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Pale ISS 
Electricity Needs You 


i y Vill Train You At Home 


This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the 
sss is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained 
y- By my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can 


ese positions. 
EARN $70 TO $200 A WEEK 


You’ve always had a liking for Hlectricity and a hankering 
to do electrical jobs. Now is the time to develop that talent; 
there’s big money in it. Even if you don’t know anything at 
all about electricity you can quickly grasp it by my up-to- 
date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely 
interesting and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started 
hundreds of men in the Electrical Business, men who have 
made big successes. YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big-Paid ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


aes 


Stop right her¢ 
Electrical Bus/ 
men—at big ] 
* train you for)’ 


| 
1€ Electrical What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? 
my ae one snts, Materi- At the rate you are going, where will you be in ten years 
hae Phutely FREE from now? Have you the specialized training that will put 
als, etc., a ek will you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
to se Leese and prepare for success, and get it? 
also sen Proof Les- You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so 
fully 434 py you how get busy. I am offering you success and all that goes with 
sons tO “'n learn Elec- it. Will you take it? Ill make you an ELECTRICAL 


a, you ter this splen- EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. I will 
trie ted yi by re new, give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering 

. ginal system experience and help you in every way to the biggest possible 
success, 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


My book, ‘‘How to 
Become an _  Hlec- 
trical Expert,’’ has 
started many a 
man on ‘the way to 
fortune. I will send 
a copy, free and 
} repaid, to every 
S ome ee ti Dorion answering 
% Dee coe! ¢ Worth, $45.00, this advertisement. 
less COy free. Full par- ; 
given awhen you mail ACT NOW! 
ticular’ right Good intentions 
coupo ‘ ; never get you any- 
where. It is action 
alone’ that counts, 
NOW 1S .THE 
TIME: TO ACT. 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Eng. 


ENGINEERING 
WORKS 
2150 Lawrence Ave, 
ER Reps 6660 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
; 1 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE 
Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 6660, 2154 Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: YOU may send me, entirely 
free and fully prepaid, a copy of your 
book, ‘‘How to Become an Electrical 
Expert,” and particulars about your 
Home Study Course in Electricity. 


_ {til the whole course 


City. vecccsvvecccceess State...csrane 
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in Mud and Wet 


Years Later, | 1S 3 


Gun Is Fished 


' 


A gun may be down, but it’s never out. 
At TIbABt that’s what John R. F. Work- 
man, of Montana, thinks of the Iver 
Johnson, Read what he says; 

“I have one of your shot guns which I 
recovered from a deep hole in the bed of 
a lake, after being buried in mud and 
; water for a number of years, This gun 
‘was in perfect shape with the exception 
‘of the mainspring, which broke while I 
was cleaning it. ‘Inside, the barrel is as 
perfect as if made last week.’’ 


Iver Johnson Cham mpion Single 
Barrel Shot 


Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, 
forged in one piece. Barrel, ful] choke, 


SHOT 


30 River Street, Fitchburg, Macs. rs 


New York: ; ; 2el 
151 Chambers St. be 108 W. Gao: ‘a 


San Francisco: 717 Market St. _—| 


IVER JOHNS 


aia aa 


Out and Usa oe 


e 
+ aes 


which assures close, hard fs ie 

justable mainspring tension bins. A 
sating locking bolt which au co 

takes up wear; safety rebourna atic i 
mer; piano-wire coil springs, f treat: 
ed, where necessary; real bl: 
stock and trap style forend 
finished; genuine hard rubber 
Various gauges and styles- 
the Matted Top Rib. and the 


Send for Free Book, Re 


Catalog ‘A’? illustrates and ¢ 
Iver Johnson Se hamnen a 
Shot Guns, Hammerless 
Shot Guns and the famous 
Safety ‘‘Hammer the Hammer 4 ¥ 


GUN 
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17 Years Without Repairs 


How Is That for a Record? 


It looks as if H. L. Westbrook, of New 
York, holds the long-distance record. He 
has been riding an Iver Johnson Bicycle 
17 years without spending a penny on 
repairs. 

And yet that is the sort of service every 
Iver’ Johnson is built to give. 

The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge con- 
struction assures absolute rigidity, pre- 
venting ‘give and sway of the trame dur- 
ing fast pedaling, pushing up hills or 
through sand. Also made in Drop-Bar 
models. 

Built to Last 

The high carbon, seamless steel tubing 
used’ in Iver Johnson frames and forks 
has a tensile strength of 90,000 pounds to 
the square inch! Fork crowns, cranks, 
fork-ends, handle-bar stems, seat posts, 
and other parts are of genuine drop-forg- 
ings made in our own plant. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
30 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 
151 Chambers St. 


108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


The two-piece crank set and two-point 
ball bearings will outlast any other type, 
and make pedaling easy as walking. 
The crank set is perfectly balanced, ac- 
curately aligned, and holds true to ad- 
justment. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles are made to fit - 


all sizes of men and women, boys and 
girls, Colors: Ivory Black, Copper 
Bronze, Poilu Blue, Iver Johnson Blue, 
and Maroon. Every model is finished 
like a high-priced automobile, with five 
coats of enamel hand-rubbed, and all 
nickel plating over copper. Best guar- 
anteed equipment. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Catalog ‘‘B’’ illustrates and describes 


the complete line of Iver Johnson Bicy- 
eles, as well as Iver. Johnson Velocipedes, 


Chicago: 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Pa re age) 


* Sam - “f «oh oan. “alee 7” » riya 
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I Tell You © 


This Free Book Will Shea 
You The Way to Amazing — 
_ Salary Increases ~ | 


I only ask that you risk 
two cents on the strength 
of my word that the con- 
tents of this amazing 
book will show you the 
way to a prosperity that 
you never dreamed pessi- 
ble, in-a fascinating field 
that you never thought of 
entering. This book is 
now free. Read my offer. 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


Pivst let me ask you two 

Ba esticns. One: Do you 
consider that you are as in- 
_telligent as the average mail- 
clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
-mechanic or bookkeeper? 
Second: If you suddenly 
found yourself with all the 
-money you needed to spend, 
wearing the best clothes, liv- 
ing in a fine neighborhood, 
‘driving a good car and _be- 
longing to the best clubs— 


EMPLOYERS 


are invited to write to the Em- 
ployment Dept. of the N. S. T. A. 
We can put you in touch with 
just the men you 


need. No 
4 charge for this service to you or 
our members. Employers are 
also cordially invited to’ request 
details about the N i 

Group Plan of instruction for 
entire sales forces. Synopsis and 
charts sent without obligation. 


but having to make coodts in 
a job that paid $10,000. a— 
year, would it scare poner 
There are men to whom 


ig § 


$10,000 a year is so much ‘ 


that the idea of earning it 
themselves never occurs to 
them. They will always be — 
in routine jobs at low pay. 
Their dreams will never. 
come true. But yours will 
if you will absorb what I ; am 
going to tell you. 


Now, in one quick step you “a 


can enter the field where op- 
portunities in your favor are 


ten to one—the selling field. | 


You know that Salesmen top © 


the list of money-makers—that _ 
the salesman is his own boss— 


that his work is fascinating, i - 
teresting and highly profitable! ! 
But the thing you doubt is your 


own ability. All pare but yous 


\ 


s 


can become a first-class, money- 
‘making salesman in an amaz- 
ingly easy way. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made 
—Not “Born” 


Ae The story of six men who 
once thought salesmen were 
“born,” who 
did not believe 
they were “cut 
out for selling,” 
is on this page. 

Thousands of 
men like these 
six men who 
fox mer ly 


350 a 


month, 
last year. 


making 


100 
July, 1922 8 


selling field. 
They were 
 bookkeepers, 
oa mechani cs, 
_ farmers, clerks 
even doctors, 
lawyers and 
*( _ministers— but 
na few months after writing to 
_ the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association they were out 
3 4 in ‘the field selling—and making 
- more money than they had ever 
3 hoped to make. . 
Py $e oe remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet 
there is. nothing remarkable about it. 
si a lesmanship is governed by rules 
i an nd laws. There is a eertain way of 
os saying and doing things, a certain 
; way of approaching a prospect to get 
Phi undivided attention, a certain way 
z Se tot overcome objections, batter down 
ee prejudice, and overcome competition. 
- «Just as you learned the alphabet, 
‘ o you can learn salesmanship. And 
r ugh the NATIONAL DEMON- 


m $500 a month. 


be 
ona 
SALES 


Malfroot, 


training. 


master certain 


selling. 


‘3 
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ie a $10, 
MANAGER—so thorough is this 

All these successes are due to 
this easy, fascinating and rapid way 


READ! — 


$1, Month 
A. H. Ward, Ghicago, earned $1,350 rat 
Has averaged $1,000 a month the 


$100 a. iy cece to $100 a Week 
Only 3 

Ee 2) Miller, another Chicago boy, was 

a@ month as stenographer in 

In September, 3 months later, 

he was making $100 a week as a sales- 


Small Pay fo Big Earnings 
J. H. Cash, oF Atlanta, Ga., exchanged 
a3 $75 a month job for one which pays 


Hs Sales Manager at $10,000 a Year 


ls beh nas 


— we Ss 
; ‘es 1th Vi 


STRATION METHOD— an exclusive 
feature of the N. S. T. A. System of 
Salesmanship ‘Training—you gain ac- x 


tual experience while studying. © ¢ 


Years of Selling Experience in a Few Weeks — 


‘The N.«S. TD. A. System of Salesman- | 
ship Training and Employment Service 
will enable you to quickly step into the 
ranks of successful salesmen—will give 
you a big advantage over those who lack — 


“this training. It will enable you to jump 


from small pay to a real man’s income. — s 


Remarkable | Book, — 
' “Modern Salesman- 
ship,” 


With my Saini 
ments I want to 
send you a most ree 
markable book, 
‘*Modern Salesman-) ¥ 
Bhip.’> 3 hy 8 e 

It will show you © x 
how you can easily — 
become a ti 


Sire . 
ake 


Sent Free a 
oe " 
vy 


Months 


Salesman —a, big 
money-maker —hor 


4 — man. 
thought sales ww. p_5180,,t0 $500 2 Month the’ Ne S.- 71 acre 
! enny, 0 ansas City, Mo., =e 
men were stepped from a $150 a month clerkship Che potters ee ies 
sa 22. : into a selling job at $500 a month. He BNR TOE bo 
gee vorn aYe€ is making $850 a month now. BS feline aber “f 
Dn 1ovi $6,500 a Year pie ay tS 
; aah £nJ sd fag M. V._ Stephens, of Albany, Ky., was ence in a mF 
magni f ieent making $25 a week. He took up this weeks; how our i 
“wo 3! training and now makes five times that FREE Employment 
earnings in the ™uch. Service will help i 


- 
select and securea 
good. selling posi- aa 
tion when you are 
qualified and ready. . 
And it will give you ~ oh 
success stories of 
former routine 
workers who are -— 


of 
position as a 


to si wr An 
invincible “secrets. of POW Soa ries as Z 
salesmen. Mail the © fe 

coupon to-day. It 


may be the turning 
point in your life. 


National Salesmen’s 
Training Association 
Dept. 50-A 
53 W. JACKSON BLYD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| | SALESMANSHIP 
TRAINING t 


4, o 
Sriput 


== meres ‘ 
NATIONAL SALESMENS 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
= BES 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 50-A,.53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il, 


I simply want to see the facts. Send me 
free your big book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship,’’ 


ae geet that I can eee! a Master 
Natio Sgetbls pip eine Sinaia «A \piahe ay. o65, =~ pte elites 
15 Ohi) Se Ge pc a er Goo Bae ee en Eki ts 
(Oy ae eee OCR PR EE Cone State sn0% cea os sista 
BEC aioweis o'er Occupation....:. oo cToeeisiciain o> qeiele . 
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are Wanted 


For a Better Job 


NHAT -was the good news they 
brought him just a few short 
months ago. Then he held an or- 
dinary job, working long and hard 

on small pay. Today he is.a high sal- 
aried Draftsman earning nearly $100 a 
week. How did it happen? It isn’t a 
long story, because it’s all so simple—so 
easy. You can do just what he had 
done if you'll start by reading every 
word—clear down to the coupon that 
marks your way to better pay. 

It all started one’ evening while he was 
sitting at home—reading. He saw the 
advertisement of the COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF DRAFTING and he knew 
it was his opportunity to earn from 
$50 to $100 a week, in an uncrowded 
field with a big, sure future. He sent 
in the coupon. Later he enrolled for the 
COLUMBIA course. Today he’s making 
real money. His brain is working as 
well as his hands. He’s standing on the 
threshold of a brilliant future with all 
that it means—independence—money— 


~ success—happiness. 


1 


_MADE $275 EXTRA IN 3 DAYS 
He recently received $275 for one draw- 
ing that he made in spare time in three 
days. 

HOW ABOUT YOU? Are you working 
up hill or down? Count the money in 


eo your pay envelope next pay day. You'll 


‘ 


find the answer there. 

MAKE $50 to $100 A. WEEK. COLUM- 
BIA will train you to be an expert 
Draftsman in your spare time at home 
by mail. There’s lots of room for you if 
you will act now. 


-—~—~"_ FREE: BOOK COUPON 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL. OF DRAFTING 
Dept. A, 14th and T Sts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send me without charge your 
free illustrated book on Drafting, telling 
me how I can secure your complete 
Home Study Course and your help in 
securing a position as Draftsman. 


PMIAIELG is) odu iis Bip aiaipisinisiosava/e/a' 6)! efe(s'el> a 9.00) 8'¢,6-4 076 
PMOL OBMCrstereiat sg idcsiats eraveliia,s Miata Sais seks, oicte' Pi: 
ENE Mimateg aivainysiale FOAL eich vs eines wa od biialecerere 
BAT. oc cicccecccccsersecccceseALOserccses 


PROMOTION IS QUICK. WEH’LL QUALIFY 
YOU for a _high-salaried position in the 
Drafting field_and keep you,in touch with 
openings for Draftsmen in the big .machine 
shops, industrial plants and United States 
Government departments. Men who start as” 
Draftsmen are often advanced. to Chief 
Draftsmen, Chief ~Engineers, Production 
Managers and so on. 


GET THE RIGHT TRAINING. No books 
are used. You start on actual drawing work 
the day you receive your first lesson. 


YOU NEED NO PREVIOUS TRAINING. 
The course is easy to understand and easy 
to follow. Many students are qualified even 
before they complete the coures. 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION NEEDS 
DRAFTSMEN ‘The following are a fow of 


the many positions open in 
Government departments from time to time. 
The salaries are starting salaries, subject to 
increase. Practically all of them carry a 
bonus of $240 a year additional. : 


Architectural Designer, $4,000. : 
Chief Draftsman Naval Aircraft Factory, 
$15.04 per day. 


Aeronautical Draftsman—Field Service of - 
Navy Dept., $5:20 to $12.00 per day. 7 


FREE BOOK Send in this coupon today. 
Immediately on receipt of. it 
we will send you our book, which tells about 
Drafting and its opportunities for you 
well as the special easy method of learning 
Se Drafting through COLUMBIA | 
methods. Dan 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTIN 


Roy C, Claflin, Pre 
Dept, A th & . 


dent pepe 
Sts., N. 


Washington, D, C. abe 


We give you Free with our Course, 
this professional Drafting outfit. It is 
yours to Keep when you complete the Course, 


Advertisements—Roofing—Garages 


~ Lowest Prices = 
Ever Made on World's Best 


ROOFING 
Freight Paid — 


We _ sell direct to you and save 
you all middlemen’s profits, We 


ship everything— siding, Special Bargains in 


g, sid 
ceiling, wallboards, etc.—frei 
prepaid. We cannot quote ie: cS Garages 


erie eae aS Zann 

a : ing < OT ae 

Cluster Shingles and see for yourself that our SSS 
Bricés are lowest ever auoted. ae : 3 


*Reo” Metal Shingles 


Have great durability. Many 
customers report 15 and 20 
years’ service. Guaranteed fire 
and lightning proof. They save 
you. money, give you better 
quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards Exclusive Tightcote y]7=Squefho 


Process ren: 
makes Edwards Metal Shingles, ani th 
ee ee feats The money iz pay in a few months for garage 
er Roofings, Ceiling, Siding rent buys an Edwards’ Metal Garage. Gives you 
eto., absolutely rust-proof. Not | €very convenience—no phoning or waiting for your 
a pin point of space exposed to | fF. Gives you every protection—against =a 
ess ha ’ ars, Scratches—agains 
Weather lightning, thivved, ete, : 


; -| Write for Catalog showing all siz 
; Our P ec Interlocking || alletyles—“Stecleote,” "All = 
j evice | Steel”? or “Stucco-Steel,” 


Plain Rock Faced, Brick or 


prevents warping, buckling or 
Stone, or Weatherboard Side 


breaking. Protects nail holes— 


nails-are driven through under | ing, Metal Spanish Tile or 
; layer; not exposed to weather. Metal Shingle Roof. Samples & | 
No special tools required. [asy a AA peo 5. | 
to lay. || months. After that saves enough Roofing Book 
| 


The Galvanizing Test Within Guer  e ee | 


Tale any other galvanized steel | F A = 
—bend it back and forth, ham- BARGAI B 
ee = down. Rg eye of : 
vanizing will flake off. Apply ‘ 
this test 40 Edwards Metal , the Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
45-95 Pike Street, Cincinnatl, Ohio ] 


Roofing—you’ll. find no flak- | 
ing. Edwards products are Largest Makers of Sheet Metal 
| Products In the World, 


superlor—yet sell for less taan other materiais. 
Sam les F REE 2824 coupon for World’s Great- Please send me FREE Samples, Freight Paid 


out est aes eee and Free 

Samples. Boo! il] convince you that we can save 

you. . lot of money ae ae a roof you need, 
ceilin: 4 ep . , \ 

orally at mat eiine. Ask for Book No. 95. i Nami@rocasccsnecceccccscce0ar eee 19090000 esse0esses ones | 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

45-95 PIKE STREET. CINCINNATE, OHIO | Address .++-+rssssersrerersnsersrersecsnsoserovasorse- | 

Se 3 * 7, 


Pricesand World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 95, 
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STEADY JOB 


Out of 47,781 Greer-Trained Men 30,245 
Are in Business for Themselves 
Earning Up to $20,000 Per Year. 
Now is the time to let Greer start you in the 
Automobile business. 16,000,000 Autos are calling 
: for trained help. In 8 to 12 weeks you can take 
on ara Gate omn your place among high-paid Automobile men. 
- Greer trains-you in big shops in the actual work 
you will be called upon to do in any garage. Ex- 
perts.show you how, and make it easy. All modern 
equipment used. 


vom) _ SPECIAL TRAINING OFFER 
vi We GUARANTEE good-pay Auto jobs after 
CNG training. We get you an earn-while-you-learn 
Sr ee Sue en job immediately if you need assistance. Rates re- 
te earns from $150 to $500 duced now. Special kit of tools—23 pieces— 
can be ene. FREE. Every Auto, Truck, Tractor and Acces- 
sory subject covered in actual shop work. FREE 
RADIO course, limited time only. Day and 
evening instruction, arranged to your convenience. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 
TO CHICAGO 


This at, rl agers to help 
r you gain the training oppor- 
Ce tunity you have been seeking, 
Peetinever tack | steady Chicago is the place to train. 
averages $0,00 to $i5.00 | Opportunities in Automobile | 
en Bam work unlimited. ‘Within 10 | 
blocks of Greer College are at 
least 40 large Automobile Sales. | 
Agencies. Throughout the city & 
are approximately 6000 Garages 
and Repair Shops. We help [as 
find you a home. Chicago is 
the golden city of automotive 
opportunity. Train here and 
you'll never regret it, 


MAIL THE COUPON 
for FREE AUTO BOOK and Offer 
This brings you my entire propo- 
sition and 66 large pages of vale 
uakie Auto training information. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


at GOOD PAY 


7 2 COLLEGE 
; ee, i of Automotive Eng mae 


‘ “hia: 
*e, 2024 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 6, Chicago; Ill, 
8 
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Pick Your 


Own Job! 


Pil Help You to Get It 


N° special experience required to get one of 
these attractive Civil Service positions. All 
you need is to pass an examination with high 
enough rating—and it is easy if you prepare 
yourself. And that’s my business. For eight 
years I was member and later Secretary on the 
Board of Examiners for the Second Civil Service 
District. I have trained thousands of men and 
women now getting the fine pay of splendid 
Government Jobs. That’s the best proof that I 
know just how to train YOU too, so you will 
SURELY PASS with a high mark; so you will 
SURELY QUALIFY for one of the first posi- 
tions open. 


Good Pay—Short Hours— 
Steady Work 


Get rid of the bugaboos of hard times, strikes, 
layoffs, job-hunting that you must always 
worry about in ordinary jobs. Don’t stick in the 
low-pay jobs that start you off in a rut and 
keep you there. Work for Uncle Sam in a fine 
position you can’t lose for any religious, political 
or personal reasons. Here’s a wonderful position 
you can easily get that pays you from $1,600 to 
$2,300 to start; where there are no strikes or 
lockouts, where you get vacations with pay, re- 
tirement pensions, 8-hour day, automatic yearly 


salary raises, unlimited opportunities for quick advance- 
ment and many other advantages you can’t get any- 


where else! 


FREE My New Book ‘‘How to 
Secure a Gov’t Position”’ . 
If you area citizen, eighteen or over, you can get the * Ce 

Civil Service Position you. want. Write to-day for my new =e 


NE RS A RS 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 
$1600 to $2300 a year 
Work 6 days, then 6 days off. 
Paid all the time. Opportunity 
for travel. 15 days’ vacation and 
10 days’ sick leave with full pay. 
POST OFFICE CLERK 
$1400 to $1800 a year 
Special Clerks at $2900 
_15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
sick leave every year with full 
pay. Promotion to positions pay- 
ing up to $5,400 a year. Increase 

in pay expected soon. 
CITY MAIL CARRIER 
$1400 to $1800 a year 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
Sick leave every year with full 
pay. Good chance for rapid pro- 
motion to bigger pay. Increase in 
pay expected soon, 
R. F. D. MATL CARRIER 
$1800 to $2600 a year 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
Sick leave every year with full 
pay. A fine position for men in 
rural districts. Increase in pay 
expected soon. 

CUSTOMS INSPECTOR 
$1000 to $3300 a year 
Yearly bonus of $240. 30 days’ 
vacation and 30.days’ sick leave 
with full pay. 7-hour day. Huxz- 

tra pay for overtime. 
POSTMASTER 
$1000 to $2500 and up 
This is a position of great im- 
portance. In small towns a posi- 
tion that can be made very 
profitable. 
INTERNAL REVENUE MEN 
$1400 to $3000 « year ' 
Yearly bonus of $240. 30) days’ 
vacation and 80 days’ sick leave 
with full pay. 7%-hour day. Po- 
sitions open everywhere. 
DEPARTMENTAL CLERK 
$1100 to $2000 and up i 
Yearly bonus of $240. 380 days 
vacation and 30 days’ sick leave 
with full pay. 7%4-hour day. Work 
in Washington, or near home. 


COVERNMENT Breage 
POSITION: e227 <4ial 
| 


E& bull 


free book that. tells all about the Civil Service—the jobs open, : ‘ 


what you must do to get the 


job, the pay, the vacation, and 
all the big advantages of Gov- 
ernment Positions. Find out 
just how I help you pass your 
examination with such high 
marks that you will be one 
of first on your list to be of- 
fered a_ steady, good-paying 


position in the Civil 
Service in Washing- 
ton, or near your 
home. Mail the 
coupon or.a postal 
today. 


Patterson 
School 


Wisner Building 
Dept. D-175 . 
Rochester, N. X. 


DATTENVON CIVIL SEIIWICE ICHOOL HOCWIAIEN Mews 


PATTERSON _ SCHOOL 
Dept. D-175, Wisner Building. 
Rochester, New York 


Please send me your big free book 


and tell me how I can secure a po- 
sition with the U. 8. Government 
paying me $1,600 to $2,300 a year, 
with excellent chance for rapid ad- 
vancement. This doesn’t cost me a 


The World’s Biggest 


‘You needn’t slave away at small 
wages another minute —TI’ll train 
you at home in your spare time 
for a $75 to $200 a week position. 
Unlimited opportunities for Cooke 
trained experts. 


“EARN $75 TO $200 A WEEK! 
Don’t sell your time for a penny 
_less! You don’t need to when you 
have my JOB-WAY training! As 
Directing Engineer of ‘the great 


l= " ‘ at 


-- Advertisements—Automobile Schools 


Business Needs You! 


Start to Make Money QUICK—Like 


Morriston and Hundreds of Others! 
M. J. Morriston, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., had no experience when start- 
ing my training. When less than 
half wey through his JOB-WAY 
course, he says: ‘‘What I have 
already learned is worth over $500 
to me. I have gone into business 
and I’m making over $50 a week 
clear, with wonderful prospects.’’ 
And what this man and hun- 


Chicago Auto Shops I know exactly dreds of others have done, Pll 
what training you need and I GIVE help you to do! -: 
YOU THAT TRAINING, right in 


your own home, No Other Training Like Mine 
with actual JOBS, My instruction is not only 
not books. I’lltrain PRACTICAL—it’s also COM- 
you successfully PLETE. Ignition, Welding, sf 
regardless of your Vulcanizing, Brazing, etc.; s. 
age, education or etc. And on top of all this, " 
experience, and I’l1 I include, absolutely free, 
refund every cent Garage Management, Auto« 
of your money if Mobile Salesmanship, how to 


you are not entirel 
Satisfied if 


Costly testing and ‘ | . 


repair outfit free to 3 re ht 
every student. 


ee TRE VEDA Pll send_ it ‘to 
h 25) Read itu: § 
BW. Cooke, Directing Engineer | e 
 B. W. Oc facts. Find out 
Chicago Auto Shops, Dept.Y-36 about the de- 
1916 Sunnyside Av., Chicago, HII. ; mand for 
: 
8 


Goake. trainan needed when you have my JOB- 


Brenly ; WAY training! I don’t. know & ae 
ae any TOUR PRED AUTO BOOK ene oo ok any other business that offers so i 
_ and proof that I can become an cial offer if you ™&ny big-money-making oppor- e:) ie 
Auto Expert at home in spare act right Now! ‘tunities or 1s growing so fast. 5 
time, Also send your special offer Mail the coupon! Get the facts from my Book! : 
of 2 FRED outfits, ; : ‘ 
* oe Address Me B W COOK Directing aay. 

PENOUDA iatalysccislo d's age bies Beatties Personally We ° . : Engineer J 
as § CHICAGO AUTO SHOPS | 3 

City. Mats haeds.talsicoy Dept, Y-36 1916 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago BC 
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American Seed Catalog. , tells — 
the plain truth about the best | 
Seeds That Grow. ‘a e 


Burpee’s Annual is a book of 188. ie 
pages, with a hundred of the finest 
vegetables and flowers illustrated — 
in colors. It describes the Bor a 
Quality Seeds. 


If you are interested in gardening | ie 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to. .4 


you entirely free. ee 
Burpee’s Seeds Write for your “Annual” (ota RS. 
are Tested and Just tear off the coupon and ie 
Guaranteed in your name and address below. 
TEAR HERE “i 


iM 


. Atlee Burpee Co. Z 


& 


"Seed Growers Philadelphia — i 


Be: be 
et. 
a ~~ 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


a , 
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it Be CAME UP thru 
school together and start- 
ja work in the same office 
“at a few dollars a week. 
Those were joyous, care- 
; I tree days. ‘They lunched 
at cheap restaurants; they 
- saved enough for a ball game 
ee Saturday afternoon or the 
_ theatre Saturday night. The 
years stretched out far ahead. 
~ Without thinking very defi- 
<4 nitely about the future, they 
‘\~ knew that some time “things 
} would break” if only they 
+ did their work and kept 
their health. 
j : So for three years they 


ee The story of two men | 
who started side by side . : 


move along evenly, receiv 
ing petty salary increases 
and enjoying the thrill of . a 
the new game. They met 
two young women and bs a 
came engaged. c : A 
Then, along in their fourth | 
business year, there came a a 
change. One said: “After all, 

this business game is pretty — 
tough. It’s a fight. I wonder | 


what I can do about it.” is z 
He insured himself _ Se 4% 
against failure Bice: 


He found in the meee ; 4 
Hamilton Institute a definite 
plan of business reading _ 


_ Alexander Hamilton Institute — 


a, ee el ee 


Ne ees 


, 
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Which gave him a new im- 


pulse and new self-confi- 
dence. As an extra locomo- 
tive, hitched to a train, makes 
its. power felt from the first 
moment, he was conscious 
immediately that a new, fresh 
force. was at work for his 
business and financial prog- 
ress. 


He talked to his friend about 
it, and the friend was inter- 
ested. “Probably a _ good 
thing,” he said, in his easy- 
going way. But the matter 
never went further, and 
gradually the two found that 
their interests were diverg- 
ing. Both were working 
harder than ever. But one 
was thinking; and in the of- 
fice the executives watched 
them both and saw that one 
of them did think. 


‘So one man began to 
forge ahead 
Ten years passed, and somewhat 
to their surprise they ‘found 
themselves at the threshold of 


middle age. One of them has ar-. 


you, in justice to yourself, 
spend fifteen minutes with 
the question: “Where. will I 
be in business ten years from 
now?” . May we_ send. you 
a little book called “A Definite . 
Plan for Your Business Prog- 


ress’—an interesting book of © , 


facts and letters? 


This book is yours 
for the asking 


When you have read it quietly, 
without pressure or haste, you 
may decide that the Institute 
has something of value to offer 
you. This may be true if you 
are President of a corporation 
(more than 27,000. Presidents 
and business heads have fol- 
lowed the Course and are en- 
thusiastic about it). It may be 
equally true if you are at the” 
very beginning of your career, 
for among the 250,000 men en- 
rolled are some whose business 
position and salary were pre- 
cisely like yours. 


But whether you decide to go 
further or not depends entirely 
on yourself. The facts will 
come without obligation or cost. 
Simply fill in the coupon—but 
do it today! 


rived. He has expe- Da we 2 LW ENS 3S > es 
ee ee Bate [Alexander Hamilton Institute 
faction of succeed 168 Astor Place New York City | 


ing while he is. still 
young. The other still 


Send me the book, ‘“‘A Definite Plan | 
for Your Business Progress,’ which 


| 
works and wonders, | I may keep without obligation. . 
and does not quite un- | | 
derstand. Ten years Name ....... a or deo ae 
look long, but they | te eae 
pass with almost unbe- | tiadaoge alah aera: enema l 
RS CLT i ae = «oe ee ne a a | 
j_Postion BE ath foe a eee P| 
ee tor omen eon ee: LTE 
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A Few Facts About the Travelers 


re been writing accident insurance since 1864—the pioneer! 
Has double the commercial accident insurance business of any 
other company in the world. 
Has been writing guaranteed low-cost life insurance since 1865. 
‘Has total life insurance in force of over $2,400,000,000, insuring 
~ over 1,100,000 lives. 
Leads all insurance companies in volume of automobile vanes) and 
Me Broperty damage insurance. 
Leads the world in all forms of employer-employee insurance. | 
| Had insured January 1, -1924, under group life policies, 616,000 
i] families, $619,000 ,000—the largest amount carried in any company x 
in the world! 
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ays . 


Has 57 per cent. more liability and . 
compensation business than any other tne 
company. ; ; 
Has more than 88,000 employers OF a 
labor insured by compensation poli- Te 
cies. “i 
Has paid for the prevention of acci- 
dents more than $11,947,422. 


Employees — Inspection Division — ae 
ATA, 


Agents and brokers, over 40,000. In 
addition, has more than 5,000 ticket 
agents. 


Has paid claims of over $890,848,546. 
Has 87 main field adjusting offices, 
with numerous subdivisions. No mat- — 
ter where you travel in the United 
States or Canada you cannot get far 
from a service office of The Travel- 
ers. 

Total income of The Travelers Com- 
panies, 1923: $117,850,386. 

The largest multiple-line insurance 
ia aaee in is world. 
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$117 to $300 Month 


The United States Government continually wants Railway Postal 
Clerks, Clerks at Washington, D. C., City Mail Carriers, City Post Dfticgs 
_ Clerks, Customs, Internal Revenue Clarks and Clerks at Panama Canal. 


-MEN—WOMEN—GIRLS 


a Railway Postal Clerks Have Pleasant Work—Traveling Continually ey 


~ OU. S. Government positions are all Life Positions. @S Reese eee 
a Summer vacations with full pay are allowed. Promo- e FRANKLIN INSTITUTE & 


o tion to Big Paid positions is very rapid. The posi- @ , 
cS ‘tion is not affected by poor times, strikes, wars, .@ cathe ses 

y. panics ‘or the. whims of some petty boss. Kindly “send ‘me -without saiy/ehereamn 
e a gation whatever on my part, and en- — 


tirely free of charge, (1) A full de- © -— 
scription of the position checked en he Ar 
(2) Specimen examination questions: (3) " 


Country residents and city residents stand the 
_ same chance for appointment—common edu- o 
.~ - cation | is sufficient. Pull-is not required. Ra 


Free copy of copyrighted book, “Government, 
Write us to-day for schedules showing ce es and How to Get, Them: Seticaios ee 
- _ Diaces of the coming examinations in ee showing places of coming examinations in ay 


your locality. Don’t delay. Every locality, 


_ day you delay lessens your chances oe Railway Postal Clerk ($1,600 to 2,300) — 
ot, hee are appointment. ——Post Office Clerk ($1,400 to 1,800) e: 
Ss City Mail Carrier ($1,400 to 1,800 
USE THE } eee a Carrier ($1,800 to 2600) 
0 e Tr : 
S=Jcugtoms Positions Teen i 73003 
COUPON eure y 
an a ig crnals Rercene ($1,140 to 1,860) 
——Stenoer: er LO 2,2 
et: DAY Wg — Clerk at. Washington rio to 1.860 
—Clerk at Panama Canal ($1,392 to 2. 2000 
oo — Income aax a ($2,040 to 3,600 
NEG eet eis aoe THOT HOHOHHOH OCH HHT HO DATIID CHEM 
Auvess teehee OF PAI I Me OI “W 305 
ore “tae! This Couston Refore You Mislay ‘Tt_WRITE PLAINLY F 
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/GENUIN waite DIAMONDS) 
No ale ey Down! 


<V FREE 


tary’ 


Tam? WA4—Seven, best qmuail- 
WAS—Sanecoter ot] Se ee ee 
: +) Ss in platinum in our 
ders rea oie in| most popular, engraved 
i. 3 1§ Kt. solid, white gold 
blue sapphires im skanKs| j) unting, Has two blue 
of carved, 18 Kt. solid| sapphires set in shanks, 
white gold mounting.| Only $2.00 down and 
Sale price $98.00, Pay] $6.70 a month for ten 
$8.00 deposit and $9.00] months. Previously 
@ month, Worth $150.00. priced at $100.00. 


pe a ee ee 
ORDER FROM THIS BARGAIN LIST 
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21 JEWELLED 
EBUNN SPECIAL 


Everyone connected with a rail- 
road is well acquainted with the 


famous Bunn Special. It has ac- *g Carat...... 25.00 )% Carat 
quired throughout the country a tees 625 “6 
reputation for dependability and 14 SSNs $65 

accuracy that can’t be beat. The 4% tetas 

sturdily constructed, 16 size U- |B] 12 --:- .-.- $9. 


linois, 21-Jewel Movement is cased 
in a plain polished, dust proof, 
heavy gold filled case that is guar- 
anteed to wear like solid gol, at 
least 20 years. 


ADJUSTED TO SIX POSITIONS 


Railroad imspectors require that 
a watch be adjusted to five posi- 
tions. The famous Bunn Special 
is adjusted to six positions. Why 
not get a watch that has six ad- 
justments for the price of one that 
has only five? The Bunn Special 
is guaranteed to pass inspection on 
any railroad in the country. In- 
spectors are well acquainted with 
its sturdiness and dependability. 


ONLY $5.50 A MONTH 


Just, send $2.00 (or pay postman 
n delivery) to show your good 
aith. Then pay the balance in 
ten equal monthly installments of 
$5.50 each, until total price of 
$57.50 is paid. Same price, cash 
or credit. Order at once, 


TEAR. our AND MAIL 


‘Sterling Diamond & Watch Co. 
63 Park Row, Dept. 1573, New York 


O Please send me No........... oe 
L]' Please send your catalog to me. 


we LMghive paren ea. 
- awless, blue-white dia- 
WAS—I4 Kt. Solid Gotd| mond, full of the fiery 
ring. A flashing blue-| colors of the rainbow, is 
white diamond set in a| get in a popular engrav- 
fine black onyx, Only! ed 18 Kt. solid white 
$2.00 down and $2.55| gold ring with two blue 
@ month, sapphires in the shanks, 


EPA) Leas 


2e-e@-e- 


A handsome double-compart- 
ment, plush jewel case worth 
@ $5.00 free with every order. 


Write for Catalog, Syrosy_micrestet 


have a copy of ‘our catalog, sh gts a big assort- 
men of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, at bar- 
gaim prices, It brings our store right int’. your home, 
INDING. ee cece de ccceseces wep ata, core lare, i] where you can make your selection at ease, Valuable 
information about sveights and grades of diamonds. 


BIA Ni sone Bat ith. Sante et DIAMOND (7.0. ff 
a STERLING vivarcn Ce 
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Books for Card Pla yers 


: “Rasy Lessons in Auction Bridge”’— 


Everything you should know to bea good 


" player. 10 cents. 


“The Official Rules of Card Games””— 
* 300 games, 250 pages. Hoyle up-to-date. 


20 cents. 


_ “Entertaining with Cards’’— Covers 
everything from invitation to menu. 6 cents. 


i “Card Stunts for Kiddies” Using old 
: a for Bde pastimes. 6 cents. 


**Six Popular mite ”*—Rules of Auction, 
Cribbage, Five Hundred, Solitaire, Pinochle, 
Pitch. 6 cents. 


“Card Tricks for the Amateur Magi- 
cian’’— Fascinating tricks with a regular r 
deck of cards. 6 cents. \s 


“*Fortune Telling ’’—Reading the present, 
es and future with a regular deck of mck 
cents. 


All seven books, 50 cents postpaid 


THE U.S: PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. W-25, Cincinnati, O., U. S.A. 


® BICYCLE “Ans 


| DAVIS MAXIMIN GUN 
| Maximum Results 
With a Minimum Gun 


Unexcelled for bru hooting 
Not simply a cut-off shot gun 
but built from start upon Cor- 
rect Ballistic principles to get | — 
results. Write for full | 
details. 


Price $27.00 


Made in peice: 24 in. barrel, 
16-gauge, 22 in. barrel, 


weight 6%4 Ibs. to 7 Ibs. 
weight 6% Ibs. to 644 lbs. 


20-gauge, 20 in. barrel, weight 54 lbs. to 5% Ibs. 


Every World Almanac 

Reader Should Have Our 176- 

Page—New Edition—SPORTING GOODS 
CATALOGUE. ABSOLUTELY FREE. — 


Sent to any address. Postal will 
a a it. 


FIREARMS. 
FISHING TACKLE 
CAM PING OUTFITS 


‘ and Athletic Goods of 


Every Description 


Kirtland Bros. & Co. 


.90. Chambers St. Dept. WA.5 NEW YORK 
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We Teach Consider this vital point 


COMMERCIAL lore exroting ia ay she 

—the Meyer Both Company has 

; 4114 students who previously had 
been enrolled in other art schools. 

Find one Meyer Both student who 

has ever changed from our Instruc- 

tion Department to any other art 
school. 

Our Instruction Department is the 
only art school operated directly in contact with and as a part of a great 
advertising art organization—its students are in continuous FIRST 
HAND touch with the pulse of the art field. 


Make sure the school you select is actually engaged in today’s com- 
mercial art field—for commercial art methods progress constantly. 
Make sure your contact will not be of the “proxy” or ‘‘canned” variety. 
Make sure of the experience and abilities of your actual instructors— 
and exactly how practical your instructions and criticisms will be.. Make 
sure that you will be in direct touch with the faculty and personnel the 


school claims. Good instruction is necessary—but experienced criti- 

cism and good teaching are vital. In short make sure you will not only 

get what you Pay for—but that you will get a foundation and co- 
at wi 


operation fit you with earning power when you graduate. 

The Meyer-Both Company (the largest Commercial Art organization in the world 
—who angually sell over ten thousand drawings to Advertisers in the U. S. and 
Canada), offers a training based upon their 22 years of success—and today’s active 
leadership. We can refer you to merchants or newspapers in your own or nearby 
towns, who are now using our ert work. Commercial Art is a highly paid, intensely, 
interesting vocation—equally open to men and women. The right school is highly 
important if you would succeed. Our Instruction Department has a definite sin- 
cerity of purpose. Our book, ‘‘Your Opportunity,’’ will be sent you for half the 


cost of the postage—4c in stamps. You should read it carefully before you enrell in 
any school. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, Dept. of Art Instruction 
Address Dept.42 ee «= Chicago, Ill. 
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30 Days Ago 


‘They Laughed at Me 


I never would have believed that anyone could become 


popular overnight. 


NB evening, about a month ago. I 

went to @ jolly, informal sort of 

dance where everyone knew almost 

everyone else. I wouldn’t have gone 
: to a really big dance, because I—well, I 
: wasn’t sure of myself. 

There was a young woman at this dance 
I had long wanted to meet. Someone in- 
troduced us, and before I knew it I was 
dancing with her. That is, I was trying 
to dance with her. She was an exquisite 
dancer, graceful, poised. at ease. 


In But I, clumsy boor that I was, found 
f myself following her instead of leading. 
F And I couldn’t follow! I stumbled through 
x, the steps. You cannot imagine how con- 
+ spicuous I felt. 


_ Suddenly I realized that we were practi- 
Cally the only couple on the floor, The 
boys had gathered in a little group and 
" were laughing. I glanced at my partner, 
' and saw that she, too, was smiling. I knew 
ih in an instant that they were laughing at 
ey me. I felt myself blushing furiously, and 
I hated myself for it. 

All the way home I told myself that I 
would become @ perfect dancer and astonish 
a} them. But how? I couldn’t go to a dancing 
y school because of the time and expense, I 
ae certainly couldn’t afford a dancing instruc- 
€ tor. What could I do? Suddenly a plan 
_ flashed through my mind. 


_ Popular Overn ight! 


“When I arrived home I found the maga- 
zine I had been reading the night before. 
One clip of the shears, a few words quickly 
written, a trip to the corner mail-box—and 
I had sent for Arthur Murray’s free dancing 
_ lessons. r 
-.. Somehow I didn’t believe_that dancing 

eould. be learned by. mail. But. there was 
nothing to risk—and think of the joy of 


And yet—here’s what happened. 


being able to astound them all at the dance, 


The free lessons arrived and I was amazed 
at the ease with which I mastered a fas- 
cinating new fox-trot step. I learned how 
to lead, how to have ease and confidence 
while dancing, how to follow if my partner 
leads, how tc dance in harmony. with the 
music, It was fun to follow the simple 
diagrams and instructions. I gained a won- 
derful new ease and poise. Now I have the 
time of my life at parties and never hesi- 
tate to dance with the best dancers of 
my set. 

You, too, can quickly learn dancing at 
home, without music and without a part- 
ner. More than 200,000 men and women 
have become accomplished dancers through 
Arthur Murray’s remarkable new method. 

Send today for the five free lessons. They 
will tell. you the secret of leading, how to 
follow successfully, how to gain’ confidence, 
how to fox-trot and how to waltz—these 
complete five lessons are yours to keep, 
without obligation. 

Clip and. mail this coupon NOW. Please 
include 25c to cover the cost of handling, 
mailing, and printing. Arthur. Murray, 
Studio 398, 290 Broadway, New York. 


—=— es oe ee eee 


Arthur Murray, Studio 298, 290 B’way, N. Y. 

To prove that I can learn to dance at 
home in one evening, you may send me the 
FIVE FREE lessons by Arthur Murray. I 
enclose 25c to pay for the postage, printing, 


etc. This does not obligate me in any way. 
INEM Ore’ eres Voleie viere ei aseial td l> wie Cale Aaa sialy os 
RQENG SS 5 o:srira ss tio:2(o/slanasotelg wrest alpisieip ills, ekeleinis tte 
Oityacey---. Gee ad er eeee,s 6 a LALO T’ nemie.e emp 
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PATENTS 


s Trade Marks 
and Copyrights 


Send Sketch or Model for Patenta- 
bility Opinion and Search of 
Patent Records 

As one of the oldest patent firms in the United 
States, we offer at lowest consistent charges a 


careful and conscientious service to inventors and 
manufacturers. 


We so advise our clients that they may proceed 
with their patent ventures in a. businesslike 
marner, promptly applying for patent where it: 
seems advisable and eliminating those inventions 
which appear to present no value. 


) Preliminary Advice Without Charge 
Write To-Day 


MiloB.Stevens& Co. 


Registered Patent Lawyers 
ESTABLISHED 1864 
Offices: 17-25 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
314-18 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 
340-B Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ie Fr feta in 
_ One Volume 


in dictionary form. 
F equivalent in type 
: “matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. It con- 
_ tains 407,000 vocabu- 
lary terms and their 
fis correct =use, besides 
| 12,000 © biographical 
. and 32,000 geographi- 
cal entries. Over 6,000 
_ fine illustrations sup- 
plement. the text. 
ee _ Answers your aques- 
_ tions 
people,” places. things, 
It.is the one indis- 
" pensable-book. 


ici TR Oe ee oe 
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about words, . 


A $i e \ > 
Out of This One Great Book 
come the romances of a novelist, the plea of a trial lawyer, 
the notes of a social leader, the contracts of a business man, 
the sermons of a preacher, the raw material for everyone who 
uses speech or writing to accomplish his purpose. 


find the material you need to put winning power and accuracy — 
into everything you say in ; 


The Merriam Webster 


Here in one volume is concentrated 
the whole power of the English 
language, the correct use of every 
word, the salient facts about 
famous people and places. Use it 
regularly and develop the power of 
speech and writing that counts so 
much in influence and success. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Magic of Words” 


An interesting and profusely il- 
lustrated story about the irresist- 
ible power of words. Full infor- 
mation also regarding The Merriam 
Webster. Just send the coupon—no 
obligation or expense. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


=~ =e eae == Se a= —_— = —= 

: G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me, without cost 
or obligation. the illustrated 
booklet, ‘“The Magic of Words,’’ 

I a free set of pocket maps, 


and full information about 
Webster’s ‘New International 
I Dictionary. 
" W. A. 1925 
Name 


| Street 


| City and State 


You will 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
_ INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY — 


Thousands of a | 
New Words — 
Included’ ~ 


Try The Merriam 
Webster on such 

modern terms as 
audio-frequency, mud — 
gun, paravane, vita- — 
min, 
on such names. as 


Thanez, Fascisti, and ~ 


Einstein; on places 
like Czecho-Slovakia. 
Chemin des Dames, 
Vimy, and Zeebrugge, 
These are but a few - 
of thousands. Put 


this great work to 


the test. It will not 3 
fail you. 


and irredenta; — 


. 
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$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


We Make You a Radio Expert 


Enter fast growing radio field; thousands of 
big pay jobs waiting for you. U. S. Gov't, 


Steamships, R. R.’s, Corporations eagerly 
seek Radio trained men, Advancement 


rapid; earn from $3,000 to $10,000 yearly 


Learn at home, by actual prattice, to design, 
construct, install, operate, repair and_ sell 
Radio Equipment. Pleasant, fascinating, 
profitable. My methods are simple, clear and 
successful. Turn your spare time into cash. 


PLEASANT HOME STUDY in 


RADIO 


G PAY in SPARE TIME 


This set, when completed 
has a range of over 1006 
miles. I give it free with 
my course. give you 
practical training by hav- 
ing you work on this set. 
The knowledge you gain is 
not mere book knowledge 
but is usable, practical ex- 


1000 Mile 
perience. When you have 


RETIOMUDLULG perience. Wh: 


course, you can sell this set at 
a price that will pay the cost 
For a short time 


Radio ‘‘dope.’”’ Act quickly. 


My reputation as Radio 
Engineer and instructor 
insures you complete, 
speedy success, at home 
in spare time; earn while 
you learn. I make you 
expert in radio designing, 
building, repairing and 
operating and teach you 
only REACiCat ee 
ead lope. ou quickly com- 
A.G@.MQHAUPT = niete my course and a few 
pleasant hours prepare you to step into 
Big Pay. No experience required. ~ 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


= = a = HE mE, 
A. G. MOHAUPT, Radio Engineer | 
Radio Association of America 


' 


4513 Ravensweod Ave., Dept, WA, Chicago, III, 
Please send me details of your Home 
Study Course—also your Free ‘‘Radio 


Facts’? and information on how I can 
get a FREE 1000-mile Radio Set. i 
| 
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The Free Booklet Is for Adults 
Only—It Will Not Be Sent to 
Children. — 


He Will 


Give You a 


Your use of English proclaims you to the world. What you, 
say tells what you are. Your language largely determines your. Yer 
place among successful men. The greater your vocabulary the | 
‘greater your power of expression and influence upon your 
fellow men. . 
Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his. 
Mail Course in Practical English, how to 


Enlacke Your Stock of Words— Earn Promotion and More Pay— — 
‘Use the Right Word in the Right | Become an Engaging Conversaticn- 


, — Place— alist— 

a Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, | Be a Man of Culture, Power 

' ' Advertisements, Stories, Ser- and Influence in Your Com- 
‘mons, etc.— munity. - 


It will take only some of your spare moments at home; no repellent grammar | 
study; each lesson as clear as daylight, and inspiring to the highest degree. | 
The average man of to-day can add largely to his efficiency, ‘influence, and 
income if he will give a few minutes each day to Grenville Kleiser’s fascinat- 
ing Mail ‘Course in Practical English. Many thousands have done so. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON JOHN BURROUGHS 


—- Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story es 
J Writer, Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ Famous Naturalist and Writer, Said: . 

if _ “Seventeen,” ‘‘Penrod,’’ etc. oe 

- “Your course is almost painfully needed I see valuable and helpful hints in 
Pw uy sae FES ada ah ee a speakers. these lessons. Any young man or woman 
a | student who intelligently follows your 

a course will know what he is talking about who? has’ an undeveloped literary, talent | 
od when he talks or when he writes. His au- | OUght to profit greatly by this course.” 

; fe dience will certainly know, because he will 


talk well, no matter what his subject.’ 


F REE “How to Become a 
oe ™="=Master of English.” 
This booklet is absolutely free. It teems 
‘with information on English, and Mr. 
Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of 
teaching it. You will find it of great in- 


| terest ‘and value. Send the coupon and 
| get it free. No agent will ¢all upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers of the Famous iNew Standard 
i Dictionary.’’ 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York City 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 

Dept. 742, New York City 
Gentlemen:—Send me free of*charge by 
mail, ‘‘How to Become a Master of Hng- — 
lish, %s together with full particulars of the | 
Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical Eng-_ 
lish and Mental Efficiency. 
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WillPuat Ana 
Underwoaa 


YES only $3 brings you ihe ako 
"~~ ine Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
| Underwood direct from our factory. 
Then, only small monthly payments 


\ 
pe hae at Te 


the machine is yours! We offer you 
the same three models of the Under- 
-wood Typewriter that are being 


make it yours, or, if convenient, pay 


cash, Hither way you get the world’s 
Standard typewriter, and at a big 
saving to you. 


Why Pay Rental? 
Think of it! You pay only a little 
oe each month than rental—and 


made and sold by the Underwood 


Company today. The only difference 


is that Shipman-Ward machines are __ 


rebuilt like new by experts. ‘You 


can’t tell Shipman-Ward Rebuilts ” 


from brand’new machines, either in 
appearance, bem rice or quality of 
work. 


SHIPMAN-WARDMEG. Co. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


. 


" “The Rebuilders of the Underwood” | 


\ 


Estab. 1892. 2991 Shipman Bldg., Ravenswood and Montrose Aves., Chicago 


a 


¥ 


= 


a a a a Pe 
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Advertisements—T ypewriters 


+ tk oy 


Reproduced from an 
actual photo of a 
Shipman-Ward Re- 
built Underwood. 


in Your Home! 


Easy Payments Mail the Coupon! 

You pay only a little each month. The Remember, you don’t even have to 
amounts are so conveniently small that buy the machine until you have used it 
the machine will be yours before you on 10 days’ free trial, so that you can 
know it. All the time you are paying see for yourself how new it is and how 
you will be profiting by the use of the well it writes. You must be satisfied 
machine. And the Underwood is rebuilt or else the entire transaction will not 
like new. Every typewriter is factory cost you a single penny. S80, mai] the . 
rebuilt by typewriter experts. An up-to- coupon to-day. Get all the facts—full 
date machine with two-color ribbon, back details of this big offer. Act Now! 


spacer, stencil device, automatic ribbon 
reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we 
furnish FREE, waterproof cover and a 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
Book, 


j 


FREE TRIAL COUPON fue 


SHIPMAN-WARD MEG. CO. 
Shipman Building, Montrose and 
Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ml. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer No, 
2991 of a Standard Visible Writing 
Underwood. This is not an order and 


ae eel aml = 4 does not obligate me to buy. 
- — TOL . 


All shipments made direet to you from 
our big modern factory shown above— IN EUTNIG. © cine. (a clokty oie eicinciaie:p¥eloie: div atelele dis Slers\t aed 
the largest typewriter rebuilding plant 


9 the world. ‘ 25 Street or-R.FiD, No....cscececseescescen 


3 : % 


TIS | Post Office..........06 State. crest” 
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Y Modern Barbering 
_ NEW EASY WAY 


O matter what you ar 
no matter how much 


the barbering prpjes 

step into this j 

busi ess in i 

i in rrimfig $50 
or, of Ne TY tes: ‘I 


“ne been out of afjob e you sent me 
afyear ago T hae ed up a nice 


to the one from the Post Graduate d Y a 
bank account. I am glad I learned } ering with q : 
F. Erbst, of Chicago, writes: “I own home' I A wn automobile! I am 


five years agg."’ 


‘{ndependent! Have made it all sjn ating frorg yo 

‘1+ What Moler System Me nb ou You to Be AA Ffrert 
Our national advertis} ucate W 
the public the gsafpty mfort ‘4 FE \ KS 


economy of graduate gworkg. a you want to 
ak big-money. Our 

» . ~~ 

: ofa 

ssures 


coursg gives you a 
g in dern barbering, 
electric hair cutter, the 
massage and_ scientific 
nts. It also affords a study, if 
desires, on hair and skin—it: makes 


,] 
Jsy Ter You an expert and expert barbers are 
@: always in demand. 


A trade that enables 
Easy Work you to travel and see 


Always Busy the world ene that 
Investigate pays in tips and com- 
this systera BIG PAY missions in addition to 
today. salaries. Moler System graduates are 
in great demand and have no trouble 
ih securing good jobs. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Our catalog that we mail free tells how 
we enable you to earn while learning. 
how we put you into the best city jobs, 
how we equip your shop ou easy pay- 
ments. In fact. how we take you just as 
you are, make your life’s work easier, better. 
/paying and more independent. We have 33 
branch schools in leading cities. We have one 
near you 

Write any one of the following addresses for our 

ooklet WA. Do it today. 


b 

The Moler System of Colleges 
' 157 Third Ave, 110 S. 14th St, 
MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES | _,New- Yorks N. ¥. 109 8, 15th Ste 
Address Nearest Branch==3 | Sant ee mi. OI Tiweeiaek fis. 
. St. Louis, Mo, 1005 Canal st 

544 Main St. 

Kansas City, Mo, *9 oF Pipe a 


206 E. 4th St. 
Cincinnati, onio °° Nj2nd St 


’ | 215 Huron Rd 910 Main St 


If you ow 
is assur 
are a 


Send forW his 
| Free Book 
Today 


— ee ee ee ee eee’ | ee 


Please send me without obligation on 
my part your Booklet WA. 


Name 


+O Oe eens amr meee panne 


Cleveland, ‘Ohio 

Address 5 te faker > 212 Franklin Ave. 
etroit, ich, ‘ 2 

1229 1%th St. 430 We ene ae St 

San Antonio. Texas 


OUT ils dis s- wits Avo State 


26 Denver, Colo. 


ie) ie 
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F R E BE , 
a, re ‘e 
Trial Lesson in — 
b oa ae is 
DRAFTING 
‘Fay 
7 ae 
¥ This Trial Lesson, prepared by Chicago | a 
y Tech. experts, is sent free to let you find | 4 
# out before you pay a penny how well quali-} — 
fied you are to take up Drafting — also tof 
demonstrate the Chicago Tech. method of train- | ; 
ing by mail. Other schools ask you to enroll 
and pay a fee before you receive instruction. 
Chicago Tech. sends this free lesson first. Send 
no money. Just mail the coupon. ; 
Double Your Salary 
Big jobs are always open for skilled Draftsmen. 
High salaries are paid by manufacturers, archi- 
tects, railroads, contractors, electrical works and 
other important industries. Quick advancement. 
Don’t stay in a small pay, routine job. Get into 
this great profession and decide your own income. 
e e e a 
Train in Spare Time at Home 
The Chicago Tech. experts will train you by mail if 
you can’t come to the College in Chicago. Same lessons 
Soon after enrolling | 2S in the resident course. No useless theories. Inten- 
salary increased $225 sive, practical instruction and thorough supervision by 
a month, experts give you best training in shortest time. 4 
, A. 8. ROSS. 
Chicago Tech. training ba e 
Guarana “sae! ~=FREE Drawing Outfit 
cet RL. CARY eR 
4 : : ; Enrolled in the Chi- : 
’ e udy raftin; 
To Men in the Sa ou te? this 
: di complete Drawing 
Building Trades Outfit (retail price 
Send for Catalog “B,” $25.00), without 
which tells about Chi- extra cost (or you 
| cago Tech. training in are given credit on 
higher. branches of fees if you have an 
building. outfit). 


om | 
& as ’ CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
en oupon Dept, 941, Chicago Tech. Bldg. f 
a " 7 118 East 26th St., Chicago : 
F ‘ : Without t obligation on me, send Free 
| Mail the coupon and get the rials Gespr fae Drattioe: also instructive mat- 
| Hree aaa eee cee ter about opportunities open for me in this line. 
| logs and full information abou ; 
ae Chicago Tech. Method of Write or Print Name Plaialy. 
teaching Drafting by mail. No 


eost to you—no promise or obli- INANE stetahi aneielsic cls, se shite eer Moehonunabbocceor..” 
s ' gation. Send today. ; 
OR 4 ae : Address. 6... cece cee ee ee desecseares sencescorccce! 
| Chicago Technical College SEE»: AER eB aoek (ee 
Dept. 941, Chicago Tech. Bide, 
e 118 East 26th St., Chicago aie SENG USO OUT OTE ION hei ae ed 
er . | 


The fs 

; H DIRECTORS: 
Commercial Travelers eon 
Mutual Everett F. hen 
Robert B. King | 

ide feign sem tate 

— QAaSZy Accident Association | s2:.%s.‘tonc. 

Opel wieks Present gf America, Utica, N.Y: 


ie if ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


ee feoraidereial Travelers, Traveling Buyers, Merchants, Mane 
ufacturers, Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, and others holding . . 
- clerical or office positions. 


TRAVELING NOT NECESSARY 


All #pplications ; are subject to the approval of the Board 
of Directors. ~» 


‘generit | BENEFITS AND COST | “ROUBLE” 


$ 25.00 Total Loss of Time, 104 weeks $ 50.00 
12.50 Partial Loss of Time, 26 weeks _ 25.00 
5,000.00 Loss of Life 10,000.00 
5,000.00 Loss of Both Arms or Legs 10,000.00 
5,000.00 Loss of One Arm and One Leg 10,000.00 
5,000.00 Loss of Both Eyes 10,000.00 
2,500.00 Loss of One Arm or One Leg 5,000.00 
‘1,250.00 Loss of One Eye 2,500.00 
fot I ake ign gM ia Ae be ELEN R NSU Fe 
$2.00 | Membership Fee $ 4.00 


9.00 | Estimated Yearly Cost _ 18.00" 


Membership Incorporated Reserve Find 
over 200,000 1883 over $1,325,000 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


“Without obligation on my part, please send full information, regard- 
ing a membership in the C. T. M. A. A. of A. 


RINGING | iva Gini tie e's sha’ © cine caece'de's aie mays ota cle pe, ae ee = 
eee anee ee #4 
‘« 
POP EBE so vin alsieiels ve on 'sin seen eta 0.0me,ciae diet gh et cea aan ena ael een ik, 
RORY UOD NEO WINS 9'e'sscie ote atega Saja Slane teen echoes, PRA Job: bianco’ f eteler esa. wie ihlale waters 
OCOUPRTOM, io.00 5.05 yas alleisee edie sieve ne onihia ne OMT want a iMen meee wet i 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
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IN TWO YEARS 


you ARE BADLY 
HANDICAPPED 01 2 barred trom a successful business 


well-paid civil service jobs, from teaching and college entrance. In fact, employers 
in practically all worthwhile positions demand High School training. That's the 
way you are handicapped if you lack this vital training, But you can remove this 
obstacle to your success, The American School Course meets every requirement. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A BIG FUTURE 


This Course will broaden your mind, and make you keen, alert and capable, It iscomplete, sii: 
lified, and gives you the same training asa Py peenry school will, Lessons are written specially 

for home nh a competent instructors guide and coach you from start to finish. It absolutely 

gives you the knowledge that now stands as a barrier between you and desirable positions, 


USE IDLE 
remove your present handicap within two years. The question of 


HOURS ONLY your success hinges on whether or not you will devote a part of 


your spare time to this home study course of High School training. 


ICAN SCHOOL 
Eee ay tc ph asd ie at ge H-195, Chicago 


way to in- Explain how I can qualif, 


f for the position .checked. 
crease your earning power—only One | ni school Grad. .. Steam Engineer 


if you lack High School training, You can- 
not attain social or business prominence. 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. Probably you do, tooe 
Use only one-fifth of that time for studying and you can easily 


=. 9 


way to get the position you want and 


‘* "General Edu. Course 


. Draftsman & Designer 


oW want. You must train. °''Com. School Branches  ...Lawyer 
ns lid The difference between ... Electrical Engineer ..- Business Manager 
$35.00 and $100.00 a ...Elec. Lt. & Pow. Supt, -.-Auditor 
ik is measured only ---Hydroelectric Eng. -- Accountant & Auditor 
Cen wee ing °° .Telephone Engineer .» Bookkeeping 
‘KE by training—knowing¥ ‘"'relesraph Engineer . .. Stenograiphar 


, 


WS 
TRE 
V7 your vorey 


fi 
{ 


HOW. Let us assist 


you to acquire the 


||) Wireless Operator 
. Architect 


..Fire Insurance Expert 
. Sanitary Engineer 


; L : 
BACK IF YOU ARE d Building Contractor ...Master Plumber 
TER knowledge you need. ... ig 
\ eet) Our training does not -..Civil Engineer sneinentine Meier 
‘OX course {9 interfere with your .. Structural Engineer -» Automobile meer 
Ly/ Check —°- Mechanical Engineer .-. Automobile Repairman 
present work. cK “' | iShop Superintendent ..Ainplane Meohanio 
and mail the coupon {/'Per. Analysis Service  ...Radio Expert 


for full particulars and 
Free Bulletin. 
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HOTELS OFFER YOU 


$150 +0 $500 per Month 


Trained Men and Women in BIG DEMAND 


Is your pay small—advancement slow? Why 
not investigate the hotel field? 80,000 trained 
employees wanted this year; no previous expe- 
rience necessary. Interesting work in luxurious 
surroundings. Positions paying $150 to $500 
per month are numerous, meals and often room 
furnished. Many opportunities for adv¥ance- 
ment to executive positions. 


We train you at home in spare time at moderate 
cost. Course indorsed by e——rrnennr eee 
many “leading hotel 


men Hundreds * of f Sun Salas ae 
. -? uita, IN, . 
‘successful graduates. ; 
Send coupon to-day. Send me Free Booklet H-182. 
INSIMNGh, - Ale ease ne Mens meee . 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE: J strestss 2005.23 ar Sepa 


Buffalo, 


BE RE A RAILWAY | 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Position Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Earn up to $250 per Mo., expenses paid, in this fascinating profession. 
Trained men wanted; splendid opportunities thru contact with big officials. 
Steady, ia ape out door work. ‘Travel or remain near home. 


Start at $110 per Mo., expenses paid. Advancement rapid 
with experience. Prepare in 3 months’ spare time ‘study at 
home. Any average man can qualify. 


POSITION GUARANTEED upon completing the course or 
money refunded. You take no risk. High~-class, confiden- 
tial work. Send coupon to-day for Free Booklet No. D-79. 


Standard Business Training Institute 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PS SPS PPO PS lee ese eee ewoseee eos 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send me, entirely free, Booklet No. D-79, 
giving full particulars about course in~ Rail- 
way Traffic Inspection. 


O18 e\le a0! O16, bi0,.0, © othe O10 neue a) ere oa ye 
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USA 


ae INS 


The average mind re- 
sembles @ scrap pile. 


S your mind a scrap pile—filled 
with a lot of unindexed facts? 
When you want to remember a 
hame, place or date, must you grope 
information? 
Summoned to give facts and 
figures—does your mind be- 


OF 


Makes 
Your Mind 
a File— 
NOT 
A Pile 


Perfect Your 


Ate 
S 


mind is as well ordered 


The Dickson Trained 
&@8 a cross-indexed file, 


of its Kind. Thoroughly trains the memory. De- ° 
He sree Comma re Pe Sega gis i 
a ess—enables you to address an audience ~ 
intelligently without notes. bina: 


Dickson Memory Training 
Has Helped Thousands 


Fill out and mail coupon or postal 
for statements from students who 
kad poor memories’ and developed 


come a blank? When called Memory and them to perfectionm—and men with 
upon to speak—do you seek | Command What | £904 gemories, who, made Peet 


wildly to collect your thoughts 
—utter a few commonplace 
remarks — and 
sit down—humil- 
jated? Without 
Memory, all. the 
knowledge in the 
world becomes 
worthless. “Stop 
Forgetting” 
makes your mind 
a file—not a pile. 


I Can Make 
Your Mind as 
Systematic and 


bE er tal DICKSON, Forget-Proof as 
‘orem authority on a 
ory Training and Principal a Card Index 
Dickson Memory School. File master of 
its ramifications—instead of a victim of 
its disordered details. My course of 
Memory Training perfected by 20 years 
experience, ‘ 
Ls recog- ; 
mized as 
the most 
thorough, 
practical, 


simple s t 
system 


Salary You Will | 


I will make your mind a classified 
index from which you can instantly 
select facts, figures, names, faces. 


Special Offer on 
“How _to Sp 
in Public” 
This de luxe, handsome- 
ly illustrated, $3 book 
free to everyone who en- 
rolls. Will train you to 
think on your feet—ex- 
press yourself clearly, 
convincingly, whether 
talking to one person or 
a@ thousand. 


Get My Book on 
“How to Remember” 

Send your name and 
address. on coupon or 
postal. I will also send 
you free copy of my 
unique copyrighted Mem- 
ory Test. 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 


Dickson School of Memory, = fp 
Dept. 620, EVANSTON, ILL, 
Send me your Free Book, “How to Remember,”* 
als) particulars how to obtain a free copy of 
Dickson’s ‘‘How to Speak in Public,” also 
Copyrighted Memory and Concentration Test free. 


Name 


See ee rar saoessseoeat essere sasaeseoDeFhFee 


Street 
City 


Severe esssesescesso ses rar senor eee sere Gee 


State 


Reecervereaeesson eeaoeeseer esos eee 


-SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone 0310 Gramercy 


NEW YORK 


Exclusive distributors of the following coated papers: . 


TUF-FOLD a 


OA superior folding stock for texts and broadsides; made ; 
also in cover sizes and weights, 
White and India 


| RADIUM, WHITE AND INDIA 
fr hod __. Crystal, Pictorial, North Star and Polar 


A EP a SEAMAN SALES PRODUCER 


eri and circular uses. 
“gph see Oe + ate es Sal 
ae COLORPLATE 


eo. Si paper especially made for zane color process ORK 
~ DY — © - 
eee AE opaorry. ENGLISH FINISH AND SUPER, 
- Bancroft, Machine Finish and Super, Ground Wood Catalog, 
% Halftone News, Art Super and Roto Super, 
Wes crn (Bleached: Ground Wood Sheets) 
r on r ] - ; —_—©—_—_ ; 
Ne Equator Offset, Meridian Offset, 
Parallel Offset, 
Velvet Halftone 
Really SHR aaa . 
Sulphite Bond, Master Documents, — 
Academy Index : : 
—© > 
. . Manila Tag, Clay Coated Litho Blanks, Plain Mill Blanks, 
ge _ Bogus Bristol, Ticket Bristol, Clay Coated ! 
co) a Folding Boxboard, Patent Coated, 


oe White and Colors, Card MiGalee 
Nema, Middle 


he duplex colored lightweight rag coated paper for correspondence 
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2. eis 
»*Your Future 
AS / to Electricity” 
This book tells you 
how you can make 


good in the greatest 
Field of all-Electricity 


Get your FREE 
copy ~ Use the 


4 
| eo 

i 
/ 


re 


American School, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Dept. E-195, Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


Send. me a free copy of your 
special bulletin describing the 
wonderful opportunity for me 
in Electricity. This request 
puts me under no obligation 


reenter tee San sR 


American School 


The American Schoo! is not a money-mak- 
Ing corporation, but like resident schools and 
colleges, is chartered strictly as an ‘““Educa- 
tional Institution, not for profit.” 

More than 200 famous engineers and educa- 
tors prepared the special instruction papers 
for our students. 

For over a quarter of a century, Big Engi- 
neers, Educators and Business Men have 
recommended the American School. They 
know that our long experience as an educa- 
tional institution guarantees the best traif- 
ing at the lowest possible cost. 
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surpassed Construction) 


' The Springfield Metallic Caskets are made of the best grades 
of ernie, ee and Armco Lead-Coated Purity Metals. More | 


ae protect the bodies of your dead from ihe hides viola- 
ons of the earth. They keep the remains sacred forever. In points 
of design, construction and beauty we positively give the best value 
a the money, being far superior to a mere wooden casket. 


The Springfield Cast Bronze) 
The Casket for the Ages 


Constructed from pure phosphorous bronze | _ 
—cast in two parts—top and body—special | 
sealing device which guarantees casket to be | 
air and water tight—inside measurements, | - 
length 88% in., width 26% in. Biel. 


THE FINEST IN AMERICA 


Also manufacturers of Steel and Armco Purity | — 
Metal burglar proof air and water tight Grave | 
Vaults. Copper or Steel Lead coated metallic | 
inner linings, Casket Carriages and Pedestals. |. 
A large and varied line of Casket Hardware in ; 
a variety of finishes. Cloth covered wood cas- 
kets, drygoods and sundries. Send for catalogs. 

For sale by the leading Funeral Directors | 
hn | every where. 
; Oopyright—C. Deuble,Canton, oO. 


rate “gash Ea aaa Saari Branches: aes . 
(0) n S$ tom 1e e mains _ 7 ° 

of te late. President Mekiniey ans Detroit Kansas City © Omaha|_ 
kets ee a Los Angeles Atlanta 
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-|Do You Make These} 
{Mistakes in English ?| 


iro 
. 


2h 


Does your English reveal your laek of education or does it 
prove that you are a person of culture and refinement? Are 
you handicapped in your speech and writing or does your 


command of English rise to meet every occasion and every 


situation? 
day. 


ANY persons say, “‘Did you hear 
from him to-day?’ They should 


say, ‘‘“Have you heard from him 


to-day?” Some spell calendar “‘calen- 
der’ or ‘ealander.”. Still others 
say “between you and I’’ instead of 
“between you and me.” It is aston- 
ishing how many persons use ‘‘who’’ 
for ‘“‘whom,” and mispronounce the 
simplest words. Few know whether 
to spell certain words with one or 
two ‘‘c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s” or with 
“Ge”? or “‘ei,’’ and when to use commas 
in order te make their meaning ab- 
solutely clear. Most persons use 
only common words—colorless, flat, 
ordinary. Their speech and their 
letters are lifeless, monotonous, hum- 
drum. Every time they talk or write 
they show themselves lacking in the 
essential points of English. 


Every time you talk, every time you 
write, you show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap 
yourself enormously. An unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to pre- 
sent your ideas clearly, forcefully, 


convincingly.. If your English is in-- 


correct it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too 
‘polite to teli you about your mistakes. 


Wyoaderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied 
the problem of creating instinctive 
habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally in- 


_ vented a simple method by which you 


can acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes 
a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes in English which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secured more improvement in _ tive 


‘qweeks than had previously ‘been ob- 
tained by other pupils in two years! A 


English is the one weapon you must use every 
Here is how you can improve it almost at-once. 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules | 


Under old methods rules are memorized, | 


but correct habits are not formed. Finally 
the rules themselves are seer eae Ae 
2 ik See new herwin ody 
j ores “method provides for 
é the formation of cor- 
rect habits by con- 
stantly calling utten- 
tion only to the mis- 
takes you make. 


One of the won- 
derful things about 
Mr. Cody’s course is’ 
the speed with which. 
these + habit-forming 
practice drills can be 


write the answers to 
; fifty questions in 15 
minutes and correct your work in 5 min- 
utes more. The drudgery and work of 
copying have been ended by Mr. Cody. 


earried out., You can fj 
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You ‘concentrate always on your mistakes | fe 


until if becomes ‘‘second nature’ to speak 
and write correctly. 3% ‘ 


FR E Book on English 


and 15-Minute Test 


A booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remark- 
able course and a 15-Minute Test which 
you can take in your own home are ready. 
f you are ever embarrassed by mistakes 
in grammar, spelling, pronunciation, or 
punctuation, if you cannot instantly com- 
mand the’ exact words with which to ex- 
press your ideas, this book will prove 2 
revelation to you. ‘ 


Write for this new free book, ‘‘How to 


/ 


Speak and Write Masterly English,” and 


the 15-Minute Test. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or a letter; or even a postal card. 
You can never reach your greatest possi- 
bilities until you use 
Write to-day. 


Sherwin: Cody” Schosliof -Euguae 
63 Searle Building. Rochester, N.Y, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
63 Searle Buildirig, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your new Free Book 


“How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English,’ and the 15-Minute Test. 
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Will you still turn away from Opportunity? Can you still go on, putting in your 


days at the same grind, getting the 
same pay envelope with the same in- 
sufficient sum, when such a little thing 
can be the mgans of changing your 
whole life? 
You can have the position you wa 
_ in the work you like best, a salary 
that will give you ard your family, 
the home, the comforts, the little lux; 
-uries you*would like them to have; 
No matter, what your age, your occu: 
pation, your education, of your meang 
—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it) 
(That's fair, isn’t it? Then mark an 
mail this coupon. There’s no oblis 
gation and not a penny of cost. It’s 
a little thing that takes but a moment, 

_ but it’s the most important thing you 
_ gan.do_today,; Do it now! 
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Hear clearly and 
distinctly with a 


Little Gem 
Ear Phone 


Simplest and smallest 
hearing device. 


Awarded the Gold Medal at 
the Panama-Pacific Expesition 


THE WORLD’S 
FUTURE 


of depends on 


| ELECTRICAL 
\ PROGRESS 


By learning to install 
“and to operate things 
electrical you can equip 
yourself with a pro- 
fession that holds in 
store the unguessed 


ur latest improvement, the Gem 
Sound Perfector, insures clear, positive 
hearing in any assemblage, at any dis- 
tance. 


Try our Auto Har Massage; used to stop 
head noises and improve hearing. BEx- 
pert advice without charge. 


Call or write for booklet. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO0., Ine. | 


806-W. A. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St. 


possibilities of a ; ‘ 
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f future. 


7 | SOME THERMOMETER 
| “TEARN BY DOING” 18 inches wide, 80 inches long. 


ROB orecne by Doing” Jambo Thermometer, Barometer 


School a man acquires the and Eight Day Clock 
wart. of Electrical Drafting; 
the best business methods 
_. and experience in Electrical 


This is the biggest | 
thing in advertising, 
It’s not only big in feet 


WILLIAM TELL 
: : 5 GOLEN FLEECE and inches, but in dol- 
Contracting, together with joule lars and cents. Scores 


of men are making big | 
successes by selling ad- 
vertising space on the 
“JUMBO.” 


the skill: to install, operate 
and maintain all systems 
for producing, transmit- 
ting and using electricity. 
A school for Old and 
Young. Individual instruc- 
tion. School open to visitors 
i} 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
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Write Us Today and 
Let Us Send You 


THE NEW YORK Pull Detaita, 


Can make immediate shipments, : 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL THE CHANEY MFG. CO. | 


‘1520 E. Pleasant St., Springfield, Ohio 
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_ The Book That Has 
Shown Thousands the 
Way to Amazing 
Salary Increases 


had worked 

_ all his life in a routine job at low pay suddenly 
surprises his friends by moving into a better neighbor- 
hood, taking a big house, buying a car and blossoming 
out as a well-to-do and influential citizen in his new 


' READ? 


Charles Berry, of Winterset, 
Ia., stepped from $18 a week 
as a clerk to a position mak- 
ing him $1,000 the very first 
4 J. P. Overstreet, of 
Denison, Tex., read this book, 
left a job on the Capitol Po- 
lice Force, and 
earned $1,800. 
Portland, Ore., an ex-service 
man, earned $554.87 in one 
week. George W. Kearns, of 
Oklahoma City 

book away to j 
ings from $60 a month to 
Vee gd in two weeks, and 


a % 


is nothing remarkable about it. 


down prejudices, 
make the prospect act. 


community. How did he 
do it? What is the secret 
‘that he used? Simple 


_to make a brilliant suc- 


AKE this situation. A man who 


enough. He knew that 
the biggest money in 
business is in selling, 
and though he felt that 
he couldn’t sell a thing, 
he learned the secrets 
‘that make Master Sales- 
men, and then began to 
make big money. 

If only one man had 
found inspiration enough 
in this remarkable bock 


month. 


sands have done it. 


Your One Chance to Make the 


_ Biggest Money of Your Life 


‘Not one of the men whose names appear 
above had ever sold a thing before—not a 
dime’s worth. If you had told one of them 
that he could sell he would have laughed at 
‘you. : 
They were frankly skeptical. Yet every one 
of these men, through reading this book, 
discovered the fallacy of this vicious old 
idea that Salesmen are “‘born.’’ They learned 
‘that Master Salesmen are made! And in 
this book they found a comparatively easy 


‘way to go from low pay to better earnings. 


_- # Simple as ABC 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there 

There are 
certain ways to approach different types of 
prospects to get their undivided attention— 


; certain ways to stimulate keen interest—cer- 


tain ways to overcome objections, batter 
outwit competition and 
Tf you. will learn 


_ these principles, there is awaiting you a 


the National Salesmen’s Training 
_ tion will make you a Master Salesman, 


Mr you to select and secure a 
 eity or traveling salesman. 


brilliant. success and more money than you 


earning. This book, 
tells exactly how 
Associa~ 


ever thought of 
“Modern Salesmanship,’’ 


AS soon as you are qualified and ready, 


‘the Employment Service of the. National 


Salesmen’s Training Association will, help 
selling position as 
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NowFreeto Every Man 
Who Will Act at Once 


We are not making any 
extravagant claims about 
what we Will do for you, 
We don’t have to. . The 
records of the real suc- — 
cesses for which we are 
responsible are so over- — 
whelming a testimonial of 
the fact that any man of ~~ 
average intelligence: can 
become a Master Salesman 
that we are willing to © 
leave the decision entirely — 
up to you. <All of this — 


in _siw weeks 
F. Wynn, 


found in this 


has meant prosperity to so many_ thou- — 
sands of men—about the National Demon- — 
stration Method that gives you actual ex- — 
perience while studying te all about the 
fine opportunities that await you in the 
selling field. Jailure to act may mean that 
you lose the one big chance of your life 
to leave forever behind you the low pay of 
a routine job. , ' 


National Salesmen’s Training — 
Association, Bétievard.’c cane, Pinole « 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Dept, 50-B, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois. 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me 
FREE your book, *‘Modern Salesmanship,’’ 
and Proof that ij can become a Master 
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a DO YOU KNOW THAT = 
Smith’s Regents 
Review Books_ 


PUBLISHED BY 


BY 5. W. HAZLETON SMITH 

. Shave been introduced into thousands of Schools throughout 
F at United States and Canada? 

. Do You Know that they are recognized by the leading Schools 


‘ 


Question Books, each subject, 40 cents 
Answer Books, each subject, 40 cents - 


SUBJECTS 
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Could YOU Talk to These 
Men? Or Any One of Them? 


Could you read one of their letters? They 
speak only their mother tongue—French, 
Italian, and Spanish. Yet in social circles 
and im business, when travelling and at home, 
here and abroad, there are countless oppor- 
tunities for you to gain the strong friendship 
of these nationalities for your pleasure, profit, and per- 
sonal advancement. What you most need is a knowledge 
of at least one of these foreign languages. And through 
our remarkable system of instruction— AV 


You can learn a new language as 
easily as a new tune 


Only a trained musician can learn a tune as easily as a new. tune. You merely put] 
without hearing it—by merely studying the a Language Phone record on your phono- 
printed notes. But almost any one can graph and listen; then repeat the sen- 
learn @_tune by listening to it several tences aloud. In a surprisingly short time 
times. It is the same with languages. you are yourself actually speaking a for- 
The Rosenthal Language Phone Method eign tongue and understanding what —is 
enables you to learn a foreign tongue said to you. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


(Title Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry — 


The feature that makes this wonderful method so speedy, interest- 
ing, and correct is the set of Language Phone discs. These are records 

the speech of a cultured native professor, speaking his mother- . 
tongue. He talks of everyday matters, giving you hundreds of phrases, 
questions, and answers that you will have immediate and constant use 
for. You learn conversationally. No rules or decisions to be memo- © 
rized, but perfect accent, pronunciation, and grammar assured. 


SPANISH—F RENCH—ITALIAN 


Ww need give only a few minutes of of cases. Hundreds and hundreds of 
spare time a “aay. to study—in the privacy Owners of Rosenthal Language Phone out-| 
and comfort of your own home. Select fits, in all these professions, have written 
your own time—when you are in the mood, us enthusiastic letters about. their Interest 
No arbitrary lesson-hour or waiting teach- and pleasure in this fascinating 
er to consider. study; and of the great benefit it 

Whether you are an employer or em; has been to them—enlarging their 
ployee, man or woman, boy or girl, clerk, business or winning promotion and 
executive, salesman, manufacturer, whole- bigger salaries. : 
saler, retailer, lawyer, doctor, minister, 
teacher, author, artist, actor, musician— 
familiarity with another language will add 
to your success—as it has done in thousands 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
740 Hess Building, New York 


| 
Please send me by mail (without ob- 
ligation of any kind) the free book 
Listening In on the Language Phone 
together with details of your offer of 
a free trial, in my own. home, of 
The Language Phone Method for 
Spanish, French, or Italian. 


7 | The New Booklet 
F “Listening In on the 
: i Language Phone,” ' 
‘How to Increase Your Income; How to 
Acquire Quickly Conversational Flueney in 
a Foreign Tongue; How to Increase Your 
Influence—in the office, the club, the 
drawing-room, 45 
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-Any new article, machine, design or im-— 
provement thereof, or any new combination 

of parts or improvements in any known arti- 
cle which increases its efficiency or useful- 
ness may be patented if it involves invention. 


If You Have Any New Ideas 


which you feel are useful, practical and 
novel, take prompt action toward protecting 
your rights. If you have invented any new 
machine, or new combination of parts or 
improvements, or new process or design, 
Send Drawing, Model or Description 
of it for information as to procedure to- 
secure protection. | a 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR BLANK FORM 
“Record of Invention” 
to be returned to me with drawing, description 


or model of your idea. Promptly upon receipt 


procedure and costs. 


by me of your idea I will write you fully as to. 


2 OO? Ve Se 


Your Ideas 


‘ #: Advertisements—Patents  — « 


No Charge for Information 


All communications are held in strict confidence. 
My personal, careful and thorough attention is 


- given to each case. I offer you efficient, re- 


liable and prompt service—based upon practical 
experience. Highest references. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOK 
“How to Obtain a Patent” 


This book will give you valuable information, 
and it may save you much time and effort. 


Send for it NOW. 
My practice is devoted exclusively to United 


States and foreign patents and trade marks. 


“Very probably I can help you. Write to-day. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney 
228 Security Savings & Commercial Bank Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CLARENCE A, O'BRIEN, Patent Attorney, 
228 Security Savings & Commercial Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D.-O, 

\} Please send me your freé book, “How to Obtain a 
\, Patent,’? and blank form, “Record of Invention,” 

\\, without any obligation on my part. 


Write or Print Clearly. 


. Advertisements —Diamonds oe 


BuY DIAMONDS DIRECT 
From ~ From JASON. WEILER & SONS, Diamond Importers, Boston, Mass., 


and save 20 to 40 per cent.'on retail or jewelers’ prices 


“NOR over forty-nine - years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons of Bostom has been one 
‘of America’s leading diamond importers selling to jewelers. However, a large busi- 
ness is done direct by mail with customers at importing prices! We refer you as to 


ur reliability to any bank or newspaper in Boston. Here are several diamond offers— 


direct to you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position to name prices on diamonds 


chat should surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


This genuine 

one carat dia- 

mond is. of 

rare brillian- 

cy and per- 

fectly cut. 

Mounted in 

Ni] Ladies’ style, 

¥ 14k solid gold 

~ setting. Money 

refunded if 

4 Carat, $145 your dealer; 

aoe ee rm Co duplicate| 

t for ess an Blue White Diamond 

| Our. price direct *o you $145; 18k Solid Gold ing, 200 


liking, 
Se~ ¢ 


% carat,........$31.0¢ 
% carat......... 50.00; 2 carats 

% carat..... . 73.00! 3 carats... 

Money. Hefanded if these diamonds can be ines 
~ chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 


134 carats. 


Diamonds Sent for Inspection 
Before Payment—If Desired 


‘Ring s will be sent on approval to any BANK or any 
oP | EXPRESS COMPANY with privilege of examination. 


' Our diamond guarantee for fall value for all time goes BS 


with every purchase. 


‘Write To-day for This 


FREE CATALOG os 


1 “QN HOW TO BUY DIAMONDS” 


} This book is beautifully illustrated. In- 
| structs how to judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. This book, showing 
weights, sizes, prices and qualities, 
$20.00 to $20,000.00 is considered. an 
authority. 

Send your name and address for free copy 


JASON WEILER - 
& SONS . 


$55B Washington St. Boston, Mass. ee : 


Corner of Washinoton and Franklin Streets a! 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
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Ladies’ All 
Platinum 
Diamond 
Ring 
Perfectly 
eut, blue- 
white dia- 
mond of 
fine bril- 
liancy. 
Set in all 
Platinum 


Ring, 
richly carved and 
pierced 
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will be mailed to 
you immediate- 
ly on receipt of 
your r eauest. 
Be sure to give 
us your full 
address, ‘and 
we will be 
pleased to 
send you this 
be au tiful 
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-[] Modern Salesmanship 
1 


[ ] Commercial Law 


; _ Present _Position.. 


| Address” 


One hundred dollars a week! And 
only a few years ago his weexly wage 
was less than $30. Didn’t dream he 
could do it when he first took up the 
study of Higher Accounting under the 
LaSalle Problem Method; ‘but he just 
couldn’t help getting ahead—so he wrote 
—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
_ Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—not theoretically, 
mind yau, but by the solving of actual 
problems jifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities in 


; Accounting 
‘Typical, this man’s experience, of that of 


thousands of ambitious men who have found 
— = — = INQUIRY CoUPON- = == == = = = 


~ LaSALLE- EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


ee 


Dept. 8316- HR 


Please send me ‘catalog and full information regarding the course and _service ‘ig h ve 
marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, 


‘without obligation to me. 


{ ] HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY 


/ Training for positions as Auditor, Comptr 
countant, etc. 


LaSalle is “the largest business training in 
for every important business need. If more inte 

Business Management 
Efficiency 

Traffic Management 
tl] Railway 

Station Management 
“{] Law—Degree of LL.B. 


Side © 0a 0/4 6165 0.010 0 O10 0.8 6:00 w 006 6,600 00 015 ,¢,0'4 8.08! Bie 


Nathe > 
: 1 
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OTHER LaSALLE TRAINING COURSES 


[ ] Industrial Management 


{ ] Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 

[] Banking and Finance 

[ ] Modern. Foremanship 
and Production Methods 


eee ewe w ee eee esas eeseestseses eneee 


ee ee 


of LaSalle Extension ‘University 
&rally thousands of letters repor ng. _rap 
advancement—incomes doubled, t ed and 
quadrupled as the result of home-s' pds eat 
ing. During three months’ time, 1,193 L 

Salle members wrote to the University tell 
ing of the ‘“‘raises’’ they had got as a-result — 
of their training. The ener ere. increase 
man was 89 per cent. 


*‘pull’’ or 
signing just such a little coupon 
directly below this text. Mark tl 
sign and mail today—and get th 


weava’. Promotion .in One.” ‘“‘Get this Se £ 
said a prominent Chicago executit 2 a 
if you have to pay fiye dollars for 
will send it free. i a, 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle train 
small and can be covered in e: 
payments, if you so desire. , T 
that you make this | ‘moment is MS 
Mail the Coupon now. yi 


"Chicukes 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in iOnp,' i: 


oller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 


7 


stitution in the world. It offers’ training 
rested in any of these courses, check her 
[ ] Personnel and~Emplo; 
ment Management 

[] Expert Bookkeeping 
{ ] Business English 

[ ] Commercial Spanish 
[ ] Effective Speaking ; 
[] C. P. A. Coaching : nf 


rer ere ee ee OO Oe ee eee, 
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More Than 
60,000 


over. 


in America. 
-Annually— 
Why? 


yoy 


‘taal 


Tas 
f 
ay 
a. 
‘ 


] Business Management: Training for Offi- 
_ cial, Managerial, Sales and Executive 
+ positions. 
. ] Modern Salesmanship;: Training for Sales 
and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
‘Sales Promotion Managers, Salesmen, 
Manufacturers’ Agents and all those en- 
_. aged in retail, wholesale or’ specialty 
N selling. A, 
] Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
Commercial Law: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business 
-~ Men. H 
_[] Modern Business Correspondence and 
_ Practice: Training for Sales-and Collec- 
‘tion. Correspondents; Sales Promotion 
- Managers; Credit and Office Managers, 
Ey soapaence Supervisors; Secretaries, 
ete, 
-{] Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
= tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
fed Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 
_{] Traffic Management—Foreign and Do- 
-mestic: Training for positions as Rail- 
' road or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 


¥ 
awe 
' 


LaSalle training means s 
tion ef University grade. 

LaSalle training has directly helped many thousands 
of ambitious men to worth-while advancement the world 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution — 


— =—— ee ENQUIRY COUPON = 
.aSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information: regarding the course and service I have marked 
? an X below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in Oue,’?” is 
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LaSalle trained men can be found in responsible 
iy tee positions with every large corporation and business firm 
Enrolled 


The LaSalle “Problem Method” of home study has 
proved itself to be the speediest and most practical plan 
of business training known to 
What LaSalle training has done for men in all walks of 
business life is proof of what it can do for you. Find 
out about it to-day. 4 


400,000 Enrolled 


educational science. 


Resources $7,500,000 


4 


Dept. 8316-R CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘all without obligation to me. 
[ ] Industrial Management Efficiency: For 
Executives, . Managers, Office and Shop 
Employees and those desiring practical 


training in industrial Management princi- 


ples and practice, 

[ ] Modern Foremanship and Production 
Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-Foremen, ete. 

[] Railway Station Management: Training 
for Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, Ac- 
countants, Clerks, Station Agents, Mem- 


_ bers of Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 


{ ] Personnel and Employment Management; 
Training for Employers, Employment 


Managers, Executives, Industrial Engi- ? 


neers. 

[ ] Banking and Finance, 
[ ] Expert Bookkéeping. 
{ ] Business English, 

[ ] Commercial Spanish. 
: Ore ae Speaking, 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Account- 


ants. 


RAMI TES As oy 4 can <u cei van dss ct’cacenge’s cP Teen’ Position ?:). .. Gee eee 
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pecialized business educa-. 


: J. J. Graney had never sold goods in his 
’. life. He was a letter carrier earning the 
top pay of $1,800 a year. He determined 
to quit—and he turned to LaSalle Extension 
University for help. Before he had com- 
pleted the sixth assignment of the LaSalle 
course in Modern Salesmanship he tackled 


the job of selling real estate in a rapidly 

iv developing suburban district. The first 
month he. made 
the second 


_ month $500, the 


_ and in a letter to 
the University he 
' writes that the 
“So mpcecet month he 
; expects to earn 
more than $1,000. 


©. A. Thomas, 
a California man, 
had been a con- 
ductor on a rail- 
road for fourteen 
years. One day 
he came in on his 
passenger run and 
‘never went out 
- again.”* Instead 
the took a_whirl 
at SELLING, and, 
the second month 
earned $700. The 
following month—as he tells in his letter_to 
LaSalle—he averaged better than $67 a day 
for the entire month! 


HOW EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
ARE MAKING BIGGER PROFITS 


‘And not only are green men finding big 
rewards thru the mastery of LaSalle train- 
ing in Modern Salesmanship, salesmen with 
years of experience are using it to. greatly 
multiply their volame and their profits. 


“My salary was practically doubled a 
short time ago,’’ writes S. N. Williams, a 
Kentucky man, but my greatest satisfaction 
comes from Knowing that the amount of 
business I have written this year is easily 
five times greater than before. I have noth- 
ing but the highest praise for the Modern 
Salesmanship course, and feel that its form 
and method would be hard to improve.’ 


What’s the reason for the extraordinary 
lift men get thru LaSalle training in Modern 
Salesmanship? 


Ps) Two words telt the story—sound and 
practical. ‘ 


‘Sound, peca'ase it is based on the sure-fire 
_ methods which more than a thousand out- 
‘standing ‘salesmen found in their years of 
_ experience to be most productive. In Modern 
a Alene these methods have been re- 

duced to principles so simple to grasp. so 
easy to apply, that any man of average in- 
_ telligence can start at once to turn them 
oe money. : 51 
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Practical, because the application of thuseg \ 
principles is jllustrated in hundreds of spe- 
cific sales situations which the student is re- 


by. 
Some of the most brilliantly suc- — 

' cessful sales or- 
ganizations 


Method. 


men 


volume with least 
‘waste effort. iS 


SEND FOR 
“MODERN es 


Pieter si it 


To explain with- a 
an the brief bles 
of _a page how 
LaSalle training 
in Modern Sales-— 
manship is con- 
_ ducted. or to give 
more than the barest hint of its value to 
the man ambitious to develop as a sales+— 
man, is impossible. We have therefore 
prepared a 66-page book entitled ‘‘Modern — 
Salesmanship’’—an interesting and compel-° 
ling presentation of the present-day .oppor- 
tunities in salesmanship and a clear outline ~ 
of the way they may be most quickly 
realized. 

No man now engaged in abitfee eae eok- 
ing forward to salesmanship as a career— 
should be without a copy of ‘‘Modern Sales- 
manship.’’ The University will be glad to 


mail a copy to any man who marks and 
signs and mails the coupon just below this — 
There is, of course, no obligation, 


text. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION nia 
Dept. 8316-S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The World’s Largest Business Training r ea 
Institution } 


Please send me, 
copy of your booklet, 
manship,’’ together with full information 


without obligation” 
“‘Modern Sales- 


regarding LaSalle training and service. i 
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ievement. 


is a factor of prime importance 
in every- business. To-day’s ccn- 
ditions, involving a mass of stat- 
rulings—changes from old prece- 
ts new interpretations ‘of commercial law—all 


ecessity in every large “business house. Never 
were prospects so bright for men who can 
er the puzzling legal questions which come 
aily in business. Important positions carry- 
ecutive wesponsibilities with large salaries 
Asia seeking legal experts. 


training often Jeads to a big 

executive position, because it en- 

ables a man to dictate policies 
at! ‘are Nera sound—to make quick, correct de- 
ions on intricate points, puzzling to the un- 
ined man. Eyery large corporation has a well 
nuipped legal department, and smaller concerns 
have their retained legal adyisers. ‘The presidents 
of many corporations (for example: Pullman Co., 
os poy Sugar Refining Co., National Biscuit Co., 
‘i are ne -trained men. 


is a er TR to personal 
brettige and social standing. The 
successful practising lawyer, or 
lw equipped business man, 
‘ptosperous career in a dignified, influential pro- 
_ fession, No other profession opens up greater op- 
jortunities for rapid and profitable advancement. 
nd never before has it been so easy to acquire & 
thoro ead training of university grade as now. 


; og free copy of your book, 


METERERU PE OSIEION . oo sinin,s ative : 


‘THE ‘READING OF LAW has brought eon. sure success to 
thousands of men who without the benefit of this specialized — 
have progressed beyond ordinary 


owledge would probably never 
ng knowledge of LAW is a ene 


A practical worki 
to personal power in every walk of life. 


the legal expert of vital importance, @ posi- | 


has; open to him a - 


‘LaSalle Extension University, Dept. e164, chicago 


“The World’s Largest Business Training Institution.” 


“Without. cost or obligation to me, please send me f 

ull infor- 
mation about your Home Study Course in Law and your lee 
A \, Consulting Service; also particulars of your easy- payment plan 
“Ten Geis an 


eee ee ee 
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‘at leading resident universities. 


University Course re Mail 


LaSalle Extension University’s faculty of legal ex- 
perts will train you thoroly in every phase of law. — 
You will get instruction in the same subjects taught — 
You will have’ text 
books, lectures, quizzes, illustrative cases, exami- 
nations, ete., prepared by leading law professors. — 
You will be directed at every step, with every point © 
slearly explained. Graduate with a degree of LL. B. 
All this training can be had at home—in spare time 
only. No/need to leaye your present position, Mem- — 
bership also includes general consulting privileges » 
with all departments of the university—a service not 
offered by any other institution, a 


Convenient Tuition Terms 


The LaSalle course and this direct personal in- 
struction and business consulting service is offered 
at a cost within reach of even the man of small 
income, Decide now to be a law-trained man. Get 
above\ the Tanks where the pay is smal] and com-— 
petition intense—increase your income by incress- 
ing your mental capacity. 

WRITE—Just mail the coupon and we will send — 
full information about the LaSalle Home Study 
Course in Law and about ovr Free Consulting Ser- 
vice, We will also send you a copy of our famous 
book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One”’—which tells. 
how men with the aid of LaSalle training havo 
gained in one year promotion which men hs 
this training have not realized in ten. 
your copy now. 


Promotion in One.” 
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 Advertisements—Watch 


91 Jewel = 


Just Out > 


Latest Designs in 
§ Watch Cases beau- 
ae tifully ilustrated in 
: zg our booklet. 
Send for 
FREE Copy. 


Adjusted to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions ; 
21 Buby and Sapphire Jewels = 
25 Year Gold Strata Case a 
Your choice of Dials gah eal (E 
(Including Montgomery R. R. Dial) ¥ 
New Ideas in Thin Cases a 


. Only One Dollar Down will buy that of other high-grade watches. 
; this masterpiece of watch manu- Besides, you have the selection of 


‘| facture. The balance you are al- the finest thin model designs and | 
lowed to pay in small, easy, latest styles in watch cases. Don’t 


i ‘monthly payments. The Burling- delay! Write for the FREE Watch | 
ton—a 21-Jewel Watch—is sold to Book and our SPECIAL OFFER | 


you at a price much lower than today! 


; | j Snecial Merle } . 
| WDritesittittes| 


, T Get ihe Burlington Watch Book by sending this coupon. Find out about this great 
i special offer which is being made for only a limited time. You will know a great deal 
more about watch buying when you read 
this book. You will be able ay seh 4 : ’ 
fi clear’? of the over-priced watches Ww ic = 
‘| are no better. Remember, the Burlington Burlington Watch Company ; 
‘a is sent to you for only One Dollar Down, fi : ; 
|| balance in small monthly payments. Send oid te eats Py di Street and Marshall 
|| the coupon for watch book and our Spe Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, — 
cial offer TODAY! Winnipeg, Manitoba. er ie 
am ieee Please send me (without obligations and. 
5 E “ge + aired 
; \ . prepaid) your free book on watches with 
es Burlington Watch Company 2 full explanation of your $1.00 down offer — 
‘ 4 on the -Burlington Watch. i ; 


i a Dept. 19-21 
re 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago. IN UNE Aes inci disjnte #08 auto Fate tT MET otis 
Canadian Address: Address... eyitt tec shee ngs Rs Se ee 7 aes 


62 Albert Street, Winnipeg, Maniloba, 


Advertisements—Educational 


Be a Dental 


Laboratory 
EXPERT! 


I GUARANTEE 


to give you personal, individual 
training in every branch of 
Dental Laboratory work, 
until’ you are Expert. 


Get Ready 
for these Jobs! 


Where else can you earn such large 
salaries after only a few months of 
raining? My training is the quickest 
ay to BIG PAY. At my schools 
you become WBxpert in EVERY 
BRANCH of Dental Laboratory 
work, not merely skilled in some 
one part of it. 


Open a Laboratory! 


That's the big thing my _ students 
and graduates aim for—a business 
all their own! Remember when you 
are a McCarrie-trained Dental Lab- 
oratory Expert IT TAKES VERY 

LITTLE CAPITAL to open a 
Laboratory of your own. There 
are hundreds of fine openings for 
Dental | Laboratories waiting 
RIGHT NOW! 


Get This Book Quick! 


It will show you how to 
pull yourself out of the 
rut, how to lift your- 
self out of small pay, 
hard work into the fas- 


cinating, professional 
life of the well paid 
Dental Laboratory 
Expert. Coupon 


brings it, mati it 
today! 


= = = ses eS a eee oe al 
H, A. McCARRIE, Director, McCarrie 
Scheols of Mechanical Dentistry 


1338-1340 §. Michigan Ave., Dept. 138-L, 
Chicago, 


Send me your free offers and Book 
without cost or obligation. 


MEE VEC EINE WES Lacae's seine este escet -. St. No. 
dha UTGAC SIS SOS Sage: eae City.......State 


With my training any fellow with a little 
mechanical ability can become a Dental 
Laboratory Expert im @ few months! Here 
is a growing, uncrowded business calling 


for more experts than it can find—men 
trained as'I will train you to make Crowns, 
Plates, Bridges, etc., for Dentists. This 
work is interesting, clean, easy. Salaries 
$75 to start up to $125 and more per week 
for EXPHRTS. 


SS 
“WORK YOUR WAY THRU McCARRIE SCHOOL” 


In Chicago (and Detroit) any ambitious 
fellow can with my help find a well paid 
position: which will enable him to attend 
my schools evenings. Hundreds now at my 
schools, hundreds who have graduated 


have done this. Others go to my schools 
days and work evenings. 


This is Not a “Correspondence School. You Learn 
Here by Doing Actual Dental Laboratory Jobs 
DAY OR EVENING INSTRUCTION 


Don’t let lack of ready money keep you 
back, I will help you. No classes, no text- 
books. You learn on actual “cases”? from 
ethical practical Dentists, you learn with 
standard instruments on actual materials 
at my schools, Individual personal instruc- 
tion, intensive methods, enable you to be- 
come expert in every branch of Dental 
Laboratory in only a few months, 


ER EF I. R.R. Fare to Chicago or Detroit 
it 2. LABORATORY OUTFIT 


(] In order to encourage more men to go into 
Dental Laboratory work and meet the big de- 
I mand from Dentists ana Laboratories 7. am 
making extraordinary. inducements right now! 
| Even if you have only common schooling, no 
' matter what your age, get all the facts about 


this wonderful business and My remarkable 
offers quick. 


| Address, H. A. McCARRIE, Director 


* 1 MeCarrie Schools of Mechanical Dentistry 


1 1338-40 So, Michigan Ave., Dept. 138-L, Chicago 
» 54 


a 


had, but you turned it down. 


“Four years ago you and I worked 
at the same bench. We were both 
discontented. Remember the noon 


- we saw the I. C. S. advertisement? 


That woke me up. I realized that to 
get ahead I needed special training, 
and I decided to let the I. C. S. help 
me. When I marked the coupon I 
asked you to sign with me. You said, 
‘Aw, forget it!’ 

“I made the most of my oppor- 
tunity and have been climbing ever 
since. You had the same chance I 
No, 
tim, you can’t expect more money 
until you’ve trained yourself to handle 
bigger work.” 

There are lots of “Jims” in the 
world—in stores, factories, offices, 
everywhere. Are you. one of them? 


Wake up! . 


in | 2 eis thos - oe 


“you never 


_Every, time you see an’ 
I2CES. coupon your ees is staring 


Right now, thousands of men are 
preparing themselves for bigger jobs 
and better pay through I. C.S. courses ye 


for promotion. 


coupon, and find out how. = = 
= — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ‘es 


Box 4391-C, Scranton, Penna. > ie 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full in- 
formation about the subject before which I have marked ‘of 
an X in the list below: 


O) Advertising (Mechanical Engineering 
[JSalesmanship (Electrical Engineering i 
LJ Business Law (Drafting 

{JBookkeeping DSurveying 

(J Accounting Architecture 


fJPrivate Secretary 


(Contractor and Builder ss ‘g 
LiBusiness Management 


OCivil Engineering 


Poreign Trade Oo Soap ALE a 
D)Stenography DMetallur , 
(iBusiness English (Railroad | Positions 

Civil Service (J Automobiles 

Traffic Management LRadio 
O Cartooning (Machine Shop Practica ~— 
OHigh School Subjects | CiConcrete Builder 3 Wd 

: : 
St eee Me mee ei ka mS a 
Street . ; 
AGGIOSS+....cccccseseecsvssseessssenecrseoeeazeseseevanenseasseensenteedeneveenay 
AGS Se ist cog veins des nsecdabwverg 


If You Have an Invention and Desire | 
to Learn How to Secure a Patent | 
Send for our Guide Book HOW TO GET A PATENT, sent 
Free on request. ‘Tells our terms, : 
methods, etc. Send model or sketch 
and description of your invention and 
A we will give our opinion as to 
ater : its pat- 
entable- 
nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO. 


Dept. 45, i 
Washington, D. C.} 


HIGH-GRADE INSTRUCTION 


By Correspondence. Est. 1892 


Four Courses: College, Post Graduate, Business Law and Bar Examination : 
- Review Course. University Methods. Standard Text-Books Approved by — 
Bench and Bar. 


STU DY L AW -the profession that has attracted more keen, brainy 
men than any other calling. 
Add 100% to your chances of success by taking our College CGourse—. 
the most thorough, complete, practical and scientific law course ever 
taught by correspondence. Over 25 years of success. The oldest and best 
school. Send to-day for free Catalog. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF LAW, 801A Reaper Block, Chicago, IIl. 
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dust available—Audel’s Carpenters and 
Builders Guides—the short cut, profes- 
sional information you want. A Guide 
that keeps you in close touch with your 
work and shows. you how you may _in- 
crease your earning power. No need to 
guess or take chances. Every day you 
have before you in this set, exact, prac- 
tical, useful information to help you with 
your daily work. 


5 PER MO.—ENTIRE SET S 
1600 Pages 


3700 Illustrations 
To Handle the Job 


ae oO W That Puzzles YOU 


How to use the different kinds of wood— 
complete detailed information on nails and 
screws—how to use the steel square—how to 
file and set saws—how to make wood joints 
—how to build furniture—how to make a 
mitre shooting board—how to plumb, and 
level work—how to lay out work—how to 
understand carpenter’s arithmetic—how to 
solve mensuration problems—how to estimate 
the strength of timbers—how to proportion 
beams—how to read plans—how to draw up 


tion to pay unless you are satisfied. 
Builders, 
keep them. Return them if you do not. 


THEO AUDEL & CO., 
Please submit me 


Ship at once, prepaid, the 4 numbers. 
to send you $1 within five days and to 
until $6 is paid. 


AGP CSS Ab. cisie- = oes sia aloic DEE MCE 


NOTHING TO PAY UNLESS YOU ARE SATIS- 
FIED. 


Exam- 
ination ' 


Not a cent to pay until you see the books. No obliga- & 
Send coupon now— ¢ 
today—and get this fine, helpful new set for Carpenters and 
After you have looked them over 5 days send 
only $1, then $1 a month until $6 is paid—if you want to 


42 Fifth faph get? bbe bce Vd 
for approval and free examination:— ih 
; BUILDERS GUIDES o's Y 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND TP ataatleh ator i Teaiee #,°¢ MONE 
further mail you $1 monthlyr ¢9 


Size 


BUILDERS, 
peauttensh 
DRAWING: 

PLAN 


4 


SEE FREE COUPON BELOW. 


srecifications—how to estimate the cost of 
buildings—how to build houses, barns, gar- 
ages, bungalows, etc.—how to build founda- 
tions—how to proportion foundation foot- 
ings—how to frame houses—how to set gir- 
ders and sills—how to frame joists—how to 
frame a studding—how to set window frames 
—how to cut rafters—how to use the settings 
12, 13 and 17 on the steel square—how to put 
on wood, fibre and metal shingles—how to 
hang doors—how to frame windows—how to 
put on sh¢athing—how to put on exterior 
trim—how to do cornice work—how to build 
stairs—how to lay floors—how to paint. 


.¢ SEND NO 


SEND THIS 
COUPON ONLY 


Employed by.....--- Rn ce Soe PaO TT aim ae ee aroha WCW OSS eA 


Pocket — 


Come? 5 


{It may start with $100 


& 1900 Sunnyside Ave. 


Wonderful Discovery 


Sunken letters guide your hand. 
Correct your penmanship in one 
week. Big improvement in one 
- hour. 


130 W. 83d St., New York City 


Dear Sir:—‘‘I do not blame you 

_} for claiming so much credit for your 
» Sunken Copies and lessons, for any 
| person who follows the instructions 
| and lessons cannot fail to make im- 
provement, unless something is wrong 
with his hands, nerves or brains. 
My hand is now forced to go quickly 

} and gracefully in comparison to my 
" style thirty years ago,.’’ ALEX. Mch. 


_. Positive Proof Sent FREE 
“ce Write C. J. OZMENT 


ABusiness Opportunity 


xists for the man who wishes to be his own 
oss and the owner of a permanent, ever- 
xpanding, profitable merchandising service. 
capital, or $10,000, 
but it cannot start without capital. The de- 
gree of success has no reasonable limit. It 
has attracted to it and has to-day engaged 
in it, men who are conspicuous sticcesses 
| and of long and wide experience in mer- 
/chandising, with capital abundant for all 
their requirements; and the other extreme 


-} of men and women with limited business 
| experience 


and qualifications, 
mall capital, 


‘No man is too big for the business. 
| Men of strong professional standing with 
Splendid incomes have given up these in- 


} comes and their professional work to en- 
gage in this service, with success, 


The business is merchandising, but it en- 
tails a service that is unique, intensely in- 
teresting—productive of great enthusiasm, 
and ‘broadly constrictive, It makes you the 
sreatest benefactor in your community, 
town, city or district, and pays you a reai 


and very 


| profit for such benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real suc- 
cess, and this service literally enables you 
to take time from eternity and put it into 
the life of man, and make legitimate profits 
in doing so. ~ 


Address, Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House 


Chicago, Il. 


(The above is not merchandising books or magazines) 
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How to Correct Bow 
and Knock-Kneed Legs 
Remarkable Invention of Lim- 


Straitner, Model 18 
by M. Trilety 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE ~ 


is now more than ever the keynote of 
success. Bow-Legged and Knock-Kneed ~ 
men and women, both young and old, 
will be glad to hear that I have now 
ready for market my new appliance, 
which will successfully straighten, with- 
in a short time, bow-leggedness and 
knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly. and 
permanently, without pain, operation 
or discomfort. Will not interfere with 
your daily work, being worn at night. 
My new ‘“‘Lim-Straitner,’’ Model 18, 
U. S. Patent, is easy to adjust: its re- 
sult will save you soon from further 
humiliation, and improve your personal 
appearance 100%. 


Write to-day for my free copyrighted 
physiological and anatomical book which 
tells you how to correct bow and knock- 
kneed legs without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, Specialist 


1002 L Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


MUSIC TAUGH 


HOME 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of 


Music in America—Established 1895 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete, 


Beginners or advanced Players. One Jesson 
weekly. Tlustrations make everything plain. 
Only expense about 2c per day to cover cost 
of postage and music used. Write for FREE 


BOOKLET which explains everything in full. | 
American School of Music,81 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago | 
eet et ae Se 


A 1305! 
W. LOVETT 
= RITY BLOG. LYNN. MASS. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


IN YOURE 
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30 Days Free Trial 


We allow you a month—30 days—to try and test the Mead bicycle of your selection. 
If at the end of this time you do not know it to be the very best bicycle in the country— 
the ONLY one for you—then you can return it at our expense and your trial will not 
cost you a penny. A special Trust Deposit of $5,000.00 has been held by the great First 
National Bank of Chicago for many years as a Guarantee to back up this famous Try 
before you buy sales plan. Not a single claim has ever been made against this Guarantee. 
Do business direct with Makers of Ranger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles -on our Square 
Deal Plan that has given us more than a million satisfied customers in all parts of the 
world, r FS 


Direct From Factory 


The Ranger bicycle of your selection will be sent by fast 
Prepaid Express direct from the factory in Chicago. We guar- 
antee its safe, quick delivery in perfect condition. In the famous 
line of Golden Brown Rangers, trimmed in Ivory White, there is 
a model to suit every taste and any pocketboox—Motorbike 
models, Roadsters, Racers, Camelbacks, Double Bars, Juyen- 
iles—Girls’ and Ladies’ models, too! 


To make it possible /; Mis 

$ 00 for every boy and girl, YOiiip 
a on man and woman, who /@y 

wants or needs a (rel 


: bileyecle to get it at 
once without red tape and delay, we have a liberal Easy Ee 
Payment plan that gives you immediate use of the bicycle— , 
With easy monthly payments of only Five Dollars. 
Whether you live in a big city or out on the 
farm in a far distant State you can secure your 
Mead Ranger or Pathfinder bicycle at once and 
pay for it as you ride and enjoy it. 


Save $10.00 to $25.00 


No extravagant extra selling expenses in 
the Mead Factory-to-Rider sales plan. Do 
business direct with the Makers and save 
big money on your bicycles. Prices from 
$21.50 up. Get the Makers’ 5-vear Guarantee 
with your bicycle and know you can always 
get parts and service if needed. 


Tires -- Sundries -- Parts 


In this big free Ranger Catalog, which 


W it T da ask for the big free Ranger 
rl e 0 y Catalog and full particulars 
of our Factory-to-Rider prices, wonderful special 


ntroducto offer and Hasy Payment terms. Do 
it now! adress your letter or post card to 


na Grcle Company 
Dept. A146, Chicago 


= Bee 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an abacigee necessity 1f. you 

expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as attrac- 

tive ‘as possible, for your own self. satisfaction, which is alone well worth your ef- 
forts, but you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your 
'*looks,”? therefore, it pays to look your best at all times. 


Permit, no one to see you looking otherwise: 
it will injure your welfare! Upon the im- 
pression, you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life. Which is to 
be. your ultimate destiny? 

‘My newest, greatly improved, superior 
| Nose-Shaper, “TRADOS MODEL 25,’’ U.S. 
Patent, corrects now all ill-shaped noses, 
| without operation, quickly, safely, comfort- 
| ably and permanently. Diseased cases ex- 
cepted. Model 25 is the latest in Nose 
Shapers and surpasses all my previous 
“Models and other Nose Shaper Patents by 
a large margin. It has six adjustable pres- 
‘gure regulators, is made of light polished 


metal, is firm and fits every nose comfort- 
ably. The inside is upholstered with a fine 
chamois and no metal parts come in contact 
with the skin, Being worn at night it does 
not interfere with your daily work. .Thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, 
and my sixteen years of studying and manu- 
facturing Nose Shapers is at your disposal, 
which guarantees you entire satisfaction 
and a perfectly shaped nose. (Above illus- 
tration represents my ‘*Trade-Mark”’ and 
shows my first and oldest Nose Shaper, 
It is not a replica of my latest superior 
Model No. 25.) 


meee today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without 
cost if not satisfactory. 


“TRILETY, Face Specialist, 


Men oone ouncE CON 
“CAAINS ACETANIIAS 


2112 Ackerman Blde., Binghamton, N.Y. 


HEADACHES © 
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Drop cr Two 


The smallest quantity of 3-in-One Oil works 
wonders in a squeaking hinge, a lock or bolt that 
sticks, a clock that runs only when shaken. 


3-in-One Oil is a perfect lubricant for talking ma- 
chines, sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum ~ 
cleaners, tools, bicycles, auto springs, horns, starters, mag- 
netos and Ford Timers, cream separators, lawn mowers, 4} 
typewriters, duplicating and adding machines, revolving §# 
chairs—every light mechanism in home, office, factory and 
on the farm. 


3-in-One | 


The Universal High Quality Oil 


_ cleans and polishes fine furniture, woodwork and floors, pre- \ 
vents rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. 


Hn 


eee 
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Contains no grit or grease. Will not gum, dry out or © 
become rancid. A pure oil compound of unlimited 
usefulness; wonderfully effective; economical. Yow ll 


FREE like it. 


Sold at all good stores in l-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 
\ bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


Three-In-One Oil Co. 


sen oN Winn Stee 
Uses. YX New York, N. Y. 


postage request. 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 
62 


have the flash to your eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and é 


and I offered something that would give you ten years more to 


‘help them. Look them over now and I 


fore you turn this page. 


- Dept. 500, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


live, would you take it? You’d grab it. Well, fellows, I’ve got it, but don’t 
wait till you’re dying or it won’t do you a bit of good. It will then-be too 
late. Right now is the time. To-morrow or any day, some disease will 
get you and if you have not equipped yourself to fight it off, you’re gone. 
I don’t claim to cure disease. I am not a medical doctor, but Pll put you 
in such condition that the doctor will starve to death waiting for you 


to take sick. Can you imagine a mosquito trying to bite a brick wall? A alli 


Te oF A Re-built Man Ps 


I like to get the weak ones. [ delight in getting hold of a man who 
has been turned down as hopeless by others. It’s easy enough to finish 


a task that’s more than half done. But give me the weak, sickly chap and |i} ; 


watch him grow stronger. That’s what I like. It’s fun to me because I 
know I can do it and I like to give the other fellow the laugh. I don’t just 


give you a veneer of muscle that looks good to others. I work on you | Rie 


both inside and out. I not only put big, massive arms and legs on you, but |} y 


I build up those inner muscles that surround your yital organs. The kind. | 


that give you real pep and energy, the kind that fire you with ambition nt 


and the courage to tackle anything set before you. 


-  Alll AskIsNinety Days  _ | 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the man who maxes any | 


such claims and I'll make him eat his words. I’ll put one full inch on your 


arm in just 30 days. Yes, and two full inches on your chest in the same length '|| 


‘of time. Meanwhile, I’m putting life and pep into your old back-bone. And 


from then on, just watch ’em grow. At the end of thirty days you won't . 
know yourself. Your whole tbody will take on an entirely different appearance. 
‘But you've only started. Now comes the real works. I’ve only built my founda- 


tion. I want just 60 days more (90 in all) and you'll make those friends of 


yours who think they’re strong look like something the cat dragged in. 


A Real Man 


- Wien I’m through with you, you’re a real man, The kind that can prove it. You 
will be able to do things you had thought impossible. And the beauty of it is you keep on 
going. Your deep full chest breathes in rich, pure air, stimulating your blood and mak- 
ing you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square shoulders and your 
massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man, You 


Sought after in both the business and social world. ‘ 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go ahead, I 
like it. I have already done this for thousands of others and my records are un- 
ehallenged. What I have done for them, I will do for you., Come then, for time 
flies and every day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book chp 


Is FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photo- ~<a mam oun mam cm mm mo mm om om bm si om OS ED } 


graphs of myself and gonie oe -! une 
. y. -winning pupils 

many 5 Pee or these came to meas € EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | 
pitiful, weaklings, imploring me to Il Dept. 500, 305 Broadway, New York City 


you will marvel at their present Dear Sir.—I enclose herewith 10 cents for 

physiques. This book will prove an — which you are to send me, without any 

impetus and a real inspiration to you. ] Obligation on my part whatever, a copy of 

It will thrill you through and through. -your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development.’ — 

All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost § (Please write or print plainly.) . 

of wrapping and mailing and it is a 

yours to keep. This will not obligate 

you at all, but for the sake of your § Name ...... Be oa tel das ee ee ee 

future health and happiness, do not I 
a 


put it off. Send to-day—right now be 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
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|| Best Value for Your Money Ih 


|| Rebuilt Typewriters 
|| Pay Nothing Down |, 3 
Sent on 5 Days’ B& = 

_ FREE TRIAL 
All Makes— All Prices 


|] Sturdy, rebuilt machines that will ceeevercn- > f 


|| give you years of service. Deal Tepid adud hea 
with the largest and oldest con- we EP STM 
cern of its kind. Save more than 
half the cost of a new typewriter. Latest models, many 
makes. Be sure to get our prices and descriptive catalog 


before you buy any typewriter. Branch stores in principal 


|| cities. Shipments from one nearest you. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY ~ 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, 448 CENTRAL AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


A REAL SAFE LADDER! 
“TUCKAWAY” Folding Ladder 


Once set up it is as steady as the Washington Monu- 
ment. Cannot collapse; no nails or screws to loosen; all 
parts riveted. Folds up like a book. Stands 52 inches 
high. Best for the home, hotel, hospital, build- $6 50 
ing, &c. Rubber base. Price, each ® 

Sent Prepaid Anywhere 
On Sale at All Department Stores pr Direct From 


TUCKAWAY FOLDING LADDER CO. 
73 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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‘|WHEEL CHAIRS 


: | We Make Over 
8) 70 Styles 


World’s 

best makes—Un- 

derwood, Remington, Oliver 

=e ae smashed to almost 
alt, 


‘2 and it’s yours 


All late models, completely rebuilt : 
iphed brand new. GUARANTEED 


GBB : 
G. A. SARGENT CO. | 2tesjnastiel settee” Hut cages 


d 
‘| 138 E. 35th Street, New York City | Lake Sen Boge a en ee 


| Catalog illustrates, be A 
describes. 
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In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
Grateful students say they learn in a 
fraction of the time old, duil methods 
You play direct from the 
notes. Cost is only a few cents a lesson! 


-) required. 


Learning music is no longer a difficult 
task. If you can read the alphabet, you 
can now quickly learn to play your 
favorite instrument! 
¥ method has made it positively easy to 
become a capable performer within just 
a few months. And the cost is only a 
fraction of what people used to spend 
on the old, slow methods! 


You don’t need a private teacher this 
new way. You study entirely at home, in 
the privacy of your own room, with no 
one to interrupt or embarass you. And, 
strange as it may seem, you’ll enjoy every 
minute of it because the new method is 
agreeable as well: as rapid! 


No Tricks or Stunts—You Learn 
_ from “Regular” Music 


You don’t have to know the first thing 
about music in order to begin. You learn 

. to play from actual notes, just like the 

best musicians do. And almost before you 
realize your_progress, you begin playing real 
5 tunes and melodies instead of just scales. 
There are no trick ‘‘numbers,’”’ no ‘‘memory 
stunts.’’ ‘When you finish the U. S. School 
of Musie course, you can pick up any piece of 
regular printed music and understand it! 
You’ll be able to read music, popular and 
classic, and play it from the notes. You’ll ac- 
quire a life-long ability to please’ your 
“4 friends, amuse yourself, and, if you. like, 
make money. (Musicians are highly paid for 
their pleasant work.) 

Whether you like the piano, violin, ’cello, 
organ, saxophone, or any other instrument, 
you can now learn to play it in an amazingly 

short time. ‘By means of the newly per- 
fected print-and-picture method, reading and 
playing music is made almost as simple as 
reading aloud from a book. You simply can’t 
go wrong. First, you are told how a thing 
is’ done, then a picture shows you_how, then 
hi you do it yourself and hear it. No private 
: teacher could’ make it any clearer. The les- 

_ sons come to you by mail at regular inter- 
vals. They consist of complete printed in- 

structions. diagrams, all the music you need, 

and music paper for writing out test exer- 
cises. And if anything comes up which is 
not entirely plain, you can write to your in- 
hs and get a full, prompt, personal 
reply: ’ f 


j _ The Surest Way to Be Popular 


‘and Have a Good Time 
; Do you sit ‘‘on the sidelines’ at a party? 
Are you out of it because you can’t play? 
Nes tie SAL oe ula Zz Bile 65 
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You Can Play Any Instrument 


A delightful new- . 


? 
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py many ~ erenerst) 
people are! It’s i 
the musician | Learn to Play |. 
who claims at- é 
Sinkion, If you by Note ae i 
ay, ; ; , ! 
| a a hd ie Piano *Cello ; ae 
mand, Many | Organ. Harmony and 
invitations come | Viclln Composition 
to you. Ama- Drumsand Sight Singing 
teur orchestras Traps Guitar 
offer you won- Banjo Ukulele 
derful after- Tenor Hawailan 
noons and eve- Banjo | Steel Guitar. 
nings. And you Mandolin Harp He Sd 
meet the kind Clarinet Cornet ie Yo 
of people you Flute Piccolo . 
ha ¥ 8, F always Saxophone Trombone 
wan < 
ates te know. TF Voice and Speech Culture | 
this exceptional Automatic Finger Control | 
opportunity. 


Free Book Explains All— 
Get This Special Offer 


The whole interesting story about the U.S. 
School course cannot be told 


ture Method is. If you are really anxious: ~ 


to become a good player on your favorite in- 


strument, mail the coupon now—to-day. | 
U. SS. SCHOOL OF MUSIC |. 
1135 Brunswick Bldg. New York City — 


Ce ER 
U.S. School of Music } 
1135 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me _ your free book, “‘Music | 
Lessons in Your Own Home,’ Tilustrated « 
Folder and particulars of your Special Of- 
fer. I am interested in the following course: 


Advertisements—Patents—E ducational : 


To the Man with an Ides 


I offer a comprehensive, experienced, efficient service for his 
prompt, legial protection and the development of his proposition. 
Send sketch, or model and description, for advice as to cost, 


search through prior United States patents, etc. Preliminary 
advice gladly furnished without charge, 


My experience and familiarity with various arts frequently 
enable me to accurately advise clients as to probable patentability 
before they go to any expense. 


Booklet.of valuable information and form for properly 
disclosing your idea, free on request. Write today. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent Lawyer 


15 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 
41-J Park Row, New York City 


SHORTHAND 


ten 4ST HOME 


IN SPAR | ay 
Nine IN 30 DAYS cin 


during your spare time. Boyd 
azing 


Special offer Now to new students. Send toda ) 
Saleen Pet be oday for Free Catalog and 


ALSO COURSES IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING, 
BOOKKEEPING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Chicago Home Study Schools 
801A Reaper Block, Chicago, III. 


3 FA 


Some of 
the Painters 
Included 


Corot. 
Correggio 


| Da Vinci 
- Detaille 


Duverger 


Fragonard 


Gainsborough 


i " FAN SE 
: ag ii 


FAMOUS 3 


se pared canvas paper which perfectly conveys the color values of the 


FP u on approv- volumes of ‘‘Famous Paintings’? bound in| 
ver, ery Concoke $2 with half leather and decorated in gold. I en- 
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In Two Large Handsome Volumes 


A magnificent work containing actual: 
color reproductions of the world-famous | 
“Old Masters” which Americans travel 
all over Europe to see. | 

Think of possessing in actual colors. 
a beautiful reproduction of the Mona 
Lisa, the most famous picture in the 
world; “The Angelus,’ by Francois 
Millet; “The Judgment of Paris,’ 
Rubens; “Venus and Adonis,” by th 
great Titian; Turner’s wonderful 

marine pictures, and nearly 

others—the choice of the entir 
art-loving world! 

0 these books is just as though ou 

visited the Louvre ep ei Be tee Galleries, in Pariss the National. | 
Tate and Guildhall, in London; the Wallace collection, and many 
others. Yet you don’t even have to stir from your chair at home. 


And instead of seeing the picture once, and then hurriedly, as you do 
_in visiting the galleries, you can have them year in and year out)  »« 


Over $5,000,000 Worth of Paintings 


“Famous Paintings’? is more than a mere collection of pictures. It 
is published in co-operation with Cassell & Company, the famous 
London publishers. The paintings are’ reproduced on a specially pre- 


inal. Each picture is mounted by hand on heavy white art board, 
Shick can easily be detached for framing, and the whole is hand- 
somely bound in half leather in two large volumes—11x15 inches. The 
introduction is by G. K. Chesterton. Each picture is accompanied by 
a lucid explanation of the painting and a brief sketch of the artist. 
Thus you not only become acquainted with the man’s work but sha 
learn the chief points about the artist’s life and habits. 


Examine at EXAMINATION COUPON 

Sign and Mail To-Day! 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

Home 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, ee 


d volumes Dept. 741. 
pte, ees splendid. 20) will Send me, carriage charges prepaid, ‘tie two 


t will be close $2. if satisfactory, I will send you $2 
pacwaraoak OT charees pre- per month thereafter until *$25 in all have. 
paid, at once. Examine it been paid. If unsatisfactory I will return 
at your leisure in your own them within 10 days at your expense, you 
home, Then if you feel you will refund the money I have paid, and I 
don’t want to own this great will owe you nothing. 
work, send it back within k 
fiye days ‘and your money PVATALO aca odie ach l s.r.) ia We le Nee, me ier. a Te Ney 
will be instantly refunded 
without question. Otherwise APES AN cao o's eine p crklattin died Chale ok porate ernst ale 
pay $2 monthly until $25— ‘ 


oes RS ieee fee ate De Marae DUALS cians sralvceats 
Lae Bee eo, ised *If you prefer to pay in cash, Bend: only $24. 
, : = 67 


EI t 4 it 
is so closely allied to almost every branch of 
science, commerce and industry that every one, 


regardless of their profession or occupation, should 
have a thorough practical knowledge of electricity. 


We are teaching a course of “practice” embracing everything 
“that is to-day electrical. In this School you 


LEARN BY DOING 


‘Write for our free catalog or visit the school at your convenience. 


SCHOOL IN SESSION ALL YEAR. 


J THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


49 West 17th Street - - NEW YORK 


SAVE YOUR BODY 
; Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 
I Would Not Part With It for $10,000” 


So writes an eur hustaatic. grateful customer. ‘‘Worth more than 
a farm,’’ says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people 


| wo have worn THE N ATURAL 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGAN- 
IC AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
restful relief, comfort, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


“ Does away with the strain and pain of 

“j standing and walking; replaces and 
supports misplaced internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; straightens 
and strengthens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; develops lungs, 
chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, con- 
alipation. Comfortable and easy to 

. wear, 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write to-day for illustrated booklet, 
measurement blank, etc., and read our 
very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH By Natta! Bot. Peace, Ga 


——_ 


TRADE-MARKS: 

COPYRIGHTS. 

Have You An Idea? — 
Our Offers: tion and instructions 


Protect Your Invention 


Your first step before disclosing or submitting 
your invention to anyone either for entry in a 
prize competition or for sale should be to write 
for our blank form— 1 


“RECORD OF INVENTION” 
This should be signed and witnessed and returned 
to us together with model or sketch and descrip- 
tion of the invention for examination and instruc- 
tion and to establish Evidence of Conception. 


: No charge for the above information. 


Our Four Books Mailed 


Free to Inventors 
Our Illustrated Guide BOOK ‘ 
How to Obtain a Patent os 
Contains full instructions regarding U. S. 


Patents. Our Methods, Terms, and 100 Me-- 
chanical Movements illustrated and described. — 


Our Trade Mark Book 
Shows value and necessity of Trade Mark Pro- 
tection. Information regarding Trade Marks 
and unfair competition in trade. ears 


Our Foreign Book 
We have Direct Agencies in Foreign Countries, 
and secure Foreign Patents in shortest time and 
lowest cost. ; ! 

‘ Progress of Invention 
” Description of World’s Most Pressing Problems 
by Leading Scientists and Inventors. 


ed Client as our best advertisement, and furnish anyone, 


‘Regard a satisfi 
oe as f clients in any State for whom we have sucured patents, ~ 


- upon request, lists o 
Highest References —Prompt Attention—Reasonable Terms 
FREE COUPON Seay 

_VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attorneys | 


EW YORK OFFICES PHILADELPHIA OFFICES PITTSBURGH OFFICES 
1007. Woolworth Bldg. 714-715 Liberty Bidg.: 514 Empire Bidg. 


Hl Chicago Offices: 4114 Tacoma Bldg. San Francisco Office: Hobart Bidg. 
1 MAIN OFFICES: 776 9TH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE OF CHARGE your books as described above. 


Address 


says Frank De Pries, 
one of our live wire 
L. 


$20. 77 profit per 
a si: for 217 days. Slidell 
them a and Viles sold over 
$25,000 in 2 years. G. 

Howard earned $100 in one day. 
F.. E. Mendenhall worked half time 
| and made $100. a week. ‘ W. E. Find- 
| lay ran up) his commissions in a few 
months from $100 to over $500:per 
month. Every Home, Auto Owner, 
Store and Factory a Live Prospect— 
Keeton, Howard, and others, never 


‘sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our 
‘special training course starts you on 
road to’success first day. If now ém- 
ployed, mwe-can show you how to make 
big money during spare time. No Ex- 
_ perience’ Necessary. Get our Sales Plan. 
' Write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
_\ 947 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, 0. 


za 


on Gallon of Gasoline 

with Air Friction Carburetor 

. And we guarantee all other 
cars nearly double present 
mileage, power and _ flexi- 
bility, make hills on high 
formerly difficult. on low. 
We carry models for any ear, truck, tractor, 
marine or stationary engine. See our won- 
derful mileage guarantees—on gallon of gaso- 
line for other cars. Makes old cars better 
than new. 


Ford...., 34 mi,Reo..... 24 mi,'Chevro’t,. 32 m 

Buick 4,. 30 mi. pany 23.mi.jMax’l (25) 30 a 
Buick 6.. 24 mi./Olds. 6., 23 mi.JNash 6., 23 mi, 
Hudson.. 20 mi.|Paige 6.. 20 mijLincoin 8, t7 mi. 
Hupp:... 25-mi, Oakland 6.24 mi.jStd’krht.6.23 mi. 
Dodge... 28 mi. ]Overl’nd 4.32 miJGole 8... 17 mi. 


| If your car is not mentioned here send name 
ga roe} for particulars and our guarantee 
on it. 


_ SENT ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


| You can drive any car in heaviest traffic 
without shifting gears, Starts off on high 
in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark 
plugs or carbon in cylinders. No leaking of 
gas into crank case. Try it 30 days on our 
guarantee of money: back if not entirely sat- 
isfied.. No strings to our guarantee, YOU 
ARE THE JUDGE. Any one who can handle 
a wrench can attach it; No boring of new 
holes or changing of operating mechanism. 
Write today. Agents Wanted. 


- AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
1210 Raymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, U. S. mae 


How. io Pas Examinations 


USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 
“We publish past Examinations 
with Answers. Study. these care- | 
fully. and you will. pass any. 
Teacher’s Examination or Civil | 
Service Examination that is of- 
fered in any State in the United 
States.._These examinations were 
_prepared under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late 
Commissioner of Education .for 
New York and former President 
of the University of Illinois. 
dere are Examinations for Many Years Past 
with Answers: ‘ 
These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 
There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Sub- 
jects, “and the cost for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid. 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in ARIFHMETIC,* with Ans. § .25 
{5 Yrs. of Exam. in GRAMMAR, with Ans. .25 


Dr. Draper 


20 Yrs. cf Exam. in GEOGRAPHY,* with Ans. .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in SPELLING, with Ans, .30 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in METHODS, with Ans. 25 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in CIVIL GOV’T, with Ans, . 


20 Yrs. of Exam, im AMER, HIST. 
20 Yrs, of Exam. in ENG. COMP., 


20 Yrs. of Exam. in SCHOOL LAW, : 

20 Yrs. of Exam. in GEN’L HIST, ‘th Ans, .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam, in RHETORIC, th Ans, .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in LITERATURE, with Ans, .30 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in PHYSICS, with Ans. ,25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in ZOOLOGY, with Ans. .25 


(4 Yrs. of Exam. in GEOLOGY, 
4 Yrs. of Exam. in SHOOL ECON., 


14 Yrs, of Exam, in CHEMISTRY, with Ans, ,25 

14 Yrs. of Exam. in BOTANY, with Ans. .25 
$4.90 | 

*Solutions given to all problems, *Includes Physical. 


The above set of ‘Question and Answer Books’’ 
(Price $4.90) will be sent postpaid, for $2.50; or 
any ten of the books for $2.0.. If ordering for’ 
Class Use—the price is 25 cents each, Postpaid, In 
quantities of ten, 

BALL PUBLISHING ea Box A, Rochester, N. af 


OU can make 2 $15 to 
$60 weekly in your 
spare time writing 
show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting. We instruct — 
you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay 
you cash each week and 
@| guarantee you steady work. 
mj} Write for full particulars 
wi} and free booklet. 

WEsz-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


Authorized Capital $1, 250,000.00 
129 Colborne cic = Toronto, at 


F 
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| Easy to Read Notes 


j card will do. You will to your tenor banjo course and reserve 
- forfree Bookle: receive full particulars i a gift, $18, full tone, professional size, . 


TN TR ee a ee 
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| If you can spell CA-B-B-A-G-E you can quickly af : é 


learn to play Tenor Banjo and become popular. 


Just as speedily as you learned your A, B, C.’s, you 
can learn to read notes and quickly learn to play tenor 
banjo. Any one can master this instrument. There is no necessity for 
you to be a wall flower. You can quickly become popular, happy and suc- 
cesstul. Tenor banjoists are in great demand, both as professionals and for 
home entertainment. Shortly after you enroll you will be able to playthe tenor 
banjo like a professional. Our method is so easy you will play real music. the 
first day. _ i 

Answer this advertisement at once and secure _a genuine, full professional size — 
Tenor Banjo Free with course when you enroll. Even if you have had no previous | 
musical knowledge whatsoever, you can positively quickly learn to play from our 
easy home instructions. ‘ 


Quickly Learn to Play SAZZ, Hits #2 Classics 


Prof, Harry The day you receive your first lesson and your free tenor 
S. Six was banjo, you will play a simple piece. Most students write they 
Q2 years head | play after one-half to one hour’s practice. Then the following 
of Glee and: week you will play more difficult pieces. Broadway hits such | 
Instrumental 33 as ‘‘Mamma Loves Papa, Papa _ Loves Mamma,’’ _binger | 
Clubs of N. ° Awhile,” “‘I Love You,’’ ‘‘Wonderful One,’ ‘‘Arcady, When 
¥Y  <Oniver- Lights Are Low,’’ and any others will be played by you long 
sity. before you have finished course. 


New Picture Short Cut Method 


Arthur Brisbane, 
the highest paid 
journalist in the 
world, once _ said 
that ‘‘a single pic- 
ture is worth a 
thousand words.’’ He was 
’ right, for it stands to reason 
when you take your instru- 
ment in hand along with the actual 
photographs of our professors in 
action as your guide it is easy to 
imitate and do the right thing. 


’ ‘ eh 
OurProfessors PhonographRecordsFree Wo, 280 tum 
additional, guide, phongraph records of our professors 
3 playing the pieces you are learning along with our thorough, 
‘printed and illustrated easy-to-read course. The plan, in reality and almost in actuality, 
brings our professors to you in your own home. s 


NoForming Class to Wait For Learn toPlay for FewCents a Day 


Send in coupon at once and receive full to send for particulars and enroll. Be- 
particulars. You can enroll immediately and cause the payments are so small that 
get full benefit of the complete New York they really amount to a few cents per 
_ Academy of Music course, without waiting day. Every student who enrolls at once 
for a forming class. There are no delays will also secure a handsome, full tone, 
whatsoever, You start your lessons at once. professional size, tenor banjo free. 


2% x} $ " ~ =m am eS SE SE em es es es oS 
] 

Dont Senda Single Cent | senza again sates 

Rash Coupon Rush coupon, or post of hia all information relative 


about our course and we will reserve one of tenor banjo for me. This obligates me 
our regular $18, full tone professional size LI a aa ae whatever. 

‘enor banjos for you, which will be given | Name 

free when you enroll. Act quickly. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Daioa7 ~ 212 Fifth Ave.New York. ALY. ity. ai ae UState nian 


Pr ee . 


‘27 Gc 
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~ “You'll Never Regret Planting Kelly Trees’ || 


_ For over forty-four years Kelly-grown nursery stock leas - given utmost 


shipped promptly, 
Prices ‘‘square’’ 


Members American Asso- 


ciation of Nurserymen. 805 Main St. 


satisfaction to. leading fruit growers -in 
quality is considered the 
nursery grown trees and plants. 


Quality—Service—Price 


All trees, plants and shrubs grown at the Kelly Nurseries are of 
Al] shipments carefully prepared, packed and 
assuring excellent condition of stock on arrival. 
and always satisfactory. - 


Send for beautifully Hlustrated FREE 1925 catalog—our only salesman. 


KELLY BROS., NURSERIES 


Founded 1880 


finest selected stock. 
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Hear clearly and 
distinctly with a 


| Little Gem 
_| Ear Phone 
| Simplest and smallest 
hearing device. 

| Awarded the Gold Medal at 
Ny... the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Our latest improvement, the Gem 

Sound Perfector, insures clear, positive 

| hearing in any assemblage, at any dis- 
ance, ; 


| Try our Auto Har Massage: used to stop 


head noises and improve hearing. HMx- 
pert advice without charge. 
« 


Call or write for booklet, 


_ |GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 


806-W. A. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St. 
B’way, N. Y. C. Phone Fitz Roy 3744 
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many Staites, where Kelly 
highest standard quality to he had in 


Dansville, N. Y. 
LARGE 


AGENTS frorirs 


s s , y 
Genuine Gold Sign Letters 
For store fronts,, office windows ‘and 
glass signs of all kinds. No experience 
necessary. Anyone can put them on 
and make money'right from the start. 


A Comfortable Weekly Income 
You can sell to nearby trade or travel 
all over the country. There is a big 
demand for window lettering in every 
town. Send for free samples and par- 
ticulars. E ; 


Liberal. Offer to General Agents 


METALLIC LETTER CO. 


421-A No. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


To quickly obtain 
some good agents in 
territory where we 
are not represented, 
| 2 we offer one man in 
Wi «each community the 
enance to obtain our finest | 
all wool $30.00 suit free and 
$5. to $25 daily in spare 
time, introducing our guar- 
anteed made to order suits, 
$18 and up. Special offer 
expires not later than Jan- 


uary Ist, 1926, so, if inter- 
ested, write at once for full 
details. Just your name and 
address on a postcard brings 
prompt reply. 


American Woolen Mills Co, 
Astablished 1888 


Dept. 5084, Chicago 
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The Right Job 


for Your Boy—for You 


Science has shown that in 
every human there are the 
sure outward signs which 
reveal hidden talents and 
fundamental traits of char- 
acter. Learn how to find 
those hidden talents which - a 

clamor for development, The Man of 30 to 40 
Learn how to tell the dif- Still Has Time to Change! 


ference between funda- If you are between 30 
mental traits and passing and 40 years of age 
childhood characteristics. and are fully satisfied 
Learn how to guide your- with the progress you 
self (or your boy) into a have made—don’t give 
vocation where the true, up to the idea that you 


inborn talents can be used have reached the high- 
to greatest advantage. In est rage SA develop- 
his introduction to the ment of which you are 


book mentioned below capable. 


pel eee SA 

- “This live capital, 
Chas. M. Schwab says: yin TY? canital, 
man, varies so greatly in different individuals that it 
must be used in special ways to get'the best results.’’ 


THE RIGHT JOB—The Right Job will show you how 
to find out what your strongest traits are. It will show 
you where and how to use them to get the greatest pos- 
sible results. It means not merely larger earning power, 
but that greater happiness which comes from being in 
zongenial work. 


WORK OF NOTED AUTHOR—“The Right Job” is a 
new and truly epoch-making work by Dr. K. M. H. 
Blackford, originator of character analysis and its ap- 
plication to business. Charles M. Schwab, a man who 
has helped more men to success than probably any one 
in the country today—has written a valuable introduc- 
tion to this work. It is published in two volumes of 
250 pages each. Written in clear, simple language, il- 
lustrated with 200 charts, diagrams and photographs. 
Tells how to read the signs of the head, face and hands 
to discover those inner traits and characteristics that 
bring you success, 

SPECIAL OFFER REVIEW OF REVIEWS—Recorc- 
nizing the great value of this work, the Review of Re- 
views has arranged to offer it at the mere cost of bind- 
ing in connection with a subscription to the Review of 
Reviews as explained in the coupon. The up-to-date 
news and views on every phase of the world’s activities 


This boy should be in: 


Civil Engineering Forestry, — 
Transportation Construction 
Salesmanship Agriculture 
and similar lines, depending 
upon other traits by which 
the vocational counsellor 


ges A, 


decides by the process of ‘4 4 : ‘ 

elimination: op the Review of Reviews will keep you abreast of the 

ee ere #61 SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON : 

Forehead prominent at * 
brow, wide at lower sec- N.Y. W. A. 4 
tion: The Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave,, New York, N. Y. eo 

ieee Dies wide ears and — LS fot free ceciminction; all cHAY ees DEEDS y 4 

: i “THE JOB’’—in two volumes. so enter 
a ere mont Borer aise my subscription to the Review of Reviews for 18 3 


months at its regular price. 


After a week, if I decide to keep the volumes I will 
send you 50c to cover the mere cost of binding the 
books.. And I will send you $1.00 a month for six 
months to pay for the subscription ‘to Review of 


Broad square shoulders, 


narrow hips; |. 
Large hands with square 

finger tips. 
This lad is eye-minded. 
Doesn’t like study. Hates 
detail and confinement. De- 
mands physical activity. Be- 
longs in the open. 
To require him to become a 
lawyer, or a desk man in 
any line, condemns him not 
ony to failure but to im- 
paired health and lifelong 
regret and unhappiness. 
Get these books on trial— 
Analyze YOUR Child 


Reviews. Otherwise, after a week, I will return 
the volumes to you and owe you nothing. \ 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
Ideal Furniture for the Home and Camp 
A complete line of folding furniture — cots, 


chairs, stools, tables, wash 
. stands, bath tubs, bar 
| No. 1 frames, ete. ‘ 


Dealers Everywhere. Send for Catalogue. aa 35 


|| GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO,, Pept Wi25 


RACINE, WIS. 


so i STs id 


an, ee 
oi ~ 


NEW YORK PREPARATORY SCH 
a te A oR Cox BROOKLYN SCHOOL 


id cet, 

| | Chartered by the Regents of New York State. 0 x 
9S batatal "SAVE ONE OR MORE YEARS IN PREPARATION pai’? GFaduates 
LLEGE E N T. 


Enter at Any Time - Laboratories - D ning 
) i__Inquire for catalog and ‘Success in Regents’ and College Eni oy Fb eh me 
[MAIL ; Start 


ORDER | 


you how to secure agents by 
tive book sent free. PIER CO 


LUMBER - 
MOULDINGS 


PROMPT METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SERVICE 
OF LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 
GET OUR PRICES FIRST 
- QUALITY ALWAYS 
TEL WATKINS 1625—1626—1627 


PREVER LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices and Yards 
- 250 West 23d Street, Bet. 7th and 8th Aves., New Yor 


)GoLp MEDAL Fonpe| 


“The ae 
. Book on 


RADIO’ 


“F ver written 


(WUT RLU a 


Compiled by HARRY F. DART, E.E. 
od with the Western Electric Co. 2 
and S. Army Instructor of Radio 
technically edited by F. H. DOANE 
514 pages—Pocket Size 


UST off the press! The greatest book 
= 1B on radio ever written. Price only $1. 

Filled with sound, practical, tested 
information for every radio fan, from 
beginner to hard-boiled owl. Written, 
compiled and edited by radio experts of 
national reputation. 

Every page tells you something use- 
ful. And there are 514 pages! More 
than 150 illustrations and diagrams! 

You may dip into this I. C. S. Radio 
Handbook at random, or hunt up spe- 
cial information you want, or read it 
right through. Different types of re- 
ceiving and sending hook-ups are _ ex- 
plained; interesting experiments; defi- 
nitions; codes and symbols; technical 
| data and thousands of suggestions for 
getting more pleasure out of radio. 
| Will save you from wasting money on 
things that won’t work. More than 
100,000 sold. 

Send $1 to-day and get this 514- 
| page I.C.S. Radio Handbook before 


you spend another cent on parts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


| pp TEAR OUT HERE —————~ 


INTHRNATIONAL CORRHSPONDENOH SOHOOLS 
t Box 4394-C, Scranton, Penna. 

| TI enclose One Dollar. op? send me—post-~ 
| paid—the 514-page I. C. Radio Handbook. 
| It is understood that if s am not entirely 


I 
satisfied I may return this book within five | 
. days and you will refund my money. | 
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The Sport Twin 


Weighs Only 40 Ibs. 
but It’s sae 


UST clamp this trim, 

compact little Evinrude | 

“twin” on your boat 
and shove off! At the 
first pull of your Easy — 
Starter your boat glides — 
away—smoothly, | ani 
swiftly. 
The Sport Twin is ee: 
ly designed, accurately | 
balanced and built right. 
Magneto-in-flywheel — no 
batteries — instant start- 
ing. Automatic Reverse 
and Safety Tilt-Up. Fin- 
ished in aluminum and 
nickel (bronze for salt 
water) —a_ beauty, and 
as good as it looks. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR 60, 


264 Florence St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


EVINRUDE 
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EW VEST POCKET 


B) ADDING MACHINE| 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a $ 
$300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to oper- 
ate —nothing to get out of order. 
Everyone who uses figures should 
own one. 


Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger 
clears it. Don’t carry a pocket full of. pencil 
stubs and scrap paper to do your figuring. Carry 
a Ve-Po-Ad. 

s Send no money, just name 
10 Days Trial and address ses Be will send 
machine postpaid. Pay postmaster on delivery, 
$2.95. Use it for 10 days to prove it does all we 


. claim. If not perfectly satisfied, we will refund 
Hi} your money. Limited supply. Send order today. 


Ree Reliable Adding Machine Corp. — 
"eh Dept. 40, 170 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Bord | A G E | T S Here’s a money maker. Everybody wants one. 


Splendid profit. Write for special offer. 


' | The World Is Our Customer 


For almost a quarter of a century the World Building has 
been using the sanitary products and the service of the 
West Disinfecting Company. Thousands of other build- 
ings, large and small, throughout the country are our 
patrons, 


We manufacture Disinfectants and Cleansers, Insecticides, 
Deodorants, Fumigators, Liquid Soaps, and Dispensers,, 
Paper Towels, Metal Polish and other sanitary products, 
_all of which are fully guaranteed, 


Ask us to send one of our experienced Representatives to 
you—no obligation, 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


411 Fifth Avenue New York 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— 


, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW on es Mae 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMM ORTALS- 


ISZT wand Wagner, once they 
L: heard the Steinway, would 
have no other piano. It be- 
came the voice of Paderewski, of 
Hofmann and Rachmaninoff. It 
is the one piano used by Fried- 
man and Cortot. Mischa Levitzki 


said of the Steinway, “It is the 
only piano that satisfies my every 
wish.” The qualities that endear 


the Steinway to the immortals of x 
music contribute equally to the 


happiness of those who are lovers 


of music. For the pianist of the 
home there is no inspiration — 
greater than the Steinway tone. 


Its perfection aids the musical de- . 


velopmeni of children. All music 
achieves a higher plane when | 
played upon the Steinway. — 


Any new. Steinway piano may be purchased with a cash denosit of 
10%, with the balance extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Uprights, $875 and up; Grands, $1425 and up 


In Greater New York, Steinway pianos are sold only at Steinway Hail 


‘STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., N-Y. 


New Address Early 
109-113 West 57th St., 


in 1925, 
N. Y. 
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Ad 


y $100 to $250 a Week 


Become a 


Professional 


Photographer 


| ‘Here is a new opportunity t® enter one 
of the most interesting and best paying 
professions on earth, No previous ex- 
|] persence needed. Thousands of posi- 
‘| tions in all branches: Motion Picture, 
Commercial, Studio Portraiture, News 
Photography. 
-\There’s practically no limit to the 
salaries paid in this fascinating field. 
‘| Fascinating work; travel. Or go into 
‘business for yourself. Opportunities _ev- 
erywhere to start Commercial or Por- 
' traiture Studios. 


| LEARN AT HOME! 


| New plan of the New York 
| Institute of Photography 
| teaches you auickly in 
snare time at home. Does 
|} not interfere with your 

| present work. You can earn 
‘| money while you learn, 
In a few weeks you are 
actually in this big-paying 
profession. 


_ MOTION PICTURE 
OR VIEW CAMERA 


| your choice of Motion Picture or View 
|} Gamera absolutely Free if you act 
| quickly. Motion picture camera takes real 
| motion pictures on standard film used 
|} in all theatres. VIEW CAMERA is fine 
| “Spt em model, 5x7, with genuine an- 
as 


|= WRITE FOR 
h NEW BOOK 


ns 


explaining all the marvel- 
oa ous opportunities and the 

\= rapher in your spare 
time, Full details of won- 


et / 
Be Send to-day for valu- 
HONAL, 
remarkably easy and 
quick way of becoming 
derful Free Cameras also included, Write 
post card or letter to-day. No cost or 


able new illustrated pook 
a Professionu] Photog- 
obligation. 


weer eee neewes 


Note—Also Resident Instruction, If 
you prefer to attend our big New York 
or Chicago schools write for catalog 201 
to nearest address: 141 W. 386th St., 


ere eee ee eee eee eee ey 


New York City, or 630 8. Wabash Ave., 
Ghicago. 


New York Institute of Photography 


Dept. 1225, 143 West 36th St. 
NEW YORK CiTY 


— 


A 


FREE 


Likes Candler Bldg, 220 W. 42d St., 


ry ry icy A acetal 


ppliances for Deafness — 


Here is good news for 
the Deaf or people 
who are hard of hear- 
ing. Science has at} 
last triumphed over 
deafness. Unless your | 
Auditory Nerve is en- 
tirely destroyed, the 
Acousticon will enable | 
you to hear as per-| 
fectly as anyone 
whose hearing is normal. Thousands 
who have been Deaf for years report 
most gratifying results—many say 
they can hear the slightest whisper 
and that their natural hearing has 
been greatly improved. We have 
testimonials from Governors, Bank- | 
ers, Ministers, Lawyers and thou- 
sands of others. So great is our 
confidence that we invite every suf- 
ferer to 


Try It 10 Days FREE 


You are not asked to purchase this re- 
markable invention until you have tried | 
it 10 days FRER, .until you have proved 
to your entire satisfaction that it is 
what you need and want—until you are 
absolutely certain that it will enable you 
to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 
wish, you may keep and pay for it, 
otherwise return it and there will be no 
charge. 


Send No Money 


We ask for no deposit. We do not ship | 
Cc. 0. D. We send you this latest scien- 
tific invention entirely at our own risk | 
and expense for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL, 
We don't ask you to pay first and then 
refund your money if you are not satis- 
fied. We send you the Acousticon with- 
out cost or obligation. It must prove 
its own merits to your entire satisfac- 
tion. Unless you are amazed and de- 
lighted with it, you are not asked to 
purchase. When we say MREE TRIAL, 
we mean MREE TRIAL, so send name 
and address at once for deseriptive liter- 


| ature, testimonials and FRED TRIAL | — 


request blank. 


Dictograph Products Corporation | 
New York | 
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Hotel Business of- 
fers men thousands [§ 
of high-grade ex- Ks 
ecutive positions. 


Re 


Hotels Start 


Salaries up to*3500 a Year 


—~ with your living 


Do you realize how easily you can secure a high-salaried 
position and quick advancement in the hotel industry? Do 
you know that the big luxurious hotels offer men and 
women 70,000 high-class executive positions a year? YOU 
can quickly get into this fascinating business and have 


SE 

Be a Hotel Hostess, 
8 oci ai Secretary, 
Many positions 

for women. 


your living expenses paid. 


sx you are now making less than $3,500 a 
year, you surely owe it to yourself and your 
family to learn about the amazing oppor- 
tunities now open to you in the big luxurious 
Hotels, Clubs, Cafeterias, Restaurants and 
Apartments. Today this is the first indus- 
try in America—with over $992,394,968 in 
new hotels being built in 1924, exceeding by 
$200,000,000 the next largest industry. 


70,000 Positions Open to You 


Think of it! Over 70,000 EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS, paying up to $10,000 a year, are 
Open each year in the hotels of the United 
States, Then, too, this tremendous industry 
is expanding so rapidly that over 5,000 NEW 
POSITIONS A MONTH are being created by 
the buiding of NEW hotels. 


Big Pay—Delicious Meals 
—Free Apartments 


These are only a few of the many advan- 
tages ‘which the hotel business now offers 
you. It is easy, big salaries are paid, with 
delicious meals and luxurious apartment 
FREE, fine environment, quick advancement 
and constant contact with people of stand- 
ing, inflaence and wealth. 


No Previous Experience 
Necessary 


Nurses, housewives, office workers, me- 
chanics, clerks, laborers, even professional 
men, such as dentists; have broken away 
from low. pay and are building successful, 
prosperous careers in the hotel business, 
You can do the same, no matter what your 
age or present occupation, with the Lewis 
Hotel Training Course and the Lewis Direct- 
ed Progress Plan. Our methods endorsed—our 
graduates employed by hotels everywhere. 


Free Book Describes Your 
Big Opportunity 


Let.us. show you how you can now.-get into 


this desirable profession and earn up to #2008 


& week—living expenses are usually included, 
and you need no previous experience. We 
have published, for free distribution, a valu- 
able illustrated book, “YOUR BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITY,’ which shows you how to start, 
how to get quick advancement, how to se- 
cure delicious meals and luxurious apart- 
ment FREE, how you can travel and see the 
world if you wish, and scores of other in- 
teresting facts about the hotel field, 


This valuable book tells you about the won- 
derful opportunities now open to you in this 
fascinating profession. It shows exactly how 
quickly you can become a high-salaried hotel 
executive, and how you can secure IIFE 
MEMBERSHIP FREE in our National Em- 
‘ployment Bureau. Get Our Free Book at 
Once! Mail the Coupon NOW! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 


Room 0-7496 
Washington, D. C, 


LEWIS mores TRAINING 
CHOOLS, 

Room 0-496, 

Washington, D. C. 


Kindly send me, without any obligation 
on my part, your FREE BOOK, ‘Your 
Big Opportunity,’’ which shows how I 
may enter the hotel business, 


ON ATHG ince sip ice ain.o saterece micaiaatleteiata ste a 
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Offices , Representatives 
‘CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL, CAN. 
SAN FRANCISCO HAVANA, CUBA 
eek MANCHESTER, ENG. 
QUEBEC, CAN. GLASGOW, SCOT. 
LONDON, ENG. DUNDEE, SCOT. 


|| Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. | 
|| accounraNts AND AUDITORS ~—° 
(Established 1883) 


eae 120 BROADWAY 
8 tet NEW YORK 


UNIVERSAL FAVORITE 


a The Lightest and Strongest 

Gat PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH 
with THREE RECORDS—FREE 
s Six Numbers 2 

YOUR OWN SELECTION 

wm, Built in a karakul leather covered 
fe) case. Equipped with either a single 
or double spring motor, which can 
be wound while playing. The corner 
protectors, locking device and all 


other trimmings are heavily nickel 
plated with a non-spil! needle box. 
| Equipped with record album to hold 
8 records. 


t DIMENSIONS 
in Width 1114 inches Height 6% inches 
' Length 14 inches Weight 13 pounds 
; PRICES 
mingie. Spring, Portables: . iiaciessescccvs cee ce $16.50 
Double “Spring, Portables... cc. cosceccewesse 19.25 


Save money in buying through us! 


_. The Novelty Distributing Co. of America 
1658 Broadway - Manufacturers and Importers - NewYork City 
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Advertisements Miscellaneous 


MARBLES .ousing 

| Equipment 
Embracing more than sixty popular items, Marble’s 
offers a complete line of Axes, Knives, Waterproof 


Matchboxes, Coat and Pocket Compasses, Game Get- . 
ter Gun, Gun Cleaning Implements, Gun Sights, ete. 


Safety Pocket Axes Handiest axe made. Finest tempered 
steel blade with 1l-in. drop forged steel handle and hard ¥ 
rubber side plates. Nickel plated folding guard, No, 2. 
Price $3.25. 


Waterproof Matchbox: Heavily nickeled, seamless brass 
Pocketcase for matches. Absolutely waterproof, 60 cents. 


Woodcraft Knife: Knife for all outdoor needs. 4%-inch 
blade, leather handle, $2.25; stag handle, $3.00. ” 


Coat Compass: Waterproof screw case, with double safety- : 
Woodcraft nin bracket for fastening to coat, vest or belt. No. tea Safety 


Knife Stationary dial, $1.50; No. 082—Revolving dial, $1.75; No 
» 082L—Laminous revolving dial, $2.25. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
catalog of complete line. It’s free. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


E7283 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich.y.:ersroot 


Compass ; Match Box | 


HIGHEST prices paid for old coins. Keep ALL old Money. 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before 
1895.. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin’ Value 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to. ‘pay. 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. iby 
We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins for 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books. 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 


Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Be gi 


As one of the oldest patent firms in Amer-| — 


FS ee ee en aes 
ica, we give inventors, at lowest consistent 
charge, a service noted for results, evidenced 
by many well-known Patents of extraor- 


dinary value. Book, PATENT SENSE, ee 


s corpedl & hacey's 


636 F 5 F Street, Washington, D. C. Established 1869 


‘COMPS FARM AGENCY 


| Af Ete TREMENTS 
: S FARMS — B WRITE YOUR REQU. 
seus, MONTGOMERY ST. - TRENTON, N. J. 
are sores BI 
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/ Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots 


neumaimaaieii 


- ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful, clear 
complexion. 


_ Be'sure to ask for the double-strength Othine, as this is sold under ; 
_ guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 


We recommend the use of Othine Complexion Soap with Othine. 
_OTHINE LABORATORIES, 700 Lincoln Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HERE’S no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed of your ‘ 

| ‘freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed to remoye ; 
these homely spots. f 

For fifteen years Othine—double strength—has been successfully : 

4 used by thousands for the removal of freckles. : é 

3 Simply get an ounce of Othine from any drug or department 4 
a ‘store and apply a little of it night and morning and you should soon t 
see that even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the : 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than an H 


: R .WADSWORTH'S SANITARIUN) 
: _"“"Woopscourr” 


A RESTFUL SPOT 70 RECUPERATE ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CI7K, 


SS 
‘ . Se ee F * 
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LVIN D. WADSWORTH M.0.- SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


TELEPHONE z10 


Satisfied Customers Everywhere Endorse Our Policy of Fair Dealing | 
Peas Oe Oe Oe TO t 
Home Garden Grape Collection 
10 BSF malt? Postoala® 28: $1.95 
Worden Black, 2 Concord Black, 2 Brighton Red, 2 Niagara 


White, 
g Dower dt White. Ever 
grape eth me y garden has room for this Calisction of 10 


Everything eo to beautify your ground: 
illustrated catalogue, free tq’ oversbody. Wand oes ot 


POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 


urserymen 
110 GRANGER. AVENUE nA ee ehee 


ee a ee ee ee eee 
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Detroit, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 


‘Coupon—FREE Information 
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$50 to $200 a week, net, with no risk, no in- 
vestment, beats owning a store. It’s a sure, 
clean, honest and permanent business and you 
can start without one cent of capital. You can 
do what hundreds of others have done. You 
can start without experience, without invest- 
ment, without risk, make a good living right 
from the start and build a permanent, sure, 
repeat business that you can depend on year 
in and year out. 


Simpson Suits and Overcoats 
the World’s Greatest Values 


Every year Simpson values grow bigger, Simpson 
clothes get better. They are constantly being im- 
proved in fit, style, quality, and value. You and 
your customers can depend on a square deal from 
Simpson. 


~NEW LINE—The Greatest Ever 


It contains the biggest value all wool fabrics we 
have ever offered. It is complete and compre- 
hensive, and contains the most aitractive colors, 
patterns and weaves ever assembled, even at much 
higher prices.’ Simpson salesmen say there is no 
other line like Simpson. We have received hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic comments on the new line 
and reproduce a few of them here. z 

Every garment is tailored to order, union made, 
and guaranteed to fit, please, wear, and satisfy 
the customer. 


BIGGER PROFITS—LIBERAL BONUS 


Our itberal commissions and monthly bonus make 
it possible to earn more money than ever before. 
Some bonus checks mailed this month are W. P. 
Hough, $126.00; R. M. Hale, $89.00; OC. Hart, 
$157.00; R. H. Harding, $135.00; E. Ayr, $31.50; 
E. Geary, $112.00, and ‘over 300 others. 

Just think of a line that contains 30 overcoatings 
in 22 atte shadés and weaves, 10 topcoa‘tings 
and about’ 100 suitings in the best colors and fab- 
ries, all to sell at $31.50, tailored to order, union 
made, and no extra style charges. It’s the great- 
est tailoring value line ever attempted, and, backed 


' by our dependable style, fit, good workmanship 


and square dealing, it becomes the outstanding 
money-making line for salesmen who want to 
satisfy their customers. 

We have room for 150 more men, and if you think 
our clean-cut proposition might interest you, mail 
the coupon or a letter or card for free informa- 
tion. It may be the turning point of your life 
and bring you the same’ prosperity and content- 
ment that has come to hundreds of Simpson men. 


Branch Stores. in Boston, New York, 


J. B. Simpson, Inc.,; Dept, 1008, Chicago, Hl. 

Please send me free, a copy of your inter- 
esting 32-page book, which contains photo- 
graphs of your salesmen and their stories 
of success, told in their own words. I assume 
no obligation in asking for this. 


“NAME... 2.2227, - Tee 

BRP OSE ROLicen acts ik 2 Noah sigassm et MOM re ae 
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aweek 
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A Few of Hundreds of Letters 
We’ve Received From Our 
4 Men 

Frank Douglas, Michigan, writes: 
—‘I think your line is fine and will 
compare with any 50 to 60 dollars 
in town. Every one I have showed 
it to thinks it is a dandy,’’ : 


Wm. H. Troy, Massachusetts, — 
writes :—‘‘The fall line is great and 
I mean it, as I am a textile man 
and I have spent most of. my life 
in woolen and worsted mills, and 
have been in nearly every depart- 
ment of some of the largest mills 
in the country, also have done de- 
Signing in my time. So again T can 
Say, we have a great line for the 
fall.” : : 

B. H. Eller, Virginia, writes :—‘‘1 
am very much pleased with the line, 
It is the handsomest lot of cloth 
I’ve ever seen put out for fall an 
winter sales. I have had unusua, 
satisfaction in selling the sp 
line, every customer satisfied 
alterations average best but about 
one suit in twenty. You'folks sure 
do your part in careful tailoring 
and making the hidden parts i 
high class way.’’ “ 

J. J. O'Sullivan, Connecticut, 
writes:—‘‘I am enthusiastic about — 
the new fall line. I was so delight- 
ed with them I looked them over 
three times before I could get away 
from: them. I know that I have an. 
assortment that will please any- 
body; they are the finest JI ever 
saw; and I am very much pleased 
with the different improvements you 
are making from year to year.” 

W. S. Lawrence, Indiana, writes:. 
—‘‘Finest bunch of: fabrics ever 
assembled even at twice the price.” 

C. O. Faerber, Colorado, writes: 
—‘‘I feel that it is impossible to im- 
prove on the new fall line. I have 
never had an alteration with the 
Simpson line.’’ 

W. E. Rayburn, Missouri, writes: 
—‘‘I think you have put out a line 
of super values for fall and winter, 
1924, Fabrics. are very beautiful 
with an exceptionally fine finish.” 


TAILORED-TO-ORPER SUITS | 
AND OVERCOATS 2 


Chicago, Il. 
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Big Money 


Paid For Old 
COIN S 


Have you an odd or old coin or bill? It may be worth 
several dollars. Many coins of great value are picked up 
in circulation. It is second nature for most people to 
eount. their change—but not one in a thousand examines the coins they receive. 
Numerous coins that change hands daily command 100 per cent premium—and more, 


$2,500.00 for One Coin 


We recently paid $2,500.00 for just one them too. There is a ready market for 
silver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albany. all rare coins, bills and stamps. We our- 
We paid Mr. Bloemer of New Orleans selves pay cash premiums for all rare 
$500.00 for just one $10.00 gold piece. money. Right now we offer $50.00 for the 
Another $2,500.00 coin was discovered by 1913 Liberty head nickels (not Buffalo) ; 
Andrew Henry of Lewistown, Idaho, He $50.00 for 1894 S. Mint Dime; $2,00 to 
received it in change but recognized its $8.00 for 1853 Quarters without arrows, 
value. You can easily learn to recognize etc. We offer up to $1,000.00 premium for 
certain coins and lesser amounts for many others, It 
will pay you to get posted, Send 4c for large Tilustrated 
Coin Circular. It may mean much profit to you. Write 
now. You have nothing to lose and everything to gain, 


The NumismaticCompany of Texas 
(Formerly The Numismatic Bank) 
Dept. W. Fort Worth Texas 


Largest Rare Coin Firm in U. S 
Established over 20 years. 


CONCENTRATION spelis SUCCESS 


You are always able to think of and concentrate 
on whatever irritates or annoys you, but you fre- 
quently lack the ability to concentrate: upon 


and materialize that which you want. 

When you have lost money it is easy 
to think of, concentrate on, and live in 
the consciousness of your loss, but very 
difficult to think of your ever having an 
abundance of money. 

When you are sick your trouble is so 
real that the thought of your being 
strong, healthy and well again seems 
almost impossible. 

The same is true when business is 
poor, or you are out of employment, or 
you have lost some very dear one, or are 
unhappy, dissatisfied, or have any kind 
of lack in your life. 

Just try concentrating on any one 
thing you want for five minutes, shut- 

| ting out entirely every random, stray, 
tramp thought. 

When you can concentrate on what 
you want you Will always be the master of 
yourself and your environment, and will pos- 
sess Wd which most persons know little or 
nae g about. : 

ou can develop this power when you learn and persistently apply the le 
taught in two wonderful books by F. W. Sears, M: P., entitled Uaneeairattonts 
Its pee er: ah Psychology,’”’ and ‘‘How to Conquer Fear.’”’ 
o matter how many lessons or books you have had, these book i { 
Both books mailed postpaid anywhere in the.world for $1, Or ernie ee 
U. S. Post Office—you pay postman $1 and postage on delivery. 
Many say they are ‘‘worth a thousand dollars.” Money back if you want it. 


CENTRE PUBLISHING CO., 84 828 7th Ave. X-14, New York, N. Y. 
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This Million Dollar Book 


of America’s Greatest Bargains 


FB 


J i hk \ 


ful watch, chain and knife set. 
Where have you ever seen such | 
value before? A 12 size, 7 jewel 
Open Face Elgin in’a guaranteed — 
20-year Engraved Yellow Gold - 
Case, with engraved dial, furnish-. 
ed with a fine quality Gold-Filled 
Chain and Knife—all at this — 
i) amazing price. Guarantee with 
N every watch. This beau- 5 95 

(x) tiful Timepiece, a wonder- 24! ae 
Peay ful bargain, only........- a hae 


Here is another striking example 
from our Million Dollar Bargain 
Book. ‘This is the celebrated 19 
jewel Illinois, of Railroad quality, 

_ adjusted to three positions, isoch- 
ronism and temperature. Fitted 
in. a. beautiful 14 kt. Green Gold 
Filled Octagon Case with engrayv- 
‘ed bezel.’ Furnished with a dis- 
tinctive Gold Filled Chain and 
Knife. A beautiful watch, which: 
will give a lifetime of accurate 
service. A truly astonishing value 
at this strixingly low ; 
price. .Complete, with yy 
absolute guarantee, only 


Cag . - 4 eo fs 
No Money in Advance 
‘ we ful watch values pictured above sent you for FREE 
Bein eT A NATON ast one euce in advance. If you keep your selection, 
pay at the rate of ; ae wi. # 
LE - CENTS A DAY—merely the ‘‘small change’? you no 
ae fg inition will soon pay for a wonderful watch or a_ splendid 
diamond. 8% yearly increase in value on all diamond exchanges 
absolutely guaranteed. Also 5% bonus privilege. Aah 
ili ollar Bargain Book FREE, Get it now. Make choice 
eal salah ‘Bargains in America. Send coupon for 
your copy to-day. Get the benefit of our liberal charge 
account plan. Write Dept. 2205 


2-4 Maiden Lane 

Dept, 2205 7% 
New York, N.Y, 
Please send me at once, your 
big 128-page MILLION DOL- 


LAR BARGAIN BOOK, showing 
thousands of America’s Greatest ‘ 


oJ. M. LYON & CO. INC Diam.nd and Jewelry Bargains, 


2- 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 4 PERE cee Beer ach merece 
/n Business Nearly \00 years faded, 3655 6S SE Fecal es Be ee sees 
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_PAINTING GUIDE 


|| TO PAINT— |TO VARNISH—| TO STAIN— |TO ENAMEL 


USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT| USE PRODUCT 


SURFACE 


; 
|| AUTOMOBILES. . | 


‘AUTOMOBILE 
TOPS AND 
MEATS i lees Lis 


f 


aK 


 BRICK........ ee 


CEILINGS, 
||. Interior. . 
e Exterior . 
|| CONCRETE 
||| DOORS, 
Interior. .......4 
Exterior 
PPENGES. 5. amie. 


‘FLOORS, 
~ Interior (weod). . 
| Conerete. 


FURNITURE, 
Indoors 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
HOUSEHOLD 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


S-W Auto Top and 
S-W Auto Seat 
Dressing 


SWP House _ Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall 
Finish 


| jFlat-Tone 


SWP House Paint 


S-W Concrete Wall 
Finish 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 

SWP House Paint 

Metalastic 

IS-W Roof and 
Bridge Paint 

S-W_ Inside 
Paint 

S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 

S-W Porch and 
Deck Paint 


Floor 


Enameloid 


Exterior. i 
\/ LINOLEUM. . 


|| RADIATORS 
_ |i) ROOFS, 
Shingle. ........ 
ALG Rae 
. Composition. 
|| SCREENS 
TOYS. . 
| WALLS, 
Interior... 
' (Plaster 
Wallboard) 


| WICKER 


| woop woRK 
_Interior........4 


' Removing 
Paint and Varnish 
use Taxite—quick 
| —- easy — thorough 
—economical — can 
‘be used by anyone 
—-on any surface, 


Enameloid 


SWP House Paint 
taht 


Fee iene 

S-W Aluminum o 
Gold Paint 4 

5-W Roof and 
Bridge Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 


coats Floor | 


S-W Screen Enamel 
S-W Family Paint 


Mj Flat-Tone 


SWP House Paint 
Enamelid 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 


Sear-Not Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Scar-Not Varnish 


Velvet Finish No. 
1044 


Rexpar Varnish 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Scar-Not Varnish 


ae ee 
Rexpar Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Sear-Not Varnish 


Stain 
ba aos Finish No, IS-W Oil 


NAMED BELOW 


-W Handcraft 
Stain—Floorlac 


S-W Oil Stain 


Floorlac 
s- ue Ganseret 


S-W_ Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Floorlao 


Floorlac 
S-W Oil Stain 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Floorlac. 


Floorlac 
S- As AB elt 


Stain 
Floorlac 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


Old: Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid 


| Old Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid - 
Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Inside Floor | 
Paint | 


pegs a: SL 
S-W Concrete 
Floor Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Did Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


For Cleaning 
ainted and -Var- 
nished Surfaces use 
Flaxoap, Made 
from linseed oil—|| 


contains no free ||| 
alkali — ~ restores || 


omiginal lustre, 


Write the SHERWIN-WILLIAMS co., 700 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 


. Ohio » 


for free copy of the tone 
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in every 


“Instances of quick pro- 


‘countless. 


for 


In 12 Weeks. / 


2 preg of people who only a 
short while ago were struggling 
along in low-salaried routine posi- 

tions are to-day earning double and 
treble their former salaries and are en- 
joying all the luxuries that make life 
worth while, 

They owe their sudden success to the 
evolution of a new science; a science 
through which they actually acquired 
mew minds—minds which were entirely 
remade in 12 to 15 weeks! 

How are these apparent miracles ac- 
complished? The explanation is quite 
simple. Psychologists have definitely 
established the fact that the average 
man goes through life using only about 
one-third of his possible brain power. 

If you are now working 
for low pay, if you have 
gotten yourself into a 
rut, if you are a _ sub- 
ordinate instead of an 
executive—it is a certain 
indication that you have 
let your mind “go slack.’’ 
The thing to do, there- 
fore, is to acquire a new 
mind. You can do it, just 
as thousands of others 
have done it. The way is 
easy—it is through Pel- 


“From a 


Pelmanism is the sci- 
ence of intensive mental 
development, Since its 
first appearance, 27 years 
ago, it has spread, with 
the sweep of a great re- 
ligion, to every corner of 
the globe, until to-day its 
students number over 
650,000 men and women 
walk of life. 

‘The results that Pel- 
manism is bringing are 
nothing short of amazing. 


just 3 
crease in 


year extra.”’ 


the 


present sal- 
ary is $1 0,- 
000 a year.’ 


motion through it are 
Cases of dou- 
bled salary in less than six months and 
trebled salary in less than a year are 
not at all unusual. In exceptional cases 
there have ‘been salary increases of 700, 
800, and even 1,000 per cent. And all 
because Pelmanism shows the way to 
new minds for old! 

‘Pelmanism will give you the. vital 
spark—it will give you the type of mind 
peo have always admired and 
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Minds 


Success 


Afew of the thousands 
of letters from suc- 
cessful students; 
salary of 
$975 I rose in one step 
to $2,000 a year, and 
in January this year 

to $4,000 a year.” 


“TJ am glad 
form you that I have 
received an 
salary 


amounting to $1,000 a 


“J had the pleasure 
of taking the. course 
during 1917- 1918. 
vious to my 
army my salary 


was $20 a week. 


longed 87 ( 


for. Under its powerful influence sabres 
handicaps as timidity, lack of initiative, 
faulty judgment, dull perception and 
lack of directive ability disappear as if 
by magic. Pelmanism will swing the 
wasted two-thirds of your brain into— 
action. You will actually be given a 
new mind—a mind which will sweep, 
you forward, which will lead you on, 
from success to success—until you have 
attained the goal you have set for your= ) 
self. 


FREE “Scientific Mind 


Training” / 


The coupon below will bring ‘you, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of.a 
splendid 64-page book on_ scientific 

mind training. This vitally 

interesting book describes 

Pelmanism in, | detail; 

reveals the unique method 

whereby © thousands of 
people everywhere are ac- 
quiring new minds for old 
in 12 to 15 weeks. It — 
also contains the actual 
experiences of students. 
showing how this great 
new science led them to 
unexpected heights of in- 
tellectual, social and 
financial success. aot 
Your copy is ready for 
‘you. Simply fill out and 
mail the -coupon. ‘‘Sci- 
entific Mind Training” is — 
absolutely free. Send for 


to in- 


in- 


it to-day. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
oe eee 
Pre- Boe P 
joining 2575 Bronlvar ¥. City 
Approved as a Correspondence 


My School under the laws of the 


State of New York. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 1145, 2575 Broadway, New York City, 


Please send me without cost or obli- 
gation on my part a copy of the 64-page 
‘booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 


r 


Name 


Pesos res ore ses seer eaeeneeeseregoed 
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Moore’s Universal Assistant and Complete Mechanic || 
j By R. MOORE ‘be 
é : Contains over one million industrial facts, all kinds J | 

»| of tables, processes, rules, secrets, formulas and cal- § | 

| culations for people in all kinds of trade and busi- 
ness. A work of unequalled utility to every Mechanic, 
Farmer, Merchant, Business Man, Professional Gen- 
tleman, and Householder, as it embraces the main 
points in over 200 Trades and Occupations. It con- 
tains 1016 pages and over 500 illustrations. Cloth } 
bound, $2.00 postpaid. (C. O. D. 10c extra.) 


HOW TO PAINT SIGNS AND SHO’ CARDS 


, By E. C, MATTHEWS 
ANYONE CAN LEARN 


|] No talent or experience necessary. Fascinating work. 
| Pays big money. Complete instruction book TELLS 
1} ABOUT Alphabets, Colors, HOW TO MIX PAINTS, 
.] Show Cards, Window Board and Wall Signs, Ready- 
Made Letters, Gilding, Silk ‘Screen Process, TRICKS OF 
THE TRADE, also gives 100 Alphabets and Designs. 


|| EARN MONEY IMMEDIATELY—WE FURNISH 
ee _ EQUIPMENT TO START 


Book bound in flexible imt. leather, gold edges, with 
four ball bearing Show Card Pens, sent postpaid for 
| f $8.00. (C. O, D. 10c extra.) Our 48-page illustrated 
|] Catalog sent free. 


|] J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, * 50s? @EE=? 


“a pan : EE 


CRIPPLES 


We correct and overcome all crippled conditions 
of the limbs and spine by the application of our 
mechanically perfected apparatus and corsets. 

Write and state your case and we will tell you 
what we can do for you. P 


THE WILLIAM M. EISEN CO. 


PRACTICAL ORTHOPEDISTS 
Department No. 1 
412, Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


, For 25 years manufacturers to the prominent hos- 
_Lpitals of the country. 


3 


’ 
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|New York Camera Exchange 
ct J. He. ANDREWS, Proprietor 
Our Business: Cameras ting Lege) *hansing aD | 
° to know where you can SAVE MONEY, hat you | 
Your Business need in the Photographic Supply line cee LoWwESn 


prices. We save you from 10 to 50 per cent. on prices of other dealers on NEW | 
GOODS. Send 2-cent stamp for Bargain List, and mention “World Almanac.” 


Telephone 2387 Beekman, Dept. A. 111 FULTON STREET 
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' Are You a Leader — 
Who Has Never Led? 


D to have your opinion sought on religious subjects? 


Thousands of others before you have achieved their ideals through 
the Bible Courses of Moody Bible Institute Correspondence - 
School. There is a Moody Institute Bible Correspondence Course 
for everyone—from the youngest beginner to the most advanced 
Christian. There is one for you—a course interesting, instructive, 
uplifting. es 
In the past 34 years—since 1889—Moody Bible Institute has 
trained 30,000 Bible students in every corner of the globe. These 
courses are the result of many years of serious study by eminent 
Bible scholars, They are non-sectarian and are sold below cost | 
to bring them within the reach of all. ne 


Hundreds of Moody Bible Students have become great Christian 


O you feel that within you is the spark of Christian leader- 


leaders. Thousands more are winning reputations as Bible 
authorities. The courses are easy to understand, systematic and | 
consecutive. They offer exceptional opportunity to the Christian 


in earnest. Don’t overlook your chance, Prepare yourself. Send 
the coupon for free prospectus. Choose your course. Don’t 
struggle for understanding. The key is in your hands now— 
use it! E 


. 


Moody Bible Institute — 
Correspondence School 


Dept. 507 D—153 Institute Place, Chicago, IL, U.S.A. | 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 507 D, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Dlinois ' 


Send me FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses—I am interested 
in thosé checked. 2 E 


{Introductory Bible Course 
~--for beginners—3 to 6 
months. 
[_]Synthetic Bible Study— 
— explains each book of the 
Bible—one year or more re- 
quired. 
[_] Bible Chapter Summary— 
—Covers every chapter in 
the Bible—Completed in 18 
months. 


{_]Practical Christian Work 
—Methods of Soul-win- 

ning and Christian work—3 

to 6 months. 

[_ ]Bible Doctrine — Outlines 
the basic teachings of 

Christianity—about 2 

required. 


[_]Evangelism—How to con- 
duct campaigns—3 to 6 
months. aie f 


years 


{-] Christian Evidences 
— Facts in_supvort of the 
Christian ‘Faith—8 to 6 
months necessary. 
{_] Schofieia Bible Corres- 
pondence Course — for 
Ministers and advanced 
Christians—2 to 3 years. 
[_]Fundamentals of Chris- 
tian Faith Course—re- 
quires about 9 months. 


— 
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Patents | Roms MBE. 
_ Trade-marks sae 
Copyrights 


ae | Designs 


; 76 Years’ Practice Before the Patent Otfice 


‘\If you have an invention which you contemplate patenting, or a trade- 
mark which you desire to have registered, we shall be pleased to have you 


| ff consult us. We have thoroughly experienced attorneys in our New York, Wash- 


ington, Los Angeles, Chicago and San Francisco offices, with long experience 


|} in preparing and prosecuting both patent and trade-mark applications. 


Prompt, Conscientious and Efficient Service 
The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN contains Patent Office Notes, Decisions and 


| other, matter of interest to inventors—and particulars of recently patented 
f inventions. 


We shall be pleased to send, without charge, our Handbook on United States 
and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks and Copyrights. f 


ss MUNN & COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 


__ || Scientific American Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tower Building, 


_ | Hobart Building, é SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


|| Van Nuys Building, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


\ 


| Training for Authorship — 
j How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop your literary gifts. 

Master the art of self-expression, Make your spare time 
profitable. Turn your ideas into dollars. : 
.._ Courses in Short-Story Writing. Versification, Journal- 
ism, Play Writing. Photoplay Writing, etc., taught per- 
sonally by Dr. J. Berg Hsenwein. for many years editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, and a staff of literary experts. 
Constructive criticism. Frank, honest. helpful advice: 
Real Teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 f. 
articles written mostly in spare time" piey Sunes 
he calls it. Another pupil received over 81,000 before 
porn enn a first COnTAS, other, a busy wife 
er, is averaging ov c 
vhotoplay writing alone. cd Set hor aeeh Seka 
Dr. Esenwein ‘There is no other institution or agency doing so much for writers, 


\ voung or old. The universities recognize thi 
mombers of the English faculties of higher institutions ate ‘atts ee ee = 


Department. The editors recognize it. for they are constantly recommending our courses, 
We publish The Writer’s Library, descriptive booklet: fr ; 
ane oe toe “ag eee Seren quence aida for Mherany woken eee 
Y ng service, : - ya it 
seript criticism service. coh We. Oien a nane OS 
50-page illustrated cutalogue free, 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 99, Springfield, Mass. 
Wstablished 1897 Incorporated 1904 


} 
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CHICAGO, ILL.. 
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“There’ s One Man 
We're Going to Keep” 


“Ed Wilson, there, is one of the 
most ambitious men in the plant. 
I notice that he never fools away 


his spare time. He studies his 
‘International Correspondence 
Schools course every chance 
_he gets. 

“Tt’s been the making of him 
too. He hasn’t been here nearly 
so long as Tom Downey, who was 
laid off yesterday, but he knows 


ae times as much about this 


business. 

- “T’m going to give him Tom’s 
job at a raise in salary. He’s the 
_kind of man we want around here.” 


HY do you stand in your shop or 
office?. Are you an Ed Wilson or a 
Tom Downey? Are you going up? 
at down? 

No matter where you live, the Inter- 


dations! ‘Correspondence Schools will 


come to you. No matter what your 


handicaps or how small your means, we 
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have a plan to meet your circumstances, 
No matter how limited your ‘previous | 
education, the simply written, wonder- 
fully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks. make 
it easy to learn. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, withe 
out obligating yourself in any way, ’ put 
it up to us to prove how we can help you, | 
Just mark and mail this coupon. i ks 
TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 4 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS - 
Box 4392-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full ine 
formation about the subject before which I have marked 
an X in the list below: 


Advertising Mechanical Aue pee 
Salesmanship Electrical Engineering — 
LJ Business Law (Drafting . LY 
[LJBookkeeping C)Surveying z 
(J Accounting (Architecture 
UPrivate Secretary _ (Contractor and Builder 
CiBusiness Management [Civil Engineering 
OForeign Trade Chemistry 
OStenography OMetallurgy 


Business English O)Railroad Positions - 

O Civil Service LAutomobiles f 

(] Traffic Management Radio ; 
Cartooning Machine Shop Practice 
High School Subjects Concrete Builder 


NA DIG Para eS dacae4 auedes ax evansavatevetexdecsti aayieece: sircega tte devnvaas o 
Street 

Address « aeenes . aad 
DUES eer ais de aiarssectateaiseacarieh Btabe.....c.icsesveerse to deenteesoumen, 


¥ : . - Advertisen ements—Large se Edition Printers 


The 
| WORLD ALMANAC 


is a sample of our work— 


Ask “THE WORLD” about the quality 
. of our service 


. 


The most modern plant in the world for 
the production of Large Editions of Mail 
Order Catalogs, Magazines and Pamphlets. 


GILES PRINTING Co. 


Court House Square 
Long Island City : f 


: : “ + / - oe ms 
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Crooked Spines 
Straightened! 


caused your affliction; no matter how 
Many years you have suffered or how 
hopeless you believe your case to be, there is 
hope for you in the Philo Burt Method. 
Eminent specialists who have studied and 
treated spinal diseases and deformities for years 
ere first astonished, then convinced and quickly 
become enthusiastic upon finding one success 
follow another when the Philo Burt Method is 
used. Ask us for the names of. happy patrons 
Tight in your vicinity. 


young woman who was bed-ridden at 
26 with spinal tuberculosis after suffering 
for 20 years, is married, happy and per- 
fectly strong and vigorous at 29, 

A boy of 8 was unable to walk or hold 
his head erect. After a few months every 
symptom disappeared and he walks dally 
three miles to school. 

A man of 45, in cruel agony for six 
years, spent over $3,000 in a vain search 
for relief. Now works every day without 
the aid of any artificial support. 


FREE—30 Days’ Trial 

The Philo Burt Method is new and different, 
not like anything you have tried. It has bene- 
fited or cured over 30,000 sufferers from spinal 
trouble caused by tuberculosis, Pott’s disease, 
infantile paralysis, spinal meningitis, pleurisy, 
rheumatism, injuries, wrong sitting and stand- 
ing postures, etc. Treat yourself at home. A 
30-days’ trial costs you nothing; no obligations 
of any kind if it fails. 


The Philo Burt Appliance will positively cure 
any case that is curable and straighten any 
crooked spine that can be straightened. It gives 
firmer and more natural support to the spine 
than any torturing, unsanitary, old style brace 
made of steel, iron, leather, plaster of paris, 
ete. It is as yielding, soft and comfortable 
as a corset. Goes on ‘and off like a coat and 
eannot be detected under the clothing. It re- 
Jieves and strengthens and has accomplished 
| many amazing cures. Let _us send you sworn 
proof. Send no money. 
case fully. Get our liberal offer and helpful 
book’ on spinal troubles absolutely free. 


Philo Burt Mfg. Co. 


227 Odd Fellows’ Temple, Jamestown, N. Y. 


N° matter how old you are: no matter what 


Simply describe your ' 


Gun 
Stop it quickly | 
with cAbsorbine, Jr. 


aAPELY it to the spot where 
that congestion is causin 
pain. Rheumatic twinges, stiff- 
ness in joints, the dull ache of 
varicose veins all yield to the 
awakened circulation which so 
quickly follows the application 
of a few drops of this powerful 
antiseptic liniment. The ingre- 
dients permit of massaging 
without discomfort. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, one, postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
337 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Other timely uses: 
Cuts Tired feet 
Straine Sore muscles 

Bruises After shaving 


PEN ae ae 32 tks 
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| Ta: WORLD ALMANAC 


is the Greatest Almanac in the World 


_ It is Printed on Paper Furnished by 


} THe CANFIELD PAPER CO. 


|| 62 Duane Street Lafayette Building 
fi... New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 


So is the Greatest Farm Journal 
and the Greatest Seed Catalog 
and the Greatest Directory and 
the Largest Edition of the Bible. 
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Eight Weeks in Either of my Schools 
and You step into the Big Pay class 


Get out of the rut of underpaid, no-advancement 
jobs—get into the auto game—the field of unlimited 
opportunities—of big pay—of independence. Thou- 
sands of jobs are open paying from $150 to $500 a 
month in salaries—and the sky is the limit if you go 
into business for yourself. 


You Learn by Doing Read What I’ve 
I teach you the auto, tractor [Done for These Men 


and electrical business with ; 
tools on real jobs, not out of | Geo. W. Smith, West Alex- 


books. You know the why andria, O., has made over 
and the how—that’s why you $800 a month ever since he 
can walk out of my schools finished his training. 


into big-paying jobs. Albert Boyer, Alexandria, 
I’ll Get You What You Ky-.; 1s now only 19 years old, 


° D yet he owns his own business 
Want in This World which has paid him handsome- 
Money? Dignified work? ly for two years. 
I Me OY 
poepengans ae andi Thousands of McSweeny 


Business? Ill get you what Papa : 
you want in the automobile, trained men are making from 
tractor and electrical fields. $40 to $150 a week. 


McSweeny Bldg. 
dee 


Are you willing to admit that they are any better than you? rs £. ae 
They came to me knowing nothing about autos—in 50 days ef See 
they were commanding big money—!'ll do the same for you! a oy 
S 
FREE R. R. Fare and Board sae 
For a limited time you can get in on my special tuition rate cA : . 
which includes railroad fare to either school and 8 weeks &4 * 
ee in the -conner and send it to me persona:ly at “¢ BN 
L = * oe aad a 
the address nS™"H. MeSWEENY,. President ae e Se : g 
s C2, 2 5 
McSweeny Auto, Tractor and Electrical Schools Ce oe Ca ac 
w o gs & Ss e 
eo 


DEPT. 470 
McSweeny Bide. . 
Cincinnati, O 


a 4 


er). All for only 


‘7 lays, 


Peanut’ Brittle. 1. 1b.; 
Special Assorted Choco- 
lates, 1 1b.; eryrted Mix- 


‘ture, 1 Ib. 
POP PONY vis.5:0 5's ce cle M1. 00 
OFFER B 
Milk Chocolate Covered 
’ Pineapple, 1 Ib; Choco- 


a late Double Dips, 1 1lb.; 


ewes, ear Can Petal 1 lb. 
(in metal contain- 2.00 


Postpaid 


‘OFFER C 


‘Very High Grade Asst. 
Chocolates, 1 lb.; Milk 
eres ‘Covered Par- 

b.; Chocolate 
_ Covered Cocoanut Royals, 
“1 1b.; Chocolate Italian 
Creams, 1 Ib.; Superfine 


ae) Vang - Greamely | Caramels, 1 
eh ees or 

Chee Only... Sc ee 3.50 

thy! Postpaid 
: ‘vl esdilaree D 


All THREE of above 
combinations, only $6.15. 
‘WE PAY THE 6 15 
_ POSTA CUE eh a 


Address Dept. 6, 


A fascinating new catalog of candy combinations. 
Here is a book that we will gladly send you if you 
write at once. It will save you many dollars on 
your candy purchases—show you how to order a 
varied candy supply for your home each week and 
acquaint you with the Loft method of service—Loft 
quality and Loft low prices. 

You can have this beautifully illustrated book if you 
send for it. A postal card is sufficient, but ACT 
AT ONCE. 


> 
This book illustrates specially selected combi- 


. nations at prices that will simply astound you— 


for the purest and most wholesome candy that 
can be made—with over a thousand delicious 
kinds to choose from. 


FRESH—BY MAIL! 


Loft Candy is sent to you postpaid by Parcel 
Post. ‘The convenience of ordering by mail 
from a profusely illustrated book—plus imme- 
diate delivery direct from our kitchen to you 
assures you fresh supply of confections, every 
day of the week, at prices so low that you will 
hardly believe your eyes. 


24-Hour Order Service 


Loft fills orders immediately upon receipt, tbe- 


cause our Mail Order Department adjoins our’ 


kitchens and features a special 24-hour service. 


No delay! It reaches your door direct from 
the factory. That is why we guarantee its 
freshness! 


Loft quality and Loft low prices are the reasons 
for its popularity today. Millions buy it because 
it cannot be made better, purer-or more delicious 
at any price. 


Loft Pays the Postage 


Our 50-year reputation assures 
all patrons of fresh, pure, de- 
licious candy and we guaran-. 
tee it—or your money will be re- 
funded. You must be satisfied! 


400 Broome St., New York 
96 " 
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§ Téa RoomManagersWanted 


_ High salaried ‘positions open in tea rooms, 
motor inns, coffee shops— How. to 
start a tea room of your own. 


Af ANAGERS, - assistant man- 


agers, hostesses, table direc- 
tors, buyers, and other executives 
are needed in tremendous new field 
for women. The tea room indus- 
try is sweeping America, creating 
splendid opportunities for trained 
women and girls. Women are pay- 
ing for homes, sending children 
through college, earning money for 
many luxuries, by operating tea 
rooms and motor inns. Earnings 
of $5,000 and upwards a year, fas- 
cinating work, quick success await 
you. You can open a tea room of 
your own on amazingly small 
capital and rapidly develop a pros- 
perous business. 


No Previous Experience Necessary 


We quickly train you by mail in 
spare time and show you how to 
start your own tea room, or put 
you in touch with desirable posi- 
tions. Hundreds of Lewis gradu- 


_ates winnihg handsome earnings in 


this wonderful new profession. The 
Lewis Tea Room Training Course 
is endorsed and used by leading, 
successful tea room operators. 


One delighted student writes: “In 


about four months I had the op- 
portunity to take a position as 


Assistant Manager in the Noah’s 


Ark Tea Room. After a few 
months the owner asked me to go 
into partnership. I cannot tell you 
how much I have appreciated the 
Lewis School and the Course.” 


Write for Free Book 


Free book, “Pouring Tea for Profit,” 
illustrates and describes your splen- 


did opportunities in this profitable 
profession. Write for it today. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


- Dept. O-7409 Washington, D. C.. 


~ MARY CATHERINE LEWIS, 


Director. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON Im 
| LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE . 
[ Dept. O-7409, Washington, D. Ca 


Send me, without obligation, the 
[ Free Book, “POURING TEA FOR 
PROFIT,” with details showing how I 
may enter the Tea Room Business. . 
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PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY USING 
WARP’ REVIEW BOOKS 


EIGHTH GRADERS do 
not fear examinations when 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 
are used in preparation. 


These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past 
examinations, Each question 
is followed by a complete, 
properly worded answer. 
These questions and answers 
give the pupils an idea of the 
kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for 
weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by edu- 
eators and used in schools 
throughout the Union. 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 
Geko and Answer Books) 
| <a — Agriculture 40c. 
\ annie ‘\ ——Arithmetic Cea tee eae 40c. 
— Bookk 


—Nrawlne: 

— Geography 40c. 
—Grammar & Composition 40c. 
—wU. S. Hist ore, 
——Orthograph 

——Penmanshi 

—Physiology 

——Reading 


Special Club Rates 


As many schools want a com- 
plete set of WARP’S REVIEW 
BOOKS for each student, we 
make the following low prices 
when a number are ordered at 
once: 4 or more copies, 35c. 
each; 12 or more, 38c each; 25 
or more, 30c. each; 50 or’ more 
28c. each; 100 or more, 25c. 
each. Have pupils club together 
and get the lower price. 


Try Them at Our Risk 


We are sure these books will 
please you—so sure that we will 
let you have them on trial. 
Indicate the books you need and 
enclose your check. If, at the 
end of 10 days you are not fully 
satisfied, you may return the 
books and we will gladly refund 
your money. 


OMPANY 
eet OK a 


Ed teational 7 


‘Learn Cartooning! 


—and Increase Your Income) 


F you like to draw—if you find 
if pleasurein trying.to make sketches 
SHS and cartoons, have your ability |- 
Teeeeeeeesas developed and earn a good income as 
POR SHH REDS a cartoonist 


Hundreds of Hsrachgeame 4 
known cartoonists such 
as Branner of the Chi- 
eago Tribune, Blosser | 
who draws ‘‘Freckles 
and His Friends,’’ 
Gene Byrnes, creator of 
“Reg’lar Feliers,’’ Lo- 
cher of the New York 
World and others | 
equally well known, | 
took the Landon Course | 


at home in their spare 
time and fitted them- 
selves for excellent po- 
sitions that pay from 


$50 to $200 and more 
per week. _ 


PRICES REDUCED 


é 
Yes, lowest prices and easiest terms 
ever offered on the Underwood, 
Remington, L. C. Smith, Reyal and 
all standard typewriters re-manufac- 
tured like new by the famous “Young 
Process.” 


What others have done you 
can do with the same train- 
ing. The Landon method | 
of teaching makes origi- | 
nal drawing easy to learn. 
By means of an _ exten- | 


sive series of ‘fLandon 
Picture Charts’’ every nec- 
essary detail of original 
drawing is explained step | 
by step, so that you can 


easily learn to do success- | 
ful creative work. — | 


Facts That Determine | 
the Superiority of the 
LANDON SCHOOL 


1. From the very be- 
ginning the Landon 
Course teaches origi- | 
nal drawing — no | 
copying. The Picture 
Chart Method is used 
exclusively. | 


2. Individual attention 
and eritic*sm of stu- 


10Days’ Trial—5 Years’ Guarantee 


Our liberal “direct from factory plan” 
saves half. You actually use the 
typewriter 10 days without obligation 
to buy. Let us prove this is the great- 
est typewriter bargain ever offered. 


Big Illustrated Catalogue Free 
Simply send the coupon today for 
this interesting, valuable book, telling 
how the “Young Process” has attained 
the highest quality and reduced 
prices. 


Write Now! 


eee ee ee S22 Ss 2228882 Fyre SBeeeee 


“YOUNG coaching wherever | | 
7’ TYPEWRITER neCes' wy. . ; 


3. Instruction on how 
to originate new car- | 
toon ideas is an ex~ 
clusive feature of 
the Landon Course. 

4, Cost is within reach 

of all. Easy pay~ 

ments can be ar- 
ranged. : 


CO., Dept. 1995 
654 W.Randolph St. 
ac.) rs CHICAGO 


7 does not obligate me in any 
‘tg way. 


Write for full information, 
sample Picture Chart and 
book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. 
Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


City... ooctetess ss State. ...+..244, | 3000 National Bldg.; Cleveland, O. 
SE ae ** 99 
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fe) other industry offers the wonderful 
chances for big money-making that the 

Airplane industry offers to ambitious 
mn. Many more trained men will be need- 
ed to fill big paying jobs. The airplane has 
‘ome to stay—it will soon be a part of our 
veryday life.’ The men who get in now are 
the ones that will cash in big. Look at the 

“big fellows’’ in the automobile game to- 
_ They represent: power and wealth be- 


a Thousands of Airplane alee: Will Be Needed 


The Airplane Industry is going forward by 
leaps and bounds. Transportation—passen- 
ger carrying and mail carrying lines are 
being opened up everywhere. This means 
nen—men—men ! Trained men only are 
st “wanted—men who know what’s what. . Get 
ready now to make big money. The indus- 
ry is calling for real zed-blooded fellows— 
heed the call—now is the time to get start- 
ae the industry is still in its infancy. 


Learn at Home 
In Your Spare Time 


ee Keep right on with the work you are doing 
, now, A littic spare time is all you need, 
Our Special Gcurse is simplified for home in- 


ee Get It 
ag & While It 


lo Limit to Salaries in Aviattone, 


Mail This 
Coupon for 


FREE 


struction and is endorsed by airplane manu- 
facturers, aeronautical experts, aviators and 
the leading aero clubs. Any man that can 
read English .can understand it. The Les- 
sons are self-explanatory and are made 
plain as day with. Blueprints, Diagrams, etc. 
Our Advisory Council and Instructors are 
behind you all the time, giving you every- 
thing you must know. ‘The entire field of 
Practical Aeronautics and Science of Avia- 
tion is laid right before your eyes. You 
are bound to succeed with this training. 
This means for you a man’s size job with 
a Man’s size pay. 


Here Are a Few Jobs That Will Pay 
$50 to $250 a Week: 


Airplane Repairman) Airplane Assembler 
Airplane Salesman | Airplane Mechanician 
Airplane Inspector |Aeronautical Engineer 
Airplane Builder Aeronautical Instructor 
Aeronautical Contractor 


BIG BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE! 


Send for our big free book showing just 
what is going on in the Airplane industry. 
It also shows what other men have done In 
this fascinating field and what you can 
do, too. It gives a list of some large manu- 
facturers and dealers in airplanes and some 
of the jobs that are open to trained men. | 
With the book we will send you a special 
offer that you will be glad to know about. 
This special offer may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice. 
Send the coupon now and take 
advantage of this offer. 


American School 
of Aviation 
3601S. Michigan Avenue 
Dept. 4361 CHICAGO; ILL. 


a ee 
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Be a Finger 
Print Expert 


Have you ever thought of becoming a pro- 
fessional man? Have you decided against 
the Law, or Medicine, or Engineering be- 
cause of the long expensive education re- 
quired? Have you ever considered the 
Finger Print profession as a lifework? 
Probably not, because few people have any 
idea of the wonderful field for' this fascinat- 
ing, unique line of work, 


Big, Increased Demand for Trained Men 


The demand for Finger Print Experts is increasing at 
the rate of 89% each year. Even today there are not 
enough well trained men to supply the demand. Seven 
States and innumerable cities have installed Finger 
Print Bureaus during the past year. 


Big Salaries Are Paid 


Promotion is rapid. During ‘hard times,’’ when ordi- 
nary jobs are scarce, more and more Finger Print Ex- 
perts are needed to keep pace with the inevitable crime 
Wave. Many experts earn regularly $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year. There is every chance for promotion to high offi- 
cial positions. Big rewards are constantly being offered 
and it is the Finger Print Expert who usually claims the 
money. Often life and death depend upon finger prin 
evidence. It is big, important, fascinating work. Why 
don’t you be a Finger Print Expert? 


Learn at Home in Spare Time! 


To fit yourself for this profession, no long, costly edu- 
cation. If you have a common school education and can 
spend a few hours a week at home in easy, pleasant 
study, then you can become a Finger Print Expert in a 
surprisingly short time. Finger Print Courses are not 
yet offered by the State universities and colleges, The 
leaders in the profession look to me to supply the 
trained men for this most important work. The U. of 
A. S. is known as the “‘School of Achievement.” Many 
of the biggest finger print men in the country gained 
their training in this University. 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of a Course in 


Secret Service Intelligence FREE to all students of the Course in 
Finger Print Identification. Methods used by the biggest detectives 
in the country. Mastery of these two kindred professions will open 


a brilliant career for you. 


Professional Finger Print Outfit FREE. Just the kind of outfit the Finger Print Bx- 
pert uses in the laboratory and at the scene of crime. You do actual Finger Print 
Work while studying. In a few months you will be able to take an official position 
or establish a private bureau of your own. Find out more about this great opportunity. 


<< O  oe e e e  e e  e w  ea ew 
Send for FREE Book! {  waneesity, or aprimp scmxce 7 


Gentlemen—Without any obligation what- 


Graduates U. of A. S. 


State of Colorado 
State of Iowa 
State of Idaho 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Michigan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Great Falls, Montana 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
East Lansing, Mich, , 
Schenectady, N. ¥, 
El Paso, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Everett, Was 
Ogden, Utah 
Butte, Montana 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Livingston, Montana 
Alhambra, California 
Pensacola, Florida 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
favana, Cuba 
Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
Indiana Reformatory, 
Jefferson, Indiana 
Albany Co. Peniten- 
tiary, Albany, N. Y. 
House’ of Correction, 
Marquette, Mich. 


f lly illustrated free book 

ke ee tiie of achievements of ever, send me your new, fully illustrated, 
Finger Print Experts, explains this won- FREE book on Finger Prints and your 
derful training in detail, tells how you can offer .of a FREE course in Secret Service 
learn right at home. Don’t wait till_this Intelligence’ and the Free Professional 
offer has expired. Send for the book: There Finger Print Outfit. 
is no obligation. Mail the coupon NOW. 

T. G. COOKE, President Wednes Nobootte DMN Ls Io dlelele oo -Piats init ee ere 
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“Have the Von ice You 'Want” 
<< see) «Says Engene Feuchtinger 


OUR voice can be rich, full and 

y vibrant. Its overtones can be greatly 
multiplied. You can add many notes 

to its range, and have them clear, limpid 
and alluring. You can have a voice round, 
rolling and compelling, and so strong and 
magnetic that it will be the marvel of your 


associates. : 
100% Improvement Guaranteed 
By the Feuchtinger System, you can de- = 
velop your voice by simple, agreeable meth- 5 
ods in your spare’ time, and in your own 
home. Professor Feuchtinger, the eminent 2 

» A. ry 
Prsie Henchmen, am Maestro, will direct your efforts, and a { 
/ European Maestro. Creator of REDOUBLEMENT of your voice—an im- t 
any of the greatest voices of provement of AT LEAST 100%—is abso- : 
“Forena, formerly with Kubelik, lutely guaranteed. Think of being trained ae 
| Paul Bauer, and scores of others. by one of the great masters of Voice Cul- F 
ture, in your own home, at a mere fraction of the usual cost, under a 4 
pesitive guarantee. It is the opportunity of a lifetime. } 
? 


You Do Not Know Your Real Voice 


THE FEUCHTINGER SYSTEM OF VOICE PRO- 
DUCTION will be a source of wonder to you. It SDN GIG UION 
arouses at once complete confidence and great en- * Sail 
thusiasm. | Results are assured and rapidly secured. 
Its secret is in the Control ofthe Vital Vocal Muscles, 
| which you can understand in five minutes and prac- 
| tice to the point of perfection, ANYWHERE— 
| SILENTLY. No tiresome, noisy scale-running is 

| allowed; you can study secretly if you wish—and in 
a few weeks only, the increase in the range, power 
| and beauty of your voice should be STRIKINGLY 
evident, a priceless joy to yourself and an astonish- 
/ment to your friends. 


_A Beautiful Voice for You! 


| Until you understand the Feuchtinger System you can- 
j | not know the possibilities of your vocal gifts. The 
| Feuchtinger System PRODUCES, as well as DH- 
| VELOPS, the true voice. It corrects all strain and 

falsetto, and makes clear the wonderful fact that 
any normal] person can develop a fine voice if ex- 
/pertly trained. Thousands of delighted graduates 

testify to this—many of them great vocal suc- 

cesses who, before coming to Professor Feucht- 
inger, sang very poorly or not at all. 


‘ REE Learn to sing well and be a Vital Person- 
ality. Get the handsome De Luxe book de- 
> scribing the Feuchtinger method Send 
coupor or a postal now for this great book and par- 
tieulars of the special price concession in the cost of 
Professor Feuchtinger’s teaching now heing made 
to readers of this publication for a limited time 
only. Act at once before this wonderful offer is 
withdrawn. Don’t delay. Send the coupon or 
& postal to-day—NOW! 


Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 19-21, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Galena: 


ee aes 


— 


a ge 


Perfect Voice 


Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue : 
Studio 19-21, Chicago, Hlinois 


Gentlemen: Send at once, free ~ . 
and without obligation, De 4 
' 


Luxe book describing the famous 
Feuchtinger System of! Voice ] 

Culture at Home, ¢ 2 

NOME. 0.0.00 ae : | 
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“I Can Teach You to DanceLikeThis”” ” 


Charlotte Stevens, Christie Film Company. Serta 


“And you can study under my personal direction right in 
your own home.”’ Niger 


- ! t 
~ Cai ae a) 


i 


ce 


a EW people living 
outside of New York, 
Chicago or the great 

European capitals have 


the opportunity to study 


And the private, 


dancing with any of tne 
really great masters. 
per- 
sonal instructions of 
even average teachers 
range upward from ten 


fs dollars an hour. 


Outfit Given 


Dancing Costume, Phonograph 
Records, Complete Studio Outfit 


A.dainty costume, designed so 
as to permit free use of the 
limbs, ballet slippers, everything 
‘ou need to help you with your 
essons, comes with the course. 
Simple charts and _ beautiful 
photographs illustrate every 
lesson, while phonograph records 


ing grace in childre: 
dancing is unsurpasse 


For the theatre—vaude- 
ville—the movies—civic 
and college pageants— 
for private and social * 
affairs—everywhere the — 
dancer is in demand. 


home instruction. 


teach the 


But now, the famous 
technique. 


Sergei Marinoff has 


worked out a system of 
You 


ean learn classic dancing in all its forms 
—interpretive, Russian, ballet, aesthetic, 
Greek—at a mere fraction of the cost of 
Jessons in the studio. 


A Fascinating Way to Learn 


Tt is ‘So easy and so delightful. Just put 
the record on the phonograph, slip into 
the dainty little dancing costume (fur- 
nished free with the Course) and you 
are ready to start. And guided by the 

charts) the photographs of Marinoff 
students and the easy text, you master 
the technique of the dance.» 


Charm and Grace 


The natural beauty of the body is de- 
veloped, an exquisite grace of flexibility 
cultivated by correct training in classic 
dancing. For better health—for greater 
beauty—for poise—for slenderness— 
dance! 


and the simply worded text 
essential points of 


Startling salaries Te ae 
paid. And those who can 

dance for charitable en- 
tertainments or for the 
pleasure of their friends quickly become — 
social favorites. 


Write to Sergei Marinoff 
Everyone interested in dancing should write 
to Sergei Marinoff at once and get complete — 
information concerning his splendid system 
of home instruction in Classic Dancing. 
ae information is FREE. Send the coupon” 

ay. : é tA 


Sergei Marinoff 


School of Classic Dancing 
1924 Sunnyside Ayenue, Studio 19-21, Chicago 


i ‘ 
Sergei Marinoff, Ps 
SCHOOL OF CLASSIC DANCING, 
1924 Sunnyside Ave.,Studio 19-21, Chicago 
Please send me full information about 
your home study course in ClassicDancing, 
[ understand that this is absolutely PREH, 


INGME > «2.5 «i, fee Ie Wr efaih a) cus alemege Waais.aie 


Address 
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A safe robbery. 
was on the job! 


Follow This Clue! 


Operator No, 20 Picks Up the Trail 


Cashier considered above suspicion. 2 
He found the. fingerprint clue that pointed to the culprit. 


But Operator No. 20 


Read how he trapped the criminal, how a real detective works on actual 
cases, in our Free Secret Service Reports. 


Work on Real Cases 


These Secret Service Reports train you in 
the actual methods used by actual detec- 
tives' in real cases. I will send you sam- 
ple reports when you fill out and send in 
the coupon below. In my course these 
are followed up by special lessons in the 
theory of detective work, together with 
practice, The course, in a short time, 


f 


enables you to learn fingerprint iden- 
tification, which will complete your 
equipment for making big money. Start 
your own file of wanted men with the 
photographs, Bertillon measurements, 
fingerprints on the reward. notices for 
actual criminals which I send you each 
month free. You start work in a very 
short time upon actual cases. 


Learn in Spare Time—30 Minutes a Day 


Learn a paying and honorable profes- 
sion and win big rewards for identifying 
wanted men—salaries from $2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. There is a big demand 


for trained ‘and efficient fingerprint ex- 
Some of my best and most suc- 


Professional 
Finger Print Outfit 


perts, 


Free 


7 ? 5 f 
To those who enroll right now I will give abso- 
lutely free a professional fingerprit outfit— 
tho kind used by the expert in actual work. 
Besides, a yaluable course in Secret Service 
intelligence will be given you free, equipping 
you to handle any branch of the work, Free 
Wf you start now! 


U. S. School of Finger Prints 


Dept. 19-21 7003 North Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 


cessful graduates have only, a common 
school education. The course is simple 
and easy to understand. 

Investigation of this successful and effi- 
cient course may mean the opening of a 
new and profitable career. Fill in the 
coupon below and send it today: 


W R ] T FOR FULL INFORMATION 


regarding this wonderful op- 

portunity. I will send you 
absolutely free, copies of actual thrilling Secret 
Service Reports, and tell you about the big 
jobs waiting for trained fingerprint men, 
Where is no obligation in filling out the coupon. 
Just fill out the coupon in the space below, 
and send it in today. Do not let this wonder- 
ful opportunity slip by you, 


oe eee po bere ebb | 
Hu. s. SCHOOL OF FINGER PRINTS 
Hi Dept. 19-21, 7003 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Without any obligation whats-ever please send 
me full information about your Free Finger 
Also tell me how I. can become 


Print Outfit. 
a Pinger Print expert. 
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Not by Correspondence 
All PRACTICAL Workat 


26th Year Founded 1899 


iJ , = 
Clip Coupon Now! Get My Big New Book. it’s FREE 
Shows the way to Big Pay in the Largest. Most Interesting Money-Making Field— 
ELECTRICITY! Find out how a world of Opportunities can be opened up for, you 
as a Coyne-Trained Electrical Expert. See what my PRACTICAL TRAINING has 
done for others. Read what they sey about Coyne. 

EARN $60 TO $200 A WEEK 
Yes, sir, I train you for the BIG JOBS in ELECTRICITY! Coyne is NOT A COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL! I train you—thoroughly—on Thousands of Dollars* worth 
of Electrical Apparatus. You-do ACTUAL WORK on REAL EQUIPMENT—the kind 
you use out,on the job. That's why my. students MAKE GOOD. That’s why you 
can Master Electricity in THREE MCNTHS! 
COYNE Trains You for Life EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

It makes no difference how much or how I back my students up. My Bmployment 
little Education_or Electrical Experience Department will assist you in getting a ff 
you have had, I'll make you an Electrical part time job to make a good part of 7 

3 LEARN-BY-DO- your expenses while training. It wiil help 
ING METHODS! I have done it for you get a BIG PAY JOB on graduation. 
thousands. I wi 1 At RADIO AND AUTO COURSE FREE 
Coyne you get a Life Scholarship. You Special offer right now! I am including, 
can stay longer than reauired time if Absolutely Free, my Big New RADIO 
necessary. You can return any time later COURSE .and AUTO. TRUCK 
to take up new work I am continually and TRACTOR ELECTRICITY. 
adding to keep my course up to date. Coupon brings full details. 

HERE’S THE BOOK! " 

FREE! Send for it rw. It’s a book | worth having. Hand- 
ated. Size 12x15 inches. Shows 


somely bound. Beautifully Mustr: o 
s of Coyne Students working in my ¥2¢' 
3, 


REPUTATION. Endorsed by Wlectrical 


Over 2. QUARTER OF A CUNTURY of Success— 
You owe tit to yourself to find out what I cam do Book 
for you. Clip the Coup n NOW. . 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
-- H.C. Lewis, President 
1300: W. Harrison St., Dent. 25-¥, CHICAGO, ILL. “ as @ 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! _-ciaiemeegem 


dozens of actual photograph 
BIG SHOPS. Gives others’ experiences. Sh ws what you can oo" 
do. Costs me.a dollar, but. it’s. yours. FRESH. if ae RS 
you mail coupon. Do it now! Get m ; R ae 
For 26 Years We’ve Trained Men for Big. Pay Jobs Ly rain ONS 
Remember .Coyme is a School with an. established er] TC: of, SS = 

Industry. JDJ ree A as 

Sie 
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“I hear you. I can hear now as well as anyboay,' 
‘How? With THE MORLEY PHONE. I’ve a pair in 


my ears. now, but they are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that I-hear all right.” 


The Morley Phone for the 
DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over one hundred thousand sold. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 762, 10 South 18th St, —— Pa. 


{ALONEYS GUARANTEED TREES 
TREES~ SHRUBS~ ROSES 4Nc VINES 


We want every World Almanac reader to 
have one of our catalogues, which will be mailed 
Free to any address. 

It gives selections of trees that Grow and 
Bear Fruit. 


Don't Delay Your Request 


MALONEY BROS.AURSERY CO.tac. 


25 WEST STR DANSVILLE, AN. 


: SAVE 25% 


Genuine Diamonds 


| 


We publish rituals of all secret societies, 
Masonic, K. C., K. P., Oddfellows, Red- 
men, Eastern Stak Scottish Rite, ete. 
Hand-Book of Freemasonry contains 


first three degrees—$1.50 cloth binding, 
$1.00 paper. Order a copy to-day! 


. f ry d. y» i S \ t 
REN ig‘ | EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, Inc. | 
a hd No. A 26 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Write for Free Catalogues 


6tone bruises 
se breaks. 

tire mileage, Pay <. 
for themsélves on first tire: used over and 
over again. Pure live rubber; no metal, 
no fabric, no frictidn, Pasily applied, no 
cement or tools required. Nothing else 
like them, ‘Three-year guarantee. Earnest 
reliable men MAKE $45 TO $75 A WEEK. 
Every car ownér a prospect. Laundries, 


‘Se for in- This <> Reg. HE ore park 
| Spection, ft Ou genuine diamon j 
. Ask for eoerectecs yous ir 4 bus lines, ate,, place big orders, Big de- 
FREE Cat log mand at Ate low peters Jie capital re- 


| BUFFALO JEWELRY MFG, GO.,c7Beaiau| || sutrea," Wor nap” su 


tory go~ 
Hi ing fast. Write The Cottield Tire Pro- 
| Devt. WA, Brisbane Blde., Buffalo, & A tector Co, 637 Court St., Dayton, Otte. 
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UGipes you learn to talk smoothly 
and convincingly, all that you 
know about this business will not 
help you to get ahead. Jim, no one 
has the patience or time to listen to 
a man who stammers.” 


Jim Geary felt miserable. He was 
a likeable chap with his fair share 
of personality, brains and ambition, 
which only made his predicament 
more insufferable. The affliction 
that his parents had thought he 
would outgrow was making his life 
a failure. 
. That night, while looking through 
a current magazine, he came upon 
a story of the work Benjamin N. 
Bogue was doing. He saw his chance 
and wrote Mr. Bogue. A few days 
later he received from Indianapolis 
a catalog and other pieces of litera- 
ture. He looked at the fapt et Sees 
of. the dormitories and classrooms 
of the Bogue Institute, of Indian- 
apolis. He read some of the numer- 
ous letters written by former stu- 
dents. °. . . Then he made his 
decision and enrolled in the school. 


His Salary Doubled 


He obtained a leave of absence and 
hurried to Indianapolis, anxious to 
be cured of his affliction as soon as 
possible. Under the personal super- 
‘vision of Mr. Bogue, aided by a 
staff of assistants, he showed re- 
markable daily improvement. nd 
in five weeks he was absolutely 
eured of stammering. e ha 

learned how to speak correctly and 


convincingly. 


. It was a new Jim Geary who re- 

- turned to the old position. He had 
‘confidence in himself. His ens 
im, 

made him a salesman at double his 
salary and gave him a car 
work. Jim’s going 


oe 


to use in his 
- ahead fast now. - 
ria ia : x 
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dvertisements—Cure for Stammering 


“THI give you 


, When you sot 
Stop Stammering!’ 


a raise 


a 
acon 


Jim is only one of hundreds < 
men, women, boys and girls wh 
have been cured of stammering z 
Bogue Institute. Benjami 
Bogue, the founder of the Instit 
stammered fortwenty years. Ther 
worked out a method of curi 


actly like any other boarding s 
This school, founded 1901, has : 


vision of Mr. Bogue. T 
student speaks easily and dist 
in from three to eight weeks. — 
Find out what the Bogue 


Or perhaps you know so! 
who stammers. Send us his- 
and we will get in touch wit 
without mentioning your part 
the matter. The Bogue Institu 


ber . .:. stammering cannot 
outgrown—but it can be cured. 


eS 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE , ~ 
10600 Bogue Building anh 
1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. -|' 

Without obligation on my part, please send © 
mes full information regarding the. Bogue 
Institute and the new scientific cure for. 
stammerers and_stutterers. 
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1$100 a Week 
an this 
Fascinating Business 


FARN big money as a 
cartoonist! Millions 


of dollars were spent 
last year on comic strips, 
political and 


sport cartoons, 
animated 
4 cartoons, etc. 
Thousands of new 
eartoonists are 
needed now to 
Meet the ever in- 
creasing demand 
for .this work. 
Never before have 
the opportunities 
in this fast-grow- 
\ ing field been so 
many, so varied or 
so high paying. 


| Easy to Learn CARTOONING 


| at Home in Spare Time 


' Regardless of how little you know about 
‘cartooning now, you can easily qualify for a 
osition in this attractive, high-salaried 
jusiness. This home-study method starts 
you.at the simplest fundamental priciples of 
cartoon-making and takes you through every 
branch of humorous and serious cartoon- 
| ing,, You will be amazed at how quickly it 
teaches you to draw salable work. Many 
students of this method began to sell their 
} drawings before they were half through 
| their courses. The training paid for itself 
_ long before they finished it. 
_ Learn cartooning thig easy way. Enjoy 
the fascinating life of a sticcessful car- 
| toonist—easy hours, freedom from routine, 
| your own boss, and $3,000 to $15,000 a year 
| for this work that is play! 


<° Send for FREE BOOK 


for it to-day! 
OF CARTOONIN 
St]. N. W., Was 


= —_ ew ee ee ee ews ew ee oe 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


! Room. 3406, 1113—~15t t., N. WW. 
hs at RT Leg nS od 


Pleas without obligation, 
‘Free Booklet on Gartooning AY full details 
Of your home-study method of teaching 
| Cartooning. * 


_ Please send me 
¥ 


BAUM G Perens aChimanv eis MveCst <alsdlcce owcvvs 


(Print ‘Name ‘Piainiy:) 


Address 


eee eee eee ee ee 


MELD TRAA RAG Wee .s its o's ccssre 0 hee ae ad ae 
(if under 16, please give age......) 


ho 
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TCDA Alco d, MADMAN 


Earn 1001720065. ; 


WE TEACH YOU HOW TO MAKE IT 
qo come Sid eet He Special proposi- 
tion open now. 


nism. Beautiful and long last 

4 BIG REASONS FOR YOUR SUCCESS 
You can make more money with Fireite than 
you ever made before in your life. We co- 
operate with you to the limit: : 

1. By offering you our special agent’s or 
manager’s sales proposition—exclusive ter- 
ritory. 

2, By giving you credit for alll sales in your 
temritory coming to us direct through our 
big advertising campaign. 

a Bi Asin cmel ses eetcts thal gee 50% 
mpetitors’. Se every 
hotel, ete. 


AGENTS and MANAGERS WANTED 
In All Territory Not Taken 

\ You can make big momey using all or 
} part of your time. This is an unusual 
opportunity for @ sound, substantial, 
permanent income, Territory going 
fast. Write for our agent’s—or 
managers — special proposition to- 
day before it is withdrawn. 


COMPANY 
Masontown, Pa. 


I show you, at home, how to 
do the kind of work turned 
out by the big studios in New 
York and Chicago! I show 
you how to make big money 
within 30 days! GC. M. le 
bought a home with money he 
when only. 

s 


know what I can do for 
you that I guarantee | 
under bond ¢6 return 
every cent of your tui- 
tion if you are not thor- 
oughly satisfied. 


EARN $3,000 TO 
$10,000 A YEAR| 


Hundreds of men are 
éarning big money and | 
establishing their own 
businesses. Even during 
Spare time, while train- 
ade atta aa se 

eK éasilyno mat- 
ter where you ‘live! : 


Professional View Camera FREE 
Write 


Camera —_ 
els Offer—I give you, 
sional 


5291 


STUDIO Inc., Dept, 
US A 


oN 
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Only $5.00 a month and the machine is 
yours, This is absolutely the most generous 
typewriter offer we ever made. Do not rent 
a machine when you can pay $5 a month 
A own one. Think of it—Buying a per- 
fect, late model, highest grade $105 Type- 
ed at a bargam price—at only $5.00 a 
month. 


This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter 
which has set the world’s standard for 
quality and service for over twenty years. 
Perfect machines. Standard size. Key- 
board of Standard Universal arrangement, 
42 Keys, writing 84 characters—universally 
used in teaching the touch system. The 
entire line of writing completeiy visible at 
all times, has the decimal tabulator, the 
two color ribbon, with automatic. reverse, 
the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, 
ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing 
shift action. This ball bearing construction 
makes it much easier to learn operating on 
an L. C. Smith than any other typewriter. 
Also, it gives unlimited speed. Every late 
style feature and modern operating con- 
venience. Comes to you with everything 
complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions—nothing extra, to buy. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beau- 
tiful typewriter until you have seen it. We 
do the most perfect and highest class job 
of rebuilding known to the typewriter, in- 
dustry. We have sold thousands of these 
perfect late style machines at this bargain 
price and every one of these satisfied cus- 
tomers had this splendid, strictly up-to- 
date machine on five days’ free trial before 
deciding to buy it.. We will send it to you 
F. O. B. Chicago, for five days’ free trial 
Tt will sell itself, but if you are not satis- 
fied that this is the greatest typewriter 
you ever saw, you can return it at our ex- 
pénse. You won’t want to return it after 


‘Mail This FREETRIAL ORDER NOW!—Send No Money 


ce LCSmith 


Silent 
No. 8 


you try it, for you cannot equal this won- 
derful value anywhere. 

FREE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in the 
Touch System of typewriting given with 
every order, The best and quickest method 
of learning. Specially adapted to the L. 
CG. Smith. FREE BOOKLET giving descrip- 
tion of this machine and other models, 
also valuable typewriter information sent 
on request. 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with 
the express agent $6.20 and take the ma- 
chine for five days’ trial. If you are con- 
vinced that it is the best typewriter you 
ever saw, keep it, and after 30 days send 
us $5.00 a month until our bargain price 
of $66.20 is paid. All cash, $61.70, just a 
little more than half its original price. If 
you don’t want it, return it to the express 
agent, receive your $6.20 and return the 
machine. We will pay the return express 
charges. This machine is guaranteed just 
as if you paid $105.00 for it. It is stan- 
dard. Over half a million people own and 
use these typewriters and think them the 
best ever manufactured. The supply at this 
price is limited; the price will probably be 
raised when next advertisement appears, SO 
don’t delay. _ Fill in the coupon teday—the 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. There 
is no red tape. We employ no solicitors— 
no collectors—no chattel mortgage. 


It is 
simply understood that we retain title to 
the machine until full $66.20 is paid. You 
cannot lose. Your deposit does not leave 
your home town unless you_ are satisfied. 
Do not send us one cent. Get the coupon 
in the mails to-day—sure, 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES C0. 
297-360 E. Grand Ave, . CHICAGO, ILL 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO., 292-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me the L. 
as rent until the $60.00 balance of 
main in you until fully paid for. 

amine and try the typewriter. If 
return it to the express agent. 


C. Smith Model No. 8, F. 
owt a tood that I have 
t is understoo a a { 
7 choose not to keep it I will carefully repack it and 


It is understood that you eive 


O. B. Chicago. I will pay_you $5.00 monthly 


cial $66.20 sale price is paid. The title to re- 


five days in which to ex- 


the standard suarantee. 


DIM; SOY oe Be ee ee oes Nis a ee a MA in, 
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; Advertisements—Security Pins: ts 3 
St e - ~ 
Easiest, 
sales specialty 
ever invented 
_ I7Years in Perfecting 
a Wke only check 
2 protector fountain 


_ | pen in the world— 
INo Competition— 


oe 


: ' 
' aS 
it 


Life-Time Opportunity 
18,000,000 fountain pens were sold in 
America last year, double the number sold 
only 10 years ago. What a tremendous de- 
mand there is for the ordinary fountain pen! 
Just think what a sales opportunity that 
means for an extraordinary pen like the 


_ | Nine sales 
_ fout of every 


I) 


_ JSmoothest writing 
_ pen ever made— 


UA es 


ae ‘ SECURITY—with a feature no other fountain 
ps yr. guarantee pen has or can have. Thousands upon thousands 
eck Will be sold by our old and new distributors. Do 
* 5 other , you want to share this splendid opportunity? 


_ flexclusive 


a 


| patented 


e e 
No Capital Required 

Your only investment is the price of a SECURITY. Send 
for A SECURITY TODAY and we will give you a complete 
demonstrating outfit free. After you have received the pen, 
given it a fair trial, and sold yourself thoroughly on its 
merits, and convinced yourself that it is the best fountain pen 
that money will buy, that its smooth and excellent writing quali- 
ties are far superior to any other fountain pen on the market, 
and that the check protector alone is worth many times the price 
of the pen itself, then go and show it to your friends and acquaint- 
ances, business’ and professional men, including your banker, and 
you will be surprised how easily you can get their order, 


Exceptional Side Line 


Your spare time, even. an hour now and then, will net you splendid 
returns. Office people in many cases have made as much as $100 4 month 
extra by merely showing their SECURITY to friends and acduaintances, 
Practically every ‘‘showing’’ makes a sale. Everybody who writes is a 
prospect. Send for a SECURITY. Give it a trial. Show it to your friends 


use. Get particulars at once. 


Money Back Guarantee 


If you do not find the Security all that we claim it to be and are not thoroughly 
: Satisfied after giving it a fair trial for ten days, return it to us at our expense and 
_ the full purchase price will be refunded to you without any ‘ifs’? or “‘ands.’’ 


; Copy of booklet entitled ‘‘Fountain Pen Bunk’’ 
PRICES —or facts,.and fakes about the fountain pen 


AreieBiclvia‘eeh ea indastry will be mailed free to all inquirers. 


SECURITY PEN CORPORATION 


906 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. W.A. 2 
110 CHICAGO, ILL. 


pm | 


-—then watch! We can arrange small or large territory for your exclusive — 


9 Fotki 


; 


Se Advertisements—Coaching 


|makeChamps. 


CAN do for any girl, boy, man or 
Woman what I have done for thou- 


sands in every branch of athletics— 

whether it be for pleasure or as a profession, om Ss 
we can guide you. Ask Charles Daniels, cham- 

pion swimmer; Tim Jordan, home run _ hitter; 

Steve McClave, Princeton football star; Harry Bab- r@) m 
cock, world’s champion pole vaulter, and a long list of ry 
others. They will tell you that my system-always starts 

aman right and keeps him right. My system never fails. re i 
Over 25 years as a trainer in all branches of sport is my 


record—and I can still make the present-day record holders 
step some to Keep up with me. 


“PEP UP”—Let Me HelpYou 


I hold the world’s all around athletic championship. 
Picture No. 2 is a photo of myself. It shows my per- 
fect development. I don’t just develop you so that you 
can show off. I pep you up, so that you are better able 
to do your daily work. I don’t try to make you do some- 
thing you don’t like. I let you pick the exercise or sport 
you like best—whether it be football, basketball, boxing, 
hockey, golf, track, swimming, tumbling, skating, muscle 
building or any of the fifty other sports. Teams in all 
sports. Football players coached by my system make 
their team. I tell you how to become perfect in the 
sport of your own choice. You surely get all of the real 
body development any one needs. I actually guarantee to 
mae you an expert in the sport you select. You will 
find several sports pictured here, but these are only a 
few of the many I can help you in. : 


Booklet Free 


Write me telling what 
sport you are interested 
in and I will advise you 
personally and send you 4 
booxlet. describing your 
needs and .my. system. 
Do it now. My system 
never fails. 


) 


( 


la 


I Coach on 27 Sports 


Below you will find list 
of sports I coach and can 
train you. I’ll make you 
a champ in any one of 
them: 

Golf, Tennis, Swimming, 
Fancy Diving, Baseball, 
Boxing, Wrestling, Track 
Athletics, Field Athletics, 
Football, Basketball, 
Hockey, Skating, Tum- 


bling, Fencing. 


DR. P. M. SELXAS 

Seixas Athletic System, Inc. 
Dept. 112. 1920 Broadway 
New Yor 


Please send me Free Booklet 
by-return mail. Iam interested 


EK csiptausty we osire aiauois aaldinie vialeles clei guile 


{ 
I 
I 
I 
This obligates me in no. way 
whatever. | 
NMC... ..esceeecseeeeeseetensnsseneeenacer es | 
J Address: . 1... ..c escent ee eeeeeeeecencereeeenes | 
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Advertisements-—Diamond Rings—T hermometers =H 


RING, 
| Yours 


- mounted in 
2 Karat 
geccng 


NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
' SIMPLY SEND: $2.00 
for the most sensational, pitce- 
Headed diamond ring offer ever 
Pune ring comes to you all charges 
pa 
A perfectly cut, guaranteed, blue 
| white, fiery diamond is set in an 18 
Karat white gold cup; % Karat size, 
Latest design, hand engraved mount~ 


ing. 
ie 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
We take all chances—if you are 
not satisfied at the end of ten days 
| for any reason whatsoever, return the 
diamond ring to us AK your deposit 
will be refunded to 
(" 10 MONTHS “TO PAY 
Send only $2.00 and receive this 
genuine steel blue white diamond ring 
exactly as illustrated; ring comes to 
| you in a handsome’ gift box charges 
@ paid A legal guarantee bond as to: 
pers, and value accompanies each 
ring. After 10 days’ trial, pay. bal- 
ance $4.75 a month for ten months. 
Price only S49. 50. 
i ORDER NOW! 
. This offer is limited. It may never 
appear again, Don’t delay. Just send 
$2.00 as a deposit. If you wish to 
return the diamond ring after trial, 
your deposit will be refunded 
FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever 
issued of Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry—newest designs at lowest 
mrices. A full year to pay on ea 
thing uou_order one our TWO M. 
LION DOLLAR 8 
Established 1895, 


Address Dent. 1178. 
DIAMOND 


i) ROYAL DIAMOND 


170 Broadway-NewYork 


Comfort First 


Know outdoor temperatures 


From the cozy interior. A glance out 
of the window—without opening it— 
is sufficient. 


You don’t have to step out on the 
porch—exposing yourself or inci- 
dentally perhaps creating a draught 
whereby grandpa or the baby might 


Iplor 
TEMPRITE — ° 
THERMOMETER 


TperiiE Keeps the cold out- 
doors and gives you 
the right tempera- 
ture for dress. Wear 
clothes according to 
the weather. A con- 
venience that can 
be enjoyed by the 
whole family. , 


Heavy white ename!] 
finish, Black, far- 
reading figures. Red, 
permacolor-filled col- 
‘umn, highly magni- 
fied. Complete with 
brackets ready for 
fastening to window 
casing. 


51.00 


West of Mississippi... eee eccceereces 
Canada 
(Add 10c’ for shipping charges.) 


(Clip here) 


~~ M— Mg ee 3e ew HK eK 

Zaylor [Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N, Y. 

Enclosed find $... 


No. 5316S 


-....for which please 


send me........Taylor Temprite Ther- 
mometer, No. 531 68. 
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is Calling You] 


Come where rich land is low priced 
—where virgin soil produces big 
crops—where you ean double or 
triple your acreage with the same 
investment, with 35 years to pay. | 


art ran Free Use of Landfor OneYear | 


2 J Stop Paying the Penalty || 
saalh of Farming | 
A High-Priced Land =| 


Canada needs farmers. In return she offers independence, 
prosperity and wealth. Canada wants you for a partner- 
to bring your skill as a farmer to her rich, low-priced soi 
Fertile land sells for an average of twenty dollars an acre. — 
It is near the railroad, stores, towns, churches and schools, . 


35 Years to Pay—First Year, Free Use of Land — 


Under our liberal plan, you pay down only 7% of the total pur- 
chase price—then use the land a year without even an interest 
charge, after which the balance of the principal and interest will 
be amortized on an easy payment plan of 34 equal paymen 
The second. payment does not fall due until two years after p 
chase. On 160 acres costing $3,000, you pay down but $210. You 
annual payments will be bat $195.30. Py Pye 


Interest Receipts Are Worthless  —/ 

F Try to buy a mower with your interest receipts. They are worth 
lessi Put your profits.back in your pocket—we don’t. want them. We want farm 
ers—business men farmers—to build the country and fortunes for themselves. — 


No Taxes on Improvements Ae Og 
__ Taxes are low. No tax on livestock, buildings, improvements, implements or per- 
sonal effects. Good markets nearby. Modern schools, churches, roads and amuse- 
ments make farm life worth while in Western Canada. Hig snot 


= b/ \ ri." ry 
Irrigated. Farm Lands Also Soci 
In sunny Southern Alberta—a district especially adapted to, mixed farming—the | 
Company has constructed a vast irrigation system with an. unfailing water supply. 
This insures @ crop every year—makes you independent of weather conditions— _ 
produces great quantities of coarse grains, pastures, alfalfa, ete. Here the stock- 
man prospers in an industry ultimately more profitable than wheat farming. These 
lands are for sale on the same easy terms. : oat aighr 
9 * e : } ms 
We Won’t Sell Until You Investigate Rye | 
‘You must investigate before you buy. Special inspection trips at reduced ‘fares. | 
We arrange details. Write for information. 5 ie PRA 
‘How about your boys? - Where will they find farms if present prices increase — 
further? ‘This is your chance. -Don’t turn this page until you clip and mail the | 


coupon, Act now. 
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Fs 
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M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 

Dept. 160, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depo 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

I am interested in learning more about: 
Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. ¢_ 

[_] Business and Industrial Opportuni- 

ties in Western Canada. 


Sa Send coupon 
%) TODAY 
A rciric, for FREE 
TE booklet 


-_ M. BE. THORNTON 
; Supt. of Colonization 
| Dept. 160, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot — 


My Natiies s: ciel ere ice tase ences tgmee'ay 


AGGVeSS secosepeuscroacesvavceseveee vee 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


TOWN, oesccvecsussvcces StatOs--+oeneee 
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“BRINGS THE GLOW OF HEALTH TO YOUR CHEEKS” . 

4 _ New style jar. “Metal cap. Screws tight. Wider mouth. | 
| 40% more cream. No increase in price. — . 

AT ALL DRUG STORES jet 


~The World’s _ 
Shorthand Championship 


For the second time in succession, Mr. Charles Lee Swem, 
for eight years personal stenographer to Woodrow. Wilson, 
won the world’s shorthand championship trophy in the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association speed contest held 


in eosin 1924. In 1921 the cup was won by Mr. Albert Schneider 
who studied Gregg Shorthand in the New York High 
School of Commerce, and was recently appointed to 4 
the shorthand reporting staff of the United States } 
Congress. ies 
The success of Gregg Shorthand. in speed contests, | 
and in the reporting field, is equalled only by its suc- 
cess in the schools everywhere. To thousands and 
thousands of young people the simplicity of — Gregg | 
Shorthand has meant the difference between ‘success | 
and failure. In selecting a system of, shorthand. y: b» 
may safely rely on the judgment of the education 
authorities. 


CHARLES L. SWEM, As will be seen from the following tabulations Gregg 
World’s Champion ee Shorthand is taught in 92% of the high schoo in 
pea Se the United States that teach shorthand: 


Relative Standing of Systems Growth of Gregg Shorthand 

On January 1, 1924, short- The following table showing the i. 
hand was taught in the high | growth of shorthand in the public 
schools of 5009 cities and | high schools of the United States 
towns in the United States. | from Januery 1, 1914, to January], J 
The status of the five leading | 1924, is based on the number of = |[__ 


systems was as follows: cities and towns. whose high schools 4g 
teach shorthand: Percentage | 
Number of Other Teaching 
System or Text Cities Percentage | Date Total Gregg pes: ect Pat: 
amas « 2.41 1914 1837 986 851 By: 
aoe aa 2 io 1915 2113 1250 863 5 i 
ai os ‘17% | 1916 2414 1559 855 64% 
Isaac Pitman..... 58 1.167% | 1917 2692 1899 793 70% ik 
Graham......... . A 94% | 1918 2899 a a B 
1919 3321 2652 66 0 Ade US 
Madan | ae tT set, ek Bee Oy 
21 4101 3593 _ 87.62'% te 
_ Systems........ 112 2.24% 1922 4329 3901 428 90.11% } 
— 1923 4656 4243 413 91.13% 


Total all systems. . 5009 00.00% | 1924 5009 4633 376 


ie the private schools “Gregg” and “shorthand” are ~ 
almost synonymous. In brief—Gregg is the 
standard shorthand system of the American 


people. 


|The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco > 


Please send me free 
of charge, a sample 
lesson in Gregg Short- 

hand, and your bean tae 
itusirated booklet, 
Romance of Shorthand Ro 
porting.” 


Street (Address....0...2.020...02. nt eree nee oe 
City... vecceesceee SCO eevee Staters cocceee 


~ |] We Import Diamonds Di- i The Old Reliable Original 
|} rect from European Mar- i Diamond and Watch | 

kets and Sell DIRECT Credit House — Largest 
‘TO YOU BY MAIL, BROS.&CO. F353 in the Wort. 


wz, Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry—By Mail 


er ra 


Cash or Credit 


A \4 b 
ni) \/ (7: / i ] FREE—The Loftis Jewelry Catalog No. 280. 
' btths Calvon «over £090 iNuetratiend oe Bikioneae MentEten 
) Perfection Jewelty, Silverware, Clocks, etc. ond yous 
. * name and address to-day—a postal card w 
Diamond Ring do—and your Catalog will be sent you free by 
return mail. Select anything, desired, and let 
S Sehin Gare ; us send it to you for your examination and ap- 
@ solid 14K Gron Proval, BEFORE YOU PAY ONE PENNY. 
* After you Pe — / 
amined the article 
RIGHT IN YOUR Money Back If 
: OWN HANDS, an H 
jay $2.50 a Week are satisfied that it Not Satisfied 
is just what you want, pay the express agent one- — 
‘tenth of the purchase price and keep it; balance in No 15—Green 
équal amounts, payable weekly, semi-monthly, or Gold 17-Jewel El- 
‘monthly, at your convenience. If not just what gin Watch, 35- } 
you wish, return at our expense. - Year Case] 
; 12 Size, Gilt 


by : National Credit Jewelers || dion “35, “ss 
! : is Dept. 280 down, then 
: 0 F 108 N. State St 


BROS.&CO.iss3 —cHicaco, ILL, $] WEEK 


ee) 


The Genuine (PATENTED) 

Winner of Gold Medal—Highest in Merit—Lowest im Price. 

Support nature and look your best. If your nose is ill-shaped, you 

jcan make it perfect with ANITA NOSBH ADJUSTER in $ few 

weeks, in the privacy of your oWn room and without interfering 

y with your daily occupation. No need for costly, painful opera- 

e i pauasgv, ourtnandgtly ad tuokpenbele ke GRA NORE 

3 Ssly, permanently a G y. r) 

Winer OF Gold Medal, ADFUSTER ty 'an ORIGINAL, and MOST com- 
{ , fortable NASAL SUPPORTER absolutely 
GUARANTEED. Highly recommiendéd by 
poyaiciens for mis-shapen and fractured nosés. 
elf-adjustable. No screws. oO métal parts. 
GENTLE, FIRM and PERFECTLY COMFORT- 
ABLE, Beware of imitations! Write today 
(just your name and address) for FREE*book- 
let, ‘‘Nature’s Way to Happitiess’’—which 6x- 
plains how you can have a perfedt nose—and 
is een to fill out for sizes. NO OBLIGA+ 


BEFOREL AFTER The ANITA Company, Dept. W.,A 


ROOT, See ‘i 
_ Advertisements—Educational 


Do You Speak 

You owe yourself time for self- 
culture. Study the MILLER 
SYSTEM OF CORRECT 
ENGLISH as a basis. You can 
never rise to the top in business, 
society, club, church or lodge 
unless you speak and write 
correct English. 

The MILLER SYSTEM is 
bright, brief and practical, with 
entertainment and variety that 
will hold your attention. Look it 
over without obligation and BE 
YOUR OWN JUDGE. 


Correct English? 


Q Or do you only think you do? 
| ed 


it 
i hy} Mf Z, 
ay f 
“The MILLER 
7 BY STH M igs so 
clear and simple 
that one ecemsa to 


feel the actual 
4 presence of the 


== teachers”? Sop he 
dent im Alaska.) 


Does your English embarrass or betray you? ' 
Do you know when you make mistakes? 
You cannot afford not to know your own language 


po you sAY— 
—Iin’kwirry for inqui’ry, ad’dress for ad- 
dress’, cu-pon for cou’pon, press’idence 
for prece’dence, conver'sant for con’ver- 
‘sant, epi-tome for epit-o-me, ac’climated 
for accli*mated, progrum for program, 
hydth for height, ali'as for a’lias, oleo~ 
marjerine for oleomargarine, grimmy for 
gr’my, compar’able tor com’parable? 
CAN YOU PRONOUNCE 

REIGN WORDS LIKE— , 

asseuse, ’Cello, bourgeois, lingerie, decol- 
lete’, faux pas. hors a oeuvee. fasta. 
schino, Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, 
Ypres, Il Trovatore, Thais, Paderewski, 
rb ml Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les Miser- 
ables 


DO YOU SAY— 

—between you and I; 2 raise in salary; 
a long ways off; a setting hen; let’s you 
and I go somewheres; those kind of-hats 
set good; he don’t know as he can; a 
mutual friend; the bread raises; where 
will I meet you; he zveferred back to; a © 
poor widow woman; we are having 
friends for dinner? “‘é 
DO YOU KNOW WHEN ‘ 

TO USE— ; 
—sits or sets, laying or lying, farther or 
further, drank or drunk, who or whom, 
I or me, lunch or luncheon, affect or ef- 
fect, council or colinsel or consul, prac- 
tical or practicable, admittance or ad- 
mission, shall or will? : 


Miller System of Correct English 


for Cultured Speech—Business or Social 
Room 37, 1341 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A practical, intensive, self-correcting 


the business, professional or_ social world, 
ete., in simplified, applied Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Pronunciation and 525 misused Bnglish 
also of French, Italian, German, and Latin Phrases 
‘Letter Writing and many minor items that contribute 


Brrora, Correct 
peras, Musicians, Artists, ete., 
n common use, Good Form in 


to Cultured Conversation, Poise, and Personality, 


Study with an Invisible Teacher 


This is the same course that the teacher has been givin 
of enthusiastic students of all grades and all 


years to thousands 


ages, in large classes, clubs, department stores, etc. 
. rf ‘Women, Teachers, Doctors, 


Writers, Speakers, etc. 


include all types of Business Men and 
Nurses, Lawyers, Musicians, Readers, 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
to penafit thousands of prosressiys peer at 
év ere who cannot atte 
classes, THE MILLER SY TEM of COR- 
RECT ENGLISH is now presented as a 
self-correcting, home study course for $5, 
half the regular class fee. This is the 
lowest priced course of its kind. 

‘ ‘ED—Acents everywhere to organ~ 
WANTE ize classes in clubs, stores, 
factories and _ independently. eachers 
and saute should wash for reular, ‘‘How 
to Conduct + or Gialdag Study 
Class.” Ciub Rates, ses a 


course of 15 lessons for Men and Women of 


progressive teachers, up-to-date parents, — 
Vocabulary, Punetuation, Common 
ords, of famous Places, 


Simple, Concise, Practical. 
Send No 
Money 


Use this Free 
samination 
oupon now 


orally for 
The students’ 


inglish 


Miller Syétem gt Correct Bn ; 
Roo! oston, Mass. 


m 37, 1341 Beacon St., 
Please send for my inspection, your 15- 
lesson .COURSE IN CORRECT ENGLISH. 
If I decide to keép the course, I will send 
you five dollars and receive the SHLF- 
CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise I will re- 
lessons within five days, Outside 

U. 8. cash with orders. Refund within 


‘one week if not satisfactory. 


Pe 


Name 
Address 


Advertisements—Educational—Bookcases 


Ave Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


HEH amazing expansion of Radio has 
opened up hundreds. of wonderful 
new positions on land and sea. Big 

salaries, fascinating, easy work, short hours, 

and a. wonderful future are offered to am- 
bitious men who get into Radio now. 

Take advantage of these wonderful oppor- 
tunities to step into a big paying position in 
this great new field. You can stay at home 
and os up to a position paying .up to 
$10,000 a year, or Radio offers you an op- 
Portunity to travel and see the world, with 
all expenses paid, and a fine salary be- 
sides. One of our recent graduates secured a 
position one week after graduating, paying a 
salary of $300 per month. Hundreds of 
others report equal success. 


Easy to Learn 
Radio at Home 


You can easily and quickly qualify in your 
Spare time at home through the help of the 
ational Radio Institute, first school to 
teach radio successfully by. mail, establish- 
ed 1914. No previous experience or training 
heeded. Prominent Radio experts will help 
you in every problem, giving you personal 
attention. 

Instruments and diagrams furnished free 
with the course make the study thoroughly 
practical at home. The same plan that has 
already helped hundreds of our graduates to 
real success\and real money in Radio is open 
to; you. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


No other field today offers such great 
Opportunities as Radio. Take your choice 
of the many wonderful openings everywhere. 
répare now to step into the most interest- 
ing and best paid profession today. Read 
about the opportunities open now—the dif- 
ferent kinds of work—the salaries paid. 
re today for the 32-page book that tells 

w America’s biggest Radio correspondence 
athool can teach you to become a Certified 
Radio-trician in your spare time. Mail the 
coupon or write a letter NOW. NATIONAL 
RADIO INSTITUTES Dept. 98B, Washington, D, C, 
=i = «= = = — ial —_— = = = =, 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 98B 
Washington, D. C. 

Send me your free book, “Rich Rewards 
in-Radio,’’ which tells all ‘about the oppor- 
tunities in Radio, and how your Employment 
‘Service helps me to secure a big pay job. 
(Please write plainly.) 


WS Sock pets a sepa 


aate 


Per Secti 
a) O Sn Wwe hout Doors 


vi Disappearing ¢ “P «2S 
Glass Doors Per Ss Section 


On appeoval Direct to 0. ser 


¢T GROWS WITH Your LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the 
finest homes and offices throughout the 
country. Made in sections of different 
sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK. 
Price complete as shown 2with top, base 
and three book sections with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing, felt. cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. ‘In 
mahogany finish, with doors, $16.25: 
without doors, $13. 25. ‘Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct 
from factory ON APPROVAL at acon: 


siderable saving TO YOU. Write for 
new catalog No. 15. 


The 
Q C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
sires ne Semen . ne Little Falls, N. Y. 


PES a2 eee ky of Sectional Bookcases since SOM MEE A tey e S 


FREE EXAMINATION 
PRICE COMPLETE, $4 


Payable $1 Monthly 


KEY toa BOOK! 
PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING| — 


of ELECTRICITY — 
AUDELS HANDY BOOK OF PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


A quick, simplified, ready reference, INFORMATION 


giving complete instructions and inside The 1040 paves and 2600 diagrams give 
information. Handy to use. Easy to accurate, up-to-date and complete infor- | 
understand. For Engineers, Profes~- mation on—Rules and Laws, RADIO, Stor- 
sional Blectricians, students and all age Batteries, WIRING DIAGRAMS, 


. 2 ees te: ad Power and House Wiring, Automatic 
interested in Hlectricity. A reliable au ‘Phones, Auto Ignition, Motor Troubles, 


thority and a handy helper for every ARMATURE WINDING, Cable 
. electrical worker. Elevators and Cranes, Sigh Regs oo ; 
‘ formers, Practical Management, Modern 
A D Al LY HELPER Applications—READY REFERENCE on 
| comely pound’ Ip flexible Red. LEATHER, 
; ‘ y nh flexible Re f y 
“. Audels Handy Book contains impor- BHasy Terms. Shipped for Free Hanae, 
tant and valuable wiring diagrams and tion. No obligation to buy unless satisfied. 
galeulations, machine sketches; in- [== = @8 om ou op ot om oe ow oe Ge 
structions and helps on operation, y=) 1 ae 100. Audel Co,, 65 W. 23 St., NewYork 
maintenancé and repair; outlines show~ Please send mé Andel Haney 
ye: cae acl Rae d all modern AE Book of Practical Electricity for 
| ing the entire theory and all m ? free examination. If satisfac- 
practical applications of electricity; “ Wii tiys§ tory, I will send you $1 in 
and a big lot of good and useful RADIO days, then $1 monthly until $4 
information and diagrams. The use of is paid. 
| Audels Handy Book of Practical Elec- 
tricity will make you familiar with 


r 
- | many time-saving, short-cut, profit- GARG foie oils Cugeal eye run idapaiies av aberegs 
able suggestions. As this handy, ; 
| pocket-size volume covers the entire FABVANG dbaiiccc tad clbiakeeae teu co miioane saeend 
| field of electricity in stch convenient 

| form, it will prove to be a practical vetofanerrtl 

: daily pote to poth student and profes- bee beerwee Comme eae eresererae 

rker. 
q eg ee : é EXmployed by..s..-.++- WN tas eee -1M260 
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Advertisements—Puncture Proof Tubes 


PUNCTURES 


A new Puncture Proof in- 
MS ner tube has been invented 
by Mr. Milburn of the Mil- 
burn Puncture Proof Tube 
Company, Chicago... In ac- 
tual test it was punctured 
with 500 nail holes without the 
LOSS OF AIR. This amazing new 
inner tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles; eliminates 
changing tires, and makes riding 
a real pleasure. Many users have 
; run over 20,000-miles without re- 
moving a tire from the wheel. 
These wonderful, no-trouble, puncture proof. 
inner tubes cost no more than ordinary 
tubes and Mr. Milburn wants agents every- 
where to help him introduce them. 


CAR OWNERS WANTED 


To sell and demonstrate this wonder tube. 
Interests everyors immediately. Automobile owners 
buy on sight. It makes no difference what car they 
drive or what tires they use. Our salesmen are coining 
money on our “DIRECT FROM FACTORY” scheme of 

s selling. Absolutely no competition. We control all basic 
patents. No capital required to start. Previous selling experience not 
necessary. 


EARN $5,000 to $10,000 var 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly or more. Get into business for yourself. Sell Mil- 
burn Puncture Proof Inner Tubes. Every car owner is a prospect. Your field is 
unlimited. Get in while it is good. Be independent. Find out all about it now 


and get started at once. A 5 
SPECIAL FREE Real What These Men Say 
FREE TUB TUBE OFFER J. D. Cooper—‘‘I have made 


coupon or write. today for special free tube 30,000 miles with my Milburn 

< Re ntsr aad further details.. References, Indus- Puncture Proof Tubes and 

Se trial State Bank of Chicago, National Bank have not as yet removed.a 

Ye nN of the Republic, Chicago; Baker State ies or casing. ane my host 

a, Sty Bank of Chicago. Don’t, hesitate. Fill eeaiinee a n excellen 

ais out the coupon and send it in or write Oe aecen ner endeaee 
% ay and send name and we will send you . 


J. 

Milburn Tubes in the first 
three days.’’ 

Chas. Cayton—‘‘I sold twelve 


all details. This is your opportu- 
nity, so don’t delay... Address 


fe . Moke, ease A. B. MILBURN, Sales Mer. alae yesterday in ten min- 
CNS : “ 
Pee 80 ate MILBURN PUNCTURE | L. S. Knapp—«my first few 
= Ye O70 nt 2 8Gp, hours out 1 sold eight tubes; 
OR Mee oXty PROOF TUBE co. no’ trouble at all to sell them. 
(San RHE 6 t The most wonderful tube: on 
Ogre Wis On Bem Ob 332 West 4%th St., the market to-day, I_ think, 
Y oe * * RS oo, CHICAGO, I am hoping you will give 
oh om OP Yh i 3 me the agency for a big ter- 
Baath eens Onan, tere ULI | ritory 
Ape wets ate wie Pontay ~@ D. Ederle—"I have driven 
POL uss ele So Qe? SS. is Se seventy-five nails in one of 
us seek oes 5 Royo, G2? O, the 30x3 tubes and twenty 
TN Soa Oreo? & 4; were spike nails. It hag 
Gace Ran a {intr Oe Oe gone above the test that you 
har ae a sai Cae ea: SB 22SG, recommended to me it would 
*, =e — .. Veo Y5 ie do.’” 
pag ere a en OS RO, Ly 


single case. 


degree conferred. 


The Blackstone course was prepared 
by 80 of the most eminent legal au- 
thorities in the United States, includ- 
ing Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft and Associate Justice George 
Sutherland of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


The course is endorsed and recom~- 
mended by leading law and com- 
merce schools as the foremost non- 
resident law course in the country. 
It is arranged in a way that makes 
law the most fascinating of all 
home courses. Easy to grasp—in- 
teresting—practical—complete. 


45,000 students have been enrolled. 
Hundreds of them have been admit- 
ted to the bar and are today suc- 
cessful lawyers and judges. Thou- 
sands of others have been fitted for 
bigger and better positions in busi- 
ness. 


Regardless of the kind of work in 
which you are engaged—whether 
you are an accountant, salesman, 
| banker or executive—a knowledge 
of law will pave the way for bigger 
responsibilities and increased income. 


= 


| A Law Course 
Recognized by 
Bar Examiners 


ECOME a lawyer and earn a lawyer’s big fees. Some 
lawyers have earned as high as a million dollars in a 


You can prepare in your spare time at home through the Black- 
stone Legal Training Course and Service, which contains suf- 
ficient instruction in law to pass the bar in any State. LL.B. | 


: NE INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 201, 4753 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Brie victory Avithout any obligation whatever, kindly send me a copy of your 


| pook, ‘The Law Trained Man,’ and oblige 


pee erenereneee eoneecne 


NAME. vc cenccrecccecscscnerceesssorerenes 


Write for Free Book 
Write today for a free copy of our 
128 page book, “The Law ‘Trained 
Man,” which tells about the successes | 
which have come to Blackstone’ 
students through the home reading } — 
of law. | 


In addition, the book contains a full | | 
description of the Blackstone Legal } 

Training Course and Service, and. 
also gives many helpful legal point-_ 
ers that will be of value to you in 
your everyday work. It answers 
such important questions, as “Must 
an agreement, to be binding, always 
be in writing?” ‘Does a receipt in 
full protect the holder against fur- 
ther demands?” ete. si ‘ 


The legal illustrations it contains, 
written in story form, may be the 
means of saving you thousands of 
dollars. ‘The book is yours, free, for | 
the asking. Mail the coupon today’ 

—NOW-—there is uo obligation. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc. | 
_ Dept. 201 
4753 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


a 
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Advertisements—Salesmen Wanted 


ke $75.00 a week and up, selling our fine made-to- 
ue. all-wool suits at $31.50 retail, direct to wearer. 
Biggest values—positively sell on sight. Biggest commis- 
sions paid in advance. We. attend to delivery and collections. 
§x9 swatch samples—over 100 istyles, all one price—furnished 
FREE. 


Sell Fine Tailoring 


Don’t be satisfied selling small priced specialties that mean 
small unit sales and tiny profits. You can just as easily sell 
a staple necessity like tailored clothes, that means big unit 
sales and worth-while profit on every order you take. De- 
termine now.to earn beyond your bare needs, earn sufficient 
to-pay for luxuries and pleasures as well. Sell Gibson popu- 
lar tailoring that sells easiest, quickest, because it looks and 
wears as only Biggest Values can look.and wear. 


All Wool—Made to Measure Bi seerre 


When you invest your time and smashing big values Gibson 


e 
ini : , offers. Make your licks count : 
TEL tO aol yerloringy phe for dollars, look into this un- Mm 
sure. you get ‘the best values usual proposition, and—remem- 
offered anywhere. Until you ber, Gibson has a special propo- 


actually see and handle a Sition which includes bigger Advance 
Gibson tailored suit you will commissions than other houses 
find it difficult to realize the pay. 


Represent a Tailoring House that is 
Financially Responsible-vi Reputation 


Your success is built on. re-orders and permanent trade. 
Devote your time to securing new customers, our Biggest 
Values will hold the old trade meanwhile. That’ is’ how 
Gibson salesmen are able to build such big incomes’ quickly, : 
Be sure you tie up with a responsible house, one with a repu~ 
tation, able and willing to help you to build:a permanent, 


big paying repeat business,’. Look r fe 
substantial and solid, m8, Saeed Eas ie 


Fine Samples FREE 


Send now for our fine, big 6 in, x 9 in. swatch samples, over 
100 styles, all one price, furnished FREE to part or all-time 
men, Write at once, use coupon or card. : 


W ZGibson Inc. IO) W Harrison St 


i Merchant Tailor SHICSGO tt 
e/ MAIL W. : 
D 


é 


Will be-pleased to have you: send'me full 
particulars for plan to increase my earn- 
ings. Also complete samples in case, 


Name ois a Glejele to, ciateyahefeuardietatsia,s 
AGGresS. scscecccee 


oes eesenees 


fee eeeseccce 


eeeeneneeessnoesssessenretcaseew 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 


H O ME—Any Conn Instrument 


Cultivate your musical bump and 
seize the opportunities for pleasure 
and profit in music. Fortunes are 
being paid to the masters of popular 
music to-day—you can prepare your- 
self for solo or orchestra playing in 
a short time with a Conn. 


Conn instruments are easy to play. 
They are chosen by the world’s 
greatest artists because of the ex- 
clusive features which makg them 
easier to blow, more perfect in scale, 


lighter, easier and more reliable in 


valve, slide or key action, as well 
as more beautiful in tone. Remem- 
ber, with all their points of superi- 
ority. Conn instruments cost no 
more. 


FREE! Send coupon now for Free 
Book and details of Free Trial, 
Easy Payment plan on any Conn 
instrument. Mention instrument. 


Remember, Conn is the only maker ~ 


of every instrument used in the 
band. 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


“(. G. CONN, Ltd., Dept. W.A.. 


Elkhart, Ind. 


ELKHART, Ind. 


Please send me Free Book and details of Free Trial Plan. 


(Mention Instrument.) 
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Advertisements—Poultry Food ~~ 


Scientists have recently 

discovered that Cod Liver Oil, 

being extremely rich in A and D 

Vitamines, when combined with 

other health-giving ingredients over- 

comes leg weaknesses and produces such 

strong bones and healthy, vigorous growth 

that chick death losses are greatly re- 

duced. They also found that Cod Liver 

Oil had the same effect as May sunshine 

on chicks that were raised indoors—in 

short, Cod Liver Oil proved to be “Bot- 

tled Sunshine” for baby chicks, making it 

possible to raise chicks in the early and late cold months 
as in May or June. That’s why 


FOL O2EP 


is great for chicks. We've taken Cod Liver Oil and combined it 
with other health-giving ingredients and are now offering to 
poultrymen in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter a feed that our research 
department has proved reduces death losses to the minimum 
and makes chicks grow and thrive in the cold winter and spring 
months just as if they were out of doors in the warm May sun- 
shine with all the bugs and tender grasses they could eat. The 
Cod Liver Oil is so thoroughly mixed by our own process that it 
is completely absorbed by other ingredients. Ful-O-Pep Chick 
, Starter is perfectly dry—not oily or gummy. 
“Feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter to your chicks 
this year—it will cut down your death losses 
by eliminating leg weakness.. It will make 
your chicks grow this season as they’ never 
grew before. Your dealer. can supply you 

with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


\ aN Poultry Service Dept. 
ANN WN Address Chicago, U. S. A. 
2 
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Advertisements—Poultry Food 


Thal 
FUL:O;:REP “ @& 


Makes More E66 | 


Better Health—Less Cost : 


Every extra egg means extra profit. 
Feeding Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash to your hens will produce 
those extra eggs and extra profit. 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking some other feed { 
will do. There is only one Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash makes eggs. Keep it before your 
hens and you will get eggs in abundance. 

Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is a health producing feed as well 
as an egg producing feed. 

It’s because Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash so completely nour- 
ishes the hens that they lay their 
@ best. 

That is why Ful-O-Pep users get more 
eggs at a lower feed cost. 


That’s why, too, you will always see J 
vigorous, healthy birds in pens. of Ful-O- 
Pep users. Give Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
a trial. Your dealer can supply you. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Poultry Service Dept. 
Railway Exchange Building 

' Address Chicago, U. S. A. 
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High printers’ wages give an a 
Stationery, circulars, &c:, at a big 
make everything easy. 

Press $12.00, 
Your time is worth’ $2.00 
direct from factory, 
&c., and all details. 
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R. WILLIAMS called me 
; into his office to-day and 
_told me he was going to raise my 
salary $50 a month. 


oh an glad to give you this 
he said, ‘for the 


. opportunity,’ 


best. reason in the Sued: You 


deserve it. 
= 


““*You may not know it, but 
‘I’ve been watching your work ever 
‘since the International Corre- 
spondence Schools wrote me that 
you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young 
‘man, and you'll go far. I wish we 
had more men like you.’ 


7 “And to think, Mary, I owe it 
all to you! I might still be drudg- 
ing along in the same old job at 
the same old salary if you hadn’t 
‘urged me to send in that I. C. S. 


f a “Mary, TOwe lt 2.3 
SAIL 6cYOu 3 


How about you? Are you always going 
to work fora smallsalary? Are you going 
to waste your natural ability all yours’ 5 
life? Or are you going to get aheadina 
big way? 
More than 180,000 men are chine 
ready for promotion right now in the 
1.C.S.way. Let us tell you what we are 
doing for them and what wecan do for you. 


Mail the Coupon To-dayl 
-—-— eS TEAR OUT HERE — —— — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4393-C, Scranton, Penna. ~ 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full in- — 
formation about the subject before which I haye marked — 
an X in the list below: 


Advertising iaecbentest Ensipecrine 
Salesmanship Beet loa Engineering . 
Business Law Drafting ‘ 
Bookkee; ope Surveying 
Account Architecture 
Private Seoretary clit Sheinee and Bue 
prunes Ma apagement Civil Engineering 
Foreign Trade hem ne ry 
Stenography uray 
Business Rnglish Hee ‘ositions 
Civil Service 
Traffic pyenwement 
Cartoo Ra ae Shop Practice 
High Sete Subjects Concrete Buildér 
NAM ines fc cassie Mo dlasab saoulle Ria, satinsaedibicvosaachvovll bboy pdvtesekad \ 
, Street 
MONET LS. cs, chet cs decuvts A, Wed Kasih <osnetd obey suis ncatetead eee anessnedan 
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Fe EO RC Ae Re 
‘Advertisements—Dog Remedies 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells S to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and: 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 

- How to put dogin condition, kill. - 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- — 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous. 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-.w LABORATORIES 


Dept 22 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Druggists! Sporting Dealers! - Kennels! ; 
We have an unusually profitable proposition to, “hake: you. 
You can make more money handling Q-W DOG 
REMEDIES than any other dog remedies on the market 


to-day. We will be pleased to show you just how, and will © 


send you full particulars on request. Write to-day. 
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FOREWORD 


_ The World Almanac ‘and Book of Facts for 1925 has reached its fortieth year of publica- 
on—a, better book of reference each year. It continues to be as handy to consult, as easy to 
ati arene as. ready of reference as it is possible to make it. The aim of the editor is "accuracy 


f 

“The editor again with pleasure renews his thanks to the heads of administrative depart- 

ents of the United States Government, the several States, and of the large cities, for their 

ailing courtesy and assistance in preparing and correcting the statistical tables of every 

: 1d, and descriptions of governmental activities. Especial thanks are.due to William M. 
Steu rt, Director of the Census; Dr. Julius Klein, of the Department of Commerce; William 


M ‘Senate; Major Gen. Robert C. Davis, Adjutant General of the Army: and the officers of the 
| United States Shipping Board. 


4 Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society, receives our thaliks 
r again supervising the full and exact record of the Scientific Progress of the year; and the 
Saas omer of Radio veer has beén set forth by the engineering staff of be Ameri- 


me hie Union, the Territories and the Depandentics: also brought up to date are des- 
ip ive licticlen on the foreign countries, especially full as to the British Empire, France, Japan, 
» Germany, and Russia; and our immediate neighbors, Canada (kindly revised by R. H. 
ts, the Dominion Statistician) and Mexico. To the members of the several Embassies, 


» Big Problems of the Year have again been carefully studied to bring together facts 
will help the user of the Almanac in forming judgment; and the political history and elec- 
returns of the Presidential year are complete. 


| Those features to which the reader has been accustomed to turn for years—such as the 
ological record, necrology, benefactions, financial and economical review, labor review, 
ting events and records, the development of aviation and its outstanding events for 1924— 
be found more satisfactory than ever. The editor again with pleasure acknowledges his 
reciation of valuable suggestions sent him by readers; and repeats that he will welcome any 
iy be made to the future benefit of _The Almanac, 


RH. GL 


: isbrrs Park Row, ‘ z 
‘ New York City. 
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Ye ‘Tyl age, Secretary of the House of Representatives; George A. Sanderson, Secretary of the 


stries and Consulates who have helped in this. constant work of revision our thanks are 


ee 
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Samue] Gompers, President of the American 
. Federation of Labor since its foundation 43 years 
a ago, with the exception of one year, died in San 

_ Antonio, Tex., on Dec. 13. He had been stricken 
With a heart attack in Mexico City, being unable 
to stand the high altitude, and had been’ hurriedly 


brought to the United States, as he ardently wished 
to be in his own country when he died. He was 
74 years old. 


» The Dassage of the funeral train to Washington 


©The charter of the Child Welfare Committee has 

been approved by Supreme Court Justice Jeremiah 

T. Mahoney. ? 

- On the list of petitioners were Gov. Smith, August 
-B. Heckscher, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Sophie 


“Irene Loeb, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Fannie Hurst. 
John H. Tennant, George Dero, m Ochs Oakes. 
Lewis Nixon, Catherine A. Smi *Dr: John A, 


Harriss, and Rhinelander Waldo. 

- Heckscher, donor of the Heckscher Foundation 
cand long interested in child welfare, has publicly 
‘and in the courts approved methods of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

. Thep se of the committee is ‘‘as far as possible 
“to secure home life for every child, to prevent the 


i “The Rev. Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, was 
elected President of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America at the Atlanta, Ga., session of 
the fifth quant naial meeting, Dec. 4, 1924. 


‘DEATH OF SAMUEL COMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE A. F. OF Le 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE. 


CADMAN HEADS FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 

who has held the office four years. 
ank H. 

Company of New 


succeed Alfred R. Kimball. Dr. Rivington D 
of New York was re-elected Secretary. 


ALIEN PROPERTY. CUSTODIAN. 
(Arlington Building, Vermont Avenue ‘and H Street, Washington, D. C.) 
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and New York was marked by unusual demonstra- — 
tions of respect atid sorrow. The funeral was held 
in the Elks Club, New York City, Dec. 18, and 
the burial was in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. t 
The members of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, on Dee. 19, elected 
as President to fill out the unexpired term, Avene 
Green, Third Vice President, and a mem ene as 
the United Mine Workers. (See pages 154-1 of 
The Almanac.) 


placing of normal dependent children in institutions 
and to prevent pauperism ameng childre 

It proposes ‘‘to promote the study, invesuizatent 
and revision of mothers’ pension laws, to raise the 
standard of child welfare, to investigate and report | 
facts about child welfare problems, to secure the 
adoption of proper standards of child welfare, to ~ 
aid in the enforcement of laws concerning child 
welfare, and to form, when and where necessary, 
auxiliary associations for promotion of chiid welfare. 

The directors will be Heckscher, Miss Loeb, 
Col. H. H. Lehman, Miss Wilson, ‘State Senator 
Benjamin Antin, Mrs. Harriman, Bernard L. Shien- 
tag, appointed Justice of the City Court, Dr. 
Harriss, Justice Samuel D. Levy, Mr. Tennant, 
and Dr. H. Dwight Chapin. 


He succeeds Dr. Robert A. Speer of New York, 
Mann, President of the Union Mortgage 


York, was named aia gh to 
. Lord 


Trusts—Clyde R. Painter; Lax peter 


The general elections in Germany on Sunday Dec. 
7, 1924, tailed to return a majority for Chancellor 
Marx by any combination of parties in the Reich- 
stag (see page 627 of THE ALMANAC). 

The Republican parties controlled about 230 seats 


"and the Monarchist groups 185, each short of ma- 
_. jority. Chancellor Marx resigned on the 15th. 


¥ 


The campaign was vigorous and the voting very 
eavy, nearly 80 per cent. of the registration going 
to the polls. Under the German system of propor~ 
tional representation, one Deputy is returned for 
every 60,000 votes. Whereas, on May 4, 1924, 472 
_ Deputies were elected, on Dec. 7, 497 won seats. 
The federal budget for 1925, which was approved 
_ by the Federal Council on Dee. 11, estimates ordi- 
_ mary expenditures at 5,900,000,000 marks and 
~ revenue at. 5,500,000,000 marks.. The extraordinary 
budget expenditure is estimated at 433,000,000 
SV marke with revenue of 155,000,000 marks, about 
277,000,000 marks to be covered by a loan. The 
war burden budget shows expenditures of 1,236,- 
000,000 marks, of which 1,095,000,000 marks are 
for reparation. — 
ae ean 


a 


fa 
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nS Major Gen. Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian 
_ Army and Governor General of the Anglo-Egyptian 
-__ Soudan, was waylaid and shot by a band of assassins, 
in Cairo, while riding in his automobile, on Nov. 19, 
1924. He died on the following day. (See Egypt, 


pages 613-615; and the Soudan, page 665, in The 


the ‘‘odious 
Army,” and 


. anac.) 
‘ing Fuad by proclamation deplored 
attack on the devoted Sirdar of our 
the Premier, Zaghloul Pasha, denounced the crime 
and pledged the best efforts of the Government to 
. Punish the assassins. teh: 
Lord Allenby, British High Commissioner in 
_ Egypt, presented on Nov. 22, a note—practically 
san ultimatum—of the British Government demand- 
48) a proper apology for the assassination, and 
punishment of the criminals, an indemnity of £500,- 
000, prohibition of political demonstrations and 
the withdrawal within 24 hours of all Egyptian 
officers and troops from the Soudan, where there had 
 peen serious disturbances prior to the assassination. 
‘he note-further formally notified Egypt that the 


ny. 
+ vy 


gyptian Government made the apology 

aid the fine, but rejected the other demands. 
The British sent five warships and sent additional 
regiments to strengthen the garrison of 12,000 men, 
They evacuated the Egyptian troops from the 


_. Following the coup d’etat of Gen. Feng Yu-tsiang 
‘packed by Gen. Chang Tso-lin, the turehin of Man- 
churia, in Peking, Oct. 23, when President Tsao Kun 
was deposed (see page 606 of The Almanac) a 
rovisional government was set up on Oct. 31 with 
Gen. Huang Fu as Premier. Gen. Tuan Chi-jui 
‘as proclaimed Provisional Chief Executive on 
, ov. 24 pending the establishment of a formal 
government. representing all the provinces and 
parties in the republic. This notification was sent. 
to all the legations, and on Dec. 9 recognition was 


Occurvences During Printing. 
GERMAN GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE ECY 


nee of ae ae . 


ae 


New Regime; ‘Late Sports. ; 


The complexion of the new Reichstag. according 
to unofficial returns and with some districts un- 
reported, and the approximate vote polled by each 
party, is as follows: ~ 


NEW R5ICHSTAG. 


PARTIES. — 


Social Democrats 
Nationalists 
Centrists (Clericals) 
People’s Party... -- 
Communists......-.-- 
Democrats. .:....:-+-- 
Bavarian People’s..... 
Agricultural League. - . 
National Liberty 
(Fascist) 
Others 
Scattered 


Total 


PTIAN SIRDAR. ; 
Soudan. Premier Zaghloul resigned on the 24th; 
zZiwar Pasha formed a government, and parliament 
was prorogued for a month. 


> 


The Chamber of Deputies addressed a protest 


against the demands to the League of Nations, but 
the British Government notified the League that 
it considered the matter not a subject for the League, 
pone Great Britain had special relations with 

gypt. . hy 

Four prominent Nationalists were arrested by 
the British military authorities in Cairo and, after 
a protest, turned over to the Egyptian authorities. 
Many agitators were arrested and some of the 
assassins also. Part of the 11th Soudanese Regiment 
mutinied at Khartoum, killing two British officers: 
and two physicians, and suffered severe casualties 
before surrendering. Three Egyptian officers were 
court-martialed and shot. } 

Foreign Minister Austen Chamberlain, speaking 
in the House of Commons on Dec. 15, said that in 
the Egyptian matter the interests of the British 
Empire were vitally involved and the Government 
would not admit them to be questioned by any other 
power. He said that there was complete disloyalty - 
on the part of the former Egyptian Government, 
put that if the new and friendly government would 
work with the British ‘‘the condominion in the 
Soudan will continue to exist,” and be loyally sup- 


ported. 
Sir, Geoffrey Archer, Governor of Uganda, was 
made Governor-General of the Soudan. 


ta AE SS 1 EET REO TS 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN CHINA. ; 
note by the envoys of the United States, Great 


Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan and the 
Netherlands. : : 

The ‘Boy Emperor” of China, Hsuan Tung, who 
has been living in the Imperial Palace in the For- 


bidden City since the downfall of the Manchu’ 


dynasty in the revolution of 1911, was forced out, 
by Gen. Feng on Nov. 7, and after a stay in the 
home of his father, the former Regent Prince Chun, 
found asylum in the Japanese Legation on Nov. 29. 


His titles were abrogated and his pension much) 


; extended to the provisional government in a joint | reduced. 
‘ F SS eo Oo", 
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- MoNamara-Van Kempen,.....} 2,368 5 1,057 

pi, - Walthour-Georgetti,.........| 2,368) 5 543 

: Buysse-Goosens...........0+-) 2,368) 4 103 
--Kockler-Stockholm..........., 2,368] 3 359 
Benezato-Taylor.............] 2,36 3 248 

- Belloni-De Ruyter. ....+.0.+-] 2,36: 3 221 
Stockelynch-De Wolfe........|. 2,36 2 639 

—-- «Goullet-McBeath............) 2,368] 2 327 
Gastman-Lawrence....,......1 2,3681 2 55 


Football—Dec. 6—Univ. of Southern California 
defeated Syracuse Univ., 16 to 0, at Los ‘Anelsnes 
Auto Racing—Dec. 14—250-mile speedway racé 


at Culver City, Cal., won by Bennett Hill in 1 hr. - 
58 min. 18 3-5 sec, an average speed of 126.9 miles” 
Harry Hartz second; Tom Milton’ 


per _ hour. 
third 


Joint meeting of officers of American League and 
National League Basebali Clubs, at Chicago, sub- 
stituted vice for President Ban 8. Job 
can League for President Ban B. Johnson on the 
Advisory Council of which ex-Judge K. M. Landis is 
COE OE hans Muiationssalenroon 

eut. J. Kendric ation Squadron, N. \ 
National Guard, flew from Station yaar to Bete 
Field, Washington, D. C., on May 30, 1924, in a 
race against 4 flock of thirty Carrier pigeons. 


each Carrying messages to Washington officials. 
Lieut. Kendrick arrived 2 h r 
of the first pigeon to 


register at its homing roost. 


resident Frank J. Nevin of the Amer- . 


nea, 
airplane and pigeons left Miller Field simultaneously, 


ours 41 minutes ahead - 


+s 
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‘did not represent our Government. 


The World. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 


April 10, 1847 


+ 


October 29, 1911. 


THE WORLD, as established by JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883:— 

my “An institution that should always fight for progress and reform, never tolerate 
injustice or corruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any party, ! 
always oppose privileged classes and public plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain.devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely printing  . 
news, always be drastically independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 


“Joseph Pulitzer: His Life and Letters,” by Don } continued its opposition to him throughout the pro- 


C. Seitz; a biography of that notable genius who 
founded in 1883 The World that remains his monu- 
ment, was published in November, 1924. It was 
greeted with instant favor, especially by newspaper 
men and thoughtful students of public affairs, for 
his extraordinary career and his forceful journalism 
will remain an inspiration and a sure guide. The 
demand for the book called for a second printing 


. within a month. 7 


Again in 1924, as in every year since the signing 
of the Armistice, the editorial policy of The World 
has been concerned chiefly with the aftermath of a 
destructive war. Not despairing of adhesion to the 
League of Nations in the long run, The World has 
unhesitatingly and without condition or interruption 
praised the efforts of President Coolidge, as it 
praised those of President Harding, to accept for the 
United States full membership in the world court, 
of which a distinguished American, Elihu Root, 
was chief founder, and a great American jurisconsult, 
John Bassett Moore, is a leading member. The year 
closed with the project hanging precariously upon 
the favor of a “lame duck” Senate, the desire to 
avoid an extra session after March 4, 1925, serving 
as an immediate excuse for inaction. 

One noble achievement the year did witness which 


4 3hould bring nations somewhat closer together. The 


World was consistently among the foremost advo- 
cates of the Dawes plan, or as it was formally known, 
the plan of the International Committee of Ex- 
perts, of which Gen. Dawes, Vice President-elect, 
Owen D. Young and.Henry M. Robinson were 
members. Presumably because the Administration 
did not care to- risk offending the Senate, though 
the Dawes plan and the effort to secure it were in 
line with Secretary Hughes’s New Haven speech of 
‘Dec. 29, 1922, announcing a policy of co-operation 
with foreign nations, these distinguished Americans 
But they ac- 
cepted the appointment with the direct approval of 
the State Department and did De 2rorgel our people, 
in whose name The World greeted the result of their 
work with commendation. One of the first fruits of 
the better understanding it ushered in was the 
beginning of a retirement of French troops from the 
Ruhr, where their useless and irritating presence 
constituted a danger against which The World had 
from the first protested. iS 

Upon our foreign policy the Presidential election 
of 1924 might weil have turned. That it did not, 


_ the main, was due to a variety of causes affecting 


issues nearer at hand if less vital to the world. The 
Republican schism under Senator La Follette, the 
dissatisfaction of the farm bloc, greatly allayed by 
the rise in the price of wheat during the campaign, 
the ramifications of the Ku Klux Klan, north and 
south, all affected the campaign and its result. In 
the pre-convention jockeying of favorite sons for 


_the nomination of the Democratic candidate—the 


he | and through the opening days of July, 


| historic. The acclaim that m 


tracted meeting of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. | \ 

During ‘the campaign that followed The World 
steadfastly maintained, against great odds, the 
cause of John W. Davis, a Presidential candidate 
worthy of better support than he received. Toward 
Progressivism its attitude was friendly, though 
opposed. In comment upon the farm problem, it 
did not sneer at the plight of many thousands of 
American citizens; it vocated relieving farmers 


from the burden of the tariff to cheapen their costs _ 


of living, and the extension of our aid toward tran- 
quilizing Europe and restoring our foreign market for 
surplus food, rather’ than dangerous expedients of 
ill-disguised Government price-fixing. 


The World continued throughout the year its 
running fight against the Ku Klux Klan, which is : 


not yet ended. In general, the Klan seemed, as the 


year closed, weaker in its old strongholds, as in 


Texas, stronger in some Northern States, where the 
disease should presently run its course. .The pic- 
turesque campaign of William Allen White for 
Governor of Kansas on an anti-Klan issue was 


strongly, though at a distance, supported, In the — 
£. Smith 


fine and successful campaign of Alfred 
for Governor of New York The World took, edi- 
torially, a leading. role. 


my and efficiency—which is good Republican 


doctrine also, except with office brokers and place-— 


holders—The World continued its support. 

The World opposed the sacrifice of the Gov- 
ernment’s great investment at Muscle Shoals at 
ruinous terms to any private interest. It strongly 
backed the attempt, foiled for a time by a Presi-. 
dential veto, to increase the pay of postal, employees. 
It cordially praised the President's budgetary policy 
of economy while criticising him for ignoring the 


And to his program of 
reorganization of the State’s departments for econo-_ 


larger economies of the people in neglecting to use — 


his power to reduce the sugar tariff. y 
closed it was saearoucty. protesting against the 
attempt in Washington by the Navy ue an 
other jingo forces to destroy by trick and indirection 
the beneficent Washington treaties for the restriction 
of naval armament, which were the chief glory of 
the Administration of President Harding. Be it 
ended the year as it began, upon the note of inter- 
national friendship and fair dealing. : 


THE CONVENTION FOR NEW YORK. 


The most interesting, if not indeed the most 
important, achievement of The World in 1924 was 
the successful culmination of its campaign to have 
New York selected as the meeting place of the 
Democratic National Convention. he World made 
the first proposal toward this end. It marshaled 
public opinion, throughout the country no less than 
in the city itself, holding that the metropolis of the 
Nation had too long been discriminated against—- 
there had ‘been no National Convention here since 
1868—and that it was time to “bring New York 
back into the Union.” 

It was not an easy undertaking. There were deep 
and surprising objections to the proposal, in New 
York City even more than elsewhere, oddly <ngush 
But the project was carried through; in January he 
Democratic National Committee named New York 
as its meeting place, and in the last week mE aoe 


As the year 


Square Garden housed a convention that will remain — 


ed this achievement 
by The World was as sincere it was Nile 6 


and the Non-Partisan Committee that atte: 


read, 
nded so 


. 


i skilfully and so successfully to the details of the 
<a < begun a movement to 
pring to New’ York the Republican National Con- 
|. * vention of 1928. ~ : 


sb Throughout the Presidential eampaign The World 
: - maintained its traditional standards as a news- 


lory “of The -World remains—its 


~ her ex 
ot 


rischer. 

‘There appeared in addition, from time to time in 
The World expositions of his principles and hopes by 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, and by such other Ministers 
of the Labor Government of England as Philip 
- Snowden; illuminating articles upon Russia by 
Samuel Spewack and Arthur Ransome, especially at 
the time of Lenin’s death: a series of discussions of 
international economic affairs by John Maynard 
i" Keynes, and the publication, four days before the 
formal announcement was made, of the terms of 
: the Dawes plan by Arno Dosch-Fleurot of The 
World’s Paris Bureau, and a far-in-advance publica- 
tion of the conclusions of a month-long conference of 
the Premiers on the reparation plan in London, by 

John L. Balderston of The World's Bureau there. 


PRIZES FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


ag The year was marked by the first award—to 
-- Stuyvesant High School—of The World's trophy in 
its “Biggest News of the Week" contest. Brief 
essays On subjects indicated by the title are the 
basis of this competition, which is for weekly prizes, 
= with a monthly bonus for the best of the best weekly 
submissions. Certain credits are allotted each high 
, school on the basis of the prizes won, and these 
___ eredits determine at the end of the year the award 

a _ of the trophy—a handsome bronze plaque. 
_. During the year more than 32,000 essays were 
submitted in this competition. These came from 
thirty-four high schools in the greater city. The 
prizes awarded had a cash value of $12,000, but of 
far greater value was the stimulus to intelligent 
reading of the newspapers and the utilization of the 
knowledge gained thereby. Dr. Frederick Houk 
7 Law, head of the English department of Stuyvesant 
a High School, has called the contest the ‘‘best extra- 

mural aid to education” he knew of. 

. Another notable gervice of The World was the 
contribution of its department of vec People. 
Requests for its assistance came in 1,852 instances, 


The World. ene 


oe om Pye aus 
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and there is reason to believe that more than 578 
of these were found. Not every success is reported, 
and naturally, The World makes no effort to require 
any final response. ‘Three official agencies of as 
many countries refer their inquiries to The World; 
the police departments of a number of European 
cities refer inquiries here, and in addition individual 
requests came last year from Ireland, England, 
Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, South 
Africa and Canada. : 4 See 
Under the auspices of The World was held, during 
the year, a boys’ pilgrimage in support of the project _- 


for the purchase and endowment as a National | 
shrine of Monticello, the Virginian home of Thomas 9 
Jefferson. Elections held in New York and other j 
Cities sent bands of boys to the Democratic National % 
Convention, to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 

and Monticello, and brought about an addition of % 
nearly $50,000 to the fund. A collateral issue of 
this undertaking was the raising, through The - 
World, of the money for the bust of Jefferson un- ¥ 


veiled in the Hall of Fame at New York University 
early in the summer. 

Sports in The World for 1924 were based on 
accuracy and authority, and covered the-full field. 
Daily happenings were carefully and conscientiously 
chronicled by members of the regular staff, who 
are recognized as authorities in their several lines. 
These include George Daley, Sports Editor, who 
wrote on racing and football and whose Sport Talk , 
each Monday morning aimed to make constructive 
suggestions in keeping sports up to the hi hest F: 
standard; E. G. Brown, Assistant Sports Editor; x 
G. F. T. Ryall, who contributed a number. of racing 5 
features; Monitor, a widely acknowledged authority é 
on baseball; Hype Igoe, accepted as one of the z 
leading authorities in boxing; Charles E. Parker, 4 
who wrote on track and field athletics, lawn tennis 3 
and football; William — who built up the 
column on amateur and semi-pro baseball; Peter _ 
Vischer, who with others is aiming to popularize 
polo, and L. deB. Handley, the outstanding authority ‘ § 
of the day in swimming. \ : 

Among men of prominence who contributed to ; 
the sports page during the year were Francis 
Ouimet, one of ihe leaders in amateur golf; W. W. 

Roper, coach of the Princeton football eleven; 
Christy Mavhewson, one time great pitcher in j 
baseball; Jack Kearns, manager of Jack Dempsey, ~ 
Luis Angel Firpo, Harry Wills, Benny Leonard and 
Jimmy De Forest, greatest of all trainers of his é 
line, in boxing. 2 

The Religious Department, edited by Mrs. Mary 
H. Spencer, in The World has three distinctive 
features. In addition to spreading church announce- 
ments on Saturday mornings it sends a GD eet 
tive to some church on Sunday and publishes on . 
Monday morning a report of the sermon with a 
picture of the minister and a brief biography. This 
series of ‘Messages of New York Churches" is in 
its third year and has been called a “constructive 
feature in modern journalism,” inasmuch as _ it 
avoids controversial issues. Since February, 1924, 

The Evening World has devoted a department to on 
Reve news under the caption “Churches in B 
on."” 


, FEATURES OF THE SUNDAY WORLD. 


The Sunday World Magazine during 1924 pub- 
lished some of the most vivid and striking features’ 
in its history. It was livelier and more entertaining 
than it has ever been before, but its pages continued ~ 
to carry the informative popular science articles 
which have contributed so much to its pre-eminent 
position in Sunday journalism. 

Undoubtedly the most striking achievement which 
must be ascribed to the Magazine is the astoundingly 
popular cross word puzzle. For years these siya 
have been appearing in The World Magazine, and 
they have quietly, trom year to year, attracted their — 
faithful band of addicts. This year this indoor 
sport, quite suddenly, became a violent national fad, 
one of the most widespread of any of the fads which 
have ever swept the country. The puzzle books 
which started it all were prepared by the editors 
of the Magazine's cross word puzzle page and were, 
for the most part, made up of puzzles contributed to 
the Magazine. 

No less than four series of articles, each running 
from six to eight weeks, were offered to the Sunday 
readers. The titles of these were ‘‘My Escape from 
the International Underworld” by Baroness Tamara 
Steinheil; “The True Story of Clara Phillips’s . 
Escape,” by J. C. Carson, the man who engineered 
this extraordinary and internationally known ex- 
ploit; “Men Who Have Loved Me,” an amusing 
series of confidences by Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
grand opera’s colorful star; and ‘‘The Strange Secrets | b 
of my Fashion Studio,” by Hickson, New York’s 
famous couturier. ye 

Shorter features which attracted special attention 


and were reprinted in many papers inciuded the 
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story of Germaine Berton, the girl Anarchist of 
Paris; Karl K. Kitchen’s series about Luxor, Deau- 
ville, Cairo, Gibraltar and elsewhere, and some ex- 
ceptional short stories by Henry Tyrrell based on 
the Grand Guignol plays. These latter were a dis- 
tinet departure in the Sunday field. 

In addition several full length fiction stories were 
served up, and the tangram page for the youngsters 
was welcomed by them, bringing in a flood of letters 
every week. Other regular features were a page of 
gleanings for the lovers of popular science, a fashion 
page, and a page of exercises for the home. 

The year has served to intrench the Magazine 
more firmly in its position as the leader in its field. 


EVENING WORLD CAMPAIGNS. 


During 1924 The Evening World continued its 
campaign for better housing conditions in New York 
with increased vigor. It printed an exhaustive study 
of costs in the construction of garden apartments in 
New York, showing with the aid of Andrew J. 
Thomas, architect, that the slums could be cleared 
and homes built to rent at $9 a month & room. The 
series was followed by the announcement that 
John D. Rockefeller jr. would build such apartments 
on Avenue A, with Mr. Thomas as the architect. 

The Evening World urged the extension of the 
Emergency Rent Laws for two vears, and when the 
State Legislature finally voted to extend the laws 
until May 1, 1926, the bill as passed embodied many 
of the suggestions made by The Evening World. 

It was The Evening World that first showed by 


a series of articles that bribery and graft was rampant” 


in the Income Tax Division of the Internal Revenue 
Department, and largely as a result of its expose a 
Senate investigating committee began an exhaustive 
investigation of the department. 

The long campaign of The Evening World for 
improved taxicab service in New York at reduced 
rates of fare was followed in the fall of the year by 
reductions by leading companies to the lowest rates 
New York City has ever enjoyed. 


SPORTS IN THE EVENING WORLD. 


The Evening World sports pages furnished up-to- 
the-minute news by a corps of experts, whose regular 
contributions were supplemented by articles from 
many of the foremost authorities in practically every 
pastime. John McGraw, recognized as the master 
mind of basebali, contributed a weekly article during 
the season, commenting on the progress of the 
pennant race. Special stories w2re also furnished by 
Miller Huggins, manager of the New York American 
League Club. William T. Tilden wrote regularly on 
tennis. Walter Camp contributed stories on football 
and on amateur athletics. Also many other out- 
standing names in the sports world appeared in the 
columns of The Evening World. 

Of the regular staff, Vincent Treanor, one of the 
greatest descriptive writers on the ‘‘sport of kings,” 
kept the readers in close touch with everything of 
interest to the followers of the turf. Baseball was 
covered by Bozeman Bulger, one of the most colorful 
writers of diamond affairs, and Robert Boyd, a keen 
student of our national pastime. William Abbott 
wrote interestingly of football, golf and tennis. Ed 
Van Every gave vivid accounts ‘of all the big boxing 
matches, while Leonard Cohen covered college 
sports. Robert Edgren wrote brilliantly on general 
sports and his accompanying cartoons were as usual 
a big feature of his contributions. Burris Jenkins 
jr., staff cartoonist, pictured all the big sports 
events in a style that has brought favorable comment 
from all sides. This array of experts under the 

supervision of Richard Freyer was credited with 
scoring more notable “beats” than that of any other 
evening Contemporary. 


RADIO AND REAL ESTATE. 


The radio department of The Evening World, with 
a staff of carefully chosen experts whose combined 
special knowledge covers the entire field, has won 
for itself a reputation that has become national for 
dependability and enterprise. During the past year 
it has assumed leadership in its field, not only im the 
presentation of real radio news, both popular and 
technical, but in the publication of informative text 
marten found generally useful to the average radio 
enthusiast. 
The ‘Own Your Own Home” Department, a 
feature of The Evening Worid each Saturday, and 


esigned to assist in every possible way New Yorkers. 


who wish to buy homes, was inaugurated late in 
, . It has constantly expanded, and sometimes 
; upies three or four past: A regular daily real 
 é@gtate section was started in the fall of 1924, an 
* unusual efforts were’ made to furnish, in: the late 
éditions, not only the usual news of the day before 
put accounts of transactions of the date of issue. 
Both departments are edited by Roger Batchelder. 


2 The: World. 


| have no merit. 


MAGAZINE PAGE'S FEATURES. - a 
Women and their interests took first place in: 7 ’ 
the magazine pages of The Evéning World. Mar-. 
guerite Mooers Marshall, one of the few woman 
columnists in the country, sustained a reputation 
for piquant brilliancy. Ida Bailey Allen, noted 
food economist, added a unique household feature 
captioned “Within Your Income: Fay Stevenso: 
continued her serials based on lovers’ problems. ) 
Josephine P. Baker, foremost of experts in her line, — 
continued “Your Baby’s Health,” giving practical 
and scientific advice to mothers. Beth Mollvaine 
contributed a series on the ethical problems of — 
business women. A large staff.of women contribu- _ 
Sone atthe Bases Pct es ai here oe 3 4 
ical articles. In ion, Margery Wel! = 
and oe an Lodewick contributed fashion articles — 
regularly, ' = 
The Evening World's Kiddie Klub, under the ~ 
direction of Eleanor Schorer (Cousin Eleanor), — 
boasts a membership of over 164,000 children. — 
Founded on May 1, 1916, it has steadily grown 
until it is now one of the largest children’s clubs in 
America, ‘ 
The summer activities included two outings, one _ 
at Luna Amusement Park, Coney Island, on July — 
23, the other at Starlight Park, Bronx, on Aug. 5. 
20,000 children attended the Luna party and almost | 
that many came to Starlight. All the attractions 
were free to members on Kiddie Klub Days at 
Luna and Starlight. Asis) |e 
The Kiddie Klub’s Ninth Annual Christmas 
Show, free to club members and parents, was givel 
at Jolson’s 59th Street Theatre (courtesy of Messrs. 
Lee and J. J. Shubert), on the mornings of Dec. 30, 
31, Jan. 1 and 2. There were more than fifty kiddie 
performers, all under sixteen years of age, selected — 


from the Klub membership: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETIC LEAGUE. __ 


Co-operating with the Board of en os and 
the Public School Athletic’ League, The World, — 
for nineteen years has given its support to the field — 
day activities of the public schools, providing the 
prize medals and Class trophies for each event ani 
organizing the final championship meet, which is — 
the largest athletic event, in point of entries, in the ‘ 
United States. teen dirt ea 
In 1924 a total of 133,000 boys took pare a th 
interclass field days, which were held by 183 schools. — 
More than 3,000 were entered in the final meet, — 
which was held in December, in the 22d Regiment — 


joys iv 
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BUREAU OF ACCURACY AND FAIR PLAY. 


The World’s*Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play 
is maintained to promote accuracy and fair pla: 
in the columns of The World, to correct carelessness — 
and to ape out fakes and fakers- Complaints — 
are carefully investigated by the bureau, and if they 
are well grounded, corrections are punteneaan, 
given approximately the same prominence as was 
given the matter complained of. Jere ae 

The inquiries made by the bureau and the correc- 
tions published are a constant reminder to editors, — 
reporters and correspondents that great care is 
necessary in order to maintain The World's repu-— 
tation for accuracy and fair play. Members of 
The World staff and its correspondents generally 
have worked in hearty accord with the bureau. 
There has been a very material decrease in libel, 
suits since the bureau was created. It has occa- 
sionally demonstrated to complainants who, in good 
faith, accused The World of error that they them- 
selves were mistaken. The corrections pubnaned 
are continually building up a spirit of friendliness — 
and good-will between The World and its readers. 
and increasing public confidence in The World as — 
an institution. The bureau receives many cordial — 
letters of thanks and appreciation from individuals, 
societies and corporations who have had dealings 


with it. 

ae bureau has guarded against complaints that 
Unfortunately, there are lawyers — 
ho make a. specialty of stirring up litigation. 


everal have been discovered who, seemingly, are 
not 


Averse to representing disreputable persons 
and who do not hesitate to bring suits on false and 
perjured complaints. Neither trouble nor expense 
is spared in fighting these suits. - 


26~ World's Gold and Silver Production; U. S 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD SINCE 1860. 


to 1872 is obtained from five-year period estimates compiled by Dr. Adolph 
se th PE goctbace:” eee 1872 the estimates are those of the Bureau of the Mint.) 


No. Dollars. 
6,486,262 |134,083,000 
5,949,582 |122,989,000 
6,949, 5: 9, 


“Commercial value” of silver is at the average 
yar price of a fine ounce of silver in London, ex- 
pting the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, for which 


7 
89,128,124] 1,3 136}| Jap. 
50,160, 103}73,295,810)51,327,590! 
ee ep pe Yee 12,433,265 


SILVER. 
Com’rcial 
Dollars. No 
15 


J: 1,762 133.404 400 
94,266 |146,651,500 |153, 151,76 404, 
Peis slr 157,494,800 165,472,621 129,119,900 


17,750,765 [366,940,884 


Fine 
f Value. Ounces. Value. 


Doliars. | Dollars. 


No. 

3,554,750 

275,738 3,150 
250,673 192,900 
4/822 3,215,000) 

64,397 208} 3;337,491 
110,885 1,408,973] | 986,675 
904] ~” 18'692| 2,778/210] 1,945,525 


Mi Silver is valued in the above table at $0.70028 an ounce. 


artment was planted 
ontinental Congress 
: two Treasurers. The appointments were 

ichael Hillegas and George Clymer. 


Expiration of 
App’t'd} Commission. 


for the department under various names had been 
in existence since 1775. The Constitution went into 
effect March 4, 1789. Washington was inaugurated 
as the first President of the United States April 30, 
1789. It will thus be seen that Mr. Hill 

Treasurer for nearly five months after the augu- 
ration of Washington, and for nine days after the 


Treasury Department was organized under the 
Constitution. 


Whence Date of 
NAME. App’t'd} Commission. 
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GROWING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


‘ i IreMs. Total. Federal. State. ,Municipal., Private: 1 
Total forest area, acres....... or “......] 469,500,000} 89,100,000] 8,700,000] | 450,000] 371,250,000 
Per cent of total’....... ee ee es 100.0 19.0 1.9 "O.1 ee "oo: 7m 

_ Proportion protected from fire, per cent... 55.0 99.5) 97.0 98.0 43.0 
Approx. prop: managed for timb.crops, pct.| « 23.0 98.0 80.0 50.0 40 — 
Area planted, Acres. 2 acy cece ce ee cens 1,450,000 180,000 86,100 33,700 1, 150;200) 
Rate of planting yearly, acres... . ee 35,800 7,500 7,100 1,40 19,8 " 
Expenditures for forest production........ $16,388,000) $9,785,000! $5,021,0001 $300,000 $1,282,000 


Not including special forest road and trail appropriations or expenditures for slash disposal. Also - 
excludes $625,000 spent by State and endowed forest schools on forest education. ; nt Law \ 


FOREST PLANTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


¥ Area ,Pect.; Area )Pct. Area )Pct., Area Pet. 
PLANTING AGENCIES. | Alread of |Planted| of || PLANTING AGENCIES. | Alread of |Planted) of | 
Planted. |Tot.| Yearly.|Tot. : 


Acres, Acres, 
Federal Government...| 180,000/12.4 500/21 .0//Pulp companies. 


State governments... . . 86,104) 6.0 ; , fining compani 3,375) — .2 1.2 
Farmers & est owners. .|1,085,687|75.0] 13, : i i Ay ‘3.8; 4a 
Lge. timberl’d owners jOther,..«.. 2 1,700] 4:7 


& operators & wood- Se ed ee 
using industries. -| 20,275] 1.4] 1,678) 4.7]| Total............-. won| B85, 778] oe o6  | 
Railroads......... --( 15,007! 1.0' 1,010! 2.8 iss: Toa, 


4 mn 
TIMBER REMOVED EACH YEAR FROM FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


a 


Equivalent )Possible Lum- Equivalent |Possible Lum- 
in ber Product’n in ber Produ 
Form oF MATERIAL, Standing From Same FORM OF MATERIAL, Standing 


Timber. Material. Timber. 


Cubic Feet, Board Feet, Cubic Feet, 

Fuel wood..........- 9,500,000,000| 5,000,000,000|| Destroyed by fire, in- 
L’ber, dimens’n mat'l sects, disease, and 

& sawed ties.......| 8,256,300,000 37,700,000,000]| windfall............ 
WCOMCING tsi, oS 008 one \h 1,800,000,000 825, 01 
Ties, hewed..+......; 840,000, 01 2,100,000,000||. Grand total........ 
Pulp wood......-.. bio 585,000,000 2,340,000,000 b 
Mine timbers. ....... 5 879,000,000 : 

*Cooperage. ., ....-.-- 314,820, ,500,000]| Fuel wood......... 
Veneer logs. .... 105.980.000} 691,200,001 Sawed lumber...... 
Vehicle stk., han . Oth. forest prod.... 
w'denw're, 45,800,000 

SHINES. § Semen s sss 198,000,000) 900, 000 
All other classes. .... - 364,050,000) 882,000,000 

4 ee eee ae 22,405,500,000! 52,943,700.000 


SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING WHOLESALE. ae 


According to the reports collected at the biennial | value being 14.8 per cent. and 10.9 per cen’ we 


; p- | spectively; pickled and other cured pork, 3,891,- 
United States census of manufactures, 1923, esta Won 83d pounds, valued at $609 184,83 : nore ae 


jishments engaged primarily in wholesale slaughter- | 6° 39‘5 and 11.8 per cent., respectively; fresh pork, 
ing and meat packing reported products valued at | 3 965,684 201 asian ron? pte 3429104, 3, if 
$2,585,803,888, an increase of 17.5 per cent. as | increases of.40.7 and 14.8 per Canis roepe vale! 
compared with $2,200,942,072 in 1921, the last | Jard, 2 131,993,455 pounds, valued $263,887,25 
preceding census year. increases of 35.3 and 38.6 per cent., respectivel 
This industry classification covers establishments The numbers and weights on hoof of the sev 
engaged both in slaughtering cattle, hogs, sheep, | classes of afimals slaughtered in 192 
or other animals, and in preserving all or a part of 


the raw stock by canning, salting, smoking, or follows: oN 
otherwise curing it for the trade; establishments 9,681,793,427 Dapad 
which purchase raw stock from slaughter houses f 23.2 and 19.1 p t., respec 
and preserve it, and establishments engaged in $500 pot 


esh beef, 4,834,780,580 pounds, valued at 
468,593, the rates of increase in quantity and tively. 


ps Ge OS abe CY ie 
THE ACRICULTURAL. CONFERENCE. ae 
Presi: Coolidge appointed on Nov. 7, 1924,] P. Merritt, President, Sun-Maid Raisin rowers, — 
a re Fresno, Cal.; R. W. Thatcher, Director of the New 
Xone BE SMC COTY oui and 
‘offey, 0 e College o. Tic! : ee 
Former Goy. Robert D. Carey, Careyhurst,| pijrector of Haperiment Station of eriow a 
Wyo. Chairman; O. H. Bradtute, Presi tnt antes | sree a Bieny, Presiden? of the’Amesiean Nations! 
‘ican y Wu Federation, cago, Lil.: arles Te . Bixby, President 0: merican onal 
a Mee Livestock Association, Long Beach, Cal; and Wil- 
Organizations, Union City, Ga.; Louis J. Taber, tiam M. Jardine, President, Kansas State Agricul- 
Master, the National Grange, Columbus, O.; Ralph | lural College, Manhattan, Kan. are: 


CHIEF APPROPRIATIONS BY ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION IN 1924, on 
$106,910.60. 


$60 


" 


a 


475, for University of Cambridge, : Canada and Brazil)......-----+--«++ * 241,000.71 . 
ees $450,000 for the State Unt. Schools of hygiene and public health... 802, 300.00 y) 
- versity of Iowa; smaller amounts for s Eigse training and dispensary setvice..\ 287,000.00 
is terssten: Sisal Coiba cad bs oypltals Foaulie health 776,900.00,” 
hae m ools an gers ee Sui stiie weet i 900.00, 
in Ching). oo i is aa 23 .. ..$3,545,664.65 | Scientific research institutions 604,500.00 : 
Measures for relief and control of hook- s,s |:-“League of Nations..+.++++++++ererers 142,380.00. | “a 
worm disease, yellow fever, m C ag , 3 ne ate 
~ and tuberculogis........e0ssse++-e+ 1,949,900,73 b i 


a 


' HIGHEST RANKING “OFFICERS IN THE ‘UNITED STATES ARMY. 

(The list is as of Nov. 1, 1924, and includes both staff and line. Retirement to) is. sixty-four Agi 
CHIEF OF STAFF. i Perna 

camel y Major Gen. John L. Hines, 1868, 1887,'1921. : 

ee MAJOR. GENERALS : 

Born ag RE: Born ane RE. Born hee RE... 


Samuel D: Sturgis, 1361, 1880, 1921| William R. Smith, 1868, 1888, 1924) Widiam J Snow isos’ 1886, 1920 
Harry C. sstur 1879, 1921/*Mark L. Hersey, 1863, 1 1883, 1924|Frank W. Coe, 1870, 1888, 1918 
Omar Bundy, 1861, 1879, 1921!Robert C. Davis 1876, 1894, 1922|C. S. Farnsworth, 1862, 1883, 1920 
James H. McRae, 1863, 1882, 1922/Bli A. Helmick, 1863, 1884, ed Mason M. Patrick, 1863, 1882, 1921 
AndreW.Brewster, 1862, 1885, 1922‘Walter A. Bethel, 1866, 1885, 1923 
i -* Major Gen. Mark L. Hersey retired Nov. 2, 1924, and his vacancy was filled by Brig. Gen. 
veans, H. Johnston on Nov. 3, 1924. 

BRIGADIER GENERALS. 

Born App. R'E. Born Appt. R’k. 

AG. V H. Moseley, 1874, a 1921/S. D. Rockenbach, 1869, 1891, 1924 
‘Paul B. Malone, 1872, 1890. 1922 Frank Parker, 1872, 1890, 1924 
Wm. 8. 865, 1884, 1920 Harry A. Smith, 1866, 1886, 1922|/Le Roy Eltinge, 1872, 1891, 1924 
Doug. MacArthur 1880, 1899, 1920) RichmondP. Davis, 1886, 1883, 1922/Ewing E. Booth, 1870, 1901, 1924 

‘illia c 1863 1883, 1921|John M. Palmer 1870, 1888, 1922}Campbell King, 1871, 1898, 1924 
peas bee Baan, 1872) 1890, 1921|Briant H. Wells, 1871, 1890, 1922) William W. Harts, 1856, 1885, 1924 
1872, 1892, 1921|Edward L. K.ng, 1873, 1892, 1922)/Lutz Wahl, 1863, 1887, 1924 
- 18738, 1892, 1921|Harold B. Fiske, 1871, 1893, 1922) John B. Bellinger, 1862, 1880, 1922 
1874, 1893, 1921|/Frank R. McCoy, 1874, 1893; 1922) Albert C. Dalton, 1867, 1891, 1922 ‘ 
a 4, 1897, 1921|Halstead Dorey, tng 1893, 1922|John T. Knight, 1861, 1879, 1923 

' Preston Brown, ee 1894, 1921 Hugh A. Drum, 9, 1898 1922|] Walter D. McCaw, 1863, 1884, 1919 
Henry D. Todd jr., 1866, 1886, 1921|/S: Heintzelman, isve. 1895, 1922) Robert E. Noble, 1870 1901, 1919 
ae Bowley, 1875 1893 1921|/Edwin B. Winans, 1869, 1887 1922|Kenzie W. Walker, 3r0 1388, yey 

Johnston, 1861, 1883, 1921|M. H. Barnum, 1863, 1882, 1923|Edgar Jadwin, 1885, 1924 
Obert Alexander, 1863, 1886, 1921}/George L. Irwin, 1868, 1885, 1923|/C. L. H. Ruggles, 1363, 1886, 1923 
obert E. Cailan, 1874, 1892, 1921|John M. Jenkins, 1863, 1883, 1923|John wW. Joyes, 1870, 1820, 1923" 
harles H. Mart.n, 1863, 1882, 1921 a H. Slavens, sone 1883, 1923|Amos A. Fries, 1873, 1894, 1920 
J anaes Castner, 1869, 1891, 1921/C. J. Symmonds, 1886, 1923) William Mitenell, 1879, 1898. 1920 
Poore 1863, 1882, 1921 La Roy Ss. Upton, isse, 1887, 1923 


; ‘ PAY IN THE ARMY AND MARINE CORPS. 
pay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $126 Base pay of commissioned officers below the Seer 
of Brigadier General ranges from $1,500 to $4, 
i mat of warrant officers varies from $109 Base yearly pay of a Brigad er General is Se7000 
185 a month, according to grade and service. of a Major General, $8,000. 


REAR ADMIRALS IN THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


' (In the order of seniority, as of November, 1924. First year is that of birth; second, that of appoint- 
ent to the navy. The retirement age is sixty-four years.) 


Henry Braid Wilson, 1861-1876; John Adrian { Ziegemeier, ped ag George W. Williams, ang 
ewerff, 1860-1877; Marbury Johnston, 1860-}| 1886; Montgomery M. Taylor, boa Carl T 

Sharles W. Dyson, 1861-1879; Clarence S.} Vogelgesang, 1869-1886; Charles McVay jr., 

1863-1880; John D. McDonald, 1863-| 1868-1886; John H. Dayton, 1869-1880: William 

Hilary P. Jones, 1863-1880; Charles P. Plunkett, D. MacDougall, 1868-1885; Lucius A. Bostwick, 

‘879; Joseph Strauss, 1861-1881; Roger Welles, | 1869-1886; William A. Moffett, 1869-1886; Julian 

880: William R. Shoemaker, 1863-1880;| L. Latimer, 1868-1886; Frank H. Schofield, 1869- 

; 1886; John K. Robison, 1870-1887; Arthur il- 


Born eri R 


eT ee Seer 


lard,’ 1870-1887 
REAR ADMIRALS (Staff). n 
‘ashing: Medical Corps. a. 
. Burrage, 1867-1883; “Ashicy Cary T. Grayson, 1878-1904; Edward R. Stitt, rr 
; Samuel Shelburne Robison, 1867-1889; George H. SEE 1864-1889; Albert ire 
on, eb F. Hughes, 1866-1884; Henry A: MéCormick, 1866-1888. Bye nit 
" 8807-1885: Mark L. Bristol, 1868-1883: ‘Supply Corps 


sg Seales, ei ae ts Richard H. Jackson, Christian J. Peoples, 1876-1900; Thomas 8s. 
pena F.. Hutchison, a Wire Jewett, 1866-1892; Frank T. Arms, 1866-1892. 
1867-1885; Sumn Construction Corps. 
is ti eile, 107-1885 oe “William Vv. Pratt, 1 1869-1886: Washington Lee Capps, 1864-1888; Robert 
Louis McC meg an ulton, 1869-1885; Louis R. de} Stocker, 1800-1891, 
Wa CS AHA VPP LORE | ay wnat STE” Renee 
# ~ ar’ : 5 ic R. is, 
_ George R. Marvell, 1859-1885; Henry J. 1875-1903. ao 
PAY IN THE NAVY AND COAST GUARD. é 
‘ 4, Base pay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $126 Base pay of commissioned officers ool ad the — 
h, according to grades. grade of Rear Admiral ranges from $1,500 to $6,000 
° i sea pay of warrant officers Heap from $153 | a year, according to periods of service F 
a 89 & month, according to length of service. Base yearly pay of a Rear ieaninal is $8,000. 


4 oy Lent aia “hella eb OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
7 embers of the Board (all ex-officio)—The Chief of | Naval Operations—Admiral E. W. Eberle; 7 
‘St yy i Me pe Gen, John L. Hines; The Deputy pty Chief of Naval Operations—Rear Niinitvad 
pen et LN Wha Gen. Dennis E, Nolan;| R. H. Jackson; The Director, War Plans riaie ihe 
e aed Chief of Staff, War Plans Division’ Office of Naval Operations—Capt. Wm. H. Standk ey, 
Tbh Hepa Gen. LeRoy Eltinge; The Chief of | U.S. N. (Acting); arcades Butler. ' 
THE AERONAUTICAL BOARD. 
‘Members of the Board (all ex-officio Th tcs— dmirai 
Miso: ee M. Potton Air Barstes, aris otodor Gen, | Wm Oat ce ee gee: e 
y The Pohter of “planning Division, Bur Aero- 
( of Training and War Plans Division, | nautics—Lieut. Commander M. A. "Mitseh 
eS sae pine Chief of Atr Service, Army—Major Representative of War Plans te ey 
Navgl__Opera chols, 


pon of War Plans Division, General | U.S. N. ; aa: 
, Army—Lieut. Col, Edward M. Offley, G. 8, Secretary—Jarvis Butler. 


i Ses Rulers of the World; Federal Reserve Board. - 29 
————————— a i EG ' 


James, Edward t,t mead 


RULERS OR HEADS OF GOVERNMEN . 
The date of birth, when known, is in parentheses. Orem cre 


| Name of Ruler, ite: 
py See a | Name at's 


elgium 
Bhutan. (Br. Protectorate) . . 
PAVERS Sun tale oc cehe okt 


RR wh pice wn ve clade iiss 
SROMPI ISN d oe i gickn Shas ain 
Cambodia.................{ Sisowath, King (French protectorate)/........./7°72 
Canada..................-| Gen. Lord Byng (1862), Governor General; Mackenzie King. Premier 
MN Grebc nyt aaes Aone « 
Ghinw. 2 20e 2222 o 1) e Tals Altamarino, Vice Prestdent.. «a0 «<n .sieWessin enema sar 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
ba. Pree eee] ee ecarde Jimenes Creamung, Fresident: term, 10ut yesndemeee. 
Czechoslovakia..........-.] Thomas G. Masaryk (1850), President; for life.,......+.ee-e2ces. 
angig....... ..| Heinrich Sahm, Senate President............... 
GHUNATE ese eae .-| Christian X. (1870), King, son of Frederik VIII. 
Dominican Republic.......| Gen. Horacio Vasquez, President; term, four years 
REUDELLEIES We SWelotc sv date eat e's a Dr. Gonzalo 8. Cordova, President; term, four years 
Fuad I. (1868), King (formerly Sultan) a aSdietaveraysttcepaiere A 
Konstantin Pats, 25 RS ne Cm We BAL 
Dr. K, J. Stahlberg ee President; term, six years....... a tseeU 
Gaston Doumergue (1863 President: term, seven years. lads oa 
Friedrich Ebert (1870), President; term expires June 30, 1925....- é 
Admiral Koundouriotis, Governor of the State (temporary) .........) : 
Gen, Jose M. Orellana, President; term, six years . sabia 
Louis Borno, President (under American quasi protectorate) . dectafegeawte 
AMCIOR FIUSBEID, FAI doe bu soteis oeore sens Deaata ke 
Gen. Vincente Tosta, Provisional President E 


Admiral Nicholas von Pete ‘Regent 
Christian X. (1870), King............ 
The Earl of Reading C1860): Viceroy. 

William T. Cosgrave, President of Dail Eireann. 
Victor Emmanuel III. (1869), King, son of Humbert I... ; AF 
Yoshihito (1879), Emperor; Crown Prince Hirohito, Regent........ 
(See Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdony 0f) 4, 4. haste stp eet 
FOIE CAREC, PTORIORE 405 oy 0c dala ao bo Gil 9:0 ¢ oan ete ateee Anes 
Charles D. B. King, President; term, four years..:......... feiaehe es 
John II. (1840), shape dies ale 0G dsldw bata WY oe 50% ab eat te 
A. Stulginskis, Moret iD sdveheigtd tae rds ous tasohen Oa, S)s, state eteie Oaiel ate) ater 


GTN Tis ICE ain ele 95 VR ip Rigs = Catal Papsyeld Sale ec a aauiee 
Mexi ..| Gen, Plutarcho Elias Calles, President; cenit four years 
Monaco . Louis (1870), Prince, son of "Albert... 4... 
Morocco. Mulai Yusef, Sultan, son of Mulai Hassan 
Nepal Tribhubana Bie Bikram (1906), Shah..... 
Wilhelmina (1880), Queen, daughter of Wiiliam IIT. 
) Sir William Allardyce, Governor; Walter Monroe, Premter......2.. 
4 3 Sir Charles Fergusson, Governor General; W. F. Massey, Premter . 
Nicaragua Carlos Solorzano, President; four-year term... .....-.+2+++0++ aigis 
Norway Haakon VII. (1872), see led of Frederik VIII. of Denmark..... 
BN. cece cee cccsocescs | DCYYIG WAlsal ID LUIEKI, SULTON . oie ce ee teres seeecee 
Palestine..............-..-| Sir Herbert L. Samuel (1870), British High Commissioner ....... 
Panama Sr. Rodolfo Chiari, pent het term, four years............. a sales 
Paraguay Dr. pmieay arpie President; term, four YORTS. 5 15.< sie w kaw paren CRIP 
Persia == 19 hah, infant son of Shah Ahmed Mirza, deposed Ses 


Augusto oe Taare President; term, four ceets a ay thy ties cee 
Stanislaw Wojciechowski (1869), President........ 
Manuel Teixeira Gomes, President; term, ou your 


“Ferdinand I. (1865), “King, nephew of late King Carol... =f 
ae Governed by Sovii a9), Commissaries headed by Alexis Rykotf av6 sap 
eae 8 Dr. Alfonso Quinonez Molina, President; term, four years. . al 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, : 

elds eawptely an mag da ig sor of King Peters so.:.:2./ie ais. 05.0'9 tek law oe 
econ s : a ‘he PARE Ee go 1a, NA io aha vee op ssi), Hing: ba OF ease be 
LU Gi ny gpa of At one , Governor General; J. ertzog, Pr e} 
Spain. len a “3 a 1886), King, son of Alfonso Xit Ss dite oe as 
PV ORNONETS /!5,s nities wide = 4 ), Ring, SON Of OsScar-Tisssv... 92 2—0e is Uihevtaoue 
ae iertand AER ey EOE ee . M. President; sie one year . 
(French paanclnien ‘| Gen. Maxim Weygand, High Comsnisstoner 
She sweet « ...--.| Sidi Mohammed ed Habib (1858), Bey... 
Oren ape uesa ae maa | Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President of < Grand National Assembl: 
Uaied ehigdiads sor George V. Cig69), king and zomperor of India, a of award Vir 
idee eorge , King a mp i 
United sta States. alvin oo lidge, President; for Harding's unexpired term....... 
: Savin Goold e (1872), President; term, four years......... seceeed 1 
ba a Jose Serrato, President; Serta. tour VAS ood ss aes rite wr ce) 
ezuela Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, President! term, four years..,....++.++ 


Zanzibar. and Seyyid Khalifa ibn Harub (1879), Sultan." ..-. 1+... 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 
(As of May 8, 1924.) 


fficto Members—A. W. Mellon, Secret: of Secretary—Walter L, Eddy; Asststant Secretary—_ 
Pig deine Chairman, ages of the ¢ 41J..C. Noell; Fiscal Agent—Wm. M. Imlay; EEE Mie 


rency. Counsel—Walter Wyatt; Chief Federal Reserve 
Appotntive Members: Gov . Orissinger: 


Luaminer—S. ¥en oa * oie yearn ana i 
Governor— 4 aa members— | Siatistics—W. i ewart; ai * 
Xeon Miller ane ea 8. Hamlin, George R. Solgerwelees Chief, Div. Bank Oper ater Se et 


United States—Government Officials. 
Bnitey States Government: 


PRESIDENT MOURY TRY es hfs GALVIN COOLIDGE, of Massachusetts..........--.-.- Salary, $75, 
VICE PRESIDENT. er an CHARLES G. DAWES, of Illinois (after March 4, 1925).. 12, 


f THE CABINET (Salary, $12,000 each). 


Se ela: te—Charles Evans Hughes, New York. ; Secretary of the Navy—Curtis D. Wilbur, California. 
Secretary ae Treasury—Andrew W. Mellon, | Secretary of the Interior—Hubert Work, Colorado. 
Pennsylva! Secretary of Agriculture—Howard M. Gore, West 


John Wingate Weeks, Massa- Virginia. 
eran y War : se. Secretary car Commerce—Herbert Clark Hoover, 


; chusetts. 
Spa Atorney General—Harlan F. Stone, New York. Califor: : 
« P Postmaster General—Harry S. New, Indiana. Secretary *Labor-—James John Davis, Pennsylvania. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 
“In the above list the Cabinet officers are arranged The order of succession was established by an 
in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency act of Congress, approved Jan 19, 1886, and no 
oy int case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability | mention was made of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
of both the President and Vice President. No suca | Commerce, and Labor, whose departments had not 
wh Governme has arisen since the foundation of the | been organized at that time. 
overnment, 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


SECRETARY TO ey PRESIDENT.......- C. BASCOM SLEMP, Virginia......... Salary, $7,500 
KECUTIVE CLERK..,......250---+-+0eee> RUDOLPH FORSTER, Virginia......- “> 6,000 


The Physician to ie President was appointed in ees 1924, in the person of Major James F. Coupal, 


i Medical Corps of the Army, who succeeded Bris. Gen. C. E, Sawyer, resigned. 
The Cabinet meets on Tuesdays and Iridays at ten-thirty o’clock. The White House is eben to visitors 


A aily except Sundays and holidays from ten to two o’clock. 
A SEP AREE ENT OF STATE. 
sy Under Secretary—Joseph C. Grew, N. H.....37,500 } Ch. Div. Western European Ajfairs—William 


ssistant Secretury—Leland Harrison, Ill..... 7,500 RCastie In 4D LO s .: i sr a aes ect ew $5,200 
seas . 7,500 | Zoonomtc Adviser—Arthur N. Young, N. J... 4,500 


Ch. Div. Political and Economic I nformation— 


nA 


_ Assistant Secretary—J. Butler Wright, wyo.. 


ig ssistant Secretary—Wilbur J. Carry Ni. ¥ 5.2 7,500 Prentiss B. Gilbert 
a Secretary—John Van A. MacMurray, Ch. Dio. jer eae a ‘Dwight, N. J. 4; £000 
RMAINGW.JOCSOV2 vn siaw'n sae vp ms tere cere rcees 7,500 | Ch. Div. Passport—George L. Brist, Iowa.. 3,300 


Chief Clerk—E. J. Ayers, N. Je. 2+. --s eee yee 3,800 | Ch. Div. Foreign Service Administration—Her- 


rs, N. J. 
Ch. Ree Latin - American. . Affairs—Frantis bert C. Hengstler, Ohio..............--. 3,800 
eS it Bl eh OR eae eek oe 7,000 | Ch. Off. Executive Committee, Foreign ware 


Ch, . Mezxica Affatrs—Franklin- Mott Personnel Board—Worthington E. Stewart. 
HOES VAL sly iced ss) eis os ce ; a eel Oe oe Oy ee ROE eek os 3,800 
Near Eastern Affairs—Allen W. Bureau of Accounts—William MeNeir, Mich.. 3,500- 
es* Laks rd a and Archives—David A. 


( + Dioiomate Secretary. t Consular Officer.) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Under. Seoretary—Garrard B. Winston, Ill... aren Chief, Division of Customs—Ernest W. Camp, 


Assistant Secretary—Charles S. Dewey, Ill... 7,500] Mich... one eee ee we 
Chief, Division of Printing—Fred W. Weston, loae 


Assistant Secretary—McKenzie Moss, Ky.... 7,500 Tow ' $3 300 
Assistant Secretary—Eliot Wadsworth, Mass. 7,000 | “codar- Disieinaink Lnancond Carri ‘ency—C. N. 3 
; reasurer of the U.S.—Frank White, N. D.. 8,000 onieh, Disision mane belek 5,600 
mii fommisstoner of Internal Revenue—David H. Chief, Division of “tat “and oe E 
BIPMEIRI EN Chins anti brs sen ieinn + yey oe 10,000| _ Martin, Wash., D. C..............-...5 3,000 
Comptroller of the Currency—J. W. McIntosh, Chief, Division, ‘of Secret’ Service—W. H. ; 
OE SSS Se 0 RR laa a 5,000} 4 MoraDs D. Co. eee oe ee 6,000 
eon Gi ‘General, Public Health Service—H. 8. ASSharles mais a Mion Cray aewanie 7,000 
© Cumming, Va... 2.0.0.0. sees eee 7,500] Deputy Commissioner Internal ‘Revenue— ” / 
‘Captain Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard— - James G. Bright, Wash., D. C........... 6,500 
Frederick C. Billard, WRB. ERC, bie . 6,000} Deputy Commissioner Internal Revenue— : 
S Dtréctor of the Mint—Robert J. Grant, Col... 5,200] , arris F. Mires, Wash... . os 6,000 
«Reg Mer of the Treasury—Harley V. Speelman, WAS it ee waa ange skpalags in wet 000 
“Manvel re aera ‘Farm Loan, ‘Board—Rot sty rie date Internal Revenue—Nelson T. Hartson, 8.000 
: ae gh RIES Lewis J. |g WaASR eee eee 
FSR ER oul yc: | Gatons Ye cscs ana bapa, °° 
‘Ohio; Edw lanes. e 5 UW RS Chee om ON ice metas 3 
of i Mend orey Neb. Me cts -; 10.000 Rover Ge Beat, Nis. See eee 6,000 
Chief, ppointments—James B. Commissioner of the Public Debt—William 8. - 
arper, Ree eis Bites Sk oat bss 06's aft 3,900 Broughton, wh SRG Tos ake ‘! ao . 7,000 


eh 
cy 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

On, Charge Pub. Bidgs.—Lieut. Col. 

oe beac eg MW) Ener, NoiC. naj i p Men - = $3,500 
oast Art.—Major Ge 

Chief Militia Bur Be ts EW. Gee Goons 


| Ass't Secretary—Dwi ‘ht F. Davis, M 
Ass't and chie/Clerk-— John C. Sootield, 
et pee ae Be n. John L. Hi 


a 
ee Chief Cler. h Gerhard, Tl. 
The “Ags. Gen aie. pips Gen Robert G. Davis, RiokardaPans! sci. stews chine wane 8,000 

nie Crk —mhdiaas "O'Brien, ss * "8800 pi ia Said cee sh Say 
. Gen.—Major Gen. Bll A. Helmick, ind. 8/000 Cher Seas ee eon ae 

Jud ave, Ado. Gen.—MajJor Gen. John A. Hull, one i Cheiteal a whens agus Gidredbta baie nekals 
ontra Berea eet cca Asia, 8,000 ee We ee ‘Gen. 

erk and Soltcitor—ke. B. Pitts, N.¥../° 2/800 conte Infant Ge poecaaerren 


Losing NE Gan Ge Weg tae” $883 | Cron 
cht en. reland, tnd. 8,000 Chief Cab MoemuineiGent Malin Crai. 


“of Eng.—Major Gen. Harry Taylor, Tal 
a ee ee es Chief Pinance—Brig. Gen. mn cog. MS ce 


oneh Inland and Coasiwise Waterwa; Servico— 
8,000 Brig. Gen. Thomas Q. ‘Ashburn, Ohio. 6,000 


Jtzman, owas Cee. coe lee Sere 8,000 The salaries for the milit: 
eid sat eg re a, , D. 6 3,000 ae foregoing War ig ilitary personnel included in 
Motntyte, Ala : Gen. F. Lael — ee A respective grades in which. they, ; 


’ 


wae " i » ’ - A a aly, : 
Pry ' 2. : : “4 F je 
United States—Government Officials. 31 
. : ; - ealgclved OF JUSTICE. ' ¢ 
on Solicitor Gen—James M. Beck, N 310,00 
ee Drees pM Beck, Ny Joes wae, 0 ) Sol. Dept. of State—Charles C. Hyde, D. C.. 
© Meiih te hy esgic", |, bv. Go StepncnB. ‘Bata “OD 
58't Al’'ys Gén-—_William W. Hoppin, NL ¥: HOE Ie INS TA 56 og cu orbin el SER enor ene eine 6,000 
Robert H. Lovett, il: ira & pein Ne Sa ath, Dew John H. Edwards, Ind::; 6,000 
b William J. Donovan, Mrs. Mabel Walker, Sol. of the Tr 7 aie eodore G. Risley, Il | 6,000 
v Willebrandt, Cal.; Rush L. Holland, Col.; Sol. of the Treas.—Richard R- MeMahon, Va. 6,000 
each...... 528 «pe Oe eee 7,500 | Sieh itt Fen Nelson F. Harrison, Wash... 6, 
; 2 eorge H. Strong, Kan......... é 
Chief, Division of Identtficatton—C. D. McKean. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. ; 
Chief Clak—Robert Borrerar, Pa... o. Sowises $5,200 ( Purchasing Agent—Thomas L. Degnan, Pa.. . .$5,200 a 
First Ass’t Postmaster General—John H. Bart- Appointment Clerk—Audus T. Davis, Mo..... 3,000 
MACON eee a eg a ee 7,500 | Supt., Foreign Maiis—Edwin Sands, N. Y..... 3,300 | | 
Second Ass't —Paul Henderson, Ill........... 7,500 pg Money Orders—C. E. Matthews, Okla.. 3,800 \ 
Third, Ass't—Warren Irving Glover, N- J..... 7,500 Waite th. pita, oe Services | ae 
‘ourth Ass't—Harry Hilton Billany, Del...... 7,500 | Supt., Div. of Dead Letters and Dead Parcel Post hae 
— Dir. Postal Savings—Wm. E. Buffington.... 5,200} | —Frank on Statey, Okla ee a eae 
Solicitor—Hdgar M. Blessing, Ind........... 6,000 ' Chief Inspector—Rush D. Simmons, Wis..... 5.200 * 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. ‘ 
Ass’t Sec-—T. Douglas Robinson............ $7,500 | Ch. Bu. Med. and Sur.—Ed 
Chief Clerk—Frank S. Curtis..............-- 5,200 geon General eur Adm Meta R, Sti, é Bur, $8,000 . 
' Ch. Naval Oper —Adm. E. W. Eberle........ 10,200 | Ch. Bu. of Aero.—W. A. Moffett (Rear Adm.). 8, 000 
— a any Nae E. Gregory énuo dea aoe Gén—Julian L. Latimer (Rear 
Ch. Bu. Nav. me R. r Shoernakir (reat ‘Adm.). 8/000 | Pres. Nav. Bz. Bd. and Nav. R —s. Mgt: 
Ch. Bu. Ord.—C. C. Bloch (Rear Adm.).. 8,000 Kittelle send AGM). bacco eae 6,000 | 
Ch. Bu. Constr. and Rep—QJobhn D. Beuret, Dir. Naval Intell —H. H. Hough (Capt.) + 6,000. : 
Bc Btet contr. recor AGobicon (tear Adis.) 8000 | Dir Naw. heer is 2, Bollonk Capt. ; 8:00) 
' 7. Na 5 
-, Ch. Bu. Sup. and Accts—David Potter, Pay- Math..... eit ? 8 scab eta x ehelnneS, Eee 5,800 
‘ master General (Rear Adm.).............-- 8,000 ! Hydragrapher—F. B. Bassett (Capt.)........ tt 
4 ‘ Viet) 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 7 by 
$ eee 
¥ First Ass’t Secretary—E. C. Finney, Kan...... $7,500 | First Ass’t Comm.—wW. A. Kinnan, Mi < 
“" Ass't Secretary—F. M. Goodwin, Wash. . 7,500 | Chief Clerk—Condor C. Henry, Tenn, . rye may Raith i 
Chief Clerk—John ua ge PRESS Teta 4,000 soe, of Reclamation—Elwood Mead, C 7,500 . 
Admin. Ass’t to Sec-—E. K. Burlew, Pa 6,000 of Finance—David W. Davis. Idaho... .. 7,500 
é Chief Inspector—Jos. F. Gartland, Pa 4,600 De of Farm Economics—Geo. C. Freuhnsts dae 4 
» Soltetiorm— John H. Edwards, Ind - 6,000 GO. os. ober Ale 6,4 kd = aig 9 py ee {ols 16,00058) 
Comm. Gen. Land Office—William Spry, Utah. 7,500 | Act’g Chief Eng’r.—R. F, Walter, Colic oe 6,000 
=. Ass't Comm—G. R. Wickham, Cal......-.... 5,200 | Dir., Geol. Surtcey—Geo, Otis Smith, Me...... 7,51 
a Comm. of Penstons—-Wash. Gardner, Mich.... 7,500 | Dir., Bur. of Mines—H., Foster Bain, Cal... ! we 500 i 
Dep. Comm.—Hays Haymaker, Tt I Oe eae 5,200 | Ass’ 4 Dir. in Charge ol Fi ope lab Re ial of Mines 
Comm. of Edu.—Dr. John T. Tigert, Ky...... 7,500 pen As LYON, Cals 2%. 4 dips 6 
an Chief Clerk—L. A. Kalbach, Pa............: 3,300 , Nat. Park Ser.—S8. or, Mather, Ill..... . 6,000 _ 
mn : Cos Indian Affairs—Charles H. Burke, 00 rene t Dir., Nat. Park Ser.—A. B. Cammerer, — tL ee 
en 8 BIE Oe a ew wocceor eso ecios re Fesreriweerenee yOUU FT * VVIS. wwe es ewer eee een erreer sees seess eases 2 
3 Asst Comm:—Edgar B. Meritt, Ark........-. 5,200 | Supt. St. Bligabeth's Hospital—Dr. Wm. A. 500 
aq Comm. of Patents—T. E. Robertson, Md...... 7,500 WHILE ON Nis sac eee 5 cjane ae ee 7.500, 
DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURE. - eid 
Ass’t Secretary— ene eee e eee $7,500 CMe, Bur. of Home Economtcs—Louis Stanley, 
Dir. of Sclentifie Work—E. D. Ball, Iowa. eh Dg DOO! DMO Gis cs « 2'o wigreutin. 'o-4, egaliete 01 a ie eee ode $6,000 : 
Dir. of Regulatory Work—W. G. Campbell, Ky. 7,500 one Bur. of Datrying—C. W. Larson, Iowa. . 6,000 i 
eee of Extension Work—C. W. Warburton, 9,500 Des hae Waropen Rescords Laboratory—¥, G. rs a 
Res iys sighee sit ovis as sissies claie ws 40.405 9p , ottre’ MAA PEP on 5,000 ¥ 
Chief  Clerk-—Robert M. Reese, D.C. .:....--- 3,800 oy 
© Big aoe ate oF Mary nt. BRS | Ot Mia een ST 8200 
ir, Vie of Ae et aylor, Wis. WEBS SE u's (panel eal aes Bo 
8 Chief, Bur. of Animal Ind.—John R, Mohler, 6,000 Oe: oe AP shine Ls sapped 6 5,200 
ne Sead: i aa enka 8 ays ahs ohare edeha ras (age 
conte, Bir. “of Pia ae Tnausiry—Wiltiam A. Tay- noon Chairman, a as Horticultural Board—C. L. By: 200 ' 
al, ee Sere ee P F, APRs Cee ue ee 
Chief, Poresi Service—W: B. Greeley, Cai 6, Chairman, Insecticide and Fungicide Board— + 
cnet Bur. of Chemisiry—C. A A. Browne, Mass. 6,500 J. K. Haywood, N. Ye) auee Saree ile nee 5,200 
Chief, Bur. of Soils—Milton Whitney, Md.... 5,200 | Ass’t to Sec. tn Packers and Stockyards Admin. 2 
Chief, Bur. of Entomology—t. O. Bove oe Y. 6,000 wes Grain Futures Admin.—Chester Morrill, 500. 
vey— elsom oy 2 |) 4 POM. oan gn sicinnwi ns oie sedi alane curiae, oleaaials ) hs 
OR ce at ala A 7 6,000 conte, Div. of Accounts and Disbursed : 


Bur. of Public Roads— H. Ap Zopoode, eC. Zin ee tances . 4,800 
antowan Bo Nr 6,000 | Librarian—Claribel R. Barnett, N.¥-...:... 3,800 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 7. 
Ass’t Secretary—3. Walter Drake, Mich.; Ass't to, ley, Wash.; Comm. Lighthouses—G. R. Putnam, lowa; 
the Sec —William R. Snyder, Tenn.; Chief Clerk and eee Coast, aS Ca pe U.S, Ne L, ae pra D 
Supt.—Edw. W. Libbey, D. Ci Disbursing Clerk— David B. Carson, Tenn.; Superv. Insp. Gent's S. Insp. 
Charles B. Molster, Ohio; Chief, Div. App.—Clifford =G.U Uhler, Pa: 


Hastings, Wash.; Chief, Div. Publications—Thos. F. 
‘MeKeon. Ti ghee eee Div. Supplies—Ralph B. Nore —tThe salaries are not given for the Depart- 
Bronson, N. Y.; Dir. of the Census—William M. | ment of Commerce. They have been eliminated in 
Ache Mich.; Director Standards—Geo. K. Burgess, | view of the fact that, due to reclassification: which 
Cal Bui. Foreign and Domestic _Commerce— | was effective July 1, 1924, they will fluctuate from 
Julius Klein, Mass.; Comm. Fisheries—Henry O’Mal- | time to time in accord with the Classification Act. 


DEPART ee OF LABOR. 
CHES, Children’s Bur —Grace Abbott, Neb.. . $6,000 


. Y —, mning, Cal......$7,500 
Ass ey eet award tar White, Ind. aia £700) Be shoe U. S. Employ. ‘Service—Francis T. Tae 
Chief Cierkt Samuel de he pt - SySO0:1-2 JORES, Ni. Tn nie 5. str a ctertnats tele erin aes = itis 5, 
Disbur: Bh uneit —iu h L. Kerwin, Pa...... 5,200. 
ig ow. Pith Bie oe omen ue MY eau MACY eee Til... 5,200 


. Hus it 
a aturali: vion—Raymond F. C Cris’ 5,200 | Dir., Test. Housing and Transp.— obert 
» Comm be Ee fet il Se FO ates Miadcsevy gees van teens op tensed ata 


Comm, Lao. 


"SUPREME COURT 


of Connecticut (1857—June 30, 1921). 


_ Massachusetts (1841—Dec. 4, 1902); Wiilis 


Clark McReynolds, .of Tennessee (1862—Aug. 


_ George H. Bingham, Concord, N. "HL: 
_ Portland, Me.; George WwW. 


5 Second (Conn., N. 


; OM. BEOHEDy N. 


i Ps Third Get, N. J., Pa)—Jo 

burgh, Pa.; Victor B. Wool ey, Wilmington, 
J. Warren Se Cogs N. 

Fou th (Md. 


C. Rose, Baltimore, Md. 
begat ‘Fila., Ga., L 
chatd W. Walker, New Orleans, La.; 


ry. 
os 


Cntef 
Ara. Ses ($7,500)—Fenton W. Booth, of 


Tay Seeciding Judge—William J. Graham, of Ill.;} Indiana; Charles 8. Hatfield, of Ohio. erly Cae: 
, Associate Judges—James F. Smith, of California: | Frank H. Briggs, of Maine. Clerk—Arthur B. Shel- 
Orion M. Barber, of Vermont; Oscar E. Bland, of | ton, Washington, D. C. 
a DISTRICT sie OF THE UNITED STATES—(Judges,. $7,500 Each). 
District. Judg Addresses» App. District. Judges. Addresses. App. 
: ae .&M.. mo eS DB; Clayton... -Montgomery. - tae New Mexico.. Orie L. Phillips. ...Sante Fe..... 1923 
N. et N. D. George W. Ray.. Bet . 1902 
age Ervin. ‘N. D.. Frank Cooper.....- Albany. . 19: 
: =A W.D.John R. Hazel..... Buffalo. . 100 
1900 rs 8. D..Augustus N. ee’ ae Gity 
: “Fort Smith. : “1911 He a oe John C. Knox..... : 
ban Francisco. 192 « _-§. D.. Francis A. Winslow.N. = City. 
- ‘San Francisco.1923} “« S$ D.-Henry W. Goddard.N. Y. City. 
Ang « &§ Boonie B Carag ae + AS *. 5219238 
.- u . D. Morris ampbellBrooklyn..... 
rH = Ms MeCormickLos Angeles. “BB. D. Edwin L. Garvin...Brooklyn..... 1918 
-.. JO ymes, ..¢ Denver: 15.2. “ —. D-Robert A. Inch. ...Brooklyn..... 1923 
..£dwin S. Thomas. .Norwalk..... 
‘Wilmington. | N. C,;/E. D.. : 
eS Pe paneacniat = W. D.Edwin Y. Webb. ...Charlotte..... 1919 
“Jacksonville. . “$ W. D.James E. Boyd: ...Greensboro. ..1900 
N. Dakota... Chas. F. Amidon.. 5 6 SOROS ct Sw et 1896 
Ly ... Andrew Miller..... Bismarck..... 1922 
Ohio: N. D,.John M, Killits....Toledo....... 1910 
a . D..D. C.-Westenhaver. Cleveland. .. .1917 
Geo. A.C ti “ Bb. Sauth eek kenlooper Se see 
>. arpenter..Chicago...... * ickenlooper.Cincinna 
... Adam C.C itt bod. Chicagos. 24 0 Tae SE Sr A : 
. - Louis Fitz Henry...Peoria....... Okla.: E. D.R. L. Williams..... Muskogee 1919 
[last ie. Louis. 1918 s W.D.John H. Cotteral...Guthrie....., 1907 
ae Danville...... “ow. D...F. E. Kennamer.. .Tulsa.,..... 11924 
Phe : eae Oregon..,...C. E. Wolverton... Portland. ....1905 
Bi taht Sioux City. . « ......Robert S. Bean. ... Portland. ....1909 
...Davenport. : Pas Ey DY s W. Thompson... Philadelphia. .1912 
..Kansas City. .19 “ BE. D...O. B. Dickinson. ...Philadelphia. .1914 
. H. Moorman. Louisville, ».. 1 1) EEDe OT, ety ci . Philadelphia. .1923 
Covington. . “ M. D...Chas. B. Witmer...Sunbury...... 19) 
“New Orleans “ W. D...W. H.S. Thomson. .Pittsburgh.. . 
.-Monr.e.. “WD. JR: M. Gibsonx .vs%. Pittsburgh. 
; .Portiland. .. W. D...F. P. Schoonmaker.Erie.......:. 
‘Morris A. Soper....Baltimore. - Rnodetsland. A. L. Brown....... Providence... . 1896 
Jas. M. Morton jr. .Boston......; A op 8 F 
~ A, Lowell. ..,... 2 W. D.Hy. H. Watkins....Anderson..... 1919 
: . H. Brewster. S. Dakota. ..James D. Elliott... Sioux Falls. ..1911 
z ‘Arthur J. Tuttle. | Detroit... 622! Tenn. :E.&M.Xenophen Hicks. . : Knoxville... 11923 
E. D.Charles C. Simons... Detroit... . 1). M....John J. Gore...... Cookville..... 1923 
sm C. W. Sessions..... Grand Rapids. 8. I de Ws ROBS Sain ce Jackson...... 1921 
Wilbur pees Sr pee anh rn Tex.: a ae af oad ae OTS Bat . -1920 
..Minneapolis... ee uu ent ct se Rs 
titan A. Cant. ..Dul he. Bs 98 ie fepp it) Ban Antonio. 128 
a “ N.D..James C. Wilson... Fort ORS .-1919 
“« N. D..Edward R. Meek...Dallas .1898 
“ND. .Wuham H. Atwell. : 
HON tan OE Db Jebngon “Balt Lone Cl aie 
r : CH ORRG See ohnson. alt 6 Cityl 
‘Montana. ever ML. htt | BUCO. sas ee Vermont,...Harland B. Howe. .Burlington.. ty Tots 
. N. PI ea Va.: ELD... .D. Lh. Groners 1). Orfolke Sows 
| Nebraska. Jas. W. Woo rough. mith edlats “ W.D...H. C. McDowell... Lynchburg. ...1901 
...Thos. C. Munger... Li An Wash.:W.:D.Ed. 8 BE Se a Tacoma Orc St 
lg eae oy Ss. Farrington. . Carson City... WE DT: poe eee} as 
a eorge F. Morris... Littleton... .. “  B.D..J. Stanl f 
os New Jersey. . Ya eg ares i «Pee ORL W.Va.:N.D.W. E. ey, Weber “Spokane. aa 
Ress -Charles F. Lynch... Newark... ... iV aS"D..G. W. MeClintic. . “Charleston... 
iG, $ + -Joseph be eg -Trenton.....- Wis.: BE, D..F. A. Geiger....... Milwaukee. } 
on... Newark...... ae eee Luse.’. . ..... Superior. 1921 
New Mexico. Colla Neblett, beines Sante Pee css 137 ' Wyoming. ..T. B. Kennedy... -Cheyenne... +1921 


United Statés Federal Judiciary. 


f fj (Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointed.) 
i “ Chtef rustice ($15,000) — William Howard Taft, 
Associate 
_ . Sustices ($14,500) —Joseph McKenna, of California 
(1848—Jan. 21, 1898); Oliver Wendell Holmes, of 


- Devanter, of Wyoming (1859—Dec. 16, 1910); James 


Y., Vt.)—Learned Hand, 
N. Y. City; Henry w. Rogers, New Haven; Charles 
Y. City; Martin T. Manton, Brook- 


seph Buffington, tis N. M., N. D., 
e! 


Ve: Ww. Va. )—Edmund 
Meine i ‘Blohinona: \ Gbariog A. Woods, Marion, 


Be, Miss., Tex., Canal Zone) 
Nathan P. 
ne Fla.; Alex. C. King, Atlanta, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1914); Louis D. Brandeis, 0° Massachusetts (1856— 
June 1, 1916); George Sutherland, of Utah (1862— 
Sept. 38, 1922); Pierce Butler, of Minnesota (1866— 
Dec. 21, 1922); "Edward Terry Sanford, of Tenuessee 
(1865—Jan. 29, 1923). Clerk—William R. Stans- 
bury, of Washington, D. C. (36,000). Rt ia on 
Frank Key Green, of Washington, D. C. ($4,500). 
Reporter—Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado ($4, % 0). 


Van 


Pesn“\ FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES ($8,500), AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 
_ First (Me., Mass., N. H., R. L., Porto Rico)— 

Charles F. 
Anderson, 


Sizth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Arthur Cc. 
Denison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Maurice H. Donahue, 
Columbus, O. 

Seventh.(Ill., Ind., Wis.)—Julian W. Mack, N. Y. 
City; Samuel Alschuler, Chicago; Evan A. Evans, 
Madison, Wis., Geo. T. Page, Chicago. 

Bighth (Ark., one now: Kan., Minn., Mo.,“Neb., 

fe) 8. D., Utah, Wyo. )—W alter H. 
Sanborn, St. Pau, Minn.; ; W._S. Kenyon, Fort 
Dodge, Ia.; Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert E. Lewis, Denver, Col. 

Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., 
Wash., Alaska, Hawail)— William B. Gilbert, Port- 
land, ‘Ore.; Erskine M. Ross, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
William W. Morrow, San Francisco; William i:« 
Hunt, San Francisco; Frank H. es eg Seattle, 
Wash. 


FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Justice ($8,000) —Edward K. Campbell, of Geo. E. Downey, of Ind.; James Hay, of Va.; Samuel 


Tl.; | J. Graham, of Pa. 


_ FEDERAL COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEAL. 


United States—Federal Judiciary. BE ante at 33 


- ‘UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL. | ‘oan 
The U. S. Circuit Courts of Appeal eonsist of the | are, by» Circuits—Ist,, Holmes; 2d, Brandeis; Orie 


a istrict an cuit Judges in the respective Circuits, | Butler: 4th, Chief Justice ‘Taft: 5th, Sanford: ea 
e Distri d Circuit Judges in th ive Ci 1 4th ief J Taft; 5 S: dd; 6t 
mo together with a Justice of the Supreme Court as- | McReynolds; 7th Sutherland; 8th Van Devanter! 
rr, signed to that Cireuit. The pyamoe so assigned | 9th, McKenna, e 
. cme UNITED hie ATTORNEYS. ‘ 
Dtstrtct. Name Addres District. Nam Address. 
Alabama, north.Charles B. ‘KenhamerBirmingham, Montana... ... John L. Slattery ie 5 Helena. 
Alabama, mid ..Grady Reynolds... .. Montgomery. Nebraska. .....James C. Kinsler... .Omaha. 
Alabama, south. Aubrey Boyles... ... Mobile. ag a - George Springmeyer.. Conceal 
Alaska— Z ew amps reRaymon m 
Div. No. 1...Arthur G. Shoup. . .. Juneau. ( 
Div. No. 2...Wm. Fred. Se epg ee New Jersey... . W: alter G. Winne 
Div. No. 3...Sherman Duggan... . Valdez. New Mexico... John W. Wilson, 
Div. No, 4...Julian A. Hurley... . Fairbanks New York, nor..Oliver D. Burden 
Arizona........ Frederic fy Bernard . Tucson. New York, sou.. William Haywar 
Arkansas, east. .Charles F. Cole. .... Little Rock. New York, east.Ralph C, Green 
4 Arkansas, west..Samuel S. Langiey.. .Fort Smith. New York, westWilliam J, Donovan..Buffalo. 
: California, nor.. Sterling Carr. --San Francisco. | No. Car., east. .Irvin B. Tucker..... Raleigh. 
California, sou. . Joseph C. Burke. . . . Los Angeles. No. Car., west.. Frank A, Linney. . ..Charlotte. 
Canal Zone....Guy H. Martin...., /Ancon. North Dakota. .Seth W. Richardson. .Fargo. 
Colorado....... George Stephan ..... Denver. Ohio, northern..A. E, Bernsteen..... Cleveland. 
Connecticut....Allan K. Smith..,... Hartford. Ohio, southern.. Benson W. Hough. . eat 
Delaware. ..... Jas. H. Hughes jr. .. ene Oklahoma, east. Frank Lee.......... 
Dist. of Col. ...Peyton Gordon...... Washington. Oklahoma, west.W. A. Maurer....... Otte City. 
Florida, north. . Fred C. Cubberly. ... Pensacola, Oregon........ John 8. Coke. : 44) Portiand. 
Florida, south. .William M, Gober.. .Tampa. Pennsylv’a,east.George W. Coles. pelladelphin. 
Georgia, north. .Clint W. Hager... .- Atlanta. Pennsylv’a,mid. Andrew B. DunsmoreSunb: ury. 
Georgia, south. .F. G. Boatr i sheew ore Savannah. P’nnsylv’a,west. Walter Lyon........ Pittsburgh. 
Hawaii (6 mee = re . Honolulu. Porto Rico.....John L. Gay........ San Juan. — 
PAAR. 3. <5 Edwin G. Dav vig. .... Boise. Rhode Island... Norman S. Case..... Providence. ime 
Illinois, north...Edwin A. Olsen. . ...Chicago. So. Car., east...J. D. Ernest Meyer. .Charleston.. 
it tern. W. O. Potter,......- Fast St. Louis. | So. Car., west. ,Jos. A. Tolbert, ..... Greenville. 
Illinois, eas’ 
ad Illinois, south...Thos. Williamson... . Springfield. South Dakota, |S. Wesley Clark... .. Redfield. 
; Indiana........ Homer Elliott....... Indianapolis. Tennessee, east.George C. Taylor... .Knoxviile. — 
y Iowa, northern..G. P. Linyille....... Cedar Rapids. | Tennessee, mid, A. V. McLane. class 
i Towa, southern.,Ross W. Mowry. Ni ‘ Tennessee, west.5. E. Murray. Memphis. 
Wangs. S02. Ves F. Williams. . Texas, northern. Henry Zweitel. . Fort Worth 
P antacky. east Sawyer A. Smith Texas, southern.Henry M. Holde! Houston. ‘ 
+ Kentucky, west.W. Sherman Ball Texas, eastern. .Randolph Bryant... .Sherman. ; at 
Louisiana, east..Louis H. Burns. . Texas, western..John D. Hartman. ..San Aptonlg: Oi ate: 
ha Louisiana, west.Philip H. Mecom QJ taga Stee. Charles M. Morris. . . Salt ee City — 
Maine......... Frederick R. Dyer... Portland. Vermont....... Harry B. Amey,.... Burlington. 
Maryland...... AmosW.W.WoodcockBalti more. Virginia, easternPaul W. Kear....... Norfolk. ; 
Massachusetts... ....-05--s-0-+-0> Boston. Virginia, west...John C. Shuffer..... Abingdon, | 
Michigan, east.. Delos G. Smith.. . Detroit. Wash’gton, east.Frank R. Jeffrey. . .. Spokane. — 
Michigan, west. Edward J. Bowman.. Grand Rapids. | Wash’gton,west.Thomas P. Revelle. .. Seattle. + 
ie Minnesota... .. Lafayette French jr. .St. Paul, West Va., north, ap homas 4 A. Brown. . Py ee ung. 
: Mississippi, nor. Lemuel E. Oldham...Oxford. West Va., south. Elliott Northcott. . ae ae 
P Mississippi, sou.E. E. Hindman...., Jackson. Wisconsin, east. Roy L. Morse....... waukee. 
: Missouri, east. . Allen Curry....,..-- St. Louis. Wisconsin, west.Wm. H. Dougherty. .Madison. 
‘Ss Missouri, west. .Charles C. Madison, . Kansas City. Wyoming...... A. D. Walton....... Cheyenne, 
4 UNITED STATES MARSHALS. | eat Hs 
es District. Name. Address. _ District. Name. : fee ae, 
i Alabama, north.Thos. J. Kennamer. . Birmingham. capepiael) lapse Be Pipetaee jos Helena. ~ bY «+, ae 
yd Alabama, mid... Douglas Smith. ..... Montgomery. | WOOMOha I! Denais He Crone. aes ; 
Alabama, south.J. W. Van Heuvel. . . Mobile. Nevada........ J. H. Fulmer... 8... Carson City. 
Alaska— New HampshirePerley B. Phillips. . -Concord, — 
Div. No. 1.. e D, Beaumont.Juneau. New Jersey. . - eee Mulheron. eaters he eee 
Div. No. 2... Morris Griffith... ... Nome. New Mexico. ...§ oo is a stint. ie 
Div. No. ¢- . ._Harvey Sullivan..... Valdez. Wew York, nor. Eriae he pa n MO ee City 
Div. No. 4...Gilbert B. Stevens. . . Fairbanks. New York, sou. Wi a of pal ante ae 
Arizona........George A. Mauk.. . ‘Phoenix. New York, east. co ay a fpran yn. 
Arkansas, east..Geo. L. Mallory... .. Little Rock. New York,west Joseph Fri a 
orc hn ae ‘on. can Peomiane No. Car” cai . Brownlow Jackso 
Calif'nia, nort re! Si - . =» Tdthea Be SHGAe : 
Calif’nia, ate! Albert C. Sittel..... Los Angeles. North Dakota. ae Peg ot . 
. Horace D. nn: Ancon. Ohio, northern. . George : 
Gotorsdan 3 Shaner Wm. A. Dollison.... Denver. poeuiey eg hrcpeled 
Connecticut. .. . Jacob 45. Walter... .New Haven. 
Delaware...... Walter S. Money... . Wilmington. Z 
Dist. of Col. eaeet ig Lt oa Patol. hae 
Florida, north . . Peter er.....Pensacola. | | Pennsylv’a, eastW. Frank Mathues “ 
Florida, ery “Walter Akerman... Wey stam Berane eee sone ye Cs = ds 
Georgia, no 2% ’ pg oh 
Goorgis, auth. - toes - Seg: ter tise iaeiia: ; ny ee podmiast, Providence, 
Hawall ir as Pe ais prcchcsie pole So. Car., east... .Samuel J. Leaphart. ‘Charleston: 
Ver ire . he nuiien 
aaa BO Beet Fee cs Banville gt ee meg er ee re 
Tllino’ ; eastern. James A. Danville. ut akota . Sle al a Oat oe 
ae pao ae Ee pt RRR NE 
Gale tg JA ane ey aie is west.Arthur Rogers....... Memphis 
- Iowa, northern.,Fred Pevic . .Bioux City. ‘ennessee, er he 
eo ee ene ee eran chat A. Hatin. Houston 
fit ete east. Roy B. Williams. ...Covington. Texas, vd alin Laat s ges mb pedS : Baris, or 
Fentucky. west thomds X, Haveib. Lowey, | beans wesetn. DauG Avand su” galt bake Cy 
uisiana, ctor Loisel........ OES UAE ofa vin! os : te et og MAE 
aie tS Mina Vo Wo erent 7 Pe aucith G. Smithers. Nortolk. 
Maryland,::.! ‘George W. Coliler:. Baltimore, | WIngInIe west ince Patt ecoapokans. 
Massachusetts. . William J; Keyille,. Boston. — Wash’gton, eastAl bur ee Scerine 
Michigan, east,..Frank T, Newton... petra | ee oon orth Louis Buchwald... . Wheeling. 
ar icaleae wees Tweed Prerad i 7 Grand anaes West Va Va., south; Siegel Workman.,... See ee 
nnesota. ....Hdaward hustad....- a e” waukee. 
M Mississippi, nor.John H. Cook......- Oxtora- My sconsin, ae de of pa By Sih 
stot Pee a “[8t, Louis. Wyoming...... Hugh L. Patton... ., Cheyenne. 
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} ES., |». Dist. and O (fice 
FEDERAL Bie me JUDG: : Cireutt Co ou rt (Co ee ee 9 


Dist. and Office. Name. —— Address. 


laska: ‘ judges (erm 
rae judge— ! 6 years)... "john T. De Bolt... . Honolulu. 
iv. No. 1.Thomas M. Reed. . . Juneau. William T. Rawlins . 
tg yO: : G Lomen.... .N ag tern Rico: 
iv. No. U ourt— 
Div. No. 4. Binh justice. Emilio del Toro er San Juan. 
» ‘Canal Zone: SS eee ae Wolt.. - 
‘Dist. judge...Guy H. Martin...... Ancon. ae De ALUN wanes ; 
rice GOOF SOE, 52002. 5. <¢ , 
5 Spl Be U.8.dis.judge.Arthur F. Odili. 2. : a ¢ 
, Back justice. Emil C. Peters FEDERAL JUDGES IN DISTRICT OF ¢ 
ry As. eee AD IRGITY «jee ceme e COLUMBIA. 
; Alex. Lindsay ir... COURT OF APPEALS—Ciief Justice, George E. is 
‘Gtreuit Court— Martin of the Dist. of Columbia. Associate Justices— 2 
Frank Andrade. “ chapee = Robb, of vermont, Josiah A. Van Orsdel, 2 
SY) .e) yoming. 
First cir... E ares’ SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT—Chief 5 
J. R. Desha. S te Justice, Walter I. McCoy, of New Jersey. Associate 4 
- Second cir., Daniel H. Case. . Wailuku, Maui phe ie se a Stattord, of Vermont; Frederick Pi 
Third cir...J. Wesley ee nepeey Kailua, Siddons, Adolph A. Hoehiing and William Hitz, % 
Fourth cir.. Homer L. Ross .Hilo. a the District of Columbia; Thomas J. Bailey, of 4 
A peo 2 wm. C. Achi oe wits “Lihue. Tennessee. a 
ah UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION COMMISSION. é 
¢ i (Washington, D. C.) | 
ve: aamingsstoners—Bessle P. Brueggeman (Chairman), Charles H. Verrill, John J. Keegan; Secretary— , 
PeyesoHbart: Jr. A 
Py, et FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 5 


a _ This poard is composed of the Secretaries of ] E. T. Franks, representing commerce and manu- 
Labor (Chairman), Agriculture, and Commerce, the | factures. Director, J. C. Wright; Secre and 
United States Commissiouer of Education (Vice | Chief Clerk, B. Jos. Aronoff. Headquarters, Wash- 
L. Fidler representing labor, | ington, D. C. There are no district offices. 
Mcintosh representing agriculture, 


SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS. 


narence’l: Flaherty, San Francisco, Cal...... $5,000 } Herman Hormel, Boston, Mass............. $5,000 

aston E. Trosclair, New Orleans, i ey, cae 3,500 | Thomas W. Whittle, New York, N. Y....... 8,000 

adware BE. Philbrook, Portland, Me......... 4/500 J. Howard Reed, Philadelphia, Pa eles aol eters 5,000 
Cunningham, Baltimore, MGs tee 4,500 


i. MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 
Mints—Philadelphia, Freas Styer, Supt.; San Monee Offices—Carson City, Annie H. Martin, 


‘ aes Michael J. Kelly, Supt.; Denver, Frank | Assayer in charge; New Orleans, Leonard Magruder, 
; SE. Shepard, Supt. Assayer in charge. 


3," NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
ti aS Ae (Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) 


_ Chairman—Charles Moore; _ Vice _Chairman— | W. A. Delano, H. Siddons Mowbray, Milton B. 
James L. Greenleaf; James E. Fraser, Louis Ayres, | Medary jr.; Sec. and Exec, Officer-—H. P. Caemmerer. 


GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Term 

Yrs. | Expires. STATE. 

SAE <i 4 |Jan., 1927||N. John G. Winant, R o% 

a 1 eee Jan., 1927 a my S meee BOOK di hare tik 

. W. Richardson, R.... K is ik Aitrea E Smith, DD eke 

ron He NLOPOLY, SR ous fo. awh S V Gish JAL WieMoLean, DD: . end 

John H. Trumbull, R " 2 Arthur G. Sorlie,.R..... 

. p .. JA. Vie. Donahey, D..... 

M. E. Trapp, . 
..| Walter M. Pierce, a 

.|Gifford Pinchot, R 


..|Thos, G. McLeod, D 
.|Carl Gunderson, R......] 


fe ‘[Ben 8, Paulen, R.... 0.5 

d HWm. i. Fields’ De Sen 

.|Henry J. Fuqua, D ..... 

.|Ralph O. Brewster, R ... 
Albert C. Ritchie, D 4 . . .|E, Lee 

BY etait! js ... {Roland x Hartey, i 

‘ .|Howard M. Gore, R..... 


June, 1925 
wr or 


, 


10D) Ri... 
; Gen. Leonar weeds R 
Meets Bee H. M. Towner, R. 


“Ma” Ferguson, elected Governor ; 
Tndogoe Rep." desea: | who wan iapeached 69"te Legis former Governor 
a ‘ a 
the seed from. office. fa y lature and r oved 
e elected Governor of Oklahoma, J. C. Walton, - 
D., was impeached, found guilty by the State Se 
bh died in office, Oct. 2, and his wife te ree y the State Senate 
to serve out his term. . Peet camentiay <s Nov. 19, 1928. (We 


3 
eae ase aioe 
te) % 


ed hn. of mal w. B. 


Envoys to and From the United States; Vice Presidents. 35. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ENVOYS. 
— (A, for Ambassador; M. for Minister.) 


COUNTRIES. Envoys From United States, to as to United States, From , 
ES ES es BEE ee 
ALBANIA. yes « «= yo LMR: TR Gae Nes lei 8 OU | aes I ey Aa. Been SPER IAAP Stee 
Argentina......... John W. Riddle (Conn.), A... -.4.......- gs Honorio Pueyrredon, A. a 
us Austria. . ..-| Albert Henry Washburn (Miss), M Sees L, G. Prochnik (Charge d’A.) 
te Belgium .| William Phillips (Mass.) A............-. Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, A. 
v Se i Bawin V. Mora Soe tap op eae ae + ee Dr. an ae Freyre, M. 
2 * . an Pe te ‘ r. Augusto Cochrane de Alencar, A. - 
Bulgari .| Charles S. Wilson (Me.), xt Mr. Stephan Panaretoff, ereaig 


‘Wm. M_ Collier (N. Y); A Senor Don Beltran Mathieu, A. 


< China... .| Jacob Gould Schurman (N. Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, M. 
Colombia .| Samuel H. Piles (W. apr if M Dr. Enrique Olaya, M. i 
Costa Rica .|Roy T..Davis (Mo.), M Senor Don J. Rafael Oreamuno, M. 

OQuba ...| Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder (Mo. ) ..}Senor Don Cosme de la Torriente, A. 
Gaticiceatia = :| Lewis Einstein (N Y.), M......,..... .|Dr Frantisek Chvalkovsky, M 
Denmark......... Dr. John D. Prince (N. J.), M.,/.....- ..|Mr. Constantin Brun, M. 

Dominican Rep....}| William W. Russell (D. of Cy, M. «++++,.|Senor Jose del Carmen Ariz: 
Houador; ......... Gerhard A. Bading (Wis. ee Oe Eee Sepor Dr. Don Rafael H. Tiitzalde, M. 

f REBELS VS eiaq ..--|J. Morton Howell (Ohio), M_..,......+; S. Yousry Pasha, M. 

Esthonia SF EP Frederick W. B. Coleman wah), "Cee Mr. A. Piip, M, 
Finland (he tec ds Charles L. Kagey (Kan.), M...,..+....;- Mr. Axel L. Astrom, M. 
ate bie wes ae SEES Myron T. Herrick (Ohio); A....,...625 2, M. Emile Daeschner. A. 

eae ‘| Alanson B. Houghton (N” Y.), “AC IIIII DU bBaron Ago von Maltzan, A. 
Great “Britain. .| Frank B. Kellogg (Minn.), A..,....+++-> The Right Hon. Sir Esme Howard, A. 
SSEEGUGS i075 c Ja ata Irwin B. Laughlin (Pa.), M.........6.2+, Mr. Charalambous Simopoulos, M. 
Guatemala........ Arthur H. Geissler (Okla.), M.........45, Don. Fr. Sanchez Latour, M. , 

BUS tins b Stages a Arthur Bailly-Blanchard (La.), M. ..|Mr. Leon Dejean, M. 

oar peek 60: Branklin E Morales (NM. 3), Moc cee ese fc tes se cece © cues a aa ee ene . 
Hungary... sk. Theodore Brentano (Ill.), M....,........ Count Laszlo Szechenyi, M. 
Trish Pree ee Pe ee a eee oie Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, M. % 
TRAE eae ves 40156 :|Henry P. Fletcher (Pa.), A.....,....05-- Prince Gelesio eg A. x 
DRDO aio creo écici9's Edgar A. Bancroft. (Tll.), A.......¢...65, Tsuneo Matsudaira, A 

b LLSLVIBS 523s oe o> Frederick W. B. Goleman (Minn.), M..,..| Mr. Arthur B. Lule’ (Charge da.) 

Etheriacss pa oes Solomon Porter Hood GN: Tye My <5 > o> Gh nb bimasiel ge on os cie ana aie yh aiatnte piniete Bota 
Lithuania......... Frederick W. B. Coleman (Minn.), M,.... Mr. Kazys Bizauskas, M. 

; Luxemburg... .| William Phillips (Mass.), M........ . .|Baron Raymond de Waha (Charge d’A. ) 
Mexico, . 0... 66-. James R. Sheffield (N. Y.), A . .|Senor bese Manuel a Tellez, M. 
Netherlands......- Richard M. Tobin (Ca Jonkheer Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff, M. 

; Nicaragua .<..|John E. Ramer (Col.), M..... Dr. Jose A. Tigerino (Charge aA.) 
SPULWIUY Ss = + siaialeie 3 Laurits S. Swenson (Minn.), M Mr. H. H. Bryn, M. 

- At. ee es John G. ore Ky.) M Dr. R. J. Alfaro, M. 

~ Paraguay... : Mr, W. W. White (Charge d’A.) r, 

; IPGTSAs a. © \ Mr. Hussein Alai, M. i 
Peru.... .| Miles Poindexter (wash), A Dr. Hernan Velarde, A. es 

e Poland. . ‘| Dr. Alfred J. Pearson (Towa), “aes .-| Dr. Ladislas bidet =i Nae 

* ~ Portugal. .| Fred Morris Dearing (Mo, + \ ere a ae Viscount d'Alte, M. 

f Roumani APeter A-Jay (Rol Ms... es ase ....-|Prinee A. Bibesco, M. 

As Russia... Mic eats SASL piers ¢ Actors aeh a eine > py wien et SN Serge Ughet, Financial Attache 

; Salvador. ep onieemers Schuyler (N. Y.), M......-- Sr. Dr. Hector David Castro lense aay A 

; . Percival Dodge (Mass.), M.......-.-- Dr. A. T. Pavichich, 


Phya Buri Navarasth, M. 

Senor Don Juan Riano y ba eet re, 
Capt Axel F. Wallenberg, M. AY 
Mr. Mare Peter, M. “FP 


Serbs, Croats, ete. - 


BV aGs +o <* (Mo MMs vtech p25 seit < ‘| Dr. Jacobo Varela, M: °° EP 

oS Be he, : "| Willis C. Cook (8. D.), M............:..| Dr. P. M. Arcaya, M. Be 

<y MEITED EASE Ld RAILROAD ADMINET RATED: i 
headquarters are at Washington, D. 


Director General and Agent M3 <2 President of the General eth Meek “et Yi acd 3 


C. Davis. Chief Clerk—A. W, ¢ 
En of Fane Douglas C. Porteous, The Railroad Administration is winding up its” af 
Compiroller—L, J, Tracy. affairs. 


VICE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Place of Death. Wr 


NAME, 
ilgobn Adams........|Quincy, Mass..,...... a -..\Quiney, Mass........ 1826 
2| Thomas Jefferson Shadwell, Va.....:... mast ...| Monticello, Va....... 1826 
Aaron Burr..... Newark, N.J.......- .|Staten Island, N. Y...]1836 


.| Ulster Co., tS lp fron 
Elbridge Gerry Marblehead, Mass... : 
Daniel D. Ca Searsdale, N. Y...... 

7\John C. Calhoun... .| Abbeville, S. C.....-- 

8| Martin Van Buren. .| Kinderhook, N. S: 

9| Richard M. Johnson.| Louisville, Ky.. : 
10) John Tyler......--- Greenway, Va......-- ae 
11) George M. Dallas. ..| Philadelphia, Pa...... 
12| Millard Fillmore. ...{Summerhill, oe ee 


...| Washington; D. CG... .|1812 
...| Washington, D, C....|1 
...{Staten Island, Rab Y...| 1825 
...| Washington,’ D. C.... 

..{ Kinderhook, N. Y¥....|1862 ; 
_.| Frankfort, Ky aiaterer atone 1850] 70 ~ 
‘|| Richmond, Va...-... 1862) 72. 
‘|| Philadelphia, sha vegas i ee 
..| Buffalo, N. 18 
.| Dallas Co., Ala.. 


13] William R. King. Sampson Co., N. C 5 
14| John C. Brockinridze Lexington, Ky....... .| Lexington, Ky. . 

15| Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me...... Migits 5 ats bet aad ied 0 . 
16| Andrew Johnson..,. tae - one tee se ee ne «penn 
17| Schuyler Potise ae els New Yor y, eM Ee minnie tia 


...|Malone, N. Y.. 
.,.|New York City, ” Y.4}18: 
.| Indianapolis th AS 
‘| Rhinebeck, N. Y¥.....|19 


| Paterson, N. J. 


21 Thos As Hendricks. Lt ae a Co., Ohio.| 1819; Ind... 


herman. No Mier N. 90S Utica, N.Y....--+-+6 
2ilJaunes 5. Sherman ‘/utiea Manchester, ind.., 1854|Ind.. x's Signa pharauletals «dais al eed 
38 Enos Me polidee.....|Plymotlth, Vt Sera ci . «| 1872) l ahora sary W's «Ae ataaeay of lais wee 


REDic sl sseeeoceseraesraracererss 


301 Charles G. Dawes: : FMarietta, Ohio, ... +H 


United States Cini Oitederas 1739-1925, 
JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME CouRT. 


(Chiet Justices are in italics.) 


SERVICE. 


NAME. 


Tonn Jay, N. ¥.. 

John Rutledge, 8. C. 

William Cushing, Mass. . 

_ James Wilson, Pa. 
John Blair, Va, 

Robert H. Harrison, Md.. 

_ James Iredell, N. C 


NAME. - 


David Davis, Tll...... 
Stephen J. Field, Ca! 
‘Salmon P. Chase, Ohio. 
William Strong, Pa. 
Joseph P. in 
Ward Hunt, N. Y 
Morrison R. Waite, a 


SERVICE. ch ce 
Term. ,;Yrs a A 
. 1862-1877 


15 1815 1886 . 


"Thomas Johnson, Md 
William Paterson, N 
John Rutledge, S. C. 
Samuel Chase, Md.. 
liver Elisworth, Conn.....|1 
ushrod Washington, Va.. 
_ Alfred Moore, N. C 17 
John Marshall, Va 
: William Johnson, 8. C. 
Brock. Eivingston, N.Y¥.. 
_ Thomas Dodd, 
Joseph Story, Maes 
Gabriel Duval, Md....... 
- Smith Thompson, N. Y 
_ Robert Trimble, Ky 
ohn McLean, Ohio 
‘Henry Baldwin, Pa. 
James M. Wayne, Ga 
‘Roger B. Taney, Md.... 
ia Philip P. ned Aires Va 
BL ad Catron, ‘Ti 
John McKinley, Ala 
Peter V. Daniel, Va. . 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y 
Levi Woodbury, N. 


3 HST 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio... }1 x 
Horace Gray, 1881-1902 
Samuel Blaichford, INGE Ys li882- 1893 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. 1888 -1893 
Melville W. Fuller, MW... . - 
835||David J. Brewer, Kan 


il 1820 1893 
5/1825)1893 


1844)1914 
1862]... 
1859]. ... 
1857}1916 
1845/1921 
1858/1924 


Josep! ays Lamar, Ga 


Mahlon Pitney, N J 
Jas. C. McReynolds, ee 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass. 


Ron H. eee Oni 
_ Samuel F. Miller, lowa 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
State.| Time. NAMB. State., Time. NAME. 


PUD a RUE Pa... '1789- 1791 And. Stephenson./Va...|1827-1834||Schuyler Colfax..|Ind.. 
: at ‘Trumbell Ct. . .|1791-1793 -|1834-1835)]|James G. Blaine..|Me, . 
_F.A.Muhlenburg .. | 1793-1795 -|1835-1839)|| Michael C. Kerr.!Ind.. 
Jonathan Dayton {1795-1799 -|1839-1841||Samuel J.Randall|Pa. . . 
Theo. Sed . -| 1799-1801 . .|1841-1843) | Joseph W. Keifer.!Ohio. 
-/1801-1807||John W. Jones. . ...|1843-1845)|Jobn G. Carlisle..{/Ky... 
-|1807-1811}|Jobn W. Davis.. . .|1845-1847||Thomas B. Reed./Me. .|1889-1891 
Ky.. .|1811-1814||R. C. Winchrop.. Mass. |1847-1849)|Charles F. Crisp.|/Ga.../1891-1895 
4 Howell Cobb. -.-|1849-1851//Thomas B. Reed .|/Me. . eeeteae 
Rate S Linn Boyd. . y...|1851-1855||D. B. Henderson. ps . - {1899-1903 
ylor..|N. Y. N. P. Banks.. .|1856-1857||Joseph G.Cannon|Iil. . ||1903-1910 
arbour xe: -|18: p . .... |S. C..}1857-1859]|Champ Clark....|Mo. .}1911-1919 
Henry Clay i: JN. J..{ 1860-1861 Fred‘ H. Gillett.|Mass.|1919-1925 
John W. Taylor.. nN iy; [8201827 Galusha A. Grow!Pa. ../1861-1863 
a ee of New Jersey presided over the 4th and | 23d; Polk of Tennessee, 24th and 25th; Reed of 
Congresses, Macon of North Carolina, the 7th, Maine, 5lst, 54th and 55th: Henderson’ of Towa, 
Sth and 9th, Vacnum of Massachusetts, 10th and | 56th and 57th; Cannon of Illinois, 58th, 59th, 60th 
path. Henry Clay of Kentucky, 12th, 13th, 14th, | and 61st, and Champ Clark of Missouri, 62d, 63d, 
1 


NAME. State. 


Time. 
1863-1869 
1869-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1889 


John White 


Bs 


16th and 18th; Taylor of New York, 16th and | 64th and 65th. 
; Stephenson of Virginia, 20th, 2ist, 22d and 


SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


Date 
Resi- Ap- 
dences.| pointed. 


Cabinet Officers. PRESIDENTS, Cabinet Officers. 


- PRESIDENTS. 


Buchanan. . 


‘Thomas Jefferson 
Edmund Randolph. . 
Timothy “Sap ead 


John Marshall. 
James Madison 
Robert Smith 
James Monro 


.|John Quincy Adams... 


-|Henry Clay 
.-|Martin Van Buren. 


_ Daniel Webster. ...... 


...]/Hugh S, Legaré.. 

»../Abel P. Upshur.. 
..|John GC. Calhoun, . 
-|James Buchanan. 
John M. Clayton. 

Daniel Webster 


Buchanan .|Lewis Cass. 
Note—John Ja; 
at the request of Washington, 


1857 


etary for Foreign Affairs under 
until Jefferson’ V 


.| William H. Seward.. 


.|Elihu B. Washburne. 
Hamilton Fish 
...| William M. Pehla . 
.|James G. Blaine. . 


Cleveland... 
B. Harrison: 


Cleveland. .. 


McKinley. . 
S . .| William R. Dai 
y Pr oh ohn Hay.. 
Roosevelt... f 
ie :|Elihu Root. 


Thomas F. eeu 
ee G. Blaine.. 


...|Robert Bacon........ 


Philander C. Knox 
-| William J. Bryan.. 


cdagef RO TS: nae Re Pe: By 


Jeremiah S. Black 
N 


-|Robert Lansing..... iN 


.|Baimbridge Colby . 


Harding... : Charles B. Hughes. 


Coolidge. 


the Gontederels an 
n’s arrival, March 21, 1790. ™ a coutinued 


fa, nh ei a cate » a3, , ~ * Ne 4 > x 
pit Fo5e) ‘onan oy ie 
United States Cabinet Officers, 1789- 1925. LS ty SR : 
_ SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 


Da mn . Date 
PRESIDENTS| Cabinet Officers. | ,833!- Resi- 
| e dences. “a PRESIDENTS, Cabinet Officers. denves|. AD- 
‘ pointed. 
“i -Washington.| Alexander Hamilton. . .|N. Yc 1789 |} Lincoln... ../Salmon P. Chase... ... Ohio... 1861. 
i Oliver Wolcott jr... ... Ct.. “1795 *“.....| William P- Fessenden .|Me.. . 864 
4 Adams Fe Fh Uo rae Oe ey 2 1797 it a Hugh McCulloch...... Ind 1865. 
" Shag?” 5 aca ies Dexter. ....... Mass. or Johnson... . ois od Oe Ai Ried 865 
. PUREE cP te ss ab aes ty. 43 -|. 1801 Grant.......|George S. Boutwell....|Mass..} 1869 
E a --.-| Albert Gallatin, .. am ht, Wek 1801 PMA ss kha Wm. A. Richardson...|_ “ .. i873 
Madison... , 5 Diet ere lbe vase Pee Mab pes She Benjamin H. Bristow. .|Ky...] 1874 — 
...|George W. Campbell... 1814 le. [Lot M. Morrillice. .i.| Meio) Pasree 
‘ ..-| Alexander J. Dallas... .|Pa 1814 |) Hayes......|John Sherman........ Ohio..| 1877 
* --,-| William H. Crawford. . 1816 || Garfield. ...| William Windom...... Minn..| 1881 
4 Monroe... . = 1817 Arthur. .... 7 [SS Vacs Oo) he CBSE 
i J.Q. Adams. Richard Rush...... 1825 ni Charles J. Folger... :.. NOY, :|')) 188 
~~ aeenon: .|Samuel D, Ingham 1829 Foye apa ath Walter Q. Gresham... .|Ind.., 1884 C 
¢ ..|Louis McLane--. . . : 1831 “*. .....|/ Hugh McCulloch... u. : rath) LS oeeeee 
Ng ..-.}| William J. Duane..... 5 1833 || Cleveland. ..|Daniel Manning.......]N. Y¥..| 1885 — 
ne ..--|Roger B. Taney....... iMd... 1833 sf ...{Charles S. Fairchild. ..| * 
43 --,.|Levi Woodbury.......|N, H..| 1834 | B. Harrison.| William Windom 2 
¥ ORR RIEORP ah ge Fe ao « Ty ee Gat Zs Charles Foster 
Harrison. .. -| Thomas Ewing.. ---|Ohio..| 1841 Cleveland. ..|John G. Carlis 
Pyle yoo 2h is Fence 5 1841 McKinley. . Lyman. J. Gage. 
ete Od 0 Walter Forward....... Pa... . 1841 Roosevelt... ri 
TAS So 5 4 John C, Spencer. 5 ae 1843 ae ...| Leslie M. Shaw....... ae zs 
fehintoe ate 2 George M. Bibb.......|Ky..:] 1844 “t :.-|George B. Cortelyou...|N. Y..} 1907 — 
POU Sess Fy. Robert J. Walker. .... Miss..| 91845 }| Taft....... Franklin MacVeagh.../Ill....} 1909 - 
Taylor..... William M. Meredith../Pa....] 1849 || Wilson. .... William G. McAdoo..:|N. Y..| 1913 | 
Fillmore. .. .) Thomas Corwin....... Ohio..| 1850 pike Fe Carter Glass.......... Va....| 1919” 
Pierce. . -|James Guthrie. ....... 1 Te 1853 Sar Stes. David F. Houston.....}/Mo...| 1920 
y Buchanan. ||Howell Cobb. ........ Ga....| 1857 || Harding... .|Andrew WwW. Mellon....|/Pa....} 1921 
* is . -| Philip F-. oe -|Md...} 1860 Coolidge... . + oe | ale eee 
~ To John A. eli oe Goh et Stitt In tpresg get 
De UE Be eae EN LL es I MM EH 
p fe SECRETARIES OF WAR. t ee 
Washington.)Henry Knox.......... Mass..) 1789 || Lincoln...,.)Simon Cameron: ..... y 
* Timothy Pickering. - #033 “*  ....-|/Hdwin M, Stanton.. 6: 
+ James McHenry...... “Ma. ae ..../U.8. Grant (ad. in)... 86 
“a Ae Se A) re ee ares ‘a 1 + --,,|/John M. Schofield. 
‘ Ole. ot 00 |} Grant...... John A. Rawlins.'..... 
, Jefferson....})Henry Dearborn...... Az bel ee oer William T. Sherman... 
= Madison... . aes cate oof BaD OAT ee Madar William W. Belknap... 
<s “ is 813 “4 Alphonso Taft........ 0 
‘ 4 : a James Don. Cameron.. 
2 : d George W. McCrary... 
} "i 3 7 > Alexander Ramsey 
: ees : A s. Robert T. Lincoln 


William C. Endicot; 
Redfield Proctor. . 
: dina Stephen B. Elkins. W. 
Benjamin F. Butler.. Pe FR Cleveland, ..|Daniel S. Lamont... .. N. ¥ 
Joel R. Poinsett.......|S.C.. MeKinley. .}Russell A. Alger.......|) 
JON Belly) 0. aie fs 9 + an . ./Elihu Root..........- N. Y 
.-.-|gohn C. Spencer. .:...{N. ¥..| 18 Roosevelt... ON a. Sadie care 
te oF James M. Porter...... ate, 2 ¥ ae : ee 
Se EES William Wilkins.......}] “ .... : axe A ONG ds 6 ere 


ern ae § 


fe fe Epis... William L. Marcy.....{N. Y.. 5 Jacob M. Dickinson... 
ri et PROT... George W. Crawford... Ee Ph lane Henry L, Stimson..... 
a 1 .|Charles M. Conrad... . ae 50 || Wilson... .. Lindley M. Garrison... 
Ps .|Jefferson Davis....... a Sap Ay ynns 5 Newton D. Baker..... 
“) ‘Buchanan. . mbloyd .c4ghe9 ae 57 || Harding... .|J Oaks ot hes M 
*. # .'Joseph Holt.......... jc. ae f Coolidge... . 
“d z Stanton continued also in Johnson's Cabinet. 
a ATTORNE YS-CENERAL. ; 
4 Edmund Randolph....}Va....} 1789 } Lincoln.. ..|Edward Bates........ Mo 
he cpt William Bradford..... Pa.:..| 1794 .-»-|James Speed........5 cay 
ae Charles DiSGctate - = a= Va...:| 1795 || Johnson... : "Sd a6 cei ace Raa 
EL A ee ee “| ee A 3 ee My Bt fo ak. rea 
ferso: .| Levi Lincoin..........)5 ass.. . ce} Ce t ¥.. 
st a ae Rn proceaneiige | -|Ky. 1805 || Grant....-, Ebenezer R. Hoar... ..|Mass.. 
“ _....|Cwsar A. Rodney... .. Del...} 1807 mht oe Amos T, Akerman.....|Ga.... 
IMaBOM. Schoey tT ae aes BY Jenya1) pLSOD hf eer #) George H. Williams Ore 
i a ae William Pinkney Ne ae Md...} 1811 Mee odes e Edwards Pierrepont iN. ¥ 
« ...-| Richard Rush. . aH ae es) “1814 wee ne Alphonso Taft........ Ohio 
Monroe... - ON ae ck atts Cel Mee a VER harles Devens....... ass. . 
ge Sec Waliniiy Witt. mac ste «2 Va....| 1817 || Garfield... .| Wayne. MacVeagh.. -|Pa..s. 
J.Q. Adams. * aia Cae Gi AeA pee Arthur Stet a njarmin PPE sees 
Berrien..../Ga.... ...-|Be 
id cee Agee ss Tiare eS Md..:] 1831 || Cleveland...| Augustus H. Garland. . |Ark.. 
; “_....|Benjamin F. yee .|N. Y..| 1833 || B. Harrison.| William H. H. Miller. ./Ind.. 
Van Buren... .|"* ..] 1837 |] Cleveland. ..| Richard Olney........ ass. | 
ees .| Felix Grundy......... Tenn..| 1838 “3 .-.|Judson Harmon....... | Ohio. . | 
ss ..|Henry D. Gilpin...... Be a be MoKinley. . John W. Grieg. ea 
Har s rea nae s .|John W. Griggs....... SPs 
ies i ec olpmeriaae or ¥s ee is4t i rm he Philander C. Knox. Se 
sae Legare.......|S, C.-. || Rooseve' ae 
he at aaa Jon Nelson... Merson i lMea 7d 1843 Ih °. |} william Ht. Moody: : ; :|Mass.. 
MIP OK 5 cd: John Y. M ch ASS «7° |Charles J. Bonaparte. -|Md.. . 
se ed seh Nathan Clifford... ..|Me...| | 1846-]) Tatt WIR ee Geo. W. Wickersham. .|N. Y.. 
« SITTIDI/Tsaae Toucey......... 1848 || Wilson... .. James C. McReynolds. |Tenn.. 
Taylor. ....|Rever v, Johnson......| 1849 wo) t..|/Thomas W. Gregory. - [Texas. 
Filimore... . John J. Crittenden. 2.2} 4850 |] Neato) Ay Wee Palmnerstee sai Ho. 
Pierce... ...|Caleb Cushing... .. f aoe aired Harry M. (Dawigherty: 0 iO. 
emiah E se eee lage 
| Buchanan. .| Jeromian S, Blaokess +. -[FS--:-|-- 7836 {| Come. eractan F. Stone... HN. ¥.: 


United States Cabinet Officers, -1789- 1925. 
POS TM AS ZENS CENER C= 


Resi- rey PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. 


Canlnet Officers. 
deneces.|pointed. 


.|John A. J. Creswell.. 


‘Washington. Semnucl Osgood. yaines Wi Marshal 


‘imothy Pickering 


Marshall Jewell 
aitieta uae ais Ail heey YY da | PR eg James N. Tyner. 


‘|David McK. Key..... 
Horace Maynard..... 
.| Thomas i. James. 


“ 


epura J, Meigs jes: See, 
‘|John MeLean ayers nee 


“}William T. Barry... .. 
. | Amos Kendall 

“8 John M. Niles... . 
Francis Granger. 
Charles A. Wieklift 
Cave Johnson.. 


Jacob Collamer.......1 
.|Nathan K. Hall... 


John Wanamaker 
..| Wilson S. Bissel 
...| William L. Wilson.. .. 
McKinley. .|James A, Gary Hy 
si . .}Charles Emory Smith.. }P. 
Roosevelt... re 
" ..|Henry C. Payne...... 
.|Robert J. Wynne.. 


Cleveland. 


ER Tf 
.../Samuel D. Hubbard... 

.|James Campbell Pp. 

.|Aaron V. Brown 


Bias William Dennison... : Ohi 
. Alexander W. Randall. Wis., 


:!|George B. Cortelyou.. 
.|George von L. Meyer.. 
Frank H. Hitchcock.. 


ee The “Postmaster General was not considered a Cabinet officer until 1829. 
SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 


Benjamin, Stoddert. ... 


aie ae lalatels 


B. W. Crowninshileid.. 


:.|Smith Thompson... y N 
Samuel L, Southard. 


) | Adolph E. Borie 


James C. Dobbin.. 


George M. Robeson. . -|} 
oe W. Thompson ind. 


, Wiliam, BE. Chandie 


Cleveland. 
McKinley. . 
Roosevelt. 


William C. Whitney 
Benjamin F. Tracy. 
Hilary = ees 


ae william H. Wasa: an 
.|Paul M 


"Charles J. Bonaparte. .|! 


...|Victor H. Metcalf 
.../Truman H. Newberry.. 


panies. an 
ero: Ali .|N. 
‘ ..(John P, Kennedy... .. 


. 2 [Edw 
:{|Curtis D. Wilbur. . 


George von L. Meyer.. |} 
Edwin D Daniels... ... NoC 
n Denby 


SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 


...(Thomas Ewing. ...... Ohio. . 
.|Thos. M, T. McKennan|Pa.... 
' -|Alexander H, H. ah Var 
.|Robert McClelland.. ich, 
: Buchanan :|Jacob Thompson 

e leb B. Smith 


:..{John P. Usher 


1349 4; Cleveland... 
1850 % ue 
B. Harrison. 
Cl eveland, * 


***/Golumbus Delano .....] ‘ ..] 1870 || Wilson... .: 
.|Zacharlah Chandle: 


see eee 


ee .)Norman J. Colman....|Mo... 
B. Harrison. Caer tee Rusk... .| Wis... 
Cleveland... Morton. ...|Neb... 
McKinley. . yi Teor ks; 
Roosevelt... 


1893 
.... | 1897 |] Harding. - 
anon ke Aes i 1901 Coolidge. . 


SECRETARIES OF COMMERCE 


eorge B. Cortelyou.. .|N. Y.. | 1903 | 
Victor H. Metcalf Cal. . 1904 


Roosevelt. aK 
Taft.. 


SECRETARIES OF COMMERCE. 


Wilson Mein) ona ae Igsander.. ues Xe ae oe ....) William B. Wilson.. 
Pia exander Oh ar we ‘ ie alans 
poondenes. ‘|Borbert ¢ Hoover....|Cal... ee Coolliige,.! ‘ak 2 apes aieieaie Ir A 
Reese ste Alot ietsts 2: 


Roosevelt.. . 
....,} Charles Nagel 


__"_...JVietor H. Metealf...../Cal...J_1904 |! Taft... ....| Charles Nagel........!Mo...| 1909. 
Above department divided in 1913 into Department of Commerce and Department of Labor as follows; 


SECRETARIES OF EABCR: 
-!Pa... «| 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar... 
William F. Vilas 
John W. Noble....... 
Hoke Smith,.... 


Miss.. 
Wis. 


.|David R. Francis 


Cornelius N. Bliss. 
Ethan A. Hitcheoe 


James R. Garfield... .. 
Richard A. Ballinger.. 
1 . Fish 


iw 
‘|Henry GC. Wallace..... 
.'Howard M. Gore..... 


AND LABOR. 
Oscar 8. Straus....... aE Y 


\ 


san at FORY 
W. Va.l 


. 


Terms 0} 
| Mareh 4 of the 
1924. 


| Terms Senators. P.O. Address, 
: Expire. ALABAMA. 
a ae .Osear W. Underwood, D Birmingham. 
ay - : iJ. Thos. ete Bs 2. 3 F “Lafayette. 
ARIZONA. . 
1929. .Henry F. Ashurst, D.....)...Prescott. 
1927. .Ralph H. Cameron, R........ Phoenix. 
. ARKANSAS. 
. 1927. .Thad. H. Caraway, D Jonesboro. 
: 1925..Joe T. Robinson, D... . Little Rock. 


¢ CALIFORNIA. 
{ 1929. 


-Hiram W. Johnson, R........ San Francisco. 
” 1927. .Sam’] M. Shortridge, R-...... Menlo Park. 
is COLORADO. 
1927..Rice W. Means, R Denver. 
1925. .L. C. Phipps, R..... .--. Denver: 
CONNECTICUT. 
1929. .George P. McLean, x -a: Simsbury. 
1927..Hiram Bingham, R. . New Haven. 
. DELAWARE. 
‘ 1929. . Thomas F. Bayard, D. Wilmin, 
. OZ cl, Fas SS Te aes cae. Marshaliton, 
FLORIDA. 
s 1929..Park Trammell, D........... Lakeland. 
1927. . Duncan U. Fletcher, D....... Jacksonville. 
~~ GEORGIA. 
7)  1927..Walter F. George, be ae .. Vienna. 
1925. .W. J. Harris, D...... . ,Cedartown. 
b f IDAHO. 
- 1927. .Frank R. Gooding, R......... Gooding. 
1925. . William E. Borah, R......... Boise. 
ILLINOIS. 
1927..Wm. B. McKinley, R . Champaign. 
1925. . Medill McCormick, R Chicago. 
INDIANA. 
1929. .Sam’l M. Ralston, D.:....... Indianapolis. 
1927. .James EB. Watson, R......... Rushville. 
IOWA. 
© 1927. _ Albert B. Cummins, R. . .Des Moines. 
- 1925. Smith W. Brookhart, R.. . . Washington. 
; KANSAS. 
1027... .< naries Curtis... 6-0 ce+ <2 Topeka. 
1925. .Arthur Capper, R............ Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. f 
1927. .Rich. P. Ernst, R. ...Covington. 
1925..A. O. Stanley, D...-.......-- Henderson, 
LOUISIANA, 
-1927. “Ewin 8. peg a TONE e055 New Iberia. 
1925..Joseph E. Ransdell, D........ L. Providence. 
ii om: 
1929..Frederick Hale, R... . -Portland. 
1925 Bert M. Fernald, R.. .. West Poland. 
MARYLAND. _ 
1929. . William C. Bruce, D,.-.7.... Baltimore. 
M2 dots Ot Kaa WENGE, Ets Ae ciel, salen ohr,0 Baltimore. 
4 . MASSACHUSETTS. 
1929. . William M. Butler, R. . Boston. 
PO25 DST. Walan, Deco o- cyewws.é Fitchburg. 
MICHIGAN. 
1929. . Woodbridge N. Ferris, D..... Big Rapids. 
1925. .James C. Couzens, R......... Detroit. 


a MINNESOTA. 
- 1929. . Hendrik Shipstead, Farm.-Lab.St. Paul. 
1925. . Magnus Johnson, Farm.-Lab. . Kimball. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


1929. . Hubert D. Stephens, D.. . .New Albany. 
1925. .Pat Harrison, D.«...-.4....- Gulfport. . 
3 : MISSOURI. 
1929. .James A. Reed, D........... Kansas City. 
11927...S. P. Spencer, R.).....-..-.-- St. Louis. 
' | MONTANA. 

1929 '2B. Ki WWrhedier, Deo oi dial Butte. 
1925..Thomas J. Waish, D......... Helena. 


ot Denver, Col., was elected 
ired term of Seantor 
ied March 24, 1923, 


_! Rice W. 
‘on Nov. 24, ys to: hil ed Ey 
-_ Samue 1 D.’ Nicholson, R., who 


The seat had been filled By Alva D. Adams, D.,ot 


Pueblo, on appointment by the Governor. 

_ Bingham, R., oh New Haven, Conn., was elected on 

k 16, 19% ae fill the unexpired term of-Frank 
., of New London, who | Oct. 14, 

pees et of Boston, ‘Mass., was 


j 


vu nited Serie Siety-cighth Congress. 


“THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONCRESS 

presentatives began Mareh 4, 1923, and end March 4, 192 25. Terms of Senators! d a 
ng name. First session 68th Con b i gut on 

The second eyes began Dec. oe and ends March f. 192 5 secs 3 Se adie ops gee 5 

THE SENATE. : 

j President pro tem, Senator A. B. Cubmins, R., of Iowa; Secretary, George A. Sanderson, R., of mn. 1 


The eon eee of Senators is 96. Republicans, 52; Democrats, 42; Farmer-Labor, 2. 


‘Henry Cabot Lodge, R., of Nahant, who died Nov. 


39 


Terms Senators. 
Expire, NEBRASKA, Tabs. caress. 
1929. .Ralph B. Howell, R.......... Omaha. 
1925. .George W. Norris, R...... 22: McCook. f 
ian NEVADA, 
ey.Pittman, Dil) A eencs ins Tol , 
1927. . Tasker L. Oddie, Bestia ia ghe Ad, oe 
bose NEW HAMPSHIRE 6 ae 
enry W. Keyes, Riot. 5..0-n Haverhill. 
1927..George H. Moses, R.......... Goncont 
ba ge te NEW JERSEY. 
dward I. Edwards, D.......Trenton. 
— - Walter E. Edge, R........... Atlantic City. 
BAK NEW’ MEXICO. 
-Andrieus A. Jones, D......... E. Las Vi I 
1925..Holm O. Bursum, R.. ...«. Socorro. — egas ‘ 
NEW YORK. id 
ok Reyes S. Copeland, Dares NoY-' Citys = 


- Groveland. _ Cer 
NORTH [CAROLINA J r 


oe eee Overman 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
1929. gee J. Frazier, R. 
1927. .E. F. Ladd, R 


-1929. .Simeon TD. Fess, 


R. .- Yellow S: 
1927. Frank B, Willis, R prings 


Delaware. 


ree Fe. OKLAHOMA oe 

O27. Jo. Harteld. ie... Sige nee Oklahoma Cy. 

1925. .Robt. L. Owen, D....4....... Muskogee. ah 
OREGON. 

1927. .Robt. N. Stanfield, R. _. Portland. 


1925. .Charles L. MeNary, R. Salem. 5 2 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
1929. .David A. Reed, R........... Pittsburgh. 
1927. .George W. Pepper, Rieter Philadel ipbia.. 


- RHODE ISLAND. 
1929. . Peter G. Gerry, D.. 
1925. .Jesse H. Metcalf, Ras _ 
SOUTH CAROLINA, ~ : 
1927. .Ellison D. Smith, D.......... Florence! he 
1925. -Nath. B. Dial, D............ Laurens. 
“ SOUTH DAKOTA. 
1927. . Peter Norbeck, R.. 
1925. . Thomas Sterling, R../. 
TENNESSEE. Ms 
1929. . Kenneth D. by D..,..Memphis. — 
1925..John K. Shields, D........... . -Knoxville. 


arwiek! cy 
‘Providence, 


.. Redfield. 
"Vermilion, 


TEXAS. aye | 
1929. .Earle B. Mayfield, D.........Austin. ’ 
1925. . Morris Sheppard, D... P - Texarkana; 
- UTAH. 

19290; Win. KING. Ds 0S ciaewiomne Salt Lake cy. we) : 
1927... Reed Sm66t; Hi. .53. ots 72 PEOVO.- 6 ees 

VERMONT. 4 : 
1929. . Frank I. Greene, R......./.. St. Alb 
1927. ‘Porter H. Dale, R.. 6.52.2 ¢ Island | 


VIRGINIA. 


1929. .Claude A. Swanson, D........ ‘ehainmnee " 
1925. .Carter Glass, Diy+....+..262 . Lynchburg. r 
WASHINGTON i 
1929).©. CORED. . cess poate Spokane. 
1927. Granite Leones, Fi seae Se -Beattle, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

19205 Mi. Mis Neely; 4. sce de eves Patriaonti eS 
1925. . Davis Elkins, R............. Morgantown, 
WISCONSIN. 

1929. .Robert M, La Follette, R _ Madison. ER 
1927. .Irvine L, Lenroot, R......... dppeton (ot 
WYOMING. 

1929. .John B. Kendrick, D......... Sheridan. 
1925. .Francis,E. Warren, R.....,..Cheyenne. ~ 


appointed by Gov. Cox to fill the unexpired term of 


9,-1924, James Couzens, R., of "Detroit, Mich.,. 
who had been appointed by. the Governor fo succee 
Senator Newberry, who resigned Nov. 19, as gk ie 


elected’ Nov. 1924, to fill the unexpired. ¢ 
Jesse H. Mete: aif, R., Providence, R. I., was ected 
Nov. 4, 1924, to fill the unexpired term of Le Baron~ 


D: Golt, R., of Bristol, who died August 18, 1924; 


THE HOUSE OF Resa ee © 


7 SPHAKIR . fs) dep ouee pn Eee Frederick H. Gillctt, Rep., of Mass. ; 
rf ALABAMA. A - ILLINOIS—Continued. i e 
‘Dist. Representatives. . Politics. P.O. Address. | Dist. Representatives. _ Politics, P.O. Address, 
1 John McDuffie*......- Dem. . Monroeville. 23 William W. Arnold..... Dem - ROpineoe, 
2 Lister Hill..........-- Dem. . Montgomery. 24 Thomas S. Williams*...Rep... Louisville. 
\ 3 Henry B. Steagall*..... Dem. .Ozark. 25 Edward E. Denison*...Rep.:.Marion. 
4 Lamar poilonsy t= -Dem. - Anniston, EE Te. aH 
perenne BS BOWLER T + ees raaculOoes Richard Yates*.....--. Rep.. .Springfield. 
a . orale ris oie tele a ic Henry R. Rathbone... .Rep... Kenilworth. 
8 Edward B. Aimon*..... Dem. . Tuscumbia. . INDIANA. 
9 George Huddleston*.... Dem. . Birmingham. 1 William E. Wilson. .... Dem. .Evansville. 
10 William B, Bankhead*..Dem. .Jasper. 2 Arthur H. Greenwood. .Dem.. Washington. 
; % ARIZONA 3 Frank Gardner......-.. Dem. .Scottsburg. 
i : 5 4 Harry C. Canfield...... Dem. . Batesville. 
epee 5 Everett Sanders*....-.- Rep...Terre Haute. 
Carl Hayden*; <:...... Dem. . Phoenix. 8 Richard N. Elliott®. |. B 
‘ ARKANSAS. 7 Merrill Moores*.....-- 
1 William J. Driver*..... Dem. . Osceola. S anes i he nas desu 
2 William A. Oldfield*....Dem. .Batesville. 10 William R Wood 
3 John N. Tillman*...... Dem. . Fayetteville. 11 Saniiel ae “Cook. Huntington 
A Otis Wingo*........... pense sate? 12 Touis Oy waiteldt ‘Fiabe 5 
APU Saab cope Mara 13 Andrew J. Hickey*...-- : Laporte. 
7 Tilman B. Parks*...... Dem. .Hope. . : 
CALIFORNIA, 1 William F. Kopp*...... Bie -Mount Pleasan\ 
1 — Ry Leak ewes Dem. .Santa Rosa. 2 Harry E. Hull*........ Rep... Williamsburg.) , 
~12 John. B. Rakert........ Dem. . Alturas. 3 ents A rece pate pecs Aeon . 
8 Charles F. Curry*...... Rep...Sacramento. 4 Gilbe Haugen*... Rep: Nore 
4 _.San Francisco. 5 Cyrenus Cole¥........- hd ar Rap’ 
5 Mae. Nolan......... Rep...San Francisco. 6 C. William Ramseyer*. . -Rep. Oa ara 
6 James H. MacLafferty..Rep...Oakland. 7 Cassius C. Dowell*..... Rep...Des Moines. 
. 7 Henry EB. Barbour*. _ Fresno 8 Horace M. Towner*....Rep...Corning. 
a pernee M. Free*.......Rep...San Jose. 9 William R. Green*.... . Rep... Audubon. 
.9 Walter F. Lineberger*. neta -Long Beach. 10 L. J. ae oe bach 3c pore aan, Ss 
10 jonn D. Fredericks. .... Rep... Los Angeles. “| 11 Willjam D. Boies*..... ep...Sheldon. 


+h 11 Philip D. Swing*....... Rep...El Centro. KANSAS. 


Cepek 1 Daniel R. Anthony, Jr*.Rep...Leavenworth. 
* 2 U. S. Guyer........osRep... Kansas City. 
oY William N. Vaile*...... p.. .Denver. 3 W. H. Sproul an 
ie aed Bat A igcate “Tep:. 1 oe ae Home Toch* <s hastod 
; Guy CG epee Oe ep...Canon City. > 2 : : 
“ a ‘Edward ai Taylor. |). Dem. .GlenwoodSprings. : Hays 8. ar. Ep NES 
CONNECTICUT. 7 J.N. Tincher* ...Medicine Lodge. 
1k. Hart Fenn*.. ... Rep... Wethersfield. 8 William, A. Ayres . Wichita. 
2 Richard P_ Freeman’. . New London. Corus 
y ieee 8 ante 1 Alben W. Barkley* Dem Paducah 
ia 116; Patrick B. O'Sullivan...Dem..Derby. ~ 2 David H. Kincneloes: ‘Dem: eo 
iy arn DEGRA ree 4 Ben Johnson*......... Dem. .Bardstown. 
ae At Large. & Maurice Ht. Thatcher. .. Rep... Louisville. 
William H. Boyce...... Dem. .Dover. 6 Arthur B. Rouse*...... Dem. . Burlington. 
FLORIDA, 7 James W. Morris...... Dem. . Newcastle. 
x 
1 Herbert J. Dranet. - Lakeland. § Fred M. Vinson | 22... Bem. Louisa 
xg Fa acres Genes vile. 10 John W. Langley*. “!: ‘Rep. {Pikevilile. 
SSya, 4 William J. Sears*. . * Kissimmee. 11 John M. Robsion*..... Rep... Barbourville. ’ 
78 Pe ae 1-James-O'Coahor,... Dem New OF 
ye ames jonnor*....... em..New Orleans. 
pe. a 1 R. Lee Moor aunt she Shed abel p: 2 J. Zach Spearing....... Dem. . New Orleans. 
- °2 Charies.R. Crisp*.... rg : Whitemell P. Martin®. .Dem. . Thibodaux. 
 Chartes B. Grey yk i. Dem. . Americus. 3 a 
4 William C. Wright*. ...Dem..Newnan. 4 John N. Sandlin*, ...:.Dem.. Minden. 
_. 5 Willlam D. Upshaw*../ Dem. - Atlanta. 5 Riley J. Wilson*. Harrisonburg. 
7 , 6 = ~ a Wise* ae bes “Bem Reyerevule. $ peor rhe Eavrot : Washer. 
/% Gordon Leet. ........5 em, .Chickamauga. - .: 
8 Charles H. Brand*..... Dem!.Athens, 8 James B. Aswell* . Natchitoches. 
10 Gaeta ear A Boke Whineiccadl MAINE. 
10 Gar OMA Hi s)ates em geville, 
oe ge tanktoids: ‘Bem Douglas He eating ag Mia ae 
12 iam rs SA So em. . Dublin 3 John B. Nelson*....... Rep. , .Augusta. 
vs IDAHO. 4 Ira G. Hersey*. :.5..-% Rep... Houlton. 
gata Sena: ep Monee wanuanD 
“3 Re Aes ory ee 1 TATas Golgavaccughis (6m. yeneorr, a 
te ard E. Tydings....Dem..Havre de Grace. 
1 Martin B. Madden*... -. Chicago. 3 John Philip Hill*...... .Rep... Baltimore. 
2 Morton D. Hull....... -Rep... Chicago. 4 J. Charles Linthicum*. Dem. Baltiacrs, 
_ 3 Elliott W. Sarault: ...Rep...Chicago. 5 Stephen W. Gambrill. :Dem.. Laur 
4 Thos. A. Doyle ee oe 6 Frederlok N. ziniman*. .Rep.. Gunlberladd, 


. Chicago. MASSACHUSETTS. 


..Chicago. 1 Aten T. Treadway*....Rep...Stockbridge. 
‘Chicago. 2 Frederick H. Gillett*...R 
x 3 Calvin D. Paige*. 
4 Samuel EB. Winslow. 
Se sO 5 John Jacob Rogers*.... 
12 Charles EB. Fuller*. 6 A. Platt Andrew*...... os 
13 John C. McKenzie* 7 William P. Connery, Jr.Dem..Lynn. j 
4 8 Frederick W. Dali gor. ae .Cambridge. . 
: ., Galesburg. 9 Charles a oe Ea ..Somerville.§ 
‘Rep.. . Peoria. 10 Peter F. T: m.. Boston. ; 5 
Fi k*, ... Rep... Bloomington, 11 Geo. Holden. Ankh Rep. - Boston. 
18 William P. Holaday... : Rep...Georgetown. 12 James A. Gallivan*. ...Dem..Boston. 
19 Allen F. Moore*....... Rep... Monticello. 13 Robert Luce*....... -Rep... Waltham. 
20 Henry T. Raineyt..... Dem. .Catrollton. 14 Louis A. gta eae Bap -Easton, 
21 J. Earl Major......... Dem. .Hillsboro. 15 Robert Leach. . ..Rep...Taunton, 


22 Edward E. Miller......Rep...East St. Louis. 16 Charles L, ‘Gitlord* 


Reb. . . Barnstable. 


— 


Noe 


aor * 


United States—The Sixty-eighth Congress. 


MICHIGAN, 
Dist. Representatives. Politics. 
1 Robert H. Clancy...-..Dem.. 
2 Earl C. Michener*..... Rep.. 
3 AB. Williams........ Rep.. 
4 John C. Ketcham*..... Rep... 
5 Carl BE. Mapes*........ Rep... 
6 Grant M. Hudson...... Rep... 
7 Louis C. Cramton*..... pee 
8 Bird J. Vincent....... 
9 James C. McLaughlin* ‘Rep: 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*..... 
11 Frank D. Scott*....... ep... 
12 W. Frank James*...... Rep... 
13 Clarence J. McLeodt...Rep... 
MINNESOTA. 
1 Sydney Anderson*..... Rep... 
2 Frank Clague*....:....Rep... 
3 Charles R. Davis*..... Rep... 
4 Oscar EB. Keller*....... e018 
5 Walter H. Newton*....Rep... 
6 Harold Knutson*...... Rep... 
CO. SERS, okies 0x Ind... 
8 Oscar J. Larson*....... pe am 
9 Knud Wefald.......... a 
10 Thomas D. Schall*.. ey BS 
MISSISSIPPI. 
1 John B. Rankin*....... Dem. .Tupelo. 
2 B(ill) G. Lowrey*...... Dem. 
3 W. Y. Humphreys.....Dem.. 
A Jem Busby #05 5525 oe Dem. . 
5 Ross A. Collins*....... Dem. . 
6 T. Webber Wilson. .... Dem.. 
7 Percy E. Quin*........ Dem. 
8 James W. Collier*.....- Dem.. 
MISSOURI. 
1 M. A. Romjuet..:..... Dem.. 
2 Ralph F. Lozier.:.....Dem 
3 Teno L. Milligant.....Dem 
4 Charles L. Faust*...... Rep... 
5 Henry L. Jost........- Dem 
6 C. C. Dickinsont...... Dem. 
7 Samuel C. Majorf..... Dem.. 
8 Sidney C. Roach*......Rep... 
_9 Clarence Cannon...... Dem 


Cleveland A. Newton®. .Rep. ee 


J. Scote Wolt. - 2...» Dem.. 
James F. Fulbright..... Dem. . 
Joe J. Manlove........ Rep... 
Thomas L. Rubeyt..... Dem.. 


John M. Evanst......- Dem.. 
Scott Leavitt.........- Rep... 
NEBRASKA. 


nue H. Morehead..... Dem.. 
G. Se Rep... 


Ddgar Howard........ Dem 


Melvin O. LS nate eal KS 


A. C. Shallenbergert. . 


2 proeseren 
Robert G. Simmons. een. : 


NEVADA. 


At Large: 
_ Charles F. Richards. ...Dem..Reno, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


William N: Rogers..... Dem. .Sanbornville. 
Edward H. Wason*....Rep...Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY. 


1 F. F. Patterson, Jr.*....Rep.. 

2 Isaac Bacharach*...... Rep.. 

3 Elmer H, Geran....... Dem.. 
3 Charles Browne.......- Dem.. 
6 

.7 Geor, 

3 Fran 


aniel F. Minaha 


Robert L. Bacon....... ep... 
John J. t See ae Jy. Dems. 
George W. Lindsay... .Dem.. 
4 § Loring Hi. Cullen’. eo 
Di} ac! a Pers = 
Le Stengle...... oe 

Jem. 


1 mie 
. 12 Samuel Dickstein... 2. Dem. 


. Adrian. 
-Battle Creek. 


3 Homer P. Snyder*. 


‘Blue Mountain. 


urel. 
.MecComb City. 
ick: 4 


j 
e 
COM NIMURwWNe 


whe 


POONA wr 


.Camden. 
.Atlanti¢c City. 
o -Woodelitt Lake. 


pipes 
erick R. Lehibach*. Rep. id 
11 John J. Eagant.....-.- Dem 

12 Charles F. . O'Brien* . Derm. 


; “Weehawken. 


whe CRS 


NE OOCONATH Whore 


“Den: ‘Rew a ee 


NEW YORK—Continued. 
Dist. Representatives. Politics. P.O. Address, 


Chris, D. Sullivan*..... Dem.. 


John J. Boylan........ em. 
John J. O’Connor...... Dem. . 
Ogden L. Milis*....... Rep... 
John F. Carew*........ eesy 
Sol Bloom. :.'\2..¢nes en 


Fiorello BH. La Cee Rep.. 
Royal H. Weller....... Dem. 
Anthony J. Griftin®. hrs e DUNES. 
Frank Oliver.......... Dem.. 
ae L. Fairchild. ....... Rep 


J. Mayhew Wainwright. Rap. : Ry 


Hamilton Fish, Jr.*....Re ep.. 


Charles B. Ward*...... Rep... 
Parker Corning........ Dem.. 


James 8. Parker*...... Rep...Salem. 
. .. Schenectady. 


Frank Crowther*. . 
Bertrand H. Snell* 
Thad. C. Sweet... 


John D. Clarke*. .. 
Walter W. Magee*. 
John Taber...... 
Gale H. Stalker. 
Meyer Jacobstein. . 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Hallett 8. Ward*...... Dem.. 
John Bern, v6.25 ,00 Dem... 
Charles bo pices gig Dem.. 


Edward W. Pou*.. “se prone 


Homer L. Lyon*...... 
William C. Hammer*... rhe 
Robert L. at Dem.. 
Alfred L, Bulwinkle*...Dem.. 


Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem.. 
: NORTH DAKOTA. 
Olger B. Burtness*..... Rep.. 
Thomas Hall.......... Rep.. 


James H. Sinclair*...:.. Rep... 


OHIO. 
eho Longworth*,..Rep... 
B. Stephens*..... Rep... 


ae G. Fitzgerald*..... Rep...D. 
John L. Cable*........ Rep...Lim 


Charles J. Thompson*..Rep... 
Charles C. Kearns*....Rep... 


Charles Brand......... Rep... 
R, Clint Cole*.....0:.. Rep... 
Isaac R. Sherwoodt....Dem.. 
Israel M. Foster*....... Rep... 
Mell G. Underwood... .Dem. 
John GC. Speaks*....... Rep... 
James 1, Begg*........ Rep... 
Martin L Daveyt..... Dem. .K 
C. Ellis Moore*........ Rep... 
John McSweeney......Dem.. 
W. M. Morgan*,....... Rep...N 
Frank Murphy*....... Rep.. 
John G. Cooper*....... Rep... 


Charles A. Mooneyt....Dem.. 
Robert Crossert....... Dem. 
Theodore E. Burton*... Rep... 
OKLAHOMA. 
Everett B. Howard..... Dem.. 
William W. Hastingst..Dem.. 
Charles D: Carter*..... Dem.. 


Tom Be eG Pt Sate Dem. Bi 
Dem... Medicine Park, 


James V. MeClintic®. peace 
M. C. Garber.......... | Rep... 


OREGON. 
Willis c. Hawley* ois seat Rep.. 


Nicholas J. Sinnott*.. Aeues ‘The Dalles. 
Elton Watkins......... Dem. .Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


(State redistricted.) f 
.Philade pps 


William S, Vare*......- Rep.. 
George S.'Graham*....Rep... 
Harry C. Ransley*..... Rep.. 


George W. parmenge 4 -Rep.:. 
James J. Connolly*. HaReDat 
George A. Welsh....... Rep...5 
George P, Darrow*..... Rep.. 
Thoeias §. Butler®. 220: Rep... 
Henry W. Watson*. ...Rep... 
William W. Griest*....Rep... 
Laurence H. Watres....Rep 


John J. Caseyt....---. * Dem. . Wilk re, . 
3 George F. Brumm..... Rep... Minersville. 


Rep...Elmira, | 
..Dem. Rochester. 
Archie D. Sanders*..... Rep.. Stafford. 
S. Wallace Dempsey*... Rep...Lockport. 
Clarence MacGregor*... Rep... Buffalo. 
James M. Mead*...... Dem. . Buffalo. 
Daniel A. Reed*....... Rep... Dunkirk, 


Grand Fork. 


.New Lexington, 


¥ Sesbenite hy} 


‘Philadelphia, 
P 


Philadelphia. 
Pohadepnle. 
hester. 


: 42 . Uniied States—Sizty-cighth Congress; Tariff Commission. 


er pene a O. Addr vie R satto Signer P.O. Address. 
’ epresentatives. Politics. P.O. 8s. t. epresentatives. a 
a Bee eee GROUR e.n 82 Dem. .Reading. 4 Harry M. Wi .Rep.. .Seguin. 
15 Louis T, st ag ae ‘Rep... .Canton. i John N. Garner*.......Dem..Uvalde. 
16 Edgar R. Kiess*......- Rep... Williamsport. 16 C. B. Hudspeth*.. ..Dem..El Paso 
1% Herbert, W. Dieta Den. sunbiry. 17 Thomas L. Blanton* Dem... Abilene. 
18 Edward M. Beers...... Rep...Mouni, Union. 18 Marvin Jones*......... Dem. .Amarillo. 
- 19 Frank C. Sites........- Dem. . Harrisburg. UTAR, 
5 20 George M. Wertz..... . Rep...Johnstown. 14 Don B. Colton*........ p... Vernal. 
21 J. Banks Kurtz........ Rep:.. Altoona. 2 Elmer O. Leatherwood*. Ben -Salt Lake City 
Bs ae E. Glatfelter. -- Dem. “Xorg. ae ca DT 
iam I. Swoope ....Rep,..Cle ; 
* : i rsd: 1 Frederick G. Fleetwood.Rep.. . Morrisville. 
nel pas ne es) pS Sheba le 2 Ernest W. Gibson...... Rep... Brattleboro, 
- Thomas W. Phillips, ae . Butler. VIRGINIA. 
_ 27 Nathan L. Strong*.....Rep ..Brookville. 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem..Newport News 
_ 28 Harris J. Bixler*.. ...Johnsonburg. 2 Joseph T. Deal*....... Dem. . Norfolk. 
~ 29 Milton W. Shreve* ...Erie. 3 Andrew J. Montague*. .Dem.. Richmond. 
: ee abe 4 Patrick seaeey Drewry*. Dee, Ee ereniee 
.. Gree : IOaKvEF' 22 Sots < em. .Stuart. 
. Pittsburgh. 8 Siitton A. Woodrum. ..Dem..Roanoke. 
.. -Swissvale. 7 Thomas W. Harrison*. .Dem.. Winchester. 
oe en: Sy Ri Walton Me Sane Bake Sein’. Kale ia 
vee . George C. Peery....... em. . Tazewell. 
. Crafton. 10 ty St. George Tucker*Dem .. Lexington, 
f RHODE ISLAND. 
4 4 Clark Burdick* .......Rep.,.Newport. WASHINGTON. 
2 Richard S. Aldrich... “Rep... Warwick. 1 John F. Millers... ;....Rep.. Seattle, | 
8 Jeremiah E. O'Connell. Dem Providence. 2 Lindley H ey*....Rep...Bellingham, 
aaa ates Se Sih inert Joupane a2 -5: Rep... Hoquiagy. 5 
4s W. Turner Logan*.... Dem. .Charleston. ohn! Ws pammers SD ey aos 
weet Dintes Ben Set ae ae eas 
re ominic em. . Newberry. 
_ 4 John J. McSwain*.....Dem..Greenville. 1 Benj. L. Rosenbloom. a . Wheeling. 
5 William F Stevenson*, .Dem..Cheraw. 2 -ROBSTeAGn nosed em. . Morgantown. 
6 VAR EL \Gasgues. <ievie cess Dem. . Florence. 3 Stuart F. Reed* eat ese .Clarksburg. 
7 Hampton P. Fulmer*...Dem..Norway. 4 G W. Johnson........ Dem. . Parkersburg 
Lig a ' SoUTH DAKOTA. 5 Thomas J. Lilly....... Dem. . Hinton. ; 
OG AY Christopherson*. _Rep...Sioux Falls. 6 J. Alfred Taylor....... Dem. . Fayetteville. 
Royal C. Johnson*.... Rep...Aberdeen, WISCONSIN. 
William Williamson* | .Rep...Oacoma. 1 ile Eat sss apa Pe Cig ps 3 tre 
1 TENNESSEE. 2 Edw oigt* : ep.. .Sheboygan. 
1 B. Carroll Reece*. :Rep...Butler.. 3 John M. Nelson*...... Rep . .Madison. 
2 J. Will Taylor*. “Rep.. .La Follette. 4 John C. Schafer....-... Rep... Wauwatosa 
38 D. McReynolds .Dem. .Chattanooga. 5 Victor L. Berger....... Soc.. Milwaukee. 
4 Cordell Hult .... .Dem, .Carthage. 6 Florian Lampert*...... Rep...Oshkosh. 
_ 5 Ewin L. Davis* .Dem. . Tullahoma. 7 Joseph D. Beck*.....-. Rep... Viroqua. 
6 Joseph W Byrns* ..Dem. . Nashville. 8 Edward E Browne*....Rep...Waupaca. 
in W. C. Salmon*........ Dem, .Columbia. 9 George J. Schneider. ...Rep ..Appleton. 
_ 8 Gordon Browning...... Dem. . Huntingdon. 10 James A. Frear........ Rep.. .Hudson. 
9 Finls J Garrett*....... Dem. . Dresden. 11 Hubert H. Peavey. .... Rep... Washburn. 
101 Hubert F) Fisher*../..-. Dem. .Memphis. WYOMING 
TEXAS At Large. 
| I Eugene Black+ pivitnre Wh Dem .Clarksville. Charles E. Winter..... Hep. Casper. 
2 John C. Box*.......... Dem. . Jacksonville, i ALASKA, Delegate— 
3 eae em) ponath Dan A. Sutherland, Rep., Fairbanks. 
43 —§ Hatton W Sumners*... Dem. . Dallas. HAWAII, Delegaite— 
Wy ie ata pepe po Lafial PS Se William P. Jarrett, Dem. 
r Jlay Stone Briggs*..... em. .Galveston. PHILIPPINES, Resident Commisstoners— 
8 Daniel BE. Garrett®.... Dem. . Houston. Isauro Gabaldon. Nationalist, San Isidro; Pedro 


9 Joseph J Manstield*. . .Dem. .Columbus. 

10. James P Buchanan’. ..Dem..Brenham. 

i “B Tom Connally*........ Dem, . Marlin. 
Sects & ..Fort Worth. 

RRB .. Decatur. 


“oe ea (2d dist.), Hill, Dem. 

Arkansas (6th dist.), Reed, Dem. 

California (5th dist.), Mrs. Nolan, Rep.; (oth 

dist.), Fredericks, Rep. 

Illinois Cao dist.), Hull, Rep.; (4th dist.), Doyle, 

Jem.; (14th disc.), Graham, Rep., resigned June 7, 

1924, no election on Nov 4 to fil vacancy. 

Iowa (8th dist.), Evans, Rep., succeeds Towner, 

ieee who © resigned April 1, 1923, to become Gov- 
“ ernor of Porto Rico. 

“—_ Kansas (8th dist), Ayres, Dem., elected Noy. 4, 
3 -y9Rt succeeds Little, Rep., ‘died June 27, 1924. 

4 Kentucky (7th dist.), Morris, Dem.; te dist.), 

Fred inson. Dem., succeeds W. J. Fields, 

Dem., who resigned Dec. “ph on election as Governor. 
Louisiana (2d dist.), J. Zach Spearing, Dem. 

succeeds H. G. Dupre, died Feb. 21, 1924. 

Michigan (3d dist.), Williams, Rep. 


Nov. 4, succeeds Mudd, Rep., died Oct. 11. 1924. 


Guevara, Nationalist, Manila. 


PORTO RICO, Resident Commisstoner— 
Felix C. Davila, Unionist, San Juan. 
Clerk of the House—William Tyler Page, Rep., Md. 


Massachusetts (15th dist.), Leach, Rep, electes 
Nov 4, succeeds Greene, Rep.. died Sept. 32, 1924 

Michigan (3d_ dist.), Williams, gee 

hae 3 ea ae dist.), Humphreys, 
ceeds his father, Dem., who died Oct. wt "1923 

New York (ilth dist.), Prall, Dem., succeeds 
Riordan, Dem., whe died April 28, 1923; (16th 
dist.) O'Connor, D succeeds Cockran, Dem., 
Who died March 1, 1923: (19th dist,), Bloom, Dem, 
was elected over Chandier, Rep., to the seat made 
vacant by the death of Marx, Dem., on Nov. 29, 
1922, eee baer after his election: (24th dist.), 
Fairchild succeeds Ganly, Dem., who died 
Sept. 7, "1008 "(32d dist.), Sweet, Rep., succeeds 
Mott, Rep., who died July vag eae 

North ey (2d dist.), ‘Dem. 
- North ead Qd dist.), an Ben. elected Nov. 
4, succeeds You Rep., resigned Sept. 2, 1924. 

Vermont 2d ‘dist, Gibson, Rep., succeeds a 
who resign Aug, i, 1923, and was elected U 
Senator, Nov. 6, 1923. E 

Washington (5th dist.), Hill, Dem. 


‘ ‘ 
; Maryland (5th dist.), Gambrill, Dem., elected 


Ps UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. ° 
s Chatrman—Thomas O. Marvin. Vice Chairman—William 8. Grote David J. Lewis, Edward 
une. 


* py, Costigan, William Burgess, Henry H. Glassie. 


Secretary—Jobn F. 


* 
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. THE SENATE. 

Foreign Relations Committee—Reps.—William E. 
Borah, Idaho, Chairman; Hiram Ww. Johnson, Cal.; 
George H. Moses, N. H.; Medill McCormick, II.: 
James W. Wadsworth jr., N. Y.; Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Wis.; Frank B. Willis, Ohio; George Wharton 
Pepper, Pa.; Walter E. Edge, N. J.; George P. 

_ McLean, Conn. Dems.—Claude A. Swanson, Va., 

Chairman; Key Pittman, Nev.; John K. Shields. 
Tenn.; Joseph T. Robinson, Ark.; Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Ala.;' Thomas J. Walsh, Mont.; and Robert 
L. Owen, Okla. Farm-Labor—Henrik Shipstead, 
Minn., Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES OF SENATE. 
_ (All but one are Republicans.) 

Agriculture—George W. Norris, Neb.; Appro- 
priations—Francis E. Warren, Wyo.; Audit and 
Control Henry W. Keyes, N. H.; Banking and 
Currency—George P. McLean, Conn.; Civil Service 
—Robert Nelson Stanfield, Ore.; Claims—Arthur 
Capper, Kan.; Commerce—Wesley L. Jones, Wash.; 
Dist. of Col——L. Heisler Ball, Del.; Education and 
Labor—L. C. Phipps, Col.; Enrolied Bills—James E. 
Watson, Ind.; Expenditures Exec. Depis—Meidill 
McCormick, Ill. 

Finance—Reed Smoot, Utah; Foreign Relations 
—William E. Borah, Idaho; Immigration—Hiram W. 
Johnson, Cal.; Indian A/ffairs—John W. Harreld, 
Okla.; Interoceanic Canals—Walter IE. Edge, N. J.; 
Interstate Commerce—Allison D. Smith (Dem.), 
8. C.; Irrigation and Reclamation—Charles L. Mc- 
Nary, Ore. 

Judiciary—Albert B. Cummins, Iowa; Library— 
George Wharton Pepper, Pa.; Manufactures— 
Robert M. La Follette, Wis.; Military Ajfairs— 
James W. Wadsworth jr., N. Y¥.;_Mines—Tasker 
L. Oddie, Nev.; Natai_ Affairs—Frederick Hale, 
Me.; Patents—Richard P. Ernst, Ky.; Pensions— 
Holm O. Bursum, N. Mex.; Post_Ojffices—Thomas 
Sterling, S. D.;.Printing—George H. Moses, N. H. 

Privileges and Elections—Selden P. Spencer, 
Mo.; Public Bldgs. and Grounds—Bert M. Fernald, 
Me.; Public Lands—iIrvine L. Lenroot, Wis.; Re- 
vision of Laws—Richard P. Ernst, Ky.; Rules— 
Charles \ Curtis, Kan.; Territorial Possessions— 
Frank B. Willis, Ohio. 

COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE. 

Ways and Means Committee—Reps.—William R. 
Green, Iowa, Chairman; Willis C. Hawley, Ore.; 
Allen T. Treadway, Mass.: > 
James A. Frear, Wis.; John Q. Tilson, Conn.; 
Tsaac Bacharach, N. J.; Lindley H. Hadley, Wash.; 
Charles B. Timberlake, Col.; Henry W. Watson, 
Pa.; Ogden L. Mills, N. Y.; James C. McLaughlin, 
Mich.; Charles C. Kearns, Ohio; Carl R. Chind- 
pblom, Iil.; and Frank Crowther, N. Y._ Dems.— 
John N. Garner, Tex., Chairman; James E. Collier, 
Miss.; William A. Oldfield, Ark.; Charles R. Crisp, 
Ga.; John F. Carew, N. Y-.; Whitmell P. Martin, 
La.; Peter F. Tague, Mass.; Henry T. Rainey, Il.; 
Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Clement C. Dickinson, Mo.; 
and John J. Casey, Pa. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES OF HOUSE, 
(All are Republicans.) 

Accounts—Clarence MacGregor, N. Y.; <Agrt- 
culture—Gilbert N. Haugen, Iowa; Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic—John .L. Cable, Ohio; Appropriations— 
Martin B. Madden, Ill.; Banking—Louis T. McFad- 
den, Pa.; Census—Charles L. Faust, Mo.; Civil 
Service—Frederick R. Lelilbach, N. J.; Claims 
—George W. Edmonds, Pa.; Coinage, etc.,— Albert 
H. Vestal, Ind.; Disposition Useless Executive Papers 
—Merrill Moores, Ind.; Dist. of Col.—Stuart F-. 
Reed, W. Va.; Zducation—Frederick W. Dallinger, 
Mass.; Election, Pres. Vice Pres. and Rep. in Congress 
—Hays B. White, Kan.; Elections No. 1—R. Clint 
Cole, Ohio; Elections No. 2—John -M. Nelson, 
Wis.: Elections No. $—Richard N. Elliott, Ind.; 
Enrolled Bills—Benjamin L. Rosenbloom, W. Va.; 

Expenses in the Dept. of Agri.—Edward J. King, 
Ill.; Hap. Dept. of Com.—Roy G. Fitzgerald, Ohio; 
Exp.. Int. Dept—William Williamson, S. D.; Eup. 
Dept. Justice—Sidney C. Roach, Mo.; Hup. Dept. 
of Labor—Guy_ E. Campbell, Pa.; Hrp. Navy Dept. 
—William F. Kopp, lowa.; Exp. P. O. Dept.—Mae 
‘E. Nolan, Cal.; Erp. State Dept—J. Will Taylor, 
Tenn.: Exp. Treasury eg re ha aes 
War Dept—Ro. 4 Byes! Ses 
zh a . Leatherwood, Utah; 
chal Minn.; Foreign 
Pa.; Immigration and 
_ Wash.; Indian 
Affairs—Homer P. Snyder, N. Y.; Industrial Arts— 


Fairfield, Ind.; 


1 E. Winslow, Mass.; Inealid Pensions— 

Siavics, = pb) ve Irrigation of ands— 
“E. , Idaho. _ s 

Auto Graham, Labor— 


— Judiciary—George S.— Pa; 


~ Committees of the ‘Senate and the House. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE. 


Frederick N. Zihlman, Md.; Lidrary—Robert Luce, ~ 
Mass.; Merchant Marine and Fisheries—William S. 
Greene, Mass.; Mileage—Carroll L Beedy, Me.; 
Military Affairs———__——.——_—_—__ Mines and 
Mining—John M. Robsion, Ky.; Naval Affairs— 
Thomas 8. Butler, Pa.; Patents—Florian Lampert, 
Wis.; Pensions—Harold _Knutson, Minn.; Post 
Office—W. W. Griest, Pa.; Printing—Edgar R, 
Kiess, Pa.; Public Bldgs. and Ground ohn W. 
Peueey Ky.; Public Lands—Nicholas J. Sinnott, ) 


Railways and Canals—Oscar E. Keller, Minn.; 
Reform in Civil Service—Frederick R. Lehlbach, 
N. J.; Revision of Laws—Charles E. Fuller, Ill; 
Rivers and Harbors—S. Wallace Dempsey, N. Y.; 
Roads—Cassius C. Dowell, Iowa; Ruies—Bertrand 
H. Snell, N. Y.; Yerritories—Charles F. Curry, 
Cal.; War Claims—James G. Strong, Kan.; Ways " 
and Means—William R. Green, Iowa; Woman 
Suffrage—Wallace H. White jr., Me.; World War 
Velerans—Royal C. Johnson, S. D. / ‘ yi 
CHAIRMEN, JOINT COMMITTEES, ETC. | 

Printing—Senator George H. Moses, N. Hj © 
National Forest Reservation—John W. e 
of War; Library—Senator George W. 
Public Buildings—Senator Reed Smoot,’ Utah; 
Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the 
Gov't—Walter F. Brown, representing the Presi- 
dent; Interparliamentary Union—Senator William 
B. MeKinley, Iil. 7 

THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES. — 

Eleven committees of the Senate and five com- 
mittees of the House are now making investigations 
of various sorts. These committees are: 4 

SENATE COMMITTEES. io 

Standing Committee of Public Lands and Sur- 
veys to Investigate Naval Oil Leases (Teapot Dome 
Inquiry)—Senators Ladd (Chairman), Smoot, Stan- 
field, Norbeck, Bursum, Cameron, Spencer, Pitt- 
am Jones, Kendrick, Walsh (Mont.), Adams, 

lik. ‘ 
Special Committee to Investigate Conduct of 
Department of Justice Under Daugherty—Senators 
Brookhart (Chairman), Moses, Jones (Wash.), 
Wheeler, Ashurst. 4 4 

Special Committee to Investigate the Indictment 
of Senator Wheeler of Montana—Senators Borah - 
(Chairman), McLean, Sterling, Swanson, Caraway. — 

Subcommittee of Committee on Privileges and — 
Elections Directed to Investigate the Right of Sena- > 
tor Mayfield to his Seat—Senators Spencer (Chair- _ 
man), Ernst, Greene, King, Neely. 

Subcommittee of Committee on Foreign Rela- — 
tions to Investigate American Activities of Soviet 


Government—Senators Borah (Chairman), Len- 
root, Pepper, Swanson, Pittman. “4 
Special Committee to Investigate Internal Rey- ‘— 


enue Bureau of Treasury epartment—Senators 
Watson (Chairman), Couzens, Jones , (N. ary 
King. e; 
Special Committee to Investigate Alleged Propa- — 
ganda in Behalf of Mellon Tax Plan, Bok Peace ~ 
Prize Plan and Other Propaganda—Senators Moses, _ 
(Chairman), Shipstead, Greene, Caraway, 

M 


Dale, Ferris. ef 
Special Committee to Investigate the Veterans’ & 
Bureau—Senators Reed (Pa.), (Chairman), Oddie, 
Walsh (Mass.). rs 
Committee on Manufactures to Investigate Sale 
of Fur Seal Skins by Government—Senators La 
Follette (Chairman), McNary, McKinley, Weller, 
Reed (Pa.), Brookhart, Smith (S. C.), Reed (Mo.), _ 
Harris, Edwards, Wheeler, Johnson (Minn.). 
HOUSE COMMITTEES. ’ 
. Special Committee to Investigate Charges Against 
Two Members of Congress—Representatives Bure — 
ton (Chairman), Purnell, Michener, Moore, Wingo, 
Special Committee to Investigate Operations of 
Army Air Service, Naval Bureau of Aeronautics: 
and Air Mail Service—Representatives Lam 
Cea vaeeee Perkins, Faust, Reid, Lea, 
"Sullivan, Prall, Rogers. $ » 
Special Committee to Investigate Shipping Board 
—Representatives White (Chairman), _ Cooper, 
Lehlbach, Lineberger, Davis, Bankhead, Connally. 
Special Committee to Investigate Charges of 
Duplication of Securities in Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing—Representatives McFadden (Chair- }{ 
man), King, Strong, Steagall, Stevenson. - 
Standing Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture, Investigating Charges J 
of maladministration of the Stock Yards Control 
Act-—Representatives King (Chairman), Moore, 
Beck, Faust, Doughton, Glatfelter, Moorg. _ 


a 
: 
$ 


4 
oa 
? 
j 


_ ‘Terms Senators. P.O. Address. 
| Expire. ’ ALABAMA. 

-1927..Oscar W. Underwood, D...... Birmingham. 

i (1931.. OoThos: Heflin, D> ..5%5..2 «6 Lafayette 

fy , ARIZONA. 

1929. .Henry F, Ashurst, D......--. Prescott. 
leat: .Ralph H. Cameron, R........ Phoenix. 

ey furs ARKANSAS. 

1927. . Thad. H. Caraway, D Jonesboro. 

= ‘Joe T. Robinson, D. . Little Rock. 
“f f ‘ CALIFORNIA. 

1929. Hiram W. Johnson, R........ San Francisco. 
ee .Sam'l M. Shortridge, R......- Menlo Park. 

re as COLORADO. 

1997. -Ricg WwW. Sd Ripe er Denver. 

L. C. Phipps, R RitS orc ae Denver. 

bps ‘CONNECTICUT. 

~ 1929. .George P. McLean, R.. . Simsbury. 

1927. -Hiram OP HAIM; Beis we a «3 New Haven. 
DELAWARE. _ 

A ~ 1929. .Thomas F Bayard, D........ Wilmington. 
‘ a 1931. a Coleman du Pont, R....... Wilmington. 
us FLORIDA. 
en 1929. “Park Trammell, D! 3... +s: Lakeland. 

q 1927. ae tp U. Fletcher, D....... Jacksonville. 

5 GEORGIA. 

927. Walter F. George, D . Vienna. 
1981 931. .W. J. Harris, ADP Se ciate wes Cedartown. 
mt.) IDAHO. 

1927. . Frank R. Gooding, R......... Gooding. 

“1931... . William E. Borah, R...... ... Boise. 

a al tn f ILLINOIS. 
“197 “Wm. B. MeKinley. R......... Nae ag 
} ‘931. .Charles S. Deneen, R......... Chicago. 
” : INDIANA. 
‘ 3929. teen IM. Ralston, D.. 54... - Indianapolis. 
, pee: en das Watson, R......... Rushville. 
IOWA. 
ok 1927. Albert B. Cummins, R........ Des Moines 
By 1931 .Smith W. Brookhart, R....... Washington. 
Vas. KANSAS. 
1931. sOharles Curtis; Re... ec... Topeka. 
ae POATUNUY Capper, Riise. ss. oa. 0k Topeka. 
Pak a KENTUCKY. 
% pO Pee BoPUst, Few aie os das Covington. 
Oot. red M. Sackett, Riis. . 5.52: Louisville. 
LOUISIANA. 
1927. .Edwin 8. Broussard, D New Iberia. 


-1931..Joseph EB. Ransdell, D... 


A THE SIXTY-NINTH CONCRESS. 
“Terms of Representatives begin March 4, 1925, and end March 4, 1927. Terms of Senators end on 


‘Mareh 4 Nae the year preceding name. 
ie 


1G; ; : MAINE. 
1929. . Frederick Hale, R. .......... Portland. 
5a ga. .Bert M. Fernald, R.......... West Poland. 
re MARYLAND. 
tiie oe C. Brite, Pe Pc min 4 Baltimore. 
a Uae WEllON, Esse... cesses Baltimore. 
es MASSACHUSETTS. 
— 192 _ William M. Butler, R........Boston. 
4931. .Frederick H. Gillett, R121) 22! Springfield. 
g } ' MICHIGAN. 
- 1929. .Woodbridge N. Ferris, D.. «. .Big Rapi 
1981. .James Couzens, R.......,... Det roit. ee 
: MINNESOTA. 
- 1929, .Hendrik Shipstead, Farm-Lab.St. Paul. 
_ 1931: Thomas D. Schalll'R......... Excelsior. 
| MISSISSIPPI. 
~ 1929. .Hubert D. cate eng 10 an New Albany. 
tg 1931,\. a Harrison, D... he ee a: Gulfport. y 
ee , MISSOURI. 
1929 games A. ead: DY. ag sket: Kansas City. 
4 ‘aaet- P. Spencer, R.... "st. Louls.. > 
j MONTANA. 
u 1929. B, K. WW HSE ERS! ive eo . Butte 
a 1931. .Thomas J. Walsh, D1) 22.00: Helena 


The whole number of Senators is 96. 


..L. Providence, 


THE SENATE. 
‘President pro tem., Senator A. B. Cummins, R., of lowa; Secretary, George A. Sanderson, R., of Ill. 


Terms Senators. P.O. Address. 
Expire. NEBRASKA. “ 
1929. .Ralph B. Howell, R.......... Omaha. 
1931. .George W. Norris, R.......-. McCook. 
NEVADA. 
1929. .Key Pittman, D’...:.....222: Tonopah. 
1927. .Tasker L. Oddie, R.......... Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1931. .Henry W. Keyes, R........-- Haverhill. 
1927. .George H. Moses, R.......... Concord. 
NEW JERSEY. 

1929. .Edward I. Edwards, D....... Trenton. 
1931..Walter BE. Edge, R........... Atlantic City. 
NEW MEXICO. 

1929. . Andrieus A. Jones,D 
1931. .Sam G. Bratton...... 
NEW YORK. ‘ 
1929. .Royal S. Copeland, D........ N. ¥. City. 
1927..Jas. W. Wadsworth jr., R..... Groveland. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
1927. .Lee S. Overman, D. ...Salisbury. 
1931. .Furniold McL. Simmons, D...New Bern. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
1929. .Lynn J. Frazier, R..........- Hoople. 
$927)... Ps EA es 0G Pees Fargo. 
a 
1929. .Simeon D. Fess, R..........: : Yellow Springs 
1927. .Frank B. Willis, R ee Tose Delaware. 
OKLAHOMA. \ 
109%. 2 Wr Farrell, in aes, 7A Oklahoma Cy- 
O80. WoB. Pines eta. oe cats be Okmulgee. 
OREGON. i 
1927. . Robt. N. Stanfield, R........ Portland. 
1931. .Charles L. McNary, R . Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

1929. .David A. Reed, R. . .Pittsburgh. 
1927. .George W. Pepper, R.. . .Philadelphia, 
RHODE ISLAND. 

1929... Peter G. Gerryj D.. ...--.... Warwick. 
1931. . Jesse H. Metcalf, R....:..... Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1927. .Ellison D. Smith, D.......... Florence. 
1931. .Coleman L. Blease, D.. .. Cola. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
1927. .Peter Norbeck, R........-... Redfield. 
1931..W. H. McMaster, R.......... Pierce. 
TENNESSEE. 
1929. . Kenneth D. McKellar, D..... Memphis. 
1931. .Lawrence D. Tyson, D.......Kmoxville. 
TEXAS. 
1929. . Earle B. Mayfield; D......... Austin. 
1931. .Morris Sheppard, D.......... Texarkana. 
UTAH. 
19297), Wins Bi ing, Ds ys aaa Salt Lake Cy. 
1027: Reed Smoot, 2. .ti.... ieee. Provo, “ 
: VERMONT. 
1929. .Frank L. Greene, R......... '.St. Albans. 
1927. Porter Hs Dale wR. Aisin Island Pond. 
VIRGINIA. 
1929. .Claude A. Swanson, D........ Chatham. . 
1931, .Carter.Glass, Ds ond sane Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON. 
1929... °C, CAD TO ns sites ee ot ee ee Spokane. 
1927..Wesley L. Jones, R........... Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
1929..M. M. Neely, D............. Fairmont. 
1931. .Guy D. Goff, BR...) ah putas Clatkewurg. 
* WISCONSIN. te, 
1929. . Robert M. acer eg R......Madison. 
1927..Irvine L. Lenroot, R........ . Superior.. 
WYOMING .e: 
1929. .John B. Kendrick, D......... Sheridai 
1931. .Francis E. Warren, R........ Ghevonis 


Republicans, 55; Democrats, 40; Farmer-Laborf 1. 


Po ee Pl 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN: TATIVES. 
Elected Noy. 4, 1924; terms from March 4, 1925 to March 4, 1927. 


ae ALABAMA. ( ILLINOIS—Continyed. ; 
. Dist. Representative. ' Politics. P.O. Address.| Dist. Representatives. Politics. P.O. Address. 
¥ 1 John McDuffie*....... Dem...Monroeville. 22 Ed M. Irwih,, 2.00.8 Rep... Belleville. 
> 2 Lister Hill*.....° 50°" Dem. .Montgomery z 23 William W. Arnold*...-Dem.,Robinsor. 
3 Henry B. Steagail*... | Dem. Ozark. 24 Thomas S, Williams*...Rep... Louisville. 
4 Lamar Jeffers*........ Dem. _Anniston. 25 Edward E, Denison*...Rep.,.Marion. . 
5 William B. Bowling*.. .Dem..Lafayette. . 
6 William B. Oliver*. . |. Dem. . Tuscaloosa. : Al ane i 
7 Miles C. Aligood*...._: Dem. ‘Allgood. Richard Yates*........ . Springfield. 
8 Edward B. Almon*. |. .Dem. .Tuscumbia. Henry R. Rathbone*. Sieg . Kenilworth. 
9 George Huddleston*... . Dem. -Birmingham. INDIANA } 
10 William B. Bankhead*..Dem. .Jasper. = 
= 1 Harry E. Rowbottom.. . Rep... Evansville. 
ARIZONA, 2 Arthur H. Greenwood* .Dem..Washington. 
Al Large. 3 Frank Gardner*....... . Scottsburg. 
Carl Hayden*......... Dem. .Phoenix. 4 Harry C. Canfield*...., - Batesville. 
; AnKin sas. 5 Noble J. Johnson. .. .. Terre Haute. 
. 1 win a 6 Richard N. Elliott*.... ... Connersville. 
j yilliam J. Driver*..... em, .Osceola. 7 Ralph E. Updike sr. ... Rep... Indianapolis. 
ai 2 Mee A. Oldfield*. ‘Dem -Batesville. 8 Albert H. Vestal*...... Rep... Anderson. 
- 3 John N. Tillman*,..../Dem. -Fayetteville. 9 Fred S. Purnell*....... Rep... Attica. 
4 Otis Wingot.:.......-. Dem, .De Queen. 10 William R. Sa Pc es Rep... Lafayette. | 
z aie g ary tosses on Sin eames 11 Albert R. Hall. ...Rep...Marion. 
. Reed*....... em .. Lonoke. 12 David Hogg...... ale prefs . 
7 Tilman B. Parks*......Dem..Hope. 13 ae OEE, Rep ‘-Laportes 


CALIFORNIA. 
FS var ¥. Lea* Pry Dem..Santa Rosa. 1 
2 John B. Raker*........ Dem..Alturas. 2 Mount Pleasant, 
3 Ghasies F. jaa etree Rep,..Sacramento. 3 Hampton. 
4 __—___-—_—_—____—_.. San Francisco. 4 ...Northwood. | | 
5 Lawrence J. Fiaherty...Rep...San Francisco. 5 : ... Cedar Rapids, 
6 Albert E. Carter. “tte -Rep,. Oakland. 6 OC. William Ramseyer*. .Rep...Bloomfield. __ 
7 Henry E. Barbour - Rep... Fresno 7 Cassius C. Dowell*.....Rep...Des Moines. 
os 8 Arthur M. Free*. -Rep...San Jose. 8 Lloyd Thurston........ Rep.. .Osceola. 
; 9 Walter F. Lineberger*. -Rep.,. Long Beach. 9 William R. Green*..... Rep...Council Bluffs. 
; 10 John D. Fredericks*.. .. Rep... Los Angeles. 10 L. J, Dickinson*.,,.... Rep... Algona. « 
; 11 Enilip D. Swing*® 5. 2: Rep..-El Centro. 11 William D. Boies*.....Rep...Sheldon. 
1 William N. Vail a oe D oe ) 
iam N. Vaile*...... - Denver. 1 Daniel R. Anthony jr*..Rep...Leavenworth, 
‘ 2 Charles B. Timberlake*. * Rep. -Sterling.. 2 Chauncey B. Uitte. ..- Dem. .Olathe. 
‘ 3 ee U. Hardy*. ....Rep...Canon City. 3 W.H. Sproul .Rep., .Sedan. 
: 4 Edward T. Taylor? . ..-Dem,.Glenwood: prings. 4 Homer Boch: se . .Rep.,.Marion, 
4 5 James G. Strong* Rep... Blue Rapids. 
CONNECTICUT, 6 Hays B, White*. Rep... Mankato. 
; 1 E. Hart Fenn*........ Rep... Wethersfield. 7 J.N. Tincher*... Rep.. “Medicine Lodge. 
A 2 Richard P. Freeman*...Rep... New London. 8 William A. Ayres* ..Dem, .Wichi 
(« 3 John Q. Tilsen* 5. .3%:5 Rep...New Haven. scan Gi 
betas Be aerith?  a- - - BeDsasbebaratons, 1 Alben W, Barkley*./.\ Dem? -paduean ae 
tan ka ie biel SE RE acca 2 David H. Kincheloe*: ‘Dem: Madisonville. 
; DELAWARE. 3 Robert Y. Thomas jr.,.Dem..Central City. 
4 L At Large. 4 tps a JO ahaa 1 grate ti 
ag G. Houston.....Rep...Georgetown. 5 Maurice H, Thatcher*.. Rep... Louisville. 
x hs cage m e 6 Arthur B. Rouse*...... Dem. Burlington. 
‘ FLORIDA~ 7 Virgil Chapiaan........ Dem. .Paris. 
; 1 Herbert J. Drane*.....Dem..Lakeland. 8 Ralph Gilbert... ...... Dem. :Shelbyville. 
- 2 Rave Green; 5... 94 .Dem, .Starke. 9 Fred M. Vinson*...... Dem. .Louisa. 
. 3 John H. Smithwick .Dem..Pensacola. 10 John W. Langley*..... Rep... Pikeville. 
4 William J. Sears*.,....Dem..Kissimmee. 11 John M. Robsion*..... Rep... Barbourville. 
GEORGIA. LOUISIANA. 
~ Charles G. Edwards....Dem.,Savannah. James O'Connor*...... Dem..New Orleans. — 
8 DR AT 21>, A Ne a ep a8 Dem, ,Camilla. J. Zach Spearing*...... Dem..New Orleans. 
5 Charles R. Crisp*.....- Dem, .Americus. Whitmell P, Martin*.. ,.Dem. .Thibodeaux. 
4 William C. Wright*....Dem..Newman. John N, Sandlin*..,... Dem. .Minden. 
5 William D. Upshaw*...Dem,.Atlanta. Riley J. Wilson*....... Dem. alge 
6 Samuel Rutherford.....Dem,.Forsyth. Bolivar E. Kemp...... Dem. .Amite. 
7 GOrdoen LF .. - iawn e Dem..Chickamauga, Ladislas Lazaro*.......Dem. ‘Washington. — am 
8 Charles H. Brand*.....Dem..Athens. James B. Aswell*...... Dem. .Natchitoches. 
9 ae M. Bel eras fers pen rs sp id MAINE, 
10 Carl Vinson*.......... em. . BEVARC? Carroll L, Beedy* ..Rep.,. Portland. 
11 William C. Lankford*. .Dem. .Douglas. Wallace H. White ji jr*... Rep... Lewiston. 
12 William W. Larsen*.... Dem. .Dublin. John EB, Nelson*....... Rep... Augusta. 
IDAHO. Ira G. Hersey*........ Rep,,. Houlton. 
1 Burton L. French*.....Rep... Moscow. MARYLAND. 
2 Addison T. Smith*.....Rep...Twin Falls. T. A. Goldsborough*. .: Dem. .Denton 


Millard BE. Tydings*.: .Dem..Havre de Grace. 


ILLINOIS. 

John Phili DO artis Rep... Baltimore. 
: La peepee agialle, Rees Epa: J. Char] jes Linthicum®. .Dem, spol Tsere: 
g Elllott W. Sprout... Reb“ Chieago. Bea eal ea eeeiead 
4 Thomas A, Doyle*..... Dem, .Chicago. _ oa 
5 Adolph J. Sabath*..... Dem. .Chicago. MASSACHUSETTS. 
6 John J. Gormant...... Rep...Chicago. Allen T. Treadway*....Rep...Stockbridge. 
7 M.«. Alfred Michaelson’. op Chicago. George B. Churchill... .Rep...Amherst. 
8 Stanley H. Kunz* Dem. .Chicago. Frank Foss..... Rep... Fitehburg. 
Bret e Ehiinion ng ve BS 5 * Ghleag. John Jacob Rogers*. “BS : pk era 
1 frank i pe union Rep ag Piatt Andrew*......Rep,..Gloucester. 


illiam P, Connery jr..Dem.,Lynn. 
Pe Fe OnneeY SP De oid 


a nc 
WONAA Pwr 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
3 H. 
: George R. Stobbs. . 
6 A 
7 
8 
9 
9 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 J 
6 


be rt. arry I. T 
4 youn aren a onmouth , Charles L. Undertilil®. --Rep.. -Gomervilie. 
* alesburg. ohn ouglass....... em . . 

Baward E. singe egies 11 George Hae .. Rep... Boston. 

Frank H. Funk*.. .. loomington. 12 James A. Gallivan*,.. ‘Dem. .Boston, 

William P. Holaday* . Georgetown, 13 Robert Luce*......... Rep. Bhs a 
9 Charles Adkins..... . Decatur. 1 pon A. Frothingham*. none 

enry T. Rainey* .Carro) 15 Jos. W. Martin jr*..... - orth ‘Attleboro 
Loren B, Wh Rep... Springileld. 18 Charles L. Gifford. cinch. !) ‘Barnstable 


, 
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aa Dist. secreapnainet, Politics. P.O. Address.| Dist. Representatives. Politics. 

4 ” MICHIGAN. : | New York—Continued. 

1 John B. Sosnowski. . .. . Rep... Detroit. ; 13 C, D. Sullivan*........ Dem. .New York City. 
en 2 Earl C. Michener*..... Rep... Adrian. 14 Nathan D. Perlman*...Rep...New York City. 
om 3 Arthur B. Williams*....Rep... Battle Creek 15 John J. Boylan*....... Dem. .New York City. 
+ 4 John C. Ketcham*..... Rep... Hastings. 16 John J. OIC ar aor il lDem..New York City. 

#5 Carl Eo Mapes*...- 26. Rep...Grand Rapids. 17 Ogden L. Mills*.......Rep...New York City. 
_ 6 Grant M. Hudson*.....Rep...East Lansing. 18 John F. Carew*....... Dem. .New York City. 
E 7 Louis C. Cramton*.....Rep...Lapeer. 19 Sol Bloom*..........-- Dem. .New York City. 
8 Bird J. Vincent*....... Rep.. .Saginaw. 20 Fiorello H, La Guardia*. Soc... New York City 
- .9 James C. Bee Rep. - Muskegon. 21 Royal H. Weller*...... Dem..New York City. 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*.... ‘Rep.. Bay City. 22 “Anthony J. Griffint....Dem..New York City. 
ii Frank D. Scott*....... Rep...Alpena. 23 Frank Oliver*... ..... Dem. .Bronx. 
ys 12 W. Frank James*...... Rep...Hancock. 24 Benjamin L. Fairchild*. Rep... Pelham 
_ 13 Clarence J. McLeod*.. “Rep... Detrolt. 25 J. M. Wainwright*..... Rep... Rye. 
e MINNESOTA. 26 Hamilton Fish jr*...... Rep... Garrison. 
1 Allen J. Furlow........ Rep... Rochester. 27 Harcourt J. Pratt...... Rep... Highland. 
2 Frank Clague*........ Rep... Redwood Falls. 28 Parker Corning*....... Dem. .Albany. 
3 August H. Andresen....Rep... Red Wing. 29 James S. Parker*...... Rep...Salem. 
~ 4 Oscar B. Keller*....... Rep...St. Paul. 30 Frank Crowther*...... Rep...Schenectady. 
5 Walter H. Newton*....Rep... Minneapolis. 31 Bertrand H. Snell*..... Rep... Potsdam. 
6 Harold Knutson* baie Stace Rep...St. Cloud. 32 Thaddeus C. Sweet... .Rep... Phoenix. 
Sy (COIS TRY a0) SS ey a FL. . Benson. 33 Fred'k M. Davenport...Rep...Clinton. , 
8 William L. Garss¥.: F.-L... Proctor. 34 Harold S. Tolley....... Rep... Binghamton. 
9 Knud Wefald*......... See neater. 35 Walter W. Magee*..... Rep.. .Syracuse. 
10 Godfrey G. Goodwin. ..Rep...Cambridge. 36 John Taber*.......... Rep...Auburn. 
MISSISSIPPI. 37 Gale H. Stalker* weet . Rep... Elmira. 
1 John E. Rankin*....... Dem. .Tupelo. : = ere hog oa PRsSes Dem . .Rochester. 
2 Bill) G. Lowrey*...... Dem..Blue Mountain. ot a a ee nh Soe 
3B W.-M. Whittington. ...Dem..Greenwood. ij Pid peared Gg 
4 Jeff Busby*........... Dem. .Houston. 1 Clarence MacGregor 
5 Ross A. Collins*... 1... Dem. Meridian. 42 jena 4 a Aa ey 
6 T. Webber Wilson*. . .. Dem. . Laurel. 3 Daniel A. Reed*....... 
De7 Percy BE Quin*:... 2... Dem..McComb City. NORTH CAROLINA. 
8 James W. Collier*..... Dem. .Vicksburg. 1 Lindsay Warren....... Dem.. Washington. 
MISSOURI. 2 John H. Kerr*......... Dem.. Warrenton. 
jome M. A. Romjue*........Dem..Macon. 3 Charles L. Abernethy*.. Dem. .New Bern. 
2 Ralph F. Lozier*...... Dem. .Carrollton. 4 Edward W. Pou*...... Dem. .Smithfield. 
3 Jacob L. Milligan*.....Dem..Richmond. 5 Charles M. Stedman*...Dem..Greensboro. 
4 Charles L. Faust*...... Rep...St. Joseph. 6 Homer L. Lyon*.. . Dem..Whiteville. * 
6 Edgar C. Ellis}........Rep... Kansas City. 7 William C. Hammer*.. .Dem..Asheboro. 
. 6 GC. C. Dickinson*......Dem..Clinton. 8 Robert L. Doughton*... Dem. .Laurelsprings. 
7 Samuel C. Major*.....Dem..Fayette. 9 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia. 
8 William L. Nelsont....Dem..Columbia. 10 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem. .Asheyille. 
" NORTH DAKOTA. 
wht : 1 Olger B. Burtness*.....Rep...Grand Forks. 
ak Vals Den. .St. Louis. 2 Thomas Hall*, ........ Rep... Bismarck. 
‘ Sate Leonidas C. Dyer*..... Rep... St. Louis. 3 James H. Sinelair*..... Rep... Kenmare. 
Rete ee ether pirerst Rea. tao OHIO; 
BUCY See he) Sikeston 
15 footy. mianlon ce ga seni ‘ Joplin. 1 Nicholas Longworth*.. .Rep...Cincinnati.. 

im 16 Thomas L. Rubey*.....Dem..Lebanon. 2 A. E. B. Stephens*..... Rep... North Bend. 

- MONTANA. ; vot Bt La Nat igs a . ee 
Be fk xi John M. ‘Eyans* ele oh si Dem. .Missoula, a5, econ a a a ee ieee 

__-2 Scott Leavitt*......... Rep...Great Falls. : tee ae omen = Ree. Dene 
oy * NEBRASKA. 7 Charles Brand*........ Rep... Urbana. 

*t 1 John H. Morehead. es. ..Falls City. 8 Brooks Fletcher. ...... Dem. .Marion. 
—s«Q ~Willis G. Sears*... ..Omaha. 9 W. W. Chalmersf...... Rep... Toledo. 

, 8 Edgar Howard*....... em. .Columbus. 10 Thomas A. Jenkins... ..Rep.,.Ironion. 
- a Melvin O. MoLaughiin*. en “York. 11 Mell G. Underwood*. | :Dem..New Lexington. 

7% », C. Shallenberger* .. .Dem..Alma. 12 John C. Speaks*....... Rep-. | Columbus. 

78) Bane G. Simmons*... Rep...Scottsblutf. 13 James T. Begg*........ Rep...Sandusky. 
BAe 14 Martin L. Davey* Dem..Kent. 
ie SESS 15 C. Bilis Moore®. ...-...Rep., “Cambridge. 
Pas At Large. 16 John McSweeney*.....Dem..Wooster. - 
me _ samuel 8. Arentzt..... Rep...Simpson. 7. het Bi Morgan*. +4. ‘Rep. . Newark. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ran urphy* .. ++... ep... Steubenville. 
, ‘, ee Hale... cgpsee Rep.*. . Laconia. a ee - eondy®” . “Dem. ee 
Ky: Edward H. Wason*.... Rep... Nashua. 21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem. .Cleveland. 
+ NEW JERSEY. 22 Theodore E. Burton*.. .Rep...Cleveland. 
1 ¥rancis F. Patterson jr*,Rep...Camden OKLAHOMA. 
2 Isaac Bacharach*...... Rep.. Atlante. City: 1 8. J. Montgomery......Rep... Bartlesville. 
mae, o Unis sts Soule setesgecseaceecobcaevecsess | 2 Willlam W. Hastings*...Dem..Tahlequak. 
4 Charles A. Eaton. ..... Rep...Trenton. 3 Charles D. Carter*.....Dem..Ardmore. 
§ Ernest R. Poteet, ... Rep... Plainfield. 4 Tom D. McKeown*....Dem..Ada. 
_ 6 Randolph ante ia .. Rep... Woodcliff Lake. 5 F. B. Swank*..........Dem..Norman. 
7. George N. Seger*...... Rep... Passaic. 6 Eimer Thomas*.. ..Dem..Medicine Park. 
, 8 Herbert WwW. ee . Rep... Newark. 7 James V. McClintic*. ..Dem. .Snyder. 
9 Franklin W. Fort...... Rep... East Orange. 8 M. C. Garber*......... Rep... Enid. 
ot ee a FE NS onzaox 
scar uf Der Helde.Dem..West New York. s 
12 Mary T. Norton....... Dem, .Jersey City. 1 Willis C. Hawley*...... Rep...Salem. 
- NEW MBXICO 2 Nicholas J. Sinnott®. ...Rep...The Dalles. 
{ Masbate ¥ 3 M. E. Crumpacker.....Rep... Portland. 
John Morrow*......... Dem. .Raton. SENN SEMAN LA 
M a 1 William 8. Vare*....... Rep... Philadelphia. 
NEW YORK. 2 George S. Graham*....Rep... Philadelphia. 
1 Robert L. Bacon*......Rep... Westbury. 3 Harry C. Ransley*..... Rep... Philadelphia, 
2 John J. Kindred*...... Dem, .Astoria. 4 Benjamin M. Golder. ene 4 . Philadelphia. 
3 George W. Coreen ».» Dem, .Brooklyn, 5 James J. Connolly*....Rep.., Philadelphia. 
- 4 Thomas H. Cullen*..,,Dem..Brooklyn, 6 George A. Welsh*...... Rep... Philadelphia. 
6 Loring M. Black Ire. .. Dem. .Brooklyn. 7 George P. Darrow*.... ‘Rep... Philadelphia, 
6 Andrew Li Somers. Dem..Brooklyn. 8 Thomas 8. Butler*..... Rep... West Chester. 
7 John F, Quayle*.......Dem..Brooklyn, 9 Henry W. Watson*. hep. Ponehame ‘ 
8 William BE. Cleary*..,..Dem .Brooklyn. 10 William W. Griest*. ...Rep... Lancaster. 
9 David J, O'Gonnell* Dem. .Brooklyn. 11 Laurence H. Watres*...Rep...Scranton. 
10 Emanuel Celler*.. Dem .Brooklyn. 12 eee N. bal Se Rep... Wilkes-Barre 
U1 Anning S. Prall*.. |...Dem. W. New Brighton, 13 George F. Brumm*... Rep... Minersville. — 
12 Samuel Dickstein*.., .Dem..New York City. | 14 Chanles J. Esterly......Rep...Reading. 
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_ Dist. Representatives. Politics. P.O. Address. Meee mic ate _ Politics. P.O. Address. he 
15 Louis T. McFadden*...Rep.. Canton, iE dion are eR dat ia 
16 gar Re Mice os.) Rep... Williamsport. 18-0 Be. Hudeperh® Ren Stas Eee - Uvalde. ; y 
acs etlok W.Magrady..Rep...Mount Carmel. {17 Thomas L. Blanton®, | |Dem,-Abilene. ~ : : 
19 Teas Woot Te ee ae 18 Marvin Jones*......... Dem. .Amarillo. alae 
20 gndergon H. Walterst..Rep...Johnstown. — i UTAH, : 
Bs yen oh Kurtz*....... Rep... Altoona. = Don. B. Colton*....... Rep... Vernal. A 
32 aeaelis Menges ae “Rep.- “York. BY. E, O. Leatherwood*....Rep...Salt Lake City. 
, : 2. Rep... eld. : VERMONT. E 
ge Ze or Se Eig -Rep.. -Meyersdale. i Elbert S. Brigham.,....Rep...St. Albans. 3 
26 Thomas W. Phillips iis ren. : Pde cag me 2 Ernest W. Bibson*,.... Rep... Brattleboro, 
ae es ashen a: -... Rep... Brookville. 1 Schuyler Otis BI ae. ees : 
38 Harris J. Bixler*..--.- “Rep... Johnsonburg. Join uvler Cbs Bland +. ee eee nae 
ap af ton W. Shreve*..... Rep... Erie. 2) apne 3 aioe 2 DOH. -NOMOME. 
30 William R. Coyle. .....Rep...Betblehem. Fi sere Pe Seale Pyne ae a : 
31 Adam M. Wyant®.. . . Rep... Greensburg. Sey Dewy eee } 
phen G. Porter* -Rep.. .Pittsburgh. ae: Clifton A a see i Dee raid 
-.. Swissvate. 7 Thomas W. Harrison*..Dem. Tinchest 
-, Pittsburgh. 8 R. Walton Moore*.....Dem..F: irt ayes 
+ eerie. 9 George G. Peety*..... Dem. Tazewell. 3 
*- . 10 H. St. G, Tucker*.,:... Dem. .Lexington. ; 
1 Clark Burdick*........Rep.,.Newport WASHINGTON. han 
2 Richard S. Aldrich®. ”” "Rep... Warwick, 1 John F. Miller*..,.....Rep...Seattle. + hehy 
3 Jeremiah E. O’Connell*.Dem, .Providence. 2 Lindley H. Hadley*....Rep...Bellingham. 
« cphomas a ennvtt, CAROLINA. 3 fiber polineo ss ee aes 
omas S. MeMillan...Dem.. =! Hi "Dems iile:'* nate 
inttcte. Bike rea: aoe on i 5 Bam BAB... a's. % Dem..Waterville. a 
3 Fred H. Dominick* . ...Dem..Newberry. WEST VIRGINIA. : 
4 John J. McSwain*..... Dem. .Greenville. 1 Carl G. Bachmann..... Rep... Wheeling. j 
4 be illiam F. Stevenson*. .Dem..Cheraw. 2 Frank L. Bowman.....Rep...Morgamtown:- = 
. lard H. Gasque*..... Dem, .Florence. 3 John M, Wolverton. ...Rep... Richwood. 
Hampton P. Fulmer*...Dem,.Orangeburg. z= nee . By omar ares a se aay 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 5 James F. Strother. ep... Welch. tt 
1 C, A. Christopherson*.. Rep. .Sioux Falls. 6 J, Altted ‘Paylor*;".=.. . Demi. “Bayon sie a 
2 Royal C, Johnson*.....Rep... Aberdeen. WISCONSIN. ay t 
3 William Williamson*...Rep...Custer. 1 Henry Allen Cooper*.. .Rep...Racine. ey 
TENNESSEE. 2 Edward Voigt* we tresee Rep... Sheboygan. at 
1 B. Carroll Reece*. “Rep... Butler. 3 John M. Nelson*......Rep...Madison. AS aee 
2 J. Will Taylor*... Rep... La Follette. 4 John C. Schafer*. vere Rep... Milwaukee. ve 
3 8S. D. McReynolds* Dem. .Chattanooga. 5 Victor L, Berger*...... Soc... Milwaukee. 
4 Cordell Hull*...... Dem. .Carthage. 6 Florian Lampert*...... Rep... Oshkosh. 
5 Ewin L. Davis* “Dem..Tullahoma. 7 Joseph D. Beck*.......Rep... Viroqua. 
6 Joseph W. Byrns “Dem. . Nashville. 8 Edward KE. Browne*.... Rep... Waupaca. 
7 Edward E. Eslick...... Dem. . Pulaski. 9 George J. Schnelder*.. .Rep.-. Appleton. 
8 Gordon Browning*..... Dem..Huntingdon. 10 James A. Brear*....... Rep... Hudson. 
9 Finis J. Garrett*.......Dem..Dresden. 11 Hubert H. Peavey*....Rep,..Washburn, 
10 Hubert F. Fisher*..... Dem. .Memphis. WYOMING. 
-P oucene Bisdk*. Dem, -Clarkavill fe 
gene Cl oe Cae em, .Clar e. 
2 John C. Box*.........Dem..Jacksonville. 1 soni ntiagaele oe May crete > 
3 Morgan G. Sanders*. Dem. .Canton. ALASKA, Delegate— ; 
* aoe Rayburns : a 2 RouEaN Dan A. Sutherland*,...Rep...Fairbanks, 
mn umners*,..Dem..Dallas. HAWAII, Delegate— 
6 Luther A. Johnson*. ...Dem..Corsicana. “1H F ’ 
7 Glay Stone Briggs*.....Dem..Galveston. William P, Jarrett.....Dem..Honolulu. ; 
8 Daniel E. Garrett* .Dem..Houston. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Resident Commtsstoners— 
9 Joseph J. Mansfield*...Dem..Columbus. Isauro Gabaldon....... Nat.. .San Isidro. 
A eas nae A Bagel Sear Pedro Guevara........ Nat... Manila, 
UA F 2. Yon em..Marlin. 
12 Fritz G. Lanham*..... Dem. .Fort Worth. PORTO RICO, Resident Commtstioner— 
13 Guinn Williams*.......Dem..Decatur. Felix Cordova Dayila., .Union.San Juan. 
14 Harry M. Wurzbach*...Rep...Seguin. Clerk of the House—Wm. Tyler Page, Rep., Md. Hy 


é 


*Served in the 68th Congress. +Served in previous Congress. pie j 
a Pig eed Appleby (Rep.) of Atlantic City, elected in the Third New Jersey District, died on 
ec. 13, : Z 

; The House of Representatives of the 69th Congress consists of 435 members. The composition of the 
House is: Republicans, 247; Democrats, 183: Farmer Laborites, 3; and Socialists, 2. The salary of the Rep- — 
1a i 


resentative is $7,500 a year and of the Speaker, $12,000. 


of neal ieee ne es 
BOARD OF UNITED STATES. GENERAL APPRAISERS. / 
4 (641 Washington Street, New York City.) : se 
Jerry B. Sullivan, President; DeWitt P. Dutcher, Board 2—I. F. Fischer of New York, Chairman; 
Chief Clerk. years bet _ New Jersey and George E. 
Board 1—Chas, P. McClelland of New York, | “Roard $—Byron 8. Waite of Michigan, Chatr- 
Chairman; Jerry B. Sullivan of Iowa and Geo. | man; George M. Young of North Daxota and William , # 


Stewart Brown of Maryland. ‘C, Adamson of Georgia. 


——— . 
{ UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY. fs 
- Chief—Herbert D. Brown; Ass’t Chief and Senior | Labor-Saving Devices—Wilson E. Wilmot; Duplica- 
Accountant—Harold_N. Graves; Reclassification of | tion of Work—Herbert.H. Rapp; Effictency Ratings— 
Salaries—William H. McReynolds; Accounting— | Donald P, Evans; Chief Clerk and Disbursing Clerk— ( 
_V. G. Croissant; Statistics—George C. Havenner; Miss D. F. Fridley; Librarian—Gladys, EB. Weaver. 
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Seb WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. ’ 
Treas! Building. ~The active life of the corporation, except for the liquidation of its business, P 
See ceased July 1, 1923.) 


: Chairman—Andrew W. Mellon (Secretary of the Assistants to the Directors—Leo H. Paulger, 4 
Snelson Chesney. 


Lyin Director—Eugene Meyer jr.; Assistant General Counsel—Gerard C. Henderson; Secretary — 
to the ‘tanaging Diredar~ Hoya . arrison. - |— George P. Lynde; Treasurer — R. Reyburn 
Directors-—George . Cooksey,, Starek, | Burklin. Ny 


_ Frank Mondell. 


CONGRESS. 


1st. 1789-1791 
2nd .|1791-1793 
8rd .|1793-1795 
4th | |1795-1797 


h.|1811-1813 
“11813-1815, 
n.|1815-1817 
*|1817-1819 
“1819-1821 


1/1825-1827 
*|1827-1829 


_ CONGRESS. 


1829-1831 
1831-1833 


 32nd,}1851-1853 


33rd ,|1853-1855 


CONGRESS. 


- }1855-1857 


‘11865-1867 
.|1867-1869 


th. |1881-1883 
.|1883-1885 


67th. 
68th |1923-1925 
69th ,.}1925-1927 


Thirty-first Congresses are slightly at variance as b 
the table above for the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses are as of Dec. 17, 1924 


Senate.) House.| Senate.) House. 


cys ier ie 


Party Representation in Congress. * rr fe d 


PARTY STRENCTH IN CONGRESS. ‘ 
FEDERALISTS: AND REPUBLICANS. 


FEDERALISTS. | REPUBLICANS.— 


President. 


ae ee aed 


2 12 |Washington.| In Colonial and Revolutionary Days the 
13 14 |Washington.|Americans were either Whigs (Liberals), or _ 
12 54 |Washington.|Tories (Conservatives). John Adams called 
13 59 |Washingtor-.|it a division between the Court party and 
11 54 |Adams. the Country party. There was, however, 


13 48 |Adams. 
19 71 |Jefferson. 
24 103 |Jefferson. 
27 112 |Jefferson. 
31 110 |Jefferson. 
24 95 |Madison. 
30 105 |Madison. 
27 115 |Madison. 
26 122 |Madison. 
34 128 |Monroe. 
36 145 |Monroe. 
41 129 |Monroe. and 
40 141 |Monroe. 

~ 38 134 |Adams. cans. 
37 128 |Adams. 


Senate.) House.} Senate.| House. 


Senate,} House.| Senate.| House. 


DEMOCRATS AND WHIGS. 


WHIGs. 
President. 


10 71 = |Jackson. 
18 93 |Jackson. 


19 98 |Jackson. pieces, as a party, on the slavery issue, and 
18 120 |Van Buren. |its last Presidential candidate was Gen. 
20 112 /|Van Buren. |Scott, in 1852, who carried but four States 


28 134 |Harrison- —Mass., Vt., Ky., and Tenn. The Demo- 

Tyler. cra ic party gradually absorbed the various 
29 81 |Tyler. pro-Slavery and States’ rights elements. 
24 77 = =|Polk In the 25th Congress there were 5 Inde- 


25 107 |Taylor- 


18 73 |Pierce. 


DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS. 
REPUBL CANS. 


were mostly Whigs. 


The Whig party at first 
13 83  |Jackson. tional Republicans, Nullifiers, 
Masons, and Federalists. It finally went to 


<. 


Remarks. 


no party organization, and the Colonists. 
The rulers sent from 
England were the Tories. .In the Revolu- 
tion, the people were divided between 
Patriots (Whigs), and Loyalists (Tories). 

Immediately after the Revolution the 
people became either Nationalists (Repub- 
licans), or Federalists, according as they 
favored States’ rights, or a strongly cen- 
tralized government. The Feder::lists were 
stronger in the big States, such as Va., Pa., 
Mass. The Republicans also were 
called Democrats. or Democratic-Republi- 


Remarks. 


pendents in the Senate and 13 in the 
House; in the 26th, 2 in the Senate and 6 in 
Fillmore. |the House; in the 30th, 4 in the House. 
23 88 |Fillmore.- {the 29th Congress there were 6 Native 
Americans in the House as Independents. | 


Independents in Congress (Not Counted 
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PARTY STRENGTH 
The figures as to party strength in the First to the Twentieth, and also in the Twenty-first to the 


IN EARLY CONGRESSES. 


etween different political authorities. The data in — ‘ 


a a ee ee ee ar 


President. in Regular Table). 
S stands for Senate; H, for House. 
16 108 |Pierce. Americans, S., 5; H., 43. 7 
26 92 |Buchanan. {Americans, S., 2; H., 14. Ind. Dem., H., 8. - 
26 114 |Buchanan. |Americans, S., 2; H., 24. Ind. Dem., H., 6. 2 
31 105 |Lincoln. Unionists, S., 10; H., 30. y 
39 203. { Bincoln. 94 Te SOs rdects & cig ae ie Me pee ee oem ee 5 
42 145 ‘|Lincoln; J 
Johnson) fi aie HN oie vicwiighinty oe domtees his shee trea 
54 224 ) | JoRnROn. ie ovals). oe.ab lecaichs wee ieee TO aie Oe eee 
i ao ene iP i dbdaopee teed) SP EE Ls Be ne LI | 
Tant eral Rep., S., 6; H., 5 
51 198 |Grant Liberal Rep. S., 4; H., 5 : 
AT 107 ‘|Grant. nd., Hi, 3. ; 
39 137 |\Hayes. tnd, S:, 1 
33 ABS) Peper! TD. a) with shares 2k Bale Meme fey lee One tle cate 
37 152 |Garfield- ; 
Arthur. Ind., S., 2. Greenback, H., 11. 
40 119 |Arthur. Greenback, », ‘Bs , 
42 139 jCleveland. {Greenback, H., 3. 
39 152 -|Cleveland. jInd., H., 4. { 
45 160: iHrarrisot cits cee 2lo0 lm ennatels oh eee ae creatine i 
47 88 |Harrison. Ind., S., 2. Farmers’ Alliance, H., 9. 
37 127 |Cleveland. |Ind., S., 4; H., 11. =] 
43 | 248 |Cleveland. |Ind.) 8.) 6; H., 7. j 
47 202 |McKinley. |Silver and Pop., S., 8; H., 25. 
50 189 |McKinley. |Silver and Pop., S., 10; H., 8. 
53 198 |McKinley— 
Roosevelt.|Pop. and Ind., S., 8; H., 8. P ‘ 
57 208 |Roosevelt. j|Union Labor, H., 2. ; 
58 250\. | ROOREVONE siilnccss,s 200s 2 oMeleeieiols ailela et se eicle eee ewe 7 
60 220” HRaOsevElind | ctecleisis <> cpie insdelecsie > weaisionere ola eta ea RneneTe 
60 | 214 Taft. Unionist, H., 1 
49 162 |Taft. Ssoe:; H., 1 . 
45 127 | Wilson. Progressive, H., 18. ! 
41 201 [Wilson Brog., H.. gids EL 1, Soc, Had 
son. 08s, B13, So. S0c:, EH. Ie) Tad . 
49 240 | Wilson. nd. tete2.. Prob 1: 4 
82 | 325 |Goondes. |rts, 8.22800... 
5 oolidge. |F.L.,§.,2;Soc.,H., 1; F.L.,H., 1; Ind.,H..1. a 
55 | 247 lidge. |F.U., 8, 1; F.L.,'H., 3; S0c., H., 2. ‘ 
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| __ Astronomical Calculations for 1925. 
j Astronomical Calculations, beginning th xt . i in I ) 
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. CALENDAR FOR 1925. 
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13 16 11|12|13/14115|16117 
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Feb....|.. 3 6 3} 3)" 415 8 
0|11/12113 9|10111/12113|14115 

718119120 6l17|18|19|20121\22 

4|25|26|27 3124125|26|27128\29 

Hd 4 olsil..|..|..|..|-. 

March 3 6 oot id Be hee 
hi) 13 7| 319 12 

7/18|19|20 13/14/15|16|17/18)19 

24| 27 21/22 26 
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THE SEASONS. -" , 
In the temperate zones, these are four in number: shorter than the nights. In December the North 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning | Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away from the sun and the — 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer nights in the northern hemisphere are longer than — 
solstice, the autumnal equinox and the winter | the days; at the same time the nights in the southern 
solstice: for which, in the north temperate zone, | hemisphere are shorter than the days. eet 
the rot ager ate dates are Marcel 21, June 21, The heating influence of the sun increases with — 
September 23, and December 21. In the south | the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
temperate zone, the vernal equinox or the beginning | at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
of spring is pore. 23, the summer solstice or therefore, at the time of the summer solstice; and 
the beginning summer is December 21, and so on. | the least is at the time of the winter solstice. In 
. The earth’s axis continually points in the same | June, in the north temperate zone, the heat received 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the | by day far exceeds the loss through radiation by 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there | night, and it is not until July or August that the 
would be no change of seasons.. Day and night | two become equal and the maximum temperature 
would everywhere of equal length and equable | of the year is experienced. In December, the heat 
conditions of temperature would prevail through- | received by day fails to make good the loss by 
out the year. But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away ht, and it is not until January or February that 
from a perpendicular to the orbit, and only in| gain ‘and loss become equal and the thermometer 
March and September is the axis at right angles | ceases to show a downward tendency. 
to the direction of the sun. In those months occur The seasons in 1925 (Hastern Standard Time) 
the equinoxes, when day ‘and night are equal the begin as follows: Vernal equinox (Spring), March 
world over. In June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 20:-(10.13 P. M.); summer solstice Serna June 
27° toward the sun. and the days in the northern | 21-(5.50 P. M_); autumnal equinox (Autumn), Sept. 
-hemisphere are longer than the nightsat the same | 23 es ‘A. M.); winter solstice (Winter), Dec. 22 
‘time, the days in the southern hemisphere are (3.37 A. M). 
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_ PLaces. | Jan, |Begins,A.m.)Ends, Pp, M.) Jan. |Begins,A.M|Bnds, P, a. Jan. |Begins,A.a,Ends, Mm 
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me H, M BH. M. oe ieee: Cae > ae . 
Boston...| 1] 548 | 619 |u| S48 | 638 6 38 
New York} 1] 5 46 6 22) 11} 5-46 6 30: 6 40 > 
- Wash’ton.| 1} 5 43 624 }11| 5 44 6 32 642. 
Charleston! 1 | 5 35 6338 | 111 5.36 6 40 6 48. 
r ie i MOON'S A ASES [BASTERN STANDARD TIME), . 
| Wirst Quarter é.... 05. .ci sees eve uk Le. ae. ie ee 
en pres 9 47 bw | New Sacapi ey our te oo 
Morning Stars—Mereury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, | Byenige Star—Mars. """""* Eg cae sah ees < 
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Daily Calendar, 1925... 
- JANUARY: 
(Locat Mean Time.) 


Calendar for > Ut OSes 
NeW YORK Ciry, Calendar for 


SE eee eso, || Wipe mencubhay th hese: 
. ¥. State, el 2, Ohio, ginia, Ken S| a Ss 
[ees Neg ean tua, || emeeoen | eee ee 
| Wastoreron: || Northern California. || Central California. || Southern Califordia. = 
5 1 = 
Sun | Moon || Sun } SUN | Moon ; 
‘SES.| SETS. |R. & 8,||RISES.| SETS. |R. & S., R Sie 2 
i.) M. Pa H. M. H. M.| H. M.| H. M. H. H. M. @ 
7 29) 438)A.M.]| 7 24| 4 43)A.M. 9} / vs Frees) } 
| '7 30} 439/12 7 25) 4 44/12 18 4 491: eI 5 6 sf 
7 30) 4 40) 1 7 25) 445) 119 4 50} 1 7 Hea 3) 4 
| 7 30) 441) 2 7 25| 446] 218 A 51) 2:16)! 7 ae ay | 3 
7 80) 4 42) 3 7 25| 447) 3 16 4 52) 3 13)| 7 S558 D 4 
|| '7 29) 4 43) 4 7 25| 448) 413 9| 453) 4 9H 7 5 9 58 ij 
7 29). 4 44! 5 7241 4481 5 8 454) 5° 4) 7 3) 5 10 51 ; 
7 29| 445) 6 7 241 4491 6 O 4 55| 5 56!) 7 5.10} 5 43 ‘ 
\| ‘7 29! 4 46lrises.||.7 24) 4 50|rises.|| '7 19) 4 S56jrises.|| 7 _5 1lfrises. ; 
7 29| 4471 5 31ll '7 24) 452) 5 36)| 719) 457) 5 41]| 7 ee 12) ) 5 aS ; 
7 28) 4 48) 6 27)| 7 24) 4 53) 6 31]| 7 19) 4 58) 6 36)| 7 5 13) 6 48 ‘ 
7 28) 449] '7 25)| 7 24) 4 54) '7 29)| 7 18) 4 59) 7. 33)| 7 5 14| 7 43 ‘ 
7 28) 4 50) 8 25)| 7 23) 4 55; 8 28]| 718) 5 0} 8 31l).7 5 15} 8 38. : 
7 27| 4& 51) 9 27\| 7 23) 4 56) 9 28]! '7 18! 5 1) 9 30)| 7 Bt 5 16) 9 35 ; 
eh 7 27\ 4 52)10 29|| 7 22). 4 57/10 30 7 18| 5 10 31)| 7 5.16|10'33 t 
: de i726) 4 54,11 33}-'7 22) 4 58/11 33]| 717 5 11 33|) 7 6 171132 — ~ 
i 71Sa, 726) 4 55)A.M.|| 7 22) 4 59)/A.M.|) 7.17) 5 A.M.\) 7° @)-5 18)A.M. <g 
_ iS © 9) 725) 4% 56/12°39)) 7-21) 5° 0/12. 38]| 7 16) 5 12 37|| 7 Q| 5 19\12 32 ; 
19M ) 7 25) 457) 1 47\) 7 21) 5 1) 145i] 7 16) 5 14 "7 2) 5 20 1 36 i 
/ oa |) 7 24) 4 58) 2 58}! 7 20) 5 3) 255]| 715) 5 2 52i| 7 2) 5 Vip 2 41 é 
AW 724) 5 O| 4 8] 719) 5 4) & SH 7 15).5 4-1} 7 1] 5 22 3 48 e 
pi iee a R23) 5 wOULGT 2 LO 1 Ola bone Lato 5° OPA S23) 4 55 
Fr | j) 722) 5 26 21]| 718) 5 6) 6 17/| 7 14) 5 6 12)| 7 0} 5 24) 5 58 i 
Sa jj 721! 5. 3) sets.|| 7.17) 5 °7) sets.|| 713] 5 sets.|| 7 0} 5 25) sets. 
IS  - || 721) 5 5 6 34)| 717) 5 9) 6 38)| 719) 5 6 42)| 6 59) 5 26) 652 
26M 7 20) 5 6] 7 46)| 7 16) 5 10) 7 49)| 7 12) 5 14) 7 52]| 6 59) 5 27) 7 59 
‘U 719| & 7 8 56) 7.15) 511] 8 58)| 711) 5 8 59]; 6 58] 5 9 4 
Ww 718) 5 9110 3} 7141 512/10 41 7 LO) 5 10 4} 6 58) 5 29/10 6 
717) 51011 7) 713) 51411 71 7 9) 5 18]11 6) 6 57) 5 B0l11 5 
7 16).5 11)A.M.|} 713) 5 15|A.Mul 7 9) 5 || 657) 5 31)/A.M. 
7.15) 5 12)12 9|] 712; 5 16/12 8|| 7 8] 5 20\12 7; 656] 6 32!12 @ 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. ix 
DAY OF . DAY OF AY OF 


D ‘ 
8.|/MONTH.|}8. M, -||(MONTH.)A. M. 8.J//MonTH.|H. mM. 8.]/|MonTH,|H. 


5 
41// 8 {12 6 50} 14 |12 9 12) 20 |12 11 10] 
1o| 9 112 715) 15 12 9 33i| 21 {12 11 98 
37|| 10 |12 7.40). 16 |12 9 54) 22 112 11 44 
5|| 11 |12 8 3]| 17 {12 10 14/| 93 112 12 0 : 
32); 12 |12.8 27|| 18 [12 10 34]| 24 [12 12 15]| 30 112 13 98 
¥ 13 |12 8 59|| 19 [iz 10 52|) 25 |12 12 291) 31, he 13 37 
i ! : ; 
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» Daily Calendar, 1925. bf 
E i 
Mec en Teal OG 28 Days. 
= Te Calendar for | Calendar for is 
; 3] #3 New engiind, || “Connecticut, WASHINGTON, Guanueston, 
B SL Ween Gree dasin, Ii Seaicne nitinots, Veg ith, See a een eee 
A 4 ; issouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
9 g g 2 —_ S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
/ | 3 ashington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and va 
A = 3 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. Py 
: > > cg > oej4¥'jaoooag aes 
Al. |jrises.| sors. |e" |imises.| sons. [he's ||nises.| sors. [roees pises.| Sere, [Res 7 
. H. M.| H. M| oH. M.|| HB. M|H. Mj a. M/| HH. M|#H. M.| H. M.|| H. M.| H. MH. M. ‘ 
“fe 1S 714,514, 1 9i) 711) 517) 1 7 7 7 5 21) 1 5 6 55) 5 321258 
Be 2|M 713) 515] 2 8|| 710] 518] 2 5|| 7 6| 5221 2 Ql 654) 534 152° 
f 3/Tu 712| 516 3 4\| 7 9| 520] 3 1l| 7 5] 5 23] 2 57|| 654) 534, 246 | 
: 4) W 7 10| 5 18| 3 58|| 7 8] 521| 3 55l| 7 4] 5 24] 3 50|| 6 53) 535, 337 
5|Th 7 10| 519] 449]| 7 7| 5 22) 445]| 7 3] 5 26) 4.41]| 6 52) 5 36 VOT 
: 6|Fr 7 9| 520] 536|| 7 6| 5 23| 5 32\| 7 2 5 27] 5 28|| 6 52) 5387) 514 
7\Sa” 7 §| 522] 619|| 7 4| 525) 616]) 7 1) 5 28) 6 12)| 6 51) 5 38 5-59, 5c 
= 8S 7 6| 5 Q3lrises.!| 7 3} 5 26lrises.|| 7 0| 5 29]rises.|| 6 50) 5 39 rises. 
3 9|M 7 51 524) 618|| 7 2] 5 27] 6 21)| 6 59} 5 30) 6 24)| 6 49) 5 40) 6 33 i‘ 
o 10/Tu 7 A 5 26| 720] 7 Il 5 28] 7 22]! 6 58] 5 31] 7 24]! 6 48) 5 41) 730, ie 
a 11/W 7 3| 5971 8 22ll 7 ol 5 30] 8 24\| 657] 5 32| 8 25|| 647] 542] 828 
4 12|/Th 7 11 5 28] 9 26|| 6 58| 5 31] 9 26|| 6 56) 5 34| 9 27|| 6 46] 5 43) 9 26 
= 13)Fr 7 O| 5 29/10 31 6 57) 5 32)10 30 6 54| 5 35/10 30]! 6 46) 5 44/1026 
a 14/5a 6.59} 5 31|11 37|| 6 56] 533/11 36] 6 53) 5 36/11 34\| 6 45) 5 44/11 27 
. 15|S 6 57| 5 32/A.M.|| 6 55| 5 34/A.M.| 6 52} 5 37/A.M.|| 6-44] 5 45)A.M, | 
e 16|M 6 56] 5 33/12 45|| 6 53) 5 36/12 43]) 6 51) 5 38/12 40 6 43] 5 46|12 30 
Be 17|Tu 6 541 5 34) 1 54|| 6 52| 5 37] 1 50)| 6 50] 5 39} 1 47]! 6 42) 5 47) 1 35 
ic 18) W 6 53| 536! 3 1/| 651| 538] 2 57|] 6 48] 5 40) 2 53)! 6 41) 5 48) 2 39° 
19|Th _6 52) 537) 4 4/| 6 49 5 39| 4 Ol] 6 47] 5 42] 3 56|| 6 40) 5 49) 3 42 
20/Fr 6 50| 538] 5 2|| 648] 5 40] 4 58] 6 46] 5 43) 4 54)| 6 39! 5 50 440° 
3 21\Sa 6 49| 5 40] 5 53/| 6 47| 5 42] 5 50/| 6 44] 5 44) 5 46) 6 38) 5 50) 5 34 
e 2218S 6 47| 5 41| sets.|| 6 45] 5 43] sets.|| 6 43] 5 45] sets.|| 6 36) 5 51) sets. 
Ss 23|M. 6 46] 5 42| 6 32/| 6 44] 5 44) 6 34/| 6 42] 5 46] 6 36|| 635) 5 52) 6 42. 
¥ 24'Tu 6 44 5 43] 7 41|| 6 42] 5 45] 7 42|| 6 40| 5 47) 7 44/| 6 34) 5 53 7 46 
; 25| W 6 43| 5 45} 8 48] 6 41] 5 46] 8 49|| 6 39] 5 48} 8 49) 6 33) 5 54 8 48- 
g 26|Th 6 41] 5 46] 9 53|| 6 39] 5 47] 9 52|| 6 38) 5 49) 9 52)) 6 32) 5 55 9 48 
4 27\Fr 6 40] 5 47/10 56|| 6 38} 5 48/10 54|| 6 36} 5 50/10 52)| 6 31) 5 56|10 46 
28|Sa 6 38] 5 48/11 56/| 6 36] 5 50\11 54|| 6 35) 5 51/11 51)) 6 30 5 56)11 42 
ON eee ee SE Aas SIS Ala ee 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


Day OF Day OF DAY OF Day OF rds 
Montu.jx. M.. 8.|[MonTH.|H. M. S./|MONTH.|)H. M. 8. Montu.|H. M. 8,||MONTH.JH. M. 


“lie a3 46ll 7 (12 14 18] 13 |12 14 23]| 19 |12 14 Oj] 25 |12 18 14 — 
8 


1 ; 
BNL LS. Oo 12 14 21 J4 |12 14 21)| 20 213 54| 26 112 13 5 ‘ 
38 112 14 0 9 |12 14 23|| 15 |12 14 18) 21 213 48]) 27 |12 12 54 , 
4 |12 14° 6i| 10 |12 14 24 16 |12 14 15]] 22 |i12 13 40)| 28 [12 12 43 

& {12 14°11]| 11 |12 14 24 17 112 14 10}) 23 |12 13 32 
‘6 {12 14 15|| 12 |12 14 24 18 112 14 6] 24 112 13 24 


. \ ? TWILICHT. ‘ 
ae _ PLACES. Feb. | Begins, A.M.)}Ends, P. M. Feb, Begins, A.M.jEnds, P. M. Feb.|Begins, A.M. Ends, P. M. 
j H. M, H. M. H. M. H. M. M. one 
Boston...! I § 38 6 51 nla 5 28 Wark 21 5 15 7 13 
New York} 1 | 5 37 651 | 11} 5 87 7 2 | 21 : i 2 
‘ ton.) 1 |. 5-36 6 52 |11] 5 Q7 Wao bt 2d 
poet aa Y eait 21 5 15 7 13 


Charleston! 1 est 6 67. 1 Mab 6-24 
MOON’S PHASES (GASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


Dip He Ks D BH.  M. 
Full Moon... 2.252020 csseeeeeees 8 4 49 p. M.}| New Moon.....-.--+se¢ eettesas 22 9 127. M. 
‘Last Quarter........--++--ses eee 16.4 A.M. a 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mats. - 
aed ?. ; 
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(Local Mean Time.) 
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‘a * 
er ae Calendar for mig eee cae: Calendar for “Calendar for 
aha 3 ‘||. New England, Connecticut, _ WASHINGTON, . CHARLESTON, 
s N. Y, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, »A 
£6 | Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, uri, F 
© |> N. and §. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Bo |] Wetoees 8 ones tts 
ro) 
Be Sun | Sun {Moon |’ v 
=| ||RIses.}] SETS. |R. & 8. i ye ; 
H. M.|#H, M. : nu. M. M- 4 
6 36) 5 49 .M. BD M. k 
6 35] 5 51 5 52/12 52) 55 37 
6 33). 5 52) 5 53| 147 55 30 
6 31) 5 53 5 54) 2 39 6 20 ; 
6 30) 5 54 5 55| 3 27 6 9 j 
. 6:28) 5 55 5 56) 4 12 6 54 % ¥ 
6 26] 5 57| 4 56}| 6 26) 5 58! 4 52 6 37 s : 
6 25| 5 58) 5 32\| 6 24) 5 59) 5 29) 6 6. a 
6 23) 5 59) 6 5]| 622) 6 0} 6 3 6 6 
| 6 21] 6. Ojrises.||' 6 21) 6 Irises. 6 . 6 ‘ 
6 20| 6 1|.717|)) 619) 6 2 718 6 18 6 ; 
618] 6 2| 8 23/)| 618} 6 3) 8 23 6 8 22 6 + 
6161 6 4| 930] 616, 6 4| 9 29 6 5| 927 6 | 
615] 6 5/10 38|| 6 14) 6 5/10 36)| 6 14 6 10 33)| 6 6 % 
613) 6 6/11 46)) 6.13) 6 6/11 43)| 6 12) 6 11 40)| 6 6 8 - 
611) 6 7/A.M.|| 611) 6 7/A.MJ| 611] 6 S|A.M_|| 6 6 ; 4 
1} 6 9} 6 8/12 53]/|.6 9] 6 8112 49]| 6 9} 6 912 45)|.6 6 2 4 
6 8/6 9] 157]| 6 8 6 9) 153)| 6 8) 6 10) 1 48) 6 6 4 $ 
6 6) 611) 255)\.6 6) 610) 251 6 6) 611] 2 47|| 6 6 32 4 
6 Al 612] 347]).6 4.612! 3 43/] 6 4 6 12) 3391] 6 6 26 a 
| 6: 2] 6 13} 4 32]) 6 3] 6 18] 4 29)| 6° 3) 6 12| 4 25)| 6 6 14. % 
6 11614) 511] 6 1] 614 5 9} 6 1) 613) 5 SG 6 6 4 58 “ 
5 59} 6 15) 5 46] 5.59) 6 15) 5 45)) 6 O| 6 14) 5 43]| 6 1) 6, 5 38 t 
5 57| 6 16) sets.||~5 58] 6 16] sets.|| 5 58) 6 15) sets.|] 5 59) 6 sets. i 
5 56| 6 17) 7 35|| 5 56| 6 17) 7 34)| 5 56) 6 16) 7 34) 5 58) 6 782 3 
.5 54 6 19} 8 39)|| 5 54; 6 18} 8 38)| 5 55) 6 17) 8 36)| 5 56) 6 8 31 , 
552) 6 20) 9 421) 5 53} 6 19) 9 40)| 5 53] 6 18) 9 37]| 5 55) 6 9 29 o 
5/50) 6 21/10 42)) 5 51] 6 20,10 40\) 5 52) 6 19/10 36]| 5 54] 6 26 7 
5 48) 6 22)11 40)) 5 49) 6 21/11 37)| 5 50) 6 20/11 33)| 5 53) 61 20 ; 
5 47) 6 23)A.M.|| 5 48] 6 22)A.MJ| 5 49] 6 21;A.M.)| 5 a 61 .M. . 
5 451 6 24112 35)| 5 46) 6 23112 31i| 5 47 5 50! 61 13 a 
mk aol SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
Day or; DAY OF Day OF DAY OF DAY OF 
- Monru.Ja. mM. 8,||Monra.j#. mM. s.|[MONTH.|H. M. §.|(MONTH.|e. M.  8.|/MonTH.|H. 
py ol (12°12 32))-..8 [12.10 58]}> 14 ]12 9 22\) 20 J12 -% 388i) 26 j12 
Peeretl 201220 911 10-43) 15, 1S" 9 Si SLT 5 sO eT Te 
: 12°12 7-10. 412 10. 27}|* 16 J12. 8-48)] 22 19. 7. Si 28 119 
12 11 54) 11 412 10 11]) 17 ]12 8 31}, 23.112 6 44) 29 j1g 
12, 21 4h) 12.412 §9).55)) 618 112) 8 13}, 24.412 .6995i| 30. 112 
DO TieT dS 112-29 39) 19.112. Foot eo- 112 -6N 7) 31 as 


12,11 12 


~ Wash’ton. 
_ Charleston| 1 


r 


Seen ee 


Od 11 4 50 7 31 21 4 34 
7 19 11 4 5A 7 27 21 4 AL 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD _TIME). 
D. HR. ‘ D,. “Ho. 
a eeeebe Ge Wat os wd err tose emule Soy a 


00! 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. 


, 


re ry cv $ a " a) sa ye Aa - 
be as A lial ill Sea acct eM aa Riga NB Ea at ew i lh 
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y ; ae oe ae 
et Daily Calendar, 1925. assure 
4th Month. APRIL. ‘ee 
oh : : Sa, Se 30e Daye: ) 
a] g |] CERT] SSB he, || catena is 
= 3 New England, * Connecticut, WAGHINGION: Gatmcuates, ey 
le ae Michigan, Wisconsin, || ~ Indians: Titinots,” Resour Eeanaaees Printer erat 
o- g 2 N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
E 4 3 ashington, and yoming, an evada, an Arizona, and vite ty 
a 3 ~ Oregon Northern California. || Central California, || Southern California. ; 
3 > Pa Pa at Baie —. | ————— ‘ 
f Al A_|[rises.| sors [eie's|[rises | come, Rees. Rises. | Sore. [ae s.|fmses.| Sore. [a os. ag 
¥ H. M| HB. MJ H. M.|| H. M.| BH. M.}H. MJ) H. M.| H. M.| BH. u|| eH. wl ml a. : 
i 1 5 43] 6 25) 1 25]| 5 44) 6 24) 1 21)| 5 46} 6 23) 117|| 549) 6 20) 1 2 
2 5 42| 6 26| 211]] 5 43) 6 25| 2 7/| 544) 6 24) 2 3]| 5 47] 6 20) 149 
1 3) 5 40] 6 28} 2 52|| 5 41] 6 26] 2 49]] 5 42) 6 25] 2 45]| 5 46) 6 21) 232 
‘ 4 5 38] 6 29) 3 30|| 5 40) 6 27] 3 27|| 5 41] 6 26] 3 24|| 5 45) 6 22) 313 — 
~ 5 5 36| 6 30| 4 4|] 538] 628] 4 QIl 539] 6 27| 3 59|| 5 44) 6 22) 3 51 *: 
ess 6 5 35| 6 31| 435|| 5 36] 6 30] 4 34]| 5 38) 6 28] 4 33]| 5 42) 6 23) 4 27 
af 7 $e 6 32| 5 6|| 535) 631) 5 5j| 536] 629) 5 4 5 41] 624) 5 2 
‘ 8 31] 6 33\rises.|| 5 33] 6 32lrises.|| 5 35] 6 30|rises.|| 5 40, 6 25|rises.. 
: 9 5 30| 6 34) 7 17|| 531) 6 33] 7 16]| 5 33] 6 31) 7 14)| 5 38) 6 25) 7. 10— 
2 10|Fr 5 28] 6 35| 8 26|| 5 30] 6 34] 8 24]| 5 32] 6 32) 8 22!) 5 37) 6 26) 8 14 
a 11/Sa 5 26| 6 36] 9 36l| 5 28] 6 35| 9 34]! 5 30] 6 33] 9 30] 5 36) 6 27; 920 — 
= 12|S 5 25) 6 38/10 46|| 5 27) 6 36/10 42)| 5 29) 6 34/10 38)| 5 35 6 27/10 25 
ie 13|M 5 23| 6 39|11 52\| 5 25) 6 37/11 48|| 5 27] 6 35/11 43)| 5 33] 6 28/11 29 ~ 
a 14\Tu 5 21| 6 40\/A.M.|| 5 24) 6 38|A.M.|| 5 26] 6 36/A.M.|| 5 32) 6 29;A.M. 
4 15|W 5 20| 6 41/12 52\| 5 22| 6 39|12 48]| 5 24) 6 36/12 43]| 5 31) 6 30/12 29 
3 5 18| 6 42] 1 45|| 5 20| 6 40] 1 42|| 5 23] 6 37] 137|| 5 30] 6 30) 124 
oP 5 16) 6 43] 2 32|| 518] 6 41] 2 28|| 5 21! 6 38) 2 25]| 5 29) 6 31) 213 
gq 515] 6 44| 3 11|| 517] 6 42| 3 9|| 5 20) 6 39) 3 6) 5 28) 632) 257 
513| 6461 3 46|| 516] 6 43] 3 45|| 5 18] 6 40} 3 43]| 5 26) 6 32) 337 
; 5191 647] 418] 514] 6 44| 418]| 517! 6 41] 417]| 5 25) 6 33) 414 
5 10] 6 48] 4.48]| 513] 6 45| 4 49]] 5 16] 6 42] 449) 5 24) 6 34) 449 _ 
5 9|: 6 49| sets.|| 5 11] 6 46/sets.|| 5 14) 6 43] sets.|| 5 23) 6 35) sets. 
5 7| 650] 7 28|| 5 10| 6 47| 7 26) 513] 6 44) 7 24)| 5 22) 6 35) 717 | 
5 6 651] 8 30)| 5 9| 6 48| 8 27)|| 5 12) 6 45) 8 24) 5 21) 6 36 814.— 
5 Al 6 52] 9 29|| 5 7 6 49] 9 26) 5 10). 6 46 9 22|| 5 20} 6 37! 910. 
5 3} 6 53/10 26|| 5 6] 6 50/10 22!) 5 9} 6 47/10 18] 5 18 6 38)10 4. 
5 1] 65441118] 5 4| 651/11 14'| 5 8] 6 48)11 10) 5 17 6 38]10 56 | 
28 5 0| 656/A.M.|| 5 3] 6 52)/A.M.|| 5 6) 6 49/11 58)| 5 16 6 39/11 44 
29 459| 657112 6I| 5 2| 654|12 2) 5 5) 650 A.M.|| 5 15] 6 40)A.M. 
30 457| 6 58/12 50)| 5 0 6 512 40) 8 4) 6 51)12 42); 5 14 6 40}12 28 © 


; SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. : i” 
Day OF Day OF 


DAY OF Day OF 
MontH.|e. mm. 8.j|MontH.a. M. 8.|[MONTH.|H. M. , 8.||MONTH.JH. M.S MONTH.|B. M. 

Ue hh Se ee 7 112 213/| 13 |12 O 35) 19 {11 59 9 95) |VAVaT* 58en, 
Q |12 3 41 g 112 1 56|| 14 |12 0 20]) 20 '11 58 56 26 |11 57 47 
“3 {12 3 24 9 |12 140]| 15 |12 O Sj 21 11 58 43 Q7 \11 57 37 

4 |12 3 6]} 10 |12 1 23 16 |11 59 50|} 22 {11 58 31!) 28 j11 57 28 
Bette. GUase 1Ey 11S) Leg 17 11 59 36|| 23 |11 58 19]} 29 |11 57 19 
6 |12 2 31)} 12 |12 0 51 18 |11 59 22|| 24 |11 58 8]) 30 |11 57 1) 


TWILICHT. 4 


PLACES. Apr, ;Begins, A.M.)Ends, P. M. Apr. |Begins, A.M.jEnds, P. M.) Apr.|Begins, A.M. Ends, P. M. 


es = H. M. H. M. H. * M. a . M. 
Boston...] 1 4 7 8 2 11 3 47 816. | 21) 3 27 8 32 
New York] 1 4 10 7 58 |} 11] 3 51 812 |21) 3 32 8 26 
Wash’ton.| 1 4 14 7 54 il 3.57 8 7 |21; 3 39 8 20 
Charlestonl 1 | 4 25 743 {111 411 752 |21| 3 57 8 2 

; MOON’S PHASES (HASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
, 7% %§ 1S a. we, | Last Quarter 3 76 40 Pw 
i HEC UWA erin tenes 33 a. me | Last Quarter....-..-+00eeeeeeres : 
Boone 2a B40 98 Bea | Now Moon 22 --+2s220750°0571190 10. 20°F Mk 
Morning Stars—Vénus, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. 
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Daily Calendar, 1925. K ; 
5th Month.. _ MAY. 31 Days. : 
y (Local Mean Time.) ; er 

. 
\ ¥ « . 
for Calendar for : \ 
sali bei ate New YorK Crry, Calendar for Calendar for 
3 New England, Connecticut, _ WASHINGTON, CHARLESTON, i 
: N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Pet 
E Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, | 
© N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, By OpDaaES, Cao Utah, Texas, ae Fo “ 
‘ shi , and Wyoming, an evada, and 5 e 
= sib bi Northern California. |} Central California. Southern California. 
= < 
3 : 
eS Sun , Sun |Moow || Sun | Sun ; Moon || Sun Sun’ | Moon 
QA Risus.| SETS. |R. & 8.||Rises.| Sprs ‘R. & 8.||RISES.| SETS. |R. & 8.)| RISES. 


H. M.j 3. M.}| BH. M. a fe = = || H. Mj H. M.| 3. M.jj H aE. 
4 56| 659| 128]| 459] 656] 1 25/1 5 3| 652] 1 21\| 513 ; 
45417 0| 2 3i| 458] 657] 2 oO 5 2 6 53] 157/| 512 
|| 453] 7. 1] 235|] 457] 653] 233l| 5 of 654] 231] 511 
|M 452\ 7 213 5]| 455] 659} 3 4|| 459] 6551 3 3i| 51 
\Tu 450| 7% 3| 334] 454] 7 0} 334|| 458] 656] 3 34] 51 
Ww 449|7 41 4 4) 453 7 1] 4 4] 457] 6571 4 oll 5 4 
Th 448| 7 6] 435|[>452| 7 9] 437|| 4561 658] 4391 6 : 
3/Fr 447| 7 "rises.|| 4 51! 7 Sirises.|| 4 55) 6 S59}rises.|| 5 ¥ 
ISa_: || 446| 7 8| 83ill 450| 7 4] 8 27l| 454] 7 ‘Ol 8 24ll 5 
is |] 4441-7 9] 9 411] 448] 7 5] 9 37/] 453] 7 Of 9 sall_5 
4 43| 7 10110 46]| 4.47/\7 6/10 41)| 452] 7 1110 37/| 5 + 
4 49| 7 11]11 43]| 4.46] 7 7/1139] 451| 7 9111 84ll 5 * 
4 41| 7 19/A.M.|| 445\ 7 sl|A.M|| 450] 7 SIAM 5 
4 40| 7 13/12 $2|| 4 44| 7 9|12 29] 449| 7 4|12 25|| 5 2 4 
439|'7 14] 114l| 4.43] 7 10] 111]| 448] 7 5] 1-81 5 2 ] 
4 38| 7 15| 150|| 4 49| 711] 148|) 447] 7 6| 146) 5 1 ‘ 
4 37| 716] 222 441] 712] 291/| 4461 7 7] 2201 5 oO f 
~ |] 4 36| 717] 2 59\| 4 40] 7 13] 2 59|| 4451 7 81 25all 5 0 
4 35| 718] 3 21|| 4 40] 714] 3 29|| 4 44] 7 9| 3 93i| 4.59): ; 
4 34] 7 19| 3 49|| 4 39| 7 14] 3 51/| 444) 710] 353i| 458 
4 33] 7 20) 4 19|| 4 38| 7 15| 4 29|| 443| 7 10] 42511 458 q 
4 32) 7 21) sets.|| 437] 7 16) 'sets.|| 4 42) 7 11] sets.i) 4 57 4 
- |] 4 39] 7 29) 8 17|| 436] 7 i7| 8 14)| 449] 719) 8 10/| 4.56 5 
4 31| 7 23| 9 12|| 436| 718] 9 8|! 44a] 7131 9 sll 456 4 
4 30| 7 24110. 2| 435] 7 19| 9 58|| 4 40| 714] 9 53]| 456 <3 
4 29| 7 25|10 47|| 434) 7 20/10 43|| 4 40} 7 15110 39]| 4 55 4 
4 29) 7 2611 27]| 434) 7 21/11 24|| 439] 7 15111 Q0l| 455 4 
& 28] 7 26/A M.|| 4 33| 7 22/12 ol] 4 38| 7 1611 57]| 454 — 
|| 498] 7 27/12 3] 433] 7 221A. M || 438] 7 17/A. Ml 4 54 a 
|| 427| 7 28112 36]| 4 39] 7 23/12 33/| 437] 7 18112 31l| 454 “ul 
496 729! 1 6] 432i 724] 1 4/| 4371 718 1 3il 45 am 
» SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 4 
Day or Day OF DAY OF DAY OF DAY OF : 
MONTH.|H. M. 8,||MonTH.|a. M, 8.||MONTH.|/H. M. 98.//MonTH.Ja. mm,  s.{/MonTa.a oe ee 
EN allocate Si Mi QM ONE tr Be fe IONE 
1 {11 57 3i) 8 {11 56 24]| 14 11 56 19/ 20 |11 56 22l| 96 l11 5651 
2 56 56] 9 |11 56 20]] 15 |11 56 19\| 21 |11 56 Q5|| 97 |11 5657. 
3 56 49|| 10 |11 56 18]| 16 {11 56 13|| 22 {11 56 Q9|| 98 11 57 4 
“af 56 43\] 11 |11 56 15]) 17 |11 56 14|| 93 |11 56 34l| 29 |11 57 12 
8 56 38] 12 |11 56 14) 18 |11 56 16]] 24 |11 56 39|| 30 111 57 20 
6 56 32] 18 |11 56 13|} 19 |11 56 19|| 95 111 56 45\| 31. 11157 08 
" 56 28 
Te te dA Se ee ee 
‘ TWILIGHT. 
nels H. M. H. OM, . M. H. M. a eS 
Boston...| 1] 3 7 | 848 |11| 248 | 9°5 |or} ¢¢o | 5 25 
New York} 1] 314 | 841 |11] 267 | 856 191] @42 | 911 
Wash’ton.| 1] 322 ) 833 |11| 3 6 | 847 |91] 953 | 9 4 
Charleston| 11 343 | 812 111! 331 | 892 191! 391 | 899 
: MOON'S eae a (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
\ i ELS cn 
Tas Gres ee i | Bex uae Tecktca PRI es rae 48 au, 
Morning Stars—Mereury, Jupiter. 


QUATUEE ois paie tee ERE 30-3 
Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn, ; 


ae ee eee ae ee ee eee ee ye > ik ET as ee “a 
i ee 2 i ; Peat erg . EN. thd Ne aa ea Rt 


Daily Calendar, 1925. 55 


: i 
6th Month. JUNE. , lS 802 Dayana ‘ 
(Local Mean Time.) : Sy, 
a, ae 
= Calendar for Calendar for ' 
= ww eed a pore City, Calendar for » Calendar for wv 
7 i g : ig ° onnecticut, WASHINGTON, HARLUSTON, f 
eS) una Pe taan, || pam nce || Sams, Seeaiy || Some alee 
p . 4 . . ana, Arkansas, By 
iv 2 2 N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
s a Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and ‘ 
5 s 3 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California, — 
‘ > >» |— | - |__| SS 
; 3 3 Sun } Sun | Moon ]| Sun } Sun ;Moon || Sun } Sun |] Moon]! Sun }| SUN | MOON | 
‘, A) Q RIses.| SETS. |R. & S.|/RIsES.| Sers. |R. & 8.||RISES.| SETS. |R. & S.|//RISES.| SETS. /R. & 8S. 
; BH. M.| H. M.| H. M.|| B. MJ H. M.| HB. M(H. Mj HB. M.| BH. M|| BH. mje. mle. Mt. 
‘ 1|M 4 26| 7 30} 134]| 431] 7 25] 1 34\| 4 36] 719] 133]| 4531 7 2) 131 
‘ 2iTu 4 25| 7 30; 2 2|| 430) 7 25) 2 3}) 436) 720) 2 4) 453) 7 3) 2 4” 
3|W 4 25| 7 31| 2 32!| 430] 7 26) 2 33/| 4 36] 7 20; 235|| 4521 7 4) 239 © 
4|Th 4 24) 7 32) 3 4l| 430) 727] 3 6)| 435) 721) 3 9) 4521 7 4) 317 
q 5|Fr 4 24) 7 33| 3 40]| 4 291 7 27] 3 44|| 4 35] 7 22) 3 48]| 452) 7 5) 358 © 
4 6|Sa 4 24) 7 33lrises.|| 4 29| 7 QSjrises.|| 435] 7 22\rises.|| 452) 7 Sirises. 
a, 7S 424) 7 34] 8 30|| 4 29] 7 29] 8 25)| 4 35] 7 23] 8 21]) 452| 7 6 8 6 © 
i? 8|M 4 23| 7 34] 9 33|| 4 29| 7 29] 9 29]| 434] 7 23] 9 24)| 452) 7 619 9 
9/Tu 4 23| 7 35/10 27|| 4 28] 7 30|10 24)| 4 34] 7 24/10 19]| 452) 7 7/10 6 
5 10) W 4 23| 7 36|11 14|| 4 28] 7 30|11 11|| 434) 724/11 7} 451) 7 7/1056 
4 11/Th 4 23| 7 36|11 52|| 4 28] 7 31/11 50]| 4 34! 7 25/11 48]) 451) 7 711 40 — 
-d 121 Fr 422] 7 37/A.M.|| 4 28] 7 31/A.M.]| 4 34) 7 25|A.M.]| 451) 7 8)/A.M. 
ae 13|Sa 4 22| 7 37|12 26]| 4 28] 7 32/12 25), 4 34) 7 26/12 241] 451) 7 8/1218 © 
a 14/8 A 22) 7% 38]12 57|| 4 28] 7 32/12 57|| 4 34] 7 26/12 56]| 451) 7 912 54 > 
pt 15|M 4 22] 7 38] 1 26|| 4 28| 7 33] 1 26]| 434] 7 27) 127] 451) 7 9) 128” 
a 16/Tu 4 22) 739] 1 54\| 4 28] 7 33] 1 55|| 434) 727]. 1 57|| 452) 7 92 7 | 
® 17|W 4 22| 7 39| 2 23|| 4 28] 7 33] 2 25]| 4 34) 7 27| 2 28)| 4 52] 7 10 2350 
& 18/Th 4 29| 739] 2 54|| 4 28] 7 34] 2 57/|| 434) 7 28) 3 1]| 452) 710) 311 
a 19) Fr 4 23| 7 40] 3 28|| 4 28] 7 34] 3 32/| 4 34] 7 28) 3 37|| 452) 710) 349 
z 20|/Sa 4 23| 740] 4 6|| 428) 7 34) 411]| 4 34) 7 28) 4 16)) 4 52) 710} 430 — 
be 21/S 4 23| 7 40| sets.|| 4 28| 7 34| sets.|| 4 34] 7 28] sets.|| 4 52) 7 11] sets. 
a! 22\M 4 23) 7 40] 8 45|| 429 7 35] 8 41]| 4 35] 7 29) 8 36]| 4 52) 711) 8 22 
fs 23|Tu 4 24! 7 40! 9 27|| 429) 7 35| 9 23] 435) 7 29) 9 19)| 453) 711) 9 6 
a 24) W 424) 740110 4|| 429) 735/10 1]| 435) 7 29] 9 58)) 453) 7 11 946 
25|Th 4941 7 41110 38|| 4 29| 7 35/10 35|| 4 36) 7 29/10 33]| 4 53) 7 12/10 24 © 
26| Fr 424) 7 41|11 8|| 430] 7 35/11 6]| 436] 729/11 5]) 454) 712 10 58 — 
3 , 27\Sa 4 25| 7 41/11 36|| 430) 7 35/11 36]| 4 36) 7 29/11 35]| 4 54) 7 12/11 31 
d 28|S 495} 7 41/A.M.|| 431] 7 35|/A.M.|| 4 36] 7 29/A.M.|| 4 54) 7 12)/A.M. — 
4 29|M. 426] 741/12 4|| 431] 735/12 4|| 437] 729/12 4)| 455) 712/12 4 © 
30|Tu 4 26| 7 41/12 32\| 4 31) 7 35/12 33)) 4 uy 7 29)12 34)| 4 55) 7 12 1237 © 
i ' SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. iy Fes 
a Monre. Hor Mi 8. Mowe He PMs 8: Monee H. M. S. Monee rE. Me Monten He M. 8. ag 
T4111. 57 37, 7 111 58 37|| 18 |11 59 47]/ 19 |12 1 Ay). 25 12 2 22 
a 2 j11 57 46 g 111 58 48]| 14 {12 O O}] 20 |12 117]| 26 |12 2 35 
. 3 111 57 55|| 9 {11 58 59|| 15 {12 0 13]) 21 [12 1 31]| 27 |12 2 48 
% 4 |11 58 5|| 10 |11 59 11]} 16 |12 0 25 22 {12 1 44) 28 [12 3 0 
5 |11 58 15|| 11 |11 59 23|| 17 |12 0 38] 23 |12 1 57) 29 |12 3 12. 
6 |11 58 26|| 12 |11 59 35|| 18 112 0 5ijj 24 [12 2 10|| 30 112 3 24 


TWILIGHT. i? 
June.Begins,A.M.jHnds, P. M.|June.)Begins,4.M.)Hnds, P. M. June.|Begins,A.M.j!nds, P.M. 


——_———- 


~~ 


——— | | | 


+ 


' 
: 


Ae. 4 BH. M. H. . . M. Hoy Me 2 
1} 218 938 |11}] 210 950 |21| 2 8 9 55 
1] 229 9 26 | 11] 2 23 9 36 |21| 2 22 9 41 
1; 2 42 914 |11} 2-36 9 23 |21| 2 35 9 28 
11 314 g 42 (11! 3 10 3849 |211 3 10 8 53 


MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


5 4 48 p.m. | New Moon 2 
“UTI fit Par ee ee ; MECN INGA MOODs 6 sa iies ose sees pemenes a i 
Casters Seg 3 7 44 a.m. | First Quarter. . +... ---s eee esas 

Morning Ry Stats—Mercury, Jupiter. 7 Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


7th Month. 


eh rk 
3 i 
, \ 
he 


ore CO 
oof 8 O51? 


de iB iB 09 09 09 
we O90 20 


_ PLACES, 


 Boston...| 1 

New York] 1 
- Wash’ton.| 1 
_ Charleston} 1 


. Full Moon........... 
Last yi) SO 
Morning Stars—None. 


Calendar for 
Bo ‘f 


JULY. 
(Local Mean Time.) 


ap STON, EW YORK 
ics New England, Connecticut, 
rd WN. ¥. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
i= Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, fllinois, 
o N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
a Washington, and Wyoming, and 
= Oregon. Northern California. 
° . 
aoe Sun | SuN |Moon]|] Sun ; SUN | Moon 
he A Risus.| SETS. |B. & S.||/RISES.| SETS, |R. & 5. 
H. M|H. M.|H. MJ) H. M.|H. M.| BR. M. 
WwW 426) 7 735) 1 4 
Th 427.7 35| 1 38 
| Fr 4 28) 7 216 
Sa 4 28| 7 2 
|S 4 29| 7 . 
1M. : 4 29) 7 0 
Tu 4 30| 7 Q 
3|Ww 431] 7 7 
=9) . A 31| 7 5 
A 32) 7 8 
A 33) 7 9 
A 34) 7 9 
4 34|.7 A.M. 
4 35) 7 12 29 
4 36) 7 EQ 
A 37| 7 1 34 
438) 7 i 
4 38) 7 2.52 
4 39) 7 3 38 
440) 7 sets. 
441) 7 8 2 
442) 7 8 38 
A 43) 7 9 10 
4 44) 7 939 
4 45) 7 ID) 27 
446) 7 10 36 
4 AT) 7 ll 4 
448) 7 11 36 
449) 7 A.M. 
450) 7 12 11 
4 51l 7 Q1112 47 717112 52 


Day OF 
.||MONTH.|H.  M, 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


Calendar for 
WASHINGTON, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 


SuN 
RISES. 


Sun Sun ,; Moon 


RISES. 


Calendar for 
CHARLESTON, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, 


Sun } Moon 
SETS. |R. & Ss. 


4 55 
4 56 
4 56 


ro 


7 29 A 57 
7:29 |) 457 
798\ 8 5\| 458 
7981 8 58|| 458 
728| 9 44l! 4.59 
7 27110 23|| 459 

4 43! 7 27|10 58|| 5° 

444) 7 27111 30] 5 0 

4441 796/A.M| 5 1 

445| 726112 11 5 1 

4 46| 7 25/12 32l| 5 2 

446| 72951 1 41 5 2 

447| 724, 138|| 5 3 

448| 7241 2161 5 4 

448] 7 23 ae 

4 49| 7 22 5 5 

450) 7 22) sets 5 6 

4\51| 7 21| 758] 5 6 

4 52| 720| $34\| 5 7 

4 52) 7201 9 715.7 

453| 719| 938l| 5 8 

454 718110 7|| 5 9 

4 55| 717/10 361 5 9 

4 56| 7 16|1 5 10 

4 57\ 7 15/1 511 

4 58| 7 14tA. 5 11 

4 58| 713 512 

4591 71 513 
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Nevada, an Arizona, and 
Central California. Southern Caifornia. . 
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5 27 
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5 29 
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TWILIGHT. 
suly . Begins, a.M.)Ends, P. M.|July., Begins, A.M.)Ends, P. M. 
H. M. eM. 
11 2 24 
11 2 36 
11| -2 48 
ce eT ie il 3 20 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
D H. M. 
Deiat Gislett 6s ‘ogni bf . M. ° 
Pes 12. 4 3 4 - Wises eae 


July .{Bogins, A.M.)Ends, P. M. 
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‘Boston...| 1 2 56 


ee Cay eS ee Te RIS My ee tk ee Re ee 
ys Vp: 


ae etsy ; he 


_ oo  atily Calendar, 1925. 
8th Month. ° AUGUST. 31 Days.) 9) 
{ (Local Mean Time.) Jt . 
‘ Se eee 
Calendar for Calendar for 2 
3 a BOSTON. New YorK Ciry, Calendar for Calendar for 
nyt e pacer ry 3 gs tare _. WASHINGTON, CHARLESTON, aN 
Peete a re Michigan, Wisco! Tadlane, siibsei, {|< Missouet Reanepe Loudiny hate 
° o N. and 8. Dakota, > lowe nt ebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Ataxia Ati 
4 2 Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and _ Arizona, and | 
= 3 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 
> > = ara wre ane | |S SS 
B) BSS.) SS NCS aS. | SOS RNS |S | S| aS | SS |S, 
H. wig. Mig. wile. Mig. Mia. Mile. mia. me. Mi) a. Mm. |e. MM. 
1\Sa 452) 7 20) 1 36)) 4 56) 716) 140)| 5 O} 711) 1 46)) 5 13 QV I. 
aS 4 53] 719) 2 32]| 457) 715] 238]| 5 1) 710) 2 43]| 5 14 2.59%. "y 
3)M 454) 7-18} 3 38]} 4 58} 714) 3 43]] 5 2) 7 9) 3 49]) 515 4,4 
4\Tu 455) 7 16lrises.|| 459] 7 13lrises.|| 5 3] 7 Sjrises.|| 5 15 ises. 
5| W 4 56| 7 15) 8 21|| 4 59} 712) 818)| 5 4) 7 7| 8 16)| 516 Siose 
6|Th 4 57| 7 14) 8 56|| 5 0} 710) 8 55|| 5 5) 7 6) 8 54) 517 8 49 
7Fr 4 58! 713] 9 28)| 5 21 7 9| 928)| 5 6) 7 5)'9 28]) 518 927 
8|Sa 459| 711} 959|| 5 31 7 8/10 O}] 5 6) 7 410 1 518 0 Si 
9|S 5 O| 71010 28 5 41 7 711030)| 5 7 7 3/11 32)| 519 O38ya 
10|M 5 1] 7 9110 59|| 5 4) 7 S511 Qi) 5 8 7 211 5! 5 20 Wt 13- P 
11/Tu 5 2) 7 7111 31)| 5 5) 7 4/11 35|| 5 9) 7 011 39] 5 20 149 
12|W 5 3| 7 6AM 5 6| 7 3|A.M.|| 5.10} 6 59/A.M||| 5 21 M. 
13/Th 5 4.7 4/12 6 5 71 7 1)1211]) 511] 6 58/12 15)| 5 22 }12 28 
14\Fr 5 5| 7 3|12 461] 5 8] 7 O12 50|| 5 12] 6 57)12 56)| 5 22 G6) LOR 
15|Sa 5 6] 7 2| 129]| 5 9] 6 59) 1 35]| 5 13] 6 55) 1 40)| 5 23 1 56 
16\S 5 8] 7 O| 218|| 5 10) 657) 2 23)! 5 14) 6 54) 2 Q8l] 5 24 244 
17|M. 5 9) 659] 3.10|| 5 11] 6 56) 3 15]| 5 14) 6 53] 3 20)| 5 24 Sudoiae 
18|Tu 5101 6 57| 4 6]| 5 12) 6 54) 410]] 5 15) 6 51) 4 15)| 5 25 4 28 
19|W 5 11] 6 56} sets.|} 5 13] 6 53] sets.|| 5 16] 6 50} sets.|| 5 26 sets. | 
20|\Th 5 12) 6 54) 7 44|| 5 141 6 52) 7 43]| 5 17| 6 49) 7 41]| 5 26 SSB ee 
21: Fr 5 13] 6 53} 8 12]| 5 15} 6 50} 8 1]|| 5 18) 6 47) 8 11|| 5.27 8 Bs 
22'Sa 5 14] 6 51] 8 39|| 5 16] 6 49] 8 39]| 5 19] 6 46) 8 40)| 5 28 8 405% 
93/5 5 15| 650| 9 6\|| 517] 6 47| 9 8]! 5 20] 644) 9 9] 5 28 913 
24|M 5 16| 6 48] 9 35]| 5 18] 6 46] 9 38]| 5 21) 6 43] 9 40)| 5 29 947 
25\Tu 5 17| 646/10 8]| 519] 6 44/10 11]; 5 22) 6 41/10 14/| 5 30 0 24 
26|W 5 18] 6 45/10 44|| 5 20] 6 42/10 48)} 5 23) 6 40|10 53/| 5 30 Tours 
27\Th 5 19) 6 43/11 27|| 5 21) 6 41/11 32|| 5 24) 6 38/11 37] 5 31 152 — 
28|Fr 5 20| 6 41/A.M.|| 5 22) 6 39/A.M.|| 5 25| 6 37 A.M.|| 5 32 A.M. 
29|Sa 5 21| 6 40/12 18)| 5 23) 6 38/12 23|| 5 26) 6 36/12 29 5 32 12 45 
30/S 5 22| 6 38] 118|| 5 24) 6 36) 1 23]| 5 26) 6 34 eel 5 33 145 
311M? 5 23) 6 36) 2 26|! 5 251 6 35| 231" 5 27! 6 33! 2.36 5 34 | 2 51 F 
; ‘ SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. re 
Deroy, (Dla on alto. we eleome fe oe 5 [Moma mee 
rr 112) 6 10 8 |12 5 30]} 14 |12 4 34 20 |12 3 18|| 26 |12 146 — 
2 e112) 66 9 112 5 22il 15 j12 4& 22) Q1 }12 3 All) QT 11292 29 - 
3 |12 6 2 10 }12 5 14, 16 112° 4 21}] 22 112 2 49 28). | 2aed> Lie 
4 112 5°57) 12 |12 5 4 17 |12 3 58i| 23 |12 2 34|| 29 |12- 0 54 Ny 
5 |12 5 51] 12 |12 4-55 18 112 3 45]| 24 j12 2 18]| 50 |12 0 36° 
6 |12 5 45|| 13 |12 4 44 19 112 3 32\)-25 |12 2 2 31 |12 0 VER 
Gerit2. & 38 


TWILICHT. 


ee er A PL | A eee ea | Ee te 
PLAGES. jAug.|Regins,A.M.|inds, >. M.)Aug - Begins, A.M.|hnds, P. M.jAug .)Regins,A.M.)Ends, P. M. 


eee SSS eal = 
|] $$$ $$ |] ———_____—_—_—. - ci, 


f H. M. H. M. H. M. ; 
11 3 12 8 57 2) 3 28 8 37 % 


H 
9 16 

New York| 1 3 5 92:72 WEL [pe Set 849 | 21] 3 34 |°8 31 
8 57 


. ; 41 8 24 
Wash’ton.| 1 3 14 5 Na 3 28 8 42 Q1 3 
Charleston! 1 | 3 40 8 32 I11l 3 50 8 20 121! 3 59 8 7 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
. od, %5 BG a.m. | New Moon ip 8 Ib AM 
Full MoOon.....--+-sseseeeseeees . M. coverseragtcestrerss (29 oF) geipu eme 
GOT, alesse oes © Siiiliat .@—11 a.m. | First Quarter. ....-.-.-.++ 

f Morning Staii—wNone. a Fee . Stars—Mereury, Venus, Mars, amt ie 


N 


. Y, State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
.and S$. Dakota, 
Washington, and 
Oregon. 


P Pennsylyania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 

Wyoming, and 

Northern California. 


SuN | Moon 


Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 
Central California. 


lage. 1 whe he hy eT ee pgs LT Ome aah eee e %, ; 
elec noe ‘ We aa ety ep eee ae ay ah ek 
eo we t Pita t a ay ‘ fe bi 4 A ] = a te oy me ip 
«58 ae Daily Calendar, LOga > "ook i len =, 
~*~ 9th. Month. . SEPTEMBER, 30 Days. 
es 4 (Local Mean Time.) ‘ : 
it ' 
d es | eno! dar for 
Gaeta Eamon, bg Ser one City, Calendar for . Calendar for 
j New England, . Connecticut, WASHINGTON, CHARLESTON, 


Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, © 
Texas, New Mexico, 

Arizona, and 
Southern California. 


_|| Sun ) SuN ;Moon |} Sun Sun . SuN | Moon || Sun , SUN , Moon 
| Rises.| SETs. |R. & S.||/Ruses.| SeTs. |R. & S.||Rises.] Ses. |R. & S.)|RISES. SETS. |R. & 8. 
uo Min. Min. Mila. Mia, Mio. Milo. MiB. Mio. Mi] a. MJ e. M|H. M. ; 
5 24 6 35| 3 39]| 5 26] 6 33] 3 43/| 5 28] 6 31] 3 47|| 5 34) 6 25) 4 O 
5 26] 6 33irises.|| 5 27! 6 32lrises.|| 5 29) 6 30|rises.|| 5 35] 6 24lrises. 
5 27| 6 31] 7 24|| 5 28! 6 30] 7 24/! 5 30] 6 28! 7 23]| 5 36) 6 23) 7 20 3 
5 28] 6 30] 7 56]| 5 29) 6 28] 7 56|| 5 31) 6 26) 7 57|| 5 36) 6 21) 7 57 
5 29] 6 281 8 26]| 5 30) 6 27| 8 28]| 5 32)-6 25] 8 29]| 5 37) 6 20} 8 33 
5 30] 6 26| 8 571) 5 31] 6 25] 9 Oj] 5 33) 6 23] 9 QI} 5 38} 619} 9 9 
5 31| 6 25| 9 29]| 5 32) 6 23] 9 32|| 5 34} 6 22) 9 36)| 5 38) 6 18) 9 46 
5 32) 6 23/10 All 5 33) 6 22/10 8i| 5 34 6 20)10°13)| 5 39) 6 16,10 25 
| & 33) 6 21/10 42)! 5 34) 6 20/10 47]; 5 35] 6 19)10 52)) 5 39 615|11 7 
5 34) 6 19/11 25]; 5 35) 6 18/11 30|| 5 36) 6 17)11 35)| 5 40) 6 14)11 51 
5 35| 6 18|A.M.|| 5 36) 6 16/A.M.|| 5 37) 6 16/A.M.|| 5 41) 6 12)/A.M. 
5 36) 6 16/12 12)| 5 37) 6 15/12 17)| 5 38] 6 14/12 22)| 5 41) 6 11/12 38 i 
§ 37/ 614, 1 3) 588) 613} 1 8i| 5 39) 6 12) 1 13]| 5 42) 6 10) 128 
5 38] 6 12) 1 58]| 5 39) 612) 2 2) 540) 611] 2 7} 543) 6 8! 221 
5 39) 6 10) 2 55]| 5 40) 6 10) 2 59) 541) 6 9} 3 3} 543] 6 7 315 
5 40) 6 9} 3 54!| 541) 6 8} 3 57|)| 542) 6 8 4 Ii} 544) 6 5) 410 
541! 6 7] sets.|| 5 42) 6 6] sets.|| 5 43] 6 6) sets.|| 545] 6 4 sets. 
5 42) 6 5] 6 42/| 543] 6 5) 6 42)| 543) 6 4 6 42)| 5 45) 6 3] 6.42 
5 441 6 31 710) 544 6 3) 7 11)} 544) 6 3] 7 12) 546) 6 11715 
545) 6 2) 7 38]) 545) 6 1) 740)| 545) 6 1) 7 42) 5 46) 6 0] 748 
546) 6 0} 8 9] 546) 6 0) 8 12)| 5 46) 6 0) 8 16) 5 47) 5 59| 8 24 
5 47) 5 58) 8 44!) 5 47) 5 58} 8 48)) 5 47) 5 58) 8 52]| 5 48) 557) 9. 4 
5 48) 5 56) 9 25]| 5 48! 5 56) 9 29)| 5 48) 5 56) 9 34]| 5.48) 5 56) 9 48 
5 49] 5 55)10 12) 5 49) 5 55)10 17|| 5 49) 5 55)10 23)| 5 49) 5 55/10 38 
5 50) 5 53)11 +7) 5 50) 5 53}/11 13)| 5 50) 5 53)11 18]| 5 50) 5 53/11 35 
5 51) 5 51)/A.M,|) 5 51) 5 51'A.M.|| 551) 5 51)A.M,|| 5 50) 5 52/A.M. 
52) 5 49/12 10)| 5 52) 5 50)12 15}| 5 52) 5 50/12 21]| 5 51] 5 51/12 36 
53 5 48] 119)| 5 58) 5 48) 1 241) 5 52) 5 48] 1 28]] 5 52] 5 49] 1 42 
54) 5 46) 2 31)) 5 54) 5 46) 2 35]) 5 53] 5 47] 2 39]| 5 52) 5 48] 250 
55) 5 44) 3 45)) 5 55] 5 44) 3 47]| 5 54) 5 45) 3 50]] 5 53] 5 47] 3.58 
ee ees aa She oe SORE Mie ees OEROraL Ot Uses SS 


Darul Moony }....04.. 
Apel, QUATEEE,» teens 
orning Star—Mereury. 


egins, A.M.]Ends, P. mM. 


HM. H. M. 
3 44 8 15 
3 49 8 10 


Sept. }Begins, A.m.)Ends, P. M.)Sept. 


Day oF 


~ |) Day OF) ‘ 


M. 8. MONTH.|H. M. 8.|/MONTH.|/H. MM. 8.|/MonTH.Je. w. 8s. 

7 |11 58 OQ 13 {11 55 55]! 19 |11 53 49|| 25 111 51 43 

$ |11 57 40]] 14 |11 55 34/f 20 |11 53 Q7]] 26 {11 51 92 

9 |11 57 19] 15 |11 55 13]! 91 |11 53. 6l| 27 111 51 2 
10 |11 56 58| 16 |11 54 52/| 22 111 52 45] 98 
11 |11 56 37]] 17 [11 54 31]! 23 |11 52 24l| 99 

12,111 56 17l_18 111 54 1oll 24 [11 52 4i| 30 ly 

TWILIGHT. . 


M. a. } Be 
11). 3 BRl a ets ai 
11} 4 2 | 750 |@1} 414 
"47 ” 4 
7 36 4 


D. 

: D. 
NGplape oasis” 2 Pitted peeaeeeeint a ray ke LT, 
Seb Gems ns eo 9902 12 P.M. | First Quarter olf 30 TT fon | 

! f Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 


~ 


DAY OF 


ge OO Be! > nb ae ee ry inf Be a 
a ecg : aes erty } ee Me hal Vee = i? saat beak hr FL ae ee Se klk pt 
b4 vy 1 - ‘ - > . , 


ee egg pee eT Ii a 
"oth Month. . OCTOBER. ; ee 
a GaN Aes tee ; xt rk 
" 3 F Vg Feces for 5 agg Saat for r cy. . 
or 8 3 New England, aout Washeeen: Garnceems retng 
3 E Mi ita: ee Penneyivanis Ohio. Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
‘) g © N. and 8. Dakota, ’ Iowa, Nebraska, we aordont Utah. aes ee Manion, ; 
ve 3 ashington, and __ Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
= = on. Northern California. Central California. Southern Caliiornia. ‘ 
> > S| po =a, ey | Sees aD mec RR ors. 
3 4| 2 Som | Moos | Sam | SoS [Moos | Sox | Sox | Moox|| See | Se PE 
M.| H. M.| BH. H. M.| BH. M.| H. M H. M.| H. M. i. M. H. M.| H., M.| B.. M. t 
Th 5 42) 457|| 5 56] 5 43) 4 59]| 5.55) 5 43] 5 O}] 5 54 545) 5 4 
Q\Fr 5 Allrises.|| 5 57| 5 41lrises.|] 5 56) 5 4Qlrises.]| 5 54) 5 44 rises. 
; Sa 5 59| 5 39) 6 53]| 5 58] 5 40] 6 55|| 5 57| 5 40) 6 58)| 5 55) 5 43) 7°93 
Ss 6 0| 537) 7 25|| 5 59) 5 38] 7 28]| 5 58) 5 39) 7 31)| 5 56) 5 41 7 40 * 
‘ M 6 1) 535| 759|| 6 0| 536] 8 3]| 559] 537) 8 7 5 56) 5 40 819 
4 Tu 6 2] 534] 837)| 6 1) 535) 8 41]] 6 O} 5 36) 8 46]) 5 57) 5 39) 9 O05 
4 Ww 6 3| 532) 918]| 6 2] 5 33] 9 23] 6 1) 5 34) 9 28]| 5 58) 5 38) 944 — 
oT Th 6 4| 530110 4/| 6 3] 531/10 9j| 6 2| 5 33/10 15|| 5 59) 5 36 10 31 
=] Fr 6 5| 5 29/10 54)| 6 4| 5 30/10 59]| 6 3] 5 31]11 41) 559) 5 35/11°20) ~ 
Sa 6 7 5 27\11 47|| 6 5) 5 28/11 52)| 6 4) 5 30|11 57}|| 6 0} 5 34/A.M. © 
11/8 6 8| 525|A.M.|| 6 6] 5 27)A.M.|| 6 5} 5 28/A.M.|| 6 1 5 32/12 12 
A 12|M 6 9] 5 24112 4411 6 8] 5 25/12 48]| 6 6] 5 27/12 53]! 6 2) 5 31/1 5 
; 13|/Tu 6 10] 5 22| 142|| 6 9] 5 24) 1 46]] 6 7} 5 25] 1 50/| 6 2| 5 30) 2 O- 
Ai 14) W 6 11] 5 20) 2 42|| 6.10) 5 22) 245)| 6 8] 5 24) 248) 6 3 5 29) 2 55 
15|Th 6 12) 5 19| 3 44|| 611] 5 20] 3 46]| 6 9| 5 22) 3 47 6 4! 5 28) 3 52 
i 16\Fr 6 141 517) 447|| 612) 519] 448!) 6 10) 5 21) 448 6 4! 5 26 449 — 
c 17\Sa 6 15| 5 16| sets.|| 6 13| 5 17| sets.|| 6 11} 5 19] sets.|| 6 5) 5 25) sets. 
18|S 616) 5141 6 10|]| 6 14] 5 16] 6 13]| 6 12) 5 18) 6 16 6 6] 5 24) 6 24 
: 19|M. 617| 5 12| 6 44|| 615] 5 14] 6 48/| 6 13| 5 17| 6 52|| 6 7) 523) 7 2 © 
f 20\Tu 618] 511} 7 23|| 616] 5 13] 7 27|| 614) 5 15) 7 32)| 6 8) 5 22 7 46_ 
. 21|/W 6191 5 918 9|| 617] 512) 814)| 615) 5 14) 819 6 8| 521 8 34 
3 22\Th 6 21| 5 8| 9 2i| 618} 510) 9 7|| 616) 5 13) 913 6 9 5 20| 9 29 
P 23|\Fr 6 22} 5 6110 2\| 620) 5 9/10 7} 617) 511/10 13 6 10 5 18/10 29 
24\Sa 6 23| 5 Si11 8i| 6 21| 5 711 13]| 6 18} 5 10/11 18]) 6 11 § 17\11 33 
f 2518 624 5 4/A.M.|} 6 22) 5 6/A.M.)| 619) 5 9|A.M.|| 6 12] 5 16)/A.M._ 
= 26|M 6 25| 5 211218|| 6 23) 5 5/12 22)| 6 20) 5 7/12 26 6 12) 5 15)12 38 
a 27|\Tu 6 27| 5 1| 1 29|| 6 24) 5 3) 132 621| 5 6} 136]| 613} 514) 144 
¥ . 28/W 6 28] 4.59| 240|| 6 25| 5 2] 2 49|| 6 22] 5 5| 244]| 614) 5 13) 250— 
29|\Th 6 29| 458] 3 50|| 6 26] 5 1) 351 624 5 4) 3 52] 615 5 12 3 54 
* 30|Fr 6 30| 4 57| 4.59|| 6 28) 459) 4 59 6 25| & 2 4 59)| 6 16) 5 12) 457 
31/Sa 6 32! 4 55lrises.|] 6 29] 4 S8lrises.|] 6 26! 5 Llrises.|] 6 16 5 1lirises. ; 
‘3 : SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. | 
‘ Rico on Loe OM ny. |(Darron Day OF DAY OF 
he MonTH.|H. . 8.||MONTH.|JH. M. S.||MONTH.|H. M. 8. MOoNTH.|H. M. S8.||MONTH.|H. M. 
: 11 49 43 8 |11 47 36|} 14 |11 46 4|]| 20 ;11 44 52 96 |11 44 2 
4 11 49 24 9 111 47 19]| 15 J11 45 50) 21 |11 44 42 27 \11 43 57 


1 

b4 
a: 3 111 49 5/| 10 |11 47 3|| 16 |11 45 38 22 '11 44 33|| 28 |11 43 5 
; & |11 48 46|| 11 |11°46 48)| 17 [11 45 265 23 |11 44 24)) 29 j11 43 4 
i) 5 {11 48 28|| 12 |11 46 32)) 18 j11 45 13 24 -}11 44 16]| 30 j11 43 4 

6 |11 48 10|| 13 {11 46 18|] 19 |11 45 2) 25 eg 44 9]) 31 j11 43 4 


7 (|11 47 53 Z 
TWILICHT. | 
PLACES. Oct. :Begins,A.M.jEnds, P. M.) Oct. Begins, A.M.)Ends, P. M.) Oct. ;Begins, A.M. Ends, P. M. 


eee 


pe | | | ar 


“ HH. 4M, a MM HH. My, BH M. H, - AS, 
Boston...| 1 | 4 23 716 |11| 4 34 658 | 21| 446 | 6 43 
“New York! 1] 4 25 7 14-\11] 435 6 57 | 21| 4 46 6 43 
Wash’ton. | 1 | 4 27 7 12 | Tl| 4 37 6 56 | 21| 4 46 6 43. 


Charleston} 1 4 32° WOE PAT ain B89 6 54 (21) 4 46 643°. 


MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
D. . M. 


Full Moon.....-+ Ne acac chat % 12 23 a. m.| New Moon.....---2-s+-ceeeeeee i7 i 6PM. 
Last Quarter ¥ i 34P. M. va pouarter Bocedeatasssmeyaeg? af i a 2 mS . 
’ Morning Star—Mars. Byening Stars—-Mereury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 


Bat ie ae ae ve . a 


’ “60. | 
Ps 1iih Month. 


of Boston ..| 1 
_ New York] 1 
_ Wash’ton.| 1 
Charleston 1 


Daily Calendar, 1995, oe Cee 


NOVEMBER. — 80 Days. 
(Local Mean Time.) : te 


ear: 5 Calpasar tor sen Wome Ciry, Calendar for Calendar for = 
} B| 3 New England, Connecticut, WASHINGTON, CHARLESTON, 
‘ t N. Y. State, Pennsylyania, Ohio, Vi a, Kentueky, Georgia, Alabama, 
, 3 E Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Yi 
oa} o N. and 8. Dakota, lTowa, phn pence PoDEes yeah, Ferns, Haw Moston | 
3 3 i Loar ttt if Northern California, Central California. || Southern California. - 
9 ° 
é EI g Sun | SuN |Moon|| Sux , SuN |Moon || Sun | SuN ) Moon |] Sun ] Sun | Moon : 
ia} |Risus.| Sers. |R. & S.||RisHs.| SETS. |R. & S./|/RISHS.| SETS. |R. & S.}|RISES.| SETS. |R. & 8S. > 
ee " H. M.| H. M.| BH. M.|/ BH. M.| H. M.| H. M.|/| BH. M.| H. M.| H. M./| H. M.| H. M.| H. M. 
1S ~~ {i 6 33] 4 54] 5 54]! 6 30) 457] 5 58]| 6 27) 5 0} 6 2} 617| 5 10] 6 12 . 
2M 6 34} 4.53) 6 30]| 6 31) 4 56} 6 35|| 6 28) 4 59} 6 40)| 618) 5 9) 653 ‘ 
. 3\Tu 6 35| 4 51)'7 10]| 6 32) 4 54) 7 15]| 6 29) 4 58) 7 21) 619) 5 8) 7 36 ’ 
AW 2 6 37| 4 50] 7 55|| 6 33) 4 53) 8 O}] 6 30) 457) 8 6 6 20) 5 7 8 22 
 6|Th 6 38] 4 49] 8 43]! 6 35| 4 52) 8 49]] 6 31] 456] 8 54/| 6 21).5 6] 911 
Fr: 6 39| 4 48} 9 36]| 6 36} 451) 9 41]| 6 32) 4 55) 9 47)| 6 22) 5 5/10 2 
Sa 6 40) 4 47|10 32} 6 37| 4 50/10 36)| 6 33) 4 54/10 41|| 6 22) 5 5/10 55 
8\S 6 42) 4 46/11 29]! 6 38] 4 49/11 33/| 6 34) 4 53/11 37|| 6 23] 5 4/11 49 
M 6 43] 4 45)A.M.]| 6 39] 4 48/A.M_|| 6 36) 4 52/A.M.|| 6 241 5° 3/A.M. 
6 44) 4 44/12 28)| 6 40) 4 47/12 31]| 6 37] 4 51/12 35]] 6 25) 5 212 43 
6 45] 4 42) 1 29)| 6 42) 446) 131]| 6 38] 450) 133)} 6 26) 5 2] 139 — 
6 47| 4 41) 2 30) 6 43) 4 45) 2 32)| 6 39) 449) 2 33)]| 6 27) 5 1) 236 
6 48] 4 40!°3 34|) 6 44] 4441 3 34/1) 6 40] 4 48] 3 34] 6 281 5 O| 3 34 a 
| 6 49) 440) 4 39]| 6 45) 443) 4 38]] 6 41] 447) 437]| 6 291-5 O| 434 
6 50| 4 39) 5 47|| 6 46] 4 42) 5 45!) 6 42] 447] 5 43]| 6 30] 459] 5 36 ‘ 
|) 6 52) 4 38) sets.|| 6 48) 4-42) sets.|| 6 43] 4 46) sets.|| 6 31| 4 59] sets. 
6 53) 437) 6 2) 649) 441) 6 7] 6 45] 445) 6 12]] 6 32) 4 58] 6 27 7 
6 54) 436) 6 54|| 6 50) 440) 6 59!) 6 46) 444) 7 5|| 6 32) 458] 7 QL y 
6 55) 4 35) 7 53)| 6 51) 4 39) 7 59!) 6 47) 444) 8 5]| 6 33] 457] 8 21 E 
6 56] 4 34) 8 59]| 6 52) 439] 9 4i| 6 48) 443] 910] 6 341 457] 9 25 ‘ 
] 6 58} 434/10 9}| 6 54) 4 38/10 13|| 6 49) 4 43/10 18]| 6 35!) 4 56/10 31 f 
6 59) 4 33/11 20)| 6 55) 4 38/11 23)| 6 50] 4 43/11 27|| 6 36] 4 56}11 37 ; 
}| 7 O| 4 32/A.M.]| 6 56) 4°37/A.M.|| 6 51) 4 42)A.M.|| 6 37] 4 56/A.M. ‘ 
| 7 1) 4 32/12 30)| 6 57) 4 36}12 32)| 6 52) 4 41/12 35]| 6 38] 4 55112 42 4 
7 2) 431) 1 39] 6 58) 4 36] 1 41]] 6 53) 441) 1 492]| 6 39] 455] 146 ¢ 
7 4) 431) 247) 6 59) 4 35| 247]| 6 54 440} 2 48]| 6 40] 4.55 2 AT B | 
Y 5] 430) 3 54/| 7 0] 435] 8 53]! 6 55| 4 40] 3 52 6 41) 4541 3 49 ’ 
7 6 430) 5 Oj] 7 1) 4 34] 4 58!) 6 56] 439] 4 56]] 6 42) 454 449 - 
|) 7 7 430) 6 4) 7 2] 4341 6 2] 657] 439] 5 59]| 6 42) 454) 5 49 z 
| 7 8| 4 20)rises.|| 7 3] 4 34)rises.|] 6 58] 4 38lrises.|| 6 43] 4 S4lrises. ' 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. ‘ 
va Day OF ‘DAY OF Day 0} ; 
A. M. 8,||MONTH./H. . S|{[MONTH.JH. MM. 8. MONTH.|H. M.S. Monta. eS anny As: : 
11 43 39 7 11 44 20) 19 |11 45 Q6ll 25 11 47 5 
11 43 38 8 11 44 29]) 20 |11 45° 40]| 96 il c Be | 
11 43 37} 9 Jil 44 38) 21 |11 45 55/1 97 |11 47 40 ; 
11 43 38]; 10 11 44 49]) 22 |11 46 10/] 28 11 48 0 
11 43 39)| 11 11 45 J)’ 23 |11 46 27 29 |11 48 20 
M1 43 41\|_12 11 45 13/| 24 |11 46 44l| 30 |11 48 42 J 
ee TWILICHT. ; 
_ PuAcws. |Nov.)Begins,a.m.)ends, 
ns ee 


H. M, H. M, 
4 58 6 29 
4 57 6 29 
A 57 6 30 
4 54 6 33 


MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


a Pr De Lie, 

PMMULMURRUOD Cas «ssl v.c'e's's s sseiecin.s 0), 8 10 13 A. Mm. | First Quarte: > 
Rive otk koa 16 “A Besa. | Ful Moonen Mite ttetates seen 3% 
DR oid sca tice Full Moony. +. 207012 .2 2000 S00" 


DECEMBER. 
(Locat Mean Time.) 


es r "Calendar for _ “Calendar for K : i he 
s 3 a New YORE Crry, Calendar for Calendar for 
p g S New, verging, Connecticut, _, WASHINGTON, CHARLESTON, ‘ 
: =I = N. Y-. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, |) Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
: mpegans ca | fatang ating, || lei, Renee | ae oa 
4 F 2 Washington, rr Wyoming, ‘and’ ; Nevada, and Arizona, and = 
¥ a F, Oregon. Northern California. |} Central California. Southern California. 2 
¥ °o ° 3 
~ e| 8 Sun | SUN (Moon || Sun] SUN |Moon || sux | SuN |Moon|| SuN | SUN | Moon) | 
‘4 Q A RISES.| SETS. |R. & S.|/RISES.| SETS. |R. & 8.||RISES.| SETS. |R. & S.||RIS@S.| SETS. |R. & 8. 
# - H. MB. Mj a. M.|| a. M.) a. M.| a. M.|| mo oM.| Hn. M.| a. M.|| BH. M.) BL) MB. 
I 1\Tu 7 9) 429) 5 47|| 7 4] 434) 5 52|| 6 59) 4 38] 5 58 6 44) 454) 
7 sw 7 10) 4 28) 6 34) 7 5) 433) 6 40)| 7 0) 438) 6 46)) 6 45 4 54 
f 3|Th 7 11| 428] 7 26|| 7 6) 433) 731) 7 1) 4 38) 7 387|| 6.46) 4 54, 
4| Fr 7 12| 4 28| 8 20)| 7 7| 433] 8 25|| 7 2] 438] 8 30] 6 46) 454 
° 5|Sa 7 13) 4 28] 917|| 7 8| 433] 921\| 7 3] 4 38} 9 26)| 647) 4 54 
tg 6S 7 14) 4 28/10 15|| 7 9} 4 33|10 19||-'7 4) 4 38/10 23)) 6 48) 4 54) 
. 7M 7 15) 4 28/11 14)| 7 10) 4 32/11 17)| 7. 5| 4 38/11 20]) 6 49) 4 54 
8|Tu 716) 4 28)A.M.|| 7 11| 432/A.M.|| 7 6) 4 38)/A.M.|| 6 50) 4 54 
a 91W 717| 4 28/12 15|| 7 12) 4 32/12 16|| 7 7| 4 38/12 18) 6 50) 4 54) 
t 10/Th 718] 428] 1 16|| 713) 432| 117|| 7 8} 438) 117) 651) 454) 
s 11|Fr “7 19| 4 28| 219|| 7 14| 433] 219]| 7 8| 438] 2 18!) 6 52) 455 
a 12\Sa 7 20| 4 28) 3 25|| 715) 433] 3 24|| 7 9) -4 38] 3 221) 6 53) 4.55) — 
4 13/8 7 20) 4 28) 433/| 7 15| 4 33) 4 31)| 7 10) 438) 4 28) 6 53) 4 55 
. 14;M 7 21| 4 28] 5 44|| 7 16) 433) 5 41|| 711) 439) 5 37|| 6 54) 4 55) 
n 15|Tu 7 22) 4 28] sets.|} 7 17| 433] sets.|| 7 11] 4 39) sets.|| 6 55} 4 56) 
7 16] W 7 23) 4 28] 5 38|| 7 18} 433] 5 43]| 7 12) 4 39] 5 49)| 6 55) 4 56) 6 
i” 17|Th 7 24| 4 29) 6 43)| 7 19} 4 34) 6 49]| 7 13) 4 40) 6 54 6 56| 4 56) 71 
y 18|Fr 7 24| 4 29) 7 55|| 7 19) 4 34] 7 59|| 713) 4 40) 8 4) 6 56) 4.57) 81 
a 19|Sa 7 25| 4 30) 9 8|| 7 20| 435) 9 11|| 714) 4 40) 9 16) 6 57 457| 9 
. 20/5 7 25| 4 30110 20|| 7 20| 4 35/10 23|| 7 14] 4 41/10 26|| 6 58) 4 58/10: 
Ae 21|M 7% 26) 4 30/11 31|| -7 21] 4 36/11 32!) 7 15| 4 41/11 34) 6 58) 4 58/11: 
b 22|Tu 7 26| 431/A.M.|| 7 21] 437|A.M.|| 7 16 4 42/A.M.|| 6 59} 4 59)/A.1 
: 23) W 7 27|. 4 31|12 39|| 7 22) 4 37/12 40)| 7 16) 4 42/12 40)) 6 59 459 12, 
ie 24|Th 7 97| 432) 146]| 7 22| 437| 1 45]| 7 16).4 43) 145) 7 0) 5 O} 1: 
i 25|Fr 7 28] 4.33]. 2 S51|) 7 22] 438] 2 50|| 717! 4 44) 248) 7 0) 5 0) 24 
| 26|Sa 7 28] 4 33] 3 55]| 7 23| 438) 3 53]! 717] 444) 3 50!) 7 oO} 5 ly 3) 
. Q71S 7 28| 434) 4 58!| 7 23) 4 39] 4 55|| 7 18) 4 45) 451 7 1] 5 | 4 40) 
= 28|M 7 29| 4 35| 5 58|| 7 24) 440] 5 54]! 7 18) 445) 5 50], 7 1] 5 2 5 36 
i“ 29|Tu 7 29| 4 36lrises.|| 7 24) 4 41|rises.|| 7 18} 4 46)rises. 7 2 5.3 3 a 
ig 30|W 799! 436) 5 18|| 7 241 441) 5 24) 718) 447) 5 29] 7 2) 5 4 5 46 - 
a 3UTh aus 29| 4.37) 6 19!! 7241 442! 6171! 719] 448! 6 22H 7 2). 6 37 
+ ‘ SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. _. Brat eee sem 
r+ 3 i phi gh 
= Morn ie M. Ss. Monta x. M S&S. none H. M. 8. MONE. iH. M. & Leal a Ma 
ee 1 |11 49. 4 8 11 51 55|| 14 |11 54 42|) 20 |11 57 38 26 |12 0 38 . 
2 {11.49 27 9 {11 52 22|| 15 {11 55 11]} 21 111 58 8) 27 |12 1 7 
3 |11 49 50/] 10 |11 52 49]! 16 |11 55 40)| 22 |11 58 38 28 ID ea St ae 
4 |11.50.14|| 11. }11 53 17] 17 |11 56 9) 23 Jil 59 8) Ze 12 2 6 
5 -l11 50 38|| 12 |11 53 45|| 18 |11 56 39]| 24 {11 59 38|| 30 ={12 235 h, 
6 {11.51 3i| 13 {11 54 13) 19 |11 57 9) 25 127.0 SI a1 12 3 x 
7 lil 5) 29! ane 
TWILICHT. - ot } 
PLACES. D ete M.jEnds, P. M.; Dec. )Begins,A.M.)Ends, P. M. Dee. Begins, A.M.jEnds, P. M te : 
a cake a le, H. M. HM. CA 
. a Pople 8 | woe ss |e 9 | a1) 5 44] Te 
New York i 5 O7 | 6.11 | 1 ff85 4} 6 T1 | 21) 5:42 1.6 a 
Wash’ton.[o1 | 6 25}. 6.18 |41/ 5:35 | 614 | 21) 589 | Gat 4 
Charleston! 1 |. 5 iv 621 i § 24 6 22 | 211 5 30 6 2 ri 


ne We ae 


THe ‘CALENDAR IN ‘er Gheerin FOR CITIES. IN a 
pow to ascertain the same for 120 United States cities from_ ppeat Mean ogee Calen 


monthly calendar pages, 


i “Use Calendar fer . > 


Tee Gi alendar for ‘Use Calendar for, m. eae 
Toe Galante ee Naw Youm Gre: WASHINGTON, D. C CHARLESTON. | é 
m ; pe ae \q 
M. M. : 
CONNECTICUT. . CALIFORNIA ( entral): ALABAMA. . 
. eee "add 45 Mb|Bridgeport.... 7 © {San Fran.....add 1 obile....... Sub 18 Ct 
- Pocatello. . iiladd 30 M |Hartford..... 


New Haven... 'S J rar i \ ONT . ia 
eee eee 0 M 28 M 
oy sub tTonn 869 ag |Phoenlx.....- eae 


a 
o 


mt ep i" ~_ ARKANSAS. 

Springneld. Witmington add’ 2 {Hot Springs. add 12 Cb 

INDIANA. Little Rock...add 9 Cb 

ill b DIstT. OF COLUMBIA. 

Bort Wa ees Washington,..add 8 E | CaLirornia (Southern) 
ag |Los pes oi sub 7 P 

Monterey. ...add 


8 y KAN 
Be Indianapolis... sub 16 Ge {Topeka...... 


MICHIGAN. 


os 
OBQ SRR 


Ng Kokomo...... CC |Wichita...... Ce |San Diego... .sub " 
ae Creek, -sub 19 Terre Haute. . Santa Barbara.sub : 
add 32 _.sub'20 Pas 
Grand Rapids. sub 17 c . “sub 22 C y 
» " MINNESOTA. dd 7 Oh |Louisville... . o. sub 17 C 
By Minneapols. .add 13 MaryLanp. © |Miami......- 
: Baltimore....add 6 E ‘ 
9¢ 7 
wees Le 
--.....Sub 5 E |zincoin...... ee 
a ta ap he Wee OUI as Ii G? ‘ 
NEVADA, * 
we Carson City...sub 1 P 
© | neniNE JBREEY-2 =. braakso a a 
3 Ce [Atlantic City..sub 2 EB lvicksburg....add 3 
Nort Daxora, a evecies sub 1 Eb fade Sia ; ¥ 
ol ee duans ES Canouns. pg [Santa Fé.....add 4 Me ‘ 
8° OKLAHOMA. ' SouTH CAROLINA. § 
We ts 1E add 21 Qg |Charleston. . sine 20 E ? 
ATS Rigiics S Eb |Okla. Gity.. _ add 30 Cg Columb .add 24 Eb + 
B yea M TaN maar ire ; 
emphis.... . ce 
RD lays ~-add 28 Mb Nashville... sub 18 Ce ‘ 
pes Norfolk Vimar, 5 He TEXAS 
RHODE ISLAND. Las sf os © TAustint. 2: ste add 31 Cf 3 
‘|providence... sub 14 Eb |Richmond...-add 10 Ee [Batags- "7-7: add 27 G : 
- WEST VIRGINIA. 1 Paso. 33 aie a 6 Ms 


dd M 
iGalveston....add 19 Cf 
San Antonio..add 34 Cf 


ef WYOMING. -t.add 26 E 
Cheyenne..... HITE. i. add 22 Eb 


_ METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE, WITH NEW YORK CITY AS 
AN EXAMPLE. 


—From New York City, subtract 4m.; Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter B, C, 
the Calen da for that city and the result, is| M or P is found in the table. A small letter indi- 
nate ten, staan time; for other cities use the | cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction 
head of column and add or| for latitude is advisable; which correction is to be 
eect the given number of minutes; this gives the | found in the table below, im the column headed by. 
/ Pbanaard time,. which is Eastern, Central,| the small letter and on line with the date. 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE. 


d. e. & t &. h. 

M. M. M. M. M. M, M 

;” ABs 4 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 sub 17 

~15.....,..... 4 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 8 sub 15 

ae tf 3 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 6 sub 12 

15.. 2 4 add 8 sub 2 sub “4 4 4 sub 9 

1 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 2 sub 5 

0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 O | sub-1 
1 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1- 2 ‘add 4 ., 

2 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 4 add 8 

3 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 6 add 11 

4 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 8 add 1 

4 8 sub 18 4 add 7 | 9 add 17 

4 9 sub 19 add 4 add “7 9 add 18 

4 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 9 add 17 

Be ced. s' o,oie sats 3 8 sub 17. add 4 | add 6 8) add 16 

US a Ca ae 3. 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 7 add 14 
PM ants’ de pei.) 2 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 5 add 10 — 

Meta ysl tine 1 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 34 d 6 
BASU iscdiaia sie sucieies i 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1) 1 add i234, 

Mar, SENSOR ME 0 al add 1 0 sub 1 1) sub 72 

é i 3 add 5 sub 1° sub 3 3 sub 6. 

9 & add 9 sub 2- sub 4 5 sub 10 

Sac 3 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 7 sub 13 

4 8 add 16 ub 4 | sub 6 8 sub 16 

4. 8 add 17 sub 4 *! sub 7 9 sub 16 


ee ee 
Nore—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the, opposite way; subtracted 
instead of added and véce versa. 


ae 
a 


‘ -Astronomical—Ready-Reference Calendar. 


READY-REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Time within Two Hundred 
Years from the introduction of the: New Style, 


1752* to 1952 inclusive. 


wy 


COMMON YEARS, 1753 TO 1951. 


176i | 1767 | 1778 | 1789 | 1795 

1801 | 1807 | 1818 | 1829 | 1835 | 1846 | 1857 | 1863 | 1874 | 1885 
1903 | 1914 | 1925 | 1931 

1762 | 1773 | 1779 | 1790 

1802 | 1813 | 1819 | 1830 | 1841 | 1847 | 1858 | 1869 | 1875 | 1886 
1909 | 1915 | 1926 | 1937 

1757 | 1763 | ¥774 | 1785 | 1791 

1803 | 1814 | 1825 | 1831 | 1842 | 1853 | 1859 | 1870 | 1881 | 1887 
1910 | 1921 | 1927 | 1938 


June. 
Suly.| 


1764 1792 1804 1832 1860 1888 1928 (7/3)4/7/2)5/7 

1768 1796 1898 1836 1864 1892 1904 1932 |5/1/2/5/7)3/5 

1772 1812 1840 1868 1896 1908 1936 |3/6/7)/3/5/1)3 

1776 Z 1816 1844 1872 1912 1940 |1/4/5/1/3/6)1 

1780 1820 1848 1876 re 1916 1944 |6/2/3/6/1/4/6 | 
“4756 | 1784 | 1824 | 1852 | 1880 ‘| 1920 | 1948 |4|/7|1|4|6|2|4 

1760 1788 1828 .| 1856 1884 Re 1924 1952 [2151612141712 

i 2 3 4 5 (a 
~ EE —————E——E Eee ee us 
Nore.— To ascertain any 1|Tuesd 1|Wednesday 1|Thursday _1|Frida 1 (Sabardaye Oa cone 
_ day of the week, first look owl 2 Weineaty 2 nti rata 2 Friday % 2 Saturlay 2 ae Y 2/Monday — a : 
in the taple for the year ||Wednesday 3|Thursday er re * p{ ! emcee Tuesday 8 a i ; 
e ||Thursd: 4\Frid 4|Saturday b onday uesday nesday 23 
pase a Bacon gt th Friday 7Y 5 Saturday 5ISUNDAY 5|Monday 5|Tuesday  5|Wednesday 5 Thursday if ; 

PHUaR, ake (26 rt Saturday 6|SUNDAY 6|/Monday  6|Tuesday  6/Wednesday 6/Thursday 6}IFriday 6 
refer to the corresponding |ct;npAy 7Monday 7|Tuesday _'1|Wednesday 1|Thursday : Friday 7/Saturday — + 
figures at the head of the |Monday  8|Tuesday 8 Wednesday 8|Thorsday  3|Friday 8|Saturday 8|SUNDAY- 
columns of days below. ||Tuesday —_9|Wednesday 9/Thursday 9 Friday 9/Saturda: 9ISUNDAY 9|Monday — 

E. Je:-To know on ||Wednesd. 10/Thursday 10 Friday 10|/Saturday 10/SUNDAY 10|/Monday 10)Tuesday - Ey 

(Kade BCU Ths ty |(Thursday 11|Friday i1\Saturday 11|SUNDAY 11|Monday 11\Tuesday’ 11|Wednead. 1 

_ what day of the week July |Ipiisy ” 12|Saturday 19/SUNDAY 12|Monday 12|Tuesday 12|Wednesd. 19/Thursday 12 
Fin etl eae sce ety aaenes inten? 1alWelne latthureday \aliraier © leueeaer ae 

r ||SUNDAY 14|Mond uesday ednesi hursda; riday ESAUL Ny 

ute ey ve Ure: 1 xe Monday 15 iieaeday 15 Wednesd. 15/Thursday 15)Friday 2 15|Saturday 15|SUNDAY 15 4 
1918, and in a parallel line |reeiny 16|Wednesd. 16|Thursday 16|friday  16|Saturday 16/SUNDAY 16|Monday ~ 16 
under July is figure 1, |iwednesd. 17/Thursday 17|Briday  17/Saturday 17/SUNDAY 12|Monday _1|Tnesday y 
which directs to colum® |lThursday 18|Friday 18|Saturday 18|SUNDAY 18|Monday 18|Tuesday 18) Wednesd. 
1 in which it will be seen ||Friday 19\Saturday 19/SUNDAY 19|Monday 19/Tuesday 19)Wednesd. 19)Thursday 19. Ay 
that July 4 fell, on Thurs- Saturday 20/SUNDAY 20/Monday 20|/Tuesday 20/Wednesd, 20/Thursday 20 Friday 20 

2 7 ia SUNDAY 21|Monday 21)/Tuesday ey Wednesd. 21 Thuréday 21|Friday 2i\Saturday 21 _ 

day. Monday 22/Tuesday 22/Wednesd. 92/Thursday 22|Friday 29/Saturday 22/SUNDAY 22 
Tuesday 23|Wednesd. 23/Thursday Friday v3|Saturday 28|SUNDAY 23|Monday 28 — 
* 1752 same as 1772 from ||Wednesd. 24/Thursday 24) ideo 7 rat a ae NDey a Peedi . yeni ae : 
4 . |Thursday 25]Frida: 25/Saturday onday 25)/Tuesday ednesd. a 
on ee a ma gl a Friday ii 26 Salirley, 26|SUNDAY 26|Monday 26|Tuesday 26|Wednesd. 26/Thursday 26 L 

basa pee Saturday 27 SUNDAY 27|/Monday 27|Tuesday 27/Wednesd. 27/Thursday 27\Friday 27 4 
December 31 same as 1780 |RtNpAY 23|Monday 25|Tuesday 28|Wednesd. 98|Thursday 28|Friday  98|Saturday 98 
(September 3-13 were |iMonday 29|Tuesday 29|Wednesd. 29|Thursday 29/Friday. 29/Saturday 29/SUNDAY 29 

omitted). (Whitaker’s Al- |lTuesday 30|Wednesd. 30|Thursday 30/Priday -30|Saturday  30/SUNDAY 30|Monday 30, 
manack). Wednesd. 31/Thursday 31/Friday 31 Saturday 3IISUNDAY 31\|Monday 31/Tuesday 31 
Morning Stars in 1925. Evening Stars in pe: ie 

= AD! ; June 

Mercury—January 1 to March 5; April 18 to MeErRcury—March 5 to 
June 20; August 25 to October 7; December August 25; October 7 to December 11. ; 
pe, TO era aaa on 1 to April 23. ; Venus—April 23 to end of year. ; 

*Mars—Se tember 0 ie end 0 of years Mars—January 1 to September 13. 

JUBILEE aRUary, JuprrHr—July 10 to end of year. ; 

_ SaTuRN—January “November 9 to ‘ 
pcs of Year : se My a SaTURN—-May 1 to November 9. 4 

{ hae 
‘ ery 


3 y 
4 


64 erea ty Astronomical—Cycles, Epochs, Fasts. | VS 
Chronological Cycles. DEY aaa fs en 


: : ‘7 . r i 
oa! 2ahe ..D | Luna fens che endl 22s FY Roman Indiction + hestses.. 8 be 
& Dear lem ee ee Preew. Sib, eee AM 2 | Julian Period.....scceseres -6638 Re 


A 
me 


HCH SAP Re vase clo ceulecewee O 
“ 


Vhs 


be 


‘ee Chronological Eras. : 
The year 1925 corresponds to the year 7433-34 | the 676th Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2585 ot 


y ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ the Japanese era, and to the fo nth year of the 
of the Byzantine era; 5685-86 of the Jewish era, | period entitled Taisho; 1343-44 of the Mohammedan iy 


the year 5686 commencing at sunset September 18; | éra, the year 1344 beginning at sunset July 21. 
2678 since the foundation of Rome, according tO | The 150th year of the ae aipean of the United 
“Varro; 2701 of the Olympiads, or the first year of | States begins on July 4, 1925. = 

a Ss 


———————— 


Date of Beginning of Epochs, Eras, and Periods. 7 


Uys  Wame: Began. _ Name. Began. ; 
Grecian Mundane Era.....-... B. c. 5598, Sept. Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c. 312, Sept. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople.... ‘* 5508, Sept. Era of Maccabees... . ne “166, Nov. 24 
Pos ETSY oe aoa iis A 4 4 

5 Sullan Period................. 4713, : 

» Mundane Era....... ** 4008, Oct. 

Jewish Mundan 3761, Oct. 

Era.of Abraham..... es 2015; Oct. 

_ Bra of the Olympiads. Stee eT Ue ONE. Deas : 

Roman Era (A. U. C. . “ 753, April 24| Destruction of Jerusalem...... “ 69, Sept. 1 rt 
Era of Metonic Cycle..... weee “ 432, July 15! Mohammedan Era....... ieawan et) 628, Jal 1G 


> OR nae THE ANCIENT AND MODERN YEAR. 


Tum Athenians began the year in June, the Mace-] similar to the Mohammedan in having 12 months 
donians in September, the Romans first in March | of 29 and 30 days alternately; but in every nineteen 9 
and afterward in January, the Persians on August | years there are seven years which have 13 months. 
11, the ancient Mexicans on February 23, the fo- | This is not quite correct, and the Chinese have there- 
mmedans in July. The Chinese year, which | fore formed a cycle of 60 years, in which period 22 i 
gins late jn January or early in February, is intercalary months occur. * 


ih 


oi) Se ie ee THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ERA, 


% 
; r 
ne ee A: 
Ms In September, 1793, the convention decreed that | months of thirty days each. In ordinary years 2 
the common, era should be abolished in all civil there were five extra days, from the 17th to the 21st care 
* neon ‘and that the new French era should begin on inal nee mag me A oe ae oe Secs aes * 
September 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal | j 3 o 
ii Equinox, and that each succeeding year should begin centiuued unui: December SL 1805 Meee was ? 
at the midnight of the day on which the true Autum- | discontinued, and the Gregorian Calendar was re-. Z 


_ nal Equinox falls. The year was divided into twelve | sumed. 


CHURCH FASTS. 


Roman Catholic days of obligation are:}the year are days of abstinence fro esh 
(Circumeision of Christ); Ascension Day |In the American Episcopal Charon ‘the’ dave eh 
orty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- | fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Noy. 1 (All Saints’ | the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 4 
Day); Dec. Immaculate Conception); Dec. 25 | Lent, the Ember Days, the three Rogation Days, 
(Christma), and all the Sundays of the year. and all the Fridays of the year except Christmas 
_» THe Roman Catholic Days of prea, whe the} Day. In the Greek Church the four principal 
f trek days of Lent, the Ember Days, the Fridays.of | fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding Whit- 
e four weeks in Advent, and certain vigils or eve-| suntide, the fortnight ‘before the Assumption, and 
nings prior to the greater feasts, while ali Fridays of ' forty days before Christmas. , 


‘HE 
1 


re 
OF 


L 


ee a a 


os, +), ae I 
Pah t EMBER AND ROCATION DAYS. 

' EMBER and Rogation Days are certain periods of |} mer; after the f ' ; 

EE : estival of the Holy Cr 
“Ane year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember and after the festival of St. Lain’ Wine an 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of the | Weeks are the weeks in which the Ember Days 


four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and Sat- | “PPP. 
» bo , gation Days occur on thi ‘eas! 
urday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; April Os) antl ton) theithves ie, eae itt eet | 


after the feast of Pentecos$ (Whitsunday), Sum- g Ascension Day. 


GREEK CHURCH CALENDAR, 1925. 
: A.D. 1925. A.M. 8034. 


ATE. | Holy Days. Holy Days. | Dats. Oly Days. 


re Circumcision tae 21| Ascension ; 
Jan. 6 Theophany (Epiphany) May 31/|Pentecost Sept, rr Baaltaon of Geen ; 

ing Bea hats bext arated) ee Be coat ce Oct. _1\Patronage of Theotokos * 

; i i ete’ : ee 
ay ae nag. of abt oe Wd ale eran ae 

. f m Sunday ug. ransfiguration Nov. 21|Entrance of : 

A y Aug. 15 Repose of Theotokos Dee. Conception of Paes teOR he : 

h (Easter) Aug. 30|*St. Alexander Nevsky Dec. 25) Nativity (Christmas) AF aN 

age EE OT NS ie SR i ee Par, 
- . _. * Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the G Ti ERIE 

by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30, Old Style, oft that year being Tigned teria by Soke is 


* 


Se _____ Astronomical—Religious Calendars. 65 4 
3 es MOHAMMEDAN CALENDAR, 1925. ’ ¢ 
3 ai y Name of Month. Month Begins.)) YEAR . Name of Month. - Month Begins . 
si, ..{Nov. 28, 1924]]1343. . | Dutheggia 
e .}Dee. 28, 1924})1344..]/Muharram (New Year 
aa Jan. 26, 1925)/1344. .|Saphar 
‘ Feb. 25, 1925]|1344. .|Rabia I 
es. Mar. 26, 1925/1344. .|/Rabia 1 
ne -jApril 25, 1925)/1344. .|Jomadi I 
i May 24, 1925'11344. .'Jomadi IT 
£ JEWISH HOLIDAYS, FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 
FESTIVALS AND FAsTs.|/Hebrew Date.| 1921-22. 1922-23. 
Tishri 1 ei} 3, M. |Sept. 23, St. ‘ M. 
4 Fast of Gedaliah*..... 3/Oct. 5, W. |Sept. 25, M. .|Oct. 1, W. 
- - Day of Atonementt.... 10!Oct. 12, W. |Oct. » M. y |Oct. 8, W. 
a Tabernacles, Ist Day... |'Tishri 15|Oct. 17, M. |Oct. 7, St. |Sept. 25, T. |Oct. 13, M. 
“A Tabernacles, 8th Day. .|Ti 22/Oct. 24, M. |Oct. 14, St. |Oct. 2, T. |Oct. 20, M. 
ei Rejoicing of the Law... i 23/Oct. 25, T. {Oct. 15, S. j|Oct. 3, W. |Oct. 21, T. 
Hannukah 25|Dec. 26, M. |Dec. 15, F. |Dec. 3, M. |Dec. 22, M. 
f 10\/Jan. 10, T. |Dec. 29, F. |Dec. 18, T. |Jan. 6, T. 
1“ Mar. 14, T. |Mar. 2, F. |...., sie Mar. 10, T. |Feb, 28, 
'. Passover, Ist Day... ..|Ni 15|April 13, Th.|April 1, S. |Aprii 19; St. |April ‘9, Th.|Mar. 30, T. 
‘~ Passover, 7th Day. i 21/April 19, W. |April 7, St. |April25, F. |April 15, W. |April 5, M. — 
> Passover, Last Day ‘ 22|April 20, Th./April 8, S. |April 26, St. |/April 16, Th./April 6, T. _ 
$ 6|June 2, F. |May 21, M.|June 8,8. |May 29, F. |May 19,W. 
17|July 13, Th.|July 1,S. |July 19, St. |July 9, Th./June 29,T... 
Wash OL ADP, 604 vetcicns Ab g'aug. 3, Th.'July 22,8. ‘Aug. 9, St. ‘July 30, Th.'July 20, Ri toa 
; *if Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately following. ft Yom Kippur. . Cen sa “ 
) CHURCH MEMORANDA FOR 1925. “Unik a ae a 
j January. - WAR TA dag July. 4 nema ae soe 
- 1 Thursday. catnal 1 Wednesday. |. Bam Sitti 
t 4 ii, Sun. aft. Christmas.|,9 Palm Sunday. 5 iv, Sun. after Trinity. |,4 Vii Sun-attertuniy: 
| apie, 12 faster Sunday 1B es, [eae eae er 
i, 1 i, Sun. aft. Epiphany-|19 j Sun. after Haster. [28 no NS ae en (St. Luke Evangelist). 
: Si“ a 23 St. George. 25 xx, Sun. after Trinity. 
; 5 2 26 ii. Sun. after Easter. August. pt 
eb. Feseuirs: May. ‘ November. Pay j 
- r 1 Friday. 1 Saturday. r 1 xxi. Sun. after Trinity. 
o 1 iv. Sun. aft. Epiphany.| 3 iii. Sun. after Easter. | 2 vill. Sun. after Trinity.) (All Saints), 0 
4 2 Purification. Mavs: as * 6 Transfiguration. 8 xxii. Sun. after Trinity 
: 8 Septuagesima Sunday./17 Rogation Sunday. . |_9 ix. Sun. after Trinity. |15 xxifi, “0 
15 Sexagesima Sunday. {21 Ascension Day. 15 Assumption. 22 xxiv. “ ce “ 


22 pores pe aan Sun. [24 i. Sun. after Ascension.|/16 x. Sun. after Trinity. |29 i. Sunday in Advert. . 
25 Ash Wednesday. ail), 


io 31 Pentecost (Whitsun). |23 xi. 30 St. Andrew. 

- June. 30 xii. “ “ “ 4s ; ; $ $s 

ar March. 1 Monday. ecember. 

5 1-i. Sunday in Lent. 7 Trinity Sunday. - September. 1 Tuesday. Ae 
* io 11 Corpus Christi. 1 Tuesday. 6 ii, Sunday in Advent. — 
be ftir 0 14 1; Sun. after Tripity. | 6 xill. Sun. after Trinity.|13 Wen stay 
_: 19 Thurs. (Mi-Careme). | a ‘ Lona et o = ae ce 
<& 22 iv. ass: in is 24 St. John the Baptist. {20 xv, “ se we 25 Christmas Day. + _ ‘ ve 
Bi 25 Annunciation. 28 iii. Sun. after Trinity. |27 xvi. “= “ «27 i. Sun. aft. Christmas. , 
29 v. Sunday in Lent. 29 SS. Peter and Paul. 29 Michaelmas. (St. John Evangelist). — a, 
ms ——— Bu WGA 

a PROT. EPIS. RITUALISTIC CALENDAR, WITH ALTAR Coton aa a 
oy — the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to 
a Cicero, to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive | First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes _ 
ce, (except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy | Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
<M Thursday (for the celebration); from the First | and Feasts of all Martyrs. rae. feetr 
ay Service of Easter Day to the i, of Pentecost Violec—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday ; 


, ts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve; 

SS pony (ererd z Conversion of Ste Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except_in Whitsun Week), . 

cation, Annunciation, Ee a! bape a Paget mn a Days; Holy Innocents (unless CWE 
ints, Saints who are no artyTs, 5 werd chy 

ai eee Saints, CEransfiguration and Dedication | | Black—Good Friday and at funerals. Green—All 

f Church). other days. ane 


- Days, Etc. 1917.) 1918. | 1919. ) 1920. } 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 1925. “1926. a of 
eo tn tlt ee foe | y Sy 
Se ae @ |e [a [st g/g 
ee ee Une: Feb. Bo Fep. Feb Feb. | Jan. 
Septuagesima..........---+-- Sey ee ee ane a ' oe vi 
Ash Wednesday.....-.------- Ae ae eee. eR we, ‘ ek 
em te Mar. Mar. ‘Ape Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Passion Sunday. ...-...-«-+-- aon : eae Apel. are: pet P Py ee 
Be ee aera oe: Agats| sears | ape doen, Apri rte. 

3 Good Friday... ... 2... 2. +-an ‘ iG ae . Ape ol apeit apn 1. Apt A 
Easter Day. Bo aah creo acsoe ed nih ag ae tee sia May. May. May F 

_ Rogation ROUTES) ahem, 3 ob cayaahens ls aaa JRE he Stee: Mey. May. May 

_ Ascension Day......-.... be ak ve is ope mies May. | May 
Whitsunday............0++ oe ar May. Sue May une. May 

| Sendave after Seioiéy2010°5-] 98 4528 | 28 | 25 Pe ee 

2 29 28)" 4 


; . | Nov. | Nov. 
First Sunday in Advent.<....- 2 1 30 28 


i y vi he 


ait 


dD 
’ 
1 
an 


: : s ee = Py +22" 


66 oe _Astronomical—Lenten Calendar; Time Divisions. 


ASH WEDNESDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY. 
(A table showing the dates on which they fall, 1801-2000.) 


Bay . . = - 
se Ash | Haster Ash Easter Ash Easter { 
_ ‘¥war.| Wed. |Sunday.|| Yean.| Wed. |Sunday.|| Year.| Wed. |Sunday.|| Year. 


1...|Feb. ...{Mar. 5|April 20'/1901... 20) April 
180 asta Mar i ...|Feb. 25}April 11 Meg 12/Mar. i 
‘lilFep. 9|Mar. 27 a Rae : 
.|Mar, es Dy he 3|April 18 
Feb. 2 = -|Feb. 23/April 10 


2 
17 


2} April 


...J/Feb. 15/April 2 
.--|Mar. _7|April 22 
..-|Feb. 27/April 14 

.|Feb. 12)/Mar. 29 
-+./Mar. 3/April 18 
...|Feb. 23]April 10 
--|Feb. _8]/Mar. 26 

.|Feb. 28)April 14 
5. ‘D otk ms “3 e 2 ..-|Feb.. 19/April 6 
. 16)April +e , ’ ER . 18 .../Feb. 11)Mar. 29: 


. 7|April 22 Bs : 9 r. ...|/Feb. 24|April 11 
20/April 7 E iii/Feb: 16|April 2 
: 12|Mar. 30//1873 3 . _7/April 22 
r. 3/April 18]|1874.. :..|Feb.. 27|April 14 
. 16/April 3//1875. ‘|Feb. 12/Mar. 30 
- ,8|Mar. 26]|/1876... 
: 28) Aprii-15 
20/April_ 6 


r. | 4)April 19 
24) April 


. 2] April ‘-.. [Rebs 18] April 
: “- April 9 32... - 10)Mar. 


. 7 

- 22)April. 9 KS 8|Mar. 26 

7|Mar. 24 ae April 15 
26/April 13 

- 18)April 5 


6/April 21 

19|April 6 

il|Mar. 28 uA 
é 2/April 17/| 1999... 

3'Mar, 31 . | Feb. 50...!Feb. 22!'April 9112000... 


f Seg Sunday (Easter Day) is the first Sunday The Golden Number, used in the table below 
after Paschal Full Moon, that is, the first Sunday | is greater by unity than the remainder obtained gt 
after the ecclesiastical full moon on or next after paving the ace year Na 19; for example, is 
Jarch 21, and therefore cannot be earlier than | the Golden Number for the 5 3 
March 22, or later than April 25. If Paschal Full] table, the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 8; 
Moon falls on a Sunday, then Easter Day is the | and this being 
next Sunday. The Paschal Full Moon is the Four- | April 12, 1925. 
_ teenth Day of a Lunar month reckoned accor 
to an ancient ecclesiastical computation and not | days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
the Teal or astronomical full moop Sundays. ‘ 


ey 


pau 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199. Om 


OLDEN — GOLDEN GoLDEN GOLDEN 
Nowwnn. } Date. NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. 
6 April 18 March25 16 March 
7 April : i April 13 17 April i? 
Hy rte Ri ae . April 7 
r are) 
Mareh31 10 April 5 15 i i eeoria’ 


April 10 u ‘ 


. 


’ an 
- 


4 , DIVISIONS OF TIME. eo 

‘The interval between two consecutive meridian j inclination of this orbit to the Equator on which 

transits of a fixed star having no proper motion, or | time easured. : 

the interval during which the earth makes one as Mean pee Day is ey average or mean of all 

~, absolute revolution on its axis, is invariable. Very | Gay Seana aay Geen & Year; te is eouat te 
slightly differing from this is a Sidereal Day, which idere y 


is the interval between two consecutive transits of | is that shown bya well-regulated clock o: 
the Vernal Equinox over any meridian. Vernal | while Apparent Solar Time is that shown on by ae 
. anes is employed in two senses: It mdy mean | constructed sundial; the difference between the 
either the date when Spring commences, or else, | two at any time is the Equation of Time, and may 

as here, the point in the heavens ou by the | amount to 16 minutes Koel 22 seconds. ‘The <Astro- 
_ gun's centre when Spring commences. ‘he interval | nomical Day begins at noon and the Civil Day at 
between two consecutive transits of the Sun over] the preceding midnight; but, beginning with 1925, 
any meridian is called an Apparent Solar Day, and | astronomers will adopt the use of the Civil Day. 
| its length varies from day to day by 
' variable motion of the earth in its 


, 
a 


'S rye tare 


Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40° 


reason of the 
orbit and the | absolute revolution round the Sun is called a Siderea?, _ 


wf * eh) 
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9.6 seconds, which is invariable. J 

The Tropical Year is the interval between two 
consecutive returns of the sun to the Vernal Equinox. 
If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 
protuberance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much less 
degree, the disturbing influence of the planets upon 
the Earth’s orbit, the Equinox has a slow, retro- 

ade mean motion of 50’.26 annually, so that 
the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than he otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds; 
the Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
Year is not of uniform length; it is now slowly 
decreasing at the rate of .530 second per century, 
but this variation will not always continue. 

Julius Cesar, in B. c. 45, reformed the Roman 
calendar so that thereafter every fourth year should 
contain 366 days, and all the other years 365 days. 
The intercalary day was introduced by counting the 
sizth day before the Kalends of March @zice, hence 
the name bissextile, from bis, twice, and sex, six. He 
also changed the beginning of the year from the first 
of March to the first of January, and also changed the 
name of the fifth month (Quintilis) to July, after 
himse The average length of the Julian year is 


STANDARD TIME. 


The United States adopted standard time in 
1883, on the initiative of the American Railway 
Association, and at noon of November 18, 1883, 
the telegraphic time signals sent out daily from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington were changed to 
the new system, according to which the meridians 
of 75°, 90°, 105° and 120° west from Greenwich 
became the time meridians of Eastern, Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific standard time respectively. 

By Act of Congress, approved March 19, 1918, 
standard time is made the legal time throughout 
the United States; in addition to the four time 
meridians already mentioned, the meridian 150° 
west from Greenwich is established the time meridian 
of standard Alaska time; authority to readjust the 
boundary line between the time zones is lodged 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. he 
Commission has made the readjustment. so as to 
bring the new limits of the zones about half way 
between the standard meridians. 

United States standard Eastern time is used 


TIME DIFFERENCE. Wiodechgar 
412 o'CLock Noon U. S. STANDARD EASTERN TIME COMPARED WITH CLOCKS IN FOREIGN CITiEs: ey 


Astronomical—Time Differences. 


_ Year, and consists of 365 days 6 hours 9 minutes and | therefore 365 


~e 
6728 
days, which, however, is too long by i 
11 minutes and 14 seconds, and this would accumu- — 
late in 400 years to about three days. The Julian 
Calendar continued in use until A. D. 1582, when the 
Gregorian Calendar was introduced by Pope Gregory 
XIII. with the view of keeping the Equinox to the 
same day of the year. Of the centurial years only 
those which are exactly divislble by 400 thenceforward _ 
contained 366 days. The length of the mean Gre- 
gan Year may therefore be set down at 365 days 
hours 49 minutes 12 seconds, and the error will 
amount to one day in 3,000 years. The Gregorian — 
Calendar was introduced into England an ; 
colonies in 1752, at which time the Equinox had ~ 
retrograded 11 days since the Council of Nice in 
A. D, 325, when the rule for Baster Day was estab- 
lished and the Equinox occurred on March 21; hence 
September 3, 1752, was called September 14, and at 
the same time the commencement of the legal year — 
was changed from March 25 to January 1, so that the 
year 1751 lost the months of January and February 
and the first 24 days of March. The difference be- 
—— the Julian and Gregorian Calendars isnow13 
ays. HW aie 
The Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Japan 
in 1873, by the Chinese Republic in 1912, by the _ 
Turkish Parliament in 1917, by the Bolshevist — 
Government of Russia in 1918, by Roumania in 
1919, and by Greece and the Greek Church in 1923. 


res 


her 


from the Atlantic Ocean to a line through Toledo, 
Monroeville, Mansfield and Newark, O.; thence — 
through Huntington, W. Va.; Norton, Va.; Johnson — 
City, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; Atlanta and Macon, © — 
Ga., and Apalachicola, Fla. U.S. standard Central 
time is used from this first line to a line ‘through ¥ 

Mandan, N. D.; Pierre, S. D.; McCook, Neb.; 
Dodge City, Kan., and along west line of Okla. | 

and Tex.; standard Mountain time is used from _ 
the second line to a line that forms the western _ 
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iy 
Ku 


BH oid «aus atop = => = 8.00 4.35 P.M. ||Melbourne.......-..- AWN 
aieaiaiets 7.00 6.00 p.m. ||Mexico City a .M, 
Amsterdam 5.20 11.31 a.M. ||Natal...... P.M 
Athens 7.00 5.00 P.M. ||Paris.......0.-++--- 4) ay 
Berlin 6.00 1.00 a.M.* mgrad...... ie alee MM. 
Berne 6.00 .|.6.30 A.M. ||Rio de Janeiro....... 2.00 PM. 
Bogota 12.03 . {12.00 NOON||Rome....... fyhiae foee «| 6.00 P.M. — 
BOMDAY soos sa ans 10.30 4,24 p.m. ||Santiago (Chile)......|12.00 NOON 
WPEMeN asso sd.0 fost 6.00 5.00 PM. ||Sitka, Alaska........ 7.00 A. 

russels.....-.-++-+- 5.00 5.00 PM. ||Stockholm........... 6.00 P.M 
Constantinople......- 7.00 5100 Par. || Vienna d. oss. eee ols ae 6.00 P.M 
Copenhagen 6.00 P.M. é 1.00 A.M.*|/Yokohama..........- 2.00 

Fs ote 00 A. by 
* At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the FOLLOWING day. 7 are 


VE eee 
WE *CLOCK NOON UNITED STATES STANDARD EASTERN TIME AS COMPARED WITH THE CLOCKS IN” Re: 
phe a tg FOLLOWING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES: Wee 


ORE 


z aa eh 
t8,'Ga..... 11.00 A.M. |;)Detroit, Mich........ 12.00 Noon}|Norfolk, Va......-..- 12.00 NOON: x 

Atlantic City, N. -|12.00 NOON||El Paso, Tex.......-- 10.00 A.M. ||Omaha, Neb.....-..- 11.00 A.M. 
Baltimore, 3 . {12.00 Noon||Galveston, Tex.....-. 11.00 A.M. ||Philadelphia, Pa...... 12.00 NOON 
Birmingham, “111/00 a.m. ||Indianapolis, Ind.....|11.00 a.m. ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12.00 NOON 
Boston, Mass. *112'00 Noon||Kansas City, Mo.....|11.00 a.m. |/Richmond, Va... -... 12.00 NOON 
Buffalo, N. Y.. “112.00 NooNn||Los Angeles, Cal..... 9.00 A.M. ||Salt Lake City, Utah. |10.00 A.M. 
Charleston, 8. C _ 112.00 NOON]||Louisville, Ky......-- 11.00 a.m. ||San Francisco, Cal....| 9.00 A.M. 
Chicago. oe ys 11.00 a.M. }||Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 a.m. ||Savannah, Ga........ 12.00 NOO 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘]11.00 a.m. ||Milwaukee,'Wis....-. 11.00 A.M. ||Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M. 
Cleveland, Ohio “]12'00 Noon||Minneapolis, Minn. . .]11.00 a.m. |/St. Louis, MO ciao aye cra'0 11.00 A.M 
Dallas, Tex... 11.00 a.m. ||Nashville, Tenn...... 11.00 A.M. ||Toledo, Ohio......... 12.00 NOON 
Denver, CoP); 10.00 a.m. ||New Orleans, La...../11.00 A.M. Washington, D. C....|12.00 NOON 


United States standard Hastern time i ne of the meridian 75° west from Greenwich. 


Saving time be desired one hour must be 


ing time is still in use in Hurupe; also in some American cities and Commonwealths. 


If Daylight 
Daylight Sav- 


WEEN N. Y. CITY AND FOREIGN CITIES MEASURED FROM N. Y. EAST OR WEST. 


LONGITUDE DIFFERENCE BET 

; a, 36 i “i 31 §.||Melbourne li 365 

q Meowesce easeerece 4 aewereace ace 5 

3h é 38 E Damiani eee 36 B.||Mexico City..... {1 40 Ww. 

5 16 E.||Havana......--+see:s 33:-W.}|Natal........ ; 7 om 

6 31 E.||Havre.....--+.-. Se att | 40-56 BE. Paris.. vs « 5 a 

5. 49 B.||Hongkong.+.....1..../12 33 E.||Leningrad.. § 57 B. 
5 26 B.||Honolulu...... Seca ee aay Rio dopaaess 4 ate 

9 47 Lita srscrreereress*'| 4 99 B2'||Santiago (Chile) Q 18 8. 

15 31 B.||Liverpoo!..... 4 44 §E.||Sitka, Alaska - a 

Brussels. cece |B 2D EMail... Fee eae ae 18 1m 
Gonstantinople..------) 8 23 liManlig.c.2021020020h3 “o willvokonama....010.<.., 8 14 Be 


Astronomical—Days Between Dates; Days’ Lengths. 


* 26 


TABLE OF DAYS BETWEEN Two DATES. BS, 


-_. The tabulation that appears below will enable any reader of THE ALMANAC to make interest and other 
paloulations with certainty. 


A TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ANY TWO DATES WITHIN 
TWO YEARS. 


cee 


~ 


Es 
a 


2 


o 
g 
=) 
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-94]121}152)182]213)244/274 
92}122)153/183]214/245|275 
93}123)154|184/215|246 276 
94/124/155)185}216)247/277 
64) 95}125/156|186|217/248/278 


96|126)157|187|218/249|279 
97|127|158]188)219|/250/280 

98} 128]159]189}220/251/281 
68} 99}1291160/190}221/252/282/3 
69]100]130]161]191/222/253/283 


70)101)131]162|192)223)/254/284 : 407'435|466|496|527|557 710 
71|102]132}163]193/224|255 ‘ 408 436|467|497 7il 
72|103]133]164/194/225/256 : 409 437)468/498 5 21 682 712 
73|104|134/165}195)226/257 . 410 438/469/499/5 683 713 
741105]135]166)196)227|258 5 ot ext 470|500 684;714 


75|106]136] 167)197}228}259 320 3. |381/412 440/471)/501 685 715 
| 76]107)137| 168) 198) 229)260)2 -]882}413 441/472}502)5 5/686 716 
)} 77)108)138]169 hs Aa 261 - |383|/414 442/473)503}5. 687 717 
78)109}139}170) 231)262/292 . 415 443)474/504/535 688 718 
79|110}140)171 301 232/263 24/354: 416 /444/475]505) 5: 689/719 


80)111]141)172)202)233)}264|294)3 ‘ 417 445|476|506 690{720 

58] 811112/142/173)203)/234|265)295' ‘ CHES 446|477|507 691-721 
t}], $2}113)143)174/204)235/ 266/296 327 ‘ 9 44 8 

83]114)]144)175|205)236|267 297(3281358 ‘ 380 220 448)/479]509)|540|570|601|632|662/693 723 

Sf 115}145)176]206|237|268)/298/329 - {390/421 Tad 480 310 541/571)|602)/633)663)/694 724 


71 85)116|146|177|207|238)/269)/299)/330 -|391 422. 450) 481/511|542)572|603)634|664'695 725 
86]117]147|178/208]239|270|300 Hee - /892/423 451/482 ne 543)573)/604/635)/665 696 726 
87)118)148)/179|209)240)/271/301 -|393)42 315 

«| 88)119]149]180/210/241/272/302 333 
89 a 150 ra 211/242 ig 303. ae ; 
1 901. . .1151!. . 121212431. . 1304 5 ~. 4551... .1516). ..'577/608!. 


"The above table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day m each } 
days dtten weureaay as: Dy yy must be added to number 


517|547|578 
79 


80 
550/581 
370 401, 429/460] 490/521/551/582 
371 402 430/461 491 /522|552/583 
403 431/462 /492 |523/553)5 6: 

404 432/463) 493/524/554 707 
405 433/464] 494/525|555|586 ‘708 
406/434 /465 495) 526/556 709 


SOHWNID Gr Cobo | Day Mo.}|: 
Ww 
a 
NX 


DAYS’ LENCTHS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Sept. | .Oct. 


H. M. H. M. . M. H. M. - M. .M. 
9.18 11.17 13.07 | 11.47 | 10.98 | 9.29 
9.19 11.19 13.05 | 11.45 | 10.25 | 9.28 
9.20 11.23 13.02 | 11.42 | 10/23 | 9.27 
9.20 11.25 00 | 11.40 | 10/21 | 9.26 
9.21 11.28 12.57 | 11.37 | 10.18 | 9.24 
9.22 11.30 12.54 | 11.34 | 10.16 
9.23 11.33 12.52 | 11.32 | 10,14 O38 
9.24 11.36 12.49 | 11.29 | 10/11.] 9.21 
9.26 11.38 12.46 | 11.26 | 10: 9.20 
9.27 11.41 12.44 | 11.24 | 10:07.| 9.20 
9.28 11.43 12.41 | 11.21 | 10. 
9.29 11.46 12.38 | 11.18 | 10. 3 ois 
9.30 11.49 12.36 | 11.16 | 10.00 | 9.18 
9.32 11.52 12.33 | 11.13 |] 9158 | 9: 
9.33 11.55 12.30] 11.11 | 9.56 O17 
9.35 11.58 12.28 | 11.08 
9.36 12.00 12:25 | 11.05 9.80 15 
9.38 2.03 12.22 | 11.03} 9.50 | 9:15 
9.40 12.05 12.20 | 11.00 | 9.49 | 9.15 
9.42 12.0 12.17 | 10.58 | 9.47 | 9.15 
9.43 1211 1214 | 1055| 9 
9.45 13.14 : 12.12 | 10.52 943 Bie 
9.4 12. i 12.09 | 10.50 | 9.48 | 9.15 
9.49 A9 é : 3 14.36 | 13.28 | 12.06 | 10:47 | 9:40 | 9/15 
9.51 12.21 | 13.43 | 14.44 | 15.06 | 14:34 | 13.25 | 12.04 | 10.45 | 9138 | 9:15 
9.53 12.24 | 13.46 | 14.45 | 15.05 | 14.32 | 13.23 | 12 | on 
9.54 1 i 13.48 | 14.47] 15.05 | 14.30 | 13.20 | 11 38 10.46 HE 8 g 
9.56 2,30 | 13.50 | 14.48 | 15.05 | 14:28 | 13.18 | 11.56 | 10.37 | 9133 | 9:16 
bot 1335 13 83 ih st 18:04 1438 | 1843 11:80 eee eae ciate 

: ] t 10. 

:03 12.37 14.52 14.23 | 13.10 ' 10:30 cae | 9:8 


; The 
elsewhere, 


, 


een eee ee 


above table of days’ Misty at New York City serves as the vase for similar « coniputations: 


hop 


wha ann 


ww ie 


——— Se 


4 crear and New Year’s are observed the world 


church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. This holds good for the British 
colonies, in some of which several Roman Catholic 
Church holidays are established. Whit-Sunday, or 
White Sunday, comes seven wecks after Easter. 
j It commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost 
i upon the Apostles; the old feast of Pentecost. 

In Roman Catholic countries, such as Spain, the 

church days other than Christmas which are almost 

‘ . universally legal holidays are Epiphany, Ascension, 
Assumption, All Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. 
Throughout the Latin-American countries it is usual 
to observe, in addition, Good Friday and Corpus 
Christi. Geod Friday is in many of these countries 
a 3-day holiday season, beginning on Holy Thursday 
and closing on Holy Saturday. 

In Lutheran countries, such as Sweden and 
Prussia, He mage Annunciation, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit-Monday, 
Ash Wednesday. and Corpus Christi are holidays. 

OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 

JANUARY 6. TWELFTH Day, or Twelfth-tide, 

sometimes called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
: Epiphany The previous evening is Twelfth Night, 
Sg ey many social rites have long been con- 

\ nected. 

FEBRUARY 2. CANDLEMAS: Festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin. Consecration of the 
lighted candles to be used in the church during the 

- year. Also known as “‘Groundhog Day.’"’ 


The chief legal or public holidays are: 
a Jan. 1—New Year’s Day (all the States, Terri- 
4 tories and colonial possessions). 
Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 
Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan, Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J., N. Y., 
N. Dak, Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. Dak, Tenn., Utah, 
i Wash.. W_ Va., Wyo. and observed by Governor's 
ar proclamation in Mass.). 
me Feb 22—Washington’s Birthday (all the States, 
. Territories and_ possessions). 
v April 10—Good Friday (Conn., Del., Fla., La., Md., 
pe Minn... N. J., Pa., Philippines, Porto Rico, Tenn.). 
™ In Conn. Good Friday is usually proclaimed by 
4 the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 
a May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day (all States 
rd and possessions, except Ala., Fla., Ga, La.; Miss., 
N. Car. and S. Car.). 
July 4—Independence Day (all the States, Terri- 
tories and possessions) . 
Sept. 7—Labor Day (every State and Territory 
oe Wyoming and the Philippines). 
Oct 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., 
La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont, Neb., 


LAW AS TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
4 Under the Negotiable Instruments Law every negotta 


1 

‘ grace. When the day of maturity fails upon Sunday or a 
" business day. j ; 
holidays have been established by Congressional action. 


Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans (at New Orleans 
only). 
. 19—R. E. Lee's Birthday (observed in Ala., 
Jer wine Ga., Miss., N. C., rf C., Tenn. and Va.). 
Feb. 12—Georgia Day (in that State only. Date of 
Oglethorpe’s landing ir 1733). 
Feb. 14—Admission Day (in Arizona). 
a Feb. 24—Shrove Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras 
i in Ala., Fla. and La.). 
j Mar. 2—Sam Houston Memorial Day (in Texas). 
Mar. ety aed ad (once every 4 years in 
the Dist. of Col. only). 
r 22— nm Day (in Porto Rico). 
Mar Emanecipatio: Vv Lk it pete: 


Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in t B 

Mar ard Day (in Al 

April 9—Holy Thursday (in the Philippines) . 

April 12—Date of passage of Halifax Resolutions 
(in North Carolina) 


in * 
il 15—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson (in Ala.). 
arn ibcopserved as Patriots’ Day (in Me. and 


April? + anniveruary Battle of San Jacinto (in 


Tex.). 
il 21 (8rd Tuesday) State elections (in La.). 
rea 26-—Contederate emorial Day (in Ala., fie, 
: Liss.) . 
A sri 30 (Last ‘Pinursday —Fast Day (in 'N. H.). 
May 1—Labor Day (in ippines).. © 


“eB hee pe ee SS cent 


Le Astronomical—Holidays. 


By <> ‘ ; HOLIDAYS OF THE WORLD. 
(For full list of fixed, historical, commemorative, and religious holidays, see 1919 ALMANAC} 


er. ay. 
in Episcopal countries, such as England, the only Sacer 25. Lapy Day; Annunciation of the 


LECAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 


ble instrument is payable at the time fixed therein without — 
holiday, the instrument is payable on the next succeeding 
‘In the United States legal holidays are fized by State and Territorial legislation. No national — 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1925 (SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS). — 


Mother's Day is observed on the second Sunday in May. 


» 


FEBRUARY 14, OLD CANDLEMAS: St. Valentine’s — 


Virgin. April 6 is old Lady Day. . 10 
June 24. MIDSUMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. July 7 is old Midsummer Day. 
‘JuLy 15. Sv. SwiTsHin’s Day. There was an old — 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it woul 
continue forty days. Foe 
AuvcusT 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church ~ 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. ¢ 
SEPTEMBER 29. MICHAELMAS: Feast of St. Michael — 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is October 11. 
NOVEMBER 1. ALI-HALLOWMAS: All-hallows, or 
All Saints’ Day._ The previous evening is All-hallow- _ 
e’en, observed by home gatherings and RLS , 
festive rites. ie de 
NOVEMBER 2. ALL SOULS’ Day: Day of prayer — 
for the souls of the dead. een, 
NOVEMBER 11. MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin. 
Old Martinmas is November 23. , : 
DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. — 
Lady Day. Midsummer Day, Michaelmas and 
Christmas are quarter (rent) days in England, and 
Whitsunday, Martinmas, Candlemas and Lammas 
Day in Scotland. Pg 1! S| 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednesday, 
and Maundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, — 
are observed by the church. Mothering Sunday is 
Mid-Lent Sunday, in which the old rural custom 
obtains of visiting one’s parents and making them 
presents. ° gers 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1925. 
Nev., N. H., N. J.. N. M., N. Y., N. Dak., Ohio, 
Ore., Pa., R. 1, Tex., Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va; 
also in Porto Rico. In Arkansas and Kansas it_ 
does not affect notes or judicial proceedings). — nee 

Noy. 3—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
ist Monday in Nov.). Every State and Territory 
except Alaska, Dist. of Col., Hawaii, Ill., Mass... ‘ 
Miss., Ohio, Pee and Vt. In Illinois it is. 
legal holiday in Chicago, Springfield, East St. — 
Louis, Galesburg, Danville, Cairo and Rockford.. 
In Ohio it is a half holiday. In Maine it is a legal » 
holiday only as to the courts, which also close 


iy the State Election Day (biennially, 2d Monda; yo 


Sept.). 

Noy. 11—Armistice Day_(Ala., Ariz., Cal., Fl: 
Til., Iowa, La., Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. J.. 
N. Car., N. Dak. Pa. R. L, 8. Dak., Tenn., 
Tex, Vé., Wa, and Hawaii in other States by 
Governor s proclamation only). v ti 

Noy. 26—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov. 
Every State, Territory and possession except 
Utah, sbersc fy is observed, thoygh not on) the): , 
statute books). : peered 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 
and possession). (1 ras 


= 


a 


eo 
May 10—Confederate Memorial Day (observed in 
N. Car. and S. Car.). a 
May 20—Anniversary signing of Mecklenburg (s 
Declaration of Independence (observed in N.C.). 
June 3—Confed. Memorial Day (in Tenn.). = 
June Five wey tb Jefferson Davis (in Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., La, Miss., S. C., Tenn., Tex. and Va.). 
June 11—Kaniehameha Day (in Hawaii). ; 
June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). : ae 
July pao deme of Gen. Bedford Forrest (Tennes- ‘ 
see only). 
July 17—Muno Rivera Day (in Forto Rico). 
July 24—Pioneer Day (in Utah). , 
July 25—Occupation Day (in Porto Rico). i 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day (in that State only). it 
Aug. 13—Occupation Day (in Philippines). 


not a dene} holiday, 
is celebrated in New York an 


tates. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day (in o 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day (in Md.). 

Oct. 1—Missouri Day (in that State only). 

Oct. 9—Fraternal Day (Alabama only). i 

ect. 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska only). Mt ; 
ict. Lapeceranorat ar ates § 

Noy. 1—. aints’ Day Oe my 

Dec. 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). » 


Ren 

< Tho Witty-first Anniversary of Arbor Day was 

 eelebrated throughout the United States on April 

-:92, 1928, as a part of Morest Protection. Week, 
nationally observed because of Proclamation issued 
by the President. 

Arbor Day in the United States is mostly a spring 
observance. In some States it Is combined with 
Bird Day. In the following list, the first year 
named is wher observance began, the second js 
when the law was enacted. “Proclamation” 

“means date is set each year by Governor's procla- 


Ala 1 eer Spring, often on Audubon 
or Bird Day. 

Arizona (1890)—In northern part, first pi oa after 
ne . April 1; in southern part, first Friday after Febru- 


1. 
. “Adkins (1906-1905)—First Saturday in March. 
_ California (1886-1909)—March, 7, Luther Bur- 
n) 


thday. 
(1885-1889) —Third Friday in April. 
i mation. | 
‘Connecticut (1886-1886)-——In the spring. Procla- 
mation. 
Delaware (1901)—In April. Proclamation. 

trict of Columbia (1920)—Third Friday in April. 
lorida (1886)—First Friday in February. 

regia, (1887-1890)—Third Friday in December. 
: awail (1905)—In November. Proclamation. 
Tdaho (i886-1903)—In April. Fixed by County 


School Superintendents, 
—minols (1387-1887)—April or October. Procla- 


— mation. ‘ 
eee (1884-1916)—Third Friday in April. 


(1887)-—Proclamation. 
ansas (1875)—Proclamation. 
(1886)—In autumn. Proclamation. 
1888)—Second Friday in January. 
e@ (1887)—In spring. Proclamation. 
rland (1884-1884)—In Aprit | Proclamation. 
M chusetts (1886)—Last Saturday in April. 
 __ Prorlamation, ; 
“Michigan (1885)—April or May. Proclamation. 


Astronomical—Arbor Day; 
DATES ON WHIGH ARBOR DAY {S 


Constants; Zodiac.. 
OBSERVED. . 
Minnesota (1876)—Latter part of April. Procla- 


mation. 
Mississippi (1800) —--Decemder and February. Set 
of Education. es. . 
: Friday after first 
in April. , 
Lae fh BS7}—second Tuesday In May. 


Ni pea C1887 Proclamation. 

evada (1887)— 5 

New Fiasnnstire (1886)—Early in May. Procla- 
mation. 

New Jersey (1884-1908)—Second Friday in April. 

New Mexico (1890)—Second Friday in - March. 
Proclamation. 

New York (1889-1889)—First Friday after May 1. 

North Carolina (1893-1915)—First Friday after 
November 1. Proclamution. 

North Dakota (1882)—Proclamation. 

Ohio (1882-1892)—In April. Proclamation. 

Oklahoma (1898-1901)—Friday after second Mon- 
day in March. 

Oregon (1889)—Second Friday in February in east; 
second Friday in Aoril in_ west. 

Pennsylvania (1887-1887)--In Spring and Autumn, 


roclamation. 
i Paiippines (1906)—September or October. Procla- 


mation. 
Porto Rico—Last Friday in November. 
Rhode Island (1887-1887)—Second Friday in May. 
Public Holiday. > 
South Carolina’ (1898-1898)—Third Friday in 
November. 
South Dakota—In April, 
Tennessee—First Friday in April. Proclamation. 
Texas (1890-1889)—Washineton’s Birthday. 
Utah—April 15 
Vermont—First Friday In May... Proclamation. 
Virginia (1892-1902)—1In spring. Proclamation. 
Wasiington (1894)—First Friday in May. Procla- 


mation. 
West Virginia (1883)—-Second Friday in April, 
Wisconsin (1892-1889)—First Friday _in May. 
Wyoming (1888)—First Friday in May. Procla- 
mation. 


ae ASTRONOMICAL CONSTANTS. 


pes solar parallax, 8.80. Nutation constant, 


- 
sof aeration, constant, 20.47. Annual precession, 
07.2564 ++ 0/7.000222 {t--1000), 
AS ‘nel of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0’’.4684 
Annual diminution of obliquity, 0’’.4684-. 

oon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2’’.63. 
Moon's mean distance from the earth (centre to 


ré), 238,857 miles. 
mean distance from the earth (astronomical 


— unit), 92,897,400 miles, 
_. Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
* Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,400 
es in 498.580 seconds, 
| of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
\ ASTRONOMICAL SI 
>) ‘The Sun, 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (4) 
en they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, 4, ¢., when one is due north 
‘or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
‘ at the same time; they are in “opposition” (9) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. “Quadrature” 
(fi) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition, By ‘greatest elongation’ is meant the 
’ * . 
Tab sun’s apparent yearl 
is known as the epupio. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 


ag, a i. Aries, The Ram. 
' ion 4 Taurus. The Bull. 
Br ‘Signs. 

* | 


path among the stars 


8. If Gemini. The Twins. 


x 4. ss Cancer, The Crab, 

_ Summer 4 5. (2 Leo. The Lion, 

‘Signs, 6. I) Virgo. The Virgin. 

‘These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 
in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about two 
thousand years ago. Owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde 


nox, 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time), Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.55§ seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Monti—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 438 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
ap to perigree), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
oh aoe ica! ae 

mensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles. Polar radius, 3,949.99 miles. Eccen- 
tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


NS AND SYMBOLS. 


yi ¢ Mars. 3 Conjunction. 
Le aed i ag i ee 1 Y Quadrature. 
ea : aturn. Opposition. 
Pu. Venus. A | ih Uranus. Ascending Node. 
5 . The Earth. W Neptune. Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most: favorably situ- 
ated for observation. 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending’’ ({)) or “descending” (23) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth's 
orbit. The term “Perihelion” means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘“‘Aphelion’”’ furthest from the sun, 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. : 


THE ZODIAC. 


the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as follows: 


é 


Mercury can be seen with 


- 7. =< Libra. The Balance. 
Autumn 8. Il Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Signs. 9. f Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. > Capricornus. The Goat. 
Winter +11. yx Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
Signs. (12. } Pisces. The Fishes. : 


motion of the equinoxes along the ealiptic, each — 


sign in the zodiac has, in the course of two \ 
cera te hae sy aoe ae 

i e sign . 
stellation Pisces, and £0" eae $0 {8 RON eee 


ae ee oi at a RE Pee Preyer s dee ree 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination. 


THE SUN’S RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION. 
(Washington—A pparent Noon.) 


Ap’ar'nt] Apparent 
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DATE,| Right | Declina-|/DarTs,| Right | Declina- ||DatTEH,| Right | Declina-||/DaAtTH,| Righ 
1925. |Ase'ns'n| tion. || 1925.'|Ase‘ns'n| tion. || 1925.'| Ase'ns'n| tion. ‘| Aegnardl plone 
H. M. 8, re H. M. Ss. cer? H.M. 8. oF 
Jan. 1/18 47 il-23 0.4||April2| 6 45 48|+ 4 55.2||July 2] 6 44 40/+23 3 
2|18.51 27|—22 55.2 3] 049 26+ 5 18.3 3| 6 48 48]+23 58 
3/18 55 51 49.6 4,053 5| 412 4| 6 5255 53 
4/19 015 43.5 5| 056 44/+ 6 4.0 5] 657 2 48. 
5]19 438] 36.9 6| 1 023 26.7 6|7 1.9 42 
619 9-1 30.0 714 2 49.3 7| 7 516 36 
7\19 13 24 22.5 8| 1 7 42|+ 7118 8| 7 9.22 29 
8|19 17 46 146 9] 111 21 34.1 9] 7 13 27 22. 
9/19 22 8 6.3|} 10) 115 1 56.4|| 10) 7 17 33 15. 
10]19 26 29|—21 57-6|| 11] 118 42/+ 8185] 11] 7 21 37 7 
11/19 30 50 48.4|| 12] 1 22 22 40.4|| 12] 7 25 42/421 59 
12/19 35 10 38.8|| 13] 126 3|/+ 9 22! 13] 729 46 50. 
13]19 39 29 288|| 14, 129441 23.9] 14) 7 33 49 41 
14/19 43 48 18.3|| 15] 1 33 26 45.4|| 15] 7 37 52 32 
15|19 48 6 7.5|| 16 137 8|+10 68|| 16] 74155 22. 
16|19 52 23|—20 56.2|| 17| 1 40 50 28.0|] 17) 7 4557 12. 
17|19 56 40 44.6|| 18] 1 44 33 49.0|] 18] 7 49 59 2) 
18/20 056 32.5|| 19] 148 16|+11 9-8|| 19] 754 0/+20 51. 
19/20 5 11 20.1/| 20] 15159) —-30.5|} +20, 758 0} 40 
20/20 9 26 7.3|| 21] 155 43 51.0|] 2118 2 0} = 29. 
1|20 13 40|—19 54:1 2| 159 28|412112]] 22/8 6 0 17 
22/20 17 53 40.5|] 23] 23 13 31:3|| 23] 8 958 5 
23}20 22 5 26.6|| 24/2 658 512|| 24) 8 13 57|-+19 53. 
« 24/20 26 17 12.4] 25] 210 44/413 10.9] 25] 81754] 40 
25|20 30 28|—18 57.6|| 26| 2 14 30 30.3|| 26] 8 21 51 27 
26|20 34 38 42:6|| 27| 218 17 49.5|| 27] 825 48 14 
27|20 38 47 27:3|| 28) 222 4/+14 85|| 28] 8 29 43 0 
28|20 42 55 116|| 29] 2 25 52 27.3|| 29] 8 33 38|+18 46 
29/20 47 3|—17 55.6|/ 30] 2 29 40 45.8|| 30] 837 33 31 
30/20 51 10 39.3 31| 8 41 27 17 
31|20 55 15 22.7||May 1| 233 29/415 4.1 
2| 2 37 18 22.1|| Aug. 1] 8 45 20 2 
Feb. 1/20 59 20 5.8 3] 241 8 39:9 2| 8 49 13|+17 47 
2/21 3 24/16 48.6 4| 2 4458 57.4 3} 853 5} 3 
3/21 _7 28 31.0 5| 2 48 49/416 14.7 4| 8 56 56 15. 
4121 11 30 13.2 6| 2 52 40 31.6 5| 9 047|+16 59 
5[21 15 32|15 55.1 7| 2 56 32 48.3 6] 9 437 43 
6/21 19 33 36.8 8| 3 025|+17 48 7| 9 827 26 
7|21 23 33 182|| . 913 418 20:9 8| 9 12 16 9 
8|21 27 32|—14 59.3|| 10) 3._ 8 12 36.8 9] 916 4|+15 52 
921 31 30 40.1]} 11) 312 6 52.3|| 10] 9 19 52 35 
10}21 35 28 20.8] 12| 316 1/+18 7.6]| 11] 9 23 40 17 
11|21 39 25 11|| 13] 319 56 22'5|| 12| 9 27 27|4+-14 59 
12/21 43 21|—13 41:3|| 14] 32353! 372|| 13] 9 31 13 41: 
13/21 47 16 21:2]| 15] 3 27 49 51.5|| 14| 93459] 28 
14/21 51 11 0.9|| 16] 33146|+19 5.5|| 15] 9 38 44 4 
15/21 55 5|—12 40.4|| 17) 3 35 44 19.2|} 16] 9 42 29|+13 45 
16|21 58 58 19.7|| °18| 3 39 43 32:6|| 17] 9 46.13 26. 
17/22 2 50|—11 58.8|| 19} 3 43 42 45.6|| 18] 9 49 56 7 
18/22 6 37.7||  20| 3 47 41 58.3|] 19] 9 53 40/+12 47 
19/22 10 33 16.4|| 21) 351 41/+20 10.7|| 20) 9 57 22 28. 
20/22 14 23|—10 55.0||  22| 3 55 42 227|} 21/10 1.5 8. 
21/22 18 1 33.3|| 23) 3.59 43 34.4|| 22/10 446|+11 48. 
22|22 22 3 15|| 24) 4 345 45.7|| 23|10 8 28] 28. 
23/22 25 51j— 9 49.6|| 25/4 747| | 56.7/| 24/10 12 8 7. 
24|22 29 39 27.5|| 26] 411 50/421 7-3/} 25/10 15 49|-+10 47. 
25|22 33 26 5.2|| 27) 415 53 17.5|| — 26|10 19 29 26. 
26|22 37 13|— 8 42:9|] 28] 4.19 57 27:4|| 27/10 23 8 5 
27|22 40 5 20.4|| 29) 424 1 36.9|| 28/10 26 47|+ 9 44 
28/22 44 45|— 7 57.7|| 30; 428 5] 46.0/) 29/10 30 26 22. 
31] 43210} 54.8]! 30|10 34 5 1. 
Mar. 1/22 48 30 35.0 31]10 37 43|+ 8 39: 
2/22 52 14 12.2}|June 1] 436 15/+22 3.1 
3/22 55 58|— 6 49.2 2| 4 40 21 11:1||sept.1]10 41 20 18 
4/22 59 42 26.2 3| 4 44 27 18:7 2/10 44 58|-+ 7 56. 
5|23 325 3.0 4| 4 48 34 25.9 3/10 48 35] 34. 
623 7 8|— 5 39.8 5| 4 52 40 32.7 4/10 52 12 12. 
7|23 10 5 16.6 6| 456 47 39.1 5/10 55 49}+ 6 50. 
8/23 14 31|— 4.53.2|| 7/5 055) 45.2 6/10 5925] 27. 
923 18 13 29:8 815 5 3 50.8 711 3 1 5 
10/23 21 54 6.3 9] 5 911 56.0 811 6 37|+.5 43. 
11/23 25 34|— 3 42.8|| 10] 513 19/+23 0.8 g]11 10 13 20. 
12,23 29 15 19.2|| 11] 517 27 5.2|| 10/11 13 49|+ 4 57 
13|23 32 55|— 2 55.6|| 12] 521 36 9.2|| 11/11 17 25 34! 
14|23 36 35 32.0|] 13] 5 25 45 12:8|| 12/11 21 12. 
15|23 40 14 83 4| 5 29 54 16.0|} 13/11 24 36/+ 3 49. 
16|23 43 54|— 144.6|| 15] 534 3 18.8|| 14/11 28 11 26. 
17/23 47 33 20:9|| 16| 53813) 212/) 15/11 31 46 3: 
18123 51 12|— 0 57.2||  17| 64222]  23.1)| —16|11 35 22|+ 2 39. 
19|23 54 51|— 0 33.5|| 18] 5 46 32 24:7|| 17/11 38 57 16 
20/23 58 29/— 0 -9.8|| 19] 5 50 42 25.8|| 18/11 42 32/4 1 53. 
0 2 8+ 013.9|| 20) 55451 26.5|) 19/1146 8 30. 
0 5 46/+ 037.6|| 21/559 1 26:8|| 20/11 49 43 6. 
0.925/+ 1 12] 22/6 311 26.7 53 18/+ 0 43. 
0133 24:9] 23) 6 _7 20 26.2||  22|11 56 54|+ 0 20. 
0 16 41 48.5|| 24| 6 11 30 25.3|| 23/12 0 29|— 0-3. 
0 20 20/+ 212.0|| 25] 6 15 39 23.9|| 24/12 4 5|— 0 26. 
0 23 58 35.5|| 26, 61949] 22.2 12 741|— 0 50 
0 27 36 59.0|| 27] 6 23 58 20.0 6|12 11 17|— 1 13. 
031 14/+ 322:4|| 28| 628 7 i74}} 27|121453| | 36. 
g 345), 487] 381 83ea8 iho] alia 23 of 23: 
1 edi je 3012 25 43) 46. 
042 9 32.1)July U6 40 32 7.2 


30]18 37 4 
31/18 41 30!—23 
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se Ty ECLIPSES IN 1925. Pap At nck be 
Pane T iil be four eclipses, two of the sun , 3.09 P. M., Eastern standard time; middle at 4. % 

iy: set ie. Uae anodor a P. M.; ending at 6.15 P. M. Magnitude of greatest 

ag I. A total eclipse of the sun, January 24, 1925, | eclipse 0.735 (moon's diameter = 1.0). ‘ 


visible as total in a track varying from 80 to 110 Til. An annular eclipse of the sun, July 20-21, e 
miles in width, extending from Minnesota to the | visible in the southern Pacifie Ocean. Greatest — 
‘Atlantic Ocean and including the cities of Duluth, | duration of annular phase will be seven and one 
Escanaba, Stratford, Buffalo, Binghamton, Ithaca, | quarter minutes. _ 

- Poughkeepsie, New Haven, and Providence; also Iv. A partial eclipse of the moon on the morning 
- the northern part of the City of New York, Details | of August 4; visible in the far Western States. Be- 
are given below. ginning of eclipse at 2.27 A. M., Pacific standard 
. I. A partial eclipse of the moon on the evening | time; middle at 3.53 A, M.; ending at 5.18 A. M. 

of February 8; the ending visible in the eastern Magnitude of greatest eclipse 0.751 (moon’s diameter 

part of the United States. Beginning of eclipse at! = 1.0). 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, JANUARY 24, 1925. 
EEN edo ORS ES AP RC LS SF 


<a PLACE. Standard Eclipse Eclipse at Eclipse 
“fr So Time. Begins. Maximum. Ends. tude. 
, ‘ H. M. H. M. H. M. 
_ Cheyenne, Wyo....... Mountain | Before sunrise At sunrise 7 49a™M. 0.41 
ey Wenver, Ook... i435. Mountain | Before sunrise At sunrise 7 47 AM. 0.4 
a Santa Fe, N. Mex..... Mountain |} Before sunrise At sunrise 7 404.M. ie 
Atlanta, Ga........... Central 6 46 A.M. 7 50 A.M. 9 3AM. 0. 
Pe Austin. LEX. ak. e eps Central | Before sunrise 7 38 AM. S* SR Ade: 0. 
Bismarck, N. Dak.....} Central Before sunrise At sunrise 9 1am. 0. 
me yGMicago, We eg2 502 Central | Before sunrise 7 58 A.M. 9 9AM. 0. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio...... Central 6 514M. 7 STAM. 9 10 A.M. 0. 
_ Columbia, Mo........ Central Before sunrise 7 50 A.M. 8 58 A.M. 0. 
- Columbus, Ohio..,.... _ Central 6 53 A.M. 7 594M. 9 13 4.M. 0. 
_ Des Moines, Iowa.....| Central Before sunrise 7 53 A.M. 9 1am. 0. 
| Iowa City, Iowa....... Central Before sunrise 7 S54 4.M. 9. 3AM. 0. 
Jackson, Miss......... Central Before sunrise 7 444M. 8 52 a.M. 0. 
_ Kansas City,-Mo.,..... Central Before sunrise 7 49 A.M. 8 56 A.M. 0. 
_ Little Rock, Ark..... Central Before sunrise 7 454M. 8 524M. 0. 
_ Louisville, Ky Central Before sunrise 7 54 4.M. 9° GAM. 0. 
Central Before sunrise 7 S58 a.M. 9 8AM. 0. 
Beuore sunrise 7 58 A.M. 9 6AM. 0. 
6 44am. 7 48 A.M. 8 58 a.m. 0. 
Before sunrise 7 51 AM. 9 2AM. 0. 
Before sunrise 7 424M. 8 48 aM. 0. 
Before sunrise 7 444M. 8 474M. 0. 
Q 'e Before sunrise 7 SLAM. 8 58 4.M. 0. 
Pierre, S. Dak...,....| Central Before sunrise At sunrise 8 58 A.M. 0. 
» Springfield, Tll........ Central Before sunrise 7 53 A.M. 9 3AM. 0. 
St, Louis, Mo,........ Central | Before sunrise Z 51 A.M. 9” St AG. 0. 
’ Topeka, Kan......... Central Before sunrise 49 A.M. 8 55 A.M. 0. 
 Tuséaloosa, Ala....... Central Before sunrise 7 47 aM. 8 57 A.M. 0. 
BALDADY . ING Y fen. c yao = Eastern 8. 2am. 9 13 aM. 10 314M. 0. 
Bugasta, Gio nals bison Eastern 8 8AM. 9 214.M. 10 40 4.M. 0. 
| plo; INE... ...-| Eastern 7 59 AM. o> 7AM: 10 22 4.M. g 
Cambridge, Mass...... Bastern 8 4am. 9 17 4M. 10 36a4.M. 0. 
Charleston, W.Va..... Bastern 7 52 4M. 8 59 4.M. 10 13 4.M. 0. 
Cleveland, Ohio.,... Eastern 7 565 AM. 9° 34am. 10 174M. 0. 
lumbia, S. C Eastern 7 47 aM. 8 54,a™M. 10 9AM. 0. 
oi age +..--| Eastern 7 56 A.M. ey ee 10 25 A.M. 0. 
arrisburg, Pa........ Rastern 7 57 AM. 9 6AM. 10 24 A.M. 0. 
abana, Nec soci 2. Bastern 8 OAM. 9 104M. 10 26 aM. sf 
Haven, Conn.....| Eastern &. A ao, 9 13 4.M. 10 32 A.M. A 
‘ eg G28 City, N. ¥.*.| Eastern 8 OAM. 9 lla.M. 10 29 a.m. 4, 
_Philadetphia, eeee--| Eastern 7 58 A.M. 9 SAM. 10 26 A.M. 0. 
Se Enos OUurm ne, Paes i. oe Bastern 7 554M. 9 SAM 10 18 A.M. Q. 
Bastern 8 1am. 9 12 4.M. 10 30 A.M. : 
Eastern 7 50aA.M. 8 59 A.M. 10 15 4.M. 0, 
Eastern 7 53 A.M. > 2AM 10 20 4.M. 0. 
Eastern 8 1AM. 9 11A.™M. 10 27 A.M. 0. 
Eastern 7 44 ,4.M. 8 47 A.M. 9 58 A.M. 0. 
Eastern 7 55 AM. 9 4AM. 22 A.M. 0. 


*At Columbia University Observatory. 
as POLE STAR, 1925. 


; ‘ MBEAN TIME OF UPPER TRANSIT (AT WASHINGTON)‘AND POLAR DISTANCE OF POLARIS. 
ea a Polar Polar 7 
? _ Date. Sone DATE. ppp Dis- Dats. Upper ao 
» wie ~ g . tance 
' oF ” 
“Be M.|1 5 36)|May 1.. 
eo in M.J1 5 35}/June 1 
farch 1 ML 5 39|\July 1 
April 1 M.l1 5 48 Aug. 1. 


ee eee eee 
_ Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs | and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 
$m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper — 
‘Yower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. ge rar and 6h. 3m. before lower transit. The sine 
_ In the United States, the greatest Eastern clonga- of the azimuth of Polaris at greatest elongation is 


" found by dividing th 
‘tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m. before upper transit ! the cosine of the Iatitude. fe tin ge ec 


ie 
Beret aitan', MARS A ZERO PLANETARY ABODE ? 

elief that the temperature of Mars is low and | radiation of Mars were made wit! 
_ its atmosphere rare was expressed in September, | couple attached to the Bieta Maree 

1924, by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Mae red 3 is ipdicabe Wak, ths : 
announcing the results of the ,observations made iE ES at the temperature 

} f the tropical regions of Mars at Martia: { 

at the Mount Wilson Observatory in Californi: s m noor is 
during the approach of the planet to the earth. — | {00Ut 10 degrees above {neering and that tha mean 


“he temperature over the sou c 
'\ Measurements of the temperature and heat! degrees below zero Fr ae te ee 
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é ‘ HB e : "KS tee My A Li 
J RA + . Le 
_____ Astronomical—The Sun; Poles; Solar System. 78.2) 
ve.” THE SUN’S SEMI-DIAMETER AND HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. ve se 
penny SERS (Washington—Apparent Noon.) ( ! 4 ‘ 
re? un's Equatorial = Sun's Equatorial Sun's 1 m1 
7 1925. Late Horizontal 1925, Semi- Horizontal 1925. Semi- Hoveeueal 
"s Diameter. Parallax. ' | Diameter. Parallax. Diameter. Parallax, 
f *. ’ ” ” ’ “” ” ’ “ rAd : 
Jan. 1} 16 17.90 8.95 May 10] 15 51.88 8.71 Sept. 7| 15 54.43 8.74 y 
N ll 17.72 8.95 20 49.84 869 . 17 56.93 8176 : 
, 21 16.95 8.94 3 48 .23 8.68 27 59.65 B78 90} 
: 31 15.78 8.93 June 9 46.98 8.67 Oct. 7/16 2.41 8.81 
Feb. 10) 14.17 8.92 19 46.09 8.66 17 5.13 8.83 1 
20 12.11 8.90 29 45.70 8.66 27 7.85 3.36.) 
Mar. 1 10.06 8.88 July 9 45.74 8.66 Nov. 6 10.34 8.88 < 
1 7.56 8.85 19 46.16 8.66 16 12.56 8.90 
21 4.82 8.83 29 47.10 8.67 26 14.54 8.92 
31 2.08 8.80 Aug. 8 48 .42 8.68 Dec. 6 16.07 8.93 
; April 10] 15 59.35 8.78 18 50.06 8.70 16 17.12 B04 27 
20 56.62 8.75 28 52.12 8.72 26 17.579." ny, 3-05) Maar 
30 54.14 8.73 31 17. 0V tL, Bee Z 


= THE MAGNETIC POLES. é it 
- The geographical poles of the earth are the ex-, of considerable area, and that the vresent approxi- 
tremities of the imaginary line passing through its mate mean position is latitude 70.8° N. and longi- ~ 


inh 7 a tude 96° W. ; : ) ‘ 
centre of gravity and about which it revolves, and Tor the: south netic pole, from, a’ considera 


’ are therefore symmetrically located with regard to} tion of all the results available, according to the 
the equator. ; United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the = — 
4 The magnetic poles, however, are not coincident | position latitude 72.7° S. and longitude 156° EH, | * Bt 
with the geographical poles. nor are they diametri-| has been tentatively adopted. ~ Fane WA, 
cally opposite to each other. 4 Because of the observed change in the direction — 
Recent investigations of the magnetic observa-| of the magnetic needle from year to year it is be-— 
tions made in polar regions lead to tne conclusion lieved that the magnetic poles are not stationary; 
that the north magnetic pole may cover a region’ but their motion is undoubtedly slow, é hs 


THE PLANETS, AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


e : DISTANCE FROM THE SUN: ae) 
: NAMB Mean Sidereal | |} — SO 
a OF Daily Revolution— ASTRONOMICAL UNITS. Mean i" 
‘ PLANET. Motion. Days. $$$ $$$ Distance | | 
; ; Mean. Greatest. Least. ‘in Miles. | 
eae ci reece tee Poe ease 2 
” ¥ f 
. Mercury.....--. 14732 .420 87 .96925 0.387099 0.466694 0.307504 35,960,500 
Vi .670 224 .70080 0.723331 0.728258 0.718404 67,195,600 
« 193 365 .25636 1.000000 1.016743 0.983257 92,897,400 
519 686 .97987 1.523688 1.665896 1.381486 14 A th ba 
ae 128 4332 .589 5.202802 5.454464 4.951142 | 483,327,000 
.455 | 10759.23 9.538843 10.071308 9.006378 886,134,000 
42.230 | 30688.45 19.190978 20.094885 18 .287071 1,782,792,000 
. Jah. Heke .530 ! 60181.3 30. 07067. 30 .327656 29 .813688 2,793,487,000 YW 
Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity. 
t ce) Revolution— Orbit to Miles Y/ 
yi Orbit.* Days. Ecliptic.* Per Second. 
ry 4 ° , ” i ‘4 
: 0.2056183 116 a OLE. 
2 0,0068111 . 584 3 23 37.8 
ws 0.0167427 new 7 Oe 
os 0.0933313 730 161 0.7 
ae gina a 00483703 399 1 18 27.5 
. fettutnes jsFe sete 00558207 378 2 29 29.4 
SB rags acts te ot, > fee 0.0471006 370 0 46 22.0 
o ANfeptlnGis cc «sabes sre , 00085460 367 1 46 38.4 
‘ 
a AME de | Mean Longitude | Annual | Mean Longitude a 
ae eee 4 of the Sidereal of the Sidereal | Peri- |Aphe- 
PLANET. Epoch.* Perihelion.* | Motion. | Ascending Node. | Motion. jhelion.} lion, 
; x ° , ” ° , o i ” ° , ” tno : ‘ 
3 ¢ 35.68 76 12 38.9 + 5.7 47 22 58.8 — 7.6 110.58 {4.59 
et Se 166 36 34.01 | 130 26 43.4 ae 75 57 34.7 | —17.9 | 1.94 1-91 
t oh a ee Oa 162 °s 14.97 334 35 10.9 +15.9 48 56 26.3 29.2 | 0.52 |0.36 
C Jupiter........| 125 18 37.06 2 1.6 +.7.6 99 38 24:4 =13,9 1|0.0 
_~ Saturn........ 151 16 1.45 91 28 49.8 +20.2 112 57 28.8 —18.9 | 0.012}0.010 
. Uranus. .....-- 329 20 34.67 169 22 7.5 +.7.4 35 27.1 —32.0 | 0.003}0.0025 
_. Neptune...... 128 59 52.84 43 55 49.6 | —18.9 | 130 53 55.5 | —10.7 1 0.00110.0 
* Bpoch 1920, January ist, Greenwich mean noon. 
SeMI-DIAMETER. | Renata pope 
Sun ty at | Re- able ~ 
AND In oe ey ine nee 
PLANET. Miles Rotation. ace. = 
ne Dis- | (Mean € = 1.|Power.| ature. 
; tance.| S.-D.). . : 
as 34, 2 ¥5 “7 13 | 28.0 | si) 412 000 
’ 1301139] 333433] 0.26 y ates | 
aernity 2220 0.058} 0.056} 1.01 | 87 23:15 43 | 0.4] 7 |+ 450 - 
Venus.....-- 0.876} 0.817| 0.93 /224 16 49 9/ 0.9) 59 [+ 68 
in a Oe EET 1080] 0.020} 0.012| 0.60] 27.743 12] 0.2) 7 |+ 30 5 
: _ 2108 0.151} 0.108] 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 16 oe ‘ 
: 43341|1312. 162/318 .358| 0.24 55 41.) 2.7.) 56 | 270 ‘ 
i 36166| 762.401! 95.223] 0.12 10 14 24 ek 63) |— ae “ 
f 15439] 59.312 14.580} 0.25 by bale se, 10 63. |— EH 
36.6 6466) 71.9511 é 0.24 i 1.0 Yo ties a 


* At mean distance. Z om c i 


~ aie 

Of all the secondary planets the earth’s satellite 

is by far the most interesting and important. The 
moon completes her circuit around the earth in a 
_\ period whose mean or average length is 27 days 
7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of her 

\ motion in common with the earth around the sun, 

the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 

time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44,05 minutes, which is called the moon's 

~ synodical period. If the earth were motionless in 

Ls ‘space the moon’s orbit would be nearly an ellipse, 
having the earth in one of the foci; hence her dis- 
tance from the earth varies during the course of a 
lunar month. Her mean distance from the earth 

_ is 238,857 miles. Her maximum distance, however; 
_ Inay reach 252,715 miles, and the least distance to 
which she can approach the earth is 221,466 miles. 
__, Her diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct from 
_ her distance from the earth the sum of the two radii 
_ of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 1,080 miles, 
_ respectively—we shall have for the nearest approach 
of the surfaces of the two bodies» 216,423 miles. 
Her orbit is a very intricate one, because the earth 

_ in moving around the sun carries the moon along 
with it; hence the latter is sometimes within and 
sometimes without the earth’s orbit. Its form is 
that of a serpentine curve, always concave toward 
the sun, and its plane is inclined to the plane of the 

_ earth’s orbit at an angle of 5° 9’, in consequence of 
which our: satellite appears sometimes above and 
+ sometimes below the plane of the earth's orbit, 
_. || through which she passes twice in a revolution. 
_. These’ points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
__ Called nodes, and it is only at or near them that 
eclipses can occur. The nodes have a retrograde 

- -Mmotion, which causes them to make an entire revolu- 
___ tion in 18 years 218 days 21 hours 22 minutes and 46 
j popes. Both sun and moon return to a node after 

18 years and 11 days) so that an eclipse is followed 

_ by another of the same general character at the end 

_ of this period, which was well known to the ancients, 


7, 


ra ae 
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Astronomical—The ‘Moon; Comets. a Ea 


: THE MOON. 


who called it the Saros, and which was made use of 
by them in roughly predicting eclipses. : 

The moon always presents the sare face to us, 
as is evident from the permanency of the various 
markings on her surface. This circumstance proves 
that she revolves on an axis, and the time of rota- 
tion is exactly equal to the time of revolution around 
the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. The moon’s axis is 
not perpendicular to the plane of her orbit, but de- 
viates therefrom by an angle of about 6° 41’. In 
consequence of this fact the poles of the moon lean 
alternately to and from the earth. When the north 
pole leans toward the earth we see somewhat more 
of the region surrounding it, and somewhat less 
when it leans the contrary way. This displacement 
is known by the name of libration in latitude. By 
reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we see more 
of her eastern or western edge at one time than at 
another. This phenomenon is known as libration 
in longitude. 

The moon’s surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of Eurépe. 
Her volume is 1-49 and her mass 1-81 that of the 
earth, and hence her density is about 3-5 that of the 
earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. At the lunar 
surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it is at the earth; 
and therefore a body which weighs 6 pounds here 
would weigh only 1 pound there. 

The centre of gravity of the earth:and moon, or 
the point about which they both actually revolve 
in their course around the sun, lies within the earth 
it is 1,050 miles below the surface. \ 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide- 
raising power of moon and sun being as 11 to 5. 

Astronomers cling to the old idea that the moon 
is a dead world, destitute alike of air and water 


THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 


The earth’s sensible atmosphere extends more than 
100 miles in height. The condition and motions of 
this aerial ocean play a most important part in the 
determination of climate, modifying, by absorbing, 
the otherwise intense heat of the sun, and, when 
laden with clouds, hindering the earth from 
its acquired heat into space. 


ps 


ny THE MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE. 


PERIGEE, 1925. 


H. RD. 

eile a 8 A. M,|August.......3 5 P.M. 
2 Pp. M.j/September... 1 1 A.M. 

8 Pp. M.|September...28 12 Pp. M. 

5 P. M.}October..... 25 7 A.M. 

9 Pp. M.;November...19 3 P. M. 

ae Pp. M.|December...17 9 A.M. 

Se a A.M. 


; Each month the moon is said to be in perigee 
- when nearest to the earth and in apogee when 
furthest from the earth. The average time from 
veeere to perigee, or from apogee -to apogee, is 
27d. 13h. 18m. 33s.; and this period is known as 
- the anomalistic month. The moon's distance when 
mf perigee or apogee is not exactly the same in 


(Eastern Standard Time.) z 


APOGEE, 1925. 


| 7, 
- M.;December... 5 
3 a.m! 


different months but varies considerably accord- 
ing to the phase and the month of the year. The 
distance is the very least when the full moon nearest 
to January 1 occurs at the time of perigee. And 
the distance is the very | dees ald when the new 
ea nearest to January 1 occurs at the time of 


- Of the great number of comets which have tem- 
porarily visited our solar system or have become 
permanent members of it none has surpassed Halley’s 
in historical associations. It has a record dating 
back to B. c. 240; its visitations spread alarm and 
- consternation throughout Hurope during the Middle 
Ages, it was the first whose return was predicted by 
an Astronomer Royal of England, and will, therefore, 

_ for these reasons, be an object of great scientific 
interest for all time. Its periodic time is 76.8 years, 
and in April, 1910, it made the perihelion passage 
for the twenty-ninth time. 


ENCKE’S COMET. 


_ The second of the periodic comets to be discovered 

. was Encke'’s, as Halley's was the first. Encke’s 

Comet has the shortest period known—namely, 

about 40 months. ‘The observed visitations, from 

January, 1819, to September, 1924, form an uninter- 
rupted series, thirty-three in number. 

Encke’s is unique among comets in that its motion 

is constantly accelerating and its period is decreas- 


HALLEY’S AND OTHER COMETS. 


ing in proportion, being now 1,203 days as com! 
with 1,205 days in 1819. At first this was aie 
to a resisting medium, but it is more probably due 
repeater passage of the comet through a cloud 


. COMETS OF 1843 AND 1882. 

n the last 100 years only two comets ha‘ 
brilliant enough to be seen by day with the Tatton 
eye. Of these one was in February, 1843, the other 
in September, 1882. ‘Together with the comet of 


1668 and that of 1887, they form a comet group; . 


each member, at perihelion, nearly brushes the 
sun’s surface, that of 1843 having a velocity of 366 
miles per second and passing halfway around the 
sun in two hours. These visitors are expected to 
return after six or seven centuries. The four comets 
were probably a single body until too close an en- 
counter with the sun resulted in disruption, 


DONATI’S COMET. 


This was the finest comet of the nineteenth cen- 


tury and is known.as the typical comet. In October, 


1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to . 
000 years, 4 \ Vitale 


the Zenith. Its period is 2, 
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THE MOON’S PHASES, 1925. 


: Central, Mountain, Pacific, Alaska or Hawaii time 


or 5.5b., respectively. 


cal —M. oon’s Phases. 
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Atlantic time may be found 


be found by subtracting 1h., 2h. 


Last Quarter. 

New Moon..... 
First Quarter. . 

Full Mooney, «2. 2.5. 


igs no | 


there 
to the contrary 


States Weather Bureau officials say 


WEATHER ON THE EARTH? 
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of | such influence, but the old legend 
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PUPNAS OF, yore Sepia oe, 2 
4 ve ‘ ea 4 = oa ; ean ‘yeeees 
i |. Astronomical—Planetary Configurations; Star Heat. — 
pera ao ae PLANETARY CONFIGURATIONS 1925. - = cE a 
a hi RUSE ner % (Bastern Standard Time.) ; sks 
IG Lae cas Dd SD GEL alle Aes Be : kc 
poieee o'ub au 6 2 July 1010 OPM GSP YN. 0° 15", 
- 332°0 Mm. @ _ in perihelion. 1011 OPM. 6 9 SQ N. 0° 22". 
16°25 0 am--d5. 9 & Ni 1° 9%. 12 3 OPM. h stationary. , 
17 5 OPM. te} gr. elong. W. 24° 4’. 1410 OPM. Q gr. hel. lat, N. ; 
is 3 49epm.dh € 19 1 Oam 6 SW 5 N.0°6’. 
2010 Orm. 6 F YP N.0° 10. 20-2 Opa. 6 ¢ Ue N. 19. 
oil oem. 0.8 2 8 N07 36 22 74am 60 
5 ! (i . 22 940Pm. 6 2 & 
oe a A g eS (CH 28 11 O AM. fe) gr. elong. E 27° 11’. 
Fes Oi oD 28 622PM. dh € = -« 
30 230am. 6 o & 30 1 Oam. 6 3 GP GS. 3°. : 
“3 3 0am. 6 0 FO S8.0°38 30 3 Oaw. 6 SW SN. 0° a” s 
33 0aM0hR0Q. — } 31120 wmOUhO i 
15 440m 6h Aug. 212 55Ppm. 6 UE y 
Bie 19, Ad _ AM. Q 3 ee t em 5 g * in rages f 
21 6 17 PM. ™M rv if 
i 4 0PM. 5 h € stationary. 20 12 19 A.M. S : 3 ; 
27 10 57 PM. Oo 22 12 46 A.M. ‘ 
2 9 OPM. @ _ in aphelion. 25 246am. dh S : * 
5 8 Oam. 6 O © superior. 25 4 Oam. 6 & ©) inferior. j 
812 0 ued & 6 8S. 0° 42’. 29 7 2pm 6G YUE iy 
14 941 am. dh € Sept. $11 07pm. Q@ inB- + 
19 156aM. 6 UE , 9 2 Oam. 2 _ stationary. ‘ 
sy cader D ee ae 2 S.0° 47’. 10 7 eee gr. elong. W. 17° 57’. : 
|, 28° 429 P.M. 13. 7 10 AM 
Mane 25. 03 “4 AM. % . € gr. hel, lat. S. 17 532epm. 6c ¢ i 
>) 28 9 12 PM. 21 12 44 a.m. ; 
380 7 OpM. & — er. elong. E. 18° 58’. 31 aes eae g é i 
‘Apl 6°5 Oam Yo inB. 26 225 am. d 2 
10 216rmu. dk € 29 Opm. 6 © h QS. 3°20’. 
— 1110 0am OO 29 7 Oram. 6 & dS N.0° 52. 
ie “3 my ‘ih oh g ce inferior. Oct. 7 = 2 AM. S : S superior. ‘ 
roe gs f . Me 2 P.M. ™ 
. 18 4 Opm. ¢ % é & N. 3°". 8 1 OPM. 2 in aphelion. - 
OV ae ioe g g af 1611 39am Oo 
23 PM. ? superior. 19 12 25am. dh : 
iy Reg egy aie 20 10 48pm. 6 9 
P.M. 2 
7 Toseu Oh e 7g one 8 8 SBR IT. 
40 1 OPM. Y stationary. : 
12 8 Orm. SUE Nov. 4 8 0PM. 2 gr. hel. lat. S. 
16 6 Oam.’ & ~ gr. elong. W. 25° 50’. 9.6 OrmM. dg hk : 
Ly 147M4amdad 
2010 Oam. fe} in $2. 180240 pu GO hh 
ie Ber 19 349PM. 5 Q 
Peeeso Dy 7 PM 20 122 am. 6 
; . a ; 2 en g My 22 8 OAM. fe} gr. elong. E. 22° 3’. 
_ ‘af © °o . 
era Q 8 @ a arts 5 7 oe elem, apne 
y P.M. = . ad > 
23 3 Oam. 2 in perihelion. Dec. 11 11 O am. 6 8 © inferior. 
as ney 9 g& te oh AM. : ne 
/ 27 P.M. 2 3 6 AM. 
3 1 04m. @ _— in aphelion. 15 10pm dod dh &S. 1° 47 
14 1 0 aM. od — gr. hel. lat. N. 17 644Pm. 6 1 & DUESe OF 25r. 
6 725am. 6d UE 18 9 9pm. 6d @ 
10 5 Oam. § UO 31 3 0 AM. ° inQ.. 
10 9 OPM. @ 92 3. 8..0° 6. 31 4 O am. & gr. elong. W. 22° 36’. 
Bete 4.33, DENSITY OF STARS. 


at Ge ‘ 
_. From the photometric study of eclipsing binary 
\o gars it has been shown by Roberts and by Russell 
ais! iat the average densities of these stars are small, 
ho more than one-eighth of that of the sun. On 
_ this and other grounds astronomers are of the 
opinion that, stars are generally less dense than 
‘ é sun; that is, that they occupy a larger volume 
when of equal mass. The sun is only 1.4 times 
4&8 dense as water, or half as dense as glass, while 
our earth is 5.5 times as dense as water, or 4 times 
_ 28 dense as the sun. 
We may suppose that certain meteors are effica- 
lous for troubling the surface of the sun because 
they are subject to closer approaches to it. Turner 
was led to adopt the idea, formerly held by J. 


* . The heat of three stars—Aldebaran, Capells and 
sh Bn) Neopet red been measured by C. G. Abbot 
and L. B. Aldrich of the Smithsonian Institution 

rar oP Carnegie Solar Observatory on Mt. Wilson, 


Jal. . 

The heat of the stars first was gathered and 
brought to focus by the 100-inch telescope. The 
heat and light then were passed through a prism 


THE HEAT OF THE STARS. 


Herschel, while trying to represent the variable 
frequency of sun spots by a series of periodical 
terms. For a course of years constant, 
values may be adopted for the coefficients of these 
terms, and then these values have to be altered. 
The epochs of all these perturbations, according to 
Turner, fall close to the time of the perihelion pas- 
sage of the Leonids. It is true the tance of the 
Leonids from the sun, even at perihelion passage, 
is somewhat great and necessitates recourse to a 
secondary. stream .derived through the intervention 
of some planet. This theory finds a certain degree ‘ 
of confirmation in the Chinese annals, which record 
ancient increases in sun spots when the Leonids — 
Swarm must have passed close to Saturn. 


and spread out into a rainbow-colored spectrum. a 
The observers then measured the light in each 
color as well as the invisible heat. 

As the hotter a body is the whiter and bluer is | 
its light, the intensities of the heat in the various 
colors allowed an estimate of the temperature of Va 
the stars, which was fixed at approximately 10,000 ae ‘ 
degrees centigrade, or 18,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 


. 


Astronomical—Star Table. : 3 


STAR TABLE. 
FOR IDENTIFYING THE PRINCIPAL FIXED STARS. | 


Mag-\Par-|Light| Right |Declin;_ | Mag-|Par-|Light] Right | Dectin 
a g-|Par-|Light) Right ;Declin- 
a STAR. nit’delallax|Years| Ascen. | ation. STAR, nit’de/allax|Years| Ascen. | ation. | 
¥ i Andromed(Al Hw. M. ° + }/A Geminorum ” ov 
; \ pheratz)....... 2.2 10.05} 65 | 0 4.5|428 41|} (Castor)...... 1.6 |0.07} 50 "7 29: 
| BCasstopele.....| 2.4 i : [ CN eat 
P 50 | 0 5.2)+58 44|) [Geminorum 1.9 10.05) 65 
A T'Pegasi.........| 2,9 0.01 ig Min. (Pro-|.-. : 6 Soma esas 
: SRA eee aie fr 300 | 0 9.4)+14 46)|A Canis Min. (Pro- f 
; : noe bod tas 0. 55 | 0 22.6|—42 43]|_ cyon)......... 0.5 |0.31] 10 | 7 35.4/+ 625 
echo 2.2 |0.02] 150 | 0 36.2 Papa 
: Pre % 2 5 2|+56 8 OETESD snarky oa 8 4 
4 Bp eetth. 5. ose 2.2 |o.04] so | 0 39.8\—18 24 Pitan 35 ae is ia ery i 
TCassiopeiz....- 2.2 }o.04] $80 | 0 52.2/+60 19] AArgus......... 2.2 10.03] 100 | 9. §.2}-43 2 
B Andromedz....] 2.4 |0.05] 65 | 1 5.5|+3513||A Hydre........ 2.2 |0.03] 100 |. 9 23.9 #136 
f ACassiopeiz..... 2.8 |0.07} 50 | 1 20.9|+5951)|A Leonis (Regu-| | : kaa 
A Urse Min. (Pole Line woes 1.3 |0.06] 55 j10 4.4/+12 20° 
.1 10.02] 200 | 1 34.2|+88 54 cena: 5h ae 2.6 0.02] 150 |10 15.8/+20 13 
. irse Maj..... Ds : 4 
; 6 \o.05| 65 | 1 34.9}-57 37||A Urs Mai... 3:0 10.08| = a 10 66.1 Pate 
-7 10.07] 50 | 1 50.5|+20 27|| ALeonis........ 2.6 |0.07| 50-|11 10.1 +20 56 
| 3 oe 150} 1 59.3|+41 58||B Leonis (Dene : ; 
2 |0. 65.) 2) Zop-be3 7] bola) AS... 2.2 10.0 ' 
‘1 10.01} 300 | 2 5.1|+34 38 foe ia bese 2.5 ate 186 : pre eit 
"7 0.07) 50 | 2 15.6|— 3 19|/A Crucis. .:...... 1.1 10.02] 150 {12 22.4|—62 41 
‘gs |0.02] 150 | 2 58.4/+ 3 48]/B Corvi......... 2.8 |0.03] 100 |12 Pees a 
“1 0.01] 300 | 2 59.4|+53 13]| ['Virginis....... 2.9 ]0.07| 50 /12 37.9\— 1 2 ne 
“9 |0.02| 150 | 3 19.0) +49 36]|B Crucis......... 1.5 }0.01} 300 [12 43.3\—60 17 : 
4 a 300 oe +47 33||E Urse Majoris : 
.0 |0. 43.0|+23 52|| (Alioth)....... 1.7 10.06 A yi 
& ‘9 }o.01] 300 | 3 49.4|+31 40]|Z Urse Rian a ae +9622 i: 
“0 |0.00] 500 | 3 52.8)+3948|] (Mizar)....... 2.4 10.04] 80 [13 20.9/455 19 
; “2 lo.02] 150 | 3 54.5|13 43||A Virginis (Spica).} 1.2 [0.01] 300 |13 21.2}—10 46 — 
6 10.03] 100 | 4 24.2|+19 1|/H Urse Maj. (Al- . 
/ Kala)i-ti5 ce = 1.9 |o.01| 300 |13 44.6/4+49 41 
1.1 ]o.06| 55 | 4 31.6|/+16 22/|H Bootis......... 2.8 |0.10] 33 |13 51.1/+18 46 — 
3.3 lo.13| 25 | 4 45.8|+ 6 50)/B Centaurl......| 0.9 |0,04) 80 |13 58.5}—60_ 
i 2.9 10.02] 150 | 4 52.1/+33 3|| @Centauri 2.3 |0.05| 65 |14 2.3/-—36 
3.3 |o.01| 300] 5 1.3|+41 8||A Bootis (Arctur- 
eo 9.9 10.051 65 | & 40\— 511)) \us)isb- wt 0.2 |0,10| 34 |14 ia vepivene 
yates Riged 0.3 10.00] 500 | 5 10.9/— 8 17||A Centauri....... 0.1 |0.76| \ 4 |14 34.5|—60 32 
ge (Ca- B Bootis......... 2.7 |0.02| 150 |14 41.7|+27 23 
Hla, 0.2 |o.07} 50 | 5 11.1/+45 55||B Urse Min..... 2.2 |0.04| 80 |14 50.9 Heer, 
A Corone Borealis| 2.3 |0,05] 65 |15 31.5)+26 58 — 
1.7 }0.02| 150 | 5 21.1|+ 6 17||A Serpentis. ..... 2.8 |0.04| 80 |15 40.6/+ 640— 
1.8 |0.03| 100 | 5 21.5/+28 33}| AScorpii........ 2.5 0.00] 500 {15 55.9|—22 25. 
2/5 10.00] 500 | 5 28.2|— 0 21|/B Scorpii........ 2.9 |0.00] 500 116 1.1/—19 36 
2.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 29.4|—17 52||A Scorpii (An- yer tile. 
2.9 |0.00] 500 | 5 31.8|\— 5 57||_ tares)......... 1.2 |0,02| 140 |16 24.8|-26 16 © 
1.8 |0.01| 300 | 5 32.4|— 1 15]/B Herculis.... 2.8 0.02] 150 |16 27.0]+21 39 — 
3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5.33.2|+21 6/|A Trianguli Au- pr 
2°0 10.00] 500 | 5 37.0|— 1 59||_ stralis......... 1.9 |0.03] 100 |16 40.7}—68 | 
2.2 |0.01| 300 | 5 44.2}— 9 42||B Scorpii........ 2.4 |0.04] 80 |16 45.3|-—-34 10 
HOphiuchi......| 2.6 |0.03| 100 |17 6.1|—15 38 
4.0 |0.02] 190 | 5 51.1]/+ 7 24|| AScorpii. ... 1.7 |0.01| 300 |17 28.537 3. 
2.1 |0.04 5 54.0|+44 56||A Ophiuchi 2.1 |0.05| 65 {17 31.5|+12 37° 
2.7 |0.03| 100 | 5 54.6|+37 13|| SHerculis....... 2.4 |0.02; 150.]17 54.9/4-51 30 — 
SGane Mas..._| 250 |0.01| 300 | 6 19.4/—17 55||A Lyre (Vega) ...) 0.1 |0.12| 27 118 34.8 +38 43 
A Argus  (Cano- ‘A Aquile (Altair).| 0.9 10.20] 16 |19 47.1/+ 840 — 
DUN) Ne. 6Ne se 0.9 |0.02| 150 | 6 22.3|—52 39)| MCygni......... 2.3 |0.00] 500 |20 19.5/+40 1 
ACanid Majoris A Pavonis....... 2.1 |0.01] 300 |20 19.7;—56 59 _ 
Girlus).,......| 1-6 |0.37| 9 | 6 41.8|—16 37/|A Cygni (Deneb).} 1.3 /0.01) 300 20 38.9/+45 1 © 
BE Canis Maj.....| 1.6 |0.01} 300 | 6 55.7|—28 52|/E Pegasi......... %.5 |0.02] 150 [2 40.5|+ 9 32 is 
ACanis Maj..... 2.0 lo.01! 300 | 7 5.3126 16//A Piscis Australis.! 1.3 10.14) 23 122 53.5!—30 1 


To find the time when star is on meridian, sub- Our universe—the space marked out by the — 
tract R. A. M.S. of the sun table below from the distance to the outermost star of the Milky More 
star’s Right Ascension, first adding 24h. to the he re Mige ty eae ne? vent Mgnt tr eiaels i) 

‘ : y e distance thai ravels 

_ atter, if necessary; mark this result P. M. if less | in°a year, moving at the rate of 186,424 miles a 
than 12h.; but if nore than 12h. subtract 12h. | second. It is the. yardstick of LF ha astrono 
and mark the remainder A. M- ae on Januai ‘A light year is in round numbers six trillion miles, a 
1, Sirius is on the oan. ‘at 11.58 P. M., appro and the distance across our universe is taken as a 
mately. 350, 000 times six trillion miles. = 


MD ES Se ee pesca 
RIGHT ASCENSION OF MEAN SUN, 1925. 
(At cen ean eles 


R.A. 
Date. Ni. a DATE. Ni. "7 Darter. | M.S. 


H, M. H. M. H. M. 
March 2/22 39.9||May 1 * 36.4 June 30] 6 33.0|jAug. 29/10 29. : 

g Be 19.3 a 3 Fa July 10| 7 12.4||Sept. 8/11 9: 
58. i a 7518 18/11 48. 2 
Grom TPE sawe HEE aue. 5 1s loos SEE | 
“O.5It at ie i) & $ 19! 9 50.1 18/13 46. % 
M.S. arenas at the ‘ate of 3.943 een daily. stm r 


/ 


- Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations. 


Bee ot d ' MAGNETIC DECLINATIONS. 


i \ t 4 
~~ ‘OR VARIATION of CoMPASS FOR JANUARY, 1925—W1TH THH ANNUAL CHANGE IN 1922 FoR SELECTED PLACES 
Vik IN THE UNITED STATES. 


guy \, re 
ae A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes that the declination is increasing, and a minus (—) sign * 
ie reverse. , 
(Specially prepared for THE WoRLD ALMANAC in the office of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
; eS, 
[Tel in o i" 
2 Qg gg : Oi Se g 
ag] 83 85 &|| Srare ae | 33 Smt q a 
as Be Ss |§|| or EE BS Bp 148 ° 
Station. Be] 3y ag Et TERRI- Station. S53 oa PE 3 
a4 aS ; 3 a? TORY. 59 BS Se i 
q |< Ss |< rie! We ibael) red ls 
amen S. TNE alt) > eet IG) oe GE ‘ 
O|};Mo..... Jefferson City. -|38 35! 92 09) 7 10 B/—1L 
Riks eres O2 BI+t ge oni: 138 38] 90 16] 4 55 E|—1 
O7E;} 0 Kansas City... |39 07} 94 38] 9 12 E|—1 
eas 30 E]+1]|Mont. Helena........ 37|112 02/19 55 E/—1 
48 E/—1||Neb..... Lincolm........ 40 49) 96 9 56 E|/—2 
43 E/—3 MANS ./5'S,. 3 si05 1 16] 95 58) 9 34 B)—2 
16 E|—2}|Nev. Carson City..../39 10/119 46)18 10 EF] 0 
Apes 54 E]—3 Eureka 31/115 58/17 30 BE) O 
bate 158 50 E] O||N. H....|Concord 12] 71 29/14 46wW)+4 
46 E} O||N. J... ../Trenton 40 13] 74-44) 9 40W|/+4 
43 E] O||N. M....|Sante F 35 41/105 57/13 308) O 
06 E] O}|N. Y..../Albany 42 40) 73 45|12 44w| +4 
20 EB] 0 New York 40 43] 74 00|10 36W]| +4 
22E} 0 Ithaca... 42 27} 76 29) 8 52W/+4 
55 E} 0 Buffalo........|42 55) 78 54] 7 38W|+4 
11 EB] OWN. C....]|Raleigh......; 35 47| 78 38] 3 15Wi+2 %, 
39 E|—1 Wilmington.,..]34 13] 77 56) 3 04W/+2 f 
20W/|+4||N. D....|/Bismarck...... 46 48]100 47|14 42 E)/—2 4 
50W|+4 Pembina. .....|48 58] 97 14/10 33 E|—4 
14W}+4//Ohio..../Columbus...../40 00] 83 00) 1 52W t3 w 
18W T? Cleveland...... 41 30) 81 42] 4 37W/+3 
27 Ej +1 Cincinnati. .... 39 08} 84.25) 0 43 E|—2 
04E} O}/Okla..../Atoka......... 34 24] 96 09) 8 54E} O , 
37 Bi+1 Guthrie. . 35 53] 97 25/10 O1 B) 0 t 
32 E}—1]|Ore... ..|Portland. 45 31/122 41/23 28 E.—1 S 
20 E}—1||Pa......| Harrisburg. 16] 76 53) 7 59Wi+4 > 
35 E/—1 Philadelphi: 39 58] 75 10) 9 1OW]+4 @ 
02 E}—2 Allegheny. . 40 29] 80 01) 5 10W/+3 i 
40 E}—3}/R. T.....| Providence. 41 50) 71 24/13 54Wj/+4 Pw 
40 E|—2]|S. C.....|/Columbia......}]34 00) 81 02) 0 32W/+1 ‘ 
37W| +3 Charleston.....|32 47| 79 1 22Wi+1 2 
41 E}—2||S. D....|Pierre...... ose [44 22/100 22/12 47 E|—2 M4 ” 
38 E}—2 Yankton....../42 53] 97 23/11 02 E/—2 j 
19 E|—1)/Tenn....|Nashville.... ../36 09} 86 48) 3 26 E)/—1 & 
31 E}—1 Knoxville......]35 56) 83 57) 0 35W|/+1 Y 
o9Ww)+2 Memphis...... 35 08] 90 03) 5 31H] O et 
09 E}—1]|Texas. ..}Austin........ 30 17) 97 44] 9 O07 E}+1 ‘ 
41 E/—2 San Antonio. ..{29 27) 98 28) 9 41 B)/+2 4 
31 Ej +1 Houston......./29 47) 95 20) 8 34 EB/+1 ’ 
06 E]+1 Galveston 29 18] 94 8 17 B)/+2 5 
34 E}+1 El Paso. . 31 46/106 29)12 55 By) +1 
57W|+4]|Utah.. ../Salt Lake 40 46)/111 54)17 15 Ej/—1 ss 
25Wwi+4 Ogden... . 41 13]112 00/18 00 B/—1L iF 
O2W]+3)|Vt......|/Montpelier 15| 72 32|15 52W)+4 . 
o9OW|+3 Burlington,....|44 28] 73 12/14.20W|+4 ~ F 
1ZW|+3]/Va...... Richmond. .... 37 32] 77 26) 5 12W/+3 Y 
34Wi+4 Norfolk. ...... 36 52] 76 17) 5 45W/+3 ( 
oow]|+4 Lynchburg.....|37 25] 79 09| 3 49W/+3 
15W|+4)|Wash. Oly pia is, ci: o6 47 02/122 54/23 29 B|/—1 
25W|+4 Walla Walla 46 04/118 21}21 51 R/—1 f 
10B W. Va...|/Charleston...../38 21} 81 38! 3 O0OLW|+2 
16 B|—3 Wheeling. .....|40 03] 80 2 28W|+3 
05 E}—4]| Wis. .... Madison......{43 04] 89 25) 4 12 hi—3 i- 
34 E}+1 Milwaukee... ../48 04] 87 53) 2 39 B|—3 f 
LPtovic 40 5] 0 La Crosse..... 43 50) 91 4 58 E|—3 5 
Wyo...,.|Cheyenne..... 41 081104 49115 09 El—1 : 
: L EXTREME VALUES. 4 ; 
- Maine. ..|N. EB. Corner... |... .. Te tanks |22 30W|+3/|Alaska... |N. E. Corner...|.....|..... 
awe 
: DEPENDENCIES. , 
[.,|Havana....... 23 08) 82 22) 3 33 H)+2)|Hawalian|Honolulu. ... )21 18)157 62 |11 11 by) +2 
.../20 00} 75 50) 0 51 H}—2 Islands}Hilo........119 44) i 
a 18 29] 66 07) 4 04W]-+-7]||Philip- | - au ee P20 eee 
Rea sims ha ONCE. 5 a). 17 59! 66 401 3 47Wi4+7 pines. !Manila...... i14 351120 58 BE] 0 53 El O 
- -~MISIBILITY—DISTANCES OF OBJECTS AT VARIOUS ELEVATIONS 
= ae ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
ete ' (Compiled at the Office of the United States Lighthouse Service.) 


bigs -{ Distance,|{| Distance, Distance, Distance, f 
_ Hoxiaar, jin Statute|| Herenr. jin Statute gman in Statute|| HeiGHT, jin Statute]! Harr, 1" Statues 


; aN \Fepr| Miles. |/tN Feet.) Miles. |/(N FET.) Miles. |/IN FEEr.| Miles. ||IN Fant, Miles. 


5 2.96 45 8.87 85 12. 20 150 16. 20 
pork Oy 4.18 50 9.35 90 12. 55 200 18.71 800 | 33°95 
POLS 5. 12 55 9-81 5 12.89 250 20.9 650 33.73 
© 20 5. 92 6 10. 2 100 13. 23 300 22.91 700 
25 6. 61 65 67 110 13. 87 350 v4 37.42 
& | F353 || fe | 8 |] iso | to || 288 1 28:68 |] 900 | 39.69 
i 40 8.37 80 11:83 140 15. 65 00 39:88 . a3, 


P 
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Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude. eats ¢: 
/ LATITUDE AND LONCITUDE TABLE. 
\ 

4 # “ (LONGITUDE RECKONED FROM GREENWICH.) 

a Specially prepared for THE WORLD ALMANAc by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

: ; Lake te H.M. 5. qari ge Tatas H.W 8.)ahee 

2 Acapulco, Mex......... 165056 N. 639 41.8 W.| Manila, Lt............. 143525 N. 8 350.05. 

D Rete Gee es med |Meaey gu ARN BUM eE 

. en, Arabia ‘ . - . atubda, * MES. ws se fe . . 
Albany, 2 913N. 45507.1 W.| Melbourne, Vic.*.....2! 8749538. 93953.9E, 
Algiers*.... 4750N. 01208.4E. 19 26 6 36 26.7 W. 

: Allegheny, Pa.* 40 2858N. 5 2005.4 W- Sia ©) .043.15.7 Wo. 
Alexandria, Egypt......311143N. 159 26.75. "45 30 454 18.6 W. 
Amherst, Mass*........ 422156N. 45005.9 W. 20N. 230117.0 5. 
Ann Arbor, Mich*.... 2! 421648 N. 5 3455.2 W. :37 20 . #8 6 34:9 W. 

- Annapolis, Md.¥......7: 38 5854.N. 5 0556.5 W.| Munich*.......2...... 48 845N. 0 4626.0 B. 
Archangel, Russia...... 643206 N. 2 4214.08. | Nain, Labrador.....- *..56 32 51 N44 6 42.7 W. 

q Armagh, ireland*.......542113.N. 0 26 35.4 W.| Naples*...2........... 405146N. 057 1.78. 
Amora, Oto cie-sc4g TL IBN. 8 1b 18,8 Wil Nesae Sabena ae: Pee Ne ee a 

» Orit VORG.G1 koe 55 N. 3 : i YF 4 9 27. ray 
Athens, Greece*........ 37 58 20 N. 1 3454.9 E. | Natal, S. Africa*....7.. 2950478. 2 4 1.25, 
Attu Island, Alaska... 58 a6 ot N. i #2 49.6 EB. New Haven, Che ore at 19 22 N. 4 3 49 ow. 
Bah TAZ = . > : ew Orleans tore 3D s 13.9 W. 
Baltimore Md : -39 1722 N. 3 06 29.1 W. New York (Gol. Univ.)*.40 48 a5N. 4 55 50.9 W. 

i . s ‘ : ‘ Vt Set ee eee . “ rat 
Bae ide he “31 53.00 N. 3 a1 29.5 W. Novfotk, Va. (Wavy ¥d). 56 40 33 N es 11.9 W. ‘ 
‘ a . -o W. orth De Pisw wate . A 40. af 

Beulin, Prussia’. 717721529017 N. OSB SLO E, | Noto Minas! STN Rie ae oe 
Bermuda, Dock Yard...321924N. 41918.3 W.| Northampton, Mass.*...42 19 02 N. ae 3313 Ww. 

Oe  Pombayes 00s. 18 58. 36N. 2G) 15-7 bcdoe Dore i ae 1a oe Ns dO 

Res! © SSOUMIDEY™ 6. ew sicic coc dee en oe - vo. - je RGAE once ceca . ye 
Boris hewivinncy* Ee 504345 N. 028 23.2 E. Ottawa, Canada*....... 452339 N. 5 0252.0 W. 
Bordeaux, France*......445007N. 00205.5 W.| Oxford, Eng. (Univ.)*...514534N. 0 5 0.4 W. 

s Boston State House.....42 2128 N. 4 4415.3 W.| Panama. .... govrttsse 57 6N. uae a8 ae 

eee Chat tee Ee Ean ret: 
Cabinds, W. Africa 0.48 47.4E. | Petrograd*..........72159 5630 N. 2 1 13:5 B 
PAIN i ous 19S 605 5 53 20.7 E. | Port au Prince, Hayti...18 33 54.N. 449 28.0 Ww. 
Callao, Peru, L 5 09 03.0 W. | Philadelphia, Pa.*...... 3958 2N.. 5 1 6:8 Ww. 
Cambridge, E 0 00 22.7 E. | Point Barrowt... ‘7127 ON. 1025 0. We 
Cambridge, Mass.* 4 44 31.0 W.| Portland, Me... 1)": 143 3928N. 441 1.2'W. 
Canton, China... 7.33 46.3 E. | Port Louis, Mauritius...20 8468. 349 Pia 
Cape Cod, Mass, 440 14.6 W. | Port Said, Egypt, Lt....311545N. 2°915.5 8. — 
Cape Hatieras,N. C.,Lt.35 1514N. 5 02 05.0 W. | P. Stanley, Falkland is..51 41108 3 51 20.0 W._ 

ape Henry. Va., Lt....365529N. 50402.0 W. | Potsdam, Prussiat...... 52 ti 56 N. 052 15.9 5 at 
+ Gape Horn.” 11155 58 418. 4.29 05.0 W- | Poughkeepsie, N. ¥*..141 4118 N. 4.55 33.6 W. 

f Gape May, N.J., Lt....38 55 56 N. 459 50.7 W.| Prague, Bohemia... 50 516N. 057 40.3B. 

| —s- Gape Good Hope*......33 5604S. 113 54.8 B. | Princeton, No J o100-.. 40 20 58 N. | 438 37-6 W. 

eS Cape Good Hope, Lt....34 21 12 8. 1 13 58. F rovidence, R. T¥...... Be See eee 

‘ Cape Prince of Wales...65 33 30 N. 1111 56.8 W. | Quebec, ig seeks owe ~ rf oN Sea cakes 

J Charleston, S. C., Lt....32 4144N. 519 32.0 W- | Richmond, ve amp ees 2 2 ea 53 41 kW. 
Charlottetown, P.E.1..461355N, 412 27.5 W.| Rio -* Jane! ide wou rep | a ga 
Charlottesville, Va*....38 0201 N. 5 1405.3 W. | Rochester, N- Oe exe els be Bo , 049 85. fo 
Cherbourg, Erance......49 38 54N. 0.06 32-3 W- | Saigon, Coshin-China®, 10 4647 N. 7 648.7 
Chicago, get cae “$h 4 yr N 42 53.5 E. | San Diego, Cal..’.......32 43 6N. 7 48 38.7 W. 
Cincinnati, Ohio". ». ...39 08 20 N. § 37 41.4 W. | Sandy Hook, N.J., Lt...40 27 40 Ni 456 0.6 W. 
Ginton, N. Y*........43 03 17 N. 501 37.4 W- San Francisco, Cals. 37 A 28 N. ic 8 43.8 wo } 
Colombo, Ceylon. Ge No Os-7 me | Bantiago de Cuba 120 016N.) 5 322.0 Ww. 
emis eran 100308: $36 ta.7 &, | Savannah, Ga..-00..1-32 452N. 5 2491.7 W. 
Copenhagen* ........- 53 41 13 N. 0 46.0 W Ih, 6221121147 85 84. 8 9 19:9 W 
emerara(Gego town. Lt.) 6 10 SRN. 859 47.7 W. Sete ot Sapa SLG42N: Bb 3p te 

sf ah ES al z 21.1 W. | Singapore.............. 5 0 Scat 
Baga Toe BRAIN. BARGE | Bite Aa oo a OO 
1 x 5 ie ena Island....... : 2 Ti ane 
E aint yu BDF ea reese = 57 rie w- 3 5 Eves Ww. St-John's, Newfoundland HA ae Z ae { + ri? ng ¥. } i 
Mather Polis, Quebec. Ut 46 32 23-N- 1 32 6-0 W. | Stockholin®.... se Bo SBN Lz 4 OB. 

VA Pelt Deluca . ‘ _E. Africa, Ut..: cin ‘6E. 
Fernandina, Fla........304018N. 8 25 51.1 WY. Suaney N.S We. 183 BL ALS 10 -440-3 B 
Florence, Italy*.-..»---43 36 4N. 04? 45:6 w.| Tanana, Alaska ‘65 1010 N, 1008 21.6 W. 
Funchal, Madeira.......32 38 N- 2 19 99:7 w. | Tokio, Japan*.. ‘35 3017N. 9 18 58:2 B. 

Galveston, Tex is nae. 2611 59 N, 024 36.6 E. | Tunis (Goleta, "36.48 36N. 041 14.5 

: Geneva, Switzerland*...36 1) oo N.  O.17 10.6 W. | Urbana, IIl*........... 4006 20N. 5 52 5319 We 

-Gipseera, Seotlangs 36 630 N. 0.21 23.3 W. | Utrecht, Netheriandst 52 b 10N. 0 20 31.0 E. 

Lk LS = Ee Q ‘ —_ TZ, Rave ae atin: ‘fee . . al Ly 
Greenwich, Wnelandy. 7135 35 N°  8.3839:9 8 | Valparaiso, Chile. <12.083 1 538° 448 34.8 Wi 
) Mam... +--+ ¥ i i0¢, Ltaly*... 0.56.4. ° : . 

Y ( Balitas,Nos.2.2 443038N. 4 162)-3 | Vera Crum Mex, Lt..119 1229N. 6 2431.8 W. 

es prambame Ss emsny Bes NL 449 8.0 W. | Victoria, B. C., ‘it... A -48 25 26 a 42 35.8 ve 

al | rer, IN. eee ? ienna, Austria*..... o- . q * 

Havana, ‘Cuba. 2/..11.28- 9 qin. 3a ar oh, Warsaw, Poland®......15213 BN, 124 7.28) 

set Hongkong, Chinat......22 18 13 N- 16 31 28.0 W.| Washington, D. G.*.,...38 55 14N. 5 8 15-8 W. 

Aa eee “2 26.47 N. 9 05.56.0 W. | Wellesley, Mass*-..12.142 17 35 N. 4 45 13-7 W. 
Ithaca, N. Y.*.....-..- x ‘3 W.| Wellington, N. Z*...... ; 33. 

Bey, West Bie bt 2e EN BOT 13-3 W.| West boint, N.¥.#...,.41 23 92 N. 4 55 50-6 W.. 
Lisbon, Portugal... 281N. 0 3644.7 W. | Williams Bay, Wis e312 30 N46 60.4 W. 
Liverpool*...... see BS oe Ed ne W. Yokohama Japan. ...35 2624. 9 1836.9 B. 
Madison, Wis.*.........43 437 N. oe 50/18. | Zanaibar (12, Consulate). 6 9439. \ 236 44.7 B. 

Madras, India*.........13 4 8N. 520 1wW 
‘Madrid; Spain*.........40 2430 N. 0 1445. 


---  -& Observatories. “Lt. denotes a lighthouse. Highest latitude in U. S. territory. 


DEGREES OF LONGITUDE AND LATiTUDE. 


_ The lengti 1 degree | f latitude, according to Keith John- 
ee vaca Do mt oe ee Pee ae Some ia ston eeonaaion 68.7 miles at the equatek ane Ld 
me Coane Leia of time; the lines of longitude | ally ‘increases to 69.4 miles in the vicinity ol 
a ee sermind meridians. , poles, ; 
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Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude. 


" LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—Continued. 


‘ Lat. Long. Long. 
Sra ag HM.S orn ‘vig uM s. or yor 

Mount Desert, Me... .|43 58 08] 4 32 30.9] 68,07 44}| Pensacola, Fla........ 5 49 13.9] 87 18 29 é 
‘Cape Eliz'h, Me., B...)43 33 58} 4 40 48 1) 70 12 02)! Sand Island, Ala. 5 52 12.1] 88 03 02 
Mass., N..|42 38 21} 4 42 18.1] 70 34 31]| Ship Shoal, La...... 6 04 17.0} 91 04 15 

4 43 33.7] 70 53 26}| Sabine Bank, La......|29 28 20) 6 14 54.1 43 3 * 
4 47 20.5| 70 50 08}| Bolivar Point, Tex... ./29 21 59] 6 19 04.1) 94 46 OL 

4 49 25.8] 71 51 27|| Brazos River, Tex....|28 56 41] 6 21 14.1) 95 18 31 

4 52 52.5] 73 13 08|| Point Loma, Cal...... 32 39 55| 7 48 58.1/117 14 32 z 
455 56.6| 73 59. 09]| L’ Angeles Harbor, C.|33 42 31] 7 53 00.2)118 15 03 
4 56 25.6] 74 06 24|| Point Concep’n, Cal.../34 26 56) 8 01 52.9/120 28 13 

459 50.6] 74 57 39|| San Luis Obispo, Cal..|35 09 38} 8 03 02.5/120 45 37 ‘ 

5 00 20.2} 75 05 03|| Point Pinos, Cal...... 36 38 01] 8 07 43.9)121 55 59 7 

5 03 37.6| 75 54 24|| Point Reyes, Cal..... 37 59 45) 8 12 05.4/123 01 21 4 
5 06 05.9} 76 31 29|| Point Arena, Cal..... 38 57 19] 8 14 57.6/123 44 24 
5 1151.9} 77 57 58|| Cape Mendocino, Cal. |40 26 26] 8 17 37.4)124 24 21 
5 17 29.7| 79 22 26|| Trinidad H Cal...|41 03 08} $16 36.1/124 09 02 

5 23 23.0 50 45|| Cape Blanco, Ore.....|42 50:07} 8 18 15.0124 33 45 ; 
5 25 34.5} 8123 38|| Yaquina Head, Ore... |44 40 38] 8 16 18.9]124 04 43 

5 25°09.3] 81 17 20}; Tillamook Rock, Ore../45 56 16] 8 16 04.3/124 01 05 1 
5 22 10.5] 80 32 37]| Grays Harbor, Washb..|46 53 19] 8 16 27.8|124 06 57 

6 5 20 19.7] 80 04 56]| Cape Flattery, Wash..|48 23 31] 8 18 56.6])124 44 09 \ 
24 37 591 5 31 40.9] 8255 13|| Cape Hinchinb’k, Alas.'60 14 05! 9 46 36.41146 39 06 


2 ae OF MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


Lat. . . Lat. Long. Long. 


eS °. ° i. om 
Mi McKinley, Alaska/63 03 59/1 
ead . Elias, Alaska../60 17 29 


toe ofrw 


os) 


SSIShESeeRe 


Mount Hood, Ore.....|45 22 27 
Mount Ouray, Col....|38 25 22 
Mt. Cheenahaw, Ala. ./33 29 08 
7\| Briery Knob, W. Va../38 08 40 
Wheeler Peak, Ney.. ./38 59 10 

Mount Harvard, Col. ./38 55 28 
5|| Mount Belknap, Utah./38 25 10 
Silver Mt., S.PK.,.Cal.|38 32 39 
Mount Conness, Cal. ./37 58 03 
Mt. Washington, N. H.144 16 14 


21 41 49. 


SES Romo 


Si 


i ee 1fea 8 & 
‘Helena, Cal., ./38 40 11 
. Tamalpais, Cal. . 137 55 28 
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IN THE NATIONAL AND STATE CAPITALS. 
(Capitol Building, except where noted.) 
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. Musee ee Cenk e 08. 2 
44 26)| Indianapolis, Ind Bal Be oo 58 
Jefferson City, M 
11 25]| Little Rock, Ark. ( 
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)135 28 34 
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C. (Trian-' 
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mA Sacramento, Call: :: 
Salem, Ore 
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Salt. ake Sity, Uta! 
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IN OTHER CITIES. 


nae Lat. Long. Long. Lat. | Long. Long. A; 
“Buttato, N.Y. (C.H,)..(42 53 03] £15'30:7| 78.524 RU rece ge et 
uffalo, N.Y. (C,H... .7| 78 52 41||Los Angeles, Cal.|  . ie Ue 
‘Duluth, Minn, (High (Baptist Ch)...... 34 02 48| 7 53 00.3/118 15 04 
“SOhOO)) v--se pees 46 47 21] 6 08 24.0} 92 06 00||Louisville, Ky. (G.21).138 15 16| 5 43 O23] $8 48 98 
‘BL Paso Texas (Court Mobile, Ala. (Ct. Hise) 30 41 23] 5 52 09:7] 88 O02 25 
yabUS2) ise pig: |S 45 80] 7 05 56.1|106 29 02] Portiadd, Ore. (Court- 
(Courthouse)... -|30 19 35] 5 26 37.1| 81 39 17| Rochester, NY. (anel’> °2 00] 8.10 42.6)122 40 38 


t vy. 

ansas City, Mo, (Pr. derson Hall)....... By ws 
: iret «+++. ]39 05 56] 6 18 20.9] 94 35 13||Rockland, Me. (C.Ch.) 44 06 21 436 367 30037 
a al Texas (N. Tampa, Fla. (Ct. Hse.) |27 56 53] 5 29 49.9| 82 27 28 
Wireless Tower) ....|27 30 25] 6 38 04.5] 99 31 07]/Walla ‘Walla, Wash 


: (Courthousé)....... 46 03 55! 753.23.41118 2051 
Latitude of a place is its angular distance from | the equator, intere ; Sa Ds 
the equator and is measured by an are of the rhino? and’ the ceria cing annie ihre pre 

1 py 


meridian between the zenith and the ator. | pl : 
Longitude of a place is measured by the aro of yo sorties ene the ioe between these! 
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Astronomical—High-Tide Tables. 


TIDE TABLES. 


FOR GOVERNOR'S ISLAND (NEW YORK HARBOR). 
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ain Daylight Saving Time. 


order to obti 
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Bae BR Astronomical—High-Tide Tables; Fog. —. 

, TaN HIGH-TIDE TABLES—Continued. e 


: i, | TIME OF HIGH WATER AT POINTS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


' | ‘The standard time of high water at the following places may be found approximately for each day by 
adding to or subtracting from the time of high water at Governor’s:Island, N. Y., the hours and minutes 


annexed. > 
4 5 ane ; H. M. r 
9 54 ||New Haven, Conn...........--..2-. add} 3 0 + 
9 13 ||New London, Conn............-.-.-- add| 1 14 ' 
51. |(Newport, R.T.:- 2... cs vee ceels secs -- sub. 31 
Baltimore, Md..........+--+ Hedieass add| 11 5 ||Norfolk, Va......-.-.-.- A MEISSE Se add} 1 21 ; 
Bar Harbor, Me...... id a\e Whe clans Sraiety le: add| 2 81 ||/Norwich;Conn...........-.-.-.++-- add| 1 55 ‘ 
Beaufort, S.C... ...-2+45 S, Sarule Ghejeiere) add 33 ||Old Point Comfort, Va...........---- add 49 & 
. Block Island, R. I....... aid pin 6:5 Sais oak UD 41 ||Philadelphia, Pa..........--2.------ add| 5 56 Lf 
Boston, Mass.......-.+.+s th eeeeeees add} 3 12 ||Plymouth, Mass.........-.++- ...add) 3.4 ¢ 
_ Bridgeport, Conn......... eet eeseces add| 3 2 ||Point Lookout, Md.... -add) 5 ’ 
(eristol, Re 15. .2......- Se Sa sub. 13 ||Portland, Me....... .add| 2 52 
Cape May, N. J.......-.. Hid shoots extes Ne sub. 10 ||Portsmouth, N. H. .add| 3 13 
Charleston, S.C... . -sub. 15 ||Poughkeepsie, N. Y -add| 4 36 
_ Eastport, Me.. -add| 2 37 ||Providence, R. : sub, 2 
Fernandina, .add 26 |/Richmond, Va..... ...add| 8 53 
i Gloucester, Mass ; .add| 2 -57.|/Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..............- sub. 22 ‘ 
| ‘Heli Gate Ferry, ‘add| 2 6 ||/Rockland, Me............-. aegees add| 2 44 
PiemdsloonrShoslsyN. Hiss... cts... -add| 3 ROckport, Masser o> 6's cs Sees tpt eee ee addj 2 55 A 
NAEPOBCRSONVING, BIB. Co. owe cls edelee os add|*': 1. 30..|{Salem,) Mass... 2... 6 .cesigs one cine nt = add| 3 0 
~ Wey West) Fla. is veces Mi lateiesa oe Ne add| 2 19 |jSandy Hook, N. J........... a sub. 29 
League Island, Pa..... Sits pias csiare ae add) 5 26 ||Savannah, Ga: |... 2. eevee wes ots add 50 Y 
“Marblehead, Mass....0.....6..-..6-5 add| 3 0 |\Southport (Smithville), N. C......... sub. 18 - 
NANA MASS AH! Cbiclecs cet ce els eres a8 add| 2 59 ||Vineyard Haven, Mass........... ~-.-add| 3 25 i 
Nantucket, Masse ois cstie ef cle cee et addj 4 4 ||Was on, SASF sce a ie Sa 0 : 
SINGWATKUN, J, oS. uch bach. Saeee to add 58 1) Wateh, diol, Bod. 2. aoe cts ae ee Yadd 36 
New Bedford, Massy ooo. a. oe ele eas sub. 19 |) West Point, NW. Yo. 205. S eee ess add| 3 2+ 
Newburyport, Mass...............-- add! ; 3°. 23 'lWitmington, N. Cusc. li nck wees add| 1 56 A 
- EXAMPLE.—To find the approximate standard time ofhigh tide at Atlantic City, N. J., on any day, & 


a find first the time of high water at New York under the desired date, and then subtract 51 minutes, as in 
- the above table; the result is the time of high water required. 2 


Ly ; AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 
_ PLACES. Feet. (Inch. PLACES. Feet . |Inch. 


; 
s 


PLACES. Feet.jinch. — 


Zz 


6° '' Portland, Me........4% 


4 


Baltimore, Md...... 2 ||New London, Conn. . 2 6 ||San Diego, Gal...... 3] 11 “ 
Boston, Mass 7 ||\New Orleans, La..... None}None||Sandy Hook, N. J... 8 
2 i FSIS 3 6 ||San Francisco, Cal... 3 il 

11 4 Savannah, Ga....... 6 6 ; 

2 2 Seattle, Wash....... iT 4 \ 
0 , Panama..... 12 Tampa, Fla a 2 2 

2 ||Philadelphia, Pa... .. 5 Washington, D.C... 2 11 F 


VARIATIONS IN RAINFALL. 


oes not cause any | region could be expected. Instead of a regular 
a gts increase, the records show there are well-defi but 
the | comparatively short periods of increasing and de- 
x ) Special attention has | creasing rainfall, which cannot be due to cultivation. 
* been given by the bureau to this subject and in The records of the average rainfall over the 
< arriving at this conclusion the specialists delved | Western Great Plains show that for twenty-five 
+ into the weather records for the last fifty years. | years trom 1868 to 1892 inclusive, it was 19.2 inches, ~ 
) fi stog that period there has been a decided increase | and irom 1893 to 1917 inclusive, 18.4 inches. Over 
_ in the area under cultivation in the Great Plain | the Southern Great Plains the average rainfall for 
an aes RE gd ee ea ‘4 Race aay + cee the yeas we years, from 1868 to 1892 inclusive, 
: f ; ecipitation, e cialists | was 19.8 inches, and for the next twenty- 
int out, a steady rise in the annual rainfall of this | only 17.8 inches. ee Soe 


FOG DURATION AVERACES. 
Ave. 
Hours Years} Per 


PerYr.| Rec-| of 
(1921) | ord. | Fog. 


Ave. 

Hours] Years] Per 
lof Fog) of |Cent. 
PerYr.} Rec-| of 

(1921).] ord. | Fog. 
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STATION, 


| 
’ 
: 
| 


19 || Nash Island, Me.....-....../. 1,162 16 
18 .| 1,148 |. 23 3 
oh Syl ae 18 |||-Bonita. Polit, Cal. ..7c 00 .o, Be VN ae 13 
Tay ase a reese eee eed ot ate 13 
1S anagem pase ie abe ee: Tt peers eae aie 
he 16 1,084 Bid 12 
16: {{Point-Areng, Os. 2 se Pt ote 059 ey 12 
C Voie} 30.1 43 
ttle River, Me 16 | 15 || Gt. Round Shoal L’ht Ves. Mass. d 3 
The Cuckold, Mt S| V0s8)| 10 | 13 


G in, Me. ... bt 
_ Swiftsure B’nk Light Ves., Wash. 
Pollock RipSlue L’ht Ves., Mass.| 1 


- Blunts Reef Light Vessel, Cal... 1,174} 15] 20 


eee eee 
a WEATHER SEASONS NOT ‘CHANGING, SAYS U. S. WEATHER p T Y 
‘The coldest January at New Haven, Conn., since) figures in June were in 1779, 60 ane ‘and 1876, 

_ 1790. was in 1857. The coldest February occurred | In July the lowest was in 1816, with the ‘warmest 
eight years after the warmest one. The coldest | 48 early as 1780 and equalled in 1876. The coldest 
March was as late as 1870 and again in 1885. The | AUgUSt occurred 61 years after the warmest. In 


coldest April was in 1874, and many years after cet tie tes ee) Coe. meaty Wrens | the earlier — 
the warmest one. The lowest temperature in May | the coldest year came’ after the Wace es a ae uae 
was in 1812, 1815, 1870, and 1882. The highest | each ease. at year in 
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i _ WEATHER FLACS. 
OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE Weather Bureau furnishes, when practicable, { Bureau, railway officials, postmagters, and ma 
for, the benefit of all interests dependent upon | others, to be communicated to the public by tele- } 
weather conditions, the ‘'Forecasts’’ which are pre-| graph, telephone, radio, and mail or by meang 
pared daily at the Central Office in Washington, | of flags or steam whistles. The flags adopted for 
_ . C., and certain designated stations. hese | this purpose are five in number, and of the forms 
oe, forecasts are telegraphed to stations of the Weather | and colors indicated below: ‘y) 


4 
‘as 


EXPLANATION OF WEATHER FLAGS. 


Hee, Be No. 2. No. 3 No. 4. No.5. 
si White Flag. Blue Flag. White and Black Trian- White Flag with | 
4 : Blue Flag. guler Flag. Binge equate in: 

> ‘ entre. 


Fair weather.  Rainorsnow. Localrainorsnow. | Temperature. Cold wave. 


When number 4 is placed above number 1, 2 or 3, it indicates warmer; when below; colder; when not 
displayed, the temperature is expected to remain about stationary. -f bp 
WHISTLE SIGNALS. , Dea eee 
te A warning blast of from fifteen to twenty seconds’ | seconds’ duration) refer to weather, and shorter 
duration is sounded to attract attention. After | blasts (of from one to three seconds’ duration) refer 
wy this warning the longer blasts (of from four to six } to temperature; those for weather are sounded first. — 


Blasts. Indicate. Blasts. Indicate. » 
=,’ One long. . .-Fair weather. = | + £Oneshort........... Lower temperature. 
‘ Two long. . .Rain or snow. TWO SROFBAL 0: ¥-2.2n eee Higher emperature. — 
: ; ‘Three long. . . .Local rain or snow, Three'short.:; 5-2... Cold wave. , 


they are distributed to nearby and local communi- 
ties; they are furnished at the regular commercial 
rates and sent ‘collect.’ In no case. are the fore- Ta 
casts sent to a second address in any place, excepb 
at the expense of the applicant. ; ey 


[ By repeating each combination a few times, with 
ad intervals of ten seconds, liability to error in reading 
. the signais may be avoided. 

The forecast messages are telegraphed at the 
expense of the Weather Bureaus, to places where 
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’ SMALL CRAFT, STORM AND HURRICANE WARNINCS. ; 
OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. % 
“ (or lantern signals, see reading matter below the cuts.) 


VERIFICATION OF FORECASTS. } 


eet 
The U. S. Weather Bureau in its Administrative { as to weather, and 89.9 per cent. correct as to tem- : 


Report, claims that its A. M. 36-hour forecasts | perature. The highest percentage of accurate 
throughout the whole country, averaged (1915-1919) | Weather forecasts (92.6) was for Southern Cali- | 

fornia; the lowest (81.6) in Upper Michigan. The 
86.5 per cent. correct for weather, and 90.2 per cent. | highest accuracy in temperature forecasts (96.4) ‘4 
correct for temperature. For the Eastern New | was in Florida; the lowest (84.4) in Montana. a 
York locality, in the same period, it is claimed, the All square flags shown here are red with black art 


A. M. 36-hour forecasts were 85.7 per cent. correct ’ centre when displayed as warnings. J ie 


Small craft. Storm. _ Hurricane. | 


i) - ia 


ae Nw. winds SW. winds. NE. winds. SE. winds. 

1 . " . “ J 
a Small Craft Warnino—A_ red nnant indicates ; day, or 2 white lantern below a red lantern displayed ; 
iy that modera i, tes the approach of astorm of marked — 
a moderately” strong sinds tne ane ctl La ha on ooh mines pedinning from the southwest. 


f all craft are expected. 
We night Sa canals beat warnings is made. Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant bis 
~ Northeast Storm. Warning—A red pennant above a | a square red flag with black centre displayed by. avs 
- square red flag with black centre displayed by day, | or a white latern above a red lantern pigzed by 
or two red lanterns, one above the other, displ ed | night, indicates the approach of a storm of ne 
by night, indicates the approach of a storm of mar ed | violence with winds beginning from ea or west. 
violerice ‘with winds beginning from the northeast. Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning— ee eauaie 
Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below a | flags, red with black centres, ay ale oA e Legs 
7 pane rel flag with Diack entre Up egos Wi | lantern between, displayed. by ment. indicat? the 
= one 1a; ; iy ight, 
oe HG SN ee ily ‘at Peat, apices with winds euercany ot oa sone hurricane, "or ys or “ nigh 
zinnin m theast.. ; extremely dang ¢ 
anh Pega at sotig—k white pennant below | occasionally move. across the Great Lakes and 
@ square red flag With black centre displayed by } Atlantic Coast. chy 


Astronomical—W eather Information. — 


\ ons < NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. = tite 
fs (Prepared in the office of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
. MEAN Mean}) MEAN Mean 
; TEMPER- | Rec- | Rec- | Ann’l|| STATES | TEMPER-~ Ann'l 
Stations. ATURE. | ord | ord | Pre- AND Stations. ATURE. ord | Pre- 
' —_——|High-|Low-|cip’n |} TERRI- _|———High-|Low- eip’n 
Jan.|July| est. | est. |(Ins.)|| TORIES. Jan.)July} est. (Ins.) 
Mobile...... 52 | 81 | 102 | — 1} 62.0||Neb.. Omaha...... 22:1} 77 diy 
Phoenix... .. 50 | 90 | 119 12 -9||Nev....|Winnemucca.| 29 | 71 A 
.|Little Rock. .} 41 | 81 | —12] 499]IN. CG. .4Charlotte....} 41 | 78 «2 
.|San Francisco] 50 | 58 | 101 29] 22.3||N. D...|Bismarck....| 8 | 70 6 
‘lDenver......] 30 | 72 | 105 | —29] 14.0||N. H...|Concord.....| 22 | 68 ad 
“lNew Haven..| 28 | 72 | 100 | —14| 47.2|/N. J....|Atlantic City.) 32 | 72 8 
‘|Washington..| 33 | 77 | 106 | —15} 43.5||N. M.../Santa Fe....| 29 | 69 -5 
...;|Key West...] 70 | 84 | 100 41] 38.7||N. Y...|N. ¥. City...| 31°) 74 PS 
».|Atlanta..... 43 | 78 00 | — 8| 49.4||Ohio....|Cincinnati...| 30 | 75 3 
(BOISE s via e3% 0'| 73 | 111 | —28| 12.7||Okla....|Oklahoma...j 35 | 80 a7. 
Chicago..... 25 | 74 | 103 | —23} 33.3)/Ore..... Portland....| 39 | 67 2 
Indianapolis.| 28 | 76 | 106 | —25) 41.5)||/Pa..... Philadelphia.| 33 | 76 -2 
Dubuque 19 | 74 | 106 | —32] 34.0]|R.I....|Block Island.| 31 | 68 4 
Wichita..... 30 | 79 | 107 | —22} 30.6 Charleston 50 | 81 a 
Louisville....] 34 | 79 | 107 | —20 -3 Pierre... 6. <. 16 | 75 .6 
New Orleans.},54 | 82 | 102 7| 57.4 Nashville....| 39 | 79 .D 
Portland....| 22 | 68 | 103 | —21} 42.5 ..|Galveston...}| 54 | 83 mH 
Baltimore. ..| 34.| 77 | 105 | —_7| 43.2 .|Salt Lake C..} 29.| 76 0 
Boston -| 28 } 72 }~104 | —14) 43.4 .|Burlington...| 16 | 68 L.6 
Detroit...... 24 | 72 | 104 | —24; 32.2 ‘ 41 | 79 > 
St. Paul..... (13 | 72 —4l1| 28.7 40 | 64 “4 
Vicksburg 48 | 81 | 101 | —_1} 53.7 ..| 31 | 76 2. 
.|St. ve-e{p3l | 79 | 107 | —22| 37.2 Milwaukec...| 21 | 70 4 
Helena......1 20 | 66 | 103 | —42| 12.8 ...{Cheyenne....| 26 | 67 1 100 | —38! 13.6 
. The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
me ee ne TERS: RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER. 
: : waewis ADAPTED FOR USE WITH ANEROID BAROMETERS. 
Centi-| Fahr- A RISING BAROMETER. 


grade, /enheit, A rapid rise 9 indicates unsettled weathier. 

gradual rise indicates settled weather. a 
ae at Nat ten pas ‘A rise with dry air and cold increasing in Summer indicates wind 
90 194 LEven. from. the northward; and if rain has fallen, better weather may be 


85 185 expected. — i ; 
78.9] 174 A rise with moist air and a low temperature indicates wind and 
oe 167 |Alcohol Boils rain from the northward. 
10 158 ‘ A rise with southerly winds indicates fine weather. 
65 149 A STEADY BAROMETER 
fe an j with dry air and seasonable temperature indicates a continuance 
32.8] 127 Tallow Melts of very fine weather. 
50 122 \ e "A FALLING BAROMETER. 
45 113 A rapid fall indicates stormy weather. 
a :2 7 Bee Be os er with westerly wind indicates stormy weather from 
‘ rthward. 2 
36.7 98 |Blood Heat. A fall with a northerly wind indicates storm, with rain and hail 
‘| 35 95. )" in Summer, and snow in Winter. 
. 32.2 90 A fall with increased moisture in.the air, and heat increasing, 
30 86 indicates wind and rain from the southward. 
26.7 80 A fall with dry air and cold increasing in Winter indicates snow. 
af fo after very calm and warm weather indicates rain with squally 
15.3} 60 |Temperate. The barometer rises for northerly winds, including from northwest 
12.8 55 by north to the eastward for dry or less wet weather, for less wind, 
10 50 or for more than one of these changes, except on a few occasions, 
7.2 45 when rain, hail or snow comes f om the northward with strong wind. 
5 41 The barometer falls for southerly wind, including from southeast 
id Hy Wy by south to the westward, for wet weather, for stronger wind or for 
Cee Bet hen ae more than one of these changes, except on a few occasions, when 
at ia Mahe e EEZES. moderate wind, with rain or snow, comes from the northward. 
—5.3\— 6.7] 20 Mery wore tis 
hs '—10 14 DURATION OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WEATHER IN THE SEVERAL 
aes 9.8 moe 7 STORMS—VICINITY or NEw YORK. 
—14.2|—17.8 0 |ZpRo FAnR. Clear; Cloudy , Rain ,Clearin’ 
: rae ae CRITICAL WINDS. Hours.| Hours. | Hours. Hours. 
—30 —22 ; South to Southwest............ 9 8 8.3 : 
: 35 —31 |MprourRY South to Southeast............ 14 13.4 15.6 15.4 
—40 —40 Frnpzes. \lEast to Northeast............. 20 17.6 Slab 20.6 
. z WEATHER WISDOM. ‘ 


A gray, lowering sunset, or one where the sky is , color of the sky, even when seen through cl 
WstieRreen: indicates rain. A red | indicates “fair Goshen: a growing whiteness peg 

_ sunrise, with clouds lowering later in the morning, | proaching storm. Fogs indicate settled weather. 
also indicates rain. A halo occurring after fine | A morning fog usually breaks away before noon. 


‘smaller indicates rain; growing larger, fair weather. | brightness or twinkling of the stars, indi 
“morning rainbow is regarded as a sign of rain; | The first frost ri last frost are os ee 
an evening rainbow of fair weather. A deep-blue | by a temperature very much above the mean. — 


cis cars ; ABSOLUTE ZERO—ABSOLUTE TEMPBRATURE.. 3 


‘and Reaumur thermometer scales are simply arbi- | as Absolute Temperature, as determi 

trary. Absolute zero—the point at which bodies | vations of the Sdateentan of Sees When women and’ 
on the earth are entirely devoid’ of heat—exists at | from thermo-dynamical considerations. Thus, water. 
459.4 degrees below the Fahrenheit and 273.1 de-j freezes at 273.1 degrees of Absolute Temperature 
grees below the Centigrade zero points. This is the | on the Centigrade scale of registration. = 


! ¢ 


The zero points on the ‘Fahrenheit, Centigrade, ) beginning of what is known in dynamic meteorology - 


weather indicates a storm. A corona growing | Unusual clearness of the atmosphere, unusual 
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MONTHLY MEAN HUMIDITY AT UNITED STATES CITIES. 
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A ae : “ (Data by The Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture) ae } 
ey STATION: Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April) May.,June.( July.) Aug. Sept - | Oct. | Nov.; Dec. a 1 i 
— em an Ss ee eR Eee, ct. | P.ct. | P.ct. | P.ct. ; 
Ba j Pct. | Pct. | Pct. | Pct. | Pct. | Pct Pict PoE Pee ee oe eal Be + 
is wea bilene, Tex. .12%,.), 66) 63 tort) 58 1 6 or $31 a3 | 1 7B 
: bars 70 | 70| 74 
i Albany, No Y........5- 30) 79] 76] 68] 68) 70] 70) 72) 7) | el ol a 
me Amarillo, Tex. +... bs Ls oe pd ps 70 76 78 741 69 79 79 R 
Bama A a) A) A) | A) Se] BL Be) | Se) al el el 
7 eee eee 
Rew) B18) &)] &) be) 2] we] 79) w| 70} o9| 2) a 
a Ghiescohh | 821.80] 77] 72) 721 72] fo) 4) | | ge) soy we 
. cago, Ill.... Ric : 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 78 76 ‘8 a ag “ oy ns is 20 50 58 BD . 
66] 69] 68| 70} 73 
BG) a1 Bl 8) a) B) el el) a) @ 
81| 81] 76 ae toate 
82) 80] 76] 70] 70] 74| 73) 76) ZZ} 76) 80) 82) 76 
76| 76] 77} 76| 80] 82] 83} 82} 82] BO] 78} 76) 79 
47| 40] 30] 26] 24] 30) 46) 48] 48] 46] 47] 48) 40 
gi] 72| 68 | 58] 50] 39] 32] 34} 42) 54) 66) 80) 56 
84) 85| 86] 84] 80] 79) 78} 78| 77) 76} 80} 82) st 
78) 77| 75) 70] 70) 70) 70} 73) 76] 76} 76) 78) 74 
751-721. 70 | 62} 66)"70] 70 | 72) 76] vat 7 
64| 63] 58] 58] 64] 69] 76] 80] 70 
Be) | 8) 81 8) 8) 8) Be) gl a) Ble 
_ $2] 81] 74| 66 a j 
: 80| 77| 72] 66| 67| 67] 66| 68} 70] 69] 73] 78} 7 
4| 76] 80] 81] 83] 84] 82] 82] 82] 80 
A) BB) Ble) ee eT a al el ala oe 
0| 65 
a Lander, Wyo.......--- 76 & a 56] 56] 52] 50] 50] 54] 62} 65) 72 pe i 
Little Rock, Ark. 21... 731 70} 68] 68] 72| 72] 74| 75] 74] 72) 70} 72 : 
emda) 8) |B] Ble] Be] A] | Bl el |e 
. i \ 3 f 
73| 71| 70| 64| 70} 74| 74| 78] 79] 78] 72| \72] 7 
82} 80] 80| 72] 76] 77] 74] 76| 77] 78] 78| 81] 78 ; 
76| 74] 721 68) 68| 71) 76] 78|-74| 72| 72] 76| 73 
76| 74) 76] 78| 80] 79| 75] 78| 79] 78 d 
SELB eS) Bl AIA EL a) Be ei 
80 | 78} 76| 70 : ; 
74 64] 64] 68] 67| 68] 66] 66] 69|{ 73] 68 
fc fe) 73| | S| 6s| 72] 20] 69] or] es] o8| 70] 74| 70 5 
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Palestine, Tex..12 25.1! 74) 73). 72 | 72) 76) 74) 74.) 74 | 7d | 72) O72: | za ie a 
“Parkersburg, W.'Va...:] 81 | $0 | 76| 69| 70| 74| Z| 76) a8] fe| i] So 76 3 
Phoenix, Ariz... 54] 50] 44] 34] 27] 23] 37] 43] 38] 40] 50] 52] 41 i 
Port Huron, Mich $2082 P78, 72] Pee TS Te zeal os Lee Le S0 pete eer A 
pid City, SD 70| 72 | 6 | &| oo| s¢| Se] bal Bs] Gs] 08] oe 
Red Bint 80} 71] 67| 58] 49] 42] 34] 36| 42] 52] 66] 78] 56 
ssoubomoa- 1 fe) 8] AL Sl) Sel S| ol BT Lael Bl a8 
‘St. Paul, } 
—-Bair take City viak.:| 72] 68] a | S8| S61 $a] Se 3c} x 52] 62) 72) 52 :: 
San Antonio, Tex...21 66 | 65] 64] 68} 70] 68] 68] 67] 68] 66] 68| 67] 67 § 
San Fran C -| 80] 78| 76} 76] 78| 80] 84] 85| 80] 77| 78| 78] 80 
Santa Fe, N. M 58 | 56} 46] 40] 37] 36] 49] 51] 49] 50] 52| 58] 49 
‘Sault Ste. M 86) 85] 82) 74] 72) 74) 78] 80) SA) 84) 84) 85 80 
Seattle, Wash 85 | 80] 76| 72] 72| 71] 69| 72] 76) 82] 86| 86] 7 
Shreveport, La 73] 70] 69] 70| 73) 74| 76| 75| 741 721 72) 73) 72 
Spokane, Wash 83 | 76} 66 | 57| 56] 52] 46] 44] 54] 66] 80] 84] 64 
__. Springfield, 78) 77 | 73 | 67) 681 68] 67| 70] 73) 70) 73| v7] 72 
|” Springfield, Mo 78} 76) 71) 68) 71) 74) 73| 74] 74] 70] 721 76] 72 
_. Tampa, Fla.....00.2.: 82} 80} 79| 74] 75 | 80] 82] 84] 84] 80] 81} 82] 80 
~ —-Vieksburg, Miss. . 72711 73 | 70) 68| 69| 72] 75) 80] 81] 77] 72| 7) 721 74 
Walla Walla, Wash 84) 80| 71|-60] 58] 54] 42] 42] 56| 67] 76] 841 65 
"Washington D. C.. 72| 68] 68] 64] 70] 73] 74| 77] 79] 76) 72| 72] 72 
Mae's | |B] BL |e] Sf) 8) S| el Sl Bl ale 
eet, With: Reis ; 
--Winhemucea, Nev.” 7 68} 60! 49! 481 aol 321 32! 38! 501 501 731 52 


The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, is a 

' display of light in the upper regions of the atmos- 
‘phere, seen the direction of the north magnetic 
pole; its counterpart is the Aurora Australis, or 

Southern Lights, seen in Australia and elsewhere, in 

the direction of the south magnetic pole. 

The aurora is usually a broad arch of light, with 
streamers above it reaching toward the zenith and 
' often suggesting tongues of flame. The color 
i throughout may be white; or there may be brilliant 

hues of red, yellow and green. 

The ‘auroral line’ of the spectrum is green and 
is apparently always present in the ate it has been 
eh eon that this is due to constant bombardment 
of the earth by meteoric dust. 

The rays or beams of light proceeding from the 
arch are really parallel to the dipping needle; that 
is, they follow the lines of magnetic force. 

» Ina general way, sun-spot activity is accompanied 


4 


¥ 


8 
'_. Figures represent mean of the 8 A. M. and 8 P. M. relative humidity, seventy-fifth meridian time, for the 
‘ period 1889 to 1913, inclusive. A few of the stations have a shorter record. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


both by magnetic storms and by brilliant auroras; 
during the prevalence of which both wire and wire- 
less communication is at times seriously interfered 
with over a large part of the earth's surface. - 
The theory of to-day is that auroras are due to i 
streams of alpha particles, that is, to Ms pokes « 
charged corpuscles of helium that are hurled upon __ 
the earth by the sun, and all which are stopped 4 in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

Auroras occur most frequently in March and 
bia mei least frequent June and December. 
North America, in Lat. 60° N., and the the North 

Atlantic are especially noted ‘for the ene: 
(100 occurrences pe annum) and for the brilliancy j 
'arther north as well as farther 
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75 to 200 miles for the upper. i = i 
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VELOCITY OF WINDS IN 


_ Astronomical—Wind Velocity; 


=e 7s" 7 a te fe os & cel ee ie 
w- * 


Color of the Sea. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
7 ° O.sleo << } o slo oS o ; | 
a22| 35% _ >. S88 Eye | gre] 3.8 
_ STATIONS. S53| hrs STATIONS. 52 8 a5 8 STATIONS. 525 a5 5 
a Chi HOI Poo] sho 
7 aaS| ag <FS|h'g <p i 3 
¥ — SS 
4 Miles| Miles . Miles\ Miles Miles| Miles” 
% Abilene, Tex........ 10 66 ||El Paso, Tex,....... 10 78 ||Philadelphia, Pa.....}| 10 | 75 
‘ AIDBEY ON. Vs. cones 8 70 ||Fort Smith, Ark..... 8 74 ||Pittsburgh, Pa.. 8 70 
3 Alpena, ich.<> 10 72 ||\Galveston, Tex...... 11 93 ||Portland, Me.. 8 61 
Atlanta, Ga......... 10 66 ||Havre, Mont........ 10 76 ||Red Bluff, Cal. 6 60 
_ Bismarck, N. D.-... 10 | 74 ||Helena, Mont. .«-... 7 | 70 |\Rochester, N. ¥ 8 | 78 
Boise, Idaho “ts 5 Bo. Weturnn. Sts al. Sor 12 72 ||St. Louis, Mo. 11 80 
Boston, Mass......- 11 72 ||Jacksonvilfe, Fla..... 8 75 ||St. Paul, Minn. . 5 9 | 102 
POL Is S nG opa's i4 96 4| Keokuk, Iowa... 8 63 ||St. Vincent, Minn.*,. . 9 72 
4 Charlotte, N.C..... 7 | 72 |\Knoxville, Tenn. 6 | 84 ||Salt Lake City, Utah.| 6] 68 
a Chattanooga, Tenn... 7 64 ||Leavenworth, Ka re 66 ||San Diego, Cal...... 6 54 — 
Chicago, Wisi...) 16-| 84 ||Louisville, Ky. 8 | ,74 ||San Francisco, Cal...| 10 64 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 7 | 54 ||Lynehburg, Va 4] 63 ||Santa Fe, N.M.....- 7 | BS! 
. Cleveland, Ohio. 14 73 ||Memphis, Tenn 9 75 |\Savannah, Ga......- 8 88 
. Custer, Mont 7 72 ||Montgomery, Ala 6 54 ||Spokane, Wash...... 6 | (52 
Denver, Col 8 75 || Nashville, Tenn..... 7 75 ||Toledo, Ohio.......- 11 84 
Detroit, Mich... 11 87 ||New Orleans, La..... 8 86 |/Vicksburg, Miss..... % 62 
Dodge City, K il 75 ||\New York City, N. Y.| 17 96 ||/Washington, D.C... “ 68 
Dubuque, Lowa 7 60 ||North Platte, Neb.. - 9 96 || Wilmington, N. C.... 8] 7% 
Duluth, Minn. 14 78 ||Omaha, Neb......-- 9 66 
. Eastport, Me... . 7 es! 78 |\Palestine, Tex....... 7 60 ; 
= ? rt 
* Stations discontinued. 
STANDARD TABLE SHOWING VELOCITY AND FORCE OF WINDS. 
Force in -;Forcein 
2 Miles Feet Feet |Lbs. Per Miles Feet Feet |Lbs.Per 
fe DESCRIPTION. Per Per Per | Square DESCRIPTION. Per Per Per_ | Square 
¢ Hour. |Minute.|Second.| Foot. Hour, |Minute.|Second,| Foot. 
” 1 88 1.47 .004 30 | 2,640 44,0 3.600 
Calm....++-+++-- { 2 17 2.93| .016 aeons breeze... . 35 | 3,080 | -51.3 | 4.900 
¥ 3 26 4.4 .036||Moderate gale... . 40 | 3,520 58.6 | 6.400. 
Light air..-..... 4 352 5.87 .064||Fresh gale 45 | 3,960 6.0 8.100 — 
S 5 440 7.33 .100||Strong gale 50 | 4,40 3.3 | 10,000 
of Light breeze. .... 10 880 14.67 400||Whole gale, . 60 | 5,280 88.0 4.400 
ss 15 | 1,320 | @22.0 900} |Storm 70 | 6,160 | 102.7 | 19.600. 
Gentle breeze. ... 2)! 1.760 39 °3 1,600! surricane 80 1040 | 117.3°| 25.600 — 
oA Moderate breeze. . 25 ' 2,200 36.6 2/500)! Hurricane.’---.-- 100 ,800 | 146.6 | 40.000 
f: THE MEANING OF “1 INCH OF RAIN.” pha 


. An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a to‘al of 43,560 144, or 
6,272,640 cubic inches of water. This is equivalent 
to 3,630 cubic feet. As a cubic foot of pure water 
weighs about 62.4 pounds, the exact amount varying 
slightly with the density, it follows that the weight 
of a uniform coating of 1 inch of rain over 1 acre 
of surface would be 3,630X62.4=226,512 pounds, 


or 11314 short tons. 
The aaa of 1 United States gallon of pure 


Absolutely pure water, says a National Geographic 
Society bulletm, is a clear blue color because the 
plue rays of sunlight are not absorbed by the water 
as the red rays are. Thus the open ocean seems 
intensel 

Diss tick i Suh te ison 
™m ities which still remain after the on. 
; he the shallow water in bays 


steam sal 
a said. that the blue 


é water : its saltiness. 
oe example of this the band of tropical waters 


tints from the 
ellow River and) 


‘ streams fo Mins near the desert 2: ge 
Le nro Am Eales also believe si ae the 


‘western C 


———<—<—<—<———$_———— 


THE COLOR OF THE SEA. 


t-| coral islands of the South Seas, 


As an ‘ 
{ shirt} rees on each side of the|of water. 
ee aoe ee oye he ious evaporation] . The Saguenay River, a tributary of the St. Law- 
tinder a biasing sun, is olted. It is true that these| rence, from, tne nor almost lagk. Wee winds 
: site az ause its wate 0 a , 
hve Sse irae sx earn tae through high, hills which shut out the light and its 
"On the other hand, ‘the. Arctic and Antaretic| bed: is cut 600 feet deeper than that of the river 
waters, which are cold and less salt; are viyid green.| into which it flows. 


Consequently a rainfall of 
1 ineh over 1 acre of ground would mean 226,512 + 
8.345 =27,143 gallons of water on the acre. This 
is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 gallons each, and 
would be sufficient to fill a tamk or pool about 20 
feet square and 9 feet in depth ; yy 
‘A rainfall of 1-inch on a roof-of 3,000 square feet 
capacity would mean a total volume of 432,000 5 
eubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, available for the 
cistern (loss from splashing, etc. not eonsidered). 
This is equal to 1,870 United States gallons, or — 
about 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each, enough “%o_ 
fill a cistern 8 feet in diameter to a depth of 4.9 6 
: ’ ee 


water is 8.345 pounds. 


billions of minute living organisms found in its® 
waters helped give it its name. : : fw 
In January, 1909, 2 peculiar phenomenon was 
observed in the Atlantic Ocean. Running quae 
with the warm clear blue waters of the Gulf Stream 
from Cape Florida to Cape Hatteras, there was a 
yellow river three miles wide. It lasted for a few 
Weeks and then faded away into the surrounding 
Some cataclysm on the face of the Scere 7 
probably of voleanie origin, had evidently set this — 
yellow stream in motion ’ 


The dull reddish tint of the Red Sea is imparted — 
to it by millions of microscopic algae. host of | 
tedden 


: 


ocean. 


the minute Dinoflagellata sometimes will 
the ocean for miles. 

The lovely blue of the waters surrounding the 
which have long: 
been famous in song and story, is si to be due to 
the calcium carbonate held in solution. 

The degree of penetration of light into water 
is a contributing factor in the color of various bodies 


inky, 
been offered of the occurrence. 


SG 1923—DECEMBER 
Dec. 12—Mexican revolution spreads to part of 
. West coast and Yucatan. : 
Dec 13—Portuguese Cabinet resigned. 
—At London, Lord Alfred Douglas was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment on the charge of having 
criminally libeled Winston Churchill in printing the 
accusation that Mr. Churcaill issued a false com- 
munique after the battle of Jutland. 
_—13 died in New Mexico blizzard; 300 motorists are 
§ snowbound in Nogal Canyon, where the snow is 
20 feet deep in places. 
q _— The Cement Manufacturers Protective Assoc. 
: agreed in U. S. Court at N. Y. to dissolution decree. 
—In U.S. Court at N. Y. City, Albert E. Guimares 
ae 3 associates were convicted of misuse of the 
mails. ) 
—tThe airplane in which L. B. Sperry, of Brooklyn, 
'_N. Y., started to fly from England to the Continent 
- was found in Channel, 3 miles off Rye. His body 
was found later. 5 
Dec. 14. Poland extended recognition to Soviet 
Russia 


—Robbers tied U. S. mail truck driver, at Rochester, 
A ea stole registered pouch containing over 


—Lieut. E. D. Willis and De Ainand, a private, died 
in fall of army airplane at San Antonio, Tex. 


WARTIME OFFENDERS PARDONED. 


Dee. 15—President Coolidge pardoned the last of the 
_ ' “wartime offenders, thirty-one in number, convicted 
\inder the Espionage Act for speaking against the 
Government during the war and in inciting senti- 
ment against the Selective Draft Act. The men 
freed by the President are: Convicted at Sacra- 
mento in January, 1919, and sentenced to ten-year 
terms: Elmer Anderson, Chris A. Luber, Harry 

_ \Brewer, hil McLaughlin, Robert Connellan, 
q George O'Connell, Roy P. Connor, John Potthast, 
~~ ‘Pete de Bernardi, Edward Quigley, Mortimer 
; Downing, James Quinlan, Frank Elliott, Myron 
Sprague, John Graves, Caesar. Tabib, Henry 
ammer, Jacob Tori, William Hood, George FP, 

. Voetter, Harry Gray, Vincent Santilli, Convicted 

at Kansas City in December, 1919: Wencil Francik, 

_ serving seven years, six months, and F. J. Gallagher, 

: eere years. Convicted at Chicago in 1919, fined 

- $20,000 each and sentenced to five to twenty years: 
DSS os J. . Bourg, Alexander Cournos, Harry Lloyd, Burt 
«Lorton, Charles H. McKinnon, James Rowan, 

» James P. Thompson. President Harding offer 

Francik and those convicted at Chicago conditional 
pardon last year, but» they refused to accept the 
ee among which was that they should not 

_ ‘€ngage in similar acts again. 

_ —Jury at N. Y. City convicted of murder, 2d degree, 
Louis Kushner, alias Cohen, slayer of ‘‘Kid Drop- 
er,"’ He got 20-yr. sentence. 

~ — Posse with machine guns killed, near Drew, Miss., 

~—ae negro, after he had slain 3 white men. 

_ Earthquake shocks destroyed several towns in 

A Ecuador and Colombia; 3,000 died at or near 


‘ulcan. 
~. Dee. 16—In the general election in Greece the Liberals 
‘ or Venizelists won majority of seats in National 


. mbly. 
. —More than 30,000 Japanese farmers are preparing 
‘ to abandon nearly 500,000 acres of California’s 
richest crop lands as a result of the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court upholding 
* spe land laws passed by the California legis- 
’ ature. © 
—Lieut. W. D. Fowler and Sergt. H. Lightfoot, of 
ae Reserve, died in airplane fall at Santa 
! * Monica, Cal. 
- Dec. 17—The shrine of King Tutankhamen was ex- 
posed to view, at Luxor, Egypt. 
—Berlin Bourse began gold mark stock quotations. 
—Mob at Marlow, Okla., killed A. W. Birch, hotel 
owner, and negro in his employ who stayed in town 
over one day. 
Dec. 18—Greek Government asked King George II. 
to leave that country. 
_ .—Mexican rebels seized Merida, capital of Yucatan. 
_-— French dirigible, Dixmude, 
Algeria, for endurance test with 50 
| —United States Senate ratified 
with Britain, France, Japan, Norway and Portugal. 
—At Newark, N. J., F. E. Dewey, guarding $1,000 
payroll, shot and killed Jos. F. Boyle, N. Y. hold-up 
man; at Brockport, N. Y., E. A. Coupman, garage 
owner, shot and killed 2 hold-up men of Rochester. 


Fae aeene Record of the Vear. 
Chronology, Mec. 12, 


—Court at Paris, France, 


—Sec. Hughes, in refusing relations with Soviet 


—German Reichstag Committee of Fifteen approved 


—Burton 8. 
—At New Brunswick, N. J., a jury found the Penn. 


Sept. 6. 
Dec. 21—At Atlanta, Ga., Philip E. Fox, publicity 


—The New York Evening Post was bought by Cyrus 
—Jury at Brooklyn found Eugene Vetter and wife 
—Frank Irving 
Dec. 22—Jack C. Walton, impeached and removed 


—John Snow, crazed Pole, killed wife, 4 other rela- 


—The King and Queen of Greece have taken refuge 
—Following the P. E. Bighops' pastoral letter against 
er 


—Master Sergt. Samuel Woodfill, named by Gen. 


1923—wDec. 11, 1924. 


—14 died in fire at Capitol Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
—Capt. H. E. Sturcken and Sergt. C. E. Ryals died 


in army plane fall near Dallas, Tex. 4 “ 
zB decided against Marquis a 
de Pontzves in his suit to recover 500,000 francs 2 
from Countess de Beaurepaire (formerly Mrs. F- i 
Thompson of N. Y.), for alleged breach of promise 
of marriage. 


—Britain, France, and Spain signed agreement on 


future status of Tangier. 


Dec. 19—-Henry Ford announced he will not run 


against Coolidge for President. 
RUSSIAN ADVANCES REFUSED. 


a iad 


Russia, published alleged directions by_the Com- 
munist International for raising the red flag over ! 
the White House “‘in the not too distant future.” + 


—French Chamber of Deputies pensioned Mme. 


Curie, radium discoverer, at 40,000 francs a year. 


—The widow of the Earl of Carnarvon married Lieut. i 


Col. I. O. Dennistoun, at London. 


—Many were killed by earthquake in State of Sonora, 


Mex., towns of Granades, Huasbas, and Opoto ? 
were destroyed. 


Dec. 20—Congress adjourned to Jan. 3. : : 
—In Italy, Premier Mussolini's conference of capital 


and labor established a permanent committee of 5 “ 
representatives from each side to discuss labor hI 
problems under government supervision. 


—Admiral Koundouriotis has assumed the Regency . ¢ 


of Greece. i 


—The Council of the League of Nations ended its 


Paris meeting with announcement of a provisional 
agreement for financial reconstruction of Hungary. 


law to cut legal expenses by reducing jury member- 
ship by suspending private trials for 3 months. etc. 
‘Tyeker, 17, of Essex, Mass., and his 
wealthy wifey the former Mrs. Susan Simpson, 48 
whose marriage in Union Hill, N. J., Oct. 2 cau 

the bridegroom’s father to attempt to have the cere- 
mony annulled, were remarried, at Carthage, N. C. 


a 


R. R. Co. guilty of manslaughter due to 6 deaths 
oA NS ehgsirs of powder on train at South Amboy, 


_ 


director of the Ku Klux Klan was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the murder of William 8. 
Coburn, Klan attorney, on Nov. 5. 


H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia. 


guilty of manslaughter for killing A. J. Story, 
sentence 8 to 15 years each in prison. 

r Cobb, 54, Editor-in-Chief of The | 
World, died at his home, N. Y. City. 


as Governor of Oklahoma, asked U. S. Supreme 
Court to review his case, alleging prejudice by the 
State legislature. 


tives, and himself, at Cooper's Mills, Me., on Dec. 
25. Snow’s body was dug up and burned in revenge. 


at Bue’ 


a 


Modernism, Prof. D. 8S. has resigned from 
Gs of the General Theological Seminary at 


OUTSTANDING AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


Pershing as the outstanding American soldier in 
the World War, was mustered out of the Army with 
te ne ae Ft. oot eee n, Indian- 
8, after Ts. 5 mos. service, he 
= of $133.76 .. ene Mt jee 
ec. 23—Mexican troops retook Puebla from rebel 
who capture City of Cuernavaca, in Morelos. i: 
Dec, 24—James (Dinty’’) Moore, United States air 
mail pilot, died in plane fall near Burns, Wyo. 
—Irish Free State Government released from prison 
30 were kilied te Din eer nes fe 
— n train wreck near Celaya, Mexico. 
—Jury at Paris acquitted Miss Berthon, 6, who “fa 
Jan. 1923, killed the Royalist Editor and leader, 
Marius Plateau. 


=A sang carols in the White House grounds at 


mn. 
Dec. 25—N. Y. State Commission on Housi 
Regional planni Teported to Gov. Smith” thet 
bist of homes for poor people is greater than in 


a ek ee ee 


ay Te re 
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Dec. 25—The mangled body of F. S. Cusack, of Ft Plastiras, head of the Revolutionary Com ; 

od . S. wt js f mittee. 

Biss Tes, a cadet.at the United States Military | —Fire destroyed Good Shepherd R. C. Convent at 
P. Chicoutime, Quebec Proy., Can. 

—William P. Hamilton, of N. Y., married Mrs. 
Theodosia S. Carlin, at Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Hamilton and his first wife, a daughter of the late 
J. P. Morgan, were divorced in Dec., 1923, in Nev.” 

Jan. 3—34 died, over 50 were hurt, in dust explosion 
and fire at Corn Products Co.’s plant, Pekin, Til. 


® 


7 


- rebels. : 
—18 patients died in fire in Illinois State Hospital for 


Insane, near te y 
—Captain Edward H. Watson, commander of the 


, destroyer squadrom wrecked on the Californi $ i i 
- € Caltorma | — U.S. Senate v rie 
= coast, near Point Honda, in September, will lose 150 Mayfield. of bart bak scalar page iatage Si 
numbers, and Lieut. Commander Donald T. Hun- | —U. S. Court, at Wilmington, sustained the sale 
be commander of the destroyer Delphi, one of of the seized German dye and chemical patents to 
squadron, will lose 100 numbers as a result of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., by the Alien 
oe martial sentences approved by Secretary Property Custodian. ’ 
epby. ‘ —Koppel Bier, 104 years old, meat dealer of Ho- 
Dec. 27—A communist youth at Tokio fired at but boken, N. J., called on President Coolidge at the 
: missed Prince Regent Hirohito, 22, oldest son of White House; Delia M. Sanford, 107, died at 
of Emperor Yoshihito. The Japanese Cabinet re- Norwalk, Conn. : } 
signed to-day. } —Nine fishermen died in storm in Great South 
; et Se hd agit Tatas, commanier 3 oe Bay, N. Y. 
irigible oon, mude, was found | Jan. 4—Rising water in the Seine River has flooded 
4 in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily. Paris streets and subways; 25,000 are homeless. 
y Dec. 28—The Mexican Senate ratified the special | —Ex-Premier Venizelos returned to Athens, Greece. 
United States Mexican Claims Convention by a|—The U. S. Govt. has sold to the Mexican Govt. — 
vote of 42 to 5. The General Claims Convention 5,000 Enfield rifles, 5 million rounds of ammuni- 
Was approved as a whole, 38 to 1. tion, and § airplanes. ‘ : 
—Home Rule party has won about one-fourth of | —Monell Sayre, banker, of Convent, N. J., legally © 
members elected to new India Assembly and| adopted Francis Kluxen 3d. 16, who was acquitted 
Provincial Councils. _ of charge of slaying Janet Lawrence, 11; at - 
—United States Shipping Board steamship Conejos} _ Madison, N. J., Oct. 6, 1921. ira 
hit mine and sank in Black Sea; crew saved. Jan. 5—Ex-Premier Venizelos, by vote of 345 to 
—Man, although the product of evolution, did not 11, was elected President of Greek National 
descend directly from the ape of to-day and had his Assembly. i ; 
origin in Europe 400, years ago, instead of in |] —The Roman Catholic Church, which was stripped 
- , aS gi y presumed, .Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of its church buildings, schools, monasteries and _ 
Fn, of the National Museum, Washington, D. C., a convents in France by the Anti-Clerical Govern- 
s leading anthropologist, told the American Associa-~ | ment in power in 1905, has been given legal status 
hi tion for the Advancement of Science Convention by the present Government, with the right to 
at Cincinnati, O. occupy its former property. ie ; 
—Mexican rebels have executed Felipe Carillo, 
Governor of Yucatan. : : 


4 NOTABLE MILKING CONTEST. 


Dec. 29—Secretary of Agriculture Wallace beat 
Senator Magnus Johnson, Minnesota dirt farmer, 


; : by a pint in a milking contest at the Soldiers’ | —E. H. Dolge, realty man, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
a 


was shot to death at Hunt's Point Station, the 


Home, Washingto: Cc. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 
Ten Bronx. 


held the watch and called time after five minutes. 
—Sir Auckland Geddes resigned as British Ambassa- 
dor to United States. 
Dec. 30—4 eonvicts tunneled to freedom from yard 


Palace at Tokio. ! 


: of Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. The fugi- terially alter party standing; Premier Poincare 

g tives are George Anderson, serving a 25-year sen- was unanimously re-elected from Meuse district. 
se tence for New York City mail truck holdup, for | —Cold wave in Mid-West and East killed 17 at _ 
4 which Chapman also was convicted; Hiram Lepper, Chicago, 6 at New Orleans, 2 at N. Y. Phy 
Ludwig Schmidt of Tonawanda, N. Y., and Frank | —At Santa Fe, N. M., a J acquitted Carl Magee, — 
$ Haynes. editor, of charge of libeling C. J, Roberts, ex- — 
r eS bes bandits at Tsaoyang have captured Mrs. Justice State Supreme Court. hy 


Julia Kilen, an American missionary, and wounded BOK PRIZE WINNER. 


4 _ 2 others, Prof. B. Hoff and wife. 

‘a Dec. 31—At N. Y. City, as a legacy to the New Year, 

| 1923 left 163 victims of alcohol in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, taken there during the holiday season; eleven 
in Harlem Hospital, and a record of fourteen dead 


prize offered by him on July 2 ‘‘for the best prac- 
tieable plan by which the United States may co- 
operate with other nations looking toward the 
prevention of war’ has been awarded by the jury, 


z from liquor in the same period. y 
- * __ United Cour . ¥. put N. ¥. and Cuba headed by Elihu Root, for plan No. 1469, of the — 
* 7 ag mae pho Sef Lot a ater es of a| 22,165 plans submitted. Charles H. Levermore of _ 


Brooklyn was the author. 


4 = 
“a receiver in equity. —Fire did $1,000,000 damage at Ocean Park, Cal. 


—Superior Court at Providence, R. I. granted divorce 
to wife of Roscoe (Fatty) E. Arbuckle, movie 
actor, for alleged desertion. 


1924 JANUARY 


Jan. 1—Premier Mussolini's dictatorship in Italy 
ended by expiration of law, but was renewed. 
—President Coolidge shook hands with 3,891 New 
Year's callers at the White House. 
—Antonio Scotti celebrated, at Metropolitan Opera 
‘ouse, N. Y., beginning of 25th year on that stage. 
—At Bangor, Me., Sheriff E. W. Grant of Aroostook 
County and W. 8S. Lewin, a Houlton attorney, 
charged with conspiracy to defeat the operation 
of the national prohibition laws, were found guilty 
by a jury in U. S. Dist. Court and were sentenced 
to two years each in Federal prison at Atlanta. 
—C. 8. Dines. oil man of Denver, was shot in his flat 
at Los Angeles in prcence of two movie actresses 
by the chauffeur of one, H. A. Greer, who alleged 
self-defense. 
Jan. 2—Gov. Smith, in message to joint session of 
N. Y. Legislature, Sa income tax cut and said 
on: egalize beer and wine. 
—Prohibition against the teaching of children in 


P institutions, that is to say, of giving re- 
Retous. c b ie been in ex- 


Huerta and Mexican rebels. cae 
—The “recapture clause’ of the Transportation 

Act, providing that railroads must pay to the 

Government one-half of earnings above 6 per cent., 


Supreme Court. 


—Wolves from Canada invade the Adirondacks; 


since 1861. te 

Jan. 8—Gen. Smedley D. Butler, commander of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, on leave of absence for a 
year as Philadelphia Director of Public Safety, 1s 
trying to clean up that city and drive out gamblers 
and crooks. 


‘doing ee: j 
—A jury in Federal Court, Brooklyn, acquitted Capt. 
Crans, First Mate Vedder and Supercargo Goeyens 
of the Dutch schooner Zeehond, captured wita a 
cargo of champagne and liquor off Fire Island early 
in December. The defense contended that, being 
outside the three-mile limit, the schooner was 
-- without the jurisdiction of the court. 
—King of Spain dissolved Chamber of Deputies and 
dismissed elective Senators. fi, 
—Whiskey war caused Illinois State Militia to oc- 


schools are thus abolished. im 
J cupy towns of Marion and Herrin. 


—Xt Athens, Greece's Goyernment was turiied over 
: ie the newly elected National Assembly by Col. 


—aAshton Harvey, N. Y. lawyer, dropped dead when 
playing golf with J. D. Rockefeller, at Ormond, Fla, ~ : 


—A Korean tried unsuccessfully to bomb Imperial 
Jan. 6—Senatorial elections in France did not ma- — 


—Edward W. Bok announced that the $100,000 Ai 


Jan. 7—U. 8. Govt. prohibited sale of arms to © 
; 


was declared valid and constitutional by the U.S. 
—aA bomb thrown, at Smyrna, missed Kemal blr 3 


they are seen near Lincoln Pond for first time 


—Confessions of members of volunteer fire depts. 
clear mystery of many incendiary fires at Darien | 
and Noroton, Conn. They got tired, they said, of - 


i 


i? 


Pres, of Turkish Republic, but injured his wife. 


ay) 


Jan. 8—Count L. Salm-von Hoogstraeten, of Austria, 
“married Miss Millicent Rogers, at N. Y. He had 
been engaged to Mrs. G. S. M. Coffin. 
Jan. 9—On the 32d ballot, Sen. E. D. Smith, of 
S. C. (Dem.), was elected, with aid of Rep. in- 
« surgents, to succeed Cummins, of Iowa, as = 
i a aes va Commerce Committee of U. 8S. 
nate. Phen 
-—At N. Y. City, Eugene Moran and A. E. Hur- 
witch pleaded guilty to robbery, 2d degree, in the 


ease of Mrs. C. P. H. Schoellkopf, of Buffalo, who 


was robbed of $288,000 of gems a year ago. 


_—Gen. Danglis became Greek Premier, with Veni- 


zelos as Foreign Minister. 
—Gaston Doumergue was re-elected President of 
Senate of France. 
_ Jan. 10—British submarine L-24, with 43 aboard, 
_ sank off Portland, England, in collision with dread- 
nought Resolution. F 
—Philippine natives on Bucas Island have killed 18 
U. 8S. constables. 
—Mexican rebels captured City of Pachuca. res 
—James K. Hackett, the first English-speaking 
actor to win the French Legion of Honor, awarded 
for his presentation of Shakespearian plays in 
Paris, arrived at N. Y. City and with Mrs. Hackett 
‘was taken to City Hall, where ‘he received the 
_ freedom of the city from Acting Mayor Hulbert. 
Jan. 11—Negro bank robbers got $44,500 at Kansas 


City, Mo. \ 
Jan. 12—The Prince of Wales went deer hunting 


near Paris. 
Jan. 13—N. Y. City police started crusade against 
vice and liquor. 
—Sun Pao Chi became Premier of China. 
—Spanish Govt. dissolved all Provincial Legislatures 
' except in Basque and Navarre. 
—Prof. Bernhard Hoff, an American missionary, 
died in a hospital at Siangyangfu, Hupec Province, 
China, from wounds inflicted two weeks ago by 
bandits, who also shot down his wife and kidnapped 
. Mrs. Juliana Klein, a co-worker of Northfield, 
Minn. when they raided the Mission at Tsaoyang. 
—Police Detective J. H. Schneider was killed at 
N. Y. by Frank Donovan, alleged hold-up man, 
_who was killed by Detective Ertola. 


1 


4s REPARATION EXPERTS BEGIN WORK. 


Jan. 14—Brig.-Gen. C. G. Dawes, of the U. S., as 
4 OR m, opened at Paris conference of com- 
Inittee of experts appointed by Reparation Com- 
mission to consider Germany’s resources and 


_- ¢apacity to pay. 


Y 

exican rebel leader, Gen. de la Huerta, declared 

blockade of Tampico, effective Jan. 16; it was 
- postponed to Feb. 1. 

-—Elihu Root was operated on at N. Y. City for 
stone in his kidney. 

—The New York Presbytery found Rev. H. E. 

. Fosdick, Baptist, not guilty of heresy charges 

- made by Presbyterian General Assembly. 

—At Port Arthur, Tex., 5 men were killed in an 

explosion at the Texas Company refinery; loss was 

estimated at $800,000. 

—The suit of L. N. Hartog to get $10,000,000 from 

_ ‘Tammany Leader C. F. Murphy on’a World War 
glucose contract was settled out of court. 

Jan, 15—Earthquake in Japan killed over 100 at 
Tokio and Yokohama, demolished some buildings 
and halted rail traffic. 

—King George opened the new British Parliament. 

~The World wins in fight to have Dem. Nat'l Con- 

vention meet at New York. The Dem. Nat'l Com- 
mittee fixed that city, June 24, as place and time. 

-—“Big Ed’’ Furey pleaded guilty, at N. Y., to at- 
aoe extortion in connection with $5,000,000 

_ Wall St. bond theft. 

—Bank robbers got $26,850 at West St. Louis, Mo. 

-—The Holland fee ety Co., of Springfield, Mo., 
with resources of $7,008,510, has been closed by 

__ the Board of Directors. 

Jan. 16—U. S. dirigible balloon Shenandoah was 
torn by gale from moorings at Lakehurst, N. J.; 
outrode gale safely. 

—U. 8. cruiser Tacoma grounded on Blanquilla 
Reef, off Vera Cruz. 

—aArchie Branahl survived_ 50,000-volt electric 
current at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jan. 17—French Chamber of Deputies upheld Premier 

" hatred y policy as to German Reparation Con- 

erence. _, _ 

—Bubonic plague has appeared in Astrakan,’ Russia. 

—Mexican rebel gunboats bombarded Tampico, 

ao. S. warships are engaged in mimic warfare off 

_ ' Panama. 

—Danish freight steamer Normannia sunk of Frying 
Pan Shoals. 

—Mrs. Ann Clark, 104, friend of President Van 

-_ Buren and his wife, died at Canastota, N. Y. 

Jan. 18—Soviet War Minister Trotzky has gone 
from Moscow on 2 months’ vacation. 


roe wie 
sora 
f 


““Ghronblogy, “1924. 


—Vice is glorified, and virtue, sobriety | ; 
servancé “of law are made unattractive in the 
Motion pictures, according to a report to % 

Smith by the N, ¥. State Motion Picture Com- 

mission. ede { 

—In mimic battle in Colon Bay the U. 8. Atlantic’ 
Fleet was defeated by ‘‘enemy”’ fleet. 

—U. S. House of Representatives, by a vote of 253 
to 114, decided to permit, upon petition of 150 
members of the House, a Vote on motion to dis- 
charge committee from further consideration of a 
bill or resolution. % ean 

Jan. 19—At Parkersburg, W. Va., a verdict of ni 
guilty against Capt. Earl R. Estes of Atlanta, Ga., 
and John C. Seed oy ee “ iat ae 
conspiracy in the sale of surplus Tess 
to the U.S. Harness Co., was sustained in Federal 


Court. 

—U. S. cruiser Richmond arrived at Vera Cruz to 
prevent Mex. rebel blockade from affecting 
American commerce. 

—Peter Rees, a London messenger boy, delivered to 
President Coolidge a letter of greetings from the 
Lord Mayor of London and an invitation to 
attend the British Empire Exposition. 

—Brazil has approved the series of conventions 
negotiated at the Santiago Conference last year, 
including the treaty, for a year’s inquiry into 
international disputes before hostilities are begun. 

—Fulton Ferry passed out of existence at Nokes 
after 103 years’ service. hs 

—Collapse of a balcony rail in the armory of the 
13th Coast Defense Command, Brooklyn, pitched 
200 boys to the floor, injuring 60, several seriously, 

— 1,500 exican troops entered U. S., at Naco 
Ariz., and went by train to El Paso, where they 
re-entered Mexico. 

—tThe All Russia Soviet Congress met at Moscow. 

Jan. 21I—At London, the Baldwin Government was 
defeated on the Labor amendment to the dress 
in a to the King’s speech. The vote was 328 
to a 

—At Washington, Edward W. Bok, founder of the 
American Peace Award, declined to tell the 
Senate committee investigating propaganda and 
the use of money in promoting public questions the 
amount he had expended, or was prepared to ex- 
pend, in arousing American sentiment in favor of 
the plan resulting from his e prize award. 

—U. Supreme Court invalidated interchangeable 
cut-rate mileage books. 

—Pirates seized British steamer Tailee near be igs 
kong, killed Capt. Wilcox and kidnapped 19 


—Nikolai Lenin (V. I. Ulianov), 54, Russian Soviet 
Govt. Premier, died of apoplexy, near Moscow. 
—aArchie Roosevelt fied before U. S. Senate 
Committee in inquiry into sale by U. S. of Tea- 

pot Dome oil lands to Sinclair. 


LABOR TAKES OFFICE IN ENGLAND. 


Jan. 22—James Ramsay MacDonald, Labor Party 
leader, became Premier of Great Britain and 
formed his Cabinet. 

—The Vatican has notified the Roman Catholic 
clergy in France to accept the law authorizing 
diocesan associations, recently authorized by 
Parliament. 

—cCapt. Herbert G. Sparrow of the wrecked cruiser 
Tacoma and 3 radio operators have lost their 
lives in a severe hurricane outside Vera Cruz 


Harbor. ‘ 

Jan. 23—At Washington, Secretary Hughes and 
Ambassador Geddes signed the American-British 
Liquor Treaty, designed to prevent smuggling of 
liquor into the United States from the sea. 

—Senator F. Jurado, anti-Obregonist, was as- 
sassinated at Mexico City. 

—Mexico rebels canceled proposed Tampico 
blockade and ordered removal of harbor mines 
at Vera Cruz, Frontera, and Puerto, Mexico. 


—Jury at Mineola, N. Y., acquitted W. M. Creasy 


Cc 
of charge of shooting to death Miss Edith Lavoy « 


at Freeport, June 23, 1922. 

—The North Carolina State Board of Education, 
headed by Gov. Cameron Morrison, voted ag: 
the teac in the public schools of that State of 
any form of evolution which makes it appear that. 
man descended from any of the lower order of 
animals, monkeys, or anything else. 


DOHENY TESTIFIES IN OIL HEARING, 


Jan. 24—E. L. Doheny, who got from the U. 8. 
Govt. a lease of the California naval oil reserves, 
told Senate Public Lands Committee at Wash- 
ington he loaned $100,000 to Sec. of the Interior 
A. B. Fall, Nov. 
the oil lease was made by the Interior and Na‘ 
Depts. E. B. McLean had told 
of the Committee that it was he who loaned 
$100,000 to Fall. Bakes 


‘and ob 


30, 1921, some months before 
t vy L 

Wal 
the — 


? 
’ 


y 


a 


were kill 
of Mindanao. The town of Secorro has been b 


by Col. Bowers. ‘ 
bought The Evening Mail 


ed in a clash on Bucas Island, off the coast 
urned 


—Frank A, Munse 

- newspaper of N. Y. City. 

. —aAt Parkersburg, W. Va., Federal Judge Groner 
* directed acquittals in the conspiracy case against 

4 E. C. Morse, formerly Director of Sales in the 

surplus property division of the War -Dept., and 

four officers of the United States Harness Co, 
The other defendants were George B. Goetz, 
Joseph C. Byron, Azel F. Cochran and Henry W. 
Benke, all former army officers. 

—Russian Soviet Congress at Moscow has renamed 
Petrograd as Leningrad. 

—The Panama Canal is open to attack by aircraft 
bombardment and raids from enemy naval forces, 
according to the report of the chief umpires of the 
recent joint manoeuvres between the Blue and 
Black fleets of the American Navy. 

Jan. 25—Col. J. W. Zevely, personal attorney for 
H. F. Sinclair, told Senate committee at Wash- 

ton that Sinclair lent ex-Sec. of Interior Fall 
$25,000 in June, 1923. 

—France and Czecho-Slovakia signed at Paris 
treaty of muttal alliance and friendship. 

—At Johnson City, Ill., 60 of 450 miners at work in 
the McClintock coal mine of the Crerar Clinch 
Coai Co. were entombed when explosion occurred 
on the main working level, 250 feet below the 
surface; 32 died. 

—Police have found, at Denver, gems valued at 
ce stolen from Mrs. C. P. H. Schoelikopf at 


. ¥. City. 
Z —At N. ¥° Police Commissioner Enright has re- 
. organized his force and has established ‘flying 
squads” in effort to clean up the city. He has 
charged 13 Inspectors with neglect of duty. 
Jan. 26—Japan's Prince Regent, Hirohito, married, 
at Tokio, Princess Nagako, eldest daughter of 
Prince Kuni. 
-——Ex-Pres. Brum of Uruguay fought bloodless 
ya duel, at Montevideo, with Minister of War 
ivera. 
—32 lives were lost in coal mine explosion at Shank- 


town, Pa. : 
—United Mine Workers Convention, 1,800 to 300, 
voted that labor contracts, onee made, must be 


kept. 
—tLieut. G. R. Rush, army aviator, died in plane 
fall at San Antonio, Tex. 
—Imbedded in the centre of a cement block, with 
features almost perfect, the severed heads of Mrs. 
Lina Lincoln and her brother, Byron Shoup, were 
found on a bank of the Fox River, at Aurora, Ti, 
near the Lincoln greenhouse. 
—54 Colorums were killed, 19 wounded and 13 
a captured in a battle near Placer, in Surigao, with 
4 eg caer constabulary under command of 
, owers. 
Jan. 27—Premier Lenin’s body was buried in marble 
oe tomb by the wall of the Kremlin, Moscow. 


K/ FIUME ANNEXED TO ITALY. 


2 —At Rome, Premier Mussolini and two Jugo-Slav 
officials signed treaty annexing Fiume to Italy. 
'_ +~—Scores of persons have been frozen to death in 
+ the cold throughout Greece. 
Jan. ane pee Par killed by gas explosion at 
Cumberlan eee: aS 
: —The Government’s suit against the N. Y. Sugar 
z and Coffee Exchange, which was charged with 
= operating in violation of the anti-trust laws, was 
missed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
oe —Said Zogniaul Pasha, Nationalist leader, has be- 
come Premier of Egypt. 
.  __Bank bandits got 2 000 at Lyndonville, N. Y- 
—S at.N. Y¥. awarded $100,000 to Princess 
E e de Lippe-Lipski in alienation-of-affections 
_ guit against Mrs. Gertrude Schroeder. 
Miss Margaret Harding, daughter of W. P. G. 
» Harding, vernor of the Fed. Reserve Bank at 
Boston, shot herself to death. 
ropriated $100,000 for Teapot Dome 


' uiry. 

~ —Fire destroyed several hotels, theatres, stores and 

dwellings at Littleton, N. H. 

W. H. Anderson, State Supt. of the Anti- 

ue of N. Y., was found guilty by Fh 

of forgery, in okie direct ‘alse 
the books of the 


> ae. 
Sa 


ATS 
i] 
A) 
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imprisonment. He 


and a 


r 


fine of $15,000, following his conviction by 


‘ Jan. 24—One constabulary soldier and two fanatics | 


league, | 


enitentiary | 
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a jury on a charge of using the mails to defraud. . 
—De Wolf Hopper, 64, was divorced for’ the fifth . 
time. Mrs. Elda F. (Elda Furry) Hopper, known 
on the stage as Hedda Hopper, was granted an 
interlocutory decree and custody of her 7-year-old 
son, Billy, in the Supreme Court at Long Island 


City. : 

—Miss Esther B. Lape, Exec. Sec. of American (Bok) 
Peace Award, told U. §. Senate comaileneh thay a 
omy a ne peng seat « Line ee ae eens k 

assed on by the aw committee, eae « 
by Elihu Root. ¥ : a side. 

Jan. 30—Corliss Hooven Griffis, of Ohio, imprisoned ~~ 
in Baden for his part in the attempt to kidnap — 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, American draft  _ 
evader, was released and left for Stuttgart, ac- 
companied by American Vice Consul Magnuson. = 

—aAt Washington, Criminal Court No. 2 sustained ; 
demurrers filed: by Benedict.Crowell, former Asst. 
Secy. of War, and 6 others indicted for alleged 
frauds in connection with the construction ot i Kaa 
war-time cantonments under the cost-plus system. 

—At Moscow, the first step in the consummation” _ 
of Lenin’s plans to organize a union of Soviet 
republics was taken when in a theatre draped with ig 
mourning in memory_of Russia’s late leader, the _ 


Federal Congress of Soviets convened in business — 
‘ on. Bah 


ACTION ON OIL LAND LEASES. 


5 ry 
b 


land leases in Cal. and Wyo. : ‘nm 
—The German Cabinet wiped out Govt. bonds ax 
war loans, pending reparation payments. aS 
—Peter Rubinsky, 40, out of work, jumped to ast: 
River from span of Queensboro Bridge, and was 
rescued alive. : piety tt 
—At Tokio, the Imperial Diet was dissolved 
scenes of disorder, in which water flasks w 
thrown and fists used. , ry 


been on 
Witness produced what he said was note, min 
A. B. Fall’s signature, in $100,000 loan to Fall. © 
Witness said he had torn off the signature. = 

—The House of Reps., 120 to 4, adopted Senate — 
resolution directing Pres. Coolidge to sue to — 
cancel oil leases. _* : ; 


Soviet Russia. , j unten 

—j2 drowned when schooner Maid of Seotland and = 
steamer Perena collided off New Brunswick, yt 

Feb. 2—Woodrow Wilson continued to grow weaker. ae: 

—Ex-Sec. of Interior A. B. Fail appeared before 
Senate committee at Washington and declined to Ks 
testify in oil inquiry on ground Congress had lost 
juri tion by passing resolution directing prosecu- . 

tion by President; also, he said, to testify might 
tend to incriminate him. ty 

—Ex-Sen. Pomerene (Deth.), of Ohio, was chosen 
by Pres. Coolidge in place of T. W. Gregory as a 
counsel in Govt.'s oil prosecution. ‘ is 4 

—12 were killed when 2 traction trains collided (| — 
head-on, near Ingalls, Ind. On ae 

—Gen. Carias, at El Paraiso, has proclaimed a new 
government in San Salvador. : 

—At Rome, Don Mario Colonna and ‘Tullio 
Giordana, editor of the Tribuna, were both 
severely wounded in a duel. ; “4 

—Alexis Ivanovitch Rykoff has been appointed es 
President of the Council of Co: issars in Lenin’s « 
place,” with oe Ukrainian Chubar and Georgian ; 

rkalasvili assistants. — ~ 

ae rieos. M. Kaiandaris, former Minister of the ie 
Interior, has been requested by the Regent to _ 

form a Cabinet to succeed the Venizelos govern- j 


ment. : 


e . Conover, Pres. Tiffany Studios, killed 
self at N. Y. City. : 
—Action of W. to Lee, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, in ousting 881 mem- 
pers of the organization for their participation in 
| the unauthorized strike of 1920, was upheld by the 
Ohio Court of Appeals. : ; z 
' DEATH OF WOODROW WILSON. 
eb. 3—Former President Woodrow Wilson died at 
/ 11.15 A. M., at his home at Washington, of ex- 
haustion, immediately due to indigestion, but 
-. secondarily to arteriosclerosis and hemiplegia, 
hardening of the arteries, and paralysis of one 
5 side (the left) of the body. 
-. President Coolidge, in a proclamation, directed 
full military and naval honors, including flags 
at half-mast for 30 days on the White House and 
_ Govt. buildings. 
b. 4—Ci 


nat : 
. Y. Presbytery, 111 to 28, cleared Rev. H. E. 
5 ‘Fosdick, Baptist, of charge of preaching heresy. 
n '-.-Jack Lombardo (Salvatore des Pages), messenger 
"tor Herzfeld & Stern, N. Y. brokers, vanished with 
» $106,000 of securities. 
Bebe 5—Ex-Premier Lloyd George, at London, was 
quoted, in interview as charging that French occu- 
pation of Rhine country was due to “‘secret deal’ 
. at Versailles Peace Conference between Woodrow 
’ YWilson and French Premier Clemenceau. Mr. 
George later denied the interview. . 
Holding Wilson died a private citizen, German 
! Embassy at Washington did not half-mast its flag. 
_ —Mexican rebel forces under de la Huerta evacuated 
~ + Vera) Cruz. 
+ Jury at Atlanta, Ga., found for defendant in the 
_ . $500,000 breach-of-promise suit of Mrs, Onezima 
dpe de Bouchel of New Orleans, against Asa D. 
. andler sr. 
ongress authorized a bridge across the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 
2 died when a pond caved in and flooded an iron 
mine near Crosby, Minn. 
; —A lioness killed an actor in a “Quo Vadis’’ film 
; show at the Circus Maximus of Nero, at Rome. 
Feb. 6—The body of Woodrow Wilson was buried 
in a vault at the Chapel of the Nativity at the 
unfinished P. E. Cathedral of Saints Peter and 
Paul, at Washington, after brief services at the 
home on S Street and at the Cathedral. President 
Coolidge and many other notables attended the 
funeral. There were special services at N. Y. 
ity ‘and all over the United States and the 
vilized world. 
roused by failure of the German Embassy’ to 
half-mast its flag in honor of Woodrow Wilson, a 
crowd descended upon the Embassy, in Massa- 
_ehusetts Ave., a few hours before dawn, nailed an 
American flag to the porte cochere, and sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner.’’ Later, the German 
Embassy half-masted its flag. 
—The French Minister of Justice has sent to all 
.  Krench courts an order Raving that Americans 
_ may be granted divorces in Paris only for reasons 
that will justify a divorce under the laws of the 
_ _. State in which they live. 
_ Feb. 7—Italy recognized Soviet Russia. 
McADOO QUITS DOHENY’S COMPANY. 
_—E. L. Doheny, oll man, informed Senate com- 
mittee by letter that his companies have paid 
$150,000 in counsel fees to ex-Sec. of the Treasury 
McAdoo; the latter informed the committee he 
kas quit the oil company’s employ. 
—The French Parliament has made wife desertion 
@ penal offense. 
Feb. 8—Frederick G. 


rospectively $1,000,000 
Be ' more for their alleged rights in the Te 
i oil field. 


—aA horse he was riding near 


—Jury at Brooklyn found guil 


a jury in General Sessions 
ch had been collected from 


her 


ABeot threw the Prince 
of Wales, whose collar bone was broken by the fall. 


—Gee Jon, Chinese murderer, was executed with 


liquid hydrocyanic gas at State Prison, Carson 
City, Nev. eh Ph ; Frans 
Illinois State troops took charge 0. i: 
Feri due to “dry” raids and riots and Ku Klux 
ith. 
connection therewit' er murder in Ast 
degree Morris B. (‘“Whitey”’) Diamond, accused 0: 
taking part in slaying, Nov. 14, 1923, of bank 
messengers Barlow and McLaughlin; his brother 
Joseph was convicted Feb. 15; John Farina was” 
convicted Feb. 20; Anthony Pantano, Feb. 27; 
the four were sentenced by Justice Cropsey to 
die in week of April 7, They appealed and got stays. 
—Agreement was made for Allies to use “Cologne 
railroads in the Ruhr. 


Feb. 10—Over 50 have been killed by avalanches in 
the Alps. 

—One Dutch police officer and 27 native religious 
fanatics were ed and many wounded in the 
course of a riot at Tangerang, Java. 

Feb. 11—U. S$ Senate, 47 to 34, adopted resolutign 
asking ent Coolidge to call for resignation 
of Sec’y. of Navy Denby on account of oil leases. 
The President issued statement saying he could 
not recognize the request but would make legal 
inquiry to determine blame, if any, for the leases. ° 
Ex-Sec. of Treasury» McAdoo testified_ before 
Senate committee his legal services for Doheny 
were solely as to Mexican matters. 

—2 convicts were shot to death and several were 
wounded in attempt to dynamite way out of 
Western Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—FPrince Erik (Count Rosenborg) of Denmark, first 
cousin of the Danish and British Kings, married, at 
Ottawa, Miss Lois Booth. 

—N. Y. Legislature authorized extension to Feb. 15, 
ont Sn emergency rent laws, except in Monroe 

ounty. 

—The Bulgarian Parliament ratified the provisions 
of the Lausanne Treaty fixing the frontiers between 
Greece and Bulgaria and between Turkey and 


Bulgaria. 

Feb, 12—Immediate, adequate and unshrinking 
prosecution to punish all persons guilty of fraud or 
corruption in the leasing of Government oil lands 
was promised by President Coolidge in a speech at 
the Lincoln Day dinner of the National Republican 
Club at N. Y. City. 

Be I a got ae ong to Japan by 

merican bankers was, signed at J. P. Morgan’ 
home, at N. Y. City. ig ae 


TUTANKHAMEN’S SARCOPHAGUS OPENED. 


—At Luxor, Egypt, the lid of the stone sarcophagus 
of Pharoah Tutsnkhamen was raised, revealing a . 
.golden mummy case made to the likeness of the 
The Labor G t made its debut i 
_ ny Overnment made its debut in the 
British Commons with a speech by Premier Mac- 
Donald, outlining his policies. { 
—Mexican Federal troops have taken Guadalajara 
from rebels. - 
Feb. 13—U. 8. severed relations with Honduras, 
peas result of revolution there. 4 
—22 were Killed, 41 wounded at Pirmasens, in — 
German Palatinate, in fight between Nationalists 
and Separatists; 6 Separatists were killed at 
Duerkheim, - 


hee ae Gon Cc, oe m 
ount ews of Denver, the Denver Times an 
the Chicago Evening Post, told U.S Sonar 


000, 

eighth of the price pe the Pioneer Oil Co. tn 

Feb. 15—Frank A. V: neni pe eee , 
eb. I. Y . Vanderlip, ex-. . Nat'l Citi 
Bank of N. Y., told U. S. Senate coinmnlites ee 
had only hearsay evidence when he said in speech 
at Ossining that ‘‘a certain Marion, O., newspaper 
sold for $550,000 when it was well known to 
The reference was to Present Hee ae 

re! e was ent : 3 

the Marion Daily Star. %* Pei 

—President Coolidge nominated Owen J. Roberts of _ 


Philadelphia in place of Silas Strawn as. Republican — fi 


counsel to Govt. oil lease inquiry 2 
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. $. Senator F. L. Greene, of Vt., was 
A =n.e at Wash., ee et. 
ag who were chasing bootl 


hy. Wan, paroled San Francisco convict, Killed 
one policeman, mortally wounded another, then 


Oy Sh i: 
logy, 1924. eee 
—A vandal at Boston Public Library threw ink ‘or . 


_ paint on J. S. Sargent’s painting, ‘““The Synagogue.” a 

Feb. 22—Mexican rebels dynamited | pesenger train os 
near Sol kill aon 
ne 


edad and robbed and passengers. 
—Egyptian Govt. agents broke Howard Carter's 


, 
"ay 
a me Lago orate Be eas locks and reopened King Tutankhamen’s tomb, ; 
Feb. 16— ae Lake City. Feb. 23—At London a woman threw a girlof5 and ~ i 
3 ¢ . S. Senave confirmed ex-Sen. Pomerene baby b. 
; ‘as one of Govt. counsel in oll prosecution; the | &,28P¥ Poy from the hes) of the 260-foob bell wower, 
| Bouse Senate resolution to include Calif the Aoetan totter Geel Bed RDG DIRE AP. 
is naval oil reserve lease in those whic’ . will | setae Pp \ 
. Seek te eran. se which Govt. will |-_-tne Albanian Premier was shot and wounded, 
 —120,000 dock workers quit in Britain, demanding 2 at Tirna, by a student. f 
shilli a day more wages; strike ended Feb. 26, Feb. 24—The Nationalists have won the elections - 
in compromise. to the Egyptian Senate. j : re 
—Gen. Bramwell Booth, London heed of Salvation 


—Under Henry Ford’s ownership, the Wayside Inn 
reopened, at Sud Mass. 
—U. 8. Court jury at Wilmington, N. C., acquitted 
f Lieut.-Gov. W. B. Cooper and T. E. Cooper of 
charge of fraud in connection with failure of 
y Commercial Nat’! Bank. 
—J. P. Morgan, at N. Y., announced his father’s 
library is to be given to public use, as a memorial. 
—Revelation that Woodrow Wilson had determined 
. to resign as President if Congress refused to repeal 
x the Panama Canal Tolls Law in 1914 was made ina 
letter made public by Herbert F. Gunnison, pub- 
| lisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, from Joseph P. 
m= Tumulty, who was Mr. Wilson's secretary. 
Feb. 17—-U, 8. Naval Board has found 4 of 18 battle- 
r _ ships unfit for manoeuvres because of bad boilers— 
Wyoming, Utah, Arkansas, and Florida. 
—Swiss voters, by referendum, killed proposed 54- 
a hour week in factories and retained 48-hour week. 
thy ore. Columbia foundered on jetty in Coos 


. , Ore. 
4 ppine Constabulary Headquarters announced 
that fanatic Colorums from Bucas Island killed 
d 


Army, has forbidden its officers to belong to secret 
societies. ‘e's 

Feb. 25—Greek Cabinet resigned after refusing Ex- 
tremists to set up republic without first holding a 
plebiscite. 

—Fire destroyed Fay’s Theatre at Rochester, N. Y. Z 

Feb. 26—Mexican troops recaptured Tuxpam part ot, 
from rebels. 3 iy 

—Gladys Ellis, 23, escaped from the Indiana 
Women’s Prison, but was recaptured. Miss Louise 
Richards, a matron at the prison, was murdered. 

—Soviet Russia resumed silver coinage. : 

Feb. 27--U. S. Atty.-Gen, Daugherty again refused 
to resign pending inquiry, “Easy access to White 
House” by special wire, in Harding Administration, . 7 
was urged on E. B.. McLean, in telegrams made ~ — 
public by Senate oil committee. erin Th. 

—Belgian Cabinet headed by Premier Theunis re 
signed when Parliament, 95 to_79, voted against 
economic treaty with France. Theunis, on March 
10, formed new Cabinet, an a; 

—Memorial services for the late President Harding 
were held at the Capitol, at Washington, Sec.of . 
State Hughes delivered the eulogy. eS. 

Feb. 28—Gov. Smith (N. Y.) signed $45,000,000 \ 
soldier bonus bill. 4 Me 

—Burglar at Paris tried to steal $20,000 bar of = 
Platinum used as standard meter. i Pee rs 

Feb. 29—Former U. S. Atty.-Gen. A, M. Palmer = * 
told Senate oil probers he had not tried to stop the bak: 
inquiry and had received no oil money from Doheny ~ pet 
or Sinclair. Yt a 

—Longworth’s compromise income tax bill @74% 
ee adopted by House of Represent atives, j 


8 F ; ¥ 
—At Ceiba, Honduras, where fighting has been in 
progress, marines have been landed from the =~ 
U. 8. warship Denver. : : Se a! 
—The word “spigot-bigot’”’ entered by Miss Katha- — 
rine Greene Welling of New York City in the 
contest conducted by the Harvard Advocate to 
bring forth a term for ‘‘an unalterable, die-hard — 
dry” has won the prize of $25. . wie 
meen died in fire at Chowtsun, Shantung Province, — 
a. ws 


_ Lieut. Mendoza and eight constabulary men 
at Butuan, The Colorums lost 35 killed. 


¢ RESIGNATION OF SEC. DENBY. 

e Feb. 18—Edwin Denby, Sec. of the Navy, resigned as 

—— ‘of March 10; the resignation was accepted by the 

¥Y President; the Senate confirmed Owen J. Roberts 

as Rep. counsel in Govt.’s oil lease prosecution. 

—W. G. McAdoo, on advice of his campaign backers, 

b. convened at Chicago, announced he would stay 

- in race for Dem. Presidential nomination. 

ny —W. G. Wallick, sued for separation, shot at wife 

, and her counsel, then killed Dist. Judge W. M. 

‘ Morning and himself in court at Lineoln, Neb. 
—Dictator von Kahr of Bavaria, and Gen. von Los- 

’ sow, commander of the Bavarian Reichswehr, 
Y have resigned. 
“ —U. S. Supreme Court upheid N. Y. State law 


from April 1; it was agreed by conference of miners 
and operators at Jacksonville, Fla. 
uF, —13 died in fire in tenement in Madison St., Ni'¥- 
—J. 8. Busky, 78, who made shoes for Roosevelt, 


McKinley and other notables, jumped to death MARCH 


March 1—20 were killed, 60 injured, and property — 
was destroyed for miles around when explosion 
destroyed nitration works at Nixon, N. J., 0 ; 
Raritan River. Nearly 1,000,000 gallons of am- — 

Mareh 2—Premier MacDonald in letter to Premier 
Poincare, made public at London, says Britain is 


.500. 
—The World's fight to stop profiteering by theatre 
ticket speculators was won when the N. Y. Court of 
supe ‘affirmed the decision of the Appellate 

Division upholding the constitutionality of the 

“anti-ticket gouging’ ordinance passed by the 

rire of peeriey in ey and the State Anti- 

Ww in £ 
Feb. 1 trhe House of Representatives, 222 to 196, 
ted the Garner tax reduction plan. 

- Feb. 20—The dispute between the Egyptian Govt. 
and Howai r was terminated by a Ministerial 
order cancelling the license of the Countess of 

eg there un which Carter was operating at 
ng Tut ’s tomb, — 2 
—B. D. Bassett, American mining engineer in charge 
of the Cobre mines at Velardena, Durango, cap- 
tured by bandits, has paid 5,000 pesos ransom and 

‘j been released. ae 

- Feb. 21—U. 8. Atty.-Gen. Daugherty declined sug- 
~ gestion of Sen. Pepper of Pa, to resign on account 


‘ il scandal. : 
$800,000 was awarded Lusitania victims by E. B. 


1 Mixed 
mission, at Washington, D. C, 
ed So Jussi: 


-Austria ¥ Russia. 
= worth $100,000 stolen from Mrs. O. C. 
Bite et Suan’ Govt 9, Wee, eer untess of 
MO 4 an Pea U 
‘Garoarvan # new permit to excavate King Tutankh- 
i ust os a wrecked 99 tombstones in Mt. St. Mary's 


; ’ wtucket, R. I- 
ee Na ers ys 
en com: Ds 
‘Grecked- off California eoast Sept., 1923- | 

ae , ; a 


March 3—President Coolidge directed Grand Jury = 
inquiry of charge made by a Chicago Grand Jury r 
that 2 members of House of Representatives sold ‘. 
their influence. , 5 % 

—The N. Y. State Atty. Gen. closed N. Y. City 

‘offices of G. F. Redmond & Co., stock brokers. 

—The Turkish National bir rari abolished the 
Caliphate and deposed the Caliph. He left 
Constantinople, March 4, for Switzerland. 


. ship. 
—The U. 8. Supreme Court upheld State, laws pro- 
hibiting the possession of intoxicating liquors ac- — ; 


» quired before National Prohibition. 
March 4—Earthquake partly destroyed San Jose, 


capital of Costa Rica. } ¢ 
Major J. J. Astor, Tory member for Dover, lost 4 
his seat in the British House of Commons by q 
voting without having taken the oath of office. He 


© 


was re-elected March 12. 
tae Smith (N. Y.). signed income tax reduction 


HS CN le election, West Hoboken and Union 
Hill, N. J., voted to merge. The proposal was 
rejected by Weehawken, West New York, Gut- i 
tenberg, Secaucus, and North Bergen. i ; 


r 


; : . as 


, 4 ! 7 Kare, 4 ® 


ae ee “Chronology, 1924. 


’ March 4—W.J. Burns, head of investigation bureau, | 
U.S. Dept. of Justice told Senate oil committee that 
_E. B. McLean has been since 1921 a ape agent 
of the department at $1 a year. F. H. McAdoo, 
Fi, _ ‘gon of W. G. Me 
nt ployment as counsel for McLean... 
—Mrs. Augusta E:. Stetson, Christian Scientist, 
| testified at Commissioner of Accounts’ office, 
. N. Y., that she has spent $16,000 in last 3 years 
1 in campaign to delete third stanza ‘of “Star- 
bap ss ‘Spangled Banner.”’ } 


THE McLEAN TELEGRAMS. 


March 5—Members of the Senate committee in- 
\  -vestigating the oil scandal reported the finding 
of another telegram in the series sent to Edward 
B. McLean at Palm Beach reading as_follows: 
“Saw principal. Delivered message. He says 
\ en eee pee and sends regards to you and 
hie. cLean. There will be no rocking of boat 


¥, 


and no resignations. He expects reaction from 
|. unwarranted political attacks.” This message was 
sent to McLean by Ira E. Bennett, editor of 
Mf McLean’s Washington Post, who testified, on 
_’ March 7, that the “principal” was U. S. Senator 
my Curtis of Kansas (Rep.). m 
—President Coolidge, in a letter to-Manuel Roxas, 
: Chairman of the Philippine Independence Com- 
iJ mission, declares that the Filipino people must 
make ‘‘many greater advances onthe road of 
_ education, culture, economic and political capaci- 
ar ty” before undertaking the responsibility of in- 
__—-_ dependent government. 
arch 6—2 telegrams from President Coolidge to 
‘E. B. McLean at Palm Beach were made public 
enate oll committee. One, dated Jan. 12, 
c d B. McLean, Palm Beach, Fila.: 
Prescott is away. Advise Slemp with whom I 


_|. The other, dated Feb. 11, said: “Edward B. 
_  MeLean, Palm’ Beach, Fla: Thank you for your 
eit Seige one You have always been most considerate. 
8) Mts. lidge joins me in kindest regards to you 

: ‘and Mrs. McLean. Calvin Coolidge.’’ As to the 

‘first message, the White House explained it 
related to the District of Columbia Commissioner- 

Ny BRD and the second related to the Senate reso- 
ie ~ Mation calling for Sec. Denby's resignation. 
| —Ex-Congressman Jefferson M. Levy died at N. Y. 
leaving onticello, Va., home of Thomas Jeffer- 
__. son, to decedent's sister, Mrs. Amelia L. Mayhoff. 
March 7—¥ederal Judge Woodrough, at Omaha, 
_ Neb., ruled that liquor selling cannot legally be 
int Repree: by injunction (by padlocking saloons). 

4 —Moslems of Mesopotamia, Transjordania, and 

ihe 4 podiag. peclaan ng Hussein of the Hedjaz as 

Oa ir Caliph. : 

—Robbers. killed, at Phila., J. H. Wiley, woolen 
mills paymaster. 

—Burrlll Ruskay was convicted at N. Y. of bucket- 

“  eering stocks, and got 3 mos. to 3 yrs. 

_  -=Oarlos de Mandil (Count de Mier), Spanish violin- 

» Ast, leaped 15 stories to death at N. Y. 

_' March 8—U, S. Senator Curtis of Kansas denied 
Fon bo ate oil committee he was “principal” re- 
am ferred to in Editor Bennett's wire to E. B. McLean 


Rin’ » 


1, 


oh 


© TeCO; 
Ne “Alfred H. Smith, President of the N. ¥. Central 
Railway system, was killed by falling from his 
horse in Central Park. 
_ —173 men were weaned by explosion in Utah Fuel 
Co.'s coal mine at Castlegate. All were killed. 
. —B. H. Pearson, air mail pilot, was killed in plane 
fall near Curwensville,. Pa. 
—Strapped to a cot on which he expected to be 
mutilated, William Gates shot and killed his 
-_ captor, Richard Heaton, at Louisville, Ky. 
March 9—30,000 blue law offenders were named by 
eayee for Grand Jury action in Hudson County, 
N. J._ They are mostly storekeepers. 
_ — Emil Westerburg, 60, who kept the restaurant at 
Fraunces's Tavern, N. Y. led himself, 
—A part of the Irish Free State army has mutinied, 
_ At Moscow, Alexander Krasnotchekoff, one-time 
. Chicago lawyer and former Premier of the Far 
_ Bastern Republic, and four other persons, charged 
with improper use of the funds of the Commercial 
and Industrial Bank, were found guilty. Kras- 
notchekoff was sentenced to 6 years’ solitary 
confinement, his brother Jacob to 3 years, and 
other defendants to 1 and 2 years. 
March 10—Sec. of the Navy Edwin Denby’s resigna-~ 
tion took effect; 2,500 officials bade him farewell; 
ee was reappointed a Major in the Marine Corps 


eserves. 
f —E. Y. Clarke, former chief organizer of the Ku 
F Klux Klan, was fined $5,000 in U. S. Court at 


Adoo, testified as to their em-} 


aici es 
$ ‘Houston, Wex., 


_ Act. 
U. 


—A N. Y. State special 
N. Y. City ‘Munielpal Courts, 


oF saying they are 
inefficient and beset with politics. . 
—Fire destroyed the Post Office, the National 


Treasury and warehouses at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. bathed : int 
March 11—President Coolidge sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress urging 25% reduction in income 
tax payments before they are due, March 15. 
—An §80-mile gale, with rain and snow, swept i 
Atlantic Coast, killing and injuring scores an 
doing great property damage. 
—The Esthonian Cabinet r ned. 
—Gen. Rafael L. Gutierrez, dictator and former 
President of Honduras, died at Tegucigalpa. 
—Earthquake damaged Punta Arenas, Costa Rica. 
—Lenroot, of Wis., resigned as chairman and mem- 
ber of U. S. Senate oil inquiry comnilttee. _ 
—Woodrow, Wilson’s widow forbids publication of 
his letters without her sanction- p 
—Ward Line cargo steamship Santiago sank 60 
miles south of Cape Hatteras. ‘ 
—An ex-convict and thief killed T. A. Whalley and 
wife and Mrs. G. W. Morse at Linden, N. Y. 


March 12—BE. B. McLean told Senate oil committee 


he knew nothing about the oil leases and had 
never bought any Sinclair or Doheny stocks. He — 
said it was to oblige Fall that he had told the 
committee he loaned Fall $100,000 in cash. The 
a — in checks, he said, which were never 
cashed. 


—AMiss Roxie Stinson, divorced wife of Jesse Smith, 
attacked Daugherty in her testimony. 

—J. P. Morgan & Co. gave the Bank of France a 
credit of $100,000,000. 

—wU. 8. Govt. seized steamship Orduna, at N. Y., 
as alleged smuggler of liquor and drugs. 

Pee wrecked front of British Legation at 

ens. 

—Hundreds of blackbirds died suddenly when 

ed over apple orchard in Burlington County, 


BRITISH LIQUOR TREATY RATIFIED. 


March 13—The U. S. Senate, 61 to 7, ratified the 
British-American Liquor Treaty. 

eiusbing. N. Y., celebrated the town’s 150th 

ay. 7 
~—Representatives of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Finland, meeting at Stockholm, have framed a 
convention under which all disputes between these 
Stags would be referred to an Inter-Scandinavian 
ury, F 

—Wreckage from the 6-masted schooner Wyoming 
was found off Nantucket Island. — 

—Theodore Roosevelt jr., Act. Sec. of the Navy, and 
Gen. J, A. Lejeune, head of U. 8. Marine Corps, 
told oil committee they acted under request of 
Sec. of Interior Fall in clearing trespassers in 
July, 1922, from Teapot Dome oil field with squad 
of marines. Roosevelt said he requested Sinclair 
to give employment to his brother when the latter 
returned from the war in 1919. He said Archie’s 
cee *. ta was $10,000, but later it was raised 

—U. S.’Judge W. S. Kenyon of Iowa declined 

Frenens Geoldees offer of Secretaryship of the 


avy. 
“inton of Methodist: Presbyrerlan and Geneon 
nm 0) e st, Tres! an 
tional denominations. e ore: 
id - succeeded Lenroot as Chairman 


and es it 
—Georgian Court, at Lakewood, N. J., the country 
home of the late George Jay Gould, Was’, BOLE 
to Mount St. Mary’s College erste 


N. J., for the reported sum of 000. 


Wg. ‘ 


Plainfield, 


x ee 7% 


toms 


an 


ee ae 


~ 
* 


—Gabriele d’Annunzio was created Prince of Monte 
Nevoso by King Victor Emmanuel for having held 
‘ _Fiume for Italy. 
i March 16—Fiume was formally annexed to Italy in 
celebration. 

—The German ex-Crown -Prince is selling agri- 
~ eultural machinery at Berlin. J 

Pregident of the 


—Horacio Vasquez was elected 
Dominican Republic. 
—A radio machine has been installed in the Pope’s 
quarters at the Vatican. 5 
MUNSEY SELLS THE HERALD. 
—Ogden Mills Reid, owner of N. Y. Tribune, an- 
, nounced his paper had purchased N. Y. Herald 
: from F. A. Munsey and would at once merge the 
/ two dailies into one. 
‘ —3 army airplanes left Santa Monica, Cal., on trip 
: around world, landing at Sacramento, Cal., at 
end of first lap. 
—The home of Brice Armstrong, prohibition agent 
at Chicago, was bombed. 4 
—Lieuts. O. R. Minor and C, D. Porter, army 
aviators, died in plane collision at Pensacola, Fla. 
“—Suit to cancel the Doheny oil reserve leases in 
Cal. and his Pearl Harbor development was begun 
: by the Govt. at Los Angeles, and receivers were 
a. appointed for the property. 


_ 


sy Mareh 18—W. A. Orr told Senate committee the 

3 late Jesse Smith had no interest with him in 
Carpentier-Dempsey fight films. He had paid 

‘ drug firms, he said, to get whiskey 

fas - . withdrawals. ’ 

—wU. S. House of Representatives passed_Soldiers’ 


by 

4 Bonus bill, 355 to 54; 175 Reps. and 177 Dems. 
voted, for the measure. 

> —A constitutional amendment providing that newly 


; elected Presidents and Congresses shall take office 

in January following their election- was proved 

4 _ by the Senate. In addition to advancing Inaugu- 

ae ration Day from March 4 to the third Monday in 

January, new Congresses would meet regularly 

“. jn January instead of the December following. 
The Senate vote was 63 to 7. 


—U. S. world-circling army aviators reached Eugene, 
Ore. 


—Zoe Wilkins, osteopath (ex-wife of banker T. W. 
Cunningham of Joplin, Mo.), was found slain at 
Kansas City, Mo, 

—U. 8S. Marines went to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to 
protect Americans; rebels took the city. 

March 19—U. 8. world-circling aviators reached 
Vancouver, Wash. . 
—Japanese submarine No. 43, with 49 men aboard, 
- gank off Sasebo in collision with warship Tatsuta. 
—Dr. Edward A., Rumely, formerly owner of the 
Evening Mail, entered Westchester County 
Penitentiary to begin his sentence of one year for 
concealment of rman Government property 
here during the war. With him went his former 
attorneys, Norvin R. Lindheim and 8. Walter 

Kaufmann. - Y ; 

—At Montreal, for the second time, a jury disagreed 
at the trial of Adelard Delorme, former priest, 

. charged with the murder of his \half-brother, 

- Raoul Delorme. The jurors were dismissed. 

—New Turkish Constitution bars women from 


voting. 
March 20—George L. (Tex) Rickard told Senate's 
‘Daughe' tee he was “punked” in split- 


t its of Carpentier-Dempsey films for 
I ‘ofl 0 ae 
ialbwiiec in getting law passed to allow film 
'_- shipments. : 
—French Chamber of Deputies granted Govt. power 
to decree army mobilization at any time. . 
-—The First Chamber of the Netherlands States- 
-- General approved the treaty concluded Feb. 13 
at. Washington extending the duration of the 
J sere on, Sou between Holland and the 
| —The Tashi Lama, one of the two spiritual heads 
ie of ihe Thibetan Buddhists, has fled hie monastery 
ee es ee 


_—Ritual dancing, banned by Bishop Manning, wasn 
urch, N. Y., on 


Con t's aR 
: r { : “Ty ¥ “<3 
at Tashilhunpo and succeeded in reaching British 


ory. nes ‘ ‘ 
—Over 1i inches of slow fell in Oklahoma. 
—At Moscow, sentence of 9 years’ imprisonment was 
given the head of the Georgian Church, Patriarch 
Ambrosin, accused of high treason for having in- 
voked aid of the Western powers assembled at the 
Genoa Conference against the Soviet occupation 
of Georgia. His subordinates, Metropolitan 
Nazarey and .Archmandrite Dzaparidse, were 
‘Sentenced to 5 yrs., and 2 others accused to 3 yrs. 
Poteet world-circling aviators reached Seattle, 


—tThe story of ‘‘a tentative reduction” of taxes of 
the Standard Oil Company from $23,000,000 to 
35,000,000 was told to the U. 8, Senate committee 
investigating the Internal Revenue Bureau by 
E. E. Rossmore, a former employe of that bureau, ' ; 

March 21—U. S. House adopted amendment to 
Navy Appropriation Bill requesting President 
Coolidge to call a new arms conference; bill was “itt 
Passed March 22. Abe ean 

—John Gorini, a N. Y. druggist, told U. S. Senate > 
Daugherty committee of 60,000 cases of liquor 
bootlegged on withdrawal. certificates which cost 
$15 each. ; : 7 Kat 

—The U. S. Senate committee investigating th 4 
Treasury Dept. was-told on hearsay evidence oft P 
graft in income tax assessments and of favoritism 
to corporations. re ee f . 

—17,000 street car and 20,000 bus drivers struck, at 
London, for higher wages. oh ply Be d 

—trish army mutineers fired at and kill os Re) * 
British soldier and wounded 21, at Queenstown. © | 

. Y. State Atty. Gen, closed by injunction, the 1 
Nat'l Stock, Cotton and Grain Exchange (odd = 
lot. exchange) at N. Y. : ; ; 

—Canadian House of Commons 
Britain rum-running treaty. . _ 

March 22—H. F. Sinclair refused to answer Senate 
oil committee’s_guestions,- denying its authority 
Wil Hays ox-Chan Rep. N > 

—Will H. Hays, ex-Chairman Rep. Nat'l Committee  __ 
testified Sinclair gave $75,000 to last Presidential ea. 
campaign fund but no oil stock so far as witness 


knew. t = 
—President Coolidge prohibited exportation of = 
arms to Honduras. an. iN, 


CLEANEST GREAT CITY,  (— © 


March 23—New York is the cleanest great city in _ 
the world, so far as open vice is concerned, but — 
secret vice has slowly been gaining ground for 
the last_two years, according to the annual report —_— 
of the Committee of Fourteen. AS eta: 

—The Persian Parliament has deposed the Shah, — 
who is in Europe. f + ” 


approved U. S.- 


resumed at St. Mark’s P. E. Chi ° 
March 27; the Bishop cut off that church from 
Episcopal visitation and ministration. ew 
March 24—U. 8. Senate voted, with Elkins (Rep.), 
W. Va., opposed, to certify H. F. Sinclair for con- + 
tempt in oil prosecution. eTerE 
—cC. C. Chase, ex-Sec. Fall's son-in-law, refused to 
answer Senate oil committee questions; Senate 
voted unanimously, March 25, for his - 
ment. He resigned as Collector of Customs at 
El Paso, Tex. t f pe ee Ne a 
—Charles D. Wilbur of Cal. took office ag Sec. of 
the Wavy. ee | : 
—Archbishops P. J. Hayesof N.Y. andG.W.Munde- _ 
lein’ of Chicago were created Cardinals by the — 
Pope at Rome; their red hats were conferred — 
March 27. eer yA 
—The Cabinet of Jugo-Slavia resigned. Vases 
—U. 8. House appropriated $10,000,000 to feed 
German women and-children. ; : 
—March 25—W. H. Anderson, ex-N. Y. State 
Supt. Anti-Saloon League, convicted of forgery, — 
entered Sing Sing prison to begin his term. 
—Greek Assembly passed resolution to form republic- 
—W. R. Hearst bought Albany, N. Y¥., Times- 
Union newspaper from Martin H. Glynn. 4 
—4 armed men stole 2 sacks of registered ma’ Les | 
containing $135,000 in currency at Harvey. ne 
Chicago suburb. ae 


oh 


~ 


—Lieut. E. §. Sawyer, A:my Reserve Corps, died 
in plane fall at Mt: Clemens, Mich, =. ~° 
—J. B Ford, of N. Y. City, a Pullman car porter. 


lectured at Dartmouth College. ; 

—Mrs. Harry Bauer was murdered in or near an 
auto on Staten Island, into which she stepped on 4 
invitation, when her own ear was stuck in the mud. ¥ 


{ 
arch 26—Poincare and his cabinet resigned when 

Ree Eonar ne aputies, 471. to 20%, beat 1) a 
Govt. on pension question, ier was. reap- RY 


. pointed, March 27, and formed new cabinet. 
ey anagide at Amalfi, Italy. killed 100 persons. « a 


~ 


Ue ee biti sagt ie 
ae Chronology, 1924. ne pie 


: 27—Al | “train bandit, told| up to’fix the amount of German capital abroad, — 
# ; a rtetoll Aiohaeantee tne I ie Jake Hamon of| has averaged these figures at BR Ala a % 
mgr Okla. spent $1,000,000 to nominate Harding for ($1,606,500,000). In addition to this, Germans 


have in Germany 1,200,000,000 gold marks in” 


73 the Presidency, and $250,000 of the money went |. 


—Jury at N. Y. acquitted Mrs._Essie Gross of 
murder of her husband, Irving Gross. 
—Earthquake shocks. occurred in Derbyshire. 
England, coal region, and at Southampton. ~~ 
April 5—2 were killed, 13 wounded, in pistol fire - 
between villagers and visiting K. K. K. men- 
from Johnstown, at Lilly, Pa. : 
—Bulgarian Govt. disbanded Communist. and 
Labor Parties. ; 
April 6—U. S. round-worki airplanes_flew from 
Seattle, Wash., to Prince Rupert, B. C. 3 
Reb tts N. Y. City accepted newspaper owners’ 
offer of $3 raise in wee! wages. 
—R.. L. Coleman of San Francisco and G. B. De Long 
of N. Y. were killed by robbers in Albania; 3 of 


il Before the wat Germans — 
“eae to the late Boies Penrose, then U. S. Senator| foreign currencies. 

: ‘ Pa. 1 owned abroad 28,000,000,000 gold marks property. _ 
3 pou val TuenBinEs said he got the story from Sank robbers killed EB, L. Whitman and got 
= Bieuts. w. G. Moore and Osear Mouthan and | $6,000 at Bellmore, N.. ¥. 


Pyt. Jetsinger died in U. S. Army plane fall at 
Honolulu. : 

—Dr. J. E. Conner and 3 associates were convicted, 
at N. Y., of grand larceny in promoting a Yonkers 
“gold mine.”’ 


A ATTY. GEN. DAUGHERTY RESIGNS. 


March 28—President Coolidge asked Atty. Gen. 
Daugherty by letter to resign, which he did im- 
mediately, quitting the office and going to Atlantic 

‘City. He made public a letter to the President de- 
nouncing the latter’s course. 

—Paul Henry, ‘‘rookie’’ policeman of Brooklyn, who 
shot and killed Charles Rice, a student for the 

Ce'F priesthood, Jan. 28, was found guilty of man- 


‘ i illed by soldiers. 
_. slaughter in the first degree by a jury. the robbers were later k idiers 
a Ae < April 7—Brewers make Chicago “‘wet'’ through 
jn Si ee Neammeae a2 = phic aca temas pe Molities and graft, B. F. Armstrong, U. 8S. Pro- - 


hibition agent, told Senate Daugherty committee. 
—U. S. Senate oil committee was told the late Jake 
Hamon, of Okla., spent $500,000 in 1920 Rep. 
Presidential campaign. : F 
—Gen. Jan Smuts resigned as Premier of Union of 
South Africa. 2 
WR riots put Bucharest under martial 
aw. 


—Premier Mussolini and the Fascisti won in Italian - 
Parliamentary elections. 


SEN. WHEELER INDICTED.: 


April S—At Great Falls, Mont.) Senator Burtom K. 
Wheeler of the Daugherty Investigating Com- 
mittee was indicted by a Federal Grand Jury ~ 
on a charge of unlawfully receiving money as a 
retainer fee to influence the issuance of oil and 
gas prospecting permits by the Sey. o/ the Interior 
and Com. of the General Land Office. : 

—Lieut. T. S. Van Vechten, army uviator, died in 
plane fall at Dayton, O. 

—Mary Garden, 47, opera singer, born in Scotland, 
applied at N. Y. City for citizenship. : 

—Turkish Assembly put heavy excise and import 
taxes on intoxicating beverages. 

April 9—The American (Dawes) and British (Mc- 
Kenna) committees of experts handed to the 
Allied Reparation Commission, at Paris, their 
reports on Germany’s capacity to pay. For 
details, see -elsewhere in the Almanac.) he 
Commission, April 11, accepted the reports. 

—The Pope canceled, at the last moment, his plan 
Me leave Me ig ae ete Seta oe poe rat 

ayground § a ome; the Pa c. of State 
attended instead, with many Cardinals. ‘i 

April 10—U._ 8. Senate appointed committee, 
ese a by Borah, to investigate Wheeler indict- 

—Hugo Stinnes, 54, German industrialist, died at 
Berlin, after 3 operations for gallstones. 

—U. 8S. House, 210 to 198, upheld election of Sol. 
Bloom (Dem.), in 19th Cong. Dist., N. Y. City. 

—Guglielmo Marconi, wireless inventor, and his 
wife have been divorced, and she hag married 
Marquis Marignoli. 

—King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Roumania 
qoived at —— rid airpl 

—U. 8. round-wo airplanes flew from Prince 
Rupert, B. C., to Sitka, Alaska. 

eee aa _ stole, at Detroit, several sacks of mail 

—Anthony Viandante, wife-killer, of Manli S 
was executed at Sing Sing Prison. bask baie 

April 11—President Coolidge, in letter to U. 8. 
Senate, denounced as unlawful the inquiry into 
the revenue tax returns of corporations in which 
Sec. of the Treasury Mellon is alleged to be 
interested; he also called unlawful the private 
hiring, by Sen. Couzens of the committee, of- 
F. J. Heney to assist in the inquiry. With the 
letter was a note from Mellon, protesting and 
charging that Couzens has a eporonal grudge. 

—The jury tryitig Gov. McCray of Indiana, at 
Indianapolis, for larceny of State funds, disagreed. — 


JAPANESE AMBASSADOR’S LETTER. 


‘ West. 
_ —26 died in explosion in coal mine at Yukon, W. Va. 
_-—The will of Woodrow Wilson~was admitted to 
. - probate at Washington. The estate was valued 
at $250,000, all in cash and securities. The ex- 
j President left $2,500 a year to his unmarried 
irae '. daughter, Margaret. 
- March 29—Dr. Zeigner, who headed the Com- 
_. , Inunist-Socialist Cabinet in Saxony, deposed by 
the Central German Govt., has been sentenced for 
f bribery to 3 years’ imprisonment and the loss 
: of his civic rights for 3 years. 

—At. N. Y. City, J. Harry Foley, Major Herbert I. 
Katz and the Paterson (N. J.) Brewing and 
Malting Co. were acquitted by a jury before 
Federal Judge Mack of charges of bribing pro- 
hibition agents to permit them to manufacture 


real beer. 

“March 30—The Independent, a New York weekly 
‘Magazine, has been sold to Richard E. Danielson 
and Christian A. Herter. 

_ March 31—U. S, Grand Jury at Washington, D. C., 

' indicted H. F. Sinclair for refusing to answer 

J uestions of Senate oil committee. 

|e IR Se? ritish mail aviators struck for higher pay. 

-, Russia has exiled Archbishop Zepliak. 
_'. —Bank robber was slain, another with $12,000 

Pt! captured, at Los Angeles. 

Gunman killed Louis Greenberg and Max Kano- 

._ -witz outside’ Essex Market Court, N. Y. 

_ —O. N. Orlow died at N. Y.; he was said to be 

, Austrian Archduke John Salvator, wernan| since 

1890, but this was not proved. His friend, Miss 
G. BE. Wakefield, killed herself April 1. 


ES APRIL 
S April 1—At Munich; Gen. Eric Ludendorff was 


ca 
: ‘acquitted of sare of treason for his te in 
“beer-hall revolution” of Nov., 1923; his aids, 


pie 
hy 


_ sentences. 
-—The Woolworth Building, at N. Y., completed in 
_ 1912, was sold. 
—Over 4 inches of snow fell at N. Y. City. 
| <A bank employee and a bandit were killed in 
robbery of $100,000 near Montreal. 
—N. Y. Court of Appeals ruled that residential 
uildines on 5th Ave.,. Manhattan, may be. 150 


Z eet high. ; 
_ =~25,000 died of plague in March in Punjab district, 


India. 
April 2—Geo. White, ex-Chairman Dem. Nat'l 
_ Com., told Senate oil committee that. B. L. Doheny 
contributed $34,000 to the 1920 Presidential 
‘eam paign fund. 
President Coolidge nominated Harlan F. Stone, of 
| N.Y. City, as U. S. Atty. Gen. 
ee coal miners struck in Mo., Okla., Kan., and 


—-21 died in motion picture theatre fire, Mexico 

__ ©ity suburb, Tacubaya. 

ane 8—By 408 to 151 the French Chamber of 

' eputies gave its approval to Premier Poincare’s 

¥ choice ot his new Cabinet and of the Ministerial 

declaration. 
—Ohio abolished special State Prohibition agents 
known as _‘‘card men.” 

—Mob at Woodbury, Ga., lynched Negro boy who 
shot white policeman. 

April 4—The report of the MeKenna, committee, of 
which Henry M. Robinson is the American mem- 
Indelerminate ture ‘Derwoen, .700,000,000 and | Gees oat rea ap tii 

e ween 5,700, and | —U. S. offered med nting 
7,800,000,000 gold marks. The committee, set — Sumner Welles Aa ck Fae auras oPpoln pa 
i e Pik 


Hughes & communication picturing “‘grave con- 
sequences’ to the relations between the United 
States and Japan which will follow abandonment 
of the “‘gentlemen’s ement’’ and enactment of 
the House Immigration Bill with its Japanese 


—The Japanese Ambassador has. delivered to Sec. ~ 


: 


—— oe 


a a 


ee 


eA 
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pril 17 ee Teg unced at Washington 

it was he . J. Heney to be special 

ore for U. 8. Senate inquiry into Internal 
evenue Bureau tax cascs. 

—Reparation Commission, at Paris, voted formal 
approval of Dawes-McKenna. plan. he 
—Postal robbers at South St Paul got 5 registered 

pone and $35,000 in currency (Armour & Co, 
y roll). 
—Reuben Norkin, 35, taxi driver, convicted with 
Abe Becker of slaying Mrs. Becker, Nov. 19, a 
1922, was executed at Sing Sing. Lae f 
—Merger was announced of Goldwyn, L. B. Mayer, 
Métro and Cosmopolitan movie companies into 
Metro-Goldwyn Co. ; 
—Lieut. L..S. Scheibla drowned in Potomac River 


c itted this, April 13 
—U. 8. House passed the Johnson Restrictive Im- 
-mnigration Bill, meluding the provision excluding 
Japanese, by @ vote of 322 to 71. 
—Batile cruiser Australia ‘scrapped under Wash 
m Arms Treaty, was sunk with ceremonies 
off Sydney. 
—At Atlanta, Ga., Chief of Police J. L. Beavers was 
found guilty by the Police Committee of neglect 
of duty and swearing falsely and summarily was 


‘4 Temoved from office: He was found not guilty of when Navy airplane turned over. 

x: aiding in procuring evidence for a divorce case in  Peanina Gaal Phe Memphis was launched at 

1 Sanpetion wih thesia of rs Aen Candie: |_ SeMBibladelpi Hay I. Thaw took the witnem 
” Ae pepe , x2 stand to try to prove his fitness to be freed and _ 


aviator who accompanied Lieut Walter Hinton 
‘ in his seaplane flight from New York to Rio de 
: Janeiro in 1923, has committed suicide 
' —Osborne Cutler Wood, son and aide of Gov. Gen. 
; Wood of the Philippines, has resigned from the 
: army, in which he held a commission as Second 
Lieutenant, and the resignation has been ac- 
cepted by President Coolidge 
—aAt Leon, Okla., First Lieut. S. B. Ebert, Corpl 
j B. A. Reese, pilot, and Private E W. Marsh were 
killed when their plane caught fire and creshed 


manage his own affairs. But neither his own 
counsel nor attorneys opposing him called upon 
him for any proof. te 8 
—U. S. Senate, 56 to 23, adopted the House pro- * 

visions of the Immigration Bill, under which the 

quotas. until 1927 will be based on 2% of the 
foreign population of 1890. f : f 
April 18—Communion service by radio was con- 
ducted at West End Presbyterian Church, N Y., 
by Rev. A. E. Keigwin. 


uf to earth. , —U. S. Senate passed, 62 to 6, immigration bill 
, —Soviet War Minister Trotzky, long il], returned barring Japanese and with quotas based on 1890 
to Moscow. ceDsus. ; 


—Boys' Week Committee, at N. Y., elected Geo. 
Bronz; 13, ‘Boy Mayor.’ ie : ; . 

—Bomb wrecked home, at Buffalo, N.-Y., of Rev. 

~ L. E. H. Smith, Presbyterian ‘dry’ crusader; the — 
family was absent. : 1 ne 

—8 Chicago firemen were killed by teh: wall af. 
Curran's Hall, Blue Island Ave. and 14th St. 

——800 motorisis are prevented by Arizona officers — 

frorm crossing at Yuma from Cal. to Ariz., which — 

has embargoed all vehicle traffic from Cal be — 
cause of foot and mouth disezse there’ embargo’ 
lifted April 19, ; 

—At Oklahoma City, Judge A. S. Wells s' stained 
demurrers of J. C. Walton, deposed Governor, to 
5 charges of converting public funds and freed 
Walton of all charges in State District Court. The 
charges have been pending 5 months. . rie Rene 

—W. C. Proctor, Major Gen. Wood's 1920 Pres. 
campaign manager, told Senate ojl committee — 
he knew of no attempts by Jake Hamon or U. S._ 
Senator Boies Penrose to make a dicker. 

April 19—Sec. of Navy Wilbur, answering U. S. . 
Senate request, informed that body that since 
Jan 1, 1918, ex-Sec. of Treas. ‘McAdoo and — 

ex-Senators J. H. Lewis of Ill., and Hoke Smith, 

—Regent Admiral Koundouriotis bas assumed the of Ga., had practiced before the Navy Dept, (in — 
title of Temporary Governor of Greece. Martial advocacy of claims of clients) within 2 years after : 
law has been proclaimed throughout Greece, their retirement from office. ‘ Page 
and press censorship has been established on |—Japanese Ambassador Hanihara, in letter to Sec. 
royalist newspapers. of State Hughes, denied veiled threat in referring = = 

April 15—Premier MacDonald announced in House | 0 “grave consequences” in bis protest against — Loe 
of Commons Britain's acceptance of Dawes-| Japanese immigration exclusion. ae 
McKenna report on German reparations. Ger- |—3 of the 4 U. 8. round-world airships flew from = 


—The harbor at Kiel, Germany, wis made free to 
ship traftic. 
* April 13—The Greek people voted for a republic. 
—JU. 5. round-world plane flew from Sitka, Aleska, to 
Seward, Alaska. . 
z —14000 pupils were left without schools as the 
>. resilt of the closing of the non-Turkish schools 
under the law recently enacted by the Angora 
7 Government. - 
____—s April 14—-The. Premiers of the German states met 
7 and accepted the Dawes-McKenna reports. 
—Anglo-Russian conference on debts, treaties and 
propaganda ones at London. . 
—Mrs. Myrtle B. Hayes pleaded guilty, at N. Y., 
to forgery, third degree, on a charge of indorsing 
name of.C. M. Schwab on a check; May 17 she 
was sentenced to J to’ 2% yrs. in prison but 
sentence was suspended by Court. . 
—Rev. N. D. Hillis, 62, resigned pastorate of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
—Directors of Fidelity Nat’l Bank and Trust Co, 
Kansas City, Mo, removed J. M. Moore from 
Presidency after $600,000 shortage was found in 
bank’s funds. He died April 17. 


ns a eee 


ae 
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: : Chignik, Alaska, to Dutch Harbor, Alaska. ea 
; pasy s perepurnce ao aaa —Ignace Paderewski's pet Pekinese dog, Ping Lung, i 
JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS BARRED. for which pianist bad canceled several concert 
dates, died in his private car at Chicago. ; St 


_ a dissenting vote, or the formality of a a, J a 
Wiest the oS Renate ado the Reed amend- | April 20—Federal Trade Commission ordered Exst- 
ment to the Immigration Bill, which bars from man. Kodak Co. and its selling agent to cease — 
admission to the U. 8. any Japanese except Min- restraining competition in manufacture and sale 4 
isters, Members of the learned professions and of cinematograph film stock, They were charged 4 
arts, and students and their wives and children. with film monopoly . “oi 

—Howard Manington refused to testify before | April 21—Fire destroyed dormitories and power — 
See een stone ii, the Waghtogton | —Us'S. Senate, by resolution, autfionied changing 

— ‘ morial .stone in e ashington | —U. S. nate, by mn, g me, 9 

i iano ee ‘ name of Mt. Rainier ‘Wasb.) to Mt. Tacoma. 


/ t was dedicated by President Coolidge. deh. 
# wat aice Can! Leonard Wood reported ‘to cs a] ae aay a of teat pib a white woman was — Mi s 
mcr I ipinos are uDprepare or nehed a orway, 8. C. 

Mie A damage Bet : a —haward S. Cooney and his wife, of Brooklyu, 


ey 


alleged hold-up pair, the wife alleged to be “‘bobbed~- 
hair bandit,” were caught at Jacksonville, Fla. — 
Her baby, born April 11, died April 19 in hospital. 
y Couple dees N. eM Sua 22 Hd eee 
— 0 convention opened at N. Y. guilty, A , to fir egree robbery 4 e 
Aine heare ete cee apecch. iy Sec. of State tae eo oy May 6, to 10 to 20 yrs. in prison. i 
Hughes. Th> Dem. State Convention met at |—Premier Mussolini was made a Roman citizen. 


5 J 
i Albany and instructed delegates for Gov. Smith } 
COOLIDGE PLEDGES NEW ARMS PARLEY. 


: for nomination for Presidency. The Rep. Con- 
 °\ ven : 2 ge, but did not . ya 
4 aitersct dclouiten pees nese April 22—Président Coolidge delivered ‘keynote 
April 15—U. S. Senate, 71 to 4, reaffirmed its action | address at N. Y. at annual luncheon of the As- 
“Mt April 15 in placing in new Immigration Law the | sociated Press. His words, pledging new arius 
Shortridge amendment barring Japanese. parley if Dawes reparation plans go through, were 
_ —In the Mexican State of Coahuila, the centre of | radioed all over country. Snlgh 
the coivon district, armed  Agrarians ate, SUD | ny a eet was defeated by I. B. stressburger 
as f y tt authority. ; € . B. Stra rge 
y Be batten, pact icine ratliled Lausanne |. for Pa. delegate-at-large to the Repub. Nat'l 
‘Treaty of Peace with Turkey. _ ee eet Convention. ; ; 


¥ 


—U. $. round-world airplanes flew from: Seward, 
Alaska, to Chignik, Alaska: Major Martin's plane 
was forced down in Portage Bay, where he was 
rescied by U. S. destroyer Fiull. 


ee” 88 


April 22—30,000 car men, printers, and tobacco work- 
Siar aga at Havana, Cuba, in support of striking 
ock men. ; ih 

“a —J. P. Leonard, convicted at N. Y. of murder of 

; E. HH. pose on Jan. 5, was sentenced to death 
in Bronx Court. ‘ ne 

—Jos. Burke, jobless, jumped off Brooklyn Bridge 
into East River, but was rescued by tug. 

—Fire destroyed Alton, Ill., City Hall, where Lincoln 
and Douglas debated in 1858. 

—French Exposition opened at N. ¥. City. 

April 23—The U. 8. Senate, 47 to 38, defeated cash 
option plan, and then, 67 to 17, passed insurance 
plan Soldier Bonus Bill. 

—King George opened, at Wembley, British Empire 
Exhibition. 

—21 were killed at Bellinzona, Switzerland, in 
collision of Milan and Zurich express trains. Dr. 
Helfferich, leader of the German Nationalist 
Party, and Count Della Torre, Italian Minister 
to Denmark, are Ok eet among the victims. 

—Rebei aviators bombed Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

—American steamship, Robert Dollar 2d, was 
wrecked at Chung Chow, China. 

April 24—Gaston B. Means told U. 8S, Senate's 
Daugherty Committee at Washington that all his 
documents to back his previous testimony had 
been taken from his home on a forged order from 
Chairman Brookhart. 

—North and South Ireland fail to agree on border 

_ agreement., 

—The American missionary schools in Turkey have 
agreed to remove from their classrooms all religious 
symbols, in accordance with recent orders issued 
= the Minister of Public Instruction, Vaszif 

- Bey. 

—Wanda E, Stopa, woman lawyer, shot at Mrs. 
Yeranza Smith and killed Hy Manning, at Palos 
Park, Ill.; she killed herself with poison, April 25. 

—Naval aviators J. H. Green and H. R. Cruikshank 
died in seaplane fall at Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. : 


DEATH OF CHARLES F. MURPHY. 


April 25—Charles F. Murphy, 65, leader of Tam- 
many Hall. died at his home at N. Y., of indiges- 
tion and heart failure. 

—J. C. Rabiner, N. Y. stock broker; was released 

, from prison after serving 3 months of indeterminate 

' sentence for alleged bucketing. 

—Bank pares got $63,000 in currency at Granite 


ity, Il. 

—¥F. L. Martin, on U. 8S. round-world plane, flew 
from Kanatak, Alaska, to Chignik, Alaska. 

April 26—U. 8S. House, 297 to 67, adopted resolution 
to submit to the States a child labor amendment 
to the Constitution. 

April 27—Fire at foot of W. 158th St., N. ¥., de 

stroyed steamboats Grand Republic, Nassau, and 
Highlander, and 2 barges. 

—*Clover,” 51, oldest horse in world, died at Cata- 
wissa, Pa. 

—200 Corean students drowned when steamer 
Chinnampo sank off coast. 

—1 fireman died in $1,000,000 blaze in business 

~ district of Lowell, Mass. 

—Crown Prince of Abyssinia visits Jerusalem in state. 

April 28—115 died in explosion at Benwood, W. Va., 
in mine of Wheeling Steel Corp. 

—Pres. Coolidge in White House statement denied 
testimony of J. M. Miller to U. S. Senate’s Muscle 
Shoals committee that President had ever said he 
was trying to deliver Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford or any one else. 

—Federal jury, at Indianapolis, found Gov. W. T. 
McCray guilty of using the mails in fraud scheme, 
He resigned April 30, and on May 1 was sentenced 
to 10 yrs. In prison with $10,000 fine, 

—Honduras rebels took city of Tegucigalpa. 

—The Sec. of War informed U. S. Senate committee 
that among ex-officials who had represented 

clients since 1918 before the War Dept. were ex- 
Sec. W. G, McAdoo, ex-Atty. Gen. A. M. Palmer, 
ex-Atty. Gen. T. W. Gregory, and ex-Sens. Sauls- 
bury of Del. et of S. O., Hoke Smith of Ga., 
and Lewis of Il, 
April 29——State Sen. R. C, Lacey, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
leaded guilty in U. 8. Court to perjury in 1923 
fore a grand jury inquiry into a train-d: miting 
case in 1922. He was sentenced to 1 day in jail 
and $500 fine. He was pardoned; Aug. 14, by 
President Coolidge. 

—Boys ran New York, the second day of Boys’ Week. 
with a boy Mayor and Board of Estimate and 
others in charge of the Stock Exchange, depart- 
ment stores and a dozen or more big hotels. 

—At Asheville, N. C., Hon, J, F. A. Cecil married 
Miss Cornelia Vanderbilt, only child of late 
G. W. Vanderbilt. 

—WNavy aviator Lieut. E. A. bd died in mid-air 
plane collision at San Diego, Cal. 


Chronology, 1984. 


a ae on. in storms in A f 
arolinas, and Ga. rer ’ % 
—A small band of Cuban soldiers has revolted in- 
Santa Clara Province. ‘ pis 
A. Foster, 65, promoter, was convicted at 
N. Y., of causing ‘‘wash sales’’ of North American 
oil stock; sentence, 2 to 4 mos. in prison. 
—Major F. L. Martin, 1 of 4 U. S. round-world air- 
pene fiyers, left Chignik, Alaska, for Unalaska, 
ut hit a mountain top; he and his mechanician, 
Sergt. A. L. Harvey, after many hardships, on 
Chi a reached Port Moller, 200 miles west of 


; MAY 

May 1—At Athens, the Republic of Greece was in- 
augurated with the singing of a solemn Te Deum _ 
in the cathedral. The Provisional Président, 
Admiral Koundouriotis and the Cabinet Ministers 
were present in the church, and the square outside 
was packed with thousands who took the oath of 
fidelity to the republic. 

—U. 8. Senate, viva voce, ratified conference report 
on Soldier Bonus bill. 

—M. E. Church General Conference, at Spri eld, 
Mass., petitioned Congress to make no modifica- t 
tion of Volstead Act. 4 

aa Harold Knutson, of Minn., was found not , 
guilty by a jury in Arlington County, Va., of f 
charges growing out _of an automobile ride in . 
Va. last March with Leroy M. Hull, Government 
clerk of Washington 

Ave. N. Y., in 


—60,000 boys marched on Sth 
Loyalty Day parade. : 
—Benj. Geltzeiler was robbed of $47,000 and killed j 
at his office, on Broad St., Newark, N. J. ' 
—The body of Eleanor Aylesworth, 16, missing 2 
mos., was found in Susquenanna River, near 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

May 2—Ex-U. S. Judge K. M. Landis charged to 
U.S. Senate Daugherty Committee that President 
Coolidge’s pardon of Phil. Grossman, Chicago 
quer seller, was a result of an abuse of political 
influence by big politicians. 

—U. S. bans shipment of arms to Cuban rebels. 

—N. Y. City Board of Estimate as ‘Senate’ of 
“Municipal Assembly” under new law, restored 4 

Commissioner of Accounts power’ to issue ; 

subpoenas, taken from him by the islature. 

—U. 5S. House, only 1 vote against, a opted Con- . 
ference report on Bonus Bill. } 

—U. 5S. Senate, 48 to 27, voted publicity of income f 
Spied killed i k of “M F 

—Many were nh wreck of ‘‘May Day Train,” . 
100 miles from Odessa, Russia. ae ’ 


COOLIDGE VETOES PENSION BILL. bd 


May 3—President Coolidge vetoed Bursum Dill, 
increasing pensions, on economy plea. j 

—Cuban rebellion spreads, with armed clashes. 

—Buenos Ayres has a general strike against the new 
Argentine pension law. 

‘Y. W. C, A. national convention, at N. Y., 1627 

to 366, voted to admit non-Evangelical Protestants 3 

to voting membership. “ : u 

—The 400 students at Millikin University, Decatur, 2 
Ill., quit in protest at dropping of 2 professors; 300 
ae ay 12 pending Presbyterian Synod 


—3_U. S. round-world airplanes flew from Dutch 
Harbor, Unalaska, to Atka Teksndl ‘ 
<a treaty of peace was signed at Amapala by the ‘ 

hree discordant political factions in Honduras 
and representatives of the Central American 
nations, on board the U.S. o Milwaukee in Y 
ee Presence of Sumner Welles, who was sent to ; 
onduras by President Coolidge to mediate. ; 
May 4—General elections to Parliament, held in § 
Germany, showed members enough to ratify : 
Dawes repara pon mae: ™ 

—M. EH. Board o sho) asked ‘Ge! 
vention, at Springfield, ita. to iift t ‘ ’ 
dancing, card playing | 
President Coolidge has commuted the 25-year 
. 


% 
1 
2 


Mass., W, J. Corcoran, former 

Dist, Atty. of Middlesex County, E 
to 7 to 18. Ps i State Prison. 2 (Wee eae 
- Senate, by viva voce vote, empowered 


ay 6—U. 

Go mittee on I uiry 

| nm Internal Revenue ing to hire 
Moscow, 


May 7—At Tshrdynz and ini 
directors of the State extile ia the latent 
Government textile syndicate in Russia, were 
sentenced to death on charges of corruption, ex- 
ploiting a state organization in their own interests, 
potas with others to combat state capitalism in 
seve £m Sans of StH mee 

of tex! 
are now abroad. i ipitaren a 


~ "4 


oe, 


~~ 


. May 7—M BE Chure : General Conference, at Spring- 
 * figid, Mass., 842 to 13, voted to reunite with 
BENS eee | 
— ice was elec! “Boy Mayor” of 
., ¥. in Thomas Jefierson Boys’ Election of 

_. Boys’ City Administration. — - 

May 8—Bstablishment of diplomatic relations be- 

tween the Republics of Panama and Colombia 

: was announced. Official relations between the 

two republics had not existed since Panama 

acquired its independence in 1903. . 

—Sen.. Lodge. (Rep.), of Mass., preserited in the 

U. 8. Senate his plan for a new..world court in 

resolution authorizing President Coolidge to call 

conference of Allied Powers. 

—Miss Marie N. Bakewell, 39, social leader, killed 

herself, at St. Louis. 

—"Nicky” (J. W.) Arnstein and Isadore Cohen, 

appeals denied, surrendered at Washington, De Ch 

and began 2 yrs. in prison for alleged conspiracy 

_ to bring stolen bonds into’the Dist. of Col. 

—C. W. C. Deering, 47, grandson of the founder of 

the Deering Harvester Works, died at San Fran- 

cisco of veronal poison, according to the Coroner. 

May. 9—Masked executioner hanged 6 Italians at 

- prison at Amite, La., for the murder, 3 yrs. ago, of 

allas Calmes, bank officer at Independence, La. 

Roy Leona, of Brooklyn, first to hang, was the 

uetual slayer. 

—3 men were executed at Eddyville, Ky., for murders. 

—W. J. Burns resigned as Director of the Bureau 

of Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Justice. 

—The will of C. F. Murphy, Tammany Leader, 
filed at N. Y., for probate, leit his estate, estimated 
at $450,000, to his wife and relatives. 

—3.U. S. round-world airplanes flew from Atka 
Island to Attu Island. 

.—115 of the 223 military prisoners serving time in 
Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary received clem~- 

ency as a result of inquiry conducted in March by a 

<<" special War Department Clemency Board. 8 
were given outright pardons and 107 were given 
reductions in sentences. Sentences of 71 life 
+ermers were reduced to-terms of from 20 to 30 yrs. 

5 May i0—U. S. Senate, 69 to 15, passed the Tax 
Reduction Bill: 

—Carbon monoxide gas, released from hundreds of 
automobile engines stalled in the new Liberty 
funnels at Pittsburgh, through South Hills, over- 
came hundreds of persons, many of whom were 
earried from the tubes unconscious. 

—Parliamentary elections in Japan resulted in 
Government's defeat. Final returns show the 
combined opposition to the Government will have 
277 of the 464 seats in the new Howse, while the 
Seam of Premier Kiyoura will command only 

, —Robbers got registered mall valued at $35,000 at 
indiana Harbor, Ind.; bandits got 4 sacks of 
registered mail at East Chicago, Ind., post office. 

POINCARE DEFEATED IN FRANCE. 

May 11—General elections for French Chamber of 
Deputies resulted in heavy gains for the Left 

‘ parties and defeat for Premier Poincare and the 
Nationalists. 5 

pA ich King and Queen of Roumania visited 

- London. 

Pas blowers stole $35,000 at Alton, Ili., post 
office. 

—At Covington, Ky., a jury in Federal Court found 
Congressman John W. Langley guilty of conspiracy 
in a whiskey transaction in 1921. Milton Lip- 
schutz, Philadelphls, was also found guilty. The 

; reed in the case of Albert S. Slater. 


: Philadelphia. Langley was sentenced to 2 yrs. in 


prison. 
May 13—U. S. Senate, 53 to 28 (1 short of two- 
thirds), failed to pass Bursum Pension Bill over 


_ President's veto. 
WU. 8. House, 149 to 132, passed bill to buy Cape 


Canal for $11,500,000. 
. +—fieut. P. Doisy, French aviator, on way from Paris 


40. Tokio, was A hogs public greeting at Saigon, 
“a ‘hina. 
4 —7The body of Eleonora Duse, actress, was buried 


a4 at Asolo, Italy. 
os —aAbsolved of any connection with the recent hold-up 
_ ° of the institution, during which E. L. Whitman, & 
Y fond salesman, was shot to death, C. M. Vander- 
, - oef, former cashier of the Bellmore, N. Y., National 
Bank, ed ity to embezzlement of the 


‘plea 
sees fae aero = Pek 
TS. | a ntiary. 

Reel M. B. Church Convention, at Springfield, 
“Mass., voted that no Methodist preacher who is 
“sy eerned “can take unto himself a new wife, no 
* Methodist preacher can marry a divo ced woman, 
and no Methodist preacher can perforin the 
marriage ceremony for a divorcee, the only ex- 
ception is a the innocent party where the 
: n for unfaithfulness may remarry. 
_ May 14—Tammany Executive Committee, at N. ¥., 

if nee: so 


—N. 
—¥French Premier Poincare wrote to British ge 


D ¥ 
—At Springfield, Mass., 


—300th anniversary of settling of New 
—International Conference on 


—Lithuania signed agreement 


68 to 2, chose Surrogate Jas. A. Foley to succeed 
Chas. F. Murphy as Chairman and political leader. 
_Foley, May 15, declined the piace. ee 


—Mayor Hylan (N. Y.) directed Parole Board to 


cancel parole of stock broker J. C. Rabiner, con- 
Se of bucketing, and he was put back in Tombs 


ene near Erzerum killed 50 and destroyed 


several villages; on May 16 new quake killed 120. 


—U. S. Senate committee investigating charges 


against Senator B. K. Wheeler (D.), of Montana, 
exonerated him in majority report. Senator 
Sterling (R.) filed minority report, May 19, up- 
holding indictment. 


—Sentence for auto speeding was suspended, at 


N.-¥., on Miss Abby Rockefeller, daughter of 
John D. ir. 

May 15—President Coolidge vetoed the Soldier 
Bonus Bill. 


—Congress. accepted the conference report on the 


containing the Japanese ex- 
The House, which acted first, 
308 to 58. The Senate followed, 


Immigration Bill, 
clusion provision. 
voted to adopt it, 
69 to 9. 


Truth of the charge that Representative Zihiman 


(R., Md.) accepted a bribe was not established 
by evidence presented to the House Investigating 
Committee, the House was informed. 

Y. Stock Exchange passed rule forbidding 
members to handle election bets. 


AGREEMENT TO EVACUATE RUHR. 


MacDonald, agreeing to evacuate Ruhr if Ger- 
many accepts and carries out Dawes reparation 


lans, 

limitation to eight years 
of the Bishop's tenure 
country, formerly indefinite, was approve. by. the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference. 


—The civil court at Versailles rejected the suit 


brought by Edith Kelly Gould to obtain half the 

property in France owned by Frank Jay Gould, 

her former husband. ; 
Amsterdam 


was celebrated at Town Hall, N. ¥ 


at Rome. 


May 16—U. S. round-world airplanes flew from 


Attu Island to Paramashiru Island, arriving May 


17. i 
—in British House of Commons, bill to nationalize 


coal mines was defeated, 264 to 168. _ 
May 17—U. 8. House, 313 to 78, repassed Soldier 
Bonus Bill over President’s vefo. vt 
— Actors in Equity Assn. struck at N. Y. City. : 
with e. 0 
Nations by which she keeps 
Poland free use of the harbor. 
May 18—U. 8. round-world airplanes flew from 
Paramashiru Island to Yetorofu Island, reaching 


Japan. 

—25 French athletes started at dawn from New 
Rochelle and walked 23 miles to the French 
Evangelical Church, West 16th St., N. Y., where 
special Huguenot-Walloon services were held. It 
was a part of the celebration of the 300th. anni- 
Leseery, of the arrival in N. Y. Harbor on the 

jeu 
Walloon colonists. 

—The United Farmer-Labor Party of N. Y.. State 
was organized in convention at Schenectady. __ 
May 19—Cyrus E. Woods announced at Tokio his 
ge tet as U. &. Ambassador to Japan. | 
—wU. 8. Senate, 59 to 26, repassed over President's 
veto, the Soldier Bonus Bill. : xh 
—Germany signed at Washington, D. C., treaty on 

liquor running off U. 8. coast similar to 


U. &. compact. - 
—At Philadelphia, Harry K. Thaw was freed by 


Court. : : 
—The voleano of Kilauea, Hawaii, is tn explosive 


eruption. . 
May: Q—At San Antonio, Texas, the right ot women 
the Presbyterian 


to a voice in the government of 
Church in the U. S. was sustained by the 64th 


Leagu ) 
Memel but gives — 


rit. 


in any one area in this | 


immigration began ; 


= Pe 
eae 


there May 19, and on May 22 landed at Minato, ; 
: 


Netherland of the first Huguenot and : 


t 


—Charles W. Rehdigs, who sat on the jury 

‘at N. Y. in the last trial of E. M. Fuller and voted 

~~. for an acquittal, was found guilty of erjury. i 

—Coneress, by joint. resolution, signed President 
-Goolidge, relinquished $6,137,553 ‘of Boxer In- 
demnity, due from.Cnina. ~ ‘ 

—At San Antonio, Texas, the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Southern). declared through 
ts General Assembly it does not believe in evolu- 
tion. f ; 

LEOPOLD-LOEB KIDNAPPING. 

“May 22—Kidnappers at Chicago killed Robert 
Franks, 13, after family ignored $10,000 demand 
for ransom. Two students who knew him, N. F. 

_ Leopold jr., and Richard Loeb; each 19, were 
arrested and confessed. ; 


May 21 


—U. §. round-world airplanes arrived at Kasumi- 
ee Japan. a 
—Tammany Hall, N. Y., appointed a committee 


_of 7, headed by Frank J. Goodwin, to ‘‘run things’’ 
~~ until July 15. : 
—France and Italy signed mutual trade agreement. 
—William S. Ford, whose hatred of his father-in- 
law, George F. Keim, it was charged, caused him 
to set a fire in which Keim ana five other persons 
“were butned to death Oct. 15, last, was found 
guilty of murder in the first degree in Brooklyn. 
—At London, an Anglo-Austrian commercial treaty 
proviaae “most favored nation’ treatment by 
oth countries was signed. 
'—'he last steel pillar of the old 42d St. elevated 
spur from Third Ave. to the Grand Central 
Terminal, N. Y., went down while 2 brass band 


played. 

May 23—U. S. 
exonerating Sen. Wheeler, Mont., 
before a Govt. dept. ; 

—Mrs. E. S. Rickner. was acquitted, at Anniston, 

 Ala., on ground of insanity, of murder as slayer 
of her husband, Lieut. J. C. Rickner. 

May 24—U. 8. Senate, 60 to 6, adopted conference 
report on Tax Reduction Bill.” 

-—Barron D. Wilkins and Join Parker, Negroes, 
were assassinated at N. Y. Cees 

—U. 8. and Norway ratified off-coast rum-running 


treaty. 
May 25—The Ile St. Louis, at Paris, declared its 
independence. . 
May 26—President Coolidge signed the Immigration 
Bill including the Japanese exclusion policy, which 
he stated he would have vetoed had it stood alone. 

Sapna ge Cabinet headed by Chancellor Marx 
resigned. 

_—The King and Queen of Italy visited London. 

May 27—M. E. Church General Conference, at 

Springfield, Mass., by 5 to 1 vote, lifted an, in 
effect since 1872, on dancing, games of chance, and 
theatres. A minority report forbidding theatre 
attendance on Sundays and specifying dancing and 
immoral theatre performances was tabled by 460 
votes to 295. 

—Storms killed over 30 and damaged property in 
Ala. and Miss. 

—Fires oho 6 at Newark, N. J., and 4 at Harlem, 

; ‘ y. 


May 28—U. S, House, 166 to 138, passed bill to 
spend $150,000,000 on improving Davy. 

—Japan sent to Washington a protest against Immi- 
gehen Exclusion Act. 

—M. H. Fritz, stocking mnfr., summoned his mill 
hands and in their presence killed himself. at 
Shillington, Pa, 

—P. E. Bishop W. M. Brown was eau on trial on 
heresy charge before Board of Bishops at Cleve- 

land, O. He was convicted May 31. 

—N. Y. Supreme Court, at Troy, dismissed murder 
indictments in case of Howard Rothenberg, 7; 
peainet the boy’s mother, Mrs. Charles Rothen- 

berg; his aunt, Mrs. Esther Litt, wife of a haber- 

asher of Brooklyn, and Burtsell Branaugh, a 
armer, of indham, N. Y. 

—MThe General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
at Gat Rapids ich., directed the N. Y¥. 
Presbytery to notity Rev. H. BE. Fosdick, Baptist, 

- to become a Presbyterian or quit preaching in 
Presbyterian churches. 

mp killed 10 at Wetumka, Okla. 

leut. W.S. Hallenberg, U.S. Army aviator, died 

_ in plane fall at Port-au-Prince. 

—-40 sil killed by ammunition explosion at Buch- 

. arest. 

May 29—Staten Island. } found H. L. Hoffman 
ey of killing Mrs. M. A. Bauer, March 25, and 

e was sentenced to 20 years to life in prison. 

—Denmark signed off-shore rum-ru g treaty 


ith U. 8. 
eahea, Lieut. N. P. Beasley died in plane fall at 
_ San Antonio, Tex. 
May 30—European Allies in note to Germany give 
her 30 days to consent to resumption of Allied 
military control. 


Senate, 56 to 5, adopted report 
of practicing 


— 


= = rs eh Ba: »Y 
Sey aes Sets ‘Eilled aoe at get 
note u ‘his coun’ 0 avenge Jap 
cl ision ee pa3zsel ada S. Congress. 
—China recognized Soviet Russia. ; fa 
—The treaty with Great Britain for the preseryation 


aDLeSe Ex- 


Tne treaty Neheries of taz Nocth Pacific Ocean, 


including the Bering Sea, which was approved 

by the Senate L va 

tion, was reconsidered and ratified wivhout reser- 
vations. : ‘ ( 

4 JUNE . 

June 1—Newly elected French Chamber of Deputies 
met; Premier Poincare resigned; the Left bloc 
voted not to support any Premier named .by 
President Millerand. 

—An assassin, Karl Jaworek, at Vienna shot the 
‘Austrian Chancellor, Ignatz Seipe, and then 
attempted suicide. On Dee. 1, after conviction, 
he was sentenced to 3% years in prison. = 

—U. §. round-world planes flew from Kasumigaura, 
Japan, to Kushimoto, ae 

—23 died and 21 were hurt in fire set by subnormal 
girl at school for such girls at Playa del Rey, Cal. 

June 2—President Coolidge signed the Income Tax 
Reduction Bill, but condemned its surtax, estates 
tax, and publicity features. : 

—U. 8. Senate, 61 to 23. passed proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to be submitted to the States 
giving Congress power to limit, regulate and pro- 
hibit labor of persons under 18 years old. 

—U. S. round-world planes flew from Kushimoto, 
Japan, to Kagoshima, Japan. 

—aActors’ strike closed 7 theatressat N. Y. City: 

—Dr. C. L. Meissinger of U. S. Weather Bureau, and 
Lieut. J. T. Nesly died when army balloon 8-3 
was hit by lightning near Bement, Ill. 

—General election in Newfoundland resulted in 
defeat of Premier Hickman’s Government. 


June 3—Albanian rebel forces have seized Scutari 


and Avlona and threaten Tirana. 3 

—German Cabinet, under Chancellor Marx, went 
back in power. 

June 4—Canadian House of Commons, 114 to 36, 
rejected an amendment to the budget that pro- 

osed a protective policy. , 

—Suit to enioin operation of U. S. Bonus Act was 

begun at Washington by Benj. Catchings of N. Y. 


City. 
—British House of Commons agreed to Government 
housing construction involving £34,000,000 a 


year. 

—Tx-Premier Paul Painleve was elected, 296 to 209, 
President of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

—2 U.S. round-world airplanes flew from Kagoshima, 
Japan, to Shanghai; the 3rd_ Slane left Kagoshima 
June 5 and reached Shanghai. 

—The U. S. dirigible Shenandoah returned to 
Lakehurst, N. J., after 1,100 mile o's over N. J., 
N. ¥., Albany, Niagara’ Falls, Binghamton, and 
Pivinese bandt 1 2 Ameri 

—Chinese bandits released 2 erican missionaries, 
Rey. H. G. Miller and Rev. R. A. vaffray oe 

—U. §S. Senate refused to authorize $25,000,000 loan 
we bch -yea yt buy wood ae a 8. 

—Ex-U. 8S. rney-Genera augherty, declarin 
the proceedings illegal, refused to testify petnrs 
Brookhart committee of Senate. He denied 
wrongdoing. © 

June 5—U. 8. Senate Naval Oil Lease Committee, 
Walsh, chairman, reported that President Hard- 
ing’s order authorizing transfer of reserves to 
Interior Department was illegal; the committee 
cleared Secretary of Navy Denby and Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt of collusion in alleged frauds. 

—At Puris, Edouard Herriot refused to accept the 
Premiership from President Millerand. He would 
— ae vides ee ee Se ep ten- 

ere re ation e Chamber o 
Millerand refused, “ Shea 

—Protest mass meeting aga U. 5. Exel 
Nev Me & Gabrid es killed at Di sn 

—Rev. M. C. ride was at Dracut, Mass., 
kd aes atheist whose dying fatner the priest at- 


REICHSTAG ACCEPTS DAWES REPORT. 


June 6—At Berlin, the Reichstag, 247 to iV 
its approval to the Ricrr eeresamals Capers 
pe eon. favoring acceptance of the Dawes 

—Hugene Moran and A. B. Hurwitch, 2 “ Jers’’ 
convicted in Mrs, C. P, H. Schoellkopt emropbery 
at N. Y., got 2% to 5 yrs. in prison 

—UT. 8. and Canada signed, at Washington, treaty 
for suppression of liquor and drug smuggling 

“Gitondiakion of he ea wink telat ent 

} ux Klan and an 
Sia we Klan be kept out of all tment 

—15 died in explosion in Glen Al 

£5 gee: or osplenl sen Alden coal mine, near 


March 4, 1924, with a reserva-~ 


ling. 
S. Flynn of Rhode Taiane issued a | 


a 


made by Gaston B. 
committee et 
tary N ellon 

in a letter to Broo 2 - ’ 

—Japanese Cavioet of Premier Kiyoura 
‘convened Dec, 3, 1923, adjourned at 7 P.M. 

—President Coolidge vetoed th 

year. 

—U. han round-world airplanes flew from Shanghai 

oy. - 

~--Irak Assembly rejected proposed treaty with 
Great Britain. or yi 
Square Park, which is surmounted by a glass 
star inclosing electric ligats to be kept burning 

June 8—-Japanese merchants at Tokio boycott 
American goods. 

’ Hongkong. 
—F. Francois-Marsal formed new French Cabinet 
June $—Upholding the constituLionality of the Willis- 
Campbell act to prevent physicians from prescrib- 
I 
; es, the U. S. Supreme Court denied that 

. necessary to combat certain diseases. 

—A strike of employees against manufacturers when 
illegal picketing and intimidation are used to pre- 
oe ate commerce, was held by the U. S. Supreme 

urt. 

June 10—Tne Republican National Convention 

*. E: Burton, of Ohio made, as Temporary Chairman, 
the ‘‘keynote”’ speech. 
tne late Dr. and Mrs. James O. Green, and great- 
ipctanes aeen of Peter Cooper, was married at 
of Denmark. 

F —Lieut. J. N. Wilson died in army airplane fall at 
j : Corpl. R. W.-Lehman, died in fall of Marine 
Corps airplane in Stafford County, Va. 
,against Premier Marsal and his Cabinet. 

June 11—The Republican National Convention, at 
Representative Frank W. Mondell of Wyo., and 

adopted the 1924 national campaign platform, 


a on were denied ‘by Mr. 

June 7—The first session of the 68th congress, which 
men’s salaries 368,000,000 a aa dda le 
to 

—Rodman Wanamaker’s war memorial in Madison 
perpetually, was dedicated. 

—U. S&S. round-world airplanes flew from Amoy to 
with himseli as Premier. 
ing intoxicating malt liquors for medicinal eu 

eer 
vent production does not constitute restraint of 
opened at Cleveland, Ohio, Representative Theo. 

—Miss Eleanor Margaret Green, only daughter of 

Y. to Prince Viggo Christian Adolph Georg 
Mt. Clemens, Mich.; 2d Lieut. H. Hall, and 

—French Chamber of Deputies, 329 to 214, voted 
Cleveland, elected, as Permanent Chairman, ex- 
which was read to the gathering by C. B. Warren, 


=> 


Ambassador to Mexico. 
PRESIDENT OF FRANCE RESIGNS. 


" —President Millerand of France resigned, under 
iL Radical pressure in the National Assembly. 


: —10 armed robbers at N. Y., stopped a customs 

; truck at Hudson and W. 12th Sts., and made off 
with 29 packages of registered mail containing 
diamonds, other jewels, and watches. 

—At Chicago, Nathan E, Leopold jr. and his chum, 
Richard A. Loeb, pleaded not guilty to the indict- 
ment charging them with the murder and kid- 
napping of fourteen-year-old Robert Franks. 

—Premier Kato of Japan formed a tri-party Cabinet. 

June 12—The Republican National Convention 
nominated President Calvin Coolidge to succeed 
himself. He was chosen on the first ballot, the 
vote being—Coolidge, 1,065; U. 8. Senator R. M. 

i La bean = Wis., 34; U0. S. Senator H. W. John- 

e ~ son of LO: ‘ 

—For. Vice President, ex-Gov. F. O. Lowden of 
lll., was nominated, but declined, and the vote on 
the third ballot. was—Brig. Gen. Charles 
Dawes of Ill, 68245; U._S. Sec. of Commerce 
Herbert pie he pal iss U. S. Judge William S. 
Kenyon, of lowa, 75. 

_ 3 officers and 45 enlisted men were killed and 30 

‘a injured.in an a ete in a gun turret of the U. 8. 

i Detélesht Aes sippl, at target practice off San 

an edro (Cal.) Harbor. 

po Gieaso, Milwaukee & St. Paul mail train from 
" Chicago, bound for St. Paul, was held up and 
oft $2,000,000 at Rondout, Ill., 


city. ‘ 

—iileves bi he aany Ludlow’s gem collections at 

_ Bath House, London. ‘i 
_ A’ “National Provisional Government of Albania’ 

was proebamied at Tirana, with Bishop F. S. Noli 
t its : 

Fune 13—Gaston Doumergue, President of the French 
Senate, Protestant and Moderate Radical, was 
elected ate oe a the Republic by the National 
_ Assembly in Versailles. 
se Cemmuist strike on the London Underground 

Railway came to an end, after a week's course. 
he Italian Parliament adjourned sine die. on 
account of kidnapping and murder of a Socialist 


peer emepelogds Tesh 


32 miles 


Deputy, Matteotti, who was seized June 10 by ~ 
° aire when on way to make anti-Government 


—Rex Ray, an American, has escaped from riv 
evans a a ree. esnek mi 
—Mob at San ro, Cal,, nap I. W. W. 
men and tarred and feathered them. fg 
—At DeKalb, Ill., the word “heli in the second 
article ot the Apostles’ Creed was dropped and the 
word ‘hades’ substituted in its stead by the 
Lutheran Augustana Synod in its fd5th annual - 
convention. Hereafter 300,000 members of the 
synod after deciaring that Christ was ‘‘crucified 
under Pontius Pilate” will confess ‘he descended 
into hades.’” 
—M. Herriot was appointed French~Premier: and 
formed Cabinet. pai 
June 15—Gen. Salvador Alvarado, former Governor 
of Yucatan, one of the leaders in the recent ~ 
rebellion, has been court-martialed and executed. 
—Bill Brennan, retired heavywelght boxer, and ~ 
Jas. Cullen, a State trooper, were assassinated at 
Brennan's cabaret on W. 171st St., N. Y. City. ‘ 
—tThief got $100,000 in gems at home of Edsel B. 
Ford, son of Henry, Detroit. ‘ 
June 16—The Mexican Government has suspended 
its expulsion order against H. C. Cummins, 
British agent at Mexico City. He was recalled. 
—International Labor Conference met at Geneva, ~ 
and chose as President Hjalmar Branting, ex- 
Premier of Sweden. my 
S. round-world airplanes reached Saigon, in 
French Cochin-China. ; 
—Service over the 6th Ave. “L’’ spur (50th to 58th © 
Sts.), N. Y. City, ended at midnight. The spur ; 
was bought by the city to be torn down. 3 hv 
—17 died when steamships Haakon Jarl and King 
Harold collided off Norway. wo 
June 17—Iarmer-Labor-Progressive Convention at —— 
St. Paul, Minn., chose as Permanent Chairman ~~ 
Chas, Taylor. : é pos 
—55 of the 61 mail bags stolen from C. M. & St. P. — 
Ry. train near Rondout, Ill., June 12, were found 
in abandoned auto on bank’ of Desplaines River, 
near Joliet, Il. ‘ 
—Communist International Fifth Congress opened 
at Moscow. 2 ee 
—General Parliamentary elections in South Africa Mad Fs, 
resulted in defeat of Premier Smut’s party. ath 
—Linne A. Gale, publisher of a Socialist magazine © 
in New York at the beginning of the World War, oie 
who was convicted uf desertion and uttering con- 
temptuous language against the President of the 
United States, was released from Fort Leayen- 
worth, on home parole. : y iase 
June 18—China bade U. S., Japan and France not) 
to interfere in arrangements between Russia and = 
China, as to Chinese Eastern Railway. ; er 
—Sec. of State Hughes’s note to Japan on her immi- as 
gration exclusion protest holds U. S., is still — 


riendly to Japan but American control of aliensis — 

consticutional and not abrogated by the “gentle- = 
men’s agreement.” : oe 

—E. C. Hawley, American business man, has been 
slain by Chinese at Wanhsien, in Szechwan 
Provin.e. ‘ eo 4 ; 

—At Mexico, Mo., Rev. Asa Q. Burns, Baptist — 
minister and a former Professor at Hardin College, — 
was found guilty of assault with intent to killon 
Howard D. Conger on March 1, 1924, and sen- 
tenced to two years in the penitentiary, 4 

—At Columbus, O., Judge R. M. Wanamaker, 
Associate Justice of the Ohio Supreme Court, tt” 
jumped from the fourth story window of a hospital, = 
dying instantly. : Aart 

—U. S. -round-world planes flew from Saigon to  — 
Bangkok, Slam. to Sea 

—Canadian postal workers struck for higher wages, wee 
at Toronto. Strike ended June 29 with promise — 
for wage inquicy. . : 19 

—Supreme Court at N, Y., granted Jack Clifford) 
divorce from Evelyn Nesbit. og 

June. 19—Farmer-Labor National Convention, at = = = 
St. Paul, nominated for President, Duncan Mac- “ 

. Donald, miner, of Ill.; for Vice President, Wiliiam = 
-Bouck, farmer, of Washington. 2 0p 
—Bromine bomb, placed behind chair of Lieut. 
Gov. of Rhode Isiand, in Senate chamber, Provi- — 

dence, partly suffocated 5 State Senators, and 
ended 42-nour Democratic filibuster. ; 

—Bomb ‘thrower at Canton, China, killed Acting 
French Consul Dr. Casabianca, M. Pelletier, Pierre 
and Mme. Demiritz. Capt. Berrier, aids ee 
camp to Gov. Gen. Merlin, and H. G. Gerin, 
head of Gerin, pavers & Co., silk merchants, 

” were severely wounded. 

—W. 4H. Rayntls, Mayor of Long Beach, N. Y., 
and John Gracy, the City Treasurer there, were 
convicted by a jury at Mineola of grand larceny 
and misuse of tne city's, funds. Reynolds was 
sontenced to 6 nios. in prison; Gracy to 3 mos. 


’ 
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June 19--At Los Angeles, A. H. Greer, ex-chauffeur 
for Mabel Normand, film actress, was acquitted in 
Superior Court on charges of assaulf to commit 

“> murder on Courtland 8. Dines, Denver oll operator. 

June 20—2 Japanese were assassinated near’ San 

Pedro, Cal. / : : 


KILLED CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST. 


—G. L. Mallory and A. C. Ervine have lost their 
lives in attempt of British expedition to scale Mt. 
Everest, Asia. = 

—U. S. round-world airplanes flew from Bangkok to 
Rangoon, India. 

June 21—Premier Herriot of France conferred at 
Chequers, Mngland, with Premier MacDonald, on 
the German questions. 

June 22—The body of C. D. Sheldon, 77, a N. Y. 
publisher, was found in swamp where he wandered 
June 12, near Berbank, N. Y. 

—King and Queen of Denmark visited London. 

June 23—21 Rep. State Senators who fled from 
Rhode Island after gas attack on Senate, are at 
Rutland; Mass. 

—Gen. Jan Smuts resigned as Premier of Union of 
South Africa and was succeeded, June 24, by 
Gen. J. B. Hertzog. 

“Lieut R. L. Maughan, U. 8S. 

' Mitchel Field, Mineola, N. Y., at 
and landed at Crissy Field, San Francisco, at 
9.48 P, M. (1.48 A. M., N> ¥. time.). 

_ June 24—The Democratic National Convention 
opened: at Madison Sq. Garden, N.Y. City, with 

. S. Senator Byron Patton (Pat) Harrison of 
Miss., as Temporary Chairman. He made a 
“‘keynote”’ speech. A resolution in memoy of 
the late ex-Pres. Woodrow Wilson was adopted. 
The Rules Committ ¢ of the convention voted 
37 to 3, not to change rule requiring a two-thirds 
vote to nominate candidates. 

—The Rev. G. D. Byers, American Presby. mission- 
ary, Was assassinated on Hainan Isl., China. 

—Tornado wrecked many houses at Belfast, Ireland. 

June 25—U. 8. Senator T. J. Walsh, of Mont., was 
chosen. Permanent Chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention and spoke. U. S. Senators 
Robinson of Ark,, and Unde-wood of Ala. and 
W. G. McAdoo of Cal., were put in nomination for 
Presidency. 

—VU. S. round-world planes reached Aykab, Burma. 

June 26—At the Democratic National Convention, 
at N. Y. City, Gov. A. E. Smith of N. Y., was put 
in nomination for the Presidency, as were U. S. 
Senator Samuel M, Ralston of Indiana, Gov. 

Jonathan M. Davis of Kansas, Gov. Albert Cavell 
Ritchie of Maryland, David Franklin Houston of 
_New York, Former Sec. of Agriculture and Sec. 
o the Treasury; former U. S. Senator Willard 
Saulsbury, of Del., and U. 8. Senator Woodbridge 
N. Ferris of Mich. 

—At Atlantic City, N. J., the General Council of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. denied the 
petition of women members of the church that 
they be given official -ecognition either as a 
separate body or by representation, with full voting 
power in the synods and presbyteries. 

'—Sec. of the Treasury Mellon testified in U. S. Court 
at N. Y., in prosecution of G. B. Means and BE. W. 

ernecke, charged with conspiracy to vidlate 
olstead act. He said he was at one time part 
owner of the Overholt Distilling Co. He denied 
that forged permits for withdrawal of whiskey from 
that distillecy ever were in the Mellon Nat'l Bank. 

——The Portuguese Cabinet resigned. 

—cChinese revolutionists in Kwangsi Province have 

killed Rev. Joseph Cunningham, Amer can mis- 
slonary. 

June 27—Nominations for the Presidency, named 
at the Democrati¢ National Convention, included 

-Ex-Gov. Cox of Ohio, Senator Carter Glass of Va., 
John W. Davis of W. Va., Gov. Bryan of Neb., 
Gov. Brown of N. H., and Gov. Silzer of N.J., 


met ens round-world planes have reached Calcutta 
—U. 8. Ports on Mexican border are closed each day 


a . M, 
. Robbers killed Pullman Co.'s guard‘and got $9,500 
ayroll at Mot Haven R. R. yard, Bront 
—Coroner’s Jury at Chicago found that killing of 
foung Robert Franks was done by N. I. Leopold, 
jr. and R. A. Loeb, college boys. 
Arkansas House of Reps., 45 to 40, ratified pro- 
j posed Child Labor amendment to U. 8. Constitu- 


June 28—The Democratic National Convention, at 
aM iy adopted a platform and adjourned to 
ie 30. 
—Storms in Ohio killed 100 at Lorain, and injured 
1,500. Many were killed at other a on Lake 
Erie, and in upper Mississippi Valley. Property 


army aviator, left 


1., 


‘onology, 19 


ee SS ee ee 
ie 


damage put at $30,000, 

about 100. 

—Mombers 
resigned. vie a 

June 29—Germany has accepted Allies’ plan for — 
resumption of military control, with reservations. — 

June 30—The Democrutic National Convention, at 
N. Y., took 15 ballots for a Presidential nominee, 
and adjourned, with McAdoo leading with 479 
votes, and Smith seeond with 305!4. : 

—The Convention adopted a tribute to the late _ 
President Harding. 

—At Washington, Secretary of State Hughes and 
Ambassador Jusserand signed a treaty to prevent 
the illegal importation of intoxicating liquors into 
the United States. The French-American liquer 
treaty is similar, to that signed by Great Britain. 

—The new 1 ith St. (N. Y. City) B. M. T> subway 


000. Total loss of 
of Italian Premier Mussolini's Cabinet 


iz 


was put in operation between Union Sq., Man- 
beri and Montrose Ave., Williamsburg, 
rooklyn. 


y: 
—8 were killed, 16 hurt, when 
Passenger train at Buda, TI. 
—Capt. A. Truello and Private B. Copeland died in 
airplane fire at Nashville, Tenn. 


JULY 

July 1—The Dem, Nat'l Convention at N. Y. City 
took 15 more ballots for Presidential nominee, 
leaving McAdoo with 41519; Smith, 32314; J. W. 
Davis, 12614; rest scattering. 

Seat Nationalists won Honduras Parliament elec- 
ions. 

—U. S. round-world planes reathed Allahabad. 

—Daily aero mail service began between N. Y. 
City and San Francisco. 

—At N. Y., Gaston B. Means, formerly a special 
agent of the Bureau of Investigation of the U. 8. 
Department of Justice and described as ,the 
“right hand man" of William J. Burns, until 
recently chief of that bureau, was found gai ty 
in Fed. Dist. Court with Elmer W. Jarnecke of 
conspiracy to violate the Volstead act. They 
were sentenced, July 2, to 2 years in prison and 
fined respectively $10,000 and $5,000. 

—The U.S. flag in the embassy grounds at Tokio 
was cut down by-a Japanese: ; 

—Japanese Diet protested U. S. Exclusion Act. i 

July 2—The Democratie Nat'l Convention at N. Y. 

took 12 more ballots, leaving McAdoo with 503.4; 

Smith, 318.6; J. W. Davis, 67; rest scuttering. 

—Dr. Wellington Koo became Acting Premier of 


China. 

—At N. Y. City, the Appellate Division of the Su- 4 
preme Court unanimously affirmed the conviction t 

of William H. Anderson, former Superintendent 

of the New York Anti-Saloon League, of forgery 2 

in the third degree. : 

—U. S. round-world airplanes reached Ambala, in 
the Punjab. 

July 3—The Dem. Nat'l Convention at N. Y., took 
19 more ballots for a Presidential nominee, leaving 

McAdoo, 46914; Smith, 33514; J. W. Davis, 60; 

Rus ell Shi tne 8, kid 5 

—Russell Smith, 8, napped 5 years agoat Taunton, 

BP ona a cli identted a Chiengo. ek 

eorgia slature rejec the proposed Child 

pene ape er A ee U. Be Constit.ttion. 

—U.&. round-world planes arrived at Multan, India. 

—Ex-Dist. Atty. W. J. Corcoran and D. H. Coakley 
were acquitted at Boston of extortion. 

—Canada and Belgium signed, at Ottawa, favored- 

nation treaty. 7 

July 4—The Dem. 

9 more ballots for a ie eee mune, leaving _ 


Newton D. Baker, 56; rest scattering. 
mes. 


mail train telescoped 


assembled at ve 

eis) (eee 
‘eld ineola. ; 

—Revolutionists seized the City of $a0 Paulo, 


‘azil. $ 
Martin and Jesse Crowninshield were 


€0. 
assassinated near Lake Placid; N. Y. 
NOTE: 


hat ta 
Jhr 0: on page “by? 
nstead of “ot. the Be ge 88 used the word “by 
“ oro} auft 
knifed to death at homer 
Scarsdale, N. ¥. 


—The Conference for Progressive Political Action 

met at Cleveland, indo sed La Follette’s Presi- 

fiential candidacy, adopted a platform, and issued 
call for a Third Party Convention in Jan., 1925. 

—Calvin Coolidge jr., son of the President, was 

operated on at Wash., D. C., for blood poisoning 

due to toe blister. 

—10 died when steamboat Three Rivers burned in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

—wN. Y. Court of Appeals ruled Anti-Saloon League 

not a political body. 
CALLES ELECTED. PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 

_ July 6—In Mexico, the Presidential and Parlia- 

f mentary elections resulted in victory of Gen. 
Plutarco Calle; and his pacty. Followers of Gen. 
Angel Flores demanded pjeviscite, alleging fraud 
and coercion. 

Bt se pe wetie pes U.S. 

igher pay. were ar 

wide-spread plot and ovef 200 co 
ordered. 


’ 


a 


outs have mutinied for 
ed. Inquiry showed a 
martials were 


c¢ Nat'l Convention took 10 
residential nominee, leaving 
: J. W. Davis, 66.5; 
Glass, 71; Con- 
vention adjourned 
Coolidge. All the candidates except McAdoo 
had released their delegates. 
—Calvin Coolidge jr., died of biood_poisoning at 
the Walter Reed hospital, Wash, D. C. 
—Clarence O. Baring, indicted on charge of feedin 
erms to his weiltny wife, was foun 
‘ounty Court at Waite Plains, iL Gen 
him to State Hospital for Crimina 


; 


é 


4 


7 


an overwhelming 
ional Convention, 


aS ontt 
wk William G. McAdvu 


after the 95th ballot, snowl 
with 417% votes and Gov , Tejected 
a proposal for abrogation of tne two-thirds 
Ralston quit. Then McAdoo and Smith released 
their delegates. On the 100th ballot Smith got 
351: McAdoo, 190; Davis, 203; E. T-. Meredita, 


75.5. 
—J. S. round-world planes reached Bagdad, Meso- 
-‘ potamia. 
—N. Y. City opened its broadcasting station on 


top of the Municipal Building. 
a —Batish House of Lords rejected liquor local 
- option bill. 
July 9— Dem. Nat'l Convention at N. ¥., on 


nominated for President, John W- 


‘The 
, d ballot, 
Behe On tne fitst ballot for Vice Presi- 


Davis of W. Va. 


. Gent at 2.30 A. M., Gov. Charles W. Bryan of 
c Neb. was nominated for Vice Pevsilont and the 
re convention adjourned at 2.3) A. M, July lu 
a ~The National Independent Party met at Indian- 
--apolis and nominated John zZahnd for President, 


and &. M. Harrop of Omaha, for Vice President. 

_-July 19—Calvin Coolidge jr. was buried at Plymouta, 
t. : 

—U..S. round-world planes reached Constantinople, 


dad, after a stop at Aleppo, Syria. 


from Bag 
—Tur nd relations. 
Turkey and Russia suspe' eat at 


—Lieut. Alf. Lee was killed in army airpl 
“Mineola, N.Y. 
ws 21.1-—Bovtlepeers 
eae Sap as haha at Valley- 
— Walter nebec, for the murder of Heari Laviolette, 
* 1923, in 


5, U. &. 
Treasury Sayin 


© yay 12— 
“4 aha shot in arm by a student at 


UU. 


i mani : 
OBS D Connell, honor man, was 
Police Detespber in Bronx saloon holdup. 


‘killed by. 
— 3 i white employer, 2, Negro 
Pea Ae al to ‘iota by several 


2. 
etective T. J. 


laborer was waip 


eS M 
a LL 


July 


Ce es 


13—U. 8. Taaoweekd airplanes reached Vi nna 
from Budapest and Raoharest. 
—French Chamber of Deputies granted amnesty to 

ex-Premier Jos. Caillaux and ex-Minister of the 
july ts The U vt Sand 

y The U. S. round-world airplanes 
Paris from Strasburg and Nyientia. se Pag ti 


NEW LEADER OF TAMMANY. 


—George W. Olvany, a Judge of General Sessions, 
was named to succeed the late Charles F. Murphy 
July is" The strangled. bod 
y 15—The strangle y of Francs. McDonnell 
7, of Port Richmond, Staten Island, was found in 
woods near his home. 

—Flood partly destroyed City of Kalgan, China. | 
—Japanese Diet passed bill by which Japanese born 
in ge, oh countries lose Japanese nationality. 

. §. round-world airmen flew from Paris 
to London 


—Interallied | Reparations Conference began af 


London. 

—The Irish Free State Government, at Dublin, — 
freed from prison Eamon de Valera and Austin © 
Stack, Republican leaders. 

—5 big grain elevators and marketing concerns in 
West, ueaded by Armour Grain Co., have been 
combined by American Farm Bureau Federation 
interests. 

—A bronze tablet, the gift of the City of New York 
to the ancient English town from which it took © 
its name, was unveiled in the Guildhall by the 
Duke of York. j 

—Saskatehewan Province, Can., voted “wet.” 

July 17—U. S. round-world airmen landed at Brough, 
England, near Hull. 

—Slain body of Major 8S. H. McLeary, U. S. Army, 
was found near Cheraw, S. C. 

—At Kountze, Tex., Rob. Robinson, 19, who ~ 
killed Mrs. Mary Dudley, got 5-year suspended. 
sentence. : 

—13 Negroes died in fire and explosion in Kansas 
City tenement. 

July—18 For alleged laxity in prohibition enforce- 
2 ment Police Commissioner Enright, N. YEN City. 7 ay 
fined 9 inspectors, demoting 2 to captaincy, and 

retiring 2 on pension; 3 were exonerated. 

—Mecxican rebels sacked City of Jalapa. 

—G. F. Redmond, broker in stocks, was found guilty, 
at Boston, of using the mails to defraud. 

—The National Committee of the Conferen 
Progressive Political Action named U. S. Senator 
B. &K. Wheeler, Dem., of Montana, as candidate 
for Vice President on the La Follette ticket. 

—Religious fanatics at Teheran beat to death Use. 
Vice Consul Major Robt. Imbrie and wounded = 
Melin Seymour, when they made photographs of — 

a fountain in a place woere an alleged miracle 
had taken place. *By. : 

July 19—The Greek Cabinet, headed by Papanas- he : 
fasian, resigned; new one formed July 24. ,) 2m 

—At May’s Landing, N. J., Mrs. Pearl Willard 
and ex-N. Y. policeman J. J. Gillies were ac- 
gaia? of charge of murdering the woman's 

mos.-old daughter. 

July 20—Teheran, Pers 
law, following slaying of U.S 
July 18. 

—Mrs. Nora Bradley Kane died at 
aged 109. 


LEOPOLD AND LOEB PLEAD GUILTY. — 


July 21—Nathan Leopold jr. and Richard Loeb, 
university students, pleaded guilty, at Chicago, to 
the murder of Robert Franks, 14, on May 21 last - 
The Court took testimony until Aug. 28 on the 
ae tly of mental responsibility. | 

lec. of State Hughes spoke at opening of annual 
convention of British and Canadian Bar, at 
Westminster Hall, London. _. J 

—4 were killed in collision in fog off Point Judith, 
Block Island Sound, between oil tanker Swift 
Arrow and passenger steamer Boston, bound for 
N. Y. City trom boston. A 

July 22—Carl C. Magee, edi 

tate Tribune, 

- court, sentenced to 3 
by Gov. Hinkle. 
which court did, Jul 

—The Federal Trade 
U. 8. Steel Corporation to 
burgh plus system of determining the 3 

—cC. W. Travis, student, was convicte 
of strangling his crying babe to death, June 5. 

July 23—At Paris, Gabriel Mourey, the French 
bandit who figured in the rboe y of the New 

ert R. Snattuck, banker, at 19 

in 1922, was sentenced 

‘or shooting at French detectives who 

ted him at Gournay-sur-Marne. Later this 
was changed to life imprisonment. 

—The Norwegian Cabinet resigned. 


t 


ce,for ) | 


ia, was put under martial 
. Vice Consul Imbrie, 


Newton, Conn., . 
’ 


~ 


104 


_--lu men were killed in coal mine explosion at 
‘ July 27—N. Y. State Socialist Party met at N. Y. 


_—Benj, White, 80, killed brother, 72, and was 


Orkneys, where he was taken in tow by U. 
destroyer. { yas" toe 
eee qpussalted and wrecked City Hall ‘at 
roctorviile, O. are HP eae teow 
—Fire killed 2 and destroyed several hotels: 
Great Chebeague Bay, Casco Island, Me. on 
—Sec. of State Hughes and party arrived at Berlin. 
—Dr. Rudolfo Chiari was elected President of 
Panama. nee 1 
Aug. 5—2 U.S. round-world planes rounded Iceland 
coast from Hoefn Hornafjord to Reykjavik. 
—German representatives arrived at London and 
took part in the Allied Conference on Reparations. 
—Britala and Russia broke off negotiations which 
had been in progress nearly 4 months at Loudon, 
~ but resumed, Aug. 6, and agreed on 2 treaties, one 
commercial, the other general. 
—Turkish parliament forbids more than one wife toa 
Man exceJt in “‘unusual cases.” 
Aug. 6—Great Britain and Russia negotiated; at 
London, a commercial treaty and a general treaty. 
—Eari H. Sande, jockey, got a fractured tmgh when 
tae horse he was riding, Spurt, fell on race track 
at Saratoga, N. Y. : 
Aug. 7—Germany accepts default proposal under 
Dawes plan and agrees to loan; hegotiations. for 
Ruhr evacuation opened, at London conference. 


“NICKEL-PLATE” COMBINATION. 


—Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland announced 
combination in one railroad system of Ni ey 
Chicago and St. Louis (Nickel Plate), Erie, Pere 
Marquette, Chesapeake and Ohio, and Hocking 
Valley lines, > 

—WNon-Catholics no longer will be permitted. to 
acquire education in Roman Catholic Conyents in 
the Province of Quebec, according to a Circular 
aie issued by Cardinal Begin, Primate of 

anada. 

—2 Americans have been slain in revolt at San Marcos 
de Colon, Honduras. 

—G, H. Gilpatric, Conn. State Treasurer, shot him- 
self at his home, Putnam, Conn. A shortage of 
$700,000 was announced Sept. 9, in First Nat'l 
Bank of Putnam, of which Gilpattvie is Treasurer. 
The bank suspended. Gilpatric resigned as State 
Treasarer Aug. 16. 

Aug. 8—Jury at N. Y. City acquitted W. J. Fallon, 
lawyer, of charge of bribing in 1922 C, W- Rendigs, 
a juror in a Federal Court trial. 

Bt Prince Humbert of Italy is visiting Buenos 


July 23—The Eucharistic Congress opened at 
Amsterdam. : Se ¥ 

'—Tnae Irish Free State freed from prison Art O’Brien, 
ex-Pres, Gaelic League of London; also Sean 
McGrath. ee = 

—The American Bar Association's statue of Black- 
stone was unveiled in the Law Courts, London, by 
U. S. ex-Atty. Gen. G. W. Wickersham. 

—Taxi cab war at N. Y¥. City reduces fares to 10 
cents a half mile. ‘ 

—Fire and panic killed 20 vhildren at movie theatre, 
Vera Cruz. 

—‘‘Battling Siki,’’ Senegal pugilist, married a white 
woman at N. Y. City. 

July 24—A mob at Myersville, Md., tarred and 

_ feathered a young white woman of Martinsburg, 
W. Va. Several later were convicted and put in 
prison. 

—Roumania and U. 8. signed Extradition Treaty. 

—Alice Astor, daughter of late Col, John Jacob 
Astor of N. Y., was married, at London, to the 
Russian Prince Serge P. Ne 

—Miss Felicite Ogelsby, daughter of the late Gov. 
R. J. Ogelsby of Ill., was married, at Rome, to 
Count Allesandro Cenci. Bolognetti. 

—Eulogio Lozade, who slew Miss Blossom Martin, 
a nurse, at N. Y. City, was executed at Sing Sing 

‘July 25—Luis Firpo, Argentine prize fighter, shook 
hands with President Coolidge at White. House. 

—Vatican at Rome announces cracks in St. Peter's 
dome are not dangerous... 

July 26—King George reviéwed, off Portsmouth, 
the British Navy—194 warships, with 30,000 
officers and men. 


Gates, Pa. 


City and nominated Rev. Norman Thomas for 
governorship. 

—U. S. Senator Lodge of Mass. was operated on at, 
Cambridge, Mass., for bladder trouble. 

—300,000 marched in anti-way parade at Vienna. 

July 28—Brazilian revolutionists evacuated City of 
Sao Paulo. 

—Gov. Bryan of Nebraska denounced as ‘‘militarise 
tic gesture” President Coolidge’s _proposal for 
een Day” (Defense Test Day) on 

ept. 12. 

—B. F. Rice, lawyer, killed himself at Tulsa, Okla., 

on grave of fatner, ex-U. 8. Senator B. F, Rice, 
Ar 


of 
~-Sec. of State Hughes and delegation of American 
lawyers arrived at Paris. 


—Medico suspended coinage of silver. hibition agent, was knifed to death at his home in 
ee had face om he inn ay killed 
ry. e he attacked her with. 6 Gran 
refused to indict her. Nae 
—Five destroyed 750,000 lbs. of powder at du Pont 
Storage plant, Carney’s Point, N. J. 
—Ei een Kearney, actress, got divorce at Paris from 
pe B. Dillingham, N. Y. City theatrical pro- 
Aug. 10—Fire destroyed 45,000,000 Ibs. o 
and several buiidings at US. Govt.'s Old Hewat 
tom aoe Mig e near hg abe Tenn. 
~~ wing on Mars, says Swi r r 
stationed on top of Mt. ‘Jungiraw. ot eee 
Aug. 11—John W. Davis, at Clarksb WAV 
accepted in a radio-broadcast address the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. ; 
—Andrew 8S. Anderson, Democratic nominee for 


lled by posse, near Pomfret, Conn. 
—Paris court granted divorce to wife of Julius 
Fleischmann, yeast maker, ex-Mayor of Cincinnati. 
July 30—U. 8: round-world airplanes flew from 
rough, England, to Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, 
—Great Britain has protested to the U.S. and Japan, 
that raising elevation of guns and battleships will 
Da poetion of Washington Arms Conference 
treaties. ; 
—80 were killed and over 30 injured when switehman 
derailed passenger train in Sunnyside yards, 
oodside, N. Y., overturning one car. 
ergt. A. Hruza, and W. J. Beigenbear, a mechanic, 
ide Killed in fall of army airplane’ at Rantoul, 


July 31—F. L, Stack, Dostal clerk, was wounded by 
mall robbers at Lackawanna Tailway station, BE. 
a Sel .J., but killed one of the men, and saved 

e@ mail, 

—Persia has pledged satisfaction and indemnity for 
the murder of U. 8, Vice Consul Imbrie by Teieran 
religious fanatics. 

—Sec. of State Hughes visited Brussels, with other 
Lithuania teed extradics with U.S 
—Lithuanta ratified extradition treat; 8.5 

Finland did so on Aug. 1. x 


AUGUST 


August. 1—William Blanchtfield, air mail pilot, 
. killed when his plane burned, at Reno, Nev, Sieg 


by ve enraged bull at bis farm near Beresford, 


—Rev. Wm. Wilkinson, “Bishop of Wall St,” 
married Mrs, P. T, b F 
Chia, a ; ose at Trinity P. §. 
; H. Fayatd, chauffeur, kill Irs. Dor 
Wood and himself, in an auto, Great Roe Oy 
Aug. 12—At N.Y. Fit, for his services in testifying 
against William J. Fallon, lawyer, who was ac- 
quitted of juror bribing, Charles Ww. endigs, 


Strike of city employces halts Dublin's electric convicted perjurer, was released {roi 
Aug. One, (the New Orleans) of the three U S by Judie Talley my General Sessions with ‘Deus 
round-world planes reached Hoefn Hornafjord, Yee. ey Ss 50 


Jand, with Lieut. Ne son, the others ret 
Kirkwall, Scotland, beca ise of mist and ene ba 
—The Executive Council of the Ame: ican Federation 
Ron-partican’” padorecnerte ay’ he Petsoual and 
= san" endorsement to the 
a ahs sai ced Jennie Crock ae 
rt at Paris divor ennie Croc 
from Malcolm Whitman. ay Vea 
—Assassin killed Mrs, Rosalie Evans on her ranch 
Aug's ae the’ sO d-world 
. 3—Tw) 0: e . 8. round-world pl 
Kirkwall for Iceland; Lieut. L. H. Sinith> orn x : 
der of the expedition, arrived: Lieut Wade was 
forced into sea by engine trouble, 115 miles off 


for release from Sing Sing Tison on cer 
Anti-Saloon Le: 
At P 


—Floods in China have drowned over 50,000 persons 
ess ; 


-~Mrs. Albert E. Moers, divore wife of an 
collector, was found shot to deat eo 
Norman Selby (“Kid"” Moose papilice ee 

crime. e 


rested in connection with t 
ladicted on murder charge, Aug. 19, 


Aug. 9—Stewart H. MeMull'n, ex-convict, ex-pro- y 


—Workmen began to d Ave. “L” g; 
Hou 2G bes: emolish 6th Aye. “L” Spur, - 


tate Court of Appeals dented application . 
cate 0: 


canis 


Governor of South Dakota, was gored to. death | 


s) 


, 


U.S. has refusei to adhere to tue vo 


pad 
tivo 


“dry” crusader. 
—Mrs. Clara Brulatour, former wife of J. E. Broula- 
Ee Y., was killed in motor accident near 


: yDt. 
Aug. is—ihe “Middle States Oil Corporation was 
pe into receivership by U. S. Court at N. Y. City. 
—President Coolidge left Washington for a vacation 
at his father’s home, Plymouth, Vt. Before going, 
he personally complimented, and Postmaster 
General New handed a $2,000 cneck to Eugee 
L. Stack, mail clerk at East Orange, N. J., who 
» on July 31 killed a mail robber. 
—Dr. Eligio Ayala was inaugurated President of 


Saigo 

—The body of Giacomo Matteotti, socialist Deputy 
} in Italian Parliament, who was kidnapped June 10, 
, was found in the woods near Scrofano, naked. 
with 2 file piercing the breast. 


DAWES PLAN PUT IN OPERATION. 
an 16—The Agreement of London was partly 
ned and initialed at a final plenary session of 
the London Conference. 
_ —Speeches were made by spokesmen for the United 
States, Great Britaia, France, Germany and 

.. Belgium upon the settlement that not only puts 
the Dawes plan into operation subject to ratifica- 
tion by tae French and German Parliaments, but 
solves the Ruhr problem through the French 
written guarantee of evacuation of the Ruhr 
within one year from Aug.’15, 1924. 

“Aug. 17—A break in the Grand Canal dike near 
Enhsien, in Western Shantung, has flooded 150 
villages and destroyed the crops. Some 60,000 

ns are affected. In other parts of China the 
oods are subsiding. 

Aug. 18—French troops began evacuation of the 

ubr by marching out of Offenburg and Appet- 
weier, two towns in Baden. 

—CGov. C. W. Bryan, of Neoraska, accepted in an 
address at Liacola, Democratic nomination for 

re Vice Presidency. 

Aug. 19—Charles G. Dawes, of Evanston, Ti, ac- 
cepted Repuolican nomination for the Vice 

I Presidency. 

_—President Coolidge, at Piymouth, Vt., gave to 
Henry Ford, for the latter's Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Mass., a maple syrup sap bucket 125 years’ 
old, made by Coolidge’s great-great-grandfather. 
With Ford were Thomas A. Edison and Harvey 

‘ Firestone. 

+ —Viscount Grey of Fallodon resigned leadership of 
Liberal P: in British House of Lords. 

Aug 20—At Manila, c urt martial has returned a 
verdict of guilty in the cases of 204 Philippine 
Scouts, charged with joining a mutiny, and has 
sentenced 199 of them to five years’ imprisonment 

with labor and the forfeiture of ail pay and allow- 

ances. Five of the Scouts were acquitted. ‘sue 
charges arose out of a refusal on the part of the 
men to obey orders. 

—Earthquakes in tea, § Turkestan have killed 50, 
and destroyed 4, ouses. 

udge R. W. ee and Mrs. Alice Muldoon 
Hilliard, both of Lousville, Ky., were married at 


- London, 
—"Chicken Pullers” gang killed Wm. Young, at 
N. Y. City. His two brothers also had been slain, 
- March 24, and spe ive 
_ Aug. 21—U. S. round-world pianes flew from Ice- 
Jand to Frederiksdahl, Southern Greenland. Lieut, 
Locatelli, Italian aviator, was lost on way, having 
been forced to sea by fog, 170 miles east of Cape 
‘Farewell. He was found and rescued with his 
f companions, Aug. 24. 
_ —At Goldsborough, Yorkshire, England, Princess 
Mary, daughter of King George and wife of Vis- 
count Lascelles, gave birth to her second child, a 
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i Lhe Phila. & R train was wrecked and 
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Chronology, 1925. — 


—Teleseopes all over the U. 5S. watched the planet 
Mars as it came closest to eaith since 1804. It 
will come closest again in 2007. 

—vu. S. and Holland signed off-coast-rum-running 


pact. 

Aug. 22—‘‘Strange Morse signals’’ were heard at 
Vancouver and London by radio listeners as Mars 
was closest to earth. Flashes of light were seen 
by Prof Schaer, observer on Mt. Jungfrau, Alps. 

—At N. Y. City the dismembered body of Aaron A. 
Graff, radio cabinet dealer, who vanished from his 
home on West 107th Street, Aug. 1, with $800 
in his pockets, wus found in a cellar on West 
or . Street, hermetically sealed in a galvanized 

‘on box. 

—6 bombs were exploded at Rio Janeiro, one at 
Argentine Consulate, another at Italian Consulate. 
waich latter caused cancellation of proposed. visit 
to Brazil of Italian Crown Prince Humbert. | 


TEXAS NOMINATES MRS, FERGUSON. 

Aug. 23—In Texas Mrs. Miriam A. “‘Ma” Ferguson 
(wife of J. E. Ferguson, a former Governor) anti- 

_ Ku Klux Klan candidate for Dem. nomination for 
Governor, won over Judge Felix Robertson. 

—The Prince 01 Wales left Southampton, England, on 
the Berer_aria, for N. Y. City. . 

Aug. 24—U. S. round-world planes flew from Freder- 
iksdal, Greenland, to Ivigtut, Greenland. , 

—Tornado destroyed R. C. Church at Patricks, La., — 
killing 9. va 

—A monkey beside the pulpit was used_as an argu- 
ment against evolution, by Rev. Z. C. O'Farrell, 
in Ist Bap, Ch., Butte, Mont. 

Aug. 25.—Tue French Chamber of Deputies tified 
tne Lausanne treaty with Turkey. pie: 

—Vice Chancellor Backes, at Trenton, N. J., ap- 
pointed temporary receiver for Wilson & Co., 
Chicago meat packers, on plea of a small stock-— 
holder. This was succeeded by an equity receiver-— 
ship, Aug. 26, at N. Y. Sean S 

—Divers have now recovered all of £7,000,000 gold. 
and silver bars from hull of Laurentic, sunk b; ’ 
German submarine in 1917, at mouth of Loug! 
Swilly, off north coast of Ireland. 

Aug. 26—The Government of Liberia urges U. 58. 
Government to check Marcus Garvey’s Universal 
Negro Improvement Association plan to colonize 
Liberia with American Negroes. 1 

—French Senate, 206 to 40, voted confidence in 
Premier Herriot’s London agreement on German 
Reparations. 5 

—E. S. Louis, a Jew, druggist at Freeport, N. Y.. 
who had been warned by Ku Klux Klan to leave 
the town, was kidnapped by men in an auto. _ 

—The Wanderer, last of the New Bedford whaling — 
ships, was wrecked on Middle Ground Shoals, off — 
Mass. coast. She was built in 1878. ‘ J 

Aug. 27—Trans-Atlantic steamships reached N. Y. : 
City with many oi passengers and crews injured ~ a 
by storm at sea; Arabic had 33 under surgeon’s 
care since Aug. 26, wen waves overswept ship. 

—Bagnishment from the Island of Manua by Capt. — 
Edward S. Kellogg, American Governor, of Chief 
Tui-Manua, selected by the natives as the new 
head of the late ruler’s family, is being protested ~ 
by the natives. ‘ , 

—Mail truck fire at N. Y., destroyed $500,000 in 
gems and cash. : 

—4Q died in wreck of train bound from Odessa to 
Moscow. ’ 

Aug. 28—President Coolidge ended his vacation at 
pees Vt., and left with’ family for Wash- 

on. px 

PRINCE OF WALES ARRIVES IN NEW YORK. 

Aug. 29—The Prince of Wales arrived in N.Y. Bay 
on the Cunarder Berengaria, was transferred to 

motor yacht Black Watch, which took. him to 
Glen Cove, N. Y., whence he went by automobile 
to the home of James A. Burden, Syosset. 

—The German Relohstas «31 to 127 (60 more than. 
two-thirds), ratified railroad bil, thereby enacting 
chief point in Dawes reparation report. Other 
ratifying acts also were passed. ‘ 

—Hurricane killed 86 and poole ud property on 

Lneetie Virgin and the Leeward Islands, est 

ndies. ' , : 

Aug. 30—The London agreement putting the Dawes 
reparation plan into effect was pear by repre- 
sentatives of all the powers, including Germany. 

—Owen D. Young assumed his duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments and announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of Gates. W. 
McGarrah, N. Y. banker, as American member of 
the General Board of the new German Bank of 


Issue. 
The Prince of Wales dined with President Coolidge 
White House and returned in evening to 


osset, N. Y- 
Bees any wounded, in renews at Herrin, 


—6 were killed, si 
Iil,, of riots over Ku Klux Klan, foliowing drop- 


of murder charges against Shelton brothers 
chs of Constable Coule , alleged Klan leader. 


ort 


, 


» —Lieut 


_—Lieut. A. Pearson, Army aviator, 


_ —League of Nations Assembly, at Geneva, 


ead TE da | i Maan ae | 
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Aug. 30—U. S. lifted ban on shipments of arms 
to Cuba. - 


—At Manila, Thomas Riveral, 57th Infantry, ring- 
leader of a band of Filipino Scouts, fourteen of 
whom were found guilty of mutiny at court-matrial, 
was sentenced to 20 years in prison. The rest 
got 5 to 15 years. : OPE ce 

were injured when the train ‘‘Detroiter 
smasned into rear of the Lake Shore Limited near 
Savannah, N, Y., in a fog. 

—Soviet Russia hoisted her flag over Wrangel Island, 
Aretic Ocean. 

—W. E. Barnie, science teacher of Edinburgh, swam 

_-the Firth of Forth from Burntisland to Granton, a 
feat never before accomplished. The distance 

“direct ‘is only six, miles, but owing to the tide 
Barnie covered ten miles. His time was 4 hours 
and 10 minutes. 

—Cosnm0 Poccolli, 25, out of work, leaped to death 

. from: Williamsburg Bridge while movie men 
snapped pictures of him. - 

Aug, 31—U.S. round world planes flew from Ivigtut, 
Greeniand, to Ice Tickle, Labrador. 

—The Prince of Wales practised at polo at Westbury, 
eh IL, and took a motor-boat ride on Long Island 
Sound. 


_—Todor Alexandroff, head of the Macedonian 
'. revolutionaries, 


was assassinated near Sofia, 
Bulgaria, 9 

—A man jumped from Manhattan Bridge into East 
River and drowned. 


SEPTEMBER 

Sept. 1—Dawes German reparation plan went 
into effect at noon. 

—The Prince of Wales saw the French horse, Epinard, 
beaten by the American horse, Wise Counsellor, in 
the first International Special race at Belmont 
Park, L. I. 

—The Fifth Assembly _of the League of Nations 
met at Geneva; Dr. Giuseppe M dtia, ex-Pres. of 
Switzerland, was elected President. 

—An infernal machine has been found.in the mauso- 
leum in Lenin Red Square in Moscow, where the 
embalmed body of Nicolai Lenin is seen daily by 
thousands. é 

—Hurricane killed several persons and iaid waste 
St. John Isle, U. S. Virgin group. » 

aap 2—U. S. round-world planes flew from Ice 

ckle, Labrador, to Hawkes Bay, Newfoundland. 

—Laying of the first cabie from New York to Rome 
was begun at Hammel, Rockaway Beach. k 

T. M. Conroy and Private H. Artez died 
in fall of Army plane. at San Anfonio, Texas. 

—At Paris, Owen D Young, Agent General ad 

‘interim for reparation payments, officially in- 
formed the Reparation Commission that the 


German Government had paid into the Reichsbank ; 


in Berlin for the account of the Agent General 
20,000,000 gold marks. 


Tall at Dayton, Ohio. 


Sept. 3—U. 8S. round-world planes flew from Hawkes 


ay, Newfoundland, to Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
—Civil war began in China, within 20 miles of 
Shanghai, in Hwangtu-Nansiang district. 
—Anti-Soviet fighting goes on in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, 
—Natives rebel all over Morocco. 
: - ( Pop") Geers died 
racing accident at Wheeling, W. Va. 
—Dario Resta, auto racer, died in accident at 
Brookland, England. ‘ 
aia 4—The Prin¢e of Wales continued his round of 
ally outdoor recreations on Long Island—polo, 
Carian golf. 
ee! 5—U, 8. round-world airplanes flew from 
- Pictou, -N. S., but were forced down to Casco 
Bay, Me., by fog, whence they went ashore near 
Brunswick. 


in harness horse 


—Crown Prince Humbert, of Italy, left Montevideo 


for Rome, after visit to Argentina, Chili and 
Uruguay. 


Sept. G—U. §. round-world airplanes, incluin 
: Lieut. Wade's, flew from Casco Bay, Me.. to 
oston. 


voted to 


call a European arms conference. 
Chile under Gen. 


—New Cabinet took office in 
Luis ane. ~ 
mn. J. N. J. outte, commander of the Allied 
forces on the Rhine, issued orders, in conformity 
with the London agreement, permitting the 
return to the occupied territory of all persons who 
have been expelled, except those persons whose 
presence ‘would be inimical to the peace equally 
desired by both sides.” He also ordered execution 
of the amnesty clauses, dropping political prosecu- 
tions and releasing prisoners. : 
—The Prince of Wales danced at GC. H. Mackay’s 
Roslyn estate and met Gen. Pershing. He at- 
vended races at Belmont Park. 


Chronology, 


died in plane | 


an 


1924. 


—Miss Emily L. Winthrop, daughter of bank 


G. L. Winthrop, of Lenox; Mass., married C, L, 


Miles, chauffeur, and her sister, Miss Kate, 
married D. S. Morse, electrician, at Interlaken, 


—Sept. 7—Gen. Chang, of Manchuria, declared 


war against Peking Government. r 
—The body of Wm. Ryan, labor leader, of Denver, 


skull fractured, was found on Lake Shore Limited _ 


. 


train, east-bound, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ROUND-WORLD AIRMEN REACH N. Y. 


Sept. 8—U. S. round-world airplanes flew from 
Boston to New York, circled over latter city and 
landed at Mitchel Field, Mineola, in view of the 
Prince of Wales-and 5,000 others. 
had played polo and his eye was hurt with a -clod 
kicked up by a pony. Bae “ 

—M. J. Gecoy was arrested at Williamstown, N. Y., 
and committed to the State Hospital at Ogdens- 
burg charged with sending a threatening letter 
to the Prince of Wales. 3 

—1,100 marines were landed at Shanghai from 
U. S. and other foreign warships as civil war 
closed in on city. ; 

—Thomas Hinds, veteran harness horse racer, was 
killed by accident in race at N. Y. State Fair, 
Syracuse. B 

—vrire destroyed Hotel Kaaterskill, near Haines 
Falls, N. Y. , 

—The Sunset Limited was wrecked near Boon, Ariz. 

Sept. 9—2 U. S. round-world airplanes (Smith and 
Wade) flew from Mineola, N. Y., to Washington: 
they were forced down awhile by fog and rain at 


ie 


The Prince © 


’ 


Aberdeen, Md.; Nelson had to change machines h 


north of Baltimore. : 
—Chilan Parliament refused to accept resignation 

of President Alessandri; he took refuge at U. S. 

Embassy. He was granted 6 months’ leave of 


absence and Gen. Luis Altamirano assumed Vice _ 


Presidency. 


—The death sentence against 24 leaders of the | 


uprising in Georgia has been carried into effect: 
among those executed were 8 members of the 
Central Committee of the Social 
Party, including Gen. Diugelly, former commander 
of the Georgian National Army; M. Khomeriky, 
Chairman of the joint committee of the Anti- 
Bolshevist parties; M. Tsheyidez, Chairman of the 
committee of Batum groups. 

—Gems valued at $125,000 belong to Lady Mount- 
batten and Mrs. J. S. Cosden, vanished from the 
Cosden home at Port Washington, N. Y. 

Sept. 10—At Chicago, life imprisonment in Joliet 
Penitentiary for the murder of 14-year-old Bobby 
Franks on May 14 last, and 99 years in the same 

1 prison for kidnapping their victim, was the sentence 
Passed by Judge Jonn R. Caverly on Nathan F. 
Leopold jr. and Richard Loeb. 
:—100 sailors from U. S. cruiser’ Rochester were 
landed at Ceiba, Honduras, to guard American 
Sept cs oath F 1 
ept. 11—Nathan F. Leopold jr. and Richard Loeb, 
sentenced for life to Joliet (Ill.) State Penitentiary, 
ae tee by — Ne Chicago ae began to 
e their terms for kidnappi and murderin: 
Robert Franks. pias parece 
ag ho aes of Wales joined in a fox bunt on Long 
sland. 


Fig troops in Ruhr began evacuation of Dort- 


m 
pint 12—16,792,781 individuals took part in 6,535 
fense Day demonstrations throughout ‘the 
United States, according to telegraphic reports to 


the War Dept. Over 30,000 Red Cross nurses 
reported for duty. Over a million persons par- 
ticipated in the N. Y. City area arades and 


Meetings were held in the 5 boroughs. —_. 
—The Prince of Wales rode in the Interborough 
subway and saw N. Y. City trom tower of Wool- 
Waldorf Actouls Hotel, N. ¥ 
—Valdorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y, City, has been sold 
by the Astors to du Pont-Boomer ‘syndicate. 
now subsiding, has killed 


—Epidemic of meningitis, 
S30 et sane. 

Armando Casalini, a Fascist Deputy in Itali 
Parliament, was assassinated Ang 4 peep 
adherent of Matteotti, 4 
aszassinated by sti, 

Chinese Parliament elected Dr. W. W. Yen 

Seph ISU. § 

. - S. round-world airplanes flew from 

Washington, D, C., to Da ton one 

—The Prince of Wales, at Meadow Brook, N. Y, 
saw U.S. team beat British team, 16 to 15, in 
first international polo match. 

—Gen. J. J. Pershing, 
list of the Army. 
—U. 8. Arm 

destroyed 


y fire. 


- Ee guieie in Armenia destroyed 102 villages 


and killed hundreds of people. 


at 64, was placed on theretired — 
powder magazine near Honolulu was — 


Democratic — 
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storms ki 
_ —Sir Basil Zaharoff married the Spanish Duchess 


: ion 


Nee a ee A eee 
pate te 


overnor and several State officials, 


wi 
_.in pronibition crusade at Little Rock, ag 


> —The body of Elizabeth Johnson, 15, snot to death, 
Mer found 


‘ in busnes near Carnegie Lake, Kingston, 


ee cg baa fire to big oil fa Monterey, 
Sal.; two soldiers were burned to death; $3,000,- 
- 000 property was burned. ¥ 
Sept. 15—U. S. round-world airplanes fiew from 
- Dayton, Ohio, to Chicago. a 3 
—New cable between U. S. and Santo Domingo. 
—Roebbers bound the maid, attacked Miss Edith 
Bobe and her male escort, and got 3100,000 of her 
ems, at her apartment on E. 53d St., N. Y. C. 
—tThe Prince of Wales attended the races at Belmont 
Park, N. Y. 
—Jimmy Murphy, champion auto racer, was killed 
when his car crashed into fence at State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. 


U. S. POLO TEAM WINS CUP. 


Sept. 16—The Prince of Wales saw U. S. polo team 
win over the British in second and deciding match 
at. Meadow Brook, N. Y. 

—35 men were entombed by blast in Kemmerer 
coal mine at Sublet, Wyo. 

—Lieut. Com. J. D. O'Callaghan of British warship 
Constance, and 5 others. were killed by auto at 
St. John’s, N. F-. 

—N. Y. State Supreme Court at Buffalo ordered 
list of 5,000 Ku Klux Klan members made public. 

Sept. 17—The Prince of Wales visited Julia Richman 
High School, N. Y. City, the American Museum, 

* and two newspaper oifices, and played squash at 
Racquet and Tennis Club. 

—1U,. S. round-world airplanes flew from Chicago to 
Omaha. 

—‘‘Loeb and Leopold have escaped death and we 
are going to cm said Thomas J. Foran, seven- 
teen, of Philadelphia, who, with Claude Dabbs, 
nineteen, of Baltimore, was convicted at Balti- 
more of murder and sentenced to death. 

—At Leavenworth, Kan., five Negroes, former 
members of the 24th Infantry, sentenced to life 
imprisonme t in connection with the Houston, 
Tex., riots, were paroled from the Federal Peni- 
tentiary. They were sentenced for life with 67 
other Negro soldiers for disobedience in time of 
war and assault with intent to murder. 13 others 
were hanged. ° 49 remain in prison, 4 have died 
and the others paroled. : 

—British freight steamer Asian, New Orleans for 
Liverpool, was wrecked in fog off Cork, Ireland. 
—The Red Army retrieved flis, the capital of 
Georgia, after desperate fighting. At least 660 
leading citizens were executed immediately by a 
Cheka detachment to teach the town a lesson. 

Hundreds of others were imprisoned. 

Sept 18—U. S. round-world airplanes flew from 

Omaha, Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo., to Muskogee, 


Okla 

—The Prince of Wales lunched in Wall St. district, 
saw a baseball game at the Polo Grounds, visited 
the telephone building on Walker St., and saw a 
play uptown. — 

—Day & Heaton, stock brokers at N. Y. City, were 
put into bankruptcy, alleging defalcation by 
yanished partner. 

Sept. 19—U. S. round-world airplanes flew from 
Muskogee, Okla., to Dallas, Tex. 

Hunn, 55, of Chicago, was beaten 


poate at her villa, 


with hammer and shot to deat. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

—On Herald Island the skelctons were found of 
4 members of Stefansson’s 1913-1918 Canadian 
Govt. Arctic Expedition—Dr. A. F. MacKay, 
Jas. Mutray, Henry Beuchat, and 8S. S. Morris. 
Capt. Lane of the schooner Herman hoisted the 
U. S flag over the isJana. 

Sept. 20—U. 8. round-world airplanes reached El 
Paso, Tex. (Ft. Bliss), from Dallas, Tex. 

—The Prince of Wales called on the widow of Col. 
Theo. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, Ney. 

—Italy and Switzerland signed arbitration treaty 
at me. 


’ Sept. 21—U. S. round-world airplanes flew from 


1 Paso, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz. 
-~-The Prince sot Wales left Syosset, N. Y., for his 
al a, Can. 
—Hirg destroyed Gedney Farm Hotel, White Plains, 


: Sept. 22—U. S. round-world airplanes flew. from 
u 


ppt ae to og Diego, Cal.. which place 
eft las arch. é 
Bion illed 55 n Wisconsin and 5 in Minnesota. 


‘of Marchesa at Pontoise, France. 


.—The Council of the League of Nations agreed to 


ask for aninternat.ona arms conference at Geneva 
June 15. 1925. tn 
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ae -14—6) prominent citiz ns, including an ex- 


10% 


—tThe Rev. L. M. Hight o: Ina, Il., and Mrs. Wil- 
ford Sweetin, also of Ina, are under yates 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., in consequence of the death by 

pag of the woman's husband and the preacher's 

Sop. "23—U. §.- round-world airplanes réach 

ae = ge eee trom San) Diego, Ga ee 

ver Neva ; 
martial law was declared. Sener Soe 

Sept. 25—N. Y. State Republican Convention, at 
Rochester, nominated Theo. Roosevelt for Gov- 
ernor. He resigned Sept. 26 as Asst. Sec. of tne 


Navy. 

—President Cool dge spoke at Philadelphia, at the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the meeting 
of the frst Continental Congress. 

ge 8 S. round-world airplanes arrived at San Fran- 


cisco. 

ae 26—N. Y. State Democratic Convention, at 
yTAaC! renominated Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 

—Flames destroyed Midland Beach (Staten Islan 
Amusement Fark, 4 hotels, trolley terminal, an 
65 bungalows. : 

—The Prince of Wales arrived at his ranch at High 
River, Alberta, Can. , 


—The widow of ‘Warren Rawson, pork packer, was 


shot and killed and her daughter, Nina, was 
wounded at Cincinnati. 

Sept. 27—U..S. round-world airplanes flew from 
San Francisco to Eugene, Ore. 


—Fire destroyed Hotel Del Monte (Cal.). i. 


—wWhaleback freighter Clifton sank in storm in 
Lake Huron with crew of 28. 5 
—Milton Pavlowa, a Greek, jumped from Brooklyn 

Bridge and | ved. HAAG -4(® 
—Jewels valued at $50,000 were stolen from home 
of John Sanford, Brookville, L. I., N. Y. 


ROUND-WORLD FLYERS COMPLETE TASK. 


Sept. 28—U. S. round-world flyers ended their 
journey by arriving at Seattle, Wash., from 
Eugene, Ore. 


_Sodlalist Party of N.Y. met at N. Y City and 


nominated Norman Thomas for Governor, 
—Daylight ite, tev ended at N. ¥ City at 2 A. M. 
—wWarsaw, the M 

Archbishop George of the Orthodox Eastern 


Church of Poland last February, was convicted ee 


and sentenced to 12 years in Behe A. 
Sept. 29—Tabiba Merwanji Daial, British High 
Commissioner for India, has resigned. > 
—At Panama, special envoys from the Latin- 
American countries and Spain participated in 
the dedication of a monument of Balboa in com- 
memoration of the 400th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Pacific Ocean. " 
Sept. 30—Slight earthquake shocks were felt at 


Portland, Me., and at points near the Canadian i: . 


border. 
—Severe fighting. continues around Shanghai. 
—Mrs: Julia A. 


was shot to death at Chicago. he gh 


OCTOBER ‘ 


Oct. 1—Jimmy O’Connell, outfielder of the New x 


York Giants, who cost $75,000, and Cozy Dolan. 
one of the Giants’ coaches, were found guilty by 
Commissioner Landis of offering $500 to Heinie 
Sand, shortstop of the Philadelphia National 
League Club, to throw that game (Sept. 27) when 
the Giants clinched the National League pennant. 


The Persian Government turned over to the — 


American Charge d’Affaires at Teheran a check 


for $60,000, which wil be paid to the widow of © 


Major Robert W. Imbrie, as reparation for the 
kill ng of the American Vice Consul at Teheran 
during a religious demonstration. f 


—Judge Thayer, at Dedham, Mass., refused to sel — 


aside verdct of a that 3 years ago convi 

Nicola Sacco an 

ing a paymaster and his guard at So. Braintree. 

—pDr. N. D. Hillis became pastor emeritus of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Vite 

Oct. 2—The fifth assembly of the League of Nations, 
at Geneva, adopted a compulsory arbitration 

rotocol and a ¢all for a disarmament conference 

The Council adjourned Oct. 3. 

Oct. 3—King Hussein of the Hedjaz, formerly 

of Mecca and recently self-pro- 

claimed Caliph of all the faithful Moslems, re- 

signed from 
osiem Caliphate. 

—At Dayton, Ohio (Wilbur py Field), a small 
army dirigible carried an ane ane high into the 
air and then released it and the plane flew off on 

The feat had never been ac- 


» Gustow, 27, Sunday school teacher 
who confessed on Aug. 19 that he had set fire to 
-more than 100 buildings in N. Y. City to “get a 
thrill,’ was sentenced in General Sessions. to the 


Matteawan. 


ouglas, 30, widow and horsewoman, 
a 


Bartolomeo Vanzetti of murder=-— 


th the Hedjaz Kingdom and the 


ae Fae —_— i? ae ee eee ee " 


onk Smaragd, who assassinated 


Por 


Cot. 4—At Dayton, Ohio, Capt. Burt: E. Skeel, 
.U. 8, A., one of the lead ng pilots of the Army 
Air Service, was killed when his plane collapsed 
high in the air as he was about to cross the start- 
ing line in the competition for the Pulitzer trophy 
‘in the premier air speed event of this continent. 
—Ezra Meeker, 94, arrived. by army airplane at 
Dayton, Ohio, from Seattle, Wash., having flown 
in 3 days along a course it took him weeks to 
cover in a wagon 72 years ago when he went west. 
—Mrs M H. Chappell, 109, died at Seekonk, R I. 
- Oct. 5—In fight in Camaguey, Cuba, between 
Police and a political procession of adherents of 
ex-Pres. Menocal, who is a candidate for re- 
election, 11 were killed and 60 wounded. 
—Zenas Smith, of Buffalo, was swept to death over 
the American Falls at Niagara. é ‘ 
—Charges of monopolistic and discriminatory acts 
by the Aluminum Co of America are made in a 
report by the Federal Trade Commission in 
response to a Senate resolution asking for data 
on trade conditions affecting household utensils. 
Alleging that the company has a practically com- 
plete monopoly of the production of aluminum 
in the U S., and that this fact, combined with a 
high protective tariff on aluminum, enables it to 
control the price of aluminum, the Commissic . 
asserts there have been repeated violations of the 
consent decree entered againsh the company in 
1912 under the Anti-Trust Act: ; 
Oct. 6—Rev. H. E. Fosdick, Baptist, resigned_the 
; pulpit of First Presbyterian Church, N. Y. City. 
(et. e U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Shenan- 
doah, left Lakehurst, N J., on a trip to the State 
of Washington and back, 7,000 miles. By night 
_ she was passing over No. Carolina. 
—~Prof. A. L. Hall-Quest, of the Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
got, at Chicago, divorce from his wife who, he 
alleged, wished to marry F. W. Hart. Mrs. Hart 
divorced her husband Oct. 13. Hall-Quest re- 


‘ 


— 


signed from the Univ. of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Hall- 
Quest married Hart, Oct. 16, at Chicago. 


= 


LABOR GOVT. IN GREAT BRITAIN FALLS. 


Oct. 8—In the British House of Commons, Premier 
MacDonald's Labor Government crashed_ after 
9 months of power when, at the end of a 7-hour 
debate, Tories and Liberals un ted in passing, by 
a vote of 364 to 198, a demand for inquiry into 
the withdrawal of a prosecution of James Campbell 
\ for sedition. Campbell, editor of the Communist 
Workers' Weekly, was accused of inciting soldiers 
to mutiny and the Opposition charged political 
pressure from Labor's Left caused dropping the 


“case. 

-~-The Mexican Government signed a treaty of 
peace, commerce and navigation with the Jap- 
anese Government. This abrogates the treaty 
which was the first that Japan celebrated with an 
Occidental country upon a. basis of complete 
item 

_—The U. S. Navy dirigible, Shenandoah, reached 
_ Ft, Worth, Texas. 

—At Chicago, William Bell, 32, a Negro, was beaten 
to death by men and boys on the west side after 
he had been charged with assault on a young girl. 

—The last rivet was driven by ex-Gov. B. B. Odell 
in the veh cular suspension bridge over the Hudson 

_ River, connecting Peekskill and Bear Mountain. 

Oct. 9—King George dissolved British Parliament 
after it had passed the Lrish Boundary Bill; general 
elections were set for Oct. 29. 

—U. 8. dirigible, Shenandoah left Ft. Worth, Tex., 
for San Diego, Cal., arriving there Oct. 10. 

—Mohandas Gandhi, non-cooperationist leader: in 

India, has finished his 21-day fast in penance for 
_ _ Hindo-Moslem rioting at Calcutta. 

Oct. 10—The contract for the 800,000,000 gold mark 
Joan to the German Government under the Dawes 
pee was signed at the Bank of England. The 

J. 8. underwrites $110,000,000. 


WASHINGTON WINS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


—By beating the N. Y. Giants, 4 to 3, the Washington * 
club, at the National Capital, won 4 of 7 games in 
the world series and became the 1924 U. S. base- 
ball champions. (See Baseball, elsewhere). 

—At Newport News, Va., the army blim ‘C-2, the 
largest non-rigid lighter-than-air craft Built in the 
U. S., was badly damaged and several of its crew 
Mack Wace 4 sbomb it ue Tena ennioaed 
while it was in the air over Langley Field. Lieut. 
B. N. Martin died later. 

—Edward R. Thomas, of N. Y. City, married, at 
Paris, Leslie Cotten, an actress. 

Oct. 11—At Tacoma, Wash., on the first ballot, the 
jury in the Federal Court acquitted Roland 
Pothier, former Sergeant of the 213th Engineers, 
of killing Major Alexander Cronkhite at Camp 
Lewis in October, 1918. 

, —Sarazen beat the French horse, Epinard, in special 

race at Latonia, Ky, 
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—Miss Edith Burchell, 29, a ‘phone employ 


' after sending ner clothes and 31,000 to her parents 

and wiring them of her suicide intent. 

Oct. 12—The German dirigible balloon, ZR-3, left 
Friedrichshafen, bound for the U. 
livered to the American Government. 4 

—Tne Prince of Wales visited Duluth, Minn. | 

—WMrs. Ruth Garver died in paracaute fall at National 

Air Congress meet, Wichita, Kan. 

Oct. 13—The Chekiang forces, defending Shanghai 
against the attacks of the invading Kiangsu 
armies, surrendered and an armistice was declared 
between the opposing forces. 

gen ZR-3 passed over the Azores on way to the 

—Henry Ford announced withdrawal of his Muscle 

Snoals bid. 

—The Dawes Plan officially went into operation 
when the Reparation Commission assured, by 
resolution, the payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion an 800,000,000 gold mark loan to Germany 

—U S. Supreme Court ruled Soviet Russia cannot be 
sued in U. S. without Russia‘s consent. 

—The Prince of Wales visited the Chicago stock 

yards, the University of Chicago, and the Field 

Museum. 

—Because Ziang Sun Wan, convicted of killing 3 

other Chinese at Washington, D. C., wassubjected 

to police ‘third degree’’ with a resultant “con- 
fession’’ the U. 5. Supreme Court gave him a new 

trial. The killings were on Jan. 21, 1919. 

Oct. 14—The ZR-3 neared the ‘New England 
coast. 

—The $110,000,000 loan to Germany was offered at 
N. Y., and taroughout U. S., and was oversub- 
scribed in 15 minutes. 

—The body of Frank B. Brandegee, a U. S. Senator 
from Connecticut, was found killed by gas, at his 
home at Washington, D. C. His suicide was said 
to,be due to losses in land speculation. 

—Gun fights between Chinese factions, the On 
Leongs and the Hip Sing Tongs has caused § 
murders at N. Y. City, Newark, N. J., and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

—The Prince of Wales visited Henry Ford and his 
auto factory at Detroit. : 

—At San Francisco, a jury in U. S. Court cleared 
C. Vanderbilt Whitney of eharges brought by 
Evan Burrowes Fontaine, dancer, in a $1,000,000 
breach of promise suit. ea 

—The indictment against Capt. R. Rosenbluth, 
accused of murder of Maj. A. P, Cronkhite at 
Camp Lewis, was dismissed in U. S. Court at 
Tacoma, Wash, 

—Mrs. Lewis B. Woodruff, author, jumped to death 
from her home at N, Y. City. 

—Convicted of violating Prohibition Law, Sheriff 
Don Chafin was sentenced at Huntington, W. Va., 
to 2 years in prison and was fined $10,000. 

Oct. 15—The ZR-3, dirigible, arrived at N. Y. City 
from Germany, and proceeded to her anchorage 
at, Lakehurst, N. J. 

—The Prince of Wales visited Toronto, Can., and 
fell off his horse in a fox hunt. 

—The Wahabis have occupied the city of Mecea. 

—At Middletown, Conn., Mrs. Johanna Tell accused 
of manslaughter in causing the death last April of 
Charle’ Blair, by whom she was employed as house- 
Roeper, on @ Killingworth farm, was acquitted by a 
jury. 


FIGHTING IN CANTON. 


Oct. 16—One thousand persons have been killed and 
$7,000,000 of property destroyed in the last’ 5 days 
at Canton, China, in fights between labors and 
merchants. 

—The U.S. dirigible balloon, Shenandoah, left Sau 
Diego, Cal., for‘Camp Lewis, Wash. . The ZR-3 is 
to be named Los Angeles. . eles : 

—Naval Ensign M. J. Flanders and Machinist R. H. 
Kerr died 
Cal.; at Glendale, Cal., Lieut. Com., G. GC. Dick- 
man of Naval Air Reserve was killed when bis 

lane burned. 

—Ernest Ansterberg, a champion auto racer, died on 
the new speedway at Charlotte, N. C., when his 

rs ee the ee Pe 
ct. 17—A group of N, Y. actors breakfasted at the 
White House Bnd Al Jolson and Raymond Hitch- 
cock made Pres. Cooli ge laugh. 

Bitreey Bethel A. M. EB. Church was burned, at 


cago. 

Oct, 18—Texas Supreme Court ruled that Mrs. M. A. 
Ferguson is a legally qualified candidate for 
Sonor wr S. Ch ithd tN I 

——Canon W.S. Chase withdrew at N. Y., his charge 
of perjury against Firpo, Argentine boxer. ig 

—dJury at Middelburg, Pa., found Mrs. H. G, Willow 
Sully Haare ea) beni for allesed complicity 

el. (who was com 
in killing of her husband, SPL Ae aeons 


Ms 
Dover, N. J., killed ‘herself in a Chicago Hotel,~ 


S., to be de- 


in airplane collision over Coronado,- 


ee ee ee ea 


WAR, le 


Oct. 19—2 were killed, 75 injured in rear-end col- 

; lision of two electric trains, at Tonawanda, loaded 

v with Phil., and N. J., excursionists returning from 

he Shenandoah, dirigib 
—The enandoa igible, left Camp Lewis, 

Bfi Wash., for San Diego, Cal. i - 

: —The Prince of Wales arrived at Montreal. 

. Oct. 20—The U. S. Supreme Court held that the 

» contempt provisions of the Clayton act are con- 

stitutional and that railroad strikers who demand 

; it must have-a trial by jury. It also declared that 

; the relationship of employer and employee does 

. not cease when the employee strikes, and this law 

applies to him. 

—13 were killed, 18 injured in explosion on U. 5S. 
Scout Cruiser Trenton during target practice off 
Virginia Capes. 

—President Ebert dissolved German Reichstag at 
request of Cabinet, pending a general election. 
—The Producing Managers’ Assoc., N. Y. City, yoted 

P unanimously to dissulve. 

Oct. 21—N. Y. State Court of Appeals unanimously 
upheld forgery conviction of W. H. Anderson, ex- 
Supt. anti-Saloon League. 

—French troops in Rubr evacuated zones of Carls- 
ruhe and Mannheim. 

—tThe U. S. and Canada exchanged at Washington 
ratifications of the convention for the protection 
of the halibut fish of the North Pacific. 

—U. 8. Navy dirigible, Shenandoah, reached San 
Diego, Cal., from Camp Lewis, Wash. 

—The Tong-Hip Sing feud has caused 4 Chinese 

* deaths in State of Sonora, Mex. 

—Osman Digna, ex-Emir of the Soudan, has been 

freed after 22 years in prison at Wady Halfa. 

" Oct. 22—The dirigible, Shenandoah, left San Diego, 

Cal., for Ft. Worth, Tex. ; 
—Col. J. G. Emery, ex-Nat'l Commander of the 
American Legion, was shot and wounded at his 

. office, Grand Rapids, Micn., by a jealous man. 

. Oct. 23—Without advance warning, the Internal 

Revenue Bureau made available for public inspec- 

tion lists of Federal income taxpayers and amounts 

paid by them to the Government since Jan. 1, 1924. 


GEN. FENG CAPTURES PEKING. 


‘ —Feng Yu Hsiang, “the Christian General,” com- 

mander of portions of the 11th Division of the 
i‘ Chinese National Army, revolted at Peking, seized 
mn the city gates, cut all telegraph and telephone lines 


A\ and stopped alltrains. President Tsao Kun took 

x. refuge at foreign legation. 

—The body of Pope Leo XIII, who died in 1903, has 

‘ been removed from the Vatican to the Basilica of 

“ St. John Lateran, Rome. : 

4 —The Prince of Wales went from Montreal to Hamil- 
ton, Mass., where he rode to tne hounds of the 
Myopis. Hunt Club. 

—The body of H. H. McHenry, of Ardmore, Pa., was 
found, chained to a tree on Green Mountain, near 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Canada, voted to continue 


—Ontario Province, 
Temperance Act. é 

” —British Foreign Office protested to Soviet Russia 

¢ against Communist propaganda in Great Britain, 

ne and cites an alleged letter by Zinovieff calling for 
organizing Red Army. 

Oct. 24—The Prince of Wales returned to N. Y. City 
‘at end of North American tour, and early Oct. 25, 
Jeft on the Olympic for England. 

—The dirigible, Shenandoah, left Ft. Worth, Tex., 
for Lakeburst, N. J. 

— Following the suicide two weeks ago of his daughter, 
Marie Louise, 17, F. R. Chambers jr. of N. Y. City 
ended his life at San Francisco. 

Oct. 25—Ulster expelled E. de Valera, Republican 
leader, and he went to Dublin. 

—Tsao LE od resigned Ks Presidency of the 
Central nese Government. 

—tThe dirigible, Shenandoah, arrived at Lakehurst, 

t- oS an pulling, her 9,000 mile voyage to Pacific 

orthwest. - 

—H. G. Wallace, U. 8. Sec. of Agriculture, died at 
Washington Peace following operation on appen- 
dix and ga! adder. 

—Mexico ordered its consulates in Great Britain 
closed, effective Nov. 1. ; 

—Owing to revolutionary plots, : India’s Viceroy 
evoked emergency powers Bergal. 

Oct. 26—Gen. P. E. Calles, Mexico's President- 

. ect, reached N. ¥. City from Europe and was 
Wa geet a representatives of the U. S. Goyern- 

i ment al 2 : 

- —Bamon De Valera was arrested at Londonderry, 

“Treland, where he went to speak, apd was sen- 

tenced, Noy. 1, to a year in prison, for. entering 

Northern Ireland. ek faker re 


—The body of Henry Sienkiewicz, ‘author of “Quo 


—3 workmen have died and 31 are in hospital from 


—U. S. Cruiser Huron landed 100 marines at Taku, 
—Robbers killed L. K. Rittenhouse, rubber manu- 
—A. H. 


Oct. 28—France recognized Russian Soviet Govt. 


. Vadis,” was put in a vault at St. e 
A a Dp at St Join's Cathedral. 


a form of lead-gas poisoning in Jai 
Standard Oil Co., Eayway, N ¢ J. ees 
Oct. 27—The Council of the League of Nations met. 
e Scheie ee at in ’ 
—Mrs. P. M. Urdang, born in Russia, and z 
eS er “114 years old on Serer 29, died ot 
. iv. 


for Peking. 


facturer, near his home, Orange, N. J. 
Loeb, father of R. A. Loeb, ore of the 
eaters boy’s slayers, died of heart trouble, at 


DAWES PLAN IN OPERATION. 


—At Paris, execution of all preliminaries of the 
Dawes plan was registered in the presence of 
Ss. P. Gilbert jr., Agent-Gen. for Reparation 
Payments, and J. E. Sterrett, American mMember-of 
the Transicr Con:ntittee, who were presented by 
©. D. Young, the retiring Agent-Gen. The final 
act, which completed the steps necessary for the 
Geclaration of complete operativeness of the — 
Dawes plan, was official notification of the re- — 
establishnient of the economic unity of Germany 
by the withdrawal from the Ruhr of the Allied 
economic machinery. The Dawes organizations 
supersede the Reparation Commission in direct 
control of reparations, . My | 

—Mob, at Wayland, Ky.. smashed into jail, got ~ 
Negro prisoner accused of killing white coal miner, 
and lynched him. ‘ 6 

— Oct. 29—General Parliamentary elections in Eng- — 
cone eee ae the LAr and 
resto ne Conservatives ories) to rie 
with the aid of Liberal votes. , ail: 

—Feter Veregin, head of the Doukhobors Colony — 
of British Columbia, and 5 other persons were ; 
killed and 10 seriously injured in a mysterious 
explosion on a train of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. tetween Nelson and Grand Forks,B.C. 

— A dypap ite Llast caused a hole that united the two 
separated tunnels of the proposed vehicular tube 
under the North River, at N. Y. City. — on, 

— Army airplanes rose 13,000 feet near Wash.,D.C., 
and broke up clouds by Llasting them with clec- te" 
trified sand. : fae SiR 

—Oct. 30—U. 8. Court at Cleveland, O., refused 
to enjoin the Internal Revenue Collector from 
making public the Federal Income Tax returns. 

—W ith tetraethyl lead poison causing a fifth death, = __ 
the N. Y. City Board of Health prokitited sale or 
use of gasoline cortaining lead or other deleterious 
suLstances. Sinilar action was ordered in Union 
County, N. J., where employees of the Standard 
Oil Con:pany were stricken in manufacture of 
ethyl fluid. c 3 

—G. H. Gilpatric, Putnam, Conn., national bank 
pe was sentenced to 15 years in Federal 
prison. 

—Forest fires in N. Y. and Vt. cause’ hunting 
season’s suspension. ; 

—Fire at Tokio destroyed barracks occupied by 
5,000 homeless earthquake sufferers. 

Oct. 31—The Prince of Wales reached London, 
ending his North American tour. 

—Formal welcome by the Government was extended 
to Gen. Flutarco Calles, President-elect of Mexico, 
who called at the White House and State Dept. 

—At Montreal, Adelard Delorme, formerly a priest, 
was acquitted of the charge of having murdered 
Lis half-brother in Jan., 1922, by a jury in the — 
Court of King’s Bench, It was his third trial on 
the same charge, two other juries having disagreed. 


NOVEMBER. : 
Nov. 1—Presidential election in Cuba was won b; 


Gen. Gerardo Machado. 

—At-Niles, O., 12 persons were injured in street — 
rioting between the Ku Klux Klan supporters and 

ponents of the order, who clashed over a sched- 

uled Klan parade. The erate was prevented by 
the arrival of troops ordered by Gov. Donahey. 
The outbreak wus :receded several days before 
by bombing of Muyor Kistler’s home. ‘ 5 

—A sheriff’s posse near Miami, Fla., killed -John © 41 
Ashley, alleged leader of an outlaw gang, H. 4 
Mobley, and. 2 other men. 2 

Anarchist, who in 


Germaine Berthou, French / 
3, killed M. Plateau, Sec. of Action ine ie 
aris. 


—Ge 
1923, killed nm 
killed and 


_ took poison at grave of Philip Daudet, 
Nov. 2—At Chicago, 10 passengers were 
twoscore injured, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad ireight train, 
backing into the yards, 
ear crossing the tracks, 


Chronology, 1924. 


Nov. 2—21 have died in a pneumonia epidemic in the 
> Mexican quarters ia Los Angeles, ; 
—C. C. G. Rogers, bond. salesman, New Haven, 
Conn,, a nephew of Mrs. Ogden Reid of N, Y,, was 
killed in an auto accident at. North Haven, Conn, 
—Ernest N. Haston, Chairman ofthe Dem. State 
Committee of Tennessee, mailed check for 
$250 to the United States Patriotic Societies of 
Bridgeport, Conn., to reimburse the societies 
for the fee charged them for a speech by Calvin 
Coolidge, when Vice President. 

Noy, 3—Collision near Hampton, Va., of Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Ry. passenger train and a bus, 
killed 11 persons in the bus. 

—Wu Pei Fu, ousted Field Marshal of the Peking 
Goyt., fled by ship from Tangku. F 

—Execution by the Persian Govt. of Beyid Hussien, 

. ringleader of the mob which murdered American 
Vice Consul Imbrie in Teheran, was reported 
officially to the U.S. State Department. Another 

man was executed for the crime at the same time. 

Nov. 4—Calvin Coolidge was elected U.S. President. 
and Charles G. Dawes, Vice President, Alfred 
E. Smith was re-elected Governor of New York, 

defeating Theo. Roosevelt. “Ma Ferguson was 
elected Governor of Texas. The Republicans 

‘regained control of U, 8. Senate and House. 


BRITISH CONSERVATIVES-TAKE OFFICE. 


—King George, at London, accepted resignation of 
British Premier MacDonald, Labor, and appointed 

- ex-Premier Stanley Baldwin, Conservative, as his 
successor. 

_ Noy. 5—Franco-German steel and coal combine 
has been formed. i 

_ —Chinese Emperor and family evacuated Imperial 
Palace and took refuge with Prince Chung. 

—The U. S. Dept. .of Labor declined to deport 
Firpo, Argentine boxer, and cancelled the arrest 
warrant, 

--U, 8. Senator H. C. Lodge suffered stroke of 
apoplexy ‘at Charlesgate Hospital, Cambridge, 
Peacts atte to shock of operations, July 27 and 

- Oct. 20. 

—-Nov. 6—N. Y. City Comptroller C. L. Craig held 

up salary check- of M 


\ Following an alleged explosion, fire destroyed Ku 
Klux Klan Hi f 


—Tientsin was occupied by troops of Gen. Ghang 
Tso Lin 


—Noy. 7—President Cosgraye of the Irish Free 

. State announced in the Dail Eireann the granting 
of amnesty for political offenses committed 

_ between Dee, 6, 1921, and May 12, 1923. 

Nov. 8—Armed revolts have broken out in several 

laces in North Spain, 

~-The Austrian Cupinet resigned at outbreak of 
general railway strike. 

—Nov. Italian Government prohibited all 
political meetings, 

—Timber fires have swept over 15,000 acres in 
Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 

Nov. 10—Spanish troops have revolted at Barcelona, 
and 2 civilian Anarchists have been executed by 
court martial. 4 

— Rebellion spready in State of Rio Grande do Sul, 


razil, 
Harry Katz, diamond broker, was killed at Los 
Ang es, Cal., in alleged international smuggling 
Ot, 
—Dion O’Banion was assassinated in his flower 
shop, at Chicago. 
ov, J mistice Day was commemorated 
- throughout the civilized world with a brief interval 
of silence and with patriotic services and military 
pageantry, . 


HOME-MADE BEVERAGES, 


—At Baltimore, io ruling on the admissibility of 
certain testimony at the trial of Representative 
J. P, Hill in U. 8. Court for alleged violation of 
the Volstead act, Judge Soper declared it his 
oploion that it was the intent of Congress, as set 
forth in section 29 of the Volstead act, to ‘permit 
the manufacture of fruit beverages and cider for 
home consumption regardless of the alcoholic 

» limit of one-half of 1 per cent. set forth elsewhere 
in the act. Judge Soper added, however, that 
should such beverages be in fact intoxicating, 
their manufacture would be a violation of the law, 
as would their sale or delivery except to persohs 
having perm'ts for the manufacture of vinegar. 
He was found not guilty by the jury. 

—Arsenic in cider killed 11 inmates of the Hlks 
National Home, at Bedford, Va. 

—Capt G, F. Madon, French air ace, died in plane 
fall at Bizerte, 


the most prominent lacor leader in Mexico, and 
Leopoldo Guerrero were wounded in the course 
of a shooting affray in the Chamber of Deputies. 
More than 200 shots were fired, Morones was 
wounded in the stomach, while Guerrero was shot 
twice through the chest. — 

Boe ae, plague has killed over 4,000 in British ; 

ndia. : 

Nov. 13—Earthquake in Jaya kills over 300; and 
destroys many communities, = 

—At Mount Gilhead, O., Mrs. Annora Yeomans 
of Cardington, charged with poisoning her sixth 
husband, was sentenced to serve not less than 10 
hor more than 20 years in the Women's Reforma- 
ory. She had changed her plea of not guilty to 

guilty of manslaughter, 

—At Tokio, Daisuke Namba, son of a former mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, was sen- 
tenced to death by hanging. Namba fired a shot 
at the carin which the Prince Regent was driving to 
the Imperial Diet to open the session last Decem- 
ber, He was hanged Nov, 15. 

Nov. 14—Fire at Jersey City destroyed plants of 
American Sugar Refining Co., Hoppe Paper Box 
Co., Richards Chemical Works, Battelle & Ren- 
wick’s salpetre factory and 20 tenements; 20 per- 
sons were injured; fire started from explosion; 
loss over $1,500,000. 

— District of Columbia Supreme Court refused plea 
of W. B. Shearer to enjoin Secretary of Navy from 
using “‘scrapped” dreadnought Battleship Wash- 
ington as target for bombs off Virginia capes: 
judgment affirmed by District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals. 

—WN. Y. City celebrated 100th anniversary of opening 
of Fifth Avenue, 

——At Paris, Jean Vigoroux, former N. Y. manager for 
the late Joseph Demotte, antique dealer, was found 
guilty of swindling his late employer who, he had 
charged, was an art faker. In the trial Vigoroux 
assailed the authenticity of a statuette of St. Paul 
which he had sold to museum in N. Y., several 
Gothic pieces Denotte had sold to the Louvre 
and a number of works sold to private collectors. 
He was sentenced to 1 month in prison. 

—U.S. and Poland signed at Wash., D. C., subject 
to approval of Congress, agreement to refund 
3178,560,000 debt of Poland to U. S. in 62 years. 

Noy. 15—Goy, Abelardo Rodriguez of the Northern 
District, of Lower California announced he had 
canceled all of the extensive fishing concessions 
held by Japanese on the coast of Lower California. 

BULL WEEK IN WALL STREET, 

—The tremendous turnover in stocks in the last 10~ 
days was the greatest in 23 years, according to 
Wall Street records. Since the re-election of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, a total of 18,717,732 shares of 
stock have been dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In the week ended at noon Nov. 15, 
the transactions aggregated 11,527,132 shares, a 
figure which has been exceeded but twice before 
in the history of the market, in the so-ealled panic 
weeks of May 4 and May 1i, 1901. : 

—A marble bas-relief, “‘The Maiden of Kossova” 
by Ivan Mestrovie, loaned by thie Jugo-Slav Govt., 
fell and broke to pieces when being installed at 
the Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 

Noy. 16—At Jersey City, flames destroyed 2 Erie 
Railroad piers, Nos. 5 and 6, 14 river arges and 
ele A $2,000,000° worth of westbound mer- 
chandise, 

—Charles G, Dawes, Vice President-elect, was 
operated on at Evanston, Ill., for hernia. 

—Virtually the entire flow of the Los Angeles Aque- 
dues was diverted into the Owens River, near Long 
Pine, by a raiding party of 60 men who stormed 
ae be ek guards and threw open the Alabama 

—Anti-Jewish mob destroyed monument to Rachel, 
the actress; Potsdam, Germany. j 

John ue Chapman of N. Y. City, an Overseer of 
Harvard University, made public a letter he wrote 
Oct. 31 to William Lawrence, Episcopa’ 
of Massachusetts and one of six Fellows of Har- 


Nov. 17—Fire at Atlantic ay N. J., destroyed the 
La Marne Hotels and the 
shore end of the million-dollar pier; several lives 


1 
—Fire at Warner, N. J., Staten Island Sound 
burned 2 oil vessels and 4 piers; 1 life was lost. , 
New York State's privilege or franchise tax upon 
corporations organized outside of but doing busi- 
ness in that State was declared constitutional 
and valid by the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
—The cremated body of the wif 


fe of Rev. C. W. 
Sheatsley, Lutheran, was found i ; 
- home, Bexley, O, pit Tesi 


‘Nov. 12—At Mexico City, Deputy Luis Morones, _ 


et ee 


_— a 
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_ Nov. 18—The French Senate granted amnesty 
_--_ @x-Premier Joseph Caillaux and to ex-Minister 
7 ~ the Interior Louis Ngo 'y A - 

—Dr. Rudolph Ramek of Salsburg, an attorney and 
former Austrian Minister of the Interior, accepted 
the post of Chancellor of the Austrian Govt. 

—British Columbia Lecislature authorized the lash 
a for convicted drug’ traffickers. 
; —Japanese supjects are iiven iull liberty to enter 
“) -and sojourn with their families in Mexico, engage 
in commerce and industry, and “freely acquire 
{ and hold” any kind of real or personal property 
- which the law permits citizens of any other foreign 
country to hold, under terms of a commercial 
treaty agreed on at Mexico City, Oct. 8, just 
7 made public but not yet ratified by either country, 
Nov. 19—Robert F. McAllister, the “flying cop,” 
was acquitted. by a jury, at N. Y. City, of the 
o charge of murdering Vincent Fighera, whom, he 
| testified, he shot when he fired in self-defense at 
f Fighera’s companion, Jos. Dandio. 


EGYPTIAN SIRDAR ASSASSINATED., 


—aAssassins at Cairo, Egypt, siot and wounded 
Major Gen. Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army. He died Nov. 20. 

Nov. 20—N. Y. State Board of Parole issued order 
to parole from Sing Sing on Dec. 24, W. H. Ander- 

- gon, ex-Supt. of Anti-Saloon League, who was 
convicted of 3d degree forgery. The board granted 
parole, as of Dec. 26, 1924, to R. P. Brindell, con- 
victed on charge of extorting money from jaborers 
in Building Trades Council and from contractors. 

—U. S. Grand Jury at Baltimore indicted Daily 
Post of that city for publishing income tax assess- 

é. ments after the books had been opened by the 
Internal Revenue Office. 


to 
of 


5 —The N. ¥. Central's railroad bridge over ihe 
4 ae phe River, at Castleton, N. Y., was opened to 
traffic. 


‘ Nov. 21—Great Britain formally repudiated the 

A treaties with Russia negotiated by former Prime 

4 Minister MacDonald and his Labor Government 

a in a note from Foreign Secretary Chamberlain to 

the Soviet Charge d' Affaires, Christian Rakovsky. 

The note announced that the treaties will not be 

PF recommended to Parliament nor submitted to the 

r, King for ratification. z 

i —Mrs. Florence Kling Harding, widow of President 

4 W. G. Harding, died at White Oaks Farm, near 
Marion, O. 

—Peter Hughes, member of the Dail Eireann from 
County Louth, was appointed Minister of Defense 
of the Irish Free State and his appointment was 

as ratified by the Dail. President Cosgrave has been 
ES ae the post since resignation of Richard 
N 


cahy. 
—aAt San Juan, Porto Rico, W. Russell Winslow of 
Carthage, Ind., professor at the University of 


} Porto Rico, died after having been attacked while 
* sea bathing by a fish which bit off one of his arms. 
—Novy. 22—A British 24-hour ultimatum was served 

» on Egypt, at Cairo, demanding (on account of the 
f assassination of Major Gen. Stack) apology, a 
£500,000 indemnity, suppression of popular 

- political demonstrations and the evacuation of 
the Sudan by Hzyptian troops. Responsibility 
i for the killing was denied 


x _Governor-elect Howard M. Gore of W. Va. 
nm ' was appointed Sec. of Agriculture, succeeding 
H. C. Wallace, deceased. 

—N._ B. Broward was killed and Mrs. Hal Cady 
wounded after party at Cady home, Orlando, Fla. 


\ Nov. 23—Egypt agreed to Great. Britain’s demand 
BE 2p for apology and indemnity for assassination of 
a’ Major Gen. Stack but balked at withdrawing Egyp- 
4 tian’ troops from Sudan. Thereupon Great 
‘Britain “ordered Sudan Govt. to sen those 


" 
al troops back to Egypt. 
| -——The Rev. Perey Sticxaey Grant, whose resignation 
A as rector of the Church of the Ascension, Fiith 
“Ave. and Tenth St., was ay oe Jast June 20, 
. After, 30 years’ service, entered New York Hospital 
to undergo treatment for anaemia. 
—At Paris, the ashes of Jean Jaures, the Socialist 
Jeader who was assassinated with the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914, were transferred to the 
- Pantheon in the presence of an immense throng. 
“The Government's formal ceremony honoring the 
acifist was carried out without serious disturb- 


ces. 
“Wov.24—Italy, Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania have 
/ made, it is said, a military allianuc, 
-_}egyptian troops are evacuating the Sudan. Zagh- 
Be i tou ‘Pasha and his Cabinet resigned; new Cabinet 
js headed by Ziwar Pasha. Br.tish forces seized 
_ Alexandria Custom Ho.1se. 


The Egyptian Govt. 

ot eid, Grea’ prea £500,000 indemnity for Gen. 
‘a ’s assassination. : 

et 100,000,000 loan to France through J. P. 


—_ ie S| iQ 
it-was announced at N.Y. City. 


tea 


- Morgan & Co., was oversubscribed in 45 minutes, 


—Dr. M. A. Hayes was shot to death in a drug store 
in Auduvon Ave., N. Y. City. 

Nov. 25—Radio broadcasters in Europe have been 
heard in the U.S., and broadcasters in the U. 8. 
have been heard in Europe since the tests began 
on Noy. 24. 

—aAt Chicago, William Fahy, former Federal Post 
Office Inspector, and James Murray, Chicago ~ 
politician, tried for the $2,000,000 Rondout mail 
robbery, were found guilty by a Federal jury. 
Walter McComb, a third defendant, was acquitted. 
Fahy and Murray got 25 years each in prison. 

—Capt. D. W. Bedinger and Sergt. Irving Astol 
were burned to death on the Fort Riley military 
reservation when their plane burst into flame 
shortly aiter they took off from M ll Field, 
Kan., the Fort Riley flying field. 

—At the request of Russian Soviet representatives, — 
the Russian Orthodox Church in Paris was se- 
questered while its ultimate disposal will be fought 
out in the French courts. ; n'y 

—Samuel Gompers was re-elected President of Amer... 
Fed. of Labor, in convention at El Paso, Tex. a 

—The body of W. R. Fee, a banker of Los Angeles, 
shot to death, was found in mountain cabin in 
Laurel Creek Canon. 


INCOME TAX PUBLICITY IN COURT. 


—-The New York Tribune, Inc., publishers of the — 
dicted. brig | 


oe 
wail 


The indictment is against the — 


—Mrs. Coolidge. at Washington, christened the 

ye ag dirigible, ZR-3, and renamed it Los 
ngeles. ? pes 

—Nov. 26—The Egyptian Chamber of Deputieshas 
addressed a protest to the League of Nations it 
against the British demands bearing on the — 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian army. This protest was taken under consi- — 
deration, and after an hour's meeting of the 
department chiefs of the Secretariat, under the , 
Chairmanship of Sir Erie Drummond, it was iS 
decided not to distribute the tay tian protest to 
the members of the League. e decision was 
based on the constitutional procedure of the . 
Secretariat, which is not to circulate documents 
that do not emanate from governments. ASA 

—Bodily transfer of the Prohibition Unit from the Py 
Treasury Department to the Department of Jus- — 
tice is among the recommendations adopted by the 
judicial conference of Senior Circuit Judges, it 
became known when Chief Justice Taft, as Chair- 
man of the conference, addressed a letter to Attor- 
ney General Stone transmitting a request that he 
embody the proposal in his annual report to 
Congress. yw Avge a he 

—The Executive Committee of the AntiSaloon 
League of America asked President Coolidge for — 
stricter enforcement of the Prohibition Law. | 

—The von Nathusius incident was definitely ended, 
so far as France is concerned, when the German 
General, who was sentenced to a year's imprison- ~ 
ment by the Lille court-martial, having been 
pardoned by President Doumergue, was placed on 
a train by two French officers assigned to escort 
him to the frontier. Fie 

—At Paris, at a meeting of the allied financial experts 
preparing the ground for the meeting of Finance 
Ministers, who will consider the uestion of dis-. 
tribution of the annuities under the Dawes plan, 
Col. James A. Logan, the American representative, 
formally presented as a subject for discussion the 
American claims for the cost of the armies of 
occupation and for material losses of American 
citizens in the war. 


D United States and Hungary. 
ream from the Harvard 


atic Literature at Yale, just anon wil $1,000,- 


112. 


| * “Ghronoloiy, 198%. 


Nov. 26—Two sisters, Cynthia and Neotia Foster, 14 


ani 10 years, have been found murdered in a 
fisherman’s shack at Fosterville, N. B. 

—Fire at Atkinson stock farm, Collingswood, N. J., 
killed several show horses, including Achievement, 
Pride’s Gateway, Glen Haven, Trixie, Queen of 
Irvington, and. Lady Wilkes. f 

Nov. 27—At Cairo, the British military authorities 
arrested Barakat Pasha, Minister of the Interior 
under Zaghloul Pasha; Nekrashy Bey, Secretary at 
the Ministry of the Interior in Zaghloul’s Ministry; 
Abd-el Rahman Fahmy Bey, one of Zaghloul’s 
closest political assistants, and William Makram 

Obeid, a Coptic member of the Nationalist dele- 
gation that visited London with the former 
Premier. 


_ —The Church of England’s House of Clergy rejected 


a proposal requiring men as well as women to wear 
wedding rings. The question arose during dis- 
cussion of the revision of the m&rriage service. 
which earlier had been altered so as to eliminate 
the time-honored word “‘obey’’ from the bride's 
response in one of the two passages in which it 
occurs in the ritual. d 

-—A_religious woman maniac at Plainfield, N. J., 
killed G. H. Davey with an ax, and wounded Mrs. 
Davey and a daughter, Winifred, Davey. * 

—The freight steamship Hartley-sank off Portland, 
England; 17 of the crew were drowned. 

—The Rev. John J. Roche, believed to be the oldest 
priest in the world, died in the Franciscan Priory 
at Wexford, Ireland, aged 100 years. During his 

_ 75 years as a churchman he was present at many 
‘notable events, including the obsequies for Pope 
Gregory XVI. in 1846, and the funeral services oi 
Daniel O'Connell in 1847. 


INSURGENT SENATORS READ OUT OF 
PARTY. 


“Nov. 28—Caucus of Republican Senators, at Wash- 


ington, chose Curtis of Kansas as party leader in 
that body in place of Lodge of Mass., deceased. 

_ The following resolution by Senator Réed (Rep., 
Pa.) was adopted: 

“Resolved, Fhat it is the sense of the confer- 
ence that Senators La Follette, Ladd, Brookhart 
and Frazier be not invited to future Republican 
conferences, and be not named to fill any 
Republican vacancies in Senate Committees.” 

—Sudanese troops mutinied at Khartum, attacking 
the military hospital and killing 3 British doctors, 
the natives later ‘receiving very severe casualties” 
from British guns, 

es ee alleged anti-British agitators were arrested 
at Cario. 

—A jury at London found Charles Robinson, book- 
maker, and his wife, not guilty of blackmailing 
40 unbamed Indian Rajah, who, it was alleged, 
paid £150,000 after having been surprised in a 
woman's company. 

—At New York City, the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court reversed the conviction of Abra- 
ham §. Baylinson, Secretary of the Society of 
Independent Artists, for hanging a picture, in 
1923, the subject of which was a raid on the mar- 
riage feast of Cana after Christ had turned water 
into wine, 

~——-Eamon de Valera was freed from prison and went 
to Dublin, x 

Noy. 29—After 15 of their number had been killed, 
the surviving mutineers of the 11th Sudanese 

Regiment surrendered to the British, at Khartum; 
2 British officers, 1 British physician, and 2 Syrian 
doctors were killed and 9 British soldiers wounded. 

—-At New York City, after 8 jurors had informed 

» the Federal prosecuting authorities that attempts 
had been made to ‘reach’ them, William S. Silk- 

_ worth, former President of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange, and former Olympic. trapshooting 

- champion, and 5 other defendants on trial with 

im, were convicted in the U. 8. District Court. 
~The charges against all the convicted men grew 
out of the collapse of the brokerage firm of Raynor, 

Nichols & Truesdell, which failed in April, 1922; 

for $1,800,000. Only one of what were originally 

8 defendants was declared innocent—O. Peter 

Ovens, ofilce manager of the defunct firm. 

—Fire at Jersey City destroyed part of Penn. R. R. 
pier at Morgan St., with 21 freight cars. 

Nov. 30—The 4th Battalion of Egyptian Infantry 
arrived at Cairo from Khartum and was peered 

~ in the Abassia Barracks. 24 agitators so far have 
been arrested by the British at Cairo and Alex- 
Sana several have been executed by court 
martial, 

—Gov. Smith appointed Supreme Court Justice J. 
V. McAvoy of the epee Division to inquire, 
as a commissioner under the Moreland act, into 
the delay in subway construction in N. Y. City. 

—The Radio Corporation of America demonstrated 
a method of transmitting photographs across the 
Atlantic by wireless telegraphy. More than a 


4 é x Bet 
dozen pictures were sent from London to the 


oftices Of the Radio Corporation at N. Y. City, 
including photographs of Queen Alexandra and 
Ellen perry obtained "by and transmitted for 
The World. The transmission time was from 
20 to 25 minutes for each picture. ; 
--Gen. Plutarco EB. Calles took office at Mexico 
City as President of Mexico in succession to Gen. 


Obregon, 
. ; DECEMBER. 


Dec. 1—The 68th Congress assembled at Wash- 
ington in final session. - 
—Reval, capital of Esthonia, was wrested from 
Communist hands after_a Bolshevist revolution 
which lasted 10 hours. The uprising began at 8 
A. M., when Communist detachments occupied 
Government buildings, railroad stations and the 
telegraph and telephone exchange. Street fighting 
iollowed, with scores killed and several hundred 
wounded. Minister of Transportation Kark was 
assassinated by one of the Communist leaders. 
The uprising was the result of the conviction of 
Esthonian Communist conspirators and the ex- 

ecution of the Red leader, Jaan Toomp, 

~-7 persons died in rooming-house fire on W. 63d 
Bt, oe ¥. wltey. 

Dec. 2—President Coolidge submitted to Congress 
the United States budget for the year beginning 
July 1, 1925. He urged economy. (For details, 
see under Budget, in Index.) 

—At Kansas City, Mo., Federal Jadge Reeves sus- 
tained the demurrer of Kansas City Journal-Post 
to indictment charging illegal publication of 
Federal income tax returns. Judge Reeves held 
that prohibiting publication of tax lists by news- 
papers was in violation of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides for freedom 
of the press. ‘ 

—Judgment with costs was given, at London, to 
the defendants, the Midland Bank, in the suit 
Over the alleged blackmailing of an Indian Prince, 
alleged to be the Rajah, Gen. Sir Hari Singh, heir 
to the throne of Jammu and Kashmir. In deliver- 
5) the judgment Lord Darling ruled that the 
£125,000 which the plaintiff, Charles Robinson, 
was suing for was stolen property and under no 
theory or fiction that could be stated was there a 
law in England which could permit him to-award 
the Prince’s property to Robinson, 

—President Calles and ex-President Obregon enter- 
tained, at Mexico City, the American Federation 
of Labor Convention delegates who went in 
armored train from El Paso, Tex. 

—The Anglo-German commercial 
signed at London. 


ECONOMY COOLIDGE’S PLEA. 


Dec. 3—President Coolidge, in annual message to 
Congress, urged economy, and advised repeal of 
income tax publicity; he favored voluntary use 
of the Permanent Court of Irternational 
Justice by U.S., subject to no compulsion. 

—Equality for America and Americans in Palestine 
is guaranteed under the terms of a treaty signed 
at London by Ambassador Kellogg and Foreign 
Secretary Chamberlain. 

—Limitation of steel production and division of 
markets have been agreed to in principle by Ger- 
man and French steel manufacturers, 

—<At Geneva, the first opium conference, which 
recently deadlocked, was revived when.a revised 
Protocol was submitted. The United States was 
not invited and is not participating, * 

Dec, 4—President. Coolidge and wife, travelin: as 
ordinary Pullman passengers on a regular feats 
from Washington, arrived at Chicago, where the 
President spoke first at a Commercial . Club 
luncheon and then at the Live Stock Exposition. 

“bin ted sees on' cane oT Meee a rR 

years & charge of larceny, to wl 
y pleaded guilty. “ 

—7 were killed, 40 injured, in a rear-end electric 
soko Pee cp ia tee Cal. ; 

— ) wi mn shot and wounded at Belgrade 
the U. 8. Vice Consul. H. A. Dayton, the Rille 
herself. He died Dee, vi be ‘" 

Dec. 5—The charters of local branches of the United 

ine Workers of thy a hear Scranton, Pa., 
ave been revoked because of an outlaw strike of 
12,000 employees of the Pennsylvania Goal Co. 

President Codlidge returned to. Washington trom 
Chicago, again as an ordinary Pullman passeliger. 

Liberty Statue in N. Y, Harbor has been made a 
national monument and its base a national park, 
by proclamation of President Coolidge. 

Dec. 6—A jury in Bronx Supreme Court acquitted 


Mrs. Buzzi of the charge of murdering Frederi 
Schneider, contractor, Feb. 26, 19235 In tee 


treaty was 


1923, she was convicted and sentenced to death, — : 


but the Court of Appeals gave her a, new trial. 
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> Dec. 6—The French Government began a nation-wide | 


-selzure of Russian Reds for expulsion; over 300 
were arrested at Paris and elsewnere; Premier 
Herriot received the Soviet Ambassador, Krassin. 


_ «The Grand Duchess Victoria Feodorovna, wife of 


the Grand Duke Cyril Viadimirovitch, who issued 
& manifesto at Coburg on Aug. 8, 1922, proclaim- 

himself as the head of the Romancif family 
and the Czar of Russia, arrived at New York 
City on the French liner Paris. 

Dec. 7—General parliamentary elections in Germany 
gave the Socialists and Nationalists gains, but 
strengthen, it is said, the republic and insure 
Dawes plan. 

—Bandits in Hunan Province, China, have kidnapped 
several American Catholic nuns and priests, near 
Hankow. Bandits, near Canton, kidnapped 48 
Chinese Christian teachers and students. 

Dec. 8—The ieague of Nations Council, in opening 
session at Rome, received from ex-Premier Briand 
of France a proposal which the French hope 
will replace the disarmament protocol drafted at 
Geneva by the Assembly. This is a mutual peace 
“guarantee between Great Britain, France and 
Belgium with especial reference to the Rhine 
frontier. 

—Robbers got $10,000 in cash and $204,200 in 
securities at Northwestern Nat'l Bank, Milwaukee. 

Dec. 9—The State Dept. announced that the 
American Govt. has decided to participate in an 
international conference under the auspices of 
the League of Nations next April or May to con- 
sider restriction of international trade in arms 
and munitions of war. 

—40,000 Spanish troops in Morocco are withdraw- 
ing, under fire, from Riff territory. 

—W. G. Smith, who murdered Mrs. W. Bousfield, 
was hanged at Hull, England. 

—King George opened the British Parliament and 
announced that the Prince of Wales will visit 
South Africa and the Argentine next year. 


FRENCH ACADEMY ELECT 


The Academy Of France, on Nov. 27, 1924, elected 
three more “Immortals” to fill the chairs vacated 
pe At death of Frederic Masson, Pierre Loti, and 
Charles de Freycinet. 

Three other chairs remained, at that date, to be 
filled—those of Anatole France, Maurice Barres, 
and Count de Haussonviile. 

The new members are: Georges Lecomte, journal- 
ist, President of the Authors’ Society of France; 
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—N. Y: City Transportation Board announced 
$300,000,000. plan for $8 new subway routes in 
Manhattan to link up all boroughs. 

—President Coolidge extended for one year Gen. 
S. D. Butler's leave of absence from U, 8. Marine 
Corps, to direct Philadelphia police. : 


SYNDICALISM ACT. UPHELD. 


Dec. 10—The conviction of Charles BE. Ruthenberg 
for violation of the Michigan Syndicalism Act 
was affirmed by the State Supreme Court. The 
arrest and conviction of Ruthenberg followed a 
Taid on a secret convention of the Communist 
Party of America in Berrien County, in August, 
1922, by Federal agents and local officers. The 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the Syndi- 
ealism Act. ; 

—5 died whan a navy airplane fell into San Diego, 
Cal., Bay. In the cockpit were found the bodies 
of Lieuts. Varini and A. C. Thurston and Machin- 
ist’s Mate F. C. Grull. The bodies of Lieut. 
J. H. Roby and Radioman J. Wiezzk are believed 
to ‘have been washed to sea. 

—The German Government named Baron Ago von 
Maltzahn to succeed Otto Wiedfeldt as Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. ya 

—Headed by a squad of motorcycle policemen, 
guarded by detectives, gazed at by street throngs, — 
the Grand Duchess Victoria Feodorovna, wife 0! 
the self-proclaimed Czar, Cyril of Russia, made 
her social rounds in Philadelphia. , j 

—Probate Court-at Laconia, N. H., accepted resig- 
nation of J. V. Dittemore of Boston, as 4 trustee 
of estate of Mary Baker Eddy, Christian Science 
leader. . 

Dec. 11—War Minister Leon Trotzky of Soviet 
Russia is ill and has been ordered to the Caucasus. 

—Robbers, who were captured, killed Paymaster 
Howerd — Nat’l Carbon Works, Niagara 
Falls, N. ¥. : 


S THREE NEW MEMBERS. 


Emile Picard, mathematician of the Academy of 
Science and the Sorbonne; and. Albert Besnard, 
painter, Director of the Beaux Arts Academy. 

Lecomte was born in 1867, Picard in 1856, and 
Besnard in 1849. Lecomte is author of a political 
biography oi Georges Clemenceau. 

Besnard, it is said, is the first painter to enter 
the French Academy. His “Port of Algiers”’ is in 
the gallery of the Luxembourg. 


ait RAST tie SALE SS 
SOME THINCS MADE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923. 


Phon phs, 981,635 (355,551,817); 
blanks, 98,104,279 ($36,372,410). 
Pianos, 328,185 (3103,586,738) . 
}ngines and water wheels ($266,997,778), excluding 
locomotives but including 365,259 auto engines 
* ($51,831 exe 30,117 marine eagines ($7,402,- 
810); and 118,282 stationary engines (322,409,667). 
Locomotives, 3,422 ($177,891,022). 
Baking powder and yeast (351,691,123). 
Machine tools ($136,871,096), including all power- 
driven tools. : 
Cash registers ($95,105,579). 
Textile machinery (3140,661,358) - 
Matches, 4,069,819,296 ($23,839,271). 
Brat A Sa oe) 
jaying 5 oO). 
Tee cream and water ice ($258,666,575). 
onteener (gaiasoe 
‘ewelry ,033, ‘ 
Wool carpets and rugs Oe odao 
Soft dri (3! 


records and 


226,188,562) . E 
Cement ($285,050,551), fnoluding 137,460,238 bois 
)- of Portland. — 
he rect prima 
Beas Pees anak copper’ products ($511,470,13) . 


($40,870,914). 
Explosives a ee 127), including 262,290,012 Ibs. 
te: 71,087,865 Ibs. of nitroglycerine; and 


of d F 

16,353,372 Ibs. of powder. ‘ 
airoratt ($12,945,263), including 505 airplanes and 
. $2 seap. 8 


‘urray Hi 
patient. of the A. A. U., at close of the thirty-sixth 


Annual Convention held at Atlantic City, Nov. 


; "En. 8S. ‘is, Spokane, Wash.; Secre; 
Vice President, E 8. Ferris, pol Some “ 


(Census Bureau data; values are in parentheses.) 


mmunition ($51,508,622) - 

Firearms On i 12h), including 380,397 rifies and 
471,965 shot guus. The number of pistola and 
revolvers was not fully reported. : 

Fur-felt hats, 1,969,692 doz. ($62,423,208)... 

Straw bats ($32,534,763), excluding trimmed : hats 
for women and children. 

Sporting and athletic goods ($41,797,075). 

Vegetable oils, 2,025,000, E 

E ble animal fats. 2 059,000,000 Ibs. air 
ish Oils, 30, A tr ‘ 

Wall laster, wall board, and floor composition 


539) 
$37,825,147 and wall board, $20,627,408 
Oilcloth 


4,418,216 squa wi 3 ($3,436,291). 
3 ery and harness ($42,123,100). 
Pottery ($113,896,055), of which white ware was 
valued at $39,346,201; sanitary ware, $27,017,675; 


Y appliances ($44,968,237) . 
Surg ica 75.390,308), of which inorganic acids were 
sole at $61,383,618, including 4,369,941 tons of 
sul Cc. 
Paving materials ($71,648,660), including granite 
mixtures, 
ao te ale 
028), including cameras and movie m is 
‘offee and spices (roasting and grinding) ($297,527,- 
S 593), of which tes represented 1B 038,021. 
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DEATH ROLL OF 1924. 
Bonaparte, Mrs. C. J. (1854), Baltimore, June 23. 


“hptiet ‘Prof. (6), of Princeton Univ.; in 
Switzerland, Ply 
Abrams, Dr. Albert (60), Pres. Amer. Soc. for 


Psycho-Physical Research; San Francisco, Jan. 13. 
Adams, ©. E, Past Commander in Chief G. A. R.; 
Los ‘Angeles, Feb. 23. 
bs emer A. (8 ), 2d Asst. Sec. of State; Wash., 


July_6. 
Alden, Prot. oR M. (51), of Columbia Uniy.; Phila., 


bes 7 bie R. C., Bishop H. J. (79); Ft. Wayne, 

nd. ec, 6. 

Allen, Thos. (74), painter, Capitalist, Chairman 
Bost ear Art Commission; Worcester, Mass., 

Aug, 

Allen, ex-U. S. Senator W. V. (76), Neb. Judge; 
Los An; ales, Jan, 12. 

Anable, (64), lawyer; N. ¥., April 2 


_ Appleton, ra W. (78), book publisher; N. Y., Jan. 27. 


- Araula, Hen Chief Justice of the Philippines; 
Manila, J 
Archduchess dass Valerie, daughter of late Em- 


peror Franz Joseph of Austria; Vienna, Sept. 6. 
Axpeatideie, Lord (J, B: Lonsdale), (74); 


Arnold, B.D. GOs nae Oil executive; Larch- 

Asche, ¥. D. (51), . viee Pres. Standard Oil Co. of 

Ashburnham, art of (69); London, Ma 

Ashe, J. (84) ex-State Supt. of Publis” Works; 
Gio versniie oy e 16. 

_ Aspeeren ot John (49), j produce merchant, capitalist; 


N 
Seon BR, oi May” Woats Boston, June 9 


London, 


mn, is R. (66), grain merchant; Chicago, Dee 
Bacon, teary ae architect; N. Y., Feb. 16. 
a ro explorer; on Panama Isthmus, 
Bere. Yr. Cc, 488), Surgeon; Y., Sept. 19, 
Bailey, BE. we . “Iowa's ‘Mark Dwain,” newspaper 


editor: Brit, Iowa, Dec. 21, 1923. 
Baker, Andrew (87), Adirondack guide; Saranac, 
N. Y., Feb. 29. 


Baker, P. E. 4, U.S. Judge; Chicago, March 15. 
Baker, Dr. (65), Gen'l Supt. Nat'l Anti- 
\ _ Saloon Taaetas: Watervitie. Ohio, March 30. 
Baldwin, W. J. (79), pioneer skyscraper building 
constructor; te te May 7. 
Bancroft, bar C. P. (71), alienist; Hanover, N. H’, 
. Dee. 14, 1923. 


eo a id Rey. S. (90), author; in England, 


hai A. E, (48), Vice Pres. Maxwell-Chalmers 
Motor Co.; Detroit, Jan. 2. 

Bates, a Ww. 9465), Amer. waterways engineer; 
Paris, Boe 4 

Batten, B. C. (54), Christian Science leader; N. Y. 
Clty, Dec. 27, 

s etl 2 Ww.’ M, (64), physiologist; In England, 

Bayne, 8 79) oil = ty Gg board, Sea~ 

board Nat'l an; N pril 20. 


‘Beaufort, Duke of Gon in oa, Nov. 27. 

Beckman, Ernst Kae ex-leader a Party of 
Sweden; Santa arbara, Cal; 16. 

ey Or (42), U. 8. Charge’ av ftaires; Peking, 


Belmont, AUB CB subway owner, banker, 
Dee, 4 


sportsman; 
Benham, G. A Jegcchaeman De Dem. Nat'l Com- 
De 


mittee; Los Angeles, 
(69), sOunnOTetY 


Benington, Arthur 
March 20, 
Bergh, yay (70), Treas., Amer. 8. PB OA NE Y., 
Bernat Barne’ 45), (‘Abe Potash"), Y 
Xo Mareh™ “tek ae he gee 


Bert (94), naval architect: in France, Oct. 24. 
cag eB (6), Vice Pres. Amer, Locomotive Co.: 


Bien, penal, Am. N. Y. lawyer; Englewood, 
Biglin, Bern. (83), ex-champion oarsman; N. Y., 
ay 11. 


ren ’ 


% gene editor of the a chak. 
boteieae t See : 0c. panos facta #5. 

e, ess player; London, Sept. 1 
Blauvelt, G. A lawyer, ex-Pres. N. ¥. Sta 
st. Agsoc,; sioncey, ¥, @ 


Brooklyn, 


ct. 16. 
Bliss, Bee. G. x. ¢ (60 P. E. Bishop Coadjutor ot 
j Biles, W W.B (54), boner, Treas. Grace P. E, Church; 


Bolen, °. L. (53), clubman, financier; N. Y., 


Bonten th ey bani (6); 
Bonner, . er; 
Bonner, R. B. GO: 
Bosheil, "Ac Ada (71), 61 years an actress; Phila., . 
c 
ms pt NS; ee Greek Consul Gen.; N. Y. 
Botti, Vt anise de. (Mrs. W. R. Swift), opera singer; 
New Bedford, Mass., 31. 
eee Capt. Paul (75), swimmer; Brooklyn, 
pr: 


Brackett, E. T. gv. lawyer, former State Senator; 


; Paris, A 


Seige Poe Fe 
meted (78), writer on philosophy; Oxford, - 
and Bene. 10. 
bradley, Wm. (73), subway builder; N. Y., Feb. 20. 
Bradshaw 


Miss Laura H. (99), Ernnaniaod of Benj. 
Franklin; ry N. J., Feb. 27. 
se (80), ERE of Portugal; Lisbon, 


28. 
Brainerd, Ezra (80), ex-Pres. Middlebury College; 
Middlebury, Vt., Dec. 8. 


Brancaccio, Prince Salvatore; Rome, Jan. 16. 


Brandegee, F. B. (00) 4 §. Sen. from Conn.; 
Wash., D. C., Oct. 14. 

get Eh Arthur te0), antiquarian; BR 
‘eb. 14. 

pt he EB. N. (53), mining eng.,. banker; NiO, 

Brennen, W. 7 lawyer, Dem. leader; Pitts- 
burgh, val t 

Brenner, 153), sculptor; N. Y., April 5. 


Bridge, *sSinted Sir Cyprian (85); London, Aug. 16. 

Bridge, Sir Fred’k es organist; London, Marth 18. 

Bridgman, H. L. (80); Se a Regent of N. Y. 
State Univ.; at sea, Sept. 

Bronson, EB. 8. 65), Pres. Navi Editorial Assoc.; 
El Reno, Okla, June 6. 

ieee . H. S. (72), newspaper owner: Elmira, N. Y., 
une 

bee teat G. C. (83), theatrical producer; Phila., 
Aug 

Brown, Dr. od L., of Nat'l B'd ¥. W. C. Ax 
Toronto, March 29. 

ss J.R. (9 oh N. Y. City realty dealer; Yonkers, 


Army; Dans, Dec. 30." 1923. 
Buehler, Rae H. G., educator; ice ae Conn., 


Jun 

Bugher, F. H. (48), ex-N. Y. City Police Commis- 
sioner; Wash., D. C., Nov. 26. 

Bull, Dr. W. ay 


(56), former Yale football coach; 


. C., Noy 
Burke, GC. 6. (82), ‘pioneer oil man, ex-Pres. Nex 
d. Exch.; Plainfield, N. J., eee 

oh Frances, Hodgson (75); author; Plandome, 


Y¥.,, Oct 
wants, M. F. G0), coal merchant; N. Y., April . 
Burrian, Carl (5: 5, singer; in Bohemia, Sept. 
Burton, Geo., financier of N. ¥ Y. City; Paris, “April 36. 
Busbey, Hamilton (84), sports writer bem war 
correspondent; Hampton Roads, Va. 4, 
Busoni, Aa (58), pianist, composer; Seria July 27. 
Butler, C. E, On founder Amer, Booksellers’ 


AS80C.} N.Y: : 
Byllesby, H. M. (65), utilities promoter; Chicago, i 
Cabrera, M Heo): + silica of Guatemala; Guate- - 


mala oy t. 
Caine, G Bent 2 actor, N Re: 22, 
organist, N. editor;- Verona, ~ . 


CHa ell E Ry 
Cambon, P. Paul &B: diplomat; May 28. 


Campbell, 
9 (ORs, a traveler, writer; at 
‘L," cable-road an 

: eee d subway 


(51), banker, ex-Comman 
Confederate Veterans; Chicago, April 3S. ht cot 
King”); 


Jona 


pee Jas. A ceEeee “Wheat 


0.5 
Carvel, F Chatrinai 
Le #3 ae belkin n, Cantaian, R’y Commis. - 


saith $2 "plonest inventor of bh gt 
7; Pou, ik . sie, 
Castro, ‘Cipriano 0 46 id 


> ex~. 
astro, CI Pie. oe Moa in- 


Pig 
Chamberlain, a ’ 
Paundene, Gat doo ex. a tea Grand Trunk Ry; 


PHL 45 Le 
. ¥., May 31. ; 
0), N. Y. publisher; Lenox, Mass., ~~ 


Par * 
), ex-State isomptbore Se Bath, | 


ee oe ee ee 


oat 


ane: 
a eee _¥., June 2 j 
ee Sot oe i ibs  onlasae ‘baseball club; Los 
iapmnan, Ada chine. Adiny-Miliiet), . soprano; in 
" Chapmas, Rev. & 8. (66), Vice Moierator, Presby.. 
_Gen. Assemb ‘ eness 2 xa 
Lag eng a ea (74), Dean OLN. ¥. Law School; N. ¥., 
chieter, G. R. (54), author of short stories; N. Y., 
Chipman, N. P. (87), ex-Judge; San Francisco, 


P 
, Fe 
_ Chisholm, Hugh (58), = a Encyclopedia Britan- 


4 


s nica; po e 
Christie, Dr. Paco inv: oer ex-Pres. Garfield 
Univ.; Cainden, N N. J. 


Feb. 
Lee (60), soldier of fortune; New 


Church, sae. S., ex-Pres. N. Y. Soc. of Colonial 
Dam coaaie ng, April 21. 
Church, (78), artist; A Y., Feb. 18. 
Clap) Behe ‘Geo. (70), Vice Pres. Commercial 
Cable Co.; N. Y., Jan. 11. 
_ Clare, Wm. (51), Supt. Saratoga Racing Assoc.; 
Saratoga, N. Y., Jan. 12. 


Claretie, Leo, author; in France, July 17 


Clark, Walter, Cie Jus. N.C. Supreme Ct.; 
Raleigh, May 1 
Claus, mile ae ” painter; Brussels, “ayo 7s 


Claxton, Kate (74), (Kate Cone, Mrs. C. A. Steven- 
Tess; N. Y., May 5. 
S. (78), ex-State Supr. Ct. Justice; White 
Mpinine, 'N. ‘ov. 
Clough, ex-Gov. "D. M., of Minn. (77), lumber man; 
.Everett, Wash., Aug. 28. 
Cobb, frank Trving (34), editor-in-chief, The World; 
= City, Dec. 21, 1923 
Cos, Mrs. Kate Foote, newspaper correspondent: 


- New Sikes See Dee. 23, 1923. 
_ Cohen, Dr . (69), newspaper reporter; N. ¥. 
City, tym ate 
| Colby, A. L., Amer. pie care England, May 2. 


al.; 


I Los Angeles, Nov 
Colfax, Frank crrank Liebers), (67), actor: N. Y., 
Dec. 15, 192 


3. 
Collier, Lizzie H. (60), Sarg N. Y. City, Oct. 25. 
 Golt, Le Baron B. (78), U.S. Senator; Bristol, R. 1., 


r, Aug. 18. 
c:. Cénkiin, Geo. (78), circus animal trainer; Bridge- 
r port, Conn., Feb. 25. 


' Conklin, Pete (82), circus clown; N. Y., Jan 
District prices? Wilson, 


3 Connor, H. G. (74), U. 8. 

“ N. C., Nov. 23. 

a Conover E. es Chicago grain operator; Spring- 
bod seep (Teodor Josef Konrad Korzer- 


Comekt , (67), writer of sea stories; in England, 


Aug 
Constant, Baron d’Estournelles de (72), Senator, 
peace e advocate; Paris, May 15. 
’ Cook, G. C. (45), actor, playwright, founder of 
(a Provincetown Players; in Greece, Jan. 00. 
ke, R. G. (60). President Fifth Ave. Assoc.; 


‘Corelli, Marie (60), novelist; in England, April 21 


» Cormon, Fernand (79), gg oe of Paris, March 21. 
a «CC T. E. (86), first Pres. Bell Telephone Co.; 


M4 Com. Autento (56), artist's model; Los Angeles, 
-. coc: ae (90), friend of Lincoln; Elizabeth, N. J., 
a caer cbse, (39. artist, creator of “Brownies”: 

. (84), ex-Mayor of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Css). Pres. Col. State Teachers’ 
it Ge : Charlotte Jt tte") M. (77), 


25. 
B. (03). painter; Woodland, N v. Y., Sept. 1 
483 to) og rof. J. EH. (63), Dean ‘of Graduate 
School, Garnett Univ.; Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 8. 
Crosby, Mud, J..8. founder Women's Nat'l Dem. 
; N. ¥., Ja 
C Ww (84). second a of George Elict, 


jand, N 
ne wien BT | 2 squeator; Chicago, 


artha F., nathan, 
(“Bertha M. Clay’; “Nick Carter”, 
cayell, J Sco Readfield, Me., July 15. 
— Cummi mings, Mrs. M Minnie (71), actress: ess; N. Y., April 17. 
Caningham, 1 Klee (60), journalist; Swart! 
at Pa. ri 
a unin am, W. 


Govt. Merchant Marine; Montreal, Jan. Be 
> Stepan ‘ex-Gov. O. Ci; Taran Me., 
Cushing, ‘Annie (Mrs. A. F. Wrigh 

actress, saw ee! es Boston, wig 


. 


reeley 
actress; 


=) 


: a ee 


ore, 
A. (43), General Mar. Canadian 


Feb. 2: 
ight), eee 


198%. Sahat ; 


ug. 
Sy Sas 2: Pelham), (78), former 


actress, cago, "an 
Dalzell, J. M. “Private &; Wash., D. C., Jan. 30. 
Damon, § Sam'l, banker, pioneer Hawaiian; Honoiulu, 


wot 
Dana, W. E., Pres. N. Y. State Council of Farms; 
and Markets; Rochester, April. 30. oe 
PDanglis, Gen. P.; Athens, Greece, March >. j 
Daugherty, Mrs. Harry M.; Columbus, Ohio, “Tov. 22. 
Davidson, Harry, wood engraver; N. Y. City, Aug. 11. 
Davies, Sir Louis (7S), Chief ‘Justice of Canada: 
Ottawa, May 1 
Dav aa ‘Maria T. (52), author, painter; N. x 


Sept 

Davis Mrs. Ellen D. (70), ct! reat-grandda' 

en Benj. sbanng (28), anes ra reh ig : ughter 
avison, “‘Danny* , Amer, aviator; Hongkong, — 
July 28. nen 

De Courey, C. A. (67), “Mass. State Supreme Court 
Judge; Sunapee, N. H., 22. 


ug. 
Delaney, P. B. (79), electrical inventor; South 


Orange, N. a oct. 19. fis 
Puy, H. (65), collector of Americana; near 
Montreal, Get. 


De Silver, Albert, 1. eS Raed to trustee Nat’l Bail i 
Fund: Rye, N. Y., Dec. 7. 

D*Haussonviille, ‘Count ($0), Desw of the Hreneh 
Academy; Paris, Sept. 

Deming, C. C., lawyer; N. ty, Jul 

Deutsch, Emile de la, Pres. 
ternity; am By May 18. 

pe tagg bie shipbuilder; Brooklyn, April 19.- 

Dickey, W. (79), ex-jurist; Brooklyn, May prick 

Diestel, Rrootd (66), Lord Mayor; Hamburg, er 
many, J 

Dietrich, C. Hi. ex-Gov., ex-U. S. Sen.; ‘Hastings, 


y 23. 
F ‘Tanco-Amer. Frac’ 


Neb., April 11. 
Ditmars, E. W. (59), lawyer, athlete; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 23. ‘ 
Dockstader, ge (G. A. Clapp), (68), minstrel; 


N. ¥. City, Oct. 26. 
Donnelly, T. F. (62). State Supreme Court Justice, 
framer of en a Aci; N. Y. City, fae ee 
Dossert, F. (63), ccropeser; N. Y¥., April 6. \ 


Dossert, EGov W. Le (9), shoe mitt. Boston, a 


Sept. 17. 
Dowling, R. C. Bishop T. J. (84); Hamilton, Ont., — 


“wallace, shipbuilder; Montclair, N. J..— 


Drew. (80), ex-Commissioner of Customs oF’ , 
Ching: - Seeuie, Mass., Aug. 16. , 

Duchess o Sige (60); Rome, Feb. 26. 

D: gale, S H. (80), inventor of rail safety devices; , 


eb. 25. 
Dike of Montpensier (39), Prince ‘Ferd. of Orleans, 
brother of Duke i. Orleans: in France, Jan. 30. 


ai ae 79 Pein) (72), newspaper woman, — 
r 
Dunn, Ya p. Eee ex-State Treas.; Rochester, N. ¥., 


July 2. 
Dunning, S. W. (85), railway economist, Nec Xew 


May 29. 

Dupre, H. G. (50), U.S. Repr. from New Orleans; 
Wash., D. C., Feb. 21. ‘ 

Durand. "Sir Mortimer (74), ex-British Ambagsador, ‘ 
to U. &.; in England, June 8. i 

ize Ley, ex-champion wing shot; Utica, 


Aug 
Duse, irme- “ Hieonora (64), actress; Pittsburgh, 


April 21. y 
Duval, Col. ae R. soul beet sugar manfr.; St. Augus- 


tine, Fla., 

Du Vernet, out tet Arohbishop F. A. (64); Prince 
P. (86), ex-U, 8. Judge; 
St. tone pril 

Earl, Edw. ‘ay, banker; 

tdgar, N. L. (81), Wo 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Jan. 6. 
Edson, A. W. (72), educator, ieee of N. Yo 


City; Shrewsbury, 
Edwards, B. J. (76) pte bay x journalist; Green- _ 
Brooklyn, ; 


wich, Conn., ADr 
Jan, 15. 
Eiffel, A. Ge (90), builder of Eiffel. Tower; Paris, — 


ex-Congressman, © 


N. Y., April 
caf be pee sais man; 


25. 
Egan, Dr. M. F.7D, diplomat, teacher; 


Gh, 8 
ept. 
Bllison oa Bi (29% lawyer, €X-COrpor. ‘counsel; 


. 6, 
nary Naeaey 6D, 8 State Supr. Ct. Justice; Buffalo, 


enon. L. WwW. (66), banker, mnfr.; Warrensburg, 
N. a June 10. 


Emery, Dr. H. C., ex-Chairman U. 8. Tariff Ba.; 
at sea, Feb. 6. 
~. Emery, Lewis, jr. (85), oil refiner; Phila., Nov. 19. 
Emery, Winifred Ne Cyril Maude), (62), actress; 
in England, gd 15. - 
Erwin, Brig. Gen. J. B. (68); Pasadena, Cal’, July 10. 
Erwin; Marion (69), ex-U. 8. Atty. at Atlanta, Ga.; 
Garden City, N. Y., April 19. 
Evans, Henry (64), 1Chairman, sane and 
other fire ins. cos.; oe | 
Evans, Montgomery ion, *chie LLRs Pan & 


Reading R. R. Morristown, Pa., Jan 
Evans, Walter (1), oa S. Dist. Judge; Loulavilte, 
Ky., Dec. Sei 
Evers, Rev. L. "%G 3; N. Y., June 23. : 
ae a r. (64), treas. Penn. R. R.; Phila., 
e 8 
Fairbanks, C. M. journalist; N. Y., May 29. 
Fairbanks, $: E. (58), oa and treas. Ute: Ry. 
Assoc.; Jersey’ City, F 24. 
Fairchild, C C.8. §: er-Bee, of Treasury; Cazenovia, 
Ne 


Ov. 

Fassett, ‘i ek, (7D: ex-Congressman of Elmira, 
N. Y.; Vancouver, B. C., April 21. 

Faure, Gabriel, Director French Nat'l Conserv: atory 
of Music; Paris, Noy. 4. 

Fernald, Dr. W. E. (63), Supt. Mass. School for 
Feeble Minded; Boston, Nov. 27. 

“Perrigyy Ji Js (48), President Jersey City Bd. ot 
age Bee builder; Jersey City, Oct. 16. 

Ferry, C (72), Civil eng., designer of Yale Univ. 
Bow); ‘New ‘aven, July 

mene. oe ae H. 5. 5) Pres. L. I. Med. Soc.; Astoria, 

NG 


Fisher, Dr. come L (77), for 25 yrs, _Sunt- Presby, 
Hosp., at N. Y.; Buffalo, April 2 
ares ,, Montague (41), architect; Harttord, Conn., 


1 
Flinn, Wm. (76), contractor, subway builder, Rep. 
Pani of Pittsburgh; St. Petersburg, Fia., 
rel 


Forgan, J. B. (72), banker; Chicago, a 28. 

Foster, Roger (67), lawyer; N. Y¥., Feb 

Fowler, John (65), ex-U. S. Consul at Chetoo, China, 
Boxer war hero: Winchester, Mass., ee 29, 71923. 

Fox, W..C. (68), diplomat, editor; ies 20. 

France, Anatole ‘(H. G. Anatole F. Paiaialy n(80), 
; author; Tours, France, Oct. 12. 

Freel, J. J. (60), Pres. tice Wea a Pers and 
Blectrotypers eee Caldwell, N. Jul 


y 31. 
epepepeysen.. ¥ F. (7 5). Pee. wut. ‘Benefit Life 
Ins. ; N.Y. City, ¥. 
Aan mi C. (75), soutien of Musical America, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., June 3. 


Freytag-Loringhoyen, Lieut. Baron von; 
: Berlin, Oct. 20. 


Seeds Mrs. L. F. (51), painter; Madison, Wis., 


Ar? 
Gage, (72); Los Angeles, Aug. 28. 
Galhip? > , ,. Compiroller of Santa Fe Ry.; 


el 
Gannett, Rev. W. C. (83); Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 


Gardiner, R. H., lawyer; Boston, June 15. 

Gardner, Mrs. ‘Jack’? (Isabella Stewart), (85), 
art patron; Me ee July 17. 

tig Re be a (74), N. Y. banker; Red Bank, 


e 5. 
Ganibaiar “Capt, Ricelotti (78), son of the “Liber- 
ator’; Rome, July 17. 
Garnar, G. W. (7 8), N. Y. leather merchant, 
, Maplewood, N. Tye 


Gen. 


“Dean 
24. 


( Ss u 
Garrett, J. B. Fes), Quaker leader, financier; Rose- 
mon » Pa, Fe 
Gath rett, P. 'E. Bishop A. B. (91); Dallas, Tex., 
Garrison, C. ©. (74), ex-Justice N. J. Supreme 
- _ Court; Merchantville, April 22. 
Gassouin, Gen. G., French Mer. Standard Oll Co; 
Paris, Jan. 11. 


Gaston, Miss Luc A i founder Nat'l Anti- 
Cigaret reeiies Yansdote : Ne ag. pie ee 
ers ee sober PD (735, renee Wheeling, 

Gaile. 8 Sir ‘Archibald (89), geologist; in England, 


Gibson, oe 96); oldest W 
ae sn, served j ex., Civil an Tnaing 


p 
M. (72), banker, ne of the Post- 
Stand eh Syracuse, N e! 
Glidersieeve, Prof. B.'L. (92), Greek scholar; Balti- 
Gleason, Arthur, author, poet; Wash., D. C., Dec. 
Glynn, M Martin H. (53), ex-Gov.; Albany, N. Y., 


Ll goth (59), sausage mnfr.; Brooklyn, 
Goff, J. W. (76), ex-N. Y. age Supr 
Justice; N. ct City, Noy ag: Sa Gps 


Robt. 42) editorial writer; Gl - 
side, Pa., Feb. 24. (42), or 


Good, Rev. 
Ref. Ch rf 
Goodhue, B Pee. (55), Aroniioctr “e? Y., Avril 23. 
Gom ee Samuel (74), Pres. ene federation: of 
La) bee Antonio, Tex., Dec. 13. 
Gonasics, J V. (60) "publicist, statesman; Buenos - 
Ayres, Dec. 21, 1923. 
oo 


Goschen, Sir Hdward (76), é 
Germany; London, May 2 

Grasty, C. H. {§)- Amer. newspaper corresp.; 
est Jan. 19. 


Gra; y- J. (36), play and song writer; N. Y. City, 

Green, ov. 30 J. O. (82), financier, sportsman; N. Y., 

Gees 7 oe (85), ex-Vice Pres. Penn. R. R.; Phila., 

oo GC. Hi ) (83), Pinehurst, 
N. C., April 8. 


Greevy, T. aa (75), lawyer, a Vice Pres. of 1924 
Dem. Nat’l Convention: Altoona, Pa., Noy. 9. 

Gregorius, Mgr. Ecumenical Patriarch of Greek 
Orthodox Ch.; Pera, Turkey, Nov. 1 

Griffin, W. J. (60), Vice Pres. Nat’l Surety Co.; 
Scarsdale, -- OCt. 17. 

Groce, Prof. me (80), trustee Tufts’ College; 
Quincy, Mass., 


hotel cwner; 


Gron, N. L. Go fouinder “Potentia Movement’; 
Copenhagen, 

Grozier, E. A. coe aes Boston Post; Cambridge, 
Mass., idee 

aa. ales (72), Pianist, composer; Vienna, 
‘an. 5. 


Grundy, Fred’k, journalist; Londén, March 28. 

Gunn, R. C. Bishop J. E. (61); New Orleans, Feb. 19 

Gutierrez, Gen. R. (69), ex-Pres. and Dictator of 
Honduras; "Fegiclgalna March. 10 


Gwathmey, J. (57), ex-Pres. Cotton Exchange; 
N. Y., June B 
Haid, R. C. Bishop Leo (75), Abbot of Belmont 


Cathedral Abbey; — Charlotte, N. C., July 24. 

Haldeman, Gen. W. (78), Commander in Chief 
Ott, 3 veroas Churchill Downs, Ky., 
Ct. 

B. (55), Amer. journalist; Munich, April 10. 
S. (78), Pres. Emeritus Clark Univ., Wor- 
cester, sae April 24. 

Halimond Rey. J. G, for 25 yrs. head of the Bowery 

Mission, N. Y. City; sry ttee N. ans ue i at 
Hambridge, Jay BO, artist; N. 
eee Prof. H. J. (64), ifownantice 7 Hollana, 

an, 5. 

Hanson, G. McK., Assoc. Justice, Me. Supreme 

Court, ex-Grand’ Chancellor, K. of P.; Calais, 


France, 
“Rhos. (75), story writer; Piqua, Ohio, 


Harbaugh, 
Oct. 28, 
Harding, Mrs. Florence Kling, et”, of Pres. 
G. Harding; Marion, Ohio, 21. 
Hate, John (68), former N. yr Ppablukee in 
H reuse aren fE 
arper, J. ef Eng. Niagara Falls Power Co.; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y¥., Nov. 27. 
Harris, Wm. (87), actor: Teusey City, April 4. 
Hasegawa, V Mae rey (75), Japanese Held Marshal; 


Hastings, Fr. ‘s Tony, banker, executor of Grover 
Sapte estate; Port Washingt on, mr 


Hatch, 9 Suds eas N. Y. stock broker; Stamford, 
Conn., Oct. 


Hatch, E. W. (71), ex-Just. N. ¥ 

ae Pid tN GoBtBELE ete aeons 
yehton. Ee, D. » Cok 

Hoenn N. ¥., e vy Goiumbia’ Univ. football 
ebden, N. Y. t. of ‘¢ 
treal; Orange, N. 3. Mareht9,° Babk of Mon 


Heck cher. Js John V, G6) flour mnir Greenwich, Conn., 
Hreckaeuer, Mrs, Acsuats N.Y. City Philanthropist; 
Hera, a x (73), Of Syracuse Univ.; Syracuse, 
Hens br. J. - J. (73), Dean of French Hosp.; N. ¥., 

PF foi da § Hoey (89), N. Y. cotton broker; Madison, 
Herbert, Victor 135), 


composer; N. Y., 5 
Hed uly Bi Sir Wm. (66), marine bidioginey fidon, 
Hewitt, Miss Eleanor G., found 
watt Museum; Ringwood, N- J <0 Oar. er Union 
Ww 


bees eb: Brana ona 


Rev. 
1910-1916; dance ee Lake, 
aa tre D, (67), R. my aly Gen.; Cin- 


F. (64), Vice Pres. 11 
Nao ey -“T Bell Telephone Co,; 
ey. Rae 

niv.; Wash, 


me 
Himmel, 
town | 


Re I. (73 B opr n Missions :% 
Eg Dinos a 7 a} 


Ambassador to _ 


gS ® go, g*Fres. Seree 


— ee 


i 


} 


ae: aoe anent cl ‘k, N. 
a Ys ~ J. » perm: it cler! 
esuytery; N. Y., Fe hack & a 
- Hotlane’ ‘Cc. M. (40), Chief Eng, N. bag J. Vehic- 
ular Tunnel; ean Creek, Mich., Oct. 
4 mivieter G. A. (69), financier; Rochester, NALS 


19. 
Hilt, Dr. L. E. (68), of N. Y. City; Peking, China, 
Hooker, Thos. (75), banker; pitcher of the first Yale 
College baseball club; New Haven, Oct. 28. 
Hope-Simpson, Sir James, banker; London, Oct. 8. 
Hourwich, Dr. I. A. ik counsel at N. Y. to Russian 
Soviet Govt.; N. Y., July 9. 
Hovey, af oO. (62), a CUERtOr Pe geology, .American 
Mus. Nat. ot : Yue 


Huber, Dr. J. 58), ot ~~ Ye “pomtret, Conn., 
Feb. 16. 


Hut, J. a B-. coal operator, polo player; Bryn Mawr, 
a., Dec. 
_ Higgins, linn ” athletic ba at Brown University; 
Providence, R. I, Oct 
Hughes, B. G. (75), N. Y. “box mnfr., 
joker; Monroe, N. Y., Dec. 
a Mrs. Rupert (39); Haipong, China, Dee. 14, 


1 
Hulburd, C. H. {). Pres. Elgin Nat’l Watch Co, 

Chicago, Jan. 14. = bs 
me Gaillard (61), historian; Washington, DC, 


practical 


eine 3 nt eee (84), ey i ie missionary, 
Ft. aes F N. Dak., Dec. 27, 

Hunting, P. EB. Bishop Geo. % G3: Reno, Nev.; 

Hundagion Mrs. H. E. (71), art patron; N. Y., 

Pp 

Huntington, Prof. O. W. (68), educator, chemist; 
Holderness, N. H , Aug 

Husband, R. W. (54), es Dean, Dartmouth 
College; Hanover, N. Fy April 9. 

Hutchins, F. H. 5)» N. Y. lawyer; Cleveland, July 2. 

Hutchinson, C. L. (70), Treas., Umv. of Chicago, 

ex-Pres. Board of Trade; Chicago, Oct. 7. 

Igles.an eee ex-President of Costa Rica; San 
Jose, April 12. 
ce, ‘Thos. motion picture producer; 


148 19. 
Inglis, Prof. A. 44); oston, April 
Irving, were (69), Tia Socialist, M. ">; London, 


5. 
gamer a Cc. B., steamship owner; in England, 


ton? WwW. 9). Pres. Amer. Soc. Civil En- 
Coke onions) July 5. 

Jenks, A. F., State Supreme Court Justice of Brook- 
lyn (71); Greenwich, Conn., Sept. 


a7: 
ewett, Gen. . (80), ex-Mayor of Buffalo; 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., March 28. 


Joachim, Count .67), geographer, explorer; in Silesia, 
March 23. 
wi eee ee A. (55), Warden of Ludiow St. Jail; 
¥. 


3. 
Johnston, Rev. R. P. (63), ee Fifth Ave. Bap. 
Church, N, Y; Pleasantville, N Y, Aug. 
Jones, AN. (8 1), wheat breeder; Batavis, N sf 
Ju 


june 

Jouvenel, be inet de, editor, author; Paris, uy 
Jowett, Rev. J. H. (59); in England, Dec. 19 23. 
erating G. H. (58), Dewspaper correspondent; Wash., 


D Ov. 

ASCSLOE, Rev. F. Ww. (68), P. E. lage of Olympia, 
Wash ; New Rave mn, Jan 

. (79), travoiée, ieotarels Medina, 


a 
140 {70 real estate broker; N. Y. City, 
, poet, editor; N. Y., May 11. 
vel N. Y., Jan. 24: 

hventor; N. ¥., Oct. 2. 
(83), Cancer expert; Binghamton, 


3 8. 
A. on Pres. Union Dime Savings 
Bank; N. %., ai 

iy BAD (73), art. dealer; tes fe Jan. 16. 

Dero oS Lew re nfederate veteran; 
You: ; Scotland Neck, 
Kivéh John 2 Wye iChiet Justice N. H. Superior Court; 


’ Fa irector Dominion. Astro- 


nomical oom : Ottawa, Can., Dec. 28, 1923. 

4 Knight, D. R; (89), ‘A Tuorivan painter: Paris, March 9. 

Knollys, ‘Viscount, Francis (87); in England, Aug. 
15. 


M. eee G. (75), ex-Pres. Professional 
Bee es LeagU tN. yy Sherburne, N. Y, 


a - Kare CrunberE, Dr. Theo., explorer, ethnologist; 
in Brazil, Oct. 5. Ee 


DYES W. GO, Pres. Allegheny College: cone, H. H. (71), iorner ruicege newspaper 


her; Washington, D. oct 
Korth capi S. A. (48), educator: Washington, 


Mare 
ps era ee BH. (78), ex-U. 8. a Judge; N. Y., 


B. G._ (60), Chief Eng, Westi house: 
Electric Co; Pittsburgh, July s: ue 
Laplace, Dr. Ernest (62), surgeon; Ph’'la., May 15. 
Larkin, Prof. E. L. (77), astronomer, D..ector of Mt 

Lowe Rie ph Sk at Uplands, Cal, iy 
Latzer, L. F. Ge). condensed milk inte : Highland, 
Til, March 2 
er hae en, steel mnfr.; Greenwich, Conn., 


Aug 
Law, B. W. (74), patron of Ky. Mountain Education; 


Caney Creek, Ky., Feb. 16. 
Law, W..W. (87), le os mney “Laird of Briarcliff; 


Summerville, S. C., 18. 
Lawrence, Marion 73). ‘Sec. pay pas Sunday 
School Asso.; Portland, Ore., y 1. 


Leach, Edw. (58), ex-Grand ecatten Ruler, Order ot 
El ks, N._Y., May 5. 

Le Conte, Dr. R. G.; Phila, 
Lenin, Nikolai Wadimir iyites ‘Uiianov), (54); near 
Moscow, ee 21. 

Leishman, J. 
March 27 

Lentz, Major Carl (78), lawyer, Pres. Northeastern 
ae eg Newark, N. J., Dec. 21, 1923.+.:° 

Levison, W. G. (77), motion-picture camera inventor; 
Brookiyn, March 9. 

as Jetferson M. (72), lawyer, Owner of Monticello, 

March 6. F 


bis | B. fess DS tbe ge (82), hewspaper writer; 
Reh a, Aug. * 
Lewis, om ‘exChiet Engineer N. Y. Clty 


Board of Fiatitentes Brooklyn, March 30-: 


Lewe a ao Y newspaper owner; Great Neck, 

‘i Cc 

Leyendecker, F. X. (46), illustrator; New Rochelle, 
N. Y., April 18. 

Libbey, Laura es (Mrs. Stilwell), (62), novelist; 
Breoklyn, 5 

me . W. (77), ex-Goy. R.1.; Ossining, N. Ty) 


ril 
Lister-Kaye, Sir ee errr: May 27, 
Lodge, H. C. (74), 
Nov. 9. 
sag or sth Jacques (64), biologist; in Bermudas 
Logue, Michael, Cardinal (84), R. C. Primate of 
Treland; Armagh, Nov 


Long, E 
March 28. 
Viscount, Walter (69), ex-First Lord of the 
Admiralty; in England, ept. 26. 
a Chester (72), painter; Englewood, sae ‘asi 


1. 
Lowrie, Bev S. T: (89), a Presby. leader; Phila., 


Sept. 
Lowe, Perly 7S), lumberman; Chicago, July 29. 
Low, L. H. (79), *‘numismatist; New Rochelle, N. On 


Feb 10. 
Lovett, Dr. R a (65), of Harvard Univers 


Liverpool, July 

Luce, Clarence 453), architect; Staten Island, 

Lucy, sir Hy. el oa “Toby, M. P.’* of Punch, ‘author; 
London, F 

ey” Ge E; (80). ret. red Supt., N. Y. “Hospital; 


April 1 
| Ludiow, Haiwin (65), mining engineer; Muskogee, * 


: b. 10. 
er, D. D. (83), N. Y. ee Field Geologist: u 
Naples, N. Y , Dec. 17, 1 
uynes, Duke of (57. ; Paris, fareh 14. 


6.-Register, U.S, Treas.; 
Trish Orange _ 


Mack wen, “sir Wm. (75), surgeon; Gieaiin 

March 22, 
MacFarland, Y. = (45), traction lawyer; Newton, 
i (63), actor, author, preacher; 


'e 
ae aclane, oe Sauk 
an Francisco 
, composer; Lisbon, March 28. 
Pa., March 


Machado, A (78), 
Ve IM M., motor truck mnfr ; Nefis, 
MacLaren, Dr. Archibald (65); St. Paul, Oct. 12 
MacLean, C. F. ed 2 ex-N. Y¥. Supreme Court 
Justice; N. Y, 20 
Manning, Lieut. Win. Ko} oy Oars of Perry's 
vo pach an; Brooklyn, 
Maney Dr 6 D. (86), surgeon; Cambridge, Mass., 
dy 
Marden, Dr. O. W. (74), author, editor; Los Angeles, 
arch 10. 


vs 


G. (67), U. S. diplomat; Monte Carlo, 


S. Senator; Cambridge, ‘Mass... 
‘2 


19. 
B. (83), editor; White Plains, N. Y. 


> 


j 


as 


118 


qa pus he tae ees re 
n Bavaria, 

- Marauand, eee Allen (71), of Princeton Univ.; 
N.Y. Cit; 

Marsh, Luther 2 Halsey (100), Civil War veteran; 
Cincinnati, Feb. 


ex-Grand Duchess of basen 


5. 
_ Marshall, Prof. Alf. oes ome author; Cam- 
yl 


bridge, England, Jul 

ele Pinto, aviator: Wests Ayres, April 12. 

Mason, J. W- (60), Vice ae American Surety Co.; 
Mt. ‘Vernon, } pe a Bs 

Massingham, H. W. feat English journalist; in 
Cornwall, Aug, 28. 

Matsu-Kata, Prince (89), elder statesman; Tokio, 

ly 2, 


we 
Mattachich, Countess (see Princess Louise). 
Mag, M _ oaks actor, Gomedte. Francaise; Paris, 


date for Governor; ens Park. I eeas Sept. 28. 
‘ anne BE. E. gods ex-Supreme Court’ Justice: N. 
Y., March 12. 


McCoy, Dr. A. (77), ex-Pres. eos Laryngo- 
logical Society; Viavenira. Pa., he. 

McGarvey, Monsignor Wm., ex-P. re minister of 
Philadelphia; San Diego, Feb. 27. 

MOH CS: D. Bad a ee of the Gridiron Club; 
Was 

Mckee, Ht. s. (Bh. glass mnfr.; Atlantic City, N. J., 
Jun 


McKesson, John gt (84), drug mnfr.; 


4 Sept. 5. 
McKinney, J. 
ec, 


(80), Oil man, Danke ~dibaneiie, 


Pa., D 
MeMurtry, Ban (73), ex-Pres. Amer. Med, 
0.; Louisville, Feb. 1. 
"McNally, Jas. ae oe map publisher; Pasa- 


dena, Cal., Mare 
‘MéNulty, G. W. 7m. ‘civil engineer; assisted Col. 
eiety in building Brooklyn Bridge; N-.Y., 
r 


* “Mestay, Noy Tuy 38 Cleaning Commis- 


sioner; N. 
_Meem, Rev. (60), P. E. archdeacon; Rio 
é Janeiro, Biekil, So’ 22. 
Meerschaert, R. C. Bishop, Theo. (76); Oklahoma 
City, Feb. 21. 


Men enhall, Dr. T. ©, (82), ex-Supt. U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; Ravenna, O., March 23. 

Merritt, Lieut. Col. W. H. (58), Canadian financier; 

-_ St. Catharines, Ont., April 22. 

wigs ae TT Dass (63), grain merchant; St. Louis, 


Sir mish oe (68), publisher, 
London, Sept. 19. 
editor Le Gaulois; Paris, Feb. 2. 


Meyer, Arthur oe 
Miller, Capt. (57), Marine muDe of Cunard 
; in’ Bar! ados, Nov. 


author; 


ine at N.Y. 
“Miller, Mrs. Helen §. (92), lawyer, EAB pioneer; 
Canandaigua, N Y¥.; Dee. 16, 1923. 
Miller, Jennie C. (80), actress; N. Y., March 14. 
Mills, Brig. Gen. Anson (90), Indian fighter, woven 
cartridge belt inventor; Wash . C., Nov. 5. 
Milton, G. F. (55), owner Chattanooga Evening 
News; cle shad Tenn., April 2 
~Minkowsky, Rev. P. (67), scholar, Tantaes Boston, 


Jan. 
U Moeller, Dr. bad (82), J. D. Rockefeller's doctor; 


N.Y 

_Monekton, Lionel, composer; Paris, Feb. 17. 
onroe, Gen, Nelson (99), Mex. and Civil War vet+ 
feed RepbeY, of Pres. Monroe; Arlington, Mass. 


Hc (25), ex-Sec, of State for India; 
on, ona, 


15. 
ie coli cae A. von, Ger. Minister t0 Mexico; 


Nontpensier (300 Duke. of Montpensier). 
oran, Pat. 


(48), Mgr. Cincinnati Nat'l Leagu 
Baseball Clubs Orlando, Fi Fla., March 7, ; 
Morel, BH. D (51), Laborite in British Commons, 


founder Congo Reform Assoc,; in En pee PSae 12, 

Morgan, Frances IF. (2), widow of { o.P Morgan; 

Highland Falls, N. Nov. 16. 
bibiloiugist: 


Mor; ae Forrest, Hartford, Conn., 

Moriey setae wi eee? biologist, author; Wash., 
¢. Dee, 

mtorosint oa P, hen recluse; N 


. Y., May 
Mortis, Sir Malcolm, dermatologist:’ in Thay? “Feb. 
ores ae (87), Brooklyn architect; Riverside, 
Mosentiial, ME ids (78), insurance; N. Y. City, Nov. 
Mother Rincon de Paul (see uigley, Miss 
H.S ( wy wYyune 16 


Pereuiion’ Pi P re MT Sh cae ri 
i TO! 5 akespe a 2 - 
land, Aug. 15 Rie m . ng 


Death Roll, 1 1924. 


Moyer, Dr. Dr. H.N. (65), alienist; Chicago, Dee. 14, 


1 

Mudd, S. E. oh. Representative in Congress; 
Baltimore, Oct. 
pulauecns oa 7), N. Y. lawyer; at sea, Oct 
upn, C. ten publisher Seieht lic Kinenonbs 


Noe en 
Murphy, Chas. oF (65), leader of Tammany Hall; 
NY Xs, 
Murphy, E; A. (62), , Supt. Jersey City Public Schools; 
3 oa A 14. 


M in rphy, G. E (4), UG. 8. Consul Gen.; Zurich, 
Switzerland, me 


Murphy, Jimmie, ht G racer; Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 


Murray, L, C. wt banker; Princeton, N. J., June 1. 

Mussen, ‘G. (78),, Adirondack guide; *Saranac 
Lake, N. y 2, Ja. 15; 

Musser, Rey. J. (66), editor Reformed Church 
Messenger; Phila, May 22. . 

> | Nagle, P. E. (63), sheritt: N. ¥. City, Det. 28, 

Music patron; 


923. 
Naumburg, a as (89), banker, 
N. July 


Nesbit, E. (Mrs ai Bland), novelist; London, May 4. 

Nevins, T 81), ex-Chief Brooklyn Fire Dept.; 
Brooklyn, a 8. 

Newell, Peter (62), artist, Little Neck, 
N. Jan. 15. 

aé Mw SQ} ex-Pres.. Howard Univ.; 

a Fe Ge). part. Dartmouth College; 

Nichols, w. F. ‘8). P. E. Bishop; San Francisco, 
un 

Nicholson, Timothy (95), a7 leader, prison re- 
former; Richmond, Ind a: 

Nicoll, Mrs. De Lancey, ee social leader, war 
worker; N. ,Y., Feb. 15: 

Nissen, Tudwig, (68), jeweler; apy es a 26. 

Nivelle, Gen. R. (67); Paris, March 22. 

Nobles, Milton (76). actor; Brooklyn, Sate: 14. 

Nogin, Victor, Chairman’ Russian ‘State Textile 
Syndicate; Moscow, May 22. 

Noria, Jane: (Josephine Ludwig of St. Louis, Gountess 

22. 


writer; 


Centanini), (48); in France, March 

Norris, ex-Gov. E. L. (58), lawyer; Great Falls, 
Mont. April 25. 

North, 5. 


N. D. (74), journalist, ex-U. S. Census 

Director; Wilton, Conn., A 3. 

Norton, Prof. Fred’k, New Testament scholar; 
Chester, Pa., Feb. 29. 

Nutting, Col. A. J. (8%), Brooklyn Clothier; Greeh- 
wich, Conn., Sept. 

Olmsted, P. E. Bishop. Oe ti (82); Utica, N. Y., 
March 26. 

Olyphant, F. M. (67), oan eins & Hudson Co.; 
Englewood, N. J., June 


Council of State; The Hague, O1 
Opper, Miss Laura, portals painter; wey , Sept. 17. 
Ormsbee, ex-Gov. EF. (90); Brandon, vt, pril 3. 
Ormsby, Rev. G. A. “sb), former a Bis Fine of 


onsoieieey, L. B. (34), dramatic critic; 
Noy, Marbig Liber, 


Osler, Sir E. B. (79), Pres. Dominion Ba f 
Canada; Toronto, i 4. ae 


ug. 
Owen, Dr. 0. W. 70), ¢iph 
Mane si! (70), Cipher expert; Detroit, 


Owens, tants: lass-b 
pens, 2. Obit Ss, ent £ ottle machine; 
Se ) 9), beet sugar mnfr.; Savannah, 


Palmer, G. M. (66), of Cobleskill, Sapp 
Ne Committee; on train, 

ae rah Jahial (81), sewing machine mo 

Pe ae Sir Walter (83), organist; in eae 


Pateman, fobt. (84), actor; in England, June 8. 


Keabody, Qe J. (68 banker; Brooklyn, Feb, #4. 
Peskham. abe tea" lawyer; Westfield, 
Pelle, Cae Toulon, France, 


Feb. 15. 
Pelloux, Gen. Luig! (94), ex-Premier of Italy; Romé, 


Peple, E. H. (eo. playwright; N vs uly 28. 

Pepper, ve ¥ Gey, aah outs ay 13. 

Perry, rom ‘Nie. jae Pianist and “composer: 
i 


Cam 
Phillips, ees oe oO). dition; politician; Lowville, 
Pierce, irig. Gen. B. R. (95); Grand Rapids, Mich. 


July 
Piersol, Brot. G. A. (58), anatomist; Phila. 
Pindell, M. (62), news r 
ade aria’ 2). rspaper owner ot eenk 


ich. 
Pi trie | Misqouns (77), shipbuilder: of Belfast; at sea, 


5 


ane 


tft 


EM Lt oy + 
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—— Sa — : Ces ee ey 
| Pitney, Manion C2. SeFastice U.S. Supreme ‘Rowell, J. W. (88) ex. Chief Justice State rh 
Couit: Was ud ret Gots Rendsion, Vin Feb 18. genie ts 
Platt, E. 35. Wice pres, ‘Commercial Cable Co.: Pe Sam'l ah Dankor, merchant; Brooklyn, 


i, Sep 
Plumley, Pike tra) ex-Congressman, international 
lawyer; Northfield, Vt., April 30. 
Plunkitt, G. W. (82), ex-State Senator; N. Y. City, 


Nov. 19. 

Poncelet, Capt. Eugene, Commodore of the French 
Line steamships; Paris, Dec. 15, 1923. 

. Pope, Alex. (75), painter; Hingham, Mass., Sept. 9 

Porter, Mrs. Gene Stratton (56), nov clist, lecturer; 
Los Angeles, Dee. 6. 

Pratt, Brig. Geno. R. H., founder Carlisle (Pa.) 
Indian Sehool; San Francisco, March 15. 

Prentice, S. O. (74), ex-Chief Justice State Supreme 
Court; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 2. 

Preston, A. W. (78), Pres. United Fruit Co.; Swamp- 
scott, erie Sept. 26. 

Price, Col. ay. (34), merchant; Brooklyn, Jan. 16. 

Price, J. Me “war correspondent; London, Sept. 29. 

Price, Sir William, pulp mofr.; Kenogami, Can., 


Oct. 

PE honky ‘Louise of bt peeghy (Countess Mattachih), 
(65); Wiesbaden, March 1. 

Probyn, Sir Dighton (91); London, June 20. 

Proctor, Miss Edna D. (94), poet; Framingham, 

' - Mass., Dec. 18, 1923. 

Prudden, pitt io M. (75), of Rockefeller Institute; 


N. 
Pryor, 3 (58), OY acta in England, March 25. 
hae “Giacomo (66), opera composer; Brussels, 
Vov. 
Pulsifer, F. K. (63), broker; N. Y¥., Feb. 
ay og L. (62), capitalist; Sars 


Jul 
* Quigley; Miss (56), (Rev. Mother Vincent de Paul), 
. Superior General of the Grey Nuns of the Sacred 
_ Heart; Melrose Park, Pa., Feb. 14. 
s Quinby, Dr. H. B., ex-Gov. of N. H.; N. ¥., Feb. 8. 
eRe Jobn (54), ‘lawyer, art collector; N. Y., July 


é 8 
m Radziwill, Princess (Helen Simpson); Kineo, Me., 


Sept. 13. 
' Raffaelli, Jean (73). Boer Paris, Feb. 11. 
. Ransom, Rear a G. B. (72), naval engineer; 
: Plattsburg, N. Y-, 98 
Rascovar, Edw. 6), i. N. Y. newspaper man; Cedar- 


rida 


ie hurst, N. Y., 
A Reed, L. B. (fod). Didest graduate of N. Y. Univ.; 
; in Cal., July 22. 
f Rees, Rear Admiral C. (76); Erie, Pa., Sept. 12. 
& Reichenberg, Susanne a de Bourgoing), 
(66), actress; Paris, March 11. 
Reicher, Emanuel (75), actor; Berlin, May 15. 
Reick, W. C. (60), Rd wt owner and editor, 
N. Y.. City, Dec. 
Reinhardt, Mrs. julia (80), actress, suffragist; 
4 N. Y., Aug. 30. 
_ Remington, Eliphalet (95), arms mnfr.; Ilion, Wats 


April 

7 Rend i, Rev. J. B. Qe ie Lincoln Univ.; in 
f Chester County, Pa 

s by inte Dario, auto tacee: "Broourantat England, 


Sep 
by pe ocias, J. B. (62), Pres. Amer. Institute of Crim- 
a inal ay and Criminology; New Haven, Conn., 
Jan. 
Bradford Ga banker, publisher; Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., April 15. 
Rice, £. E. (75), composer, producer of “Evangeline”; 


. N. Y., Nov. 16. 
Rice, W.CG. (72), “Adirondack guide, poet; Saranac, 
ts N. Y., March 17. 

‘6 Richards, Prof. W. W. oo 2d oldest Harvard 
_ ; sraduate; Nas hes Jut 

ds Ridgway, J (82), ‘Phila. lawyer; Atlantic City, 


68), newspaper man, Exec. Asst. to 
aven + Brooklyn, Jan. 17: 
(87), financier, N. Y. armor and art 
' FS ae France, A 31. 

a § * eres. “Clemson College; Wash., 
a D. C., Jan. on" 


Hanna (Mrs. A. B. Hervey), (49), author; 


Bermuda, May 5. 
Dr. yon B. (72), ex-Pres. Amer. cole 


2 poe and Amer. Acad. of Me i 1ie; 
S Roberts, J. C. (70), owner Daily Star; St. Louis, 
. Ronlason, 1 Dr. Bevel: (80); N. Y., June 21. 


a Robinson, Forrest (55), ac actor; Los Angeles, 
‘ Rodiguet ‘Raymond, ‘boy novelist”; 


Jan 6. 
Dec. 


1 
magi oe (00. Bes of ths, ge Rosin 
Ks uma, - elgrade, ie 
: eae eginald (60), mine owner; in Mexico, 
San ct. 


We 'B., Gov. of Wyo.; Cheyenne, Oct. 2. 
H. (35), oldest active newspaper man; 


1 
Howe i N. Y. » Dee. 23, 1923. 


Russell, 
Ryan, Michael a. ‘financier, civic leader; Cin- 
Sadtler, Dr. S. P (76), chemist, First Pres. Amer. 
Sage, 
Saint Prix, A. M.'(103), journalist; Paris, Jan. 19. 


Seah ~b- © . (64), ex-Pres. Clark College; Boston, 

Vv _ , 

Sangree, L. A. (49), war corresp.; Trenton, N. J. 
March 2. 


or Dr. D. A 


gabtaie ‘William (80), ours N. Y¥. City. Oct. 25. 
sic dae Brig. Gen. E..(64); Marion, Ohio, Sept. 
(78), story writer; San Jose, Cal., 


Sawyer, E. T. 
Oct. 29. 
Schaeherle, 


Scharwenka, Xavier (75), composer; Berlin, Dec. igs 
Schechter, Mrs. Matilde Roth Fea widow of Prof. 


Schell, R. 
Schlesinger, Leo (72), 
NA, 27. 
Schlumberger, Mme. De Witt (71), De French — 
Scholz, R. 59° 
Schurz, Carl S252) 7-Ne Xe lawyer: in Germany, a 
May 18. ‘ 
Schuyler, Miss Georgina (83), 


Schwab, "oun ‘A. (85), banker, mnfr.; Loretto, Pa. aa 
ay 
Schweninger, 


Scott, Admiral Sir Perey (72); London, Ott. 18. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Major Gen. ‘Sir George; in Ger- 


Beats ou B. 
Ww. » Jan 

Seel = he L: C. (87), Pres. Emeritus of Smith College; 
(6) 12. 


Seitz, Mrs. 
Selden, Edgar (56), playwright; Belmore, N. Y,, 


Selfridge, fae Lois (90); London, Feb. mitt 
ae E. W 


t. 
pt bree Re V. (58), Amer. painter; Florence, Italy, 


7 11. 
3halicross, Thos. Avg). financier; Phla., March 16. " 


Oct 
Gen. W. W. 
Minneapolis, AD 


(80), Confed. Commander; 


‘einnati Feb. 18. 


Inst. of Chemical Engineers; Phila., Dec. 20, 1923: 
W. H. (80), lumberman, ‘philanthropist: 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 23 


(75), physical culturist; Peterboro, 
H.. July 21. \ 


J. M. 
19 


(71), astronomer; Ann~ Arbor, 5 
Mich., Sept. . 


Solomon Schechter; N. Y., Aug. = 
M., architect, Trustee George Junior 
Republic; Freeville, N. Y., July 28. 

toy mofr., philanthropist; 


Feb. 


Women’s Suffrage Union; Caen, ee 
F. (44), Pres., Reed College; Portland, a 


ia 


Ore., July 


grent-granddaughter + 
of fe a Hamilton and of Major Gen. Philip — 
Schuyler: Y. City, Dec. 25, 1923. 


Ma, 
Dr. E. (73), Bismarck’s doctor; 


Munich, Jan. f° 


Inany, June 4. 
(83), banker, ex-U. S. Senator from 
Va.; Wash., D. 


rthampton, Mass., Oct. Ms 
Don C. (63); Portland, Me., Aug. 4. is 


Mareh 14. 7s 


(66), of Haskins & Se.ls, nécountants; ‘ 

=e Maréh 19 

Senyard, Geo. (87), artist, ‘friend of Lincoln; ‘near ey. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan ‘18. tee 

Sewall, H. M. (64), ex-Minister to Hawaii; N. Y., 


Sexton, P. 8%, Chancellor Emeritus, Univ. of ot 
State of Ny lawyer; Palmyra, N. Y., Sept. 5. 1 

Seymour. nsf ‘(64), newspaper publisher; ‘Bronx- 4 7 
ville, N. 


Shankland, E. C (70), Chiet Eng. ‘Weorld’s Columbian — 
Exposition; ss ad June < 
Shanklin, Rev. W. A. (62), ares: Emeritus of Wes- +? 


leyan Univ.; N. y ‘City, O 
Sharp, Hunter (62), U. S. * Sonsul; basic. 2 
D 17, 1923. x 


sheets ‘'E. H., Vice Pres. Southern Ry.; Wash., D. Cr 


“ Suzanne (49), Amer. actress; Tendon 
March 21. - 

Shepard, Mrs. Elliott F Vu a daughter of the 
late W. H. Vanderbilt; arch 3. y? 

Shewley, Col. L ie. ce), ins., baile, ex-Lieut. Gov.; 


wick, R. I 3. 
Shevlin James aby” Dewi leader; Brooklyn, Nov. 


24. 
Shiras, George jr. ee bebe U. S. Supreme 
Court; Pittsburgh, ==: 
Showles, Wm. (60), Sirens! Aine rider; N. Y., March ~- 


31. 
Sibray, W. W., Asst. U. S. Commissioner Gen. ot 
Immigration’ Wash., D. C., Nov. 
( = music ‘teacher at é. Y. Univ.; ‘New 
Rochelle, N Y., June 15. 
Skredsvig C (70), painter Christiania, ey 20. 
Slauchter, Prot. . (63); Rome. Ita y, Dec. 29, 


923. 
Slaywuck, J. D 2. OD stock broker; N. Y., March 2. ies 
Slayden, J. Zi), fo former Congressman; San ae 
Antonio, Tex. ¥ 3 
Sloan, John (9 5), Kate ar Vet.; at re "i 
near New¢astle-on-Tyne, England, April 1 
Ms " 


+ 


Stocum, Rey. A. G 


(76), ex-Pres. Kalamazoo Col- 
*_ lege; Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 


é TW 
- , Slocum, Col. J. J. (oe) brother of Mrs. Russell 
54 ' Sage; N. XY. Oct 

Smith, Dr. L. 73), Master of Balliol College, 


7 > Oxford; in saneane. April 12 

4 Smith, Alfred H. (59), Pres. N. ¥. Central railway 

7 system: N. ze March 8. 

i ‘A. (60), ed U. 8S. Naval Acad.; 

Annapolis, Ma. June 

Smith, Mrs. Catliarine mM: “(72), mother of Gov. 
A. E. Smith; Fonte May 18. 

_ Smith, EEE Ale ee ee S: Dist. Court Judge; 


oy Charleston, a ‘CG, N 
y; - Smith, J. W. (86), blind <auteion Middletown, 
hay onn., May 9. 
rp sage M. A. uD, ex-U. S. Sen. from Ariz.; Wash., 
: C., Apr 
Ms smith, Saal ( (64), newspaper man; N. Y., April 19. 
-. §$mith, W. G. (70), ex-Pres. Amer. Bar Assoc.; 
rs, Torresdale, Pa., April 4. 
a Se W. R., catine breeder; on a train to Syracuse, 
ey is 
savin ic: “ie (64), Chief Justice, Wash., D. C., 
tert. Court of Appeals; Rochester, Minn., 
pril 


_ Sorgue, Mme. (82), anarchist; London, Feb. 6. 
Sparks, Prof. E. E (64), ex-Pres. Penn State College; 
State College, Pa., June 15. 
Spier, G. W., founder Horological Institute of Amer.; 
co” eee D: C., May 3. 
ay Spotts, R (48), eat ex-Amer. 
- Saiivd Chathptsn, N. » ape t We 
f: errewe, Be . (76), N. Y. lawyer; Flushing, L. I., 
Spreckels, Adolph B. (67), sugar mnfr.; San Fran- 
cisco, June a 
reckels, Mrs. John D.; Coronado, Cal., Jan. 9. 
ae a Sir G. V. (66), organist, Composer; Lon- 
don, March 29. 
Stanton, Rear Admiral O. F. (90); 
q » Conn., July 5. . 
ate Stearns, Ageiae B. (40), operd singer; N. Y., 


i) _ June 7. 

rk Steinlen, T. A. 
Peele. TOS. 

> Steme, Louis (89), ex-Amer. 


 ‘\Sterett, Col. W. G. (77), 
corresp.; ie say Tex., Oct. 


trapshooting 


New London, 


(65), cartoonist; Paris, Dec. 14, 


diplomat; London, 


Washington newspaper 


Pe Se (47), inventor; Providence, R. I., 
an. . 

Stevenson, Prof. J. J. (82), geologist; New Canaan, 

ae Conn., Aug. 10. 

fy, Ca ech Gen. Amos (81), army engineer; 


See 25 
arenas Prof. my aby chemist; Palo Alto, Cal., 


} 13, 1993 
oo stinman, ‘Dr. W._O. (67), Pres. samer. 
i % _Agssoe,; Albany, N. Y., March 15. 
- $tinnes, EUEO (54), mine and aii owner; Berlin, 
April 10, 
pros.) Rear Admiral C. H. (78); Wash., D. C., 


ay 
Stokes, W. - @), fchies eae Savings In- 
stitution; N. Cs Me 

. . Btrotgz, Howland “British spuraslil Paris, tie 4. 
 §$trong, T. (78), ress N.Y. City, Dec 

- Stuntz, H. %. (65), M. E. Bishop; Omaha, “hing 3. 
_ Stutts, Rev. subegtinn (82), Fin. Sec. Amer. Pas- 
h sionist Priests; West Hoboken, N. J., May 19. 
~ Sumner, 1 A rece G. W.’ (82); Patchogue, 


_ Sweetser, W. A. (67), Cig Magistrate; N. Y., Sept. 1. 
Swords, H. C. (69), we Fulton’ Trust Co. of 
ray Atlantic Cily, Feb. 6. 


eh Sabo, Stephan, ee Fidsieaink Farmer's Party; 
Penarth; oe Cie); financier; Chicago, Oct. 23. 
eae | BL a , editor Daily Post; Denver, 


Taylor, i hp ake! (43), ex-Goy. of N.J.; Denver, April 1. 

Taylor, Wm. Buck"), rough rider, wild west 
showman; West Chester, Pa., April 28, 

mene, F P. E. Bishop EH. A. (56); Amarillo, Tex., 


Perrys. cn a BO» railroad and bridge builder; 
‘ Terry, cate. ‘ate. A. Terry-Lewis), (80), actress; 
er af: London, Jan. 5. 

: Thayer, J. M., ex-Justi¢e; Norwich, Conn., Jan. 13. 
Thompson, Rev: C. L. 5), Chairman Presby. 
Bd. Home Missions; Atlantic City, April 14. 
Thompson, E. W. (75), author; Boston, March 6. 
Thompson, Prof. R. Bb. 

Central High School; Phila., Oct 
he, M. F. nals newspaper Correspondent; Wash., 


ep 
5S _ Tilford, "Frank (71 » N. Y. merchant an 
Palm poash, ie? March 6. ee 


pe Dyy aia, EL San (80), lock mnfr.; N. Y., Oct. 15. 


Humane 


“Death Roll, 1 92h. 


baer “i C. &., 


(80), Pres. gd Phila. | 


Aug. 3. 

Tow ahead) Major Gen. Sir B. F. (63), @ 
of Kut-el-Amara: Paris, May 18. 

Erbe Pe a, (66), ex-Treas. U. S. Steel Corp.: 

Tyler, Wm., m’n’g Dit. U.S. — ailroad in World 
War; Ocean Park, Cal., April 5 

Untermyer, Mrs. "Samuel (Minnie Carl), (65): 
Greystone, Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 16. 

Voll, J. A. (55), Pres. — Bottle Blowers Assoc.; 
Atlantie City, July 2 

Voorhées, J. B. one pioneer settler; Brooklyn, 
Dec. 27, 1923: 

Wace, Rev. Hy (87), Dean of Canterbury; in Eng- 
land, Jan. 9. 

Wagnalls, A. W. (80), founder of Fue & Wagnalls, 
book publishers; Northport, » Sept. 3. 


p 
Wales, Gen. Nathaniel (81); Boston, "June 18 
Welkess Sir Edmund (75), banker; Toronto, Match 


Wallace, Sec. of Agriculture H. C. (58); Wash., 
D,. C., Oct. 25. 

Waller (Armstrong), ex-Gov. T. M. (85); 
London, Conn., 


Jan. 25. 
bere) R Cc. Bishop’ L. 8S. (65); Portland, Me., 
av i 
Ward, Irving (57), painter; Baltimore, April 17. 
Ward, Jas. V2), painter: in R May 27. 


hodesia, 
Ward, Mrs. C. (79), author; Chicago, Feb. 26. 
Ww arfield, RS 


New 


«oD. Pres. Hanover Fire Ins. Co.; 


Fe oi 26. 
Warren, Arthur (63), author, 
April 16. 
Warren, Dr. J. (78), ex-Pres. Amer. Surg. and 
Gynee. Soc.; ; Wore reester, Mass., June 26. 
Warren, Gen. H. (85), lawyer; Boston, May 15 
Warwick, Soe of (Francis Greville), (70); in Bng- 
land, Jan. 15. 


Waa e Rear "ean J. C. (81); Wash., D. C., 
ec 
2: N. Y. dramatic critic; in Ber- 


Welsh, a 

muda, uly o 
Wesner, Mary t85), dancer; N. Y., March 29. 
West, Edw. {109 pioneer N.Y. City hotel owner; 


Orange, N.J., June 8. 
Westerland, 4 Ernst (85); Stockholm, Jan. 28. 


critic; Bermuda, 


Whelan, T. A. (69), Pres. Fidelity and Deposit Co.; 
Baltimore, March 4. 
Whitehouse, J. H. (91), oldest member N. Y. Stock 


Exchange; Fadtor N. Y., May 11. 
Ww. Sn a (77), financier; "New Haven, Conn., 


Wiley, Dora (Mrs. a W. ae ae (71), opera singer; 
White bsg N. 


a Pe . E. (59), Ocibwaancue to Spain; N. Y., 


Apri 

Williams, C, E. (43), Vice Pres. Union News Co.; 
Short Hil N. J... Marth 19, 

Willoughb vas fe eae (54), landownet, Ulster- 
ite, London, Dec. 1933. 

Wilson, Woodrow df, Wash., D. C., 3. 

Ww ndoiph, J.P. (79), ex-Vice Pres. Bae Se iattewh: 


Winburn, W. A. ee Pres. Ga. Central Ry.; Roch- 
a ep ia 3 bby! Ne 
r ugene (67), lobbyist; N. Y. ril 18. 
Woodbury, Gordon (6 . ex-Asst. See. of he Navy: 
Manchester, N. H., e 17. 
Woodman, Rey. Clintanse, priest, 
Oakland, Cal., Dee. ne 
Woodward, Brig. Gen. s. 
tay st Mrs. F. 


iN. 


astronomer; 


. L. (83); St. Louis, Ape 2 
. (69); Glen Cove y 


May 
Worcester, D. C. (5 X-Phili 

Saale a: yk (57), ex-Philippine Commissioner; 
Worthington, o H. (74), capitalist; - Cleveland. 


Qhio, J: 
WrEht, nes: Sais 82), former D of 
iv.; Sierra Maat on 1. Sa n. 27. Meg 


W: nent,” Prof, H. 47), ’ 
Barents ait ia Mane (47), of at’ Vale Up By Divinity 


WHERt, B R. OG - (38), Gen. a. 'brattic weet Pau, R. RB. 


Wright, ’ Theo. 94), editor Phil - 
right aa x ) 1é r la. Record; Holly 


Wringe, cent. il ski C0) 

a Eiygand, ty kipper of yacht Shamrock; 
Bad Sarees Asst, ‘Dir., Pan-Amer. Union; Wash., 
vacant: bas Sores, Lord's Da; 

OLE NT koe ee y Alliance; Hast 
+ oun, Lieut. Gen. 8S. B. M. (84): Helena, Mont., 


Sept. 
Zborowski, Count Tae: Milan, Italy, Oct. 19. 
sepa Oo. W. 49), composer; Southampton, 


(3 
zichy, v, Cont Z. (75), one-armed pianist; Budapest, 


arin, ite: (58), Amer, author; in Switzerland, 


ex-U. 8. Senator; Jackson, Mich.. ; * 
defender — 


bg 
a 


one 


OPES Tee * 


“of World War; 


. 


ae 


Edward F. Albee a New York City, $62,000 to 
St. Stephen's College at Annandale-on-Hudson. 

Mrs. Mary G. E. Aldrich, $50,000 to P. B. Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation at Garden City, N. ¥., and 
$29,000 to Episcopal Diocese there. 

Joseph T. Alling, $100,000 to University of Roches- 
ter. 


John G. Armstrong, $100,000 to Princeton Uni- 
versity for scholarships. 

Vincent Astor of New York City, $300,000 for 
dormitory at St George’s Sehool, Middletown, R. I., 
to be called ‘“Diman Hall” after Rev. John B. Diman, 
Se ne oek af Pa : 

tt Babcock o elps, N. Y., $200, to Wooster 
College, Wooster, O. b 

George F, Baker of New York City, $5,000,000 
‘to Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

LiJlia M. Bearns, Brookline, Mass., trust fund of 
$50,000 to Columbia University for’ annual prizes 
for original American musical composition. 

Miss Mary Friend Bennett, $1,000,000 to Bennett 
School of Liberal and Applied Arts, Millbrook, 
pe County, N. Y. 

George M. Boardman, $100,000 to Prospect 
ae Hospital, Brooklyn; $50,000 to Brooklyn 
C.; $25, 000 to Brooklyn. Orphan Asylum. 

George C. Boldt jr., $50,000 to Cornell University 
to establish 5 scholarships 

Lemuel W. Bowen of Detroit, £50,000 to Univer- 
ear of Rochester, N. Y. 

harles A. Brown, Chicago, $50,000 to University 
of Rochester. 

James Brown of Boston, $1,000,000 residue of 
estate to 20 public institutions of that cit 

Mrs. Mary Couts Burnett, 5 get at ‘to Texas 
Christian University 6f Fort Worth, 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie of New York city, $100,000 
to Union Theological Seminary, 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION GIFTS. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York (in fiscal * a 
ending June 30, 1925)—-$5,000 to American Con- 
ference on Hospital rvice: $ $50,000 to Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; $10,000 to 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; $35,000 to 
Institute of International Education; $22,500 to 
University of King’s College; $50,000 to League for 
Political Education; $50,000 to Millsaps lege, 
Mississippi; $180,000 to National Academy. of 
Sciences; $5,000 to National Board of Medical 
Examiners; 320,000 to National Committee on 
Legal Aid Work; $20,000 to National Institute of 
Public Administration; $8,000 to National Urban 
League; $1,200 to Office Pension Account; $7,500 
to Potter Metabolic Clinic; $12,500 to Union Uni- 
versity; $100,000 to Public Library, Washington, 
i Ge ,900 to American Library Association; 
326, 100 to’ American Library Association; 327,000 
to American Library Association; $40,000 to Amer- 
ican Library Association; 315,000 to American 
Library Association; $12,500 to California Institute 
of Technol ogy: $15,000 to University of California; 
$5,000 to rnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; $100,000 to Harvard University; 
310,000 to International House; $15,000 to Junior 
College, St. John's, Newfoundland; $20,000 to 
University of Louisville; 336,000 to Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education; $10,000 to 
University of Syracuse. 


Mrs. Nettie Creed Chaffin of Washington Court 


' Court House, O., $50,000 to Knox Presbyterian 


Church of Hyde Parl 
Mrs. George Chase Christian of Minneapolis, 
$250,000 to establish Cancer Research early 
Wiiliam W. Cook, New York City, 
for Law = Club Building at University of Siehioan 
m ep rae $214,715 to Trustees of St. 
Paul's echool, Concord. 
Lotta Crabtree, actress, of Boston, $2,000,000 to 
disabled, maimed poets or sick men and women 
B00 or betes Tieatent ha st 000 
Fund; $100, tia eatrical Fun 
to Lotta Fund for ee ischarged Convicts; 


SL oe to other cha 


: Bar Asoc ‘Gromnwel, $125,000 to New York 
t; ar sociation. 
e Mrs W. Crowley, EriGeeperbs Conn.; $100;000 
by will a an animal hospital. 
ene Amelia Gertrude Cutter, $50,000 to City of 
Duryport, Mass ; $20,000 each to Presbyterian 
Heep Be 31 a ae Sr cite sand Society for 
t scopal Hospital, Broo an 
Drevention of Cruelty to Animals, 325,000 to Metho- 


_ dist Episcopal Church Home of New Pork: $s 66,000 


to Hospital for Deformities and Jolt Diseases, 
Harold Depew of Elizabeth, ,000 in 
property and securities to Yale awe Senos : 


Benefactions of 1924. 


BENEFACTIONS OF 1924, 


Freedman Home in Bronx, endowment fund. : 


her Venetian’ Palace, Fenway Court, and its con-— 
tents of art treasures, and income of $1,200,000 to 
maintain it. , 


memorial fund in memory_of Dr. Chas. P. Stein: 
scholarships. 
so oa $15,000 to United Hospital’ F 


Hospital and New York Orthopedic Dispensary 


ay 
ob 


College for dormitory; 
College at Annandale OLeTGanOn 


Hege 
byterian Pare aie 
Eleano 
to Gocper Institute 
Ethical Culture scholars 
Columbia University to support an annual fellowship 
oe ek of children’s diseases; $25,000 to Babies’ 
to Hispanic Society of America; $100,000 to Hamp- 
ton Nonnal and Aerieditural institute; $50,000 to 
American Museum of Natural History; $20,000 to 
American Numismatic Society. 


Bible Society; $60,000 to Moody Bible Institute; 


$50, 
Soler: $150,000 to ©. 


; 
{ 
j 
| 
- 


Joseph Deutsch of New York City, $600,000 to 
poor Tajities of Zeline, Czechoslovakia, and to 
found hospital and, synagogue there. 

Henry A. Dix, New York City, $10,000 to Building 
Fund of Beth Abraham Home for Incurables, Bronx. — 
oalees. D. S. Dodge, $25,000 to Syrian Protestant — 

Francis P. Dodge, $6,000 to Girl Scouts, 

George A. Draper of Boston, $25,000 to Unitarian 
Church at Hopedale, Mass.;' $100,000 ‘to Infants’ 
Hospital; “$44,000 to Hopedale Community House. 

James B2Duke of Charlotte, N. C., $6,000,000 to 
Trinity College at Durham, N. C!, provided it — 
changes its name to Duke University, otherwise | 
thesum named to anew institution in North Carolina, 
to be known as Duke University. The donor also 
announced creation of a trust fund (including the 
above sum) which eventually will at about $40,-— 
000,000, the income of which wi oe ag follows: 
32 per cent. to hospitals in N, Pik and S. C.; 32.per — 
cent. to Duke University; 10 per cent. for’ benefit — 
of white and Negro orphans in N. GC. and S. C.; — 
6 per cent. for aiding M. Rae churches in 
4 per cent. for aiding M. E. churches in S., 
per cent. for superannuated preachers and their 
widows and orphans in N. C.; 5 per cent. to Davidso 
College, N. C.; 5 per_cent. to Furman University, 
Se C.: 4 per cent. to Johnson ©. Smith University, | 

C. The trust funds are securities of the Southern | 
poter Co., and the benefits are spread through its” Ns 
area of service. « 

George Eastman, $2,500,000 to the University of | 
Rocnester; $4, 3300, 000 to Mass. Institute of Tech- — 
nology; $3,000,000 to Eastman School of Music; | 
$1,500,000 to Rochester University Medical School; — 
$1,500,000 to the College for Women, Rochester: 
$1,000,000 to Hampton Institute; $1, 000,000 to 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Robert J. Edwards of Boston, bequests of $100,000 — 
to Harvard University for medical research; $25, 

to Edwards Library at Southeridge, Mass. $10,000 — 
to Mass, General Hospital, and $100,000 to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Dr. John D. Emmet of Morristown, N. J., 
ae 000 to Little Sisters of the Sick and Poor and 

C. Society tor Propagation ‘ the Faith, 

a A. Ewert of Kansas Ci 
erect and maintaina Y. M.C 

Crawford Fairbanks of Te 
000 to Clara Segre Home 


“Sulphur King,’ 
to foundation for cienieal reseatch. / 
Andrew Freedman Estate, $2,000,000 to Andrew 


Mrs. ‘‘Jack’’ Gardner, to Boston, for museum, 4 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


metz, $25,000 to Union College to provide four | 


Edwin Gould of New York City, eae ped to Girl 


‘ol. Edward H. R. Green of Now. “York ai 


nd 
Terrell, Tex., and his sister, Mrs. Matthew “Astor 7 


Wilks of New York, £500,000 to Wellesley College. 
Solomon C. Guggenheimer, $40,000 to Federation — 
for the Puryert of Jewish Philanthropic Societies — 


of es ew Y' 
ower 3. ‘Harkness, New York City, $1,000,000 — 
to ya University for a Department of Drainatic 
Art in Yale School of Fine A 
eae H. et. New York (Vice President of - 
N. R. R.), $25,000 to University of Rochester. 
Elizabeth eter $15,000 zach to. Presbyterian — 


fe i, by, Will, $160,000 to, Rutgers } 
nm m3) 4 y O 
ioomitory: § St. stephens _ 


man Fund, aa 000 to ‘Stony Brook Pres- 


Hewitt of New York City, $30,000 — 
Robert B. Hirsch, New York City, $500,000 for 


hips. 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt of New York City, $25,000 to 


oRPabelta D, Huntington, New York City, $500; 000 


Miss Anna L. Huston, by will, $60,000 to American 


to Reformed Episcopal Foreign Missionary 
ety hina Inland Mission. 


122 


Charles L. 


Aun Pao a 
ings to t Institute of Chicago, 5 
Dees ; College; $20,000 to Universalist General 
ions, 

co nur Curtiss James er New poe $26,750 to 
‘American Museum of Natura’ Ory: 

ar SP Rogers Kennedy, $75,000 to City of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; $75,000 to Worcester Rural Cemetery; 
$20,000 to Massachusetts Society tor Prevention of 


: imals. 

Sete eel former President of New York 
Stock Exchange, $76,300 to New York Association 
for the Blind; $20,000 each to Lenox Hill Hospital 
and New York Skin and Cancer Hospital. 

: Benjamin G. Lamme, to Ohio State University, 
$15,000 trust fund to establish scholarships in 
electrical and mechanical engineering, and collection 


of Indian relics. 
Arthur Lehman, $200,000 to Harvard University 
ng- 


tor a new administration pbuildi 
Ralph Leininger, $50,000 to Bedford (Brooklyn) 
_ Brea of. Y. M. C. A. 
~~ Lueius Littauer, $300,000 to Nathan Littauer 
Hospital, 


cullection of 
to 


Rudolph Keppler, 


, 


Gloversville, N. Y. 
y J. Loftus of London, England, 250 acres of 
ed at $30,000, to Bucknell Uni- 


yeerge.o0o to Catholic University, Washington, D. C 


_ and _ churches, schools, etc., of Episcopal Church 

" ae CSN by Japanese earthq 

pa, $500,000 to Andrew Todd McClintock Research 
ary 


Bs. chool of Mines of University of Nevada. 


3 . _ Dr. Louls Blane, 50,000 francs to his hospital in 
Trance. 
“Thomas J. Mumford, $25,000 to Plainfield, N. J. 
M. GC. A. Building Fund. 
ohn P. Munn, New York City, $50,000 to 


ode 
Pm aDr,, J 
- University of Rochester. 
$100,000 +o 
P. E. Cathedral of St. 


- Frank Munsey, New York City, $ 
urphy, $50,000 to Catholic Charities 


rine, 


im 


f Evanston Hospital, one-fourth to Presbyterian 
- Old People’s Home. 
Geo. D. Pratt, New York City, $50,000 to Amerl- 
can Museum of Natural History. 
Andrew W. Preston, Boston, $100,000 to Andrew 
W. Preston Charity Fund. After death of all heirs, 
$6,000,000 to advance science of chemistry, 
‘Mrs. Mary Richardson of Boston, by will, $1,000,- 
| 000 to Massachusetts General Hospital. 
- | J. D. Rockefeller jr., $1,083,33! to Union Theo- 
nogicsl Seminary; $1,000,000 for restoration of 
ts France; $1,403,000 


elms Cathedral, to Inter- 

- Church World Movement; $500,000 to Dept. of Fine 
_ Arts of Harvard University; $25,000 to Y. M.C. A.; 
industrial 


are .008) to University of Pennsylvania for 


research, 
‘Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial Founda- 
thon of New York, $75,500 for museum in Yosemite 


THE GENERAL E 


For Medtcal Schools—Endowment, 
buildings, $530,000; current purposes, $681,058.20; 
medical fellowships, $100,000; total—$2,361,058.20. 

For Colleges and Universities—General endowment, 
$1,375,000; endowment for teachers’ salaries, $3,383,- 
333: buildings, $180,000; grants, $347,067.57; total— 
$5,279,400.57. 

Eincotn School—$153,178.40. 

Fellowships and Scholarships—$75,400. 


Benefactions. of 1924. 


. 


—s 
National Park; $100,000 to Tsuda College, Tokio; 
$1,000,000 to the Y. W. C. A. \ 

Goldman Sachs & Co., $100,000 to Harvard 
Business School; and_ members. of Sachs family, 
5100,000 to Harvard Fine Arts Department. —_. 

Tionel J. Salomon, Brooklyn, $300,000 to New 
‘Yo k Foundation for work among crippled children, 
aged, erg _ mentally deficient, irrespective of 
race, creed or color. 

ge 1 a New York City, $50,000 to 
Lenox Hi ospital. ; 

Mortimer L. Schiff of New York City, $325,000 
to Jewish Theological Seminary of America; $25,000 
to P. B. Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Joseph Schonthal, Columbus, Ohio, 350,000 to 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Ben Selling of Portland, Ore, $50,000 to Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. . 

Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, New York City, by will, 
$100,000 to Searborough Presbyterian Church; 
$10,000 to Rev. Anthony N. Peterson; $50,000 to 
Margaret Louisa Home for Young Women; $20,000 
to Central Branch of Y M.C. A. 

Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill, New York City, $50,000 
to Bellevue Medical College of New York Pel NG 

James Shevlin of Brooklyn, $15,000 to the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society of that city. . S 

Charlotte Hill Slade, $60,000 to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn.; $25,000 to Church of St. 
Mary’s of the Lakes, White Bear, Minn. 

The families of the late John Sloane and William 
Sloane of New York City, $190,000 to the Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

William Sloane Estate, $20,000 to Brick Pres- 
byterian Church; $10,000 each to Society for Rup- 
tured and Crippled, Northern Westchester Hospital 
Association, Robert College at Constantinople, 
St. John's Guild and Board for Foreign Missions, 
and Board for Home Missions of the Presoyterian 
Church; $100,000 each to International Committee of 
Y.M. C. A.. Presoyterian Hospital and Yale Oni- 
versity: $50,000 each to New York Public Library, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Robert K. Smith, $50,000 each to University of 
North Carolina and Davidson College. 

Miss Reading Sterrit, Newburgh, N. Y., $50,000 
so New York Institute for Blind. 

Isidor Straus’s sons, Jesse I,, Percy S. and Herbert 
N., New York City, $300,000 to Harvard University 


for dormitory. 

Catharine E. S. Stuyvesant, New York City, 
residue of $1,800,000 estate on death of heirs and 
descendants to found a “Van Horne- Stuyvesant 
Memorial. Hospital.” 

Miss Mary G. Thompson, $200,000 to P. E. Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, toward building the nave. 

Col. W. B. Thompson, Yonkers, N. Y., 55, ‘\ 
to Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
to study plant and vegetable diseases. 

Henry R. Towne, New York Clty, $50,000 to 
Merchants’ Association of New York; $50,000 to 
United Engineering Society of New York; $10,000 
to Franklin Institute of Philadelphia; $10,000 to 
Lincoln Memorial University, Tenn.; residuary 
estate, estimated at $2,000,000, to form a “Henry 
R. Towne Endowment Fund, to erect and maintain 
museum buildings.” 

William Pierce Tuttle, Chicago, $800,000 to 
Home for gg Las Children and other charities. 

Felix M. Warburg, New York City, $19,000 to 
American Museum of Natural History; $100,000 to 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem; $25,000 to Ameri- 
can Committee for Relief of German Children. 

Felix M. Warburg and wife, trust fund of $500,000 ° 
to New York Community Trust, to maintain nurse 
service at Henry Street Settlement. = . 

Mrs. Montgomery Ward, Chicago, $3,000,000. to 
Northwestern University. Lset 

Miss Emily A. Watson of New York Cy $50,000 
to Home for Incurables, Fordaam; $70,000 to 
Lincoln Hospital and Home; $50,000 to 
‘Skin and Cancer Hospital; $50,000 to New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

Payne Whitney, New York City, 000 to 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Mrs. Addie V. Wilbur, Brookline, Mass., $100,000 
to Bostomesphine Wiliams Estate, Hartford, Conn., 

gs Josephine Williams rt 
$1,200,000 to hospitals. 


DUCATION BOARD. 


(Chief appropriations for the fiscal year 1923-24.) 


Negro Education—Colleges an choo! 
9.15; county trainin oS ene Spee: 
$77,500; cnt: ae later ea nd, $15,200" euemnes 
pr } nd, $15,500; summer 
LP mame pent ional \ 
econdary @ ur ucatton—$278,161.67. 
Miscellaneous Appropriations—$272 sig ae ee 
Total Appropriations—$11,037,263.54. 
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255; miscellaneous C 
226.35 Durposes, $31,322.20; 
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: American Red Cross; Bok Peace Award. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS !N 1924, 


The American Red Cross operates under its 
charter by Act of Congress of Jan. 5, 1905, “to 
furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies in time of war in accordance with the con- 
vention of Geneva; to act in matters of voluntary 
relief and in accord with the military and naval 
Authorities as a medium of communication between 
the American people and their army and navy; to 
continue and carry on a system of national and 
international relief in time of peace and to apply 
the same in mitigating the suffering caused by 
Pestilence, famine, fire, floods and other great 
national calamities, and to devise and carry on 
mvasures for preventing the same."* 

Calvin Coolidge is President of the American 
Red Cross and John Barton Payne is Chairman of 
the Central Committee, the governing body com- 
posed of eighteen persons, six of whom represent 
the Federal Government. National headquarters 
ne ry _ Bh ae: a Bare D. Pa ea ee it the 
activities o 576 chapters are ect through 
six divisional headquarters. Ms 

All accounts of the American Red Cross are 
audited by the War Department, through which 
also the annual report of the organization is sub- 
mitted to Congress. The report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924, shows that in addition to 
relief of the Japanese earthquake sufferers_and to 
Americans in Japan, for ‘vhich the Red Cross 
raised more than $11,000,000, relief was extended 
to refugees in Greece at a cost of about $200,000; 
to refugees in Syria; to famine victims in Albania: 
to earthquake sufferers in Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Mexico; and to Russian refugees 
in Constantinople. Red Cross relief operations 
were also carried on in 192 disasters in the United 
States, a new annual record. The report shows 
that 2,609 chapters were assisting disabled ex- 
service men and their families at a cost of nearly 
$2,000,000; assistance was extended in more than 
304,000 instances in behalf of the men in the regular 
army and navy; and Red Cross members made 
744,200 visits to sick and disabled enlisted men. 

Public health nurses were maintained by 916 
chapters; 1,088 nurses instructed 62,706 women 
and girls in home hygiene and care of the sick; 
270,000 adults and children were reached with 
regular nutrition instruction; 147,176 persons were 
instructed in first aid by the surgical staff of the 
Red Cross First Aid Instruction Car. No. 1, which 
travelsd 9,646 miles over trunk railway lines; 50,000 
men, women and children were enrolled in the Red 


THE AMERICAN 

The American Peace Award created by Edward 
W. Bok offered $100,000 to the author of the best 
practicable plan by which the United States may 
co-operate with other nations looking toward the 
prevention of war. The award was first announced 
on July 2, 1923. Plans submitted numbered 22,165. 
The purpose of the award was stated to be ‘to 
give the American people from coast to coast a 
direct opportunity to evolve a plan that will be 
aeceptable to many groups of our citizens, who, 
while now perhaps disagreeing as to the best 
method of international association, strongly desire 
to see the United. States do its share in preventing 
war and in establishing a workable basis of co- 


-eperation among the nations of the earth.’ 


The conditions of award were made public on 


“July 23, 1923. These conditions were devised, and 


the award was conducted by an administrative 


commit consisting of the following members: 
4 Ton W. Davis, former Anibassador to Great 


Learned Hand, Judge of the United States Court 
tor. rita He District of New York since 1909. 
= a : 


_ Britain. 


i) resident of the Interna- 
oh er pe achinists and executive 


/ ciation of 
otter ont the Pan scvenee for Progressive Political 
Cc 


tion. 
ther Everett. Lape, Member in Charge, writer. 
han te Miller, Former Governor of New ork 
State, a pomnaels Aes yadge a one Oo of 
ppeals, now practicing la € tity. 
An. clttord pene roan in political life and 
any social welfare movements. 
» a. Ogden Reid, Vice President of the New York 


of New g lawyer. — : 
~ Melville B. Stone, formerly general manager, now | 


on at Boy Scout camps and citizen’s military train-~ 
ing camps. Volunteers gave a variety of ig 
in 1,500 chapters . zn eae 


28,653, who by law are a reserve of the 4 N a 
Bice cek 1, of the Army Nurse 
Bureau and the United States Public Health Service. 


Domestic Operations, 


Insular and foreign operations. 


PEACE AWARD. 


would be paid to the author of the winning plan as 
soon as chosen by the jury; the other $50,000 to be 
paid to the author of the winning plan “if and when 
the plan, in substance and intent, is approved by — 
the U. S. Senate; or if and when the J Award 

decides than an adequate degree of popular support 
has been demonstrated for the winning pian.” 


to be deemed to haye been won unless the conditions 
Pore fee have been fulfilled on or before March 
, . - . ‘ 


probably be a composite of more than one 
there was also offered, in addition to the main aw: 
of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000), seco 
third, fourth and fifth awards of five thoutsai 
dollars ($5,000) each for any plan or portion 0 
plans used b 


Dr. 
Charles. Herbert Levermore, former President of” = 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn eae 


briefly, the immediate ent : 
into the World Court with the Harding-Hughes © 
reservations, and the co-operation of the United — 
States with the League of Nations on Geftain definite 
conditions, looking toward the ultimate full partici- 
pation of the United States in the 


interna’ d 
pep ena pls to the League of Nations 
e Amer 


Cross Life-Saving Corps and 4 campaign carried — 


The active enrolment of Red Cross nurses is. 
uest also serve the Navy, Veterans’ — 


Dollars. 
Service to disabled veterans. .. 1,969,648 — 
Service to men of the Regular \ 

Army and Navy .. eas 
Disaster relief ....,. * 


Public health nursing .. : 
Home hygiene and care of the 


s 
WUthtON eee bene 
First aid and life saving...... 
Junior Red Cross) .......45 
Other domestic operations ... 


Japanese relief, including relief 

for Americans in Japan z 
Relief of refugees in Greece .. 
League of Red Cross Societies 
Junior Red Cross foreign pro- 


98,704 
v 200,241 © 
Supervision of service activities d 
and general management. ... 


Cornelius N. Bliss jr., Treasurer. © ~§ 
The conditions of the award provide that $50,000 


ury of 


The second part of the award, or $50,000, is not 


Since the plan finally selected by the jury a 


a 
y the Jury of Award in a composite plar 
The Jury of Award consisted of; Blihu. t, 


Col. Edward M. House, Gen. James Guthrie Har- 
bord, Ellen Fitz Petidleton, Roscoe Pound, Wil- | 
liam Allen White. and Braud Whitlock. ; # 


The first prize of $50,000 was awarded to D 


The plan written by Dr. Levermore proposed, — 
y / of the United Stutes 


League. : 
The plan also provided a method for codifying 
tonal law under the direction of a commission 4 


can Peace Award is continuing its 


i : 

activities throughout 1924-25, with the object of 
securing the reportin of the World Court resolu- — 
tion by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, — 
and with the further object of making articulate 
the interest of the American public in the partici 
pation of the United States in the League of Nations, 

4 en r 


‘Relief in 


one WORK OF NEAR EAST RELIEF IN 1924. 


Near East 


. Near East Relief operates under its cuarter by 
~ act of Congress of Aug. 6, 1919, ‘to provide relief 
"and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilitation, and 
re-establishment of suffering and dependent people 
of the Near East and adjacent areas; to provide 
for the care of orphans and widows ard to promote 
_ the social, economic and industrial welfare of those 
* who have been rendered destitute or dependent, 
directly or indirectly, by the vicissitudes of war, 
_ the cruelties of menor other causes beyond their 
: control.” The field of operations embraces three 
areas: Greece and her Islands; Russiaa Armenia, 
» and, Persia, Syria and Palestine. Administrative 
% centres are Athens, Alexandropol (Armenia), Tabriz 
(Persia) and Beirut (Syria). Annual report is made 
to Congress. 
The organization is indorsed by President Coolidge 
and Congress; by the National Information Bureau; 
by the churches, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish; 
Bp ivan commercial, industrial, fraternal, educa~- 
tional and social organizations; by American and 
foreizn officials in Europe, Tarkey and other coun- 
_ tries of the Near East. 
‘The central headquarters of Near East Relief are 
at 151 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York City. In every 
State of tae Union there is a branch office, and most 
of the larger States have a State Director.. European 
eadquarters are at Geneva. 
The officers of Near East Relief are: James L. 
arton, Cnairman; John H. Finley, Vice Chairman; 
_ Charles V. Vickrey, General Secretary, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Treasurer, and Frank L Polk, General 
Counsel. The Executive Committee are: Edwin 


1915, following an appeal for American relief to 
if of massacres coming from Henry Morgen- 
thau, then United States Ambassador to Turkey. 

ear Hast Relief has saved from starvation more 
than a million women, children and old men. Its 

Ctivities now are almost exclusively with children 
rpaaned by the war, but tne organization is also 
arrying on broken family work centres where 
employment is furnished 15,500 old men and widowed 
m others with dependents. 

The total number of hospitals and clinics main- 
tained by Near East Relief is 62, giving 363,000 
_ treatments every month. 

Used clothing and shoes to the amount of 2,471,- 

4 Ibs. net was contributed through the year from 
ever yee the United States. This material is 

‘aned and repaired by needy men and women 
may be bought for a few cents per garment, 


5 


wearers, who would otherwise be half-naked. 
_ * The overseas staff of Near East Relief comprises 
115 American men and women and several hun- 


dreds of native helpers. 
_ The end of 1924 tinds 40,000 children under Near 


as 


* manent technical school. 


and that relief payments had been made amounting 
to $76,169,291.58. In addition, the Near East 
Relief received flour previous to 1921 through the 
United States Relief Administration, valued at 
$12,800,000, and it values the buildings, land, trans- 
portation, equipment, service, food and other sup- 
ples contributed in the Near East at $5,000,000. 
‘Tais brings the total amount administered up to 
$93,969,291.58. The deficit noted above was caused 
by the Smyrna disaster, from which the organization 
has not yet entirely recovered. 

The policies of 1924 include an extension of 
American influence and training through an increase 
in the outplacing of the children. Tnere are now 


more than 10,000 children in homes in ten countries 
—Bulgaria, Roumania, Macedonia, Greece, Egypt, 


Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Georgla and Persia. 
A nec adjunct to this work is an educational 
campaign by which native housewives are taught 


hygiene, sanitation, good cooking and skilful baby 
tending by older orphan girls who have been trained 
as community nurses. 

Near East Relief is desirous of leaving permanent 
contributions in the areas in which it is operating 
and to that end has organized on a lasting basis 
schools for the blind at Alexandropolin Armenia 
and at Athens, and one for the deaf and dumb in 
Athens. The Polyclinic Hospital at Athens is co- 
operating with Near Bast Relief in the maintenance 
of a nurses’ training school, and the Armenian 
Government has requested the similar “school at 
Alexandropol to furaisa the Government with 
graduates for Government hospitals and with 
public health nurses for several years to come. 

Whenever possible the relief organization has 
pursued a policy of putting the people back on the 
land. Government grants in the Caucasus, Greece 
and Syria have put 24,282 acres in the hands of 
the Americans for purposes of production and 
education. At Karakala, Near East Relief has 
established an agricultural school; at the Alexan- 
dropol orphanage the girls are taught the many 
duties of a farmer's wife’ At Oropos, in Greece, 
the orphans are specializing in truck gardening 
pending the increase in size of its small farm. 

At Polygon Pust, Alexandropol, an Industrial 
Institute has been started, the beginning of a per- 
On the Aegean Island 
of Syra, waere a new orphanage has been built as 
a permanency, the chief emphasis is to be laid on 
indistry. Tae industrial training schools of the 
organization at present have an average monthly 
enrolment of 8,960. 

At Corinth a bad form of malaria has been preva- 
lent for centuries. Near East Relief older boys 
now have fifty miles of irrigation ditches under 
constant inspection. They have covered wells and 
oiled irrigation tanks. Tae check to the disease 
was immediate, and, it is hoped, will be. permanent. 

The League of Nations commission engaged in 
placing men on the farms has been in charge of an 
international committee headed by Henry Morgen- 
thau of the Executive Committee of Near East 
Relief, who inaugurated this important undertaking 

‘Another Near East Relief man is acting as liaison 
between Turkey and Greece in the _ negotiations 
for the exchange of prisoners of war. Fifteen thou- 
sand were repatriated during 1923 and 1924. 

For the second time International Golden Rule 
Sunday was observed on the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber, he people of a score of countries gave of 
their abundance for the aid of the children whose 
upbringing in friendliness and love may well prove 
an aid to international peace in tnat upheaved 
corner of the world. Tae day was appointed by the 
International Near East Association, of which 
Charles V. Vickcey is President. si Ad 


AMERICAN: RELIEF FOR GERMAN CHILDREN. 


_| Gen, Henry T. Allen, U. S. A., National Chair- 
ae announced on June 21, 1924, that the work 
the American Committee for the Relief of Ger- 
ml hildren had come to an end because of the 
Anereased food: supplies in Germany. He said: 
 “Onassailable evidence from official and non- 
Official sources established the fact that not less 
than two million German children were under- 
Tabet and hungry. Tuberculosis and rickets, 
_ the inevitable companions of famine, had aiready 
laid inexorable hands on tens of thousands Ae apse 
e hel 


unless food 
diets were —. balanced, and such balance could 

only by importing in large quantities 
sys Pati spn d foods which were lacking in their 


“ untry 
“To put our shoulders to this gigantic task of 


savi these children of our former enemies, and 
building them back to strength and health, seemed 
to me then, as it does to-day, when the work is 
finished, one of the finest gestures that America 
could make. ° Ly 

“Our work is finished America did not fail. 


The children, against whom America nev 
wa, have been given their chance and will live sa 
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-including a gold-plated statue of Apis, alabaster vases 
- mount ingliver and gold, a cosmetic vase in calcite, 
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| Scientific Progress tin 1924. 


(Covering pertod from Oct. 1, 1923 to Oct, 1 » 1924). 
Compiled by the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. c, Gilbert Grosvenor, President. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. work at Tell-el-Amarna, a large portion of 

The fourth year of exploration work at the ruins d 
of Pueblo Bonito under Dr. Neil M. Judd, director 
of the National Geographic Society’s expeditions, 
has added many interesting facts to our knowledge 
of this communal dwelling of possibly 800 rooms 
housing 1,200 people. Three more burial chambers 
have been cleared and 65 skeletons recovered, reveal- 
ing that prehistoric vandals entered the burial rooms, 
tore portions of the bodies apart and stripped them 
of their turquoise and shell ornaments. 

A skull and other human bones, fragments of 
Matting and wooden implements have been found in 
Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico by Dr. Willis T. 
Lee, leader of the National Geographic Society ex- 
pedition which is ee pete( mapping and photograph- 
ing the caverns, and seeking for entrances which will 
make this new national monument accessible to 
visitors. 

The National Geographic Society also had an ex- 
pedition at work upon the ruins of Cuicuileo, south 
of Mexico City, probably the oldest structure yet 
found on the American continent, which has already 
disclosed an artificial mound 412 feet in diameter 
and 52 feet high. Skeletal remains of these Americans 
of 7,000 years ago and specimens of their emblems 
and idols have already upset current theories about 
the origin of human life on our continent, and it is 
believed that further explorations may revolutionize 
the history of ancient America. Dr. N. H. Darton 
who is with the expedition, will study especially the 
sequence of geological events including the lava flows 
and the recession of Lake Texcoco, with a view to 
determining more nearly the exact period of the 
civilization. 

Chichen Itza, the Maya capital of 1000 A. D., is 
being excavated by an expedition of the Carnegie 
Institution under the leadership of Dr. Sylvanus G. 
Morley. A ten-year program of archacological research 
in cooperation with the Mexican government has been 
arranged by the Institution. Tr. Manuel Gamio, 
director of the Bureau of Anthropology of Mexico, 
is to be associated with the work. 

Mr. Earl H. Morris has been assembling a collec- 
tion of pre-pueblo material from the Canyon del 
Muerto, New Mexico. 

Mr. Albert Thomson, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, has recovered from the Snake Creek 
Fossil Quarries an interesting ape tooth, the first 
found in the New World, as well as other valuable 
fossil remains, including the skull and jaws of a gi- 
gantic ¢amel, bones of the three-toed horse, of deer 
and other extinct animals. 

Several very remarkable finds of elephant remains 
have been made in Minnesota, notably in Freeborn 
County, in the superficial deposits of the Rice Lake 


area. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has been engaged in excavat- 
ing a large burial mound, near St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Thus far, more than 450 human burials have been 
found, arranged in two layers, or strata, one above 


horizons has just been determined an animal which 
apparently is ancestral to the old family of ruminants. 
The 10,000,000-vears-old dinosaur eggs and other 
fossil remains recovered last year have beon put 
exhibition in New York. De 


a primitive creature in the Siwalik Hills of India, 
believed to be an ancestor of both man and the 
ap 


and another of the Alexandrine style of the second 
on. dis- 


leading down to a spring. In the time of David, this 
Spring of Gihon and a series of underground canals 
comprised the water system of Jerusalem—an amaz- 
ing engineering triumph of ancient times. cen 
the shafts the inhabitants drew up the water in 
buckets. Prof. Macalister also found traces of the 
City of David on Mount Oppel, which dates from 
2000 B. C., with evidence that it may date back as 
far as 3000 B. C. He has also discovered the no 
wall of the Jebusite stronghold, the Millo, to the 
south of the temple area in Jerusalem. di 

At Kish, near Bagdad in Mesopotamia, the Oxford 
University and Field Museum expedition has found 
4 magnificent Sumerian palace, with pillars, stair 
ways, and decorated walls bearing specimens of the 
earliest known form of pictographic writing, a library 
of cuneiform tablets, a bone stylus six inches long 
solid gold earrings and other jewelry. Kish is said 
to be the oldest city of which any human record 
exist, and the seat of a semi-mythical line of kings 
early as 5000 B. C. 


Mr. Howard Carter recently returned to London 
to make Br Bay for continuing his work upon 
the tomb of Tutankhamen at Luxor, only half of 
which has been completed. Operations during the 
last year revealed many more notable art treasures, 


ing the foundation of a building discovered in 1919. 
Scientists have been able, from the fragmentary in- 
dications of scanty walls and broken floors, to deter- 
mine the original character of the great ziggurat, 


walking stic 


h, 
{ a separate civilization, at 
e4ch containing traces of a sep. pate Paton a 


es tia recently reported that the early stone build- 


6) 
ings of the Third 5 tian Dynadsty_were uncovered 
at tarot by ine Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities. - 

Prot. Flinders Petrie resumed work at Sua, the old 
capital of the ninth Egyptian Dynasty, 30 miles 
south of Assuit, to obtain further data concerning 
the Paleolithic human remains found last season. 

The Egypt Exploration Society has continued its 


sali 
the T 
PA tabcsttg examples of Egyptian influence upon 
the Phoenician kingdom on toe Syrian coast have — 
recently been found. At Jebeil, the ancient Byblos, a 
 hypogeum containing 4 sarcophagus with an Egyptian 
vane peatitie the name of Amenemhat III., a marble 


cientific: 


vase of beautiful workmanship, and a jewel casket 
of- obsidian and other objects bearing Hgyptian 
inseriptions have been uncovered. A larger tomb, 
bearing an inscription five centuries earlier than the 
oldest inscription hitherto known, was also found. 
- Continued work at Mycenae, the City of Agamem- 
non, has brought to light, in the private apartments 
of the palace, a tank-bath lined with red stucco, and 
unusual domed tombs which show an elaborate 
system of counter-weighting and wedging the stones. 
Recent excavations at Knossos have revealed 
evidence of the existence of a portico with a rising 
aie supporting pillars which formed a prolonged 
trance. - Gi. 
~ Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden sanearthed 
at Asine, Greece, 250 gold ornaments of the time of 
pass. ane opened a, Greek tomb that has not been 
urbed. j 
t Bes {ust been discovered that one of the chalices 
recover from underground chambers at Antioch 
in 1910 ecb ly. contains authentic portraits of 
Christ and several of the Apostles, by a contemporary 


During the past five years, wonderfully preserved 
upper, parts of houses and innumerable objects of 
daily life of lake-dwellers have been discovered 
smbedded in the Federsee Moor near Euchau in 
Vu mberg. Even the pollen of birch and poplar 
well as berries, fruits, nuts, wheat~and barley 
1ave been obtained in a perfect state of preservation. 
‘An underground. structure bearing a striking 
emblance to the Catacombs of Rome has recently 
been uncovered near High Beech, in the heart of 
Epping Forest, near London. Steps have been taken 
purehase at Reculver, near Canterbury, a plot of 
‘ound in order to make excavations in the Koman 


ae aed chestnut tree which, it hoped, 
Ww 

crop of the country. 
seeds of coniferous plants, such as firs, spruces, 
hemlocks, pines, junipers, etc., were sent to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and a collection of the 
seeds of 493 species of rhododendron, constituting 
the largest single introduction ever into 
country. The seeds reached the office of Foreign Seed 
and Piant Introduction in excellent condition and 
have all germinated. The Smithsonian Institution 
states that the bird skins represent by all odds the 
most important single contribution w. ich has been 
received by that organization from the localities in 
Asia represented. 

Dr. Edward Wigglesworth and Mr. W. S. Brooks, 
of the Boston Museum of Natural His ,, have 
spent some time in Central America and Cuba in 
connection with the organization of the biological 
station to be erected on Barro Colorado Island in 
Gatun Lake, in which more than twenty of the 
leading museums, societies and universities are 


Contin 
ih blo 


n gastrum, or fortified settlement. 
ha} ASTRONOMY. 
‘The United States Naval Observatory and other 
scientific bodies are making preparations to observe 
the total eclipse of the sun of Jan. 24, 1925, the 
+ of the totality of which is over Fisher's Island, 
ew York, and the eclipse of January, 1926, which 
hes totality over Sumatra. The object of the 
tions is to procure valuable data on magnetic 
isturbances on the sun, the behavior of the sun’s 
a during a total solar eclipse, and the effect 
un spots and magnetic disturbances on the 


monkeys. 

The Fennthorbeny aay Expedition into Burma, 
Assam and Siam has been making valuable additions 
to the bird collection of the American Museum, 
filling in the gaps among the avifauna of tropical 
Asia and the islands south of that continent. A 
total of 847 birds from these localities have been 
collected. 

Profs. Frosch and Dahmen of Berlin have dis- 
p abea the long-sought virus of foot-and-mouth 

sease, ’ 

Dr. H. V. Harlan, of the Bureau of Cereal Investi- 
gation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, has re- 
turned from the Abyssinian plateau, where he 
sought primitive species of wheat and barley in the 
land in which they or ginated. i ’ 

Dr. William R. axon, of the Smithsonian 
Institution has brought back from Central America, 
4,500 botanical specimens, many of which come 
from the rain-forests on the slopes of volcanoes in 
the interior mountain region of Costa Rica. - 

More than 6,000 species of rare plants have been 
brought to the Field Museum of Chicago, by Profs. 
G.8. Bryan and Francis MacBride, from the western 
see of South America. About 400 specimens of 

irds and mammals were obtained rom the Island 
o Chiloe, by Mr. H. B. Conover, who accompanied 


he Texte. 
Prof. David Lumsden, of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, announced that plants tréated 
with ether, either by inhalation or injection, wake 
See winter's sleep and begin growing im~- 
ely. Z 
A new laboratory for marine biological resear 
has been opened at Batavia. ‘The first of its eis 
near the Equator, it offers rare opportunities to 
naturalists for investigating the marine life of the 


Tens 
The eighth expedition of the Togleat Soe oft 


< Bonn, Germany. Apparently it is moving south- 
in the western sky. 
new astronomical station of Harvard Obser- 
tory, equipped with two photographic telescopes, 
just been installed on the edge of the nitrate 
t- of Northern Chile to test atmospheric con- 
( ms and to watch and photograph the southern 
. new magnetic observatory to replace Green- 
now being built at Abinger, Surrey, 20 miles 
mdon, by the Southeastern and Chatham 
ay, the electrification of whose lines made 
‘the discontinuance of work at the latter 
“The new station is in latitude 51° 11° 
. and longitude 0° 23’ 12’ W. at an eleva- 
jon 2 00 
annes' 
as 


C. G. Ab 


eS 

Mr. .Doublaco at Kasan, Russia, discovered 
comet of the elghth magnitude on Oct, 14, 1923. 
‘The U, 8. Nautical Almanac of 1925 will follow, 
in indicating astronomical time, civil time, by which 
‘the day begins and ends at midnight, instead of 

‘ nning and ending at noon as formerly. 
r. Reid at the Royal Observatory of the Cape 
f Good Flops discovered a new comet 123° from 
north pole of the heavens, and 44° to the right 
the first, point of Aries. Tt was moving north- 
‘yare at aa “hee ; 
very faint companion to the variable_ star, Great Britain has set aside t) 
acer Ceti, called Mira, or the “Strange Star,” | the coast of Northumberland, - pieces 
; recently been discovered. Mr. Arthur I. Ortenburger, of the American 


Tropical Research, Ni York Zoological Society, 
is now at work at Kartabo, British Guiana, under 
fhe cide apecimens of the Hoaciein, the siesine 
m of the hoac 

link between reptiles and birds, te paris 

Mr. Ludlow’ Griscom, director of an expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History to 
ee Panama, made 4 collection of the birds of 
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Museum of Natural History, is making a collection 

of the reptiles of the Santa Catalina Mountains. 
Dr. Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Institute, has 
been doing research work on the plague at Bahia. 

A research expedition of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine is at work in Samoa studying 
filariasis and associated diseases, especially ele- 

- phantiasis. 

The Whitney South Sea Expedition has been 
making a protracted study of bird life on the islands 
of the Pacific. 

Dr. J. Howard Brown, of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, has announced a serum to cure botulinus 
Poisoning. : 

The California Academy of Sciences sent a col- 
lecting party under E. P. Van Duzee, to study the 
Sonoran fauna of the Southern Arizona mountains. 

A minute crustacean called Thermosbaena mira- 
bilta, a representative of a new order in a_certain 
group of animals, was discovered by Th. Monod, 
at El Hamma, Algeria. The animal is about 3mm. 
long, is colorless, and has no trace of eyes, its habitat 
pro pn Ao a subterranean reservoirs. 

Prof. W. B. Herms, of the University of California, 
has been oer ea} the fauna and flora of Fanning 
and neighboring islands, with special reference to 
cocoanut pests. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The General Electric Company has recently 
perfected the most transparent solid known—fused 
quartz. It is said to have qualities which will make 
it the standard for length and pitch, replacing the 
metals now used. It is so clear that there is no 
obstruction in passing light and heat rays through a 
tube of it, and a meter of fused quartz transmits 92 
per cent. of the light passed through one end, as 
against 65 per cent. for the best optical glass and 35 
per cent. for ordinary glass; and it does not shut out 
ultra-violet rays. The light even passes through tub- 
ing which is bent or twisted, proving that light, 
which is supposed to travel in straight lines, can be 
made to turn comers, 

Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of Columbia University, 
has announced the isolation of Vitamn D., which 


believes it might 
quired for the disintegration of the atom. 

By putting powdered copper and powdered tin 
under heavy compression, and heating it, a motor 
company has developed an alloy for bearings or 
bushings. This alloy has the unusual property of 
“absorbing and holding oil, and bearings made from 
it can be used for a long time without further lubri- 
cation. 2 

A new Pearce 4 ae Hehied Wprd “pag a 
ess—designed to work efficiently on gases - 
able or very low sulphur dioxide content—has just 
been Lalli - 

A new alloy containing copper, manganese, sili- 
con;  tungste aluminum, iron, molybdenum, 
chromium, apd nickel, résists the action of nitric 
acid and can be machined ina lathe like tool-steel. 

See ne cr a ejeen aad Uparogen and 

ermanent union rogen 4 
orgs Pema teres been developed by the Depart- 
ment Agricu! S ; 

Thorium ‘oxide, the most resistant to heat of all 
known substances, has been melted at the Bureau 
of Standards, at a temperature of nearly 6400° F. 

The com Ng ad ea 206, oo eet tn es 
man rem ‘or can sleeping 5: i 
ileved to have been solved by the French chemist, 


Fourneaw. ’ 
whereby it is 
has been invented whereby é 
muffle surrounded iy 
top, and the whole 


At the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
institute experiments in making synthetic minerals 
and rocks have been conducted with marked suc- 


A new lubricant made from castor oil ia being 
used with success On the Chinese Bastern Railway. 
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A variety of yeast capable of assimilating nitro~ ‘a 
gen has been discoveied. It is regarded as having 
immense oe in enlarging the available sup- 
ply of nitrogenous food. te 
A new process for the fixation of atmospheric _ 
nitrogen, which can be used for fertilizers or explo- ’ 
sives, has been developed by W. A. Bone of the 
cero nee of Science, London. ‘ 
r. William Beach Pratt has announced from his _ 
laboratory in Italy that he has developed a method — 
of dispersing rubber in water in such a way that — 
it can be used for coating fabrics, making paper, 
weaune leather, ete. 4 
Dr. John J. Abel, of Johns Hopkins University, — 
has developed an artificial kidney to wash. out of: 
the blood Such mineral poisons as bichloride of 
mercury. ; ‘ 
Prof. H. Kamerlingh Onnes, of the University 
of Leyden, Holland, aaa attained, in an unsiic- — 
cessftl attempt to solidify liquid helium, the near- _— 
pi | Peis (shi to absolute zero ever .attained — 
The important discovery of the use of lycerin ae 
to supplement insulin in treatment of diabetes 
has been made at Johns Hopkins Hospital. ties 
The Ford Motor Company has developed plans’ — 
for the manufacture of cylinder castings from blast. 
furnace dust mixed with cast-iron borings. : 
It has recently been found that the waters of the 
Dead Sea contain a strong precipitate of potash ~— 
which can be extracted inexpensively. 


ENGINEERING. 


Work upon the vehicular tunnel beneath the 
Hudson River from the Canal Street section of New 
York City to New Jersey is rapidly progressing. The 
two great shields, which were boring toward each — 
other from opposite ends, met under the river on 
Oct. 27 and the tunnel was officially opened by © 
President Coolidge. . ae oe 

Two great shafts have been sunk beneath the 
Narrows for the proposed $75,000,000 Brooklyn- 
Staten Island freight and passenger tunnel, one of © 
the city's chief plans for the development of the — 
Port of New York. ee 7h 

The Shandaken Tunnel, which will eventually add - 
250,000,000 gallons of pure mountain water to New 
York City’s supply, was opened early in the year. 
The tunnel, which is the connecting link between two 
adjoining watersheds, the Esopus and the Schoharie 


enormous increase in grain now exported. fans he 
$15,000,000 will. 
harness the watersheds over a 300-square-mile area. 
in Scotiand, the energy being concentrated at Fort — 
ToDiSU0'nolee poner wll be Inseated. “Senta 

,000~- horse er W: 2. get e 

What is said to be the largest floating drydock in. 
the world was recently opened at ‘Southsny ton, 
England, The over-all length of the dock is 960 feet, 
width, Ae aa height, more than 70 feet; and lifting —— 

ower, 60, ons. : 22 ane 
; A mechanical device which multiplies the heat of 2 
man’s hand to power enough to lift many tons of — 
weight has recently been perfected in Sweden, It is 
expected to take the place of man in regulating valves 
automatically in industrial establishments with 4. 
precision which no human could attain. 

The professors of the French Military Wireless 
Centre have perfected an instrument by which 
cae ed ted oe Ba sreesly amplified and trans- 

rom 3 in so o 7 7 
toed ceparees is being made with the plan to 
erect at Santo Domingo the largest lighthouse in the 
world as 4 memorial to Christorher Columbus, 

The Lloyd Dam, or the Sukkur Barrage, at Bhat- 

har, India, now being built by the Government of 
fndia and known as one of the largest irrigation proj- 
ects in the world, will provide water for irrigating 


"i 
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acres of land, at a cost of $50,000,000. | has had to abandon his proj 


6,000,000 
ee oe across the Indus River will be one mile 

long with sixty-six arched 0 enings of sixty feet each, 
and is being constructed of a local limestone. 


the Maud, under the commaud of Capt. Wist- 
ing, is drifting with the ice in the Arctic Ocean, 


roject involving tne storage of gathering data of importance. She was repo: 

; 80,000,000 ia ie ee or water has been planned on | ‘a February as being in latitude 73.13° N. and lon- 
‘the Cauvery River in Southern India. gitude 156.45 

erigation scheme for cotton-growing pur- A small vesse! 


now under way. It involves | of Alaska, landed 


It comprises a dam at | to rescue 
sixty-two miles in length, | by Capt. 
Is, 3,125 miles of subsidiary | Blackjack, 

0 Antarctic. 


, S 
Wy A $6,000,000_ irrigation project on fhe Dawson 
River in New South Wales has been approved by 
7 ¢ Australian Parliament. 


1 

‘1 i ca peoples, lost 
England eae Australia cannot be heard in Ameri abd ee 
- ‘The American Telephone and Telegraph Company ellow B 
has announced a es and simple system of trans- f 1924 reached 
Reang photographs over long distance telephone buk 


A 
ret $100,000,000 has been officially approved for 
- Tokio. ; 
; The longest railway in West Africa, the Thies- 


Kayes section of the Dakar-Niger line, having @ ed Sea and 


‘total length of 810 miles, was opened on Dec. 31, he Italian 
9: 5 hic maps 

fae eted upon the line from Perth, urrents, tides, etc. 

Western Australia, Cairns, North Queensland, 2 Pe ducting an expedition 


distance of 4,000 miles. 
‘Work has begun on the Moffat Tunnel, through 
' “the Continental Divide, about 50 miles west of 

: ‘ver. 

hydroelectric project involving an earth dam 
high, 1,300 feet thick at the base and 1,250 
and a reservoir with an estimated capac- 
§,000,000,000 gallons of water is now being 
: in the Deerfield Valley, in Southern 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to study 
agricult conditions and the principal crops of 
these. areas. 

North America. Exceptional interest has been 
aroused by the so-called white Indians of the Darien 
district of Panama brought back to this country by 
Mr. Richard O. Marsh, director of an expedition 
to that area. Disagreement has arisen as to the 
origin of these Indians and the cause of their white- 
ness, at least three explanations having been ad- 
vanced. One is that taey have a disease akin to 
leucodermia, another is that they are abnormal 
race types, and still another is that their condition 
has been brought about by disturbances of the secre- 
tion of one or more of the ductless glands. 

Prof. Rollin T. Chamberlin’s exploration party 
recently found and ascended eight new mountains, 
definitely located the hitherto unknown Cariboo 
Range in British Columbia, and located the head- 
waters of the Thompson and Canoe Rivers. They 
are the first white men to note the glacial sources 
of the two mountain streams. 

The Canadian Government recently sent a party 


weighing 471,000 pounds, and the revolving 
element 784,000 pounds. 

GC. Francis Jenkins succeeded in transmitting 
1 PR notographs by radio from Washington to Phila- 
 delphia, and is planning an exhibit of motion pictures 
py radio at the Washington meeting of the American 
+ ‘Association for the Advancement of Science in 
December. 

(nie | GEOGRAPHY. 

re “Arctic, The Nationa Geographic Society com- 


i study atmospheric conditions for use in weather 
“Ymissioned Robert A. Bartlett during the summer 


forecasting. 4 

On Sept. 18, 1924, approximately 15 acres’ of 
the surface snow on Mount Shasta crashed down 
into Mud Creek Canyon, causing the collapse of 
the walls for a distance of 8 miles. 

Dr, Charles D. Walcott and Mrs. Walcott con- 
tinued their scientific researches on _ complicated 
geological formations in the Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains during the past summer. As the result of 
their explorations last year, Mlecillewaet Glacier 
British Columbia, is reported to have receded 1,070 
feet in the past seven years. 

Panama recently ceded to the United States 
22 square miles of land in the San Juan de Pequeni 
and El Vigia districts around the headwaters of the 
Chagres River. The United States expects to con- 
struct a dam across the Chagres in neighbor- 
hood to-furnish an adequate supply of water for the 


canal. ie : 

South America. Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice 
and his wife are conducting a two-year expedition’ 
into interior South America. They hope to find 
and map the source of the Orinoco River and explore 
the regions in which the Orinoco and the Amazon 
are connected by the Cassiquiare, 

Prof. N. E. Pearson of Indiana University re- 
cently returned from a fish-collecting ex tion 
across the Western Andes of northern Peru. Many 
of his specimens were taken from the basin of the 


it is probable that one of the new dirigibles will 


"The Arctic expedition of Donald B. MacMillan, 
which wintered at Etah, Greenland, reaching home, 
ported very satisfactory results of its work in the 


ments in northeast Greenland during the summer 
‘of 1924 and transinitted to Tromso by wireless its 


rts. 
iy Lauge Koon, noted Danish explorer who has 
been for many years making a study of the eee 
covering interior Greenland, was in the United 
States recently lecturing on the geology of Green- 
Jand in American universities. 
> Knud Rasmussen recently emerged at Kotzebue, 
Alaska, from a nine months’ trip across Arctic 
: Canada during which time he was studying the 
4) 


pi 


Eskimos, He reports that the Greenlandic dialect 
‘was understood by Eskimos across the area, a fact 
f Yawn Hed eC prove the close kinship among all fe ee neve been, 
ee é , 6 southern slope of the Grasberg, Oberas 
4 - Capt. Mhoald Amundsen, noted Arotic explorer, Austria, has been in motion, portions of the pe 


of Natural History has been making a tour of L: 
land. and northern Sweden, where Englishmen and 


ected aerial bE ek the 
North Pole on account of lack of funds. His vessel, 


of 45 men to the upper shores of Hudson Bay to - 


“rn 
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‘the’ Honakaa district, on Sept. 10. 


-_ we” —_— es eo, ; ee 


having migrated to the valley. The landslide 
covers about 100 acres, is a quarter mile broad 
and 50 feet deep. 

Novaya Zemlya, north of Siberia, is being ex- 
plored by a party under the auspices of the Lenin- 
grad Academy of Sciences, for the purpose of obtain- 
pee geological, ethnical, geographical and other 


The Oxford University Expedition to North- 
East Land, Spitzbergen, carried on its work during 
the summer of 1924 under very adverse weather 
conditions. Existing charts of the islands proved 
very inaccurate, and unmarked land was located 
at several points. 

A landslip accompanied by storms and torren- 
tial rain devastated the southern coast of the Sor- 
rento Peninsula, Italy, between Amalfi and Posi- 
tano, on March 26. 

Africa, M. Bruneau de Laborie crossed the 
Libyan Desert from Lake Chad to Alexandria, by 
way of Borku, Tibesti, and Kufra. 

Hassanein Bey, the Egyptian explorer, on his 
recent journey across the Libyan Desert from Solium, 
on the Mediterranean, to El Fasher discovered the 
two hitherto unknown oases of Arkenu and Ouenat. 

Two or more automobile expeditions crossed the 
western portion of the Sahara Desert from Colomb 
Bechar, the terminus of the Algerian Railway, to 
Burem, on the Niger, during the early part of this 
year. ‘ 

Records left in the Libyan Desert 45 years ago 
by the German explorer Rohifs have recently been 
brought to Cairo by the Esyptian Prince Kemal 
pela from the Libyan Desert th the vicinity of 
<ufra. 

Interesting survey work was done by the Italian 
Government in the voleanic region of southern 
Eritrea, between Abyssinia and the Red Sea. 

Mr. T. A, Barns, directing an expedition to East 
Africa, remote parts of the Congo Basin and north- 
ern Angola, hopes to bring back ehtomological 
specimens. 

M.C. Mcureu of the College de France has gone 
to Madagascar to make a study of the mineral 
waters of Antsirabe, which are said to be radioactive. 

Oceanica. Extended studies of the oceans to 
cover a period of four or five years have been planned 
a the International Council for the Exploration 
of the Sea, at its meeting in Paris, by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy Department, and other 
selentific bodies. 

An expedition of the Cleveland Museum of Na- 
tural History is now in the South Atlantic explor- 
ing some of the least known islands of that area. 

Capt. Frank Hurley penetrated 250 miles up the 
Fly River, in New Guinea, and reports the discovery 
of a new race called Sambios, who had never seen 
metal and did all of their boiling in stone or bamboo. 

Scientific explorations of Nihoa and Laysan, 800 
miles south of the Hawaiian group, and other islands 
in the vicinity is being undertaken by the 
Government, 

Vilhjaimur Stefansson is exploring portions of 
Australia and Africa hitherto considered unin- 
habitable. 

It was recently reported that the Japanese Navy 
survey ship measured a new deep in the Pacific 
of 32,636 feet, 145 miles southeast of Tokio, ex- 
ceeding by 548 feet the trench of 32,088 feet of 
Mindanao, 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

Much be doped 2 for the. study of earthquakes, as 

an conditions, both in this country and 
uakes and reliev- 


ate urging the building at*various places in North 
Americ eat geophysical stations, such as those in 
Berlin, . Goettingen, Strasb and Leningrad, 


urg 
uipped with the most up-to-date instruments for 
Measuring earth tremors. 
atures, and placed in ¢ 


of which we 


now buy in Germany. 

Teilausa volcano in the Island of Hawaii exploded 
on May 18, 1924, with an eruption comparable to 
those of Vesuvius. The tremendous lava flows 
since 1920, which justified predictions of experts, 
caused the fire pit to gonaree and. plug down the 
accumulated gases, with the resultant explosion, 
Earthquakes accompanied the eruptions, those 
during the months of May oe! aime pene 

nt. ‘O severe ones : 
jarly violent. Tw Peni 


“15 feet in height, in Kaumalapau Harbor on June 1, 
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tion uring March and July, 1924, and the natives 
of San Dionisio, Batag Island, were driven from 
their homes by an active volcano. Earthquakes 
were reported from Mindanao as being continuous 
irom Aug. 30 to Sept. 11; from Panay, on June 11; 
earthquakes and tidal wave from Agno, in the 
Frovince of Pangasinan, on June 1; from Southeast 
eo ei during April; from Northern Luzon, on © 
Ngauruhoe volcano on North Island, New Zea~ — 
land, was reported in eruption on Jan. 9, 1924. 
A_ severe earthquake was reported at Sydney, — 
Australia, dn June 26, 1924. oe 
Asia—Beiween 300 and 400 people were reported 
killed and 10,000 rendered homeless in the carth- 
quakes of Sept. 23, in the region of Erzerum, Armenia. — 
A small volcano which appeared ten years ago, 
8 miles off the Arkan coast, in the Bay of Bengal, — 
between Calcutta and Rangoon has disappeared 
into the water. : “t ies 
More than 5,400 lesser quakes have occurred in — 
Japan since the disaster of the fall of 1923, some of _ 
taem minor disturbances registered on seismographs 
and not felt by humans. In September there were — 
3,350 shocks; in October, 1,069; in November, 249; — 
in December, 234; in January, 364; and numbers 
since that time. Perhaps the strongest after-shock — 
occurred on Jan. 15, causing the death of 50 persons, _ 
in Tokio, Yokohama and the surrounding district. — 
Railway communications between Tokio and Osaka. 
were severed and 7 trains were derailed. i 
The Japanese Government recently issued maps 
showing the changes of elevation of the shores of — 
Sagami and Tokio Bays, and in the depth of Sagami — 
Bay since the quake, but, due to the short time — 
which has elapsed, they show only preliminary 
surveys, The rise is small along the west coast of 
Sagami Bay, a maximum elevation 7.8 and 8.4 fee 
occurring in two small islands to the east of Atami. 
Remarkable changes, however, took place in the 
depth of Sagami Bay, maximum uplifts of from 96 — 
to 135 fathoms occurring from west to east and 
maximum depressions of 63 fathoms. North of the 
bay depressions of 166 and 259 fathoms occurred. 
Earthquakes at, Kerman, Persia, on Sept. 27, — 
1923, caused considerable loss of life; quakes were 
reported from Southern Azerbaijan, on Noy. 1, 
1923; about 300 persons were killed and over 2,000 — 
made homeless by a sevcre quake in the Kerman 
district early in November, 1923; 400 houses were 
destroyed and 83 persons killed at Ura Tytbe, — 
Russian Turkestan, on Jan, 4, 1924; a violent-'quake 
was reported from Erzerum, Armenia, on May — 
14-16, 1924, the list of victims being given as 120; 
from Tashkent, Russian Turkestan, on May 27 a) 
July 17; 40 persons were reported killed and 3,100_ 
houses destroyed in the Province of Fete nena on 
Aug. 9, 1924; 41 persons were reported killed in the 
Province of Semiryechensk, Asiatic Russia, on — 
Aug. 20, 1924. Aa 
On July 19, it was reported that a new island — 
had been formed at the entrance to the Sea of Azov 
4s @ result of an earthquake. 4 Md 
Russian seismographs registered extraordinarily 
violent eafthquakes centred in the Kamchatka 
Peninsula, on March 12-15, at which «time the ! 
volcanoes of the peninsula were unusually active. 
Africa—Earth tremors were, reported from the — 
northern districts of Samburu, Kenya Colony, and — 
from Turkana in Uganda, on Aug. 6. 0 
South America—A sharp quake oe reported — 


five seconds and did minor damage. -Harth shocks 


—. 


servative estimates place the dead at 200 to 30¢ 
‘After-shocks were 
reported from the area on Dec. 22 and 


uffered ‘from an 
Many sections of Ecuador 8 L lead. 


Riverside, Cal., on 
from El Centro and Calexico and 


Other cities in the Imperial Valiey, on Nov. 5, 1923: 


‘s 
, 1924. 
~ An earthquake of slight. intensity was felt in many 4 


a 


Gas . n i ¥ % , ° 
\ ame 
* = a Rol vd e ere ; 
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parts of Maine, on Sept, 30, 1924, particularly in 
Aroostook County and towns along the Canadian 


border. 
"Two deaths resulted from the earthquake which 
struck Oputo and vicinity, in Sonora, Mexico, on 
Dec. 19, 1923. . 
‘Barth tremors occurred at the par places 


- during the past year: Pendleton, Ore., Jan. 6; 
Seattle, Wash., April 25; at Walla Walla, Wash., 
Pendleton, Ore., Jan. 7; Winchester, Va., Jan. i i 
| Hendersonville and Saluda, N. C., Oct: 18, 1923; 
 -Gairo, Ill., and Paducah, Ky., on April 2; at Mem- 
- phis, Tenn,, Oct. 28, 1923, Nov. 26, 1923, Dec. 31, 
1923, and April 2; Owensboro, Ky., iv. 28, 1923; 
Springfield, I, Nov. 9, 1923. “g 
_. “It was reported that the Costa Rican villages of 
San Mateo, Naranjo, Orotina, San Ramon and 
 Gresia were completely destroyed by earthquakes 
of more than 500 distinct tremors extending from 
“March 4 to 15. More than $15,000,000 worth of 
- Government and church property was destroyed. 

The volcano Las Granadi las, in the Department 
of Santa Ana, Salvador, was reported active on 
; April 23, 1924, and seismic disturbances were re- 


ported from San Salvador, on July 12. Earth 
shocks were reported from Mexico City and the 
surrounding plateau region, on April.21. 

An earth shock at Port-de-Paix, Hayti,on May 
27, killed three persons, injured several others, and 
| demolished- property. A slight earth shock was 
 pezorded at Kingston, Jamaica, on July 28. 
Severe earth shocks were experienced on Oct. 6, 
1923, in Quebec. Earth shocks occurred in the 
Aleutian Islands, on April 14; the inhabitants of 
 Belkofsky, Alaska, and vicinity re2orted a severe 
earthquake'on Jan. 15, 1924; Pavlof volcano was 
in eruptioa on Jan. 17, 1924. 
___ Europe—A_ severe earthquake was felt on the 
night. of April 4 in the border districts of Notting- 
_ hamshire and Derbyshire Engtand. the disturbance 
. area being about 20 miles long, 12 miles wide. 
Subsequent shocks in the same area were reparted 
m April 19, 20 22d 21. Sli sht shocks were reported 
om Hereford, on Jan. 26, from South Devon on 
ec. 25; from Pontypridd, Wales, on July 22; from 
Inverness County, Scotland, on Aug. 22. 
_ A violent explosion occurred in the crater of the 


) 


Oct, 29, 1923; Sitjes, Tremp, Gandesa, Nov. 7, 1923; 
‘the * ‘rench-Spanish border, Nov. 19,'1923; Algaida 
Na ' 


1 é 


The west coast ef Greenland is always less icy 
-~than the east coast, where the supply ship for the 
American world flyers had difficulty in August, 1924, 
in penetrating the ice floes. But Western Greenland 
' was even freer from ice that year, for the great 
_ Labrador Current seems to have gotten lost or at 
~ least to have been greatly slowed up. 
. Product of vast melting ice fields, the Labrador 
_ Current, constant as the seasons for uncounted 
; ae has swept down from snowbound Baffin and 
{udson Bays, through Davis Strait between New- 
| foundland and Greenland. Most of it drifted over 
» the Grand Banks, one of the world’s greatest fishing 
- grounds, slipping over the bank's edge near the 
 ocean-liner path, either mingling with the Gulf 
_ Stream or sliding under it, seeping down toward the 
_ Equator along the ocean bottom, 
, A small offshoot flowed through Belle Isle Straits 
between Newfoundland and the tip of Labrador 
and joining the St. Lawrence, hugged the Nova 
scotian and east Atlantic shores, oily completely 
fusing with the mighty Gulf Stream off the Carolinas. 
This ‘Cabot Stream’’ gave New England the 
same climatic temperatures as the B-itish Isles, 
ees Edinburgh, for example, is as much nearer 
the North Pole than New York, as New York is 
north of Havana, Cuba, 
; ‘Certain scientists planned a great dike across 


Belle Isle Straits, diverting the chill waters to mid- 
ocean. Others proposed stretching a great cable 
over the Grand Banks to cause @ sandbar which 
was expected to confine the Arctic outflow to a 


y deep depression near Greenland where it couid flow’ 


1924; Labrador 
and Villanueva, near Malaga, Jan. 18; Monachil, 
Acril 4; Carca:ente, July 27. 5 3 


in West Somerset, England 


Y & ; - £ the ie 
Current Lost Ps ore 


“Other quakes were reported from Iceland op 


Aug. 26; and irom Munich, on May 12. 


GEOLOGY. | i 
Oil-bearing shale was discovered in January, 1924, 
It covers a large area, 
has a ag nec ed of 600 or 700 feet, and is said 
to be of quality. 

Tetanus potash deposits have been discovered 
near Klein. Kihren, Hanover, Germany. 

William T. Foran, directing a party of the United 
States Geological Survey, landed at Wainwright, 
Alaska, in July and made their way uD the Kuk 
River, thence overland a distance of several hundred 
Miles to the headwaters of the Noatak River, over 
the De Long Mountains and back to Kotzebue, with 
the object of mapping and charting this hitherto 
unmapped region. 

‘A United States Geological Survey party under Dr. 
Philip S. Smith explored the Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4 in the Colville River region of Northern 
‘Alaska during the summer of 1924. 

By tracing more than a hundred diamonds found 
in a glacial drift in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, Dr. George F. Kunz has succeeded in 


the mines in Canada. 

‘An Oil well, said to pour out 600,000 pqunds of oll 
daily, has been reported from Hanover, Germany. 

Drillings in the oil fields near Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, recently have been increased and one company 
has reached the producing stage- 

‘A gas well, flowing 4,000,000 feet a day, has .been 
reported from Mount Morris, Pa. 

Geological investigation of the Deep River coal 
field in North Carolina recently revealed that there 
are 68,000,000 tons of recoverable coal in about 
25 square miles of that region. 

Dr. Samuel G. Gordon of the Academy of Natural 
Science of Philadelphia recently brought from Green- 
land specimens of minerals believed to be more than 
50,000,000 years old. ’ 

Dr. Roy Miner collected at Andros, Bahama 
Islands, .40 tons of coral for the construction of a 
coral reef to be installed at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Rich radium deposits have been found in Czecho- 

slovakia. 
- A large deposit of soapstone has been found on 
Trap Lake in the Kenora District of Canada, more 
than 1,000,000 cubic feet of the material being above 
water level. 

Valuable deposits of iridium are reported to have 
been discovered on the upper waters of the Peace 
River, Canada. 

Investigations of fossil deposits in Trabuco Canyon, 
near Los Angeles, California, have led scientists to 
believe that much of California was at the bottom 
of the ocean not more than 8,000,000 years ago. 

Valuable diamond mines have been found at 
Cuyuni, Venezuela. 


Bre hs LABRADOR CURRENT LOST? 4 


under the Gulf Stream without cooling it and on 
into the Sargasso Sea. 

Now nature seems to be putting these dreams to 
the test! Ebb of the Labrador Current has left the 
great reservoir of the Grand Banks ‘water from six 
to seven degrees warmer than normal. : 

Coast Guard men searching for the lost Labrador 
Current suggested two possibilities. The under- 
water ridge between Greenland and North Ame ica 
may have been thrown, up by earthquake action, 
forcing the melting Arctic waters out past Spitz- 
bergen or ee the Bering Sea. 

Temperature but one strand of the net of 
contemporary climate which may be torn in the 
Labrador urrent accident. The mid-Atlantic 
Ocean current junction has supposedly given rise to 
@ permanent low pressure spot near Iceland. With 
the junction vanished, the “‘low,’’ which guides 
storms to Europe, might be displaced and send the 
storms which sweep across America to a different 
European port. the storms which track across 
Denmark and through Russia should by any chance 
be wiped out, catastrophies even greater than the 
Volga famine might occur. 

How the matter is to turn out will be indicated 
by whether the ocean on the Grand Banks stays 
green or turns blue. Scientists have determined 
that plankton, minute life in sea water necessa 
for fish, thrive in the Labrador Current and give it 
a characteristic green color. 

How much the Gulf Stream can replace the 
Labrador Current is another puzzler for scientists, 
Bipping wader che fotating ‘earth, it tends 40. drift 
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Wireless telegraphy may be said to trace its 
descent directly from the theoretical work of J. C. 
Maxwell, who in 1865, as a result of his researches in 
mathematical physics, was led to make the predic- 
tion that visible light consists of electrie waves in 
the ether. For years the importance of Maxwell's 
prediction was unrecognized because it lay undisso- 
ciated from the complicated mathematical reasoning 
by which he had arrived at it. It was not until 
1887 that interest was really aroused in the subject 
when Heinrich Hertz gaye an experimental proof of 
the truth of Maxwell’s prediction. Hertz showed 
al ee A SES Ngee transmit electric 

ves, e show Ow these waves might be 
produced and detected. ~ 

In 1890 the remarkable fact was noted by Branly 
that metal filings when loosely packed in a smiail 
glass tube normally formed a very poor conductor 
of electricity but that they became a good con- 
ductor under the influence of a nearby electric spark 
the action of the Spark apparently being to wel 
the metal grains ligntly together.  Branly's device 
received the name cofierer and it was found to be 
& much more sensitive means of detecting electric 
waves than the device which Hertz had used. 

_ Between the years 1894 and 1896 Marconi initiated 
his experiments which were destined to become 
famous, fitst devoting himself to improvements in 
the coherer. He adopted an idea originating with 
Popoff of using an electro-magnetic buzzer to de- 
cohere the cohérer bettveen signals and also found 
that the coherer when placed between an earth 
connection and a 


Marconi tried out his developments in the field 
of space telegraphy in England in 1896 and by 
1898 had succeeded in telegraphing a distance of 
144 miles. During the same year his apparatus 
was applied to a lightship and communication 
successfully established over a short stretch of 
water. By 1901 he had telegraphed from Corn- 
wall to the Isle of Wight, a distance of 200 miles. 
At about this time he developed an oscillation trans- 
former by means of which the coherer was induc- 
tively coupled to the receiving antenna. 

INDUCTIVE COUPLING 

in the use of inductive coupling, Marconi was 
anticipated by Sir Oliver Lodge, who devised a 
wireless telegraph system in which such coupling 
was used and in which the natural period of the 
antenna circuit was made equal to the period of 
the oscillating circuit. Lodge’s antenna was not 
earth connected like Marconi's but consisted of 
an upper and lower conducting surface, an ar- 
rangement which is coming into quite general use 
in recent. years and is known as an antenna with 
counterpoise. Patents on inductive coupling and 
tuning were also taken out by Marconi, Arco and 
Slaby, Braun, Stone, and others. By the use of 
an auxiliary oscillating circuit, the capacity of which 
could be made much larger than the capacity of 
the antenna, means were provided for greatly in- 
creasing the amount of energy radiated as well 
as sharpening the frequency of radiation. In 1900 
both Arco and Slaby and Marconi showed that 
two messages could be simultaneously received on 
different wave lengths by one antenna. 

The next important development in spark sets 
came in 1908 with the invention by Wien of the 
quenched spark. The use of the quenched spark 
narrowed materially the band of wave lengths 
eS ted ate a Spaaouting station and made 
sharper ing possible, 

In 1902 Castelli, an officer in the Italian Navy, 
invented the first self-restoring coherer. This per- 
mitted the us of one ordinary telephone receiver 
as a recelving ent and thereby very greatly 
improved the sensitiveness of the receiving set. 
Shortly afterward the magnetic and electrolytic 
detectors were developed, but while they were 
self-restoring they were never generally used _be- 
cause 
a result of the work of Dunwoody and Picard in 
America, proved far more satisfactory in practically 
every respect. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARC. — 

In 1903, Poulson, of Denmark, developed a form 
of are which was characterized by a. hydrogen at- 
mosphere surrounding the electrodes jud a trans- 
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the crustal detectors, introduced in 1906 as} 
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HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELECRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 
(Prepared for THE WorRLD ALMANAC by the American 
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being used 
of America i 


THE VACUUM TUBE. ; ‘ 
Within the past few years the vacuum tube or — 


on,’’ 
as made by De Forest, contained an br eb pe 
amount of residual gas within the evacuated b 


tremely sensitive in these capacities it ean not 
r “audi 


interested 


attaining transcontinental telephony. The tele- — 
phone engineers undertook a thorough Ff of | 
eans f 


generators and speech modulators and led, in the - 
year 1915, to a successful trial of transoceanic — 
radio-telephony. The development of a vacuum P 
tube in very large sizes is still in its infancy, but is 
already taking its place beside the are and alter- 
nator for the handling of very large-amounts of 
energy, both for radio telegraphy and telephony. 

The use of the vacuum tube detector and am- — 
plifier for receiving purposes, by making possible _ 
the detection of very faint signals, is at present 
giving rise to extensive use of the loop antenna — 
for directive reception, and this in turn is leading 
to the erection of many radio compass stations and — 
radio beacons for the supplying of ships’ bearings 
to Navigators at sea. ee 

The vacuum tube has also been generally re- 
sponsible for the rapid development during the — 
past few years of radio-telephony for ship-to-shore — 
communication, for military purposes—especially _ 
for guiding aircraft—and for radio broadcas' (ee 

ANTENNA DEVELOPMENT. 

In the last few years increased attention has been 
devoted to antenna design, and two types of note- 
worthy merit, one for transmitting purposes and one 
for recélving, haye been developed. These are com- 
monly known as the multiple tuned antenna and 
the wave antenna, respectively. 

The multiple tuned antenna provides several 
parallel paths to ground, thereby lowering the re- 
sistance offered to the ground currents and raising 
the radiating efficiency. The increase in efficiency | 
under fayorable conditions may be several times. 

_- The wave antenna now coming into use for receiv- 
ing purposes partakes of the nature of a telephone or 
ealéeraph transmission line. The oust usually 


the signals. 

ng received. , ; 4 
Porn aeeiia is terminated to rs at the end 
nearest the transmitting station by a characteristig | 


ie 
Rad 


impedance, and is terminated at the other,end by 
the receiving set whose input impedance is made 
- identical with the characteristic impedance of the 
antenna. 

The advantage of a wave antenna lies in its direc- 
tive property, being highly selective for signals 
- coming head on. It therefore tends to increase the 
_ signal-to-interference and signal-to-static ratios. 
Tee tet BROADCASTING. 

* ‘The outstanding popular development in radio 


is the broadcasting of music and other. entertain- 
ment from radio telephone stations. Broadcasting 
ig a most natural use for radio in that radio waves 
spread out in all directions. Z 
, Stations have been installed in most of the large 
cities of the country and are transmitting regular 
programs of music, speeches, etc. 
“In 1922 the wire lines were first used as an adjunct 
+o broadcasting, thereby adding events to broad- 
"4 Archie: 9 ge Lieve which may, take place many miles 
from the station. 
Typical illustrations are the broadcasting of a 
wide variety of musical and sporting events and 
addresses by prominent speakers. The distance 
‘over which the long distance telephone lines have 
been employed for the transmission of programs, 
and the number of radio stations to which these 
programs have been transmitted _simultaneously 
4 ae eam in what is known as nation-wide broad- 
— casting. ; 
~ As a typical broadcast of this sort, reference may 
be made to a recent address of Mr. J. J. Carty before 
the Bond Club of Chicago. On this occasion, tweaty 
radio stations extending all the way from Havana 
toSan-Francisco by way of New York, were connected 
ozether by long distance telephone lines and all 
received the program, part of which originated at 
each of some 12 telephone stations located along the 


‘oute. 
Similar nation-wide broadcasting also had a con- 
Bae enous part in the 1924 Presidential campaign. 


Ber 


= 


Many speeches were broadcast. On Nov. 3,, for 
President Coolidge’s speech, 27 stations from coast 
‘fo coast were hooked up, the greatest on record; 
y pene ter John W. Davis’s speech, 14, stretching from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Middle West and into 
the South. ° 4 
aMore than 10,000,000 radio “fans” received Elec- 
_ tion‘returns on the night of Nov. 4, one broadcasting 
_ station with its “hook-ups” alone reacakng 6,000,000; 
and 28 newspapers put their news on tae air for the 
benefit of their communities. 
Public interest in broadcasting is attracting much 
attention to the subject of radio receiving sets. One 
aa jhe most meritorious designs from aay points 

Me is the superheterodyne or double-detection 
_-‘Pssentially, this set involves the use of a local 
oscillator of a frequency some 50,000 cycles different 

from that of the incoming signals, so that after 
Passing through an initial detector there is obtained 
an intermediate frequency of 50,000 cuales carry] 
the signal side bands. This is amplified, then passe: 

, ree toy another detector, the output of which 
conta, the desired audio frequencies and these 
mt again be amplified, if desired. 

Such sets possess marked stability, owlng to the 
“fact, that their selectivity and amplification can be 
varied quite independently of one another. 

~ In spite of the fact that great attention is now 
being given to receiving sets, and great numbers of 
a Tadio audience are interested in reception over 


great distances as possible, it seems likely tiat 
this is a passing phase in the progress of broadeasting. 
___As programs steadily improve in quality a demand 
_ will naturally arise for increased Ll coh ah of recep- 

tion, along with decreased interference from otner 
radio signals and static. This demand will probably 
result in the use of broadcasting stations of greater 
C wer, and receiving sets designed not for sensitivity 
but for high selectivity and high quality of repro- 


‘ on, 

The broadcasting stations in the United States, 
: which daily and nightly send out music, lectures, 

news and other entertainment, on September 1, 
; thin numbered 537; of which California had 44, 


 Tilinols, 29; New York, 28; Ohio, 32; Pennsylvania, 
35; and Texas 29. According to Government classifi: 


a cation these stations are divided as follows: Class 
ae ori Class ""B,”’ 56; Class “'C,’’ 90; and Class 


It is estimated that there are about 3,700,000 
radio receiving sets, costing an average of $60 each 
; without tubes and batteries, in operation, represent- 
__ ing a total investment of approximately $222,000,000. 
_ OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 
1921-24—During this period announcements 
were made of notable developments in facilities for 
extending the wire telephone service of a land sys- 
tem to ships at sea by means of radio, This permits 
of two-way conversation exactly as carrl on in 
ordinary telephone practice, 


io Development. 


employed whereby greatly inc 
secured and also more speech channels become avail- 


able in any given wave length band. 


and Florida occurred, and by summo 
radio-telegraph was instrumental in savi the 
lives of all on board. ‘The first wireless shipping 
report was published at Lloyd's in 1910 


Convention was signed 
one signed at Lerlin it had to do especially with 
safety at sea. 


St Vile mnen eect 


es were continued without interruption 


M 

for about two hours. The necessary high power for 
this work, was made available economically by the 
development. of a vacuum tube in which the plate 
element or anodé can be cooled by direct contact 
with circulating water. These new tubes are cap- 
able of generating from 20 to 200 times as much 
power as hitherto possible. 


‘A method of single side band transmission was 
efficiency is 


One of the most recent announcements in regard 


to transatlantic radio telephony was that by the 
British Post Office, that they would erect a radio 
telephone transmitting station similar to the one 
now operating on this side of the ocean. When 
this British station is in operation, it will permit of 
two-way conyersation across the Atlantic, and will 
increase the rate at which the investigations can go on 
— must underlie the institution of commercial 
service. 


Some very interesting and promising eXperiments 


with short waves have been carried out, particularly 
by the Westinghouse Company and the General 
Electric Company in this country; and by the Marconi 
Company in England, the latter company having 
investigated the possibility of directing short waves 
in the form of beams. The results show that under 
favorable conditions at least, waves of no greater 
than 100 metres length can be used for transmission 
over great distances. However, the transmission 
varies greatly with the time of day and because of 
changes in atmospheric conditions and it is too 
early to determine to what extent these variations 
will limit the practical application of short waves. 


WIRELESS AND RADIO CHRONOLOGY. 
Following are a few of the more important dates 


relating to tie application of the radio-telegraph 
and telephone to commercial and other uses, notably 
military and broadcasting: 


1901—Marconi first succeeded in bec as 


certain signals across the Atlantic and in 190 
a complete message was sent. 


1904—A regular telegraph service to handle press 


news and private messages was begun from Poldhu 
and Cape Breton to Atlantic liners. ‘This led to 
the publication of sinall daily newspapers on board 
many of the trans-Atlantic steamships. 


1906—The use of radio-telegraphy by steam- 


ships had so demonstrated its value as a means 
of increasing the safety of travel at sea that an 
International Radio Convention was called in 
Berlin to consider the desirability of establishing 
certain uniform international practices. ‘The articles 
of this convention, which dealt largely with the 
international use of the radio telegraph, particu- 
larly as concerned its use by ships at sea, were 
subscribed to by practically all nations. 


1907—Press despatches were being handled by 


radio-telegeapay across the Atlantic. 


1909—Collision between the steamships Republic 
ng aid the 


1912—The second international Radio-Telegraph 
at London; like the first 


1915—Experimental transoceanic telephony was 
first achieved, speech being trinsmitted i the 
Bell Telephone System engineers from \Washington, 

. C., to Paris and to Monolulu, the latter dis- 
tance being nearly 5,000 miles. During the demon- 
stration a telepuone message was sent by_ wire 
from New York to \Vashington and then radiated 
from Washington to San Francisco, thus estab- 
lishing the radio-telephone as a supplement to the 
wire system. It is this possibility which must lie 
at the heart of all successful ship-to-shore and 
transoceanic telephone systems. ; 

1914-19—Duriag the World War the valve of 
the radio-telegruph and telephone for many mili- 
tary and naval purposes was thoroughly established. 
The wireless telephone proved particularly useful 
as a2 means of directing aircraft. 

1920—Following the close of the war, the de- 


velopment of the radio art in the United States 


was in danger of being seriously retarded because | 


of the diversified ownership. of essential 
At the suggestion of the United Staves Havent 


On January 15, 1923, an important demonstra- 
tion of trans-Atlantic radio telephony was. given 
when Officials of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company talked to an_assemblage of sixty 
people located in London. The radio apparatus 
and system used during this test was made possible 
by co-operation between the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the Radio Corporation 
of America. 


_ ment, the leading 
_ the American Tel 
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sac a 3 os eee namely 
e & Telegraph Company, 
the General Elec Company, the Radio Cor: 
poration of America and the Westinghouse Electric 


SECRETARY HOOVER ON RADIO PROBLEMS. 


Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, in an 
address at Washington, Oct. 7, 1924, at the Third 
National Radio Conference, estimated the sales of 
radio apparatus at $1,000,000 a day, with 200,000 
men employed in the industry, and a radio audieace 
of 20,000,000 persons. 

“Radio activities he said, ‘‘so long as they re- 
main within the legislative restriction which holds 
for the Government the fundamental control of the 
ether, are largely free. The industry's future con- 
duct with a single view to public interest, a volun- 
tary imposition of its own rules and a high sense 
of service would go far te make further new legis- 
lative or administrative intervention unnecessary.’ 
The Secretary held that the local stations must 
be able to deliver every important national event 
with regularity; be able to bring to its listeners the 
greatest music and entertainment of the nation: 
and be able to deliver important pronouncements 
of public men, 

“This can only be accomplished,” he said, ‘‘by regu- 
larly organized interconnection on a national basis 
with nationally organized and directed programs 
for some part of the day in supplement to more 
local material. I do not believe,” he added, ‘‘there 
is any practical method of payment from the re- 
ceivers. I believe the quickest way to kill broad- 
casting would be to use it for direct advertising.” 

Development in the United States during the last 
twelve years may be shown thus: 


American ships equipped with radio. . _ 
Land stations....... : 


Amateur stations... . £ 
Broadcasting stations................ 


EXISTING RADIO LEGISLATION. 


- The first Radio Communications Act was ap- 
proved June 24,°1910. This act was superseded 
by the Radio Communications Act of Aug. 13, 
1912, which still remains the basic legislation on 
this subject. This act asserts the jurisdiction of 
the Government over radio communication between 
the States and with foreign countries. It gives 
the Secretary of Commerce authority to classify 
and license radio stations, to assign bands of wave 
lengths and to preseribe regulations applicable to 
all licensed stations. While many of the provis- 
ions of the existing law are obsolete, the provision 
for licensing, and the policy of the Secretary of 
Commerce in granting licenses for three-month 
periods only, haye prevented any corporation from 
securing a vested right in any wave length or band 
of wave lengths, thus safeguarding against this 
form of possible monopoly. 

The broadcasting at present carried on in the 
United States is estimated to cost the owners of 
broadcasting stations in the neighborhood of $5,- 
000,000 a year. A direct return on the service 
given by statements owned by manufacturers of 
radio apparatus is received in the form of increased 
sales of radio apparatus. The only return received 
by pewspapers, department stores, and other owners 
of broadcasting stations, outside the radio industry, 
is incidental advertising. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company obtains some revenue 
from the sale of advertising time through its New 
York station, WEAF. ; 

The Radio Corporation of America-has a virtual 
monopoly. of ttansoceanic communication, with 
high powered stations at New Brunswick, N. J., 
Belmar, N. J., Marion, Mass, Chatham, Mass, 
Bolinas, Cal, Marshall, Cal, Kahuku, Hawaii, and 
Kokohead, Hawaii. It hag also taken over the 
German station at Sayville, Long Island, and the 
French station at Tuckerton, N. J. it has additional 
stations at Rocky Point and Riverhead, L. I. 


LEGION OF HONOR IN 

The organization of an American Society of the 
French Legion of Honor, Inc, has been completed 
at New York City. The objects of the society are: 

“To provide 4 social and fraternal medium by 
which members of the French Order of the Legion 
of Houor who are resident in the United States may 
co-operate in taking such action from time to time 
as shall seem to them likely to promote and uphold 
the traditions, prestige and standard of the order. 

The officers (Nov., 1924) are: 

President of Honor—J. J. Jusserand. 
President—Myron T. Herrick, 
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“Frederick Cunliffe-Owen, 


-Stettinius and 


my - —"s oa ae ae / lee ai all 


and Manufacturing Company entered into a cross- ~ 
licensing agreement permitting each company to 


avail itself of the patents of ¥ 
epee Pp: ts the others in its par- 


These comprise all the high power stations in 
the United States except those owned by tne Gov- 
ernment. It has in operation communication cir _ 
cuits with Great Britain, Norway, France, Germany, — 
Poland, Italy and Japan. Direct communication 
with Sweden and the Argentine is expected soon, 
and later with China, the Netherlands and South 
and Central American countries generally. It 
handled 30 per cent. of the entire volume of cable - 
and radio messages between the United States and 
European countries from its Atlantic Coast sta- 
tions and 50 per cent. of the volume of messages 
between the Pacific Coast and the Far East from its _ 
oe nergy on yr ty words 

Smi was 7, R in "i 000,000 in 
1921, and 23,000,000 in 1922. - ;, 

The United States Lighthouse Service now has 
twelve radio fog-signal stations in operation, with 
three lightships equipped for relief, and is proceed- 
ing with the establishment of other stations. This 
aid to navigation has met with great favor with 
mariners, as evidenced by the demand for addi- 
tional installations, and the equipment. of vessels 
with radio compasses. The United States was 
the first to establish successful radio fog signals 
and now has more stations in operation than all | 
the countries of Europe combined. Canada has 
— made important progress in radio aids to navi-~ 
gation. han ty® 

RADIO BROADCASTING ABROAD.. ‘ 

In the early stages of the radio’s development, 
the transmission of messages through the ether 
was declared by the British Parliament to be a 
} matter of communication falling under the juris- 
diction of the British Post Office. All caylee rf 
ment of broadcasting has been under the observa- 
tion of the postal authorities and subject to their 
control. With the development of the radio the 
British Government permitted the formation of a 
Government corporation, the British Broadcasting — 
Company, to which was granted the exclusive right , 
to operate broadcasting stations at various points 
in the British Islands. ( eM ee Be 

For the support of this corporation fees are col- — 
lected upon the sale of every piece of radio apparatus 
and for every outside aerial. These fees bring in 
large sums annually, which are expended in pro- — 
viding programs. The corporation maintains a 
large symphony orchestra, and salaried tellers of_ 
children’s stories, who are known among the children _ 
as “‘uncles”. No commercial propaganda or adver- — 
tising is broadcasted in Great Britain. eg oT!» 

Enthusiasm for radio-telephony is growing through- 
out Great Britain. Up to March 1, 1924, over 600,- 
000 licenses for receiving sets had been issued. 
It was estimated that over 2,000,000 persons were ; 
listen.ng in daily at a cost of one farthing each, = 

In Great Britain, France, Germany, Sweden 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and  s 
Czechoslovakia the broadeasting of programs of — 
entertainment and news is on a rather regular 
basis, while in Italy, Finland, Spain and Austria, 
programs are sent out at irregular periods with a 
likelihood of regular schedules being adopted soon. 

In South America, Argentina has made the great- 
est progress in the dissemination. of music and 
other entertainment by radio, and Chile also main- 
tains regular broadcasting service. wa? 

Australia and New Zealand have each displayed — 
much interest in radio broadcasting and some is 
provided in India and Ceylon. In Japan, ade- 
quate legislation has been enacted making provis- 
ion for the establishment of broadcasting stations, 
but little progress has taken place. rs vei 

In no foreign country is the use of radio receiving 
sets as free and unrestricted as in the United States, 
Even in Canada users of receiving sets must pay a __ 
nominal license fee therefor, while in some coun- 
tries the restrictions imposed and the license fees 
assessed are onerous. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Vice Presidents—Cass Gilbert, William Nelson — 
Cromwell, William D. Guthrie, John Grier Hibben, 
reine T. Mayo, John F. O Ryan, George W. Wicker- 
sham. F 

Secretary and Tréusurer—W. Francklyn Paris, New 
York City. * 

- The directors include William W. Atterbury, James 
M. Beck, Frederic’ R. Coudert, William H. Crocker, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry Van Dyke, John H. Finley, James W. Gerard, 
George W. Goethals, Bishop Wiliam T. Manning, 
Frank D. Pavey, Pierre S. du Pont, Edward R. 
amuel M, Vauclain, 
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: Complete conquest of the air was brought nearer | airplanes and seaplanes respectively were retained 

- from various aeronautical angles during the year ee ph ee tan A Lorrikeragtoes peer © eel 
1924 and in this advance American aviators and} ga.n and dusk by a United States Air Service 
‘machines played.a prominent part. aviator who flew from New York to San Francisco 
A round-the-world flight, almost the last un-]| in 17 hrs., 52 m flying time and 21 hrs., 44 m., includ- 


~- accomplished feat in aviation at the close of 1924, ag Ste. Pian Yt CF MAN Me eoriiGe “aaeealias vey 
, was successfully completed in 365 hours flying time passenger se Somimercial airplane service con- | 
__ by United ‘States Army Air Service planes. unued.. nem meres in distance, wel ee ting and 
. - The Shenandoah, an American con ructed rigid | contro! irection were establis w elicopters, 
_ dirigible made a transcontinental 73 from the| while a Pople ee Sth Teng and light planes 
wes ‘ v10! iS. j 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast and return in 235 air| ““Sredictions have been made by some of the lead- 
hours. ing scientists and aeronautical authorities that the 
The ZR-3, the mammoth dirigible constructed in| synchronizing of knowledge being gained almost 


_ Germany at the Zeppelin works, under the treaty | daily in aviation experiments, tests and feats will 
% ‘provisions,§for the Unitea States Government, flew poor errr ne p A a Pc iepeth ine hase 
“aeross the Atlantic and was delivered in perfect) utility which will enable it to take its place with 
- condition after a flight of 81 hours. fhe greatest developments of the twentieth century. a 
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‘The Pulitzer Trophy and the Schneider Cup, em-| The notable aviation records and performances of ¥ 
. -blematic of world speed race championships for! 1924 are printed herewith. , 
a) v4 r - ——— ae 4 
‘ : OFFICIAL -AERONAUTIC WORLD RECORDS. s | 


_ These world records have been recognized by the ; 100 ao (62.14 miles)—(United States), Lieut. 


yd s ; =] 
- Internati nauti ederation and are cor- A. J. Williams,.U. S. N., Curtiss Racer R-201, 
| Rae AO aedeani Curtiss D-12a, 500 H. P., at St. Bouis, Mo., 


rected to Nov. 15, 1924. 
Mer? . Oct. 6, 1923, 392.373 K. P. H., 243. ok tek: ‘ 
“alae “Translated and compiled by the Contest Com-| 599 Ko. (124.97 a leay—itrnibenr Sheten) 4 eit J 
_ mittee of the National Aeronautic Association of ‘A. J. Williams. U. S. N., Curtiss Racer R-201, r 
U8, A. : Curtiss D-l2a, 500 H. P., at St. Louis, Mo., 
- QLASS A—(SPHBRICAL BALLOONS). Oct. 6, 1923, 392.154 K. P. H., 243.67 M. PH. MI 


_.- Ast Category (600 cubic metres). se Big Beast a Pe bat Tague. 
Pees ty 1: Ae Og wile e Spe : 
; ea ty preence}» ae PEneet Demuyter, May} Wright 350 A. P., at Wilbur Wright Held, Day- 


37, 1924, 20 hr. 37 min. 
id Distance (France) Georges Gomer, July 1, ope eee 29, 1923, 270.06 K. P 
‘i 1922, 804. ometres .69 miles. ‘ : sso Ook 
— F ‘ 1,000 Km. (621.37 miles)—(United States) —Licut. 
‘ per tiede NO Tecord. Harold R. Harris, U.S. A., and Ralph Ponies. 


—- . Bad Category (601-900 cubic metres). DH-4B, Lioerty 400 H. P., at 
Bite, 25 he. 28 is Jules Dubois, May ‘14-15, Field, Dayton. Ohio, March 29." 1925, 30508 
Te 1922; ; : K. P. H., 127.42 M. P. H. 

_Distance—(France), Georges Cormier, July 1,| 4.590 Km. (932.05 miles)—(United States), Li 
uns f. . ; =a » Lieut. 
ay .1922, 804.173 kilometres, 499.69 miles. farold R. Harris, O. S. A., DA-4B, Linetty 373 


PPAR AENAB IS OA 


Altitude—No record. H. P., at Wilbur Wright Field, D: 
$4 Category (901-1,200 cubic metres). HR iz 193 184.03  E. H 1i4 3a MB. | 
Duration—(France), Jules Dubois, May 14-15, | 2,000 Km. (1,242.74 miles) —(United States), Lieut. | 
_ 1922, 23 hr. 28 min. Aarold R. Harris, U. S. A., DH-4B, Lioerty 375 | 
Distance—(France), Georges Cormier, July 1,) H, P., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ouaio, 
ET gett 8G kilometres, 499.69 miles. April 17, 1923, 183.83 K. P. H., 114.22 M. P. . 
¢ Altitude—No record. 2,500 Km. (1,553.42 miles)—(United States) 
Dineen 4th/to 8th Categories, inclusive. Lieuts. Kelly and Macready, Army T-2, Liberty 
 Duration—(Germany), H. Kaulen, Dec. 13-17, 375 H. P., at Wilbur Wright “Field. Dayton, 
1913, 87 hrs. Ohio, April 16-17, 1923, 115.60 K. P. H., 71.83 
mistaace, (cemany), petliner. Feb. 8-10, 1914,] M. P. H. 
, *. 3,052. ometres, 1,896. es. 3,000 Km. ni é | 
 Altitude—(Germany), Suring and Berson, June “Macready, Cee g ee berty. Si5 ao ed 
80, 1901, 10,800 metres, 35,' 4 feet. Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Obio, April 16-17, 
aaah CLASS B—(DIRIGIBLES). 1923, 115.27 K. P. H., 71.62 M. P. H. 
et Returning to point of departure. 3,500 Km. (2,174.79 miles)—(United States), 


- i. 


ced ace eae Pade ane eee 


Duration—(Italy), ‘astracati nd Castruccio, Lieuts. Kelly and Macready,. yy T-2, Liberty 
ome guiness ieis. is is, muce| 375 H, P., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, 
; Distance (uly), Camurneane aud “Castrucdio, ||| Ohio, April 16-17, 1923, 114.82 K. P.’H., 71.34 
>. P-5, July 30, 1913, 810 kilometres, 503.3 miles. M. Fo. 
Altitude——(France), Cohen, at Conte, June 18,] 4,000 Km. (2,485.48 miles)—(United States), 
1912, 3,080 metres, 10,102 feet. ‘ Lieuts. Kelly and Macready, rae? T-2, Liberty 
“Maximum, Speed— (aly), Castracang and Cas-| 375 H. P., at Wilbur Wright Field, “Dayton, 
H pelo P-5, July 30, 1913, 64.8 K. P, H., 40.26 Ohio, April 16-17, 1923, 113.93 K. P.’H., 70.79 
- Speed—100, 200, 300 kilometres, ete. No record. | cy4ss C—WITH USEFUL 'LO KILO- 
ea ’ CLASS C—(AIRPLANES). GRAMS (651.16 LESS re: 
Returning to point of departure without refueling. Returning to point of departure. 
-Duration—(France), Coupet' and Drouhin, Far- a = 
ca oat Goliath, Farman 50 H. P., at TOuass, a be apr “Wa State as nee Piberts 403 
July 16-17, 1924 n, 10 sec, H. Pat Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohi 
Distance—(United States), Lleuts. Kelly_ and] June 38, 1924, 9'hr. 11 min. 53.4 sec. ; gen ha 
Macready, U. 8. Army T-2, Liberty 375 H. P.,| pistance—(United States), Lieut. Harold . R, 
at Wilbur Wright Field, ey Ohio, April Harris, U. S. A. S., Douglas ‘Di2 Liberty .400 
16-17, 1923, 4,050 kilometres, 2,516.55 miles. HP. at Wiibur Wright Fleld, Dayton, Onio, 
Altitude— (France), Sadi Lecointe, Nieuport De-] June 38, 1924, 950 kilometres, 590.3 miles, ; 


| lage, Hispano 300 H. P. Issy-les-Moulineau 
Finnce, Oct. 30, 1928, 11,145 metres, 36,555 feet. | “YP AIS “Teed boray 400 BB. (cuperchargedy: 
. ayton, Ohio, March st 


3 Airline Without Landtng. + at McCook Field, 
a‘ Distance—No record, a 1924, eng pera. ae (Unt 
F peed m. a miles)—(United S' 
4 CLASS C—(SPEED). Lockwood, Army CO-5, Liberty 400 Te. 


Maximum Speed—(United States), Lieut. A. J.) i wri a oa! 
. é ame . 8. N., Curtiss Racer R201, Curtiss BOOT Ont nt Wo eM Re riba abe 
; D-12a, 1 a. Bigg ot, Mitohel Field, ineola, | Speed, 200 km. (12437 miles)—(United States), 
Do! Eyds Dov. 4 2088, 420.025 A P.-E, 200.59 |" R, Lockwood, Army CO-5, Liberty 400 HB. at 
; ye ae © i VAs ur MY eld, a a 
Returning to point of departure without refueling. 1924, 80.808 1S SNE 12 348° M. De. 


* 


Speed, 509 km, (310.6) ini} 
Louis" ae 5G m: Fags AS (United L States), 


pp H. oan Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, eke hee Oe 


a . takes C—WITH USEFUL LOAD OF 600 KILO- 
GRAMS (1,102.81 LBS.) 
Returning to point of departure. 


OMe Sok. G, Douglas States), Lieut. H. <a 


pistance-=(United States) ~ Ldoate H. R. Harris, 

U.S. A. S., Douglas DT-2, Liberty 400 H. P.. at 

Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 
1924, 950 kilometres, 590.3 miles. 

Aititude—(United States), Lieut. H. R. ty 

. Ss. &., Uz Army TP-1, Liberty 400 ode 

at_ McCook Field, eA ee Ohio, May 21, Mood’ 

8,578 metres, 28,143 f 

Speed, 100 km. (62. if “inltes) (United States), 

Lockwood, Army CO-5, Liberty 400 H. P., at 

Wabur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 
1924, .805. K. P. 112.346 M. P. H. 

« (124: ord miles)—(United States), 

200 Army CO-5, Liberty 400 H. P., 

at Wilbur Wright oo Dayton, Psat June 

, 112.346 N gia # 


28, 1924, 180.805 K. P. 
Speed, 520 km. (310.69 Hailes) COMME States), 
Louis G ys Martin Bomber, MB-2, 2 


Liberty 400 H. at Wilbur Wright Field, Day- 
et Ne a June 38, 1924, 120.55 K. P. H.; 74.86 


CLASS C—WITH USEFUL LOAD OF 1,000 KILO- 
GRAMS (2,204.62 LBS.) 
Returning to point of departure. 
S. *Duration—(United States), Lieut. J. A. Macready, 
U. Aq 15, Curtiss-Martin Bomber, NBS-1, 2 
Liberty 400. , at Wilbur Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Oct. a "1924, 2 br. 13 min. 49 6 ‘sec. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(France), Lucien Coupet, Goliath mono- 
motor Farman, larman motor, 600 H. P., at 
Toussus (S. et O.), May 6, 1934, 5,751 metres, 
18,868 feet. 

Speed—No record. 


CLASS C—WITH USEFUL LOAD OF 1,500 KILO- 
GRAMS (3,306.93 LBS.) _ 
Returning to point of departure. 
*Duration—(United States), Lieut. J. A. Macready, 
; é We. Boy As ey, Curtiss-Martin Bomber, NBS-1, 2 
: Liberty 400 H. at Wilbur Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Oct. 2 “{924, 2 hr. 13 min. 49. 6 sec. 

Distance—No record, 

*Altitude—(United States), Lieut. J. Macready, 
| OS ae ee i ener: NBS-1, 2 
Liberty 400° A. P., at Wilbur Wright Field, Day- 

- ton, Onio, Ovt. 3 1924, 4,953 metres, 16,250 teet. 

Speed—No record. 


CLASS ap ieei | ae iL LOAD OF 2,000 KILO- 
Of .24 LBS.) 
Sedat At of departure. 
“Duraglon—(Cnited States), Lieut. H. R. Harris, 
U A and Mechanician Doug. Culver, 
Barling Hbriber: 6 Liberty, 400 H. P., at Wilbur 
” Wright Field, Dayton, O! fo, Oct: 3, 1924, ] hr. 
: 47 min, 10.5 sec. 
of Distance—No record. 
rd 7 Altitude—(Frante), Lucien Foe mlm en 
monomotor Farman, Farm eB, 
at Toussus-le-Noble, May 3, 1928" £475 anaes 
14,682 feet. 
Speed-—No record. 
z CLASS C—W1ITH USEFUL LOAD OF 3,000 KILO- 
GRAMS (6,618.58 LBS.) 
Returning to point of departure. 
Duron Wye States), Lieut. H. R. Harris, 
: U. §.A. tage ee ah Se oat iat 
ling Bomber, Tty, 
Weighs Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1924, 1 bh 
Rois shel De 
stance—No 
Rleleude—(rance), oe ap aoreaae Sef aE 
Farman monomotor, Farman mot 
at Toussus-le-Noble, May 17, 1924, oF 942 metres. 


CLASS C—WITH USEFUL LOAD OF 4,000 KILO- 
GRAMS (8,818.49 LBS.) 


U. rs e 
Barling Bomber, 6 Liberty, 400 H. 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1924, 
47 min. 10.5 sec. 

_ Distance—No record, 


Aviation—Progress and Rane. 


185) 


at eude—-(Unied States), Lieut. H, R. Tris, 
S. A. S., and Mechanician pes Culver, — 
Barling Bomber, 6 Liberty, 400 H. P., at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Onio, Oct. 2 “924, 1,363 
metres, 4,472 feet. x 


CLASS C—REFUELED IN FLIGHT. 
Returning to point of ratlighs <i 

New Category recognized by the F. Tz 
ade hb ge Sister), Lieuts. Sinkin and 

Richter, U.S. DH-4B, Liberty 400 H. 
Rockwell Field, yin Diego, Cal., Aug. 27-28, Tos. 
hr. 15 min, 14.8 sec. 
Distancé—(United 

Richter=U. 5S. A., 

ion 


CLASS C—SPEED. 
Refueled in flight. 

2,500 Km. (1,553.42 miles 
Pits and Richter, U. , DH : 
H. P., at Rockwell Field. Ae Diego, oe Aug. 
27-28, 1923, 142.78 K. P. H., 88.72 M. P. H. 

3,000 Km. ' (1,864.11. miles)—(United ‘States), 
Lieuts. Smith Fe Richter, U.S. -4B, 
Liberty 400 H. P., at Rockwell ple San Diego, 
ee a 27-28, "1923, 141.37 K. P. H., 88.15, q 

3,500 Km. (2,174.79 reer SC Htstesa 
Lieuts. Smith one Richter, U.S. DH-4B 
Liberty 400 H. P., at Rockwell ela, 

Cal.,, Aug, 27-28.” 1923, 142.17 K. 
M. P. H. 


4,000 Km. (2,485.48 mites)—(Onited Sag ¥ 
Lieuts. Smith and Richter, U. 8 
Liberty 400 H. P., at Rockwell Field, San Broeo, 
cate see 27-28, 1923, 142.00 K. P. H., 88.23 


2 IP. a: 
4,500 Km. (2,796.16 miles)—(United States), . ’ 
Lieuts. Smith ann Richter, U._8, 
Liberty 400 H. P., at Rockwell Field, San . Die 
Oe pou 728, "1923, 142.36 K. P. 


oe. 
5,000 ae. (3,106.85 me te ae Statoy. 
Lieuts. Smith "and Richter, U. 5S. A., DH-4B, 
Liberty 400 H. 
Cal, aug. 27-28, 1923, 142.53 K 


CLASS C1—SEAPLANES. 
Returning to point of departure. 
Duration—(United States), Lieuts. F. W. Wea 
and J. D. Fuse U. 8. N., Navy Ces seaplane, 4 
Wright. 585 H. P., at Washington, D. C., July 
11-12, 1924, 14 hr. 63 min. Tee 


and J. D. Price, U. S 
Wright 585 H. P., 
1l1- Be, 1924, 1,600 kilometres, 9 af 
Altitude—(France), padi Lecointe, | nei cuport 
Delage, Hispano 300 H. P., at Meulan, March 
Hi, 1924, 8,980 metres, 29,462 feet. 
Airline without landing. 
Distance—No record. 


CLASS C2—SPEED 

Maximum Speed—(United States), “Lieut. George 

Cuddihy, U. 8. oe Navy C-R seaplane, — 
Curtiss D12, 450 H. at Bay Shore, Bey 

Md., Oct. 05, 


134, 302.68 K. P. 88.0; 
M. P. H. 


Speed for 
Lieut. R. A. ni 

Seaplane, Curtiss D12, 450 at Bay 
ey oe Oct. 25, 1924, O86 86 ee 


C-R, sea 
450. at Bay. Shore, ‘Bate 
vag Oct. “95, 1924, "286.86 K. P. 


*Speed ‘ter 500 Kilometres— (United ste, et 


R. A. Ofstie, H ie: N., ees Na sea, 
at Bay Shore, ye, Baltlmor, 


Curtiss D12 
Md., Oct. 5 1924, P39. 33 K. P. Bs, 1 
M. P. H, . 
*1,000 Km. (621.37 miles)—Lieuts. Victor 
Re Pushe Uber foo ec. ap Hampton Reowds 
acht, ‘ 
ve Ney as Toes 163.578 K 78 101.642 


a5 os Km_ (932 05 pnfios) (United States). Lieuts. 
Wrisht 45 HB. a reghington,, D Cos eee 
Wriz! at 
22-23, 1924, 119.36 K. P. B., 7. PM Pit 

Lane ci—WITH USEFUL ioap oF 260 KILO- 

AMS (661.16 ‘S.) s 
ner to point of dopants 
Sa ade nes e z canbe a pee aio Stanler ‘4 
- ing boat, i 
Mi San Diego, Cal, June 6, 1923, 10 hr. 23 min’ 


at San Diego, Cal., 
58 sec, 


Dist nce— United States), Lieat. H. i be Sea diey 
aie 43 5.3, (aie flying poat, 2 Liberty 400 H. P. 
aa June 6, 1923, 925 ) kilometres, 


J. ¥, Laporte, Shreck seaplane, 
0; He Fo “in eee Aug. 


Wright 'T-2, 5 
ee ee. 1924, ae 345 K. P. EL, 78.507 


—(United gah Lieut. Geo. 

PN-7-1, lying’ boat, 2 
5 at Buy Suore, Baltimore, 
1924, Pi26.343 K.P. H., 78.007 


4 
M 
*Speed for 200 Km. 
‘R. Henderson. ce BS N., 
Wright T-2, 
id., Oct. 25, 
_ M.P.#. 
CLASS CI—WITH USEFUL LOAD OF 600 KILO- 
3 Ng i\ GRAMS (1,102.31 LBS.) 
‘- Returning to poiat of departure. 
Duration—(United cae Lieut. H. E. Holland, 
_S. N., F-5-L, flying boat, 2 Liburty 400 H. P. 
t San Diego, Cal., June 6, 1923, 7 hr. 35 min. 


tance—(United States), Lieut. H. E. ie 
_ 8. N., F-5-L, flying boat, 2 Liberty 400 H. 
t San Diego, Cal., June 6, 1923, 750. hounties, 


66 miles 

itude,~(erance), ASS Se ee Shreck seaplane, 

\ ee no P., at pad ane Aug. 
ERS, toad, 47 795, me metres, u5, 600 feet. 

Km.— (United States), Lieut. Geo. 
cero nde feet: oe es N., PN-7-1, flying boat, 2 

Wright T-2, 535 at Bay Suore, Baltimore, 

‘Md., Oct, 25, 1924, Piseais KPH. 78.507 


pote? 200 Km. aces States), Lieut. Geo. 
) Ts aig ial aif PN-7-1, pane boat, 2 


- GRAMS (2,204.62 LBS.) 

_) _ Returning to point of departure. 

, ration—(United States), Lieut. Geo. R. Hender- 
Be | §. N., PN7-1, flying boat, 2 Wright T- 2, 
i 

2 


934 , 5 br, 28 min, 

nee—(United err Core Geo. R. Hender- 

ie PN7-1, flying boat, 2 Wright T-2, 

5H. P., at "Bay Shore, . a ees Md., Oct. 25, 

bead 400 kilometres, 248.55 miles. 
de—~(Erance),, Burri, Blanchard flying boat, 
Hispano 288 (0 t 300 H. P., June 11, 1924, 3,744 
eee 


“5 ab Bay Rees palnmore, Md., 


ht T-2, 535 a P., a 
et. 25, 1924, qa 345 K. P.'H., 78.507 


i 
. No new glider or sailplare records were recognized 
‘Seen International Aeronautic Federation up to 
st, 1. On May 11 Ferdinand Schulz, during 
acetition at Koenigberg, Germany, sailed con- 
isly for 8 hr. 42 min. at an average altitude 
) metres. 
it. Thoret_ of France, on Aug. 29, glided 9 
oe a at the Airdrome des Alpilles in a regu- 
airplane with motor sealed. 
In the Italian National Air League glider meet 
veld at Asiago, Italy, the German pilot Martens 
glided 12! miles in 19 minutes in a wind of but 
: pert per second. 
7 the Lympe competition held in Engiand for 
sight planes a number of excellent performances 
ere recorded, although the lack of standard or 
j general recognized specifications for s)-called light 
anes makes it difficult to classify these planes, 
“he prize winners and oot at the Lympe 
meet follow: ; 
Pllot M. W. 


Low 


Ministry prize £2,000. 
«Bristol Peete yd 1. Pilot OC. F. Uwins. High 
epee 65.19 miles per hour. Low speed 38.73. 
Ke oe id or cent. Get-off Pots 
Hours flown 10 hr. 2 


tine 


+3 ad for 200 Km+—(onited. States) Lieut. Geo, | 
opeerenderson, U. 8. N., PN7-1, flying boat, 2 
Wright T-2, 535 H. P., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 25, 1924, 126.345 K. P. H., 78. 507 


M. P. H. 

Distance—(United States), Lieut. O. . Hardison, 
U.S. N., PN7-2, flying boat, 2 Wrieh ht T-2, 535 
i Bas at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 
1924, 100 Kilometres, 62.137 miles. 

Altitude—(France), Naval Lieut. Pelletier pia S 
Blanchard seaplane, 2 Hispano-Suiza 300 H. P. 
at St. Raphael, April 17, 1924, 2,130 metres, 


t. 

*Speed for 100 Cage gee States), Lieut. O. B. 
3 , PN7-2, flying boat, 2 Wrizht 
T-2, t Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., 

Oct. 38 bd. i 08 K. P. H., 68.4 M. P. H. 
CLASS Ci—W1ITH USEFUL LOAD OF 2,000 KILO- 
GRAMS ( 4,409.24 LBS.) 

* Returning to point of departure. 
*Duration—(United States), Lieut. O. B. Hardi- 
son, U. S. N., PN7-2 boat, 2 Wright T-2, 
535 H. P., at Bay SI Shore, altimore, Md., Oct. 
25, 1924, 1 hr. 49 min. 11.9 se 
*Distance—Lieut. O. B. Hardison U.S. N., PN7-2, 
flying boat, 2 Wright T-2, H. P., at Bay 
Shore, Baltimore. eat. Oct. S 1924, 100 kilo- 
metres, 62.137 mi 
Altitude—(United States), Lieut. H. E. ig 34 
U.S. N., F-5-L, flying boat, 2 Liberty 400 H. 
re Ager Diego, Cal., June 7, “1923, 1,489 et 
*Speed for 100 Km.—(United States), Lieut. O. B. 
Hardison, U. S. N., PN7-2, flying boat, 2 Wright 
"F-2, S30Fy Pa at Bay Shore, Sr eee Md., 
Oct. 25, 1924, 110.08 K. P. H., 68.4 M. P. H. 
CLASS C1—REFUELED IN FLIGHT. 
Returning to point of departure. 


No records. 
CLASS D—GLIDERS. 
Duration—(France), Alexis Manyrol, Peyret Glider, 
at Vauville, France, Jan, 29, 1923, 8 hr. 4 min. 


50.4 sec. 

Distance—(France), Lieut. Thoret, Bardin Glider, 
at Vauville, France, Aug. 26, 1923, 8,100 metres, 
26,568 feet. 

Altitude—(France), EB. Descamps, Dewoitine Glider, 
at Biskra, Feb, 7, 1923, 545 metres, 1,787.6 fect. 
Airline without landing. 

Distance—No record. 

CLASS G—HELICOPTERS. 

Distance—No record. 

CLASS G—HELICOPTERS. 
Airline without landing. 

Distance—(France), Pescara, Pescara helicopters, 2- 
propellers, Hispano-Suisa, 180 H. P., at Issy-les 
Moulineaux, April 18, 1924, 733 metres, 2,414 feet, 
* Official American records recognized by the 

National Aeronautic Association and reported 

forward to the Federation Aeronautique Toter- 

nationale for homologation as World’s records. 


/ 


CLIDERS AND LICHT PLANES. 


pee aeker Cyg vt—No. 15. Pilot_F. P. Raynham. 
Low speed 37.42 miles per hour. Get-off 250 yaraa 
Pull-up 72.66 yards. Hours flown 10 hr. 29 min. 
Capt. C. B. Wilson prize £100 for get-off and pull-up. 
Cranwell CLA2—No. 3. Pilot Flight Lieut, 
Comper. Fs flown 17 hr. 53 min. Miles flown 
762.5. S. M. M. T. prize £150 and B. C. M. C. M, 
T. prize £150 for maximum distance flown. 
The Tour de France des Avionettes or light plane 
a over & 1,100-mile cross-country eae held in 
Yy was won by Drouhin in a Farman light plane 
equipped with 25 H. P. 3-cylinder Anzanij engine, 
with the regulation aby hing fying te. Was 
ons, TO) "8 time was 
20 hr. 40 min. and elapsed time 15 


LEADING ALTITUDE FLIGHTS, 1924. 


* Seaplane used. 


PARACHUTE JUMP. 
Feb. 27, 21,500 feet, San Antonio, Tex., 
Conrad. 


ESE 


4 y 1035 UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL RACE MEET. 
The International Race Meet held at Dayton, O., 1923, and the practice of awarding gold, silver an 
Oct. 2-4, 1924, was the outstanding event of the bronze plaques to the first three aviators in 


-American ayiation season. Although there was a| €Vent annually by the donors continued. 
. ." The winners have been: q 
decrease of foreign entrants and new records, the| 1999—Lieut. C. C. Moseley, Vervolile-Packard 


number of events and entries were greater and the | airplane. 
competition keen. 921—Bert Acosta, Curtiss navy racer, 
The Pulitzer Trophy race was again the feature 1922—Lieut. R. L. Maughan, Curtiss H. 8. pursui! 
event. The custody of the valuable tro con given by | plane. : 
Ralph Pulitzer, Joseph Pulitzer and Herbert Pulitzer 1923—Lieut. S. W. Callaway, Curtiss Oriole. 
was transferred by mutual ee to the National The result of the various contests at the Da; 
Aeronautic Association of the U. S. A. on June 15, | Meet, the winners being marked with *, follow: 


ON TO DAYTON RACE. 


Distance. s No. of 
Miles. | Points.| Pass. 


Plane. Point of Departure. 


dt BA Bie surti i poose++++--| Rantoul, Til. 


V Arcescsrsvase ws 

pecial Canadian Curtiss. 
Swallow 3 place : a 
Lioyd Stearman Swallow 3 place.........) Wichita, Kan......... 
Ir] Beach S é St. Joseph, Mo........ 


$4235 646 b% Farman “Special Sport’” 
ete} Ps PArtrid ges 6.0 Fac sei a sts Chicago 
Paes wats Bridgeville, Pa 
i odie eS one .[ ORES-Day Tradtor. «=... Kansas City, Mo 
~bvGs bApeake M Type 84C..........| Three Rivers, Que., Can. 
..| Nashville, Tenn 
Wichita, Kan 


| ROCIO ttt | to / 


Johnstown, ba tec 

Garden City, oa 

vro 504 as ....| Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Lincoln Std. Speedster. ..'Chicago.............. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY TROPHY RACE. 
Distance, 90 miles; Fifteen Mile Course—6 Laps. 
MILES PER HOUR. 

1 2 3 4 Sia 

Lap .|Laps,| Laps.| Laps. popes ‘ 


4 


Pur. Plane. 


rivnwooomy 
rads nbodo goa hoa g0'5 


Pooh RODS 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION TROPHY RACE. - x 
Distance, 120 miles; Fifteen Mile Course—8 Laps. i , ; x 
rs ny ren Td MMR LE ~ 


ine. |Placd 1 |. 2 1.3 Bf 6 hae ; 
Por, Plane. Engine Lap .| Laps. |Laps. tape Laps. |Laps. Laps. Rave, 


122. 1/1236] 123. 
Be ey, 103 .1)104.6}/ 105.7 
iwell.. AG. san ‘1) 98.1 8-8]100.1/100. 
.|Hartzell FC1.. 0 2 f : 
Forty Hutton... .|Laird Commer’l| Curtiss OX5.. 
A. Yackey. || Yacke: Be Curtiss OX5.. 
i Johnson. Brat igw Special rene a 
e a Cx 
Ox5 8 : ri Oey Curtiss OX5. 


ji gets ha» Curtiss C6... 


Seacecs 
Spach hase 


LIBERTY ENGINE BUILDERS’ TROPHY RAOE. : 
Distance, 180 miles; Fifteen Mile Course—12 Laps. je 
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1924 UNITED STATES INTERNAT AL. RACE MEET Continue . 


AVI ATION TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB OF DETROIT TROPHY RACE. 
Distance, 120 miles; Fifteen Mile Course—8 Laps. < 
MiLEs PER HOUR. 


2 3 4 “6% man 
, | Laps. Laps. Laps. Laps. Laps.| Laps. “Race. 


-Yill. 111.45 
7-2 


Plane. Place 


G. Bie 
Hartzell FC1.. me he 
I .| Laird Commerciaj.. 

Mie ...)New Swaliow. 
harles 8. Jones.......|Curtiss Oriole... : 1 
wi JOHNSON ..4 02.65 New Swallow 79.2). 83. 4 Out.) [eos abe 

Harol) B. Hartrey....| Yellow Aircraft Al. . x i , 3 2 

eee neauaiiied for fouling pylun. 

JOHN L. MITCHELL TROPHY RACE. 
- Distance, 200 kilometres (124.27 miles)—Fifty Kilometre Course—4 laps. 
Miles PER Hour. 


a 


———— 
: vet Tus Bettis... 2.0%. es wy EE, Curtiss PW8....-s-ss50. ant h Bhehaass 


Secon: eut. Donald F: Stace....... Curtiss PW8.... 
Fitous. Sthomas K. Matthews. ......% ‘ 
‘Ennis C. Whitehead.......... 
B) Jpiaes D. Summers re 
qeag Pi peurcetlo 


Gs~abo 00 
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PULITZER TROPHY RACE. ’ 
Distance, 200 kilometres (124.27 miles); Fifty Kilometre Course—4 Laps. j 
MILES PER Hour. — : 


Plane. Engine. H. P.| Place. 


1 |214.6]216.4/216.5)215.72 
2  |212:2}213 .5)214.1/214 45 
3): 1166 4/167 .6)167.2)167.95 


pleut. H Hi. Mills... ./Vervellle Sperry racer..|Curtiss D12 
iW. H. Brookley Curtiss R6 racer. . .|Curtiss DI 

. Jobnson. ...|Curtiss PW8A’. Curtiss D12. 

Burt B. Skeel.. | |Gurtiss R3 rvcei Curtiss Dt2: 


Sepa on prosaing starting line. 


DAYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TROPHY RACE 
Distince, 150 miles; Fifteen Mile Course—10 Lan3. 
MILES PEX HOUR. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 . 
.|Laps. | Laps, | Laps. |Laps. | Laps. |Laps.}Laps.|Laps.} Race. 
.M. Myers. .|Martin Bomber 8 109.9/109.85 
eR Woolsey .|Martin Bomber Si 103 .6}108.4|108. 103.5 ye ts ; 
ceClellan.. |Martin Bomber 3 : -0)105.0/10f. : . ( 3 
. Smith...|Martin Bomber i 
OD, By “Bond. Martin Bomber 
GC. Kenny Martin Bomber 4. 
P. Hudson. .|Martin Bomber 100. 


*Suffered from ignition or aoe trouble. 


nh aa BICYCLE CLUB TROPHY—ENGINEERS CLUB OF DAYTON TROPHY. 
. Distance, 50 miles; Five Mile. Course—10 Laps. 
MILES PER HOR. - 
1 2 3 4 ape 6 is 8 2 : 
Lap .| Laps. | Laps. | Laps. |Laps. ; Laps. | Laps. |Laps.|Laps:| Race 


....]/Mummert Sport.. 37.8] 43.5 46.7| 26.6) 29.5) 32.1) 33. 
ween alen se Brino 49.9] 16.7] Divijng at} pylojn. ul abn ad 33:3" 
aT. SOON SAS ABMS £5 Uae rae. ie ad cea eRU RN ee ea tiers aere Cavett Ue ea 


Plane. Place 


Plane. 


, - AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING CENSUS FOR 1923. { : | 
The Department of Commerce is authority for, primarily in other ‘industries. The value-of such 
the statement that, according to data coilected at | planes and parts thus produced outside the industry 


“the. biennial census of manufacturers, 1923, the | Proper in 1921 was $777,843, an amount equal to 
establishments engaged primarily in the manufac- ER ye: Res sity was value of products reported 
ture of aircraft produced 505 airplanes valued at | for 1923 has not yet been agcerta Mained But willbe 
' 26,586 Bea and 82 seaplanes and flying boats pose shown in the final reports of the present cens: 
ai O eh pie with’ other products to t! Of the 33. establishments reporting for 1993 12 
: ca mee. of $5,208,134, making a total vot $12,945, ae were located.in New York, 4 each in California. ‘and 
: The rate of increase in this total as compared with | Ohio, 3 in Illinois, and the remaining 10 in Connee- 4 
> 191, the last preceding census year, was 94.9 per | ticat; Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New: Jersey. 
cent, Penosylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Tn addition, carter act seaplanes, and parts were | Wisconsin. The number of workmen: employed * was 


a 
{ 
re 7 
re 
> 


mado to some extent by establishments engaged | 2,901 


Loa aera, : cron, 


ya f .< we 
__. Phe Round-the-world flight of the United States 

_ Army Air Service planes during 1924 was one of the 
_ «greatest achievements in the history of aviation 
and a feat which had been discussed and considered 
by aeronautic authorities and the Governments of the 
world for several years as the one remaining ac- 
complishment to complete the conquest of the air. 
The honor gained by the United States Army Air 
Service, pilots and planes in cireling the globe, a 
distance of approximately 26,103 miles in 365 hrs. 
11 min. flying time and a total elapsed period of 
175 days between the departure from Seattle, Wash., 
on April 6 and the return to Seattle on Sept. 28 is 
likely to remain one of the high lights of aviation 
for all time..-The achievement brought forth con- 
tek ere gaa! messages to the aviators from President 

oolidge, King George of England and scores of 
other governmental heads and enthusiastic recep- 
tions at every landing place during the flight. The 
original plane flotilla consisted of: 

Flagplane Seattle (No. 1)—Pilot and flight com- 
mander, Major Frederick Martin; mechanic, Sergt. 
Alva L. Harvey. . 

“Plane Chicago (No. 2)—Pilot (and flight com- 
mander after the Seattle’s crash in Alaska), Lieut. 
Lowell H. Smith; mechanic and alternate pilot, 
Lieut. Leslie P. Arnold. 4 

Plane Boston (No. 3)—Pilot, Tieut. Leigh Wade; 
Penans. Staff Sergt. (later 2d Lieut.) Henry H. 

gden. 

Plane New Orleans (No. 4)—Pilot and enginee- 
officer, Lieut. Erik Nelson; mechanic and main- 
tenance officer, Lieut. John Harding jr. 

Of these four planes, the Chicago and the New 
Orleans alone circled the globe from Seattle to the 
Atlantic Coast; the Boston was forced out off the 
Faroe Islands, but the crew resumed the flight at 
Pictou, N. S., on a spare plane, the Boston II., 
which was sent to them in recognition of their 
splendid effort. The Seattle, the original flagplane, 


DATE OF 
ARRIVAL. 


Miles Hrs.| Min. 


Start from|Santa Monica, Cal., t 3 
March 17/Sacramento......... 370 4 32 | June 4 
March 18/Eugene, Ore... 660 6 5 || June 2 
March 19) Vancouver, Wash 130 1 30 || June 3 
March 20/Seattle, Wash........ 195 2 23 || July 6 
April 6] Prince Rupert, B. C...| 610 8 10 | July 5 
April 10)Sitka, Alaska........ 200 4 20 | July 4 
April. 14/Seward, Alaska....... 610 7 45 | July Vie 
April 15}/Chignic, Aleutian Pen} 450 6 45 |July $7|Chabar, Persia....... 5 
April 19}Dutch Harbor....... 400 7 20 } July 4 
May 350 8 5 }July =: 8] Bushire, Persia....... 4 
May 9) Attu Island.......... 530 8 5 | July ‘ 6 
May 16] Komandorski, Kam- July ¢| Aleppo, Turkey...... 6 
CHATESS 2, bcc) oc 400 5 39 | July Constantin'ple, Turkey, 7 
May § 17] Paramashiru, Kurile July Bucharest, Roumania | 3 
FSlgaAS vats Shia v9 5-28 427 6 35 | July 00} 6 
May 16] Hittokapu, Island of July 14] Vienna, Austria...... 2 I 
Yetorofu 2.4.5.4. 500 7 15 July —«66 
May oe oe hee eta as 5 e ouly 28 ah pom H 
Ma 2| Kasumiga Ura, Japan. 5 y , England..... , 
Tune 1 uahinats, Japan....} 350 5 10 | July Brough, England..... 150 2 
June 2| Kagoshima, Japan... - 350 6 5 | July Kirkwall, Scotland....| 400 5 
June 5|Sbanghai, China......} 610 6 25 | Aug. 2|Hornafjord, Iceland...| 560} 8 
June 7| Amoy, China... 20521) 555 7 15 | Aug. Reykjavik, Iceland....} 350] 4 
June 8| Hongkong, China.....| _ 300 3 25 |) Aug. 825 | 9 
June 10}Haiphong, French - Aug. 150 2 
Indo-China. ....... 500 7 20 | Aug 572 6 
June Sept 850] 5 
ATES Ys" tS 395 6 25 gepe io 5 i 
‘on, ch Indo- ept. 
Beem ie Gaivar 4 520] 7| 35 [Sept 129 | 2] 
June 18|Kawrong Island 340 | 4 10 ||Sept 38 3 
June 18/Bangkok, Siam... 335 4 5 Sept 2 6 
June 20! Tavov, Malay Pen 240 3 50 


Froni Washington the flyers crossed thé continent 
by the sotithern route, arriving at San Diego, Cal., 
on Sept. 22. The remainder of the flight was via 
Santa Monica, San Francisco, Eugene, Ore., and 
thence to Seattle. ; ; Te BR oe 

uri 1924 aviators of several othe 
Stated enor round-the-world flights but were un- 
able to Complete the flights for various reasons. 
The British personnel consisted of Squadron Leader 
A. S. Maclaren, pilot; Flight Ofticer . N. Plember- 


ARMY AVIATION 


United States Army aviators flew 9,093,360 miles 
during 1923 with a loss of but 18 lives, according to 
statistics compiled at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

The number of miles poh use by the airmen: is 
based upon the speed of the slowest airplane, the 

: De Haviland, which ordinarily travels at 120 miles 
an hour. ee 


: American. Round-the-World: 


| THE ROUND-THE-WORLD FLICHT. 


tn the air. i 


light. 


i 4 
only reached Alaska, where it crashed into. a moun- _ 
tain in low visbility. The erew returned to the 
United States. nad ’ 

The planes used were Douglas air cruisers, built 
especially for the flight, and equipped with 400 
H. P. Liberty engines and gas capacity for cruising — 
radius of 1,500 to 2,000 miles. aha 

The route of the aviators traversed oi touched 
twenty-one foreign countries and twenty-jive States 
and one Territory of the Union. A total of fifty- — 
seven hops were made, with an average of 483 miles ~ 
to each jump. 3 : ; 

With each air cruiser consuming twenty gallons 
of gasoline’ in an hour of flying, the three Pl 
used, in approximately 351 flying hours, 21 
gallons. Each plane used about thirty gallons 
oil every 2,400 miles. q p “4 

Four world records were shattered when the — 
army planes completed their 26,000-mile flight, Sa 

The first was broken when the Americans Crossed 
the Pacific Ocean from Attu Island to Paramashiru — 
Island in the Kuriles of Japan. This 900-miles — 
stretch was the longest jump of the entire trip. It — 
was made in twelve hours and five minutes of flying _ 
time. The second title came when the fliers crossed | 
a 500-mile stretch over the China Sea from Kago- 
shima, Japan, to Shanghai, China. This was the 
first time the China Sea had been crossed by air. 
The third honor was the completion of the Round: 
the-World flight, a feat never before achieved Db: 
man in heavier-than-air machines, yy 
Lastly, the flight theoretically set a speed mark — 
for traveling around the globe. The entire 26,000- 
mile trip was made in approximately 365 hours : 
actual flying. : i 

Official Government figures covering tt were — 


not available when THE ALMANAC went to press, 
but an unofficial log shows the following record of 

the round-the-world air cruise, which started un- 
officially from San Monica, Cal., March 17, 1924, 
and officially from Seattle, Wash:, April 6, 1924: ” 


DATE OF 
ARRIVAL. 


leith, navigator; Engineer Sergeant Andrews, meé- } 
chanic, The start was near Southampton, March 
25. On Aug. 4 the flight was abandoned at Nikolski, 
Komandorski Islands, Siberia, after a Crash in the 
Tt - 


Ftajor Pedro Lanni of the Argentine Flying 
Corps started from Amsterdam, Holland, on July 
22. Following his arrival at Tokio, Japan, it was — 
announced on Nov. 3 that continuation of the — 
flight would be postponed until spring, due to ice- — 
locked harbors in Russia. 


FATALITIES IN 1923. a 
Continiing the figures on the 120-mile-an-hour 
basis, it is showa by the table that for every 605,080 
miles the airmer covered, one human life was lost. 
Fo 2ve"v 57,480 miles there was one accident. i 
~ The distance covered is more than 314 times 
round the world. Army fliers put in 75,778 hours 


\ 


ate sls eas GROSS-COUNTRY, D 
. Notable events in aviation in 1924 also were the 
dawn-to-dusk flight of Lieut. R. A. Maughan, 
U.S. A. S., between New York and San Francisco 
‘and the Paris-to-Tokio flight of Pelletier d’Oisy of | 
France. 
t Lieut. Maughan, on June 23, in a Curtiss pursuit 
" viedo successfully achieved the dawn-tc-dusk flight 
from New York to San Francisco, which he twice 
failed to accomplish in 1923. The 1922 Pulitzer 
. Trophy winner covered the 2,700 miles from Mitchel 
Field to Crissy Field in a total elapsed time of 21 
‘br. 44 min. and in.a total flying time ef 17 hr. 52} 
ee 


| Dat, les. 


_ Total elapsed time, 47 days: total flying time, 120 
hours. | i 


“Some of the last six sections were covered with 
several intermediate stops en route, due to the much 
shorter cruising range of the Breguet 14A2 plane, 

@ present of the Chinese Governor of Shanghai which 
_ @Oisy used after he had crashed on the golf course 
of the latter place by running into a bunker. 


Fir OTHER NOTABLE FLIGHTS. 


Oct. 1-Noy. 24—T. van der Hoop, Royal Dutch 
Air Line, Amsterdam to Batavia, Dutch East 
‘Indies; via Constantinople, Calcutta, Rangoon and 
_ Singapore, 9,300 miles. 

' Aug. 7-29—Col. Brinsmead, Controller Civil 
_ Aviation, Australia, flew around the Australian 
“Continent, a d’stance of approximately 8,000 miles, 
see ‘eos rn 


ais 


i Wat The annual race ‘for the Schneider Maritime Cup, 
won by Lieut. Rittenhouse, U. S. N., at Cowes, 
- Jsleot Wight, Sept. 28, 1923, and scheduled to be 
held at Baltimore Oct. 25, 1924, was called’ oft 
_ owing to the withdrawal of the three Italian entries 
and the accidental wrecking of the sole British 


‘ e cancellation of this race did not, however, 
_ affect the meeting held at Baltimore. The racing 
rf cents prepared by the navy to keep the cup 
_ in this country were sent to Baltimore and made 
thirteen new seaplane records during the meet. The 
results of the events held Oct. 26 follow: 
Baltimore Sun Trophy Race—Distance 80 miles in 


=f) 


Je Japs. Won by Pilot Nirmaver, plane MF-C6, 

_s average 76.18 miles an hour. 
-Forpedo Plane Race—Distance 52.28 miles in 8 
laps. Won by plane T1l, average 80.88 miles an 


‘NATIONAL AIR CONGRESS MEET. 


The National Air Congress Meet was held at 
Wichita, Kan., Oct. 11-12, with these results: 
Walter Innes Trophy Race (for low-powered com- 
mercial planes)—Won by Pilot W. H. Beech, plane 
Swallow, average speed 92.7 miles an hour, 
A. W. Hinkel Trophy Race (for high-powered com- 
"mercial planes)—Won by Pilot B. L. Rowe, plane 
_ SVA, average speed 112.5 miles an hour. 
‘Wichita Chamber of Commerce Trophy _Race (tor 
army pursuit planes)—Won by Pilot Major T. 
-_ Lamphier, plane Curtiss PWS, average speed 158 
miles an hour. 
On to Wichifa Race—Won by Pilot Dick Phillips, 
_ plane Swallow, who carried three passengers from 
 -Bartleville, Okla., scoring 243 points. 
’ Wichita Eagle Trophy Race (for Liberty-engined 
__ two-place planes)—-Won by Pilot Lieut, J. B. Had- 
- don, plane DH4B, average speed 127.2 miles an hour, 


PREVIOUS WINNERS OF 


| 


192 


Cross-Country Flights; eider 


T%s “e 


URATION FLICHTS. | Se, are 
min. The flight was made in six hops 4s follows: 
From Mitchel Field to McCook Field, Dayton, — 
Ohio, 570 miles; from McCook Field to St. Joseph, 
Mo., 570 miles; from St. Joseph to North Platte, 


Neb., 325 miles; from North Platte to Cheyenne, ~ 


Wyo., 215 miles; from Cheyenne to Salduro, Utah, 
500 miles; from Salduro to San Francisco, 520 miles. 

Capt. d’Oisy flew from Paris on April 24, en 
route to Tokio, where he arrived on June 9, cover- 
ering: 12,350 miles in 120 hours of flying time spread 
over 47 days: D’Oisy flew a Breguet 19A2 as far 
as Shanghai, China, where a landing accident 


crashed the plane. Thelog of d’Oisy’s flight follows: 
See Wi 5 SSNS Ae as PS RS AS See ee ee 


DATE. wiles. 


April 24. .| Paris-Bucharest, Roumania 1,240'|May 13. .|Saigon-Hanoi, Indo-China....... 800 
April 25. .| Bucharest-Aleppo, Syria. . 990||May 18. .| Hanoi-Canton, China et eRe 500 
~ April 26. .| Aleppo-Bagdad, Irak.... 500||May 20..| Canton-Shanghai, China.......- 800 
April 27. .|Bagdad-Bushire, Persia . ‘ 560||May 29..|Shanghai-Peking, China......... 700 
_ April 28. .| Bushite-Bender Abbas, Persia... 430||June 2../ Peking-Mukden, Manchuria..... 400 
fae 900||June 3..| Mukden-Pingyang, Corea........ 230 
800||June 4..|Pingyang-Taiku, Corea.......... 300 
840!|June 8. .)Taiku-Osaka, Japan............ 425 
si0) June 9..|Osaka-Tokorozawa (Tokio)...... 295 

0 
509 ‘Total distance .... 5. .).wa' <2 12,350 


in twenty-two days, including stops at principal 
Cities. . 
July 16-17—Coupet and Drouhin flew a Farman 
Goliath over 100-kilometre course _near Paris con- 
tinuously, without refueling, for 37 hr. 59 min. 10 
sec. for a new world’s record. a 

July 12—Lieuts. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price flew 
a navy CS2 plane over a Potomac River course 
continuously for 15 hr. 19 min. 

Aug. 8—Lieut. W. R. Peck flew a DH4B plane 
from Kelly Field, Texas, to Kokomo, Ind., without 
a stop, 4 distance of 1,118 miles, in 9 hr. 20 min: 

Ott. 14-15—Lieuts. A. Crinkley and R. D. Lyon 
flew scouting plane SDW over a Potomac River 
course at Anacostia, D. C., continuously for 20 hr. 
10 min. 20 sec., a new world’s endurance record for 
a seaplane. 


SCHNEIDER MARITIME CUP RACE. 


MIAMI AVIATION MEET. 

The Miami Aviation Meet was held at Miami, 
Fla., March 7-8, with these results: 

Miami Chamber of Commerce Race_(93.2 miles)— 
Won by Pilot Henry Rogers, plane Curtiss Seagull, 
average speed 69.6 miles per hour. 

Flamingo Handicap Trophy Race (124.27 miles)— 
Won by Pilot Lieut. Richards, plane HN2, average 
speed 97.05 miles per hour. 

Curtiss Marine Trophy Race (124,27 miles)—Won 
by Pilot Lieut. Grant, plane VE7H, average speed 
116.1 miles per hour. 

FOREIGN AIR RACES. 

French Cross Country Touring Race (1,320 miles 
with 17 stops to be completed in 11 days)—Won by 
Pilot Labouchere, plane Potez VIII., average speed 
55 miles per hour. 

Commodore Beaumont Cup Race (held June 23 at 
Istres, France)—Won by Pilot Sadi  Lecointe, 
plane Nieuport Deloge. Time for 300 kilometres, 
a7 min. 50 sec. (192.8 miles per hour). 

French Grand Prix Transport Plane Race (held ‘at 
Le Bourget, France, Aug. 20-22. Three consecutive 
daily trips, Paris to Bordeaux to Paris, total distance 
1,920 miles)—Won by Pilots Bossoutrol and Coupet, 
plane Farman Jabiru cantilever monoplane, average 
speeds 113.3, 112.5, 110 miles per hour. ' 

Lambdlin Cup Race (750-mile circuit, Paris’ to 
Istres to Paris, to be completed between sunrise 
and sunset)—Won by Pilots Hernu and Philippe, 
plane Farman Jabiru cantilever monoplane. Time 
7 hr. 37.min. less 2 hr. deduction for contest load. 

Kings Cup Race (held in England Aug. 12, distance 
960: miles)——-W on by Pilot A. Cobham, plane DH50. 
oe 8 hr, 57 min, (average speed 106 miles per 

Prague Aviation Meet \President’s ‘Trophy speed 
race, 124 miles)—Won by Pilot J. Novak plane 
A18B, average speed 164.8 miles per hour. 


SCHNEIDER CUP RACES. 


Shs Motor and } Speed 
. Year. Place. Type of Plane. Horse Power, | per Hour. | Winner. Pilot. 
1913...]/Monaco......., Deperdussin fl’t mono, |Snome (160).....| 44.7 (72)|France ; 
1914, ..|Monaco. ...... . |Sopwith float biplane. . |Gnome 100.2 | 55.3 (23) England. . Hower Pixton 
1919... Bourn'm'th, Eng. Savoia bipl. flying boat|[ssota~Frash.(260) }124.9 (201)|No award |.janello F 
1920...) Venice, Italy... .|Savoia bipl. flying boat|Ansaldo (450)... . |102.5 165) ‘Italy.....|Ed. Bologna 
 1921,..)Naples, Italy....|Macchi bi 1. fly g boat/Fiat (300) ...... 117.4 9)\Italy.....|De Briganti. 
1922...) Naples, Italy....|Sup.-mar bipl. fly. boat |Napler-Lion (450) |146.5 (235)| England. .|Capt. .C.Biard 


: 


ayn TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 
_ -Searcely less important and impressive than the 
round-the-world flight of the United States planes 
was the transatlantic flight of the dirigible balloon 


_ ZR-3, later christened Los Angeles, constructed by 


Zeppelin Airship Company of Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, for the United States Government to replace 
two smaller type airships to which the United States 
was entitled at the close of. the war. The general: 
Charafieristics of the ZR-3 are: Length, 658 feet: 
diameter, 92 feet; height, 100 feet; gas capacity 
2,470,000 cubic feet; number of gas ceils, 14; Total 
lift, inflated with helium gas, about 148,000 pounds, 
dead weight, about 85,000 pounds; speed, maximum, 
75 miles per hour; speed, cruising, 60 miles per hour: 
horsepower, 2,000, five engines of 400 H. P. each; 
cruising radius without stopping, over 6,000 miles; 
crew, 35 officers and men. 

The ZR-3 left Friedrichshafen on Oct. 12 in 
charge of a German airship crew, commanded by 
Dr, Hugo Eckener with 32 Tsons aboard and 
95,000 pounds of freight, including fuel. It arrived 
at Lakehurst, N. J. Naval Air Station on Oct. 15, 
after a comparatively uneventful air voyage.of $1 
brs. 17 m., during which 5,066 miles were covered 
at an average speed of approximately 62 miles per 
hour. Of gas and oil 2416 tons were Consumed. 

The log of the ZR-3 flight follows, all time given 
being on Eastern Standard basis: 

Oct. 12—12.35 A. M.—Leaves Friedrichshafen, 
Germany; 2.40 A. M.—Over Belfort, France; 3.36 
P. M.—Over Cape Ortegal, Spain; 8.30 P. M.— 
Twenty miles off Portugai coast; 10.30 P. M.—Mid- 
way between Spanish coast and Azores. 

Oct. 13—9 A. M.—Sighted from Azores; 11.30 
A. M.—Passes Fayal, Azores; 2.35 P. M.—135 miles 
west of Fayal. 

Oct. i14—1.20 A. M.—960 miles west of Azores. 
Approximately 640 miles from Bermuda. 8.00.A. M. 
—1.500 miles east of Lakehurst; noon—1,300 miles 
east of Lakehurst; 4.00 P. M.—1,000 miles east of 
Cape Sable, Nova Scotia; 10.00 P. M.—500 miles 
due east of New York. 

Oct. 15—3.00 A. M:—ZR-3 sighted Cape Cod 
lighthouse; 4.15—passed over Boston; 4.48—passed 
over Providence, R. I.; 5.00—sighted at Newport, 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FLICHT OF THE SHENANDOAH,. 


The transcontinental flight of the Shenandoah, 
formerly the ZR-1, an American constructed rigid 
dirigible, was another remarkable demonstration 
of the advance made in aeronautics in 1924. Leaving 
the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J., on Oct. 
7, the Shenandoah cruised to the Pacific Coast and 
return—a distance of 8,100 miles—in 235 air hours, 
completing the round tour on Oct. 25. The Cruise 
included two Crossings of the Rocky Mountains, 
together with a stay of eleven days on the west 
coast. She was away from Lakehurst for eighteen 
days, or 446 hours. This time was divided between 
about 258 hours in flight with the engines running 
and -about 188 hours moored to the masts at 
Fort Worth, San Diego and Camp Lewis. This 
latter figure includes five days, or 120 hours, while 
being repaired at the mast at San Diego (Oct. 11 
to 16). It is interesting to note that the actual 
flying time between Lakehurst, Fort’ Worth, San 
Diego and Camp Lewis and return, not counting 
the time takea in locating the mooring masts throug. 
foz on two. oc¢as.ons, was 235 hours and 11 minutes. 
The fastest express trains between these po:nts make | 
the run in 272 hours and 30 minutes, deducting time 
for connections. “ 

The log of the Shenandoah’s trip follows: 

Flight Air 


Ost. y : Hours Miles 
7- 9 Lakehurst-Fort Worth...36.45 38.05 1,45) 
9-11 Fort Worth-San Diego...39,14 41.14 1,300 
16-18 San Diego-Camp Lewis..47:15 57.55 - 1,300 
19-21 Camp Lewis-San Diego. .39.55 47.35 1,300 
29-24 San Diego-Fort Worth., .36.25 37.22 1,300 
24-25 Fort Worth-Lakehurst...35.28 36.27 1,450 


MEOH atiaanti atest ere 3 aha 235.02 258.38 8,100 

The difference between flight hours and air ho -rs 
was the time spent in craising or hovering before 
tieing to a mooring cot the delays being due to 

ather or buoyancy conditions. 
weone Rocky Tiduntains were crossed at altitudes 
as high as 7,200 and 7,300 feet without any untoward 
incidents, despite unfavorable weather on the west- 
ward crossing. The fuel consumption averaged 
about one gallon to the mile flown. Thee were 
aboard when the ship left Lakehurst forvy-one 
persons, including Rear Admiral Moffett and eleve1 
other officers and Mr. Juniis B. Wood, representa- | 
tive of the national news gathering organizations. 


____ Dirigibles ZR-3- 


and Sheriandoah. 


OF THE DIRIGIBLE ZR-3. 


R. I.; 6.30—At New Haven, Conn.; SA ae poe 
Conn., passed; 7.10—sighted at Mitchel Field, L. I.; 
8.00—reached New York; 8.40—left New York for 
Lakehurst; 9.16—arrived over Lakehurst, N. Ji 
9.55—grounded safely. 

Greatest altitude, 12,000 feet. ‘ 

The American observers and the Germen officers 
in charge of the ZR-3 until it was formally taken 
over by the United States Government were: Amer- 
ican. officers—Capt. George W. Steele jr., U. 8. N., 
commander after delivery; Comdr, Jacob H. Klein 
ir., U. S. N., executive officer after delivery; Lieut. 
Commander Sydney M. Kraus, U. S. N., engineer _ 


officer after delivery; and Major Frank M. Kennedy, 
U.S. Air Service. , ae 

_ German Officers—Dr. Hugo Eckener, command- 
ing, president of the Zeppelin Co.; Ernst A. Lehmann, 
executive officer; Lieut. Hans C. Flemming, naviga- 
tor, Chief pilot of the Zeppelin Co.; Wilhelm C 
Siegle, shop superintendent of the Zeppelin Co; 


Lieut. Hans von Schiller, atrenie pilot; Franz Witte- 
mann, Chief quartermaster, airship pilot; Wolter — 
Scherz, quartermaster; assistant to the director of 
the German Airship Operating Co. (‘‘Delag”’). ~~ 

In connection with the ZR-3 flight it is interesting © 
to note that the Atlantic Ocean has been crossed 
by airship and airplane seven times without a fatality. 
‘The Navy NC-4, starting May 16, 1919, from Rocka- 
way, flew from Trepassey to Lisbon, with stops, in 
26 hours, 46 minutes, a distance of 2,472 miles. 
Alcock and Brown, in a Vickers-Vimy Bombér, made > 
first successful non-stop transatlantic Highs by air- 
plane from St. John’s, Newfoundland, N.8., June 15, 
1919, to Clifden, Ireiand, June 16, a distance of 1,936 
miles in 15 hours, 57 minutes. R-34, British Airship, © 
left Scotland, July 2, 1919; arrived Hazelhurst Field, 
N. Y., July 6; total time, 108 hours, 12 minutes; — 
distance 3,130 sea miles. R-34 left New York, July — 
9, 1919; arrived Pulham, England, July 13; total 
time, 75 hours, 3 minutes: distance 3,300 miles. 
World fiyers crossed to Iceland, Greenland and — 
Labrador, July 30, to Sept. 6, 1924. ZR-3, Germa 
built airship for U. S. Government, arrived he 
Oct. 15, 1924. Couhitnho and Cabral, Portuguese 
naval officers, flew by airplane from Spain to Brazil, 
4,019 miles, in the summer of 1922, : 5 


These officers participated: Lieut. Commander — 
Zachary Lansdowne, Commanding Officer; Lieut. — 
Commander L. Hancock, Executive Officer; Lieut. 
J. B. Lawrence, Lieut. A. R. Houghton, Lieut. 
C. H. Rosendahl, Lieut. R. G. Mayer, Lieut. (junior 
grade) C. E. Bauch, Lieut. (junior grade) BE. Mews 
heppard, Chief Machinist S. 8. Halliburton, Lieut. 
(junior grade) C. D. Palmer, Radio Gunner G. W. 
mour, Lieut. J. B, Anderson. 2 j 
A feature of the flight was the remarkable per- 
formances of the radio equipment. While on the © 
west coast the Shenandoah was heard by the — 
Naval Research Laboratory at Bellevue, D. C., and 
also by a vessel in the mid-Pacific. On Oct. 25, — 
while over Ohio, the airship was in communication — 
with the U.S. S. Milwaukee near Key West. rare 
The Shenandoah was designed by the Navy De 
partment, fabricated by the Naval Aircraft Factory — 
of Philadelphia, assembled and erected at the Naval 
Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. It is American built 
throughout. The metal framework is of duralumin, 
a composition of aluminum, copper and manganes 
has a tensile strength of mild steel and of only one~ 
third its weight. ‘The gas bags, 20 in number, are 
mInade of a special fabric called gold-beater bee 
manufactured by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber — 
Company. The se Aa are special gasoline engines, — 
6-cylinder, 300 H. P., made by the Packard Motor 
Company. Each car carries one engine. The outer 
coyer is of cotton fabric painted aluminum and 
only serves a8 a weather protection and stream line 
the ship. The fuel used is gasoline, carried i : 
number of tanks in the inclosed keel of the ship w! 
a total capacicy of 8,000 gallons. The supporting 
gas is helium, a non-inflammaple, non-polsonous g¢ ; 
and is the next lightest gas to hydrogen. Itisfound — 
in the natural gas of Certain gas fields of Texas and 
overnment has a plant for extracting 


1,500 H. P.; cruii 
4,000 miles; 
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j AIR FLEETS OF ‘THE ‘GREAT POWERS. 


‘the nations of the world are annually devoting ) Distribution of Combatant Plane quai 
more money and attention to their air navies. In Powers: out with 
he development and expansion of the air forces, CountTRY. Home. Seah. Fi ets. Tot al. 


PN 7 
Air Fleets of 


x 


fit a hy pg 
drons of Great 
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France now leads with the United States second. | prance........ 113 27 a : 
Ladislas d’Orey, editor of Aviation, has prepared | Italy.....-.-.. 60 65 0 66 
for THE WORLD ALMANAC these tables showing the eect rare by ‘ ase ae . ae a 
ost i , ; 1e3! reat Britain... E 
Status of air forces in the leading countries: Japan ae 30 3 ei : 3 i 
ehh ; a Russia......-+< 
Air Strength of Great Powers Deo. Eee Notes—_a Including 8 squadrons in Algeria and 


ist Line Plane Tunis, 8 in Morocco, 8 in Syria, 1 in French West 


Planes. Squadrons. Personnel. Africa and 2.in Indo-China. J 
1,250 140 -e 40,000 b Including 4 squadrons in Tripolis and 2 in 


750 51 ‘ 15,009 | Cyrenaica. : : 
eas eee 600 65 11,000 ¢ Including 5 squadrons in Hawaii, 3 in the Panama. 
600 50 35,000 | Canal Zone, 3 in the Philippines, 2 in Hayti and 1 in 
oa, son Be 35,090 ou The three last named are Marine Corps 
Russi: = ‘ squadrons. ~ : 
‘ot i d Including 2 squadrons in Egypt, 134 in Palestine, 
Contemplated Air Strength of Great Powers: 8 > ree pig ne wan't 6 in India and 45 in Malta. 
3 i im 
Riss. é pine Shee e “FFome” for France includes continental France . 
Country. Planes. Squadrons. | and Cersica; ‘‘Overseas” comprises Algeria and all j 
WYAance, .. 0. . 22-2. ester ees 2,500 258 | colonies, protectorates and mandates. | 
“United States. ........+++++- 1,200 es “Home” for Italy includes continental, Italy, 
act Britain. .......-++++e+s 1,000 $4 | Sicily and Sardinia; ‘“‘Oyerseas’” Comprises Tripolis, 
RUSS. 6. es ee te ee 928 99 | Gyrenaica, Erythrea and Italian Somaliland. ’ 
Ttaly sae ce es sgt t sles ele 800 > > 90 “Home” for the United States includes the “con- 
pan pat See Sete 650 58! tinental United States; “Overseas” comprises 
France has authorized 2,000 planes under 1924 | Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, the Panama Canal 
program; 500 planes planned for Naval Air Service Zone and Hayti. 
aoe: nn [wateioa ‘SeoGaett, Pte omprise al : 
‘The United States Army Air Service program ate 3 A 
Bae Oped StaCe ePames by duly Os Tone: | Boloh COlenS Pek governing British Dominions : 
the naval air strength is conjectural. (irish Free State, Canada, ‘Australia, New Zealand { 


"Under the 1923 program fifty-two of the eighty- ; 4 ae 

- four British air squadrons are to be for home de- or Eien ot at a a maintain small 

tense, and thirteen of these are to be special reserve ome” for Japan includes the Japanese islands 
‘and auxillary squadrons, which are skeleton organi- proper; ‘‘Overseas” comprises. Formosa (Taiwan) 

ions comparable to our National Guard air] Korea’ (Chosen), Manchuria and the mandat od 

adrons,. whic: , 

ites, ) 


Aviation Budgets of the Great Powers, 1924-25: 


hich are not included under United islands in the Pacific. 

“The Russian figures are under reorganization | 
ine adopted Feb. 1, 1924. es 2 Specter * 
seems probable that the Italian 1924 program | prance UNTRY- francs 641 000 000(a) 
be expanded to include at least 1,200 first line | Great Britain....... Sint kt £19,392,000 (0) 
1, : nited States. ...-. cece er eeenses $56,000, {c) 

apan’s 1924 program provides for the creation U 
“ogtawelye new Army" air"equadrons and ten ‘new Tealyssoosoe SDS NEE TID MNoe avanaple : 
Naval air squadrons. =, as a ~«" 4 35"cnn QOD france Ee Ceres (e) . 

iy’ a Includin 000, nes for civil aviation. 
es of Combatant Plane Squadrons of Great Powers b eee £355,000 for clvil aviation. ‘ 
Vow in Commission: ¢ Including $2,750,000 for U.S. Air Mail Service. . 
TYPES OF PLANE SQUADRONS. ad The 1922-23 budget was 42,000,000 yen. 
i Bomb. Obsery. e The 1923 budget was 36,000,000 roioles (gold). | 
Torp.& _ and Yotal | United Slates Government Air Service Expenditures, 
- Pursuit, Attack. Patrol. No. 1922-23: | 
Bagh: & 33 34 73 440 | Army Air Service......--++e++e+-+> .$28,144,131.97 

20 14 32 66 | Navy Air Service....-..--+eeeeeeere 36,947,195.98 
. 12 12 27 51 | Air Mail Service.......-+.2--ee eres 1,900,000.00 : 
13 22% 1444 a National Advisory Committee....-..- 250,000.00 
r af ze 30! ‘Total...... Fat cays Rees aE $67,241,327.95 . 
a te : 
ae GORDON BENNETT INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE. 7 


ame thirteenth annual international balloon ; property of Belgium. Lieut. de Muyter won in 
1922, 1923 and 1924 as weil as in a wae the 


a ; 

race for the James Gordon Bennett Trophy started 

at Brussels, Belgium, June 15. It was won by aoe OSES hoe ery a St. Albans 
_ de Mayter of Belgium. As this was the | yoad, Hogland; approximate distance 600. kilo- 
ure consecutive victory for a Belgian entrant the | metres. Laporte of France landed at Brighton, . 
Gordon Bennett Cup becomes the permanent Enzland, Previous winners were; . 
“pee sas : ; 


7 


+ 6 00 a a:b o/s, 0 ent ROL GLY i ein cieisigs oes 


‘JA. R. Hawley........+-./U 2 
...jO. Gericke. ........++.-/Germany.....-- 3455 58 12.2 
...-. JA. Blenaime..... ret France, ..... : 46... ; 
eweecees|Ralph UpsON.....se.-+- eee 3 10 : 
gecacese»|Lieut. de Muyter ....... elgium AO. Stn 
Brussels, Belgium...........|Capt. Armbruster....... e as 766) 27 23° “a 
Geneva, Switzerland.........-|Lieut. de Muyter ......- igi 1,372 25 45 } 
Brussels, Belgium...... iB pe St 24 f 4 
“The national balloor race to: selett tae three) Rochester, M 072 miles in. 44 hr Na 
athe to represent the United States ia the Gordon in, 44 8€c.; : 


nd, 
“Bennett International Buloon Race started from | T. BE. Budiat, 1, 
San Antonio, Tex,, Apcil 23. with seve1 balloons | Major N. W. Peck 
competing. It was won by W. T. Vaa Orman. and | miles in 32 hr, 30 min. 
©. K. Wollam who landed five miles north of ' 
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In a business way, 1924 was almost a repetition 
of 1923, this exception—the upward and 
downward movements were sharper in the past year. 
Moreover, there were two major developments, 
lacking in the previous yu cation recovery 
and the Germin reparation settlement. < 

These two developments proved the starting 
point for a recovery from the mid-year depression 
and, combined with the election result, were regarded, 
in December, as likely to raise business to higher 
levels for at least the first half of 1925. Such was 
the interpretation drawn from the feverish stock 
market after the Republican victory at the pols. 

The parallel between 1923 and 1924 is rather 
striking. There was the same early bulge in pro- 
duction, followed by 2 deécline in mid-year, with 
recovery pretty well established in the closing 
months. Howeve, the decline in 1924 was much 
sharper and brought general employment, in August, 
to a point 15 per cent. below the previous year. 

In the final quarters—of both years. business 
sentiment was under practically the same influences. 
The Mellon plan proposals inspired great confidence 
late in 1923, after business had been languishing 
for months. Production was speeded up last win- 
ter to record levels in many important instances, 
and it was only towards the middle of March that 
manufacturers recognized that they had been 
over-enthusiastic. The spring and summer was 
spent in liquidating the resultant surpluses, which, 
of course, was accompanied by corresponding price 
weakness and increased unemployment. 

This general decline was.halted by the quick 
reversal in the agricultural situation and to 4 small 
extent by the settlement of German reparations. 
Luek played the star part in the affairs of the farmer. 
While weather conditions in this country brought 
good crops, other preducing countries were ad- 
versely affected, with the result that prices under- 
went a spectacular rise. ” 

Estimates placed on the increase in crop returns 
ranged up te a billion dollars. Towards the close 
of the year, one authority placed the relation of 
farm product prices to the general commodity list 
at 87 per cent. of equality, which was close to the 
adjustment so long desired as a requirement for 
healthy prosperity. At first, the farmers attended 
rather -hadoaiag © to the liquidation of their heavy 
indebtedness but followed this up with more liberal 
purchases, as was indicated by the marked expansion 
in mail order trade. 

From the reparation settlement, results were not 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM OUTPUT IN UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES. Ae 


The percentage of maximum possible output in 
1921 in the manufacturing industries in the United 
States, which were operating on 75 per cent. or more 
of their full papacity, was as follows: Baking powders 
and yeast, 8 .8; bone black, carbon black, and lamp 
black, 82.0; cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by electric railroad companies, 87.6; cement, 
78.6; cheese, 78.3: cotton goods. 74.9; envelopes, 
75.5; felt goods, 80.2; oilcloth and linoleum, 75.1; 
oilcloth, enameled, 81.1; feper patterns, 96.7; 
petroleum refining, 76.4; photographic materials, 
77.2; printing and publishing, music, 85.2; printing 
and eave S newspapers and periodicals, 83.0; 
refrigerators, 75.4; regalia and society badges and 


TRADE IN FRESH FRUITS, RAISINS, POTATOES AND ONIONS. 


In the ten-year period ending in 1923, United 
States exports of fresh fruits have recorded sub- 
stantial gains, according to the Foodstuffs Division 
ef the Department of Commerce. Apples increased 
in value more than 100 per cent., and about 30 
per cent. in quantities exported, estimating 2% 
boxes to the barrel, thus arriving at a total of 3,100,- 
298 barrels for 1923. Packing in boxes for export 
is rather a recent innovation in the apple industry, 
hence 1913 statistics give only barrels. 

In the same ten-year Epenecs exports of oranges 
have more than doubl in quantity and nearly 
wadrupled in value; lemons have increased more 
han 200 per cent. both in quantity and in value; 
rs have risen'316 eet cent. in value, no figures 
or quantity in 1913 being available; raisins show 

est gains, amounting to 276 per cent. 
quantities exported, and to 504 per cent. in valua~ 
tion; white potatoes slightly increased in quantity 
and decreased in value; while onions, exhibiting a 
substantial decrease in quantities, nevertheless 
recorded a 217 per cent. increase in value. Fresh 
peaches were not separately classified in 1913, but 
increased 2,071,357 pounds in 1923 over the 1922 
export figures, showing a small loss in value at the 
game time. All these commodities, after consider- 
able and abnormal fluctuation during and after 


the war, rest at substantially higher levels, elvher as 
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- BUSINESS REVIEW AND OUTLOOK. 
i : By G F. Hughes, Business Editor, The World. 
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so quick to materialize, though foreign trade during 
the year showed a good expansion. The favorable 
trade balance for the year should approach a billion | 
dollars. This was indicated by the significant 
increases which ocurred in the monthly reports for 
the final quarter. The completed ter months’ — 
figures disclosed a gain of some $100,000,000 in 
exports of both raw materials and of finished manu- , 
factures over the corresponding period in 1923, 
while higher prices for foodstuffs shot up export 
totals forthis group. 

It would appear, from a study of foreign trade 
statistics, that the usual influences on the foreign 
business of a creditor ration had not yet become 
operative. Debtors to the United States continued - 
to buy more goods, while they actually sold less 
than in the past year. The excess of gold imports _ 
over exports was, however, on a decreasing scale. 
through the year, indicating a possible turn In this | 
movement which would tend to reduce our huge 
gold supply and lead to a stiffening in money ,rates. 

_Particular satisfaction was taken in business — 
circles, of course, over the election result, which — 
was construed as the defeat of the more radical — 
tendencies in legislation and the triumph of con-  — 
servative policies. Hope was again aroused over 
the possible enactment of the Mellon plan for tax 
reduction, so favored by the big interests. os 

The turn of the year, therefore, sees a great gain 
in confidence even though the business situation, — 
as a whole, is below the level of a year ago. The ~ 
more optimistic expect this confidence to be trans- 
lated into excellent results throughout the coming 
year, while the conservative elements in business 
see a good spring trade ahead but are not so hopeful — 
of the conditions which will develop after that time. — 
The conservative opinion on the outlook seems to 
rest on a firm basis. Since the major depression of. — 
1920-21, there have been two unsuccessful attempts — 
to force prosperity and each has come to grief on 
over-production. Anxiety as to the long future is — 
based on this possibility, as well as upon the resist- 
ance which trades and consumers have learned to 
offer to higher prices. 5 

Other threats are seen Th the recurrence of the 
farmi problem next year and in the competiti 
expected from a recovering Europe. . P 

Inflationary tendencies have undoubtedly crept 
into the situation and it remains to be seen whether 
they can be defeated by the sound common sense 
of the business world. On this will rest the outcome 
for good or ill. ‘ 


emblems, 76.2; sugar, beet, 82.0; tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes, 74.9; turpéntine and rosin, 82.2; 
umbrellas and canes. 75.9. a 

The manufacturing industries which in 1921 
operated on one-third capacity or less were: air-— 
planes, 26.5; crucibles, 12.7; emery and other abrasive — 
wheels, 31.2; engines and water wheels, 31.6; foundry — 
supplies, 28.7; hardware, saddlery, 30.3; lapidary — 
work, 31.8; liquors, distilled, 31.3; liquors, malt, — 
19.8; liquors, vinous, 32.8; machine tools, 23.2; 
mats and matting, from fibres, 33.9; motorcycles, 
bicycles and parts, 34.4; pens, steel, 34.7; screws, 
machine, 34.8; orn nee wooden, 34.8; window 
and door screens, 33.2; wood distillation, 34.1. 


to quantity or value, or both, at the end of the 
period 1913-1923. Sh 

With the continued rise in the standard of living 
in the United States, consumption of fruit has 
steadily climbed, this country being the world’s — 
largest consumer of fresh fruits in 1923. The United — 
States’ per capita consumption of apples during 
1923 was $1.5 pounds; oranges, 23.8 pounds; lemons, 
4.8 pounds, and raisins, 2.9 pounds, Canada ranked 
second in the consumption of apples, its per capita 
being 48.13 pounds. Its per capita consump he 
oranges also was second to that of the United States, — 
with figures of 17.4 pounds. The United Kingdom, 
with per capita consumption of lemons at 2.2 co ia 
was next to the United States, while the Nether- 
lands’ per capita consumption of raisins at 5.46 
pounds, was the leader. ’ ‘ = 

New York City, on direct routes to the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe, our most im- 
portant markets, is the leading export port in the 

nited States. The growth of the Pacific Coast 
fruit industry is shown by the heavy shipments 
cleared through Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oregon, 
and Washington. New Orleans leads in the ae 
Fateh ae BE sa eden and apy 

mt onion industry in . Texas, ; i 

a a which takes about 50 
per cent. of the total United States exports of this 
commodity. 
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4a Secretary of Commerce: Hoover és ! 

~ = —< Sa ee = - ; OORESS. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HOOVER ON ECONOMIC PROG :S: 

In a dec nef business conditions for the year ba 14 per cent. for France, and 51.4 per 


“The outstanding features of the fiscal year] increases in trade with Asia, Oceania, and South 
_ were: First, the advance in agricultural prices, which} America. The value of trade with Asia, dona 
had hitherto lagged behind industry since the slump | 244 per cent. and that WE ON ae - 
_ of 1920; second, the og Ha 9 Y ore policies a: breed aoa ae ae ver enti sa Sipe a 
German reparations leading to a horefiil measure < A i ie ed TEE 
x yin & »and third, the complete | greater than prior to the war the gain is 
oe aed ae andoeiey and commerce (aside the increase in prices and the actual quantity of goods 
from agriculture), great stability of prices, high is smaller. 
f PER UPL as, full [pea poyene ry cxueears eit ELIMINATION OF NATIONAL WASTE. 
~ trade and prosperity throughout the busine: orld. i ane 
There were some moderate decreases in activity A feet Poe rag Sok ee nu piey eae 
“of some lines during the latter part of the fiscal| been den Freeh Bin Viner aed epee one he 
"year, but since its close there has again been general | for the elimination of waste In Our CoQ ona ee vulation 
erbier in those lines.” says Mr. Hoover. ‘‘The need is plai Da eg marion 
; A -table of “Major Economic Indexés,” based on} 20d laws are of but ag besa Cee Pe ronne 
¥ Le ee kaa hel peed ree > ie egies +a ce : by equeeenat in the community, we can- 
vel of business activity was decidedly e! an J . - : —. 
ae in that very prosperous year. see table indi- we dises3 gre American standards of living 
gates the following changes in the volume of business ; 
(quantities, not Salsa) in the fiscal year 1924 as “There are wastes which arise from widespread 
compared, with the fiscal year: 1923: The index of} unemployment during depressions, and from a 
manufacturing production dropped slightly, being | lation and overproduction in booms, wastes, at- 
‘115 in 1924 as compared with 116 in 1923. Mineral | tributable to labor turnover and the stress of labor 
on rose from 118 in 1923 to 131 in 1924.} conflicts, wastes due to intermittent and seasonal 
products production rose from 111 to 117.| production, as in the coal and construction in- 
Railroad freight (ton-miles) rose from 109 to 110;| Gustries, vast wastes from strictures in commerce 
electric power production from 136 to 148; building | due to inadequate transportation, such-as the lack 
contracts let (square feet), from 107 to 109. of sufficient terminals, wastes caused by excessive 
‘MRR lotwithstanding far lower prices than in 1919 the | variations in products, wastes in materlals arising 
- yalue of sales of retail stores was greater in 1924| from lack of efficient processes, wastes by fire, and 
_ than in that year. Thus the value of department | wastes in human life. 
_ store sales stood at 120 in 1923 and 128 in 1924; of “A second committee from.the Unemployment 
_ five and ten-cent stores at 152 and i173, respectively. | Conference undertook the study of seasonal operation 
hee the case of mail-order houses the indexes rese| in the construction industries. This committee, 
from 90 in 1923 to 100 in 1924; and of wholesale} reporting in July, showed conclusively that custom, 


‘trade from 80 to 82, the lower indexes as compared | not climate, is mainly responsible for the seasonal ~ 


with 1919 being wholly due to the decline in prices.| ups and downs in building, and that these evils 
‘Based upon the calendar year 1913 as 100 the general | are largely unnecessary and can be eliminated,” says 
average of wholesale prices dropped from 156 in| Mr. Hoover. “‘For most types of construction, it 
1923 to 150 in 1924. . is now possible to build the year round in all parts 
of the United States. The elimination of these 
wastes would strengthen the entire business structure, 
for construction is the balance wheel of American 
industry. The value of yearly constructien in the 
United States is more than $5,090,000,000. If 
building falls off, there is always a slackening in 
tjany other lines of industry, resulting in unem- 
ployment, decreased purchasing power of em- 
ployees, and further depression. 

“Through co-operation of trade associations of 
the principal industrial consumers, through chambers 
of commerce and public utilities a large amount of 
regular summer storage of bituminous coal has 
been induced. Through the fine co-operation of 
the railways greater equipment and terminal facilities 
have been provided and car shortages have been 
largely eliminated. Pas co-operation by the 
department with the unionized operators and with 
the leaders of the United Mine Workers a lou 
term agreement has been entered upon, which 
insures industrial peace in the industry. ~ 


‘ ns TRANSPORTATION. 
_. “This fiscal year marks the first occasion since 

_ long before the war when our railway facilities have 
- been completely equal to the demand of the coun- 
: y."" Mr. Hoover says, ‘There were no car short- 
es of any aap aca There was a speeding 
of delivery of all goods. This complete recon- 

_ struction, expansion and growing efficiency in 
transportation facilities marks a fine accomplishment 
~on the pect of our railway management. Its economic 

' effect is most far-reaching. Every car shortage is a 
strangulation in the movement of commodities whieh 
ott : eed price levels to the producer and increases 
them to the consumer. It disarranges the syn- “It Is true that during the past few montns the 
_ chronizing of our industrial fabric and widens the | industry has been somewhat demoralized by the 
margin all along the line between producer and| large stocks of coal accumulated in anticipation of 
- consumer. ‘There is still requirement for extension | @ possible strike last spring, and by the lessened 
_ of terminals and readjustment of rates,, There are | demand during the summer. The broad result of 
y Page. Ceunalieintions needed for the ultimate best eine stability, however, has been that the public 
» service und sound finance.” , as received its coal during the last fiscal year at 
, The Federal Reserve member bank operations| the lowest price of any year since before the war 
indicate '‘a high degree of stability.” ; The past year, as compared to the year 1920, shows 
j _ “European ‘stabilization, which the Dawes plan] 2 saving to the consumer of about one billion dollars, 
pay be expected to achieve,” he went on, “will 
bring about a revival in world trade and increased 
Peron eton. of commodities, in which the United 
‘States is bound to have its share. This trade re- 


duction in every avenue of industry and commerce.’ 
The programme of the Northeastern Superpower 
Committec, Mr. Hoover says, is an effort in the 
direction of waste elimination.’ Revision of Fedeial, 
and State purchasing specifications, under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Standards, is another 
Industrial research work undertaken by the bureau 
in co-operation with the industries concerned, and 
with a view to improvement in technical processes, 
Eye Das: Geog) the \denasadibares ys : 
ef m the department's view that. the 
best remedy for these evils in marketing perishable 
hic lies in the extension of soap a op market- 
ng and in the better organization of the distributers 
at the terminal markets,” he continues. ‘The 
department has already proposed a definite plan 
Me sl hile A ete eo forces to 
ce se wastes a minimu ‘ - 
mental intervention.” See 
The department recently took the lead in an 
Pte tes ~ se ee is pie and physical 
asses due to traffic accidents; 
ference by the depreciated buying power of the| were not less than 22 600, the nuiiee de BenUIe 
dollar the increase is 18.2 per cent. This compares | injured not less than 678,000, and the total ecanomi 
with decreases of 12 per cent. for the United King-' loss not less than $600.000, 


a a) and increased consumption power should 
neue ee any increased competitive power which 
might be expected from the execution of the plan. 

_ It-is not too much to say that this settlement of 
the vexed reparation problem, coming at the time 
it did, prevented another European collapse, with 
its inevitable repercussion on world trade and on 
‘the business of the United States.” 

_ Exports increased 9 per cent. in value in 1923-24 

as compared with 1922-23, while imports decreased 
| per cent. The net result was an increase in the 

excess of exports over imports from $176,000,000 
in 1922-23 to $757,000,000 in 1923-24. While in 
absolute amount this is a larger export balance than 
in any year prior to the war, the percentage by whiea 
exports exceed imports is somewhat smaller than in 

_ most pre-war years. The total imports and exports |: 
din 1912-13 amounted to $4,279,000,000 against 

$7,865,000,000 in 1923-24. If we correct this dif- 


i Germany. \ mag \ F 
ending June 30, 1924, Secretary of Commerce) “Tre 'gain in the total trade of the United States 
Hoover said: : Kiger i913. is large accounted for by the marked 
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which must be reflected in decreasing costs of pro- _ 


FINANCIAL AND 


; During 1924 there has been an impressive move- 
, ‘ment toward the economic reconstruction in Europe, 


tr and this stride has brought closer into view the 
” rehabilitation of international trade and the restora~- 
BZ tion of world balance, so disrupted and disturbed 


by the war, and the evils if bequeathed to civiliza~- 
tion. America can claim no small part of the credit 
for this service to its neighbors of the world. It 
has not only acted as counsellor and friend at the 
round table where the architects have worked out 
the plans for the liquidation of the costs and penalties 
of the great conflagration that raged for five years 
and consumed to embers the credit structure of half 
the world, but it has made the provisions of the 
Dawes plan workable by providing the funds that 
Germany needed as the essentials for its establish- 
ment, and by liberal advances of specie through our 
‘ great international banking houses, as a matter of 
4 rivate, but highly patriotic enterprise, laid the 
‘oundation for the re-establishment of the gold 
standard on the ruins of the most debased currency 
system since mankind adjusted the laws of barter 
to mediums of exchange. 

But while restoring vigor to our prostrate friends 
abroad through these processes of transfusion of 
eredit fluid into their circulation system, we are 
through the blood letting escaping the dangers of 
congestion and the evils of inflation.. For some years 
after the war many of our economists aud the 
masters of finance viewed with very grave concern 
the drainage of the world’s gold reserves into our 
depositories through the international trade and the 
overshadowing premium which the American dollar 
4 eommanded in world markets. We are very deeply 
3 indebted to Great Britain’s devotion to the great 
principles of international courtesy and her allegiance 
} to her traditional standards of financial probity 
: that the gold base still rests beneath the system of 

international exchange and that it is destined to 

endure. And this great factor in the world’s recon- 

struction has been accomplished only by 4 great 
' sacrifice and burdensome taxation that has made 
drastic reduction in the national debt and the 
o balancing of the budget possible. 

According to the National Debt Return recently 
pub ished and transmitted to the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York by its English information 
service there was a net decrease in the national 
j debt of Great Britain in the fiscal year ended March 

; 31, 1924, of £95,512,000, reducing the gross debt 
from £842,726,000 on March 31, 1923, to £747,- 
114,000 on March 31, 1924. Of the reduction in 
Ee jndebtedness, £35,432,000 was in the floating debt, 
; £30,340,000 in the internal debt other than floating 
debt, and £29,840,000 in the external debt. The 
principal items in the reduction of external debt 
consisted in the payment to the Unted States 
Government of £17,260,000 and to the Canadian 
Government of £14,456,000. 

The net expenditure for interest and management 
, of the debt for the fiscal year ending March 31. 1924 

was £307,811,000, or about 39 per cent. of the total 
ordinary expenditure. In the last pre-war year the 
debt charge accounted for 8.6 per cent. of the total 
ordinary expenditure. In the year of the armistice, 
ending March 31, 1919, the debt charge called for 
£268,000,000, or 10.4 per cent. of the total ordinary 
expenditure. With the gradual reduction of ex- 
penditures fro rdinary ex- 


P m a maximum total ©! 
penditure of £2,696,200,000 in the year ended March 
‘ _ 31, 1918, to £788,800,000 in the year ended March 
ic 31, 1924, notwithstanding the fact that there has 
' been some reduction in the debt charge, say from a 
f maximum of £328,300,000 in the year ending March 
: 31, 1921, to £307,811,000 in the last year, there has 
been a steady increase in the percentage of ex- 
penditure represented by the debt charge. 

As point out in a study made by the institution 
the debt charge can be reduced only as the debt is 
paid off or as opportunities offer for refunding at 
jower rates of interest. Meanwhile, as English 
credit improves and the paper pound sterling returns 
nearer and nearer to its gold equivalent, the burden 
of the debt charge upon the taxpayers becomes 
This is Decause of the fact that the war 
mh was financed by Great Britain with a ten-shilling 

‘ that this cost is being 
h the repayment of bor- 


i of steadily increasing real value. For ex- 
eo ents Ot all kin ingluding those for 
d principal of the debt, me e , 


ECONOMIC REVIEW OF 1924. 
By S. S. Fontaine. 
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pound was required to meet the nation’s pay-= 
ments. During 1923 payments still could be ~ 
made approximately on this basis, and during 
1924 even on a somewhat better basis. As time 
goes on, and England's credit approaches still 
closer to a pre-war basis, she may find herself payi 

off a ten-shilling debt with a fifteen-shilling pound, 
or, More than likely, within a couple of years with a _ 
twenty-shilling pound, if the present expectation of 
resuming specie payments within that time is real-— 
ized. However, depreciation in the purchasing 
power of gold itself may help to temper the burden 
forthe taxpayer. 

Fortunately for England, it is pointed out, she 
paid about 36 per cent. of the cost of the war from 
revenue raised as the expense was incurred, leaving 
only 64 per cent. to be financed with borrowed | 
money. This fact, taken with the further fact that | 
since the armistice England has maintained a high © | 
rate of taxation, and not only balanced her budget 
from revenue receipts but actually reduced her debt __ 
and the volume of her fiat currency, accountsfor 
the steady rise in the value of the pound sterling and — 
for the maintenance of the English nation’s high 
credit at home and abroad. Py 

THE INTER-NATION LOANS. ‘iby 

According to a compilation made by the Bankers 
Trust Company the total of the inter-nation loans 
on Armistice Day was $21,599,717,000. Post- 
armistice loans aggregate about $7,500,000,000 Pes 
bringing the grand total as of to-day up to about vd say 
$29,100,000,000. Of the post-armistice loans, it is 
estimated that upwards of $4,000,000,000 represent —_ 
simply accrued unpaid interest. Of the remainder, © & 
about $1,500,000,000 were loaned in compliance with 
pre-armistice agreements, and to a considerable ee 
sum, represent the value of surplus war material 
sold on ‘credit, while the sum of around two billion 
dollars is made up almost entirely for relief and 
reconstruction. The story of these latter loans has 
never been fully told. Therefore a few facts regard- 
ing them may be of interest. — eat Se 

When the armistice was signed, Europe faced 


. 


balk 


time food control. ee 
On the other hand, America had a great surplus of 
food which had been produced under the stimulus 
of high prices and had been gathered into warehouses 
for the use of our armies and the armies and na- 
tionals of our allies. The American treasury depart- 
ment took the position that under the Liberty Loan _ 
Acts the Administration was powerless to continue 
making loans to foreign nations—tormer allies or — 
recent enemies. The British took the position that 
if American financing were to stop immediately the 
European Governments might find it impossible to 
go on purchasing food from the United States at 
war-time prices.” On Jan. 8, 1919, the British with- 
drew their monthly buying orders. re 
Mr. Hoover, as head of the United States Food — 
Administration, at once wrote to President Wilson, 
setting forth the seriousness of the situation to the — 
American agricultural, industrial and banking in~ 
terests. ‘‘If there should be no remedy to this 
situation,’ he said, ‘‘we shall have a debacle in the 
American markets.” Mr. Hoover also pointed out 
that before the peace negotiations could be opened ~ 
ie reaper it was essential to have the better 
f ng of the liberated neutral and enemy terri- - 
tories of Europe in gctual progress, as the foundation =— 
of stability in government antecedent to the settle- 
ment of the great problems that would come before 
the peace conference. e: 
Mr. Hoover then suggested that while the pions : 
surplus of foodstuffs, many of them perishable, in. — 
this country was no longer needed in its entirety — 
by the Allies, it should be used for the good of 
Europe, and particularly for the acute needs of the . 
Balkan States, for Turkey and Austria, also for 
Belgium and Poland. He further said that food 
should be made available to neutral countries, while E 
foodstuffs should be cffered to Germany “‘subject to 
payment therefor and other conditions that the 
associated governments may impose.” 
POST-ARMISTICE RELIEF. 1 
President Wilson acted at once and thus it was, 
notwithstanding evident hesitation on the part of 
the Treasury and doubt as to the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the premises, that loans 
to foreign governments were continued by the United 
States Goverament until late in 1920. ; 
“At the. date of the armistice our loans totalled 
$7,077.115,000. When all loans had ceased, Sept. 
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28, 1920, the total had reached $9,466,288,000. Thus 
‘in a period of two years of peace, the loans had in- 
ereased in the great sum of $2,389,168,000. Of this 
amount $295,467,000 represented accrued interest, 
therefore the actual increase was about two billion 
dollars. About one-half of this amount seems to 
have gone to clear up war accounts. The balance, 
and more than another billion dollars obtained from 
_‘ other sources of income, appears to have been spent 
' by foreign governments in the United States during 
these two years for food and other supplies. 
. Phe total of post-armistice inter-nation loans for 
relief and reconstruction was $1,913,189,000. Of 
‘ this amount, the United States lent directly $878.- 
- 488,000 which was undoubtedly used for relief 
' purposes. Other post-armistice lenders for relief 
* purposes were France, $757,357,000; Italy, $114,- 
104,000; and Great Britain, $161,240,000; although 
some of these loans were known to have been made 
indirectly by the United States, for example, loan3 
of $62,000,000 each made by England and Italy to 
Austria, the funds for which are known to have 
- gome from Washington. The large post-armistice 
borrowers for relief were Austria, $153,424,000; 
Belgium, $308,244,000; Czechoslovakia, 3$263,246,- 
000; Poland, $420,200,000; and the Serb-Croat- 
_ Slovene State, $418,647,000. 
.. But that the work of putting our own household 
in order, and at the same time lending a helping 
_ hand to our struggling neighbors, who with the 
- exception of notable Great Britain, France and 
Poland, have been less equal to the.task, has gone 
forward splendidly under the master hand of our 
highly equipped, patient, painstaking and _ self- 
sacrificing Secretary of the Treasury. According to 
his report to Congress the Treasury closed the fiscal 
year 1924 with the largest surplus in the history of 
the government. Total ordinary receipts during the 
year ageregated $4,012,044,701 and total expendi- 
tures eable against such receipts were $3,506,- 
677,715, showing & surplus of $505,366,986. This 
compares with an estimated surplus of $329,639,624 
in my previous annual report, the actual surplus 
being about $175,000,000 in excess of the estimate. 
- The two accounts which varied the greatest from 
estimates and which were largely responsible for the 
_ additional surplus were ‘Railroads’ and 'Réceipts 
.from foreign governments.’’ Both of these accounts 
were affected by changes in the money and invest- 


' ceive cash instead of in our own securities as 
expected. This amount, therefore, did not appear 
‘as a corresponding expenditure on account of the 


esp) 
cancellation of securities. 
With the decline in interest rates, moreover, the 
railroad securities heretofore acquired by the gov- 
ernment could be refunded at lower interest rates by 
the railroads, and were, therefore, paid off or pur- 
cha3ed; and instead of a net cash outgo in the rail- 
_ sroad account there was a net cash income, making 
_ * a difference of some $120,000,000 over the earlier 
estimate, These Pro factors, therefore, are re- 
oe for about $170,000,000 of the increase in 
e 
t 


actual surplus over the estimate. 
; FOUR YEARS OF ECONOMY. 
- __ On the other hand, income taxes, which Seareanind 
~_ $1,84%,000,000, were only $8,000,000 less than the 
| estimate, although a 25 per cent. reduction had been 
. ~ made on six months of the 1924 payments of personal 
; income taxes, This reduction amounted to some- 
‘thing over: $100,000,000, it is estimated. In spite of 
the reduction, income taxes were approximately $163,- 
000,000 larger than in 1923, due mainly to the in- 
- erease in business activity-overethe previous year 
and the consequent growth of profits.‘ Customs 
‘receipts were $545,637,504, or about $24,000,000 less 
_. than estimated, and miscellaneous internal revenue 
ue ba ec eal or about $20,000,000 in excess of 
ie estimate. 
S ane Sad _ us epoamicn in | ab co 
enditures during tue past four years own in 
ithe following table: 


} enditures 

; Chargeable 
y Total Against 
 Fiscan Ordinary Ordinary 


eipts. Surplus. 
090,191 $212,475. 197 
8,209,189 86 1 


5,624 0 
4,109,104,050 


1922.: 3,795,302,499 313,801,651 
1923.. 4,007,135,480 3,697,478,020 Bn ee7 sco 
1924.. 4,012,044,701  3,506,677,715 505,366,986 


The gross public debt was reduced $1,098,894,375 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, and stood 
A ee on eh LeSiE RES ae Aoaiord 

terest ¢ e over 000,000. 
Tho debt on June 80, 191%; was $25-484,000,000, 


Financial and Economic 


, DOMESTIC RECOVERY. ~~: . 

While sound underpinnings have been built under 
the. European: economic structure during the last 
twelyemonth, our own financial and business condi- 
tions have shown. a2 steadily increasing pace of ne 
covery from the post-war depression and from the 
minor swing dowuward which developed in: the 
spring of 1923 and which was due to the rather mild 
application of that household rod which the public 
has used so effectively to castigate profiteers whose 
exactions have gone to the limits of its patience— 
the buyers’ strike. The stride toward enlarged 
public demand and the increasi rapidity of the 
flow through the arteries of trade are shown by 
the course of commodity prices, the bank clearings 
and the-traffic record of the railways. _ 

Comparative buoyancy in commodity prices is 
indicated during November by Bradstreet’s Index 
Number for Dee. 1, which marks another rise in 
general price levels, the fifth successive advance 
from the low point of July 1. Only three of the 
thirteen groups of prices declined in November, 
these being textiles, buildi materials and naval 
stores, and these declines being slight, nine groups 
advanced, including breadstuffs, live stock, pro- 
visions and fruits; besides hides and leather, metals, 
coal and coke, oils and miscellaneous products. 
Bradstreet’s Index Number as of Dec. 1 was $13.5289, 
which marks a gain of 1.3 per cent. for November 
and ~ 10.6 per cent. from the low point of this year 
on July 1. : 

Compared with a year ago advance is 6-10 of 1 
per cent., while the decline from March 1, 1923, is 
3 per cent. From the low point after deflation, 
touched on June 1, 1921, a rise of Der cent. is 
shown, while from the high point of Feb. 1, 1920, 
before deflation, the decrease is 35 per cent. As 
regards the movement of individual prices for 
November, 45 articles advanced, 19 declined and 42 
remained unchanged. 

Movement of freight over the railroads of the 
country, according to the records kept by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, were the heaviest during 
the fali months than ever before in the history of 
the carriers for this season of the year. As these 
compilations cannot be made public in complete form 
until some time after the completion of the period 
which they represent, the latest available before the 
ALMANAC goes to press are those of the week ending 
Nov. 22, but they may be regarded as typical indices. 
In the week referred to loading of revenue freight 
totalled 1,010,122 cars, the eleventh 1,000,000-car 
week of 1924. Due to the usual seasonal falling off 
in loadings, total movement was a decrease of 5,582 
cars, or 4-10 of 1 per cant. under the previous week 
of this year, but it was 19,823 cars, or 1.9 per cent. 
over the corresponding week of last year, 63,480 
cars, or 6.6 per cent. over 1922, 336,657 cars, or 
49.9. per cent. over 1921, and 206,421 cars, or 25.6 
Per cent. in excess of the same 1920 week. 

Coal loadings in the week of Nov. 22 amounted to 
195,553 cars, the greatest number loaded during any 
one week since Feb. 9 of this year, 7,324 cars over the 
week before and 13,301 cars over last year, but 3,211 
under two years ago. Loadings of coke were 10,177 
cars, 138 over the previous week, but 1,544 under 
1923 and 2,945 under 1922. Ore loadings amounted 
to 15,316 cars, 5,520 cars under the preceding week 
and 9,553 Le snk wee Pas La Saehrechmer 

ngs of grain and grain products totaled 
59,697 cars, 4,384 cars above the week before, 7,615 
over 1923 and 4,791 above two years ago. Livestock 
vers were 44,051 cars, 1,334 under the previous 
week, but 4,616 over 1923 and 3,655 over 1922. 

Merchandise and less than carload lot loadings 
totaled 252,716 cars, 1,052 under the week before, 
but 2,020 over 1923 and 25,191 over 1922. Mis- 
cellaneous freight 1 
cars, 11,910 below the preceding Ren but 5,524 


Compared by districts, increases in the total load- 
ing of all eons over the previous week were 
reported in all districts, except the eastern, Allegheny, 
Pocahontas and northwestern. All districts showed 
ae ave an] boric en ce Sot the eastern 

, which were the only ones 4 
corresponding 1922 period. J aitiese 


“ bids gp ae CASUALTIES IN 1924. 
usiness casualties must be taken into acco 
when tracing business tendencies and the reourt 
during the twelvemonth is scarcely as satisfactory us 
the others. Failures in the United States for ten 
months totaled 17,790, according to Bradstreets, an 
increase of slightly less than 3 per cent. from ‘the 
ilke period of 1923, but liabilities, swelled by mat 
bank failures in the first half of the year, otalet 
$536,588,772, a sum 15 per cent. larger than a 
year ago and 5.6 per cent. larger than in 1922, but 7 


- Det cent less than in the like period of 1921, which 


, ear saw the peak of liabilities for all time, conse- 
Pies et Wy ceetae oh tae eens teckgroute. b 

; oa 2 ie ess bac’ und has 

thrown a brighter silhouette as the year progresses 

} _ . toward the cluse. November, a short month with two 

holidays in most areas, turned in a light total of 

- failures and of liabilities, 1,460 suspensions with 

_ Wiabilities of $29,014,244. There is here shown a 

decrease of 7.4 per cent. in number from the October 

tal, but there is also shown a decrease of 11.6 per 

cent. from November last year, of 17 per cent. from 

November, 1922, and of 26 per cent. from November, 

1921. The November total, however, exceeds that 

for November, 1920, by 36 per cent. Liabilities for 

November were 37 per cent. below those for October, 

57 7, cent. below the total for October a year ago, 

and the lightest liabilities reported in any month 

but September since August of 1920. The South is 

the only section showing an increase in number over 

November a year ago, and liabilities are smaller in 

every eh than a year ago, with an especially 

marked falling off noted in this respect in the North- 

western group, where, it may be recalled, liab.lities a 

, year ago were very large, owing to the large number 

; of bank suspensions occurring. 

Prosperity in this country is very largely dug out of 

the earth, as the American farmer furnishes over 60 

per cent. of the purchasing power of the Nation. 

‘The enormous increase in the price of farm products 

> measures an increased length for his purse strings, 

; and 2 corresponding incentive to the manufacturers 

and the merchants to enlarge their production and 
increase their stocks. 

American farmers increased wealth of United 
States by $12,816,000,000 this year, a gain of $612,- 
000,000 over 1923, says the Sears-Roebuck Agricul- 
tural Foundation. Production of 6,400,000 farmers 
averaged $2,000, an increase of $95 a farmer. In 
1921 agricultural production was valued at $9,922,- 
(00,000. Gain by wheat and small grain farmers 
was 30 per cent. The corn farmers gained little 
owing to decrease in production. The farmer's 
dollar is worth at least 10 cents more than in 1923. 

Sales of farms this year have been 42 per cent. 
more numerous than during 1923, according to a 
national-wide survey just completed by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. Furthermore, 
there has been an increase of 44 per cent. in the actual 
number of acres sold, while the total consideration 
paid for these acres has jumped 65 per cent. 

There is an ancient theory in Wall Street that the 
most reliable indices of the upward and downwari 
_ Swi of the industrial pendulum are—Pigs and 

Pig Iron. The former is a mere figure of speech 
designating the farming industry to whose increise4 
' prosperity attention has been called. The records of 
the iron trade which trace a steady recovery from 
the depression of last year are equally impressive and 
" encouraging. The condition of the trade is very 
Py accurately reflected in the operations of the United 

States Steel Corporation whose mills are now Laie 


a 


shadow on 


. * 


a 


f ing at 75 per cent. of capacity as compared 

_ per cent. in July when the low point of the depression 
7 P was reached. 

3 ' Entirely apart from their partisan predeliction, 


business men in this country have come to adopt a 
course of caution and conservatism during Presiden- 
tial years, and this year their unwillingness to assume 
the hazards of enterprise on an enlarged scope was 
3 due to the interjection of the third party into the 
7) eontest and the fear that the election might be 
thrown into Congress where radicalism and_ the 
unknown dangers conservatism dreads might have 
revailed. ‘The relief that American captains of 
Sater and a very t Dart of the business public 
felt at the results of the election found expression 
not only in an immediate revival in business courage 
and enterprise but in a tremendous expansion in 

activities of the market for securities. 

, THE BULL MARKETS. 
-~ ‘The outburst apparently has gone into such solid 
ground that it not only represents a feel of temporary 
elation but foreshadows an epochal business and 
financial expansion. Between Election Day until 
December 3 there have been twenty-one million- 
share days, whereas during the entire 1921 there 
were only seventeen, and in 1923 only eho eg 
The following compilation made by Dow, Jones & Co. 
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DERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 
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(The Farm Loan Board and Bureau are 
The members of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
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Robert A, Cooper. 
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exes the record of the great bull market from Novem- 
er 5 to and including December 4. he table 
gives the total trading each day since the Election, — 
in rails and irdustrials, and percentage ‘of total of 


4 


each. It also gives the tota] number of beth common 
and preferred stocks traded in daily: " 
RAILROADS. IN DUSTRIALS. 
Total All Shares of Shares lo 

Saag Stocks. Sold. Ob. Sold. Tote 

ec. 1 
4... 2,360,400 992,800 42.06 1,367,600 57.93 
3... 2,030,800 727,500 35.82 1.303.300 64.17 
2... 1,653,400 511,400 30.93 1,142.000 69.06 — 
= -+ 2,229,100 660,660 29.63 1,568,500 70.36 — 
Nov. 
29. .1,186,100 228,100 19.23 958,000 80.76 
28.. 2.477.800 465,300 18.77 2,012,500 81.22. 
26 . 2,133,500 440,800 20.66 1.692,,00 79.33 
25.. 1,907,500 431,100 22.60 1.476400 7739 
24.. 2,021,100 588,000 29.13 1,432.200 70 86 
22.. 3989,000 391,500 39.58 597,600 60.41 
21.. 2,248,200 894,300 39.77 1,353.00 60.22 . 
20.. 2:616,400 1,202:000 4594 1(414,400 54.05" 
19.. 2,453,°00 786,100 32.03 1,667,800 67.96 — 
18.. 2,302,400 784,300 34.05 1,518,300 65.94 
17.. 1,703,100 485,200 2854 1,216,900 71.45 — 
15.. $754,300 150,100 19.89 604,200 80.10 
14.. 1,916,700 401,600 21.10 1,512,100 78.89 | 
13.. 2,232,500 476.800 21.35 1,755,700 | 78.64 
12.. 2,410,800 632,100 26.21 1,758,,00 73-78 — 
11.. 2,331,500 774.800 33.23 1,556,700 6676 — 
10.. 2,288,500 640,200 27.97 1,648,400 7202 — 
8...t1,466,400 555,800 37.89 | 910,600 62.10 © 
7... 2,331,800 1,126,700 48.31 1,205,100 1.68 — 
6... 1,697,100 641,900 37.75 1,055,200 62.24 — 
5... 1,745,700 591,000 33.85 1,154,700 66.14 

¢ Saturday. 


The number of issues traded in was 498 on Nov. 


5, up to 574 on Dee. 1 


The record number of one, two and three ‘million- \ 


share days on the New York Stock Exchange since 
1897 follows: J 


One Two Three 


Yr. Mil. Mil. Mil. R. Mil. Mil. Mil 
1924 61 12 0 1909. -; 51. LOL Agnes 
1923 86 60 0 1908. (41% j0%/-2908 
1922" 116) Vd 0 1907. | (41,43 ieee 
1921 Tie 90 0 1906. 114 4 OO | 
1920 85 1 0 1905. 105 0O oO 
1919. 3952/7 0 904. 52 4 oO es 
1918 19 0 0 1903. 12 0 Oo 
heh be NEV Gee | 0 1902) 43). 020 ena 
1916 68 10 1 1901.) 88: - 1d eo enetoa 
1915 £7 30 0 1900. 23 0 O- 
1914 Bea 0 1899.):) 28: Ob Paw) me 
1913 0 Oo 0 1898. 0-.. OF Oe 
1912. . 6 1897 OP S00, AG 
1911. J + ae 
1910 24 0 0 Tot..1.322 54 ay 


The highest. daily average of sales for one month — 


was November, 1924, daily average trading being © : 


1,851,452 shares (Saturdays included). 
B 


Dec. 3 last. 
power has not been proportionally recorded in the © 


Other members—John H. Guill jr., Elmer s. 
Landes, Lewis J. Pettijohn, Edward E. Jones, 
Merton L. Corey. , 

Secretary—C. R. Heflin. 


ig . Kelly, U. 8. Army; Chtef Counsel— 
Pivior Lewis W. Call, U.S. Army, ret.; Chief Ac 
countant—Wm, V. King; Chief Clerk—F. W. Griffith. 
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One Two. Three 


The 1924 bond market was the most remarkable 
in the history of Wall Street. All records were 
broken for new financing, foreign loans leading the 
way. Money was available in unlimited quantities 
at exceedingly low rates. The upward trend was 
consistent. 
Each month brought favorable developments. 
Tax reduction was received with enthusiasm. The 
soldier bonus was put through without Government 
- funding. Money rates dropped to the lowest point 
since 1916 and remained there. Approyal of the 
Dawes plan promised to settle the troublesome 
Ruhr problem. The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York cut its rediscount rate to 3 per cent. The 
_ German loan was the greatest success of all time. 
The Republican landslide in November, following 
defeat of the Labor Government in Great Britain, 
dispelled all fears of radical control. Finally, the 
French loan, which had been hanging over the 
4? Market, was-subscribed far beyond expectations. 
Not a cloud remained on the financial horizon. 
_. Consensus of opinion in mid-December was that 
the bull market would continue wel! into 1925. 
i The $200,000,000 German loan, of which $110,- 
000,000 was floated in this country, was the out- 
_. standing event of the year. Strides that had been 
. taken toward genuine peace since the armistice had 
. HO better measure than the huge oversubscription 
_ Of the issue. Preliminary indications pointed to a 
sizable demand for the bonds, but the manner in 
which the public serambled for them surprised 
even the bankers, Close to $1,000,000,000 worth 
- of bonds could have been sold, it developed. Offered 
n ry .P. Morgan & Co. and a Nation-wide syndicate 
at 92, the scramble of investors pushed the price 
- to 9554 before demand was satisfied. Professional 
- speculators naturally realized large profits on the 
upturn, but a week later Lhe bonds still were selling 
at a premium of 1% points. Early in December 
they had achieved 95 and gave promise of eventually 
attaining par. In Burope much the same condi- 
tions existed. London's reception of the loan was 
* sO spontaneous thas police reserves were called 
out to protect the Bank of England from hordes of 
would-be investors. Even France subscribed heavily, 
while Holiand, Switzerland and other Continental 
countries reported inquiry far beyond ability to fill. 
_ The $100,000,000 French loan, also subscribed ten 
_ times over, came some weeks later in November. 
This financing was the direct result of the success 
of the German business and certainty that the 
Dawes plan was in a fair way to eomplete accord. 
4ike the German loan, the I’rench issue sold im- 
mediately at a premium. It was placed on the 
feos y the same syndicate which had backed 
@ German funding and was well distributed in 
he hands of comparatively small investors. Foreign 
bonds, wavering a trifle untu the financing was 
out of the way, then leaped to new activity. 
|. +FOREIGN FINANCING EXCEEDS 
$1,000,000,000. 
Immediately after the German loan, and while 
é French business was under discussion, American 
oh, anking houses began extending credits to German 
_ ~ dndustrial companies. Late in November it was 
estimated that these credits. mostly of a private 
Nature, had exceeded $200,000,000, and it was 
estimated that $300,000,000 ‘would be the proper 
figure by the end of December. Several good 


tA 
be” 


of the carthquake disaster Again, in September 
J.P Morgan & Co. rapidly marketed $30,000,000 
Kingdom of Belgium bonds. In July, Speyer &'Co. 
sold $7,560.000 Kingdom of Hungary 74s part of 
@ $50,000,000 loan offered by London bankers, and 
‘that same month a $12.000,000 Finland industrial 
issue was placed by Lee Higginson & Co. 

An interesting September flotation was that of 
$10,000,000 Paris-Orloans Railroad Co. 7s, put out 
by @ syndicate ‘eadcd by A Iselir & Co. The 
French Government guaranteed funds sufficient to 
pay interest. This was the largest, uffyring of French 


BOND MARKET REVIEW FOR 1924. 
By Harold W. Belcher, at ed 
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railroad dollar.bonds placed in the American market 
with the exception of the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
financing, which totaled $50,000,000. ‘ 

‘At the close of November, with all of December 
to be accounted for, it was apparent that foreign 
financing in this market, including private credits 
to German industrial firms, would exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 for 1924. Added to that, up to December, 
domestic corporations had issued seaurities in amount 
of $3,771,243,000, against $3,396,877,390 in the 
corresponding eleven months of 1923, This indicated 
a grand total of all financing for 1924 of somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $5,000,000,000. 

The year in United States Government bonds was 
most active, with all listed issues reaching new high 
levels. Satisfaction over the tax reduction plan 
stimulated Liberty loans early in the year, while 
news that no new financing would be necessary to 
pay et the soldier bonus had an immediate bullish 


Base of money was an ever-present factor, while 
reduction of the Federal Reserve rate was a powerful 
inking fund buying by the United 


advantage. S$ E i 
States Government stimulated Third 414s well into 
the summer, and the Federal Reserve Banks led 
private institutions in steady accumulation of these 
loans. By early fall it was evident that peak prices 
in both Liberty bonds and high grade domestics 
had been reached. While strong demand continued 
for gilt edged securities of all kinds, so much capital 
was idle that an overflow developed int speculative 
issues. Second grade railroad bonds particularly 
pvofited and had established substantial gains by 
the close of November. . 

The speculative rails, active early in the summer 
and a trifle slow later on, burst into new enthusiasm 
just_before election. Here fears had existed that 
La Follette might carry the country and that Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads might result. 
Wall Street decided early, however, that Coolidge 
would win and acted accordingly. Quiet aceumu- 
lation of the cheap rails was apparent as early as 
September, and by late October was in full force. 
Then, the election over, & strong sweep forward 
began. The whole railroad list soared, carrying the 
general market with it, 

General opinion existed early in December that 
speculative rails were due for a sustained advance. 
President Coolidge’s message advocating railroad 
consolidations had a decided bullish effect and it 
was easy to see that all sorts of comparatively 
inactive Issues were coming to life. Investors and 
speculators alike were buying heavily on the theory 
that junior railroad liens would be strengthened by 
consolidations with powerful roads. Buyers also 
had the comforting assurance that with Coolidge 
in the White House the Esch-Cummins bill would 
be unmolested and that the railroads would be free 
to work out thelr future along the lines initiated 
in the previous Administration. y 

Foreign bonds, including those of European and 
South American nations, experienced a good year. 
New high levels were scored repeatedly, and’ pos- 
sibly because of the ease of money strong buying 
saved the day at critical times. Approval of the 
Dawes nia was of course an outstanding bullish 
impulse, while the success of the German loan did 
more than anything else to convince investors that 
foreign mortgages were safe. Even Japanese loans 
held up quite well in the face of the earthquake 
disaster and the exclusion of Japanese nationals 
irom the immigration list. ae, lo RS as the result 

panese exclusion rap wer Tnad 
in December. ¥; 1 elie. 3 

Traction bonds rallied after election when it was 
certain that the New York State Transit Commis- 
sion would not be disturbed. Gov. Smith’s determi- 
nation to drag the whole traction snarl into the 
spotlight also helped considerably. ‘ 

Municipal bonds, because of their tax exempt 
Provisions, maintained erent strength all of the 
year. The Daily Bond Buyer, market authority 
on these loans, said early in 1924 that all records 
for municipal financing would be broken, and this 
prediction was established in a short time. The 
November election proved that 1925 activity prob- 
ably would be even greater. Municipal and State 
band ues ia ei a BAN H00. 000 

v.4, and it was indicate t the amount 
Fieat 300,000,000. be Seouay fae 
oriz 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS. 


The market for public utilities exceeded all 
records. Barly in Gauher it was evident that 
$200,000,000 long-term bond issues would be ex 
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_ ex-President United 
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ceeded. Short-term bonds totaled approximate! 
$100,000,000 and utility stock fee had rebohed! 
$400. ,0U0. Public confidence in utility bonds 


was marked. Experts agreed that utility companies 
were on the threshold of a new era of prosperity. 

Industrial bonds were inactive for several months, 
reviving late in the fall. This trend was due to the 
strong demand for high grade railroad, utility and 
municipal bonds during the summer,’ causing in- 
dustrials largely to be neglected. As time went on, 
however, reports of reviving: business stimulated 
fresh demand. Bonds of companies likely to profit 
by European rehabilitation naturally started the 
~ eae but the inquiry rapidly spread thrcugh 

e list. 

The future of Mexican Government loans excited 
considerable anxiety several times during the year. 
The Government of Mexico, harassed by lack of 
funds and confronted with a revolution, finally was 
obliged to default on the $500,000,000 Mexican 
debt agreement. Bankers suspended the debt pact 


“Bond Market: Reviao? 


and hoped for the best. As the year neared its close 
the situation appeared as muddled as ever, except 
that assurances had been received that payments 
of interest and principal would pe renewed as quickly 
as possible. In this connection Mexico was hoping 
for the success of & mysterious $50,000,000 loan 
oer vee by J. _L. Arlitt, an obscure Texan 
anker. Early in December the success of the 
financing was nebulous, although Arlitt had assured 
Mexico an initial payment of $10,000,000 cach would 
be forthcoming in the near future. The Texan 
maintained discreet silence as to the backers of the 
lean and refused information as to how the bonds 
had been marketed. The loan, backed by oil pro- 
duction, was needed by Mexico to pay domestic 


obligations and resume payments on the debt _ 


agreement. 


Amounts of bonds, notes and stock issues by 


railroad, industrial and public utility corporations — 


in the eleven months ending with November, 1924, 
were as follows: ay 


Bonds. Notes. Stock. Total. 
PRRPORG.§« bude cds skews ae as Dimas wach $614,419,000 | $347.486,200 $11,000,000 $972,905,200 
Industrial and miscellaneous,........-..- 816,245,680 170,247,000 297,455,490 1,283,948,170 
Puli WAG. fas ce cae cle ewe tlv's Howe we cn 833,654,400 112,778,950 £68,056,880 1.514,490,230 
Ye ee be ak oer eee eee $2,264,319,08° | $630,512,150 | $876,512,370 $3,771.342,600 


Following is a compilation of foreign Government 
loans assumed by American bankers, in the order 
of presentation in 1924: 


Government of: Amount 
Argentine 68, '57.....-eseeqeee erences $40,000,000 
Buenos Ayres 6148, '55......--022 eens 8,490,000 
Newfoundland 5's, '44..... 3,500,000 
Japan 648, '54........6. 150,000.000 
Switzerland 54s, "46. 30,000,000 
Carlsbad City 8s, '54 1,500,000 
Rotterdam City 6s, " 6,000,000 
Netherlands 6s, "54... 40,000,000 
Czechoslovak B 8s, '52 9,250,000 
Argentine i-year 54s, 10.000,000 
Medellin City 8s, "48... 3,000,000 
Hungary 7}28; "44...06.. 0. seer eee eeee 9,000,000 
Trondhjem City 6148, "44.......-.---- 2,500,000 
Norway 68, 944. 2... cece eee cece er sees 25,000.000 
BoOlivies BS, (AT oi. oe ss Was nee ese se ress 3,065.000 
Argentine 6 months 5s, '25..........-- 20,000.000 
Belgian 64S, "49........5. +e seer eeeee 30,000,000 
‘Argentine 6 months 4s, '25....-..-..-- 5,000,000 
Canada l-year 4s, '25......-----5-40. 90,000,000 
Canada ref 4448, "44.....-.-6-0-ecaee 50,000,000 
Dominican clt 548, °26........---+--- 2,500.000 
Serbs, Cr. & Slov. 68, '25........----- 3,000,000 
Bergen 6s, '49..------+-eceecerecceeee 2,000,000 
Christiania 63, '54....-.-- eee eee e ees 2,000,000 
Finnish Munic. 6148, '54.....--+++++++ 7,000,000 
Peru sec. 88, "44. -- eee eee ee ee eens 7,000,000 
German 78, '49.......-ceseeeceereees 110,000,000 
Bogota City 83, "45... ...+-+-eee ee eee 6,000,000 
Sweden 5's, see Bo ic de acre cee = Oreo aat 30,000,000 
French 73, '49......-cecseecceeewrees 100,000,000 
Buenos Ayres 5448.....---02eee ee eeee 2,000,000 
Argentine 68, '58.,.--..-+++eeeee eters 000, 

Total to Dec. 4, 1924...-....+---++: $837,805,000 
Similar data on foreign corporation issues offered 
in this country: 
Corporation. Amount. 
Ind Bk of Finland 7s, ’44........-..-- $12,000, 
Gt Cons Elec Pwr 78, ’44.....+-+-++-+ 15,000, 
Ind Bk of Japan 68, '27....2...+----.. 22,000, 
Low-Aust Hyd-5 Pr 648, 44.......-- 3,000, 
ie ee ten bE aD eae Lobe tt ta 

is-Ly- » Re 78) “SB. s oc oe sais ne i i 

Nord Ry 68, '50..-.-----+-eeeee-e> 5,000,000 
- Total foreign corporation issues...... $97,000.000 


Similar data on Canadian N ational Railways: 
ae ae $20,000,600 

S-year notes 48, '27..---.--+-+++++- OR ,000, 
Equipment tr H 4s, '39....------++- 9,375,000 
Gold 414s, "54.-...---55 Reisin tia tesees 26,000,000 
Total Canadian railways........---- $55,375,000 
‘Grand total........--+++- et Rererds $992.180,000 


Previous loans placed with American Investors — past 


at eeeee 


were: 
Great Britain, 54% loan.... 
s * 54% loan... 


ee ee 


“ 6% loan...... 
« 64 

Italy, 64% loan 
Czechoslovakia, 8% joan 


« "616% 
Poland, 6% loan of 1920... 
Dutch East Indies, 542% loan 

x rE * second issue.. 


Austria, 7% loan.......-.-++ ndteinceiaie 25, f 

Switzerland, 6% loan....... slags oie tee 20,000,000. 
Norway, 646% loan...... atte 20,000,000 
Argentina, 7% loan...... Sahn Bee Ai) 55,000,000 
Finland, 6% loen.......--+ Saar iO 50,000,000 
Cuba, 544% 10an.....- ese eee ee eens 7 50,000,000 
Salvador, 8% 10aN.......-sesssereee 6,000,000 


Alberta Prov., Canada, 544% loan.... 9,000, 
Oriental Development Co., 


the same quick response as in 1923. 


2% per cent. certificates ex-— 


thrd 4s. 
mand since the war, 
December 6 


100. 

4s, while some- 
was due to the 
basis on which the new issue was sold. Offered at 


ties, and first sales on the Stock Exchange were at 
that price. The First National Bank of New York 
willingly would have taken the entire issue, and 
with reason. 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR BOARD. 


For the Public Group—Ben W. Hooper (Chair- 
man), ex-Governor of Tennessee; Edwin P, Morrow, 
former Governor of Kentucky; G. Wallace W. Hanger 
(Vice Chairman), of the District of Columbia, 
formerly Chief Clerk of what a gtk rs peeks 

i Bureau of Labor Statistics, am nee 
A eitant CO ot United States Board 
ation, 
of Mediation and Conc Ria 2 


abor Group—E. F. Grable, 
To ee alten ratherhood of Maintenance of 


Way Employees and stailroad Shopmen; A. O. 


Wharton, 0: Missouri, of the Railway Employees 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
and Walter L. McMenimen, of Massachusetts, 
ex-Legislative Representative Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 
Shr. the Management—Horace Baker, of Ohio, 
formerly General Manager of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
formerly General Manager 01 the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co.; and Samuel Higgins of New York, 
ex-General Manager New Haven Road. 
‘Secretary—L. M. Parker. Headquarters, Chicago, 
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% loan.. 19,900,000 
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STOCK MARKET PRICES, 1923--DEC. 1, 1924 
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THE WORLD ALMANAC in its forecast of labor 
for 1924 saw but one cloud on the industrial horizon 
——the possibility of a general strike of bituminous 
miners on April 1. Otherwise all seemed serene. 
_. Now that the year is closing, it is possible to 
' say that the forecast proved 100 per cent. accurate. 
- Settlement of the coal dispute by the extension. of 
. the old scale for two years averted any general 

disturbance; the year ended without any strike of 

‘national scope, any great teamsters’ or building 

trades’ strike, or any great street car strike 

There have, however, been important strikes 
that attracted local or trade attention, such as 
_ have ruled in the soft coal regions of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, in Oklahoma and ‘to a greater ex- 
.. tent in the thinly organized fields of West Virginia, 
- and “outlaw” strikes _in the anthracite district 
adjacent to Scranton, Pa. 

i ‘The nearest approach to serious trouble in New 
' .¥ork. City was in the ladies’ garment trade, where 
 @ general strike was aborted by the agreement of 
; _ Inanufacturers to curb and seek a cure for evils 

-pecuhar to the contract system of making gar- 
_.. ments. The cure has not been effected, but a 
serious effort to find one is being made 

_ Nor was the year marked by any serious attempt 

to lower wages or change working conditions Where 
Wage scales have expired by limitation they have 
a! Viger age? been renewed without change, the action 
_ Of the bituminous operators and United Mine Work- 

ers providing a precedent that was generally fol- 
lowed. The exception to this general statement 

_ is found in the cotton mills, wages having been cut 
: in the South, and in the closing months of the year 
_. in the Blackstone Valley of Rhode Island, and by 
_. the Amoskeag Company, whose mills in Manches- 
ter, N. H, are the largest in America. 


~~ 


_ than at any time since the depth of the 1921 depres- 
sion. In New York City the unemployed as 
of August totaled approximately 300,000, or double 
ge normal margin. Other cities were in much 

same condition. The greatest unemployment 
was in coal, iron and steel, and the textile trades. 
_ A revival in business, beginning with a spurt in 
iron and steel late in July, began to take up the 
slack in August, and by Oct. 1 conditions were 
much improved, the production of steel jumping 
from 40 to 65 per cent. of capacity with a corres- 


wi ‘ 

_..The American Federation of Labor has its head- 
> ers in the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, 
“D.C. The national officers, re-elected Nov. 25, 
1924, at El Paso, Texas, are. i 
Executive Council—President. Samuel Gompers, 
_ Secretary, Frank Morrison; Treasurer, Daniel J. 
_ Tobin, 222 BE. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind ; First 
_ Vice-President, James Duncan, 25 Gilmore St., 
 Wollast Mass.; Second Vice-President, Frank 
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ponding reduction of unemployment of steel workers. 
The bituminous coal trade benefited by the 
increased demands of the steel industry—it re- 


quires two tons of coal to make one ton of steel—. 


and by seasonal demands for fuel, but not suffi- 
ciently to give employment to the tens of thousands 
wholly idle, or full time work to those engaged but 
part time, a condition due to the enormous over- 
development of the industry during the war and 
since. 

The metal trades workers, likewise overexpanders 
aiso suffered, with the railroads, large employee 
of their class of labor elosing down or otherwisd 
restricting the output of their repair shops, con- 
tributing largely to the volume of unemployed 
during the early summer months. 

What was true of coal and the metal trades was 
also true of the textile industry. Those who spin 
and weave experienced the worst year since 1914, 
with the older sections of New England suffering 
more perhaps than the newer mill towns of the 
South. High prices for raw cotton, with conse- 
quent high prices for cloth and the diminishing de- 
mand usually the accompaniment of high Prices; 


were the main factors in creating this condition. 

The building trades, as for several years past, 
enjoyed general good times with little unemploy- 
ment, though the intense demand for artisans that 
in preceding years led to unheard of wees abated, 
and a tendency to slack off was noted fh the closing 
months of the year. ; 

Organization proceeded slowly during the year. 
The special committee in charge of riya. the 
steel workers operated during the year from head- 
quarters in Chicago. So far as the records show, 
it made little headway, owing to the large volume 
of unemployment in the industry. The railroad 
unions, hard hit by the strike of 1922, succeeded in 
checking the falling off in membership due to the loss 
of the strike. Some few unions made gains in mem- 
bership, but generally the figures, where not sta-~ 
tionary, showed declines in the number of dues- 
paying members. 

ndorsement of La Follette and Wheeler by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor on Aug. 4 marked a practical if not exactly 
technical abandonment of the Gompers non-par- 
tisan political policy. The action of the council 
was indorsed by many unions, rejected by a few 
and ignored by others. This reception by the 
unions and the failure of La Follette to make the 
. hye ale ape Saga SOnably. Serie to strengthen 

opposition within the eration to the forma- 

tion of an official labor party. / $3 ; 
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Asbestos Workers. J. A. Mullan nham 
Street, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. ie eesiat hc 
ey and Confectionery Workers. No President. 
arbers. J.C. Shanessy, 222 East chig tree 
Byanapolis, Ind. a: Nichian Sipe, 
osters. John Jilson, 607 Garrick Th 
Bldg , 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, lee 
Blacksmiths. J. hi Kline, 2922 Washington Boule- 


vard, Chicag 
Franklin, Brotherhood Block, 


0, Ill. 
Boilermakers J. A 
B JORDI nd ws Wait er N.R 

ookbinders. alter N. Reddick, A. F. F - 
Boot : nd ShoeW heal i gta 

an oe Workers. Collis Lov 

Street, Boston, Mass, . ‘ oly, 349 Suiasher, 
Brewery Workers No President. Y 
Bricklayers Masons and Plasterers. William Bowen, 

University Park Building, Indianapolis, Ind.” 


Brick and Clay Workers Frank Kasten, 327 South 


% i aoe act CES, Til 
ridge an tuctural Iron Workers. P. J. 

‘5 16 b-20 Syadioaie Trust Building, St. fae Me 
room Makers J. M. ‘ 
- tsb ke in Bargin, 1503 Federal St., 
uilding Service Employees. Wm. F. i 

West Washington ‘Street Chlcaxe. ri heat ud 
Carmen. 
ghia asi 

‘arpenters an oiners. Willia a 

Carpenters’ Building, Indianapotis. ng ae, 
Carvers Wood. August S 
Creme New Oke sl we 

armakers, eorge W. Per) h 
bore Street, Chleas oni kins, 508 South Dear- 

rks. Pos ffice, E. 

Building Washington, De qoeree Ay EssOt by 
Clerks, Rallway. E. H,’ Fitzgerald, Cincinnati, 0,* 


Clerks, Retail. To 
iayete Tad W. G. Desepte, Drawer 248, La- 


M F. Ryan, 503 Hall Building, Kansas 


chrempf, 446 East 89th — 
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Engravers, Photo. Matthew Woll, 166 West Wash- 


5 ‘ 
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Conductors, Sleeping Car. M. S. Warfield, 360-61 

Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 

Coopers. Jacob P. Maurer, 6223 South Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. r : ‘ 

Diamond Workers. Andries Meyer, 132 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. - Y 

Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Architects. C. L. 

br et A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D.C. 
ectr! orkers. Sg 

a tr Went imo I A. of M. 

14-15 Bor- 


Blevator Constructors. Frank Feeney, 
age Hall Building, 391 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Engineers, Operating. Arthur M. Huddell, 6334 
*Yale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers, Metal. Norman H. Beach, 1334 Nor- 
ton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ington Street, Chicago, Ill 

Engravers, Steel and Copper Plate. William A. 
Barnes, 121 East 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Federal Employees. Luther C. Steward, 10 B. 
Street S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fire Fighters. Fred W. Baer, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Firemen and Oilers. Timothy Healy, 229 East 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.* 

Foundry Employees. Leonard Holtschult, Seventh 
and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fur Workers. Morris Kaufman, 9 Jackson Avenue, 
Long Island City, N> Y- 

Garment Workers (Men’s). T A. Rickert, 175 West 


Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Garment Workers (Ladies’). Morris Sigman, 3 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y- 
Glass Bottle Blowers. James Maloney, 1006 
Colonial Trust Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flint. William P. Clarke, Ohio 
Fred Vandegrift, 712 
Park. Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Glove Workers. Thomas J. Mahoney, 4173 26th 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 4 
Granite Cutters. Sam Squibb, 25 Gilmore Street, 
Quincy, Mass. 
Haiters. Michael F. Green, 418 Bible House, New 
York, N. Y. 
Hod Carriers. D-. D'Alessandro, 25 School Street, 
Quincy, Mass. 
Horseshoers. Bernard Flatley, 92 Brill Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees. Edward Flore, 
426 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tron, Steel and [fin Workers. M. F. Tighe, 510 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jewelry Workers. Johu O’Hanly, 84 Gladstone 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Lathers. W. J. MeSorley, Lathers’ Bldg., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Laundry Workers. J. F. Brock, 799 Second Avenue, 


Troy, N. Y. 

Leather Workers. W. E. Bryan, Walsix Building, 
Sixth and Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
Letter Carriers. Edward _J. Gainor, A. F. of L. 

Building, Washington, D. Cc. 
Letter Carriers, Rural. ‘Judd Austin, Independence, 


Kan. 
Lithographers. Philip Bock, 205 West 14th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
mgshoremen. Anthony J. Chlopek, 704 Brisbane 


i] 
Meiding, Buttalo, N.Y: 
Building, By i. Johnson, I. A. of M. Building, 


Washington D. -C.* 

‘Maintenance of Way Employees. F. H. Fijozdal, 
61 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich* 

Marble Polishers, Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Helpers. S. C. Hogan, 406 East 149th 
New York, N. Y. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots. John H. Pruett, 423 
49to Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. P. E. Gor- 
“man, 166 West. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 

Metal Workers, Sheet. J. J. Hynes, Rooms 63 r 42 
‘Transportation Building, ‘Washington, D. C. 

Mine, Mili anc Smelter Workers. C. H. Moyer, 
502 Mercantile Building, 

Min wo mown Colica, United 

e Workers of America, e 

1102-09 Merchants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, 


tters’ 
treet, 


or eine Ohio. 
usicians. Jose 
York, N 


, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Pattern Makers. - James Wilson, 1007-09 Second 


Pavers. T. M. Dohorty, 2430 Highland Avenue, — 
‘Paving Cutters. Carl Bergstrom, Box 130, Rock- 
Piano and Organ Workers, Jacob Fischer, 260 Bast on 5 
Plasterers. | E. J. MoGivern, 17 Robbins Road, 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, John Coefield, 1138 
Polishers, Metal. 


Printing Pressmen. 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers. John P. Burke, P, Oo. 
hae ae 


Quarryworkers. No President. 
Railway Employees, Street. 


Railway Mail Association. 
Roofers. George W. Jones, OY south Lincoln Street, if 
Seamen. ‘Andrew Furuseth, A. F. of L. Building, 
Siderographers, Robert Nicholl, 402 Union Avenue, ial 
Signalmen. 
Sta eeployees WA, Canavan, 110 West 40th 
Stereotypers. ane 
Stonecutters. 


Stove Mounters. 


15th and Arapahoe 
John L. Lewis, 


M. J. Keough, 528 Walnut Street, 


Barry, 25 South Hawk Street, 


ae wily Se in) i 
° 


Ge elbGie 


National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, hg 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

port, Mass. 

138th Street, New York, N. Y¥. , 
Arlington’ Heights, Mas: 

North Dearborn Street, Chicago, I 


Tl. 
W. W. Britton, ‘foe Sa 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sons Nears: Oeaas : 


Home, Tennessee. 


Drawer “Kk,” Fort Edward, N. Y. 

‘ Se eng 
WwW. D. Mahon, 260 f 
East High Street, Detroit, Mich. ee eo) 
f William Collins, A. F. 
of L. Building, Washington 4 


Chicago, Ill. " 


Washington, D. C 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. * ate). 
D. W._Helt, 4750-54 North Kimball — 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.* . Depa 


Street, New York, N. Y. ie 
Thomas P. Reynolds, 3822 Sherman 

Avenue, Omaha, Neb. ‘Ni ie 
M. W. Mitchell, 324 American Cen- 
tral Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. L. Funderburk, 6466 Jefferson 
Avenue East, Detroit, Mich. "ae ae 
he gs T. C. Cashen, 39 North Street, Buffalo, — 


LOH 


Rood, 328 Cedar Street, St. rae 


. MeMahon, Rooms i +f 
108-112 Bible House, New York, N.Y. awe 
Tobacco Workers. W.R. Walden, Our Home Life — 
Tnsurance Building, Louisville, Ky. Ree 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors. T. J. Curtis, 
324 Bast 116%h Street, New York, N. M: Vo 
Typographical. James M. Lynch, Bankers’ Trust — 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. : iy ai 
Upholsterers. William Kohn, 230 East 58th Street, 
New York, N. Y. ‘ oe 
Paper Crafts. Rudolph Hein, 124 North — 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. ' Beet, 
Weavers, Elastic Goring. Charles Hunter, 19 West 
Ashland Street, Brockton, Mass. eee a 
Weavers, American Wire. John FB. Curley, 208 
Beech Street, Holyoke, Mass. : et a 


* Railway shop craft unions, which with “B) 
Four" brotherhoods make up so-called “standart 
railroad unions.” ot a, 


UNAFFILIATED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 
The Railway Brotherhoods. re 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, President, — 
L, G. Griffing, B. of L. E, Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
88,000 members. 7 eae 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- ee 
men, President, D. B. Robertson, 901 Guardian > 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 108,401 members. . 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, President, — 
Ww. G. Lee, American Trust Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 200,000 members. ae 


Order of Railway Conductors of America, Presi- — u 
dent, L. E. Sheppard, O. R. C. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 60,000 members. ee 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers. ¥ 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 31 Union Square, " 
New York, N. Y. President, ” Sidney ditman " 
140,000 members. eat Fr 

dustrial Workers of the orid. ‘ 

The Tadusteial Workers of oe Weeeld oe wees Bron. 

in ecavzo, Iil., have a membel D * 
nea 0,000 Gh. Gen. Exec. Bd, R. B. Daly. 


Gen. Sec-Treas., J- Grady. 


ccording to the annual report of the Executive 
‘| Counell of the American Federation of Labor, dues 
paying membership in the unions affiliated with it 
during the sixteen months ending Aug. 31, 1923, 
averaged 2,926,468. This number does not repre- 
sent the actual membership, in that members out 
-of work or on strike do not as a rule pay dues, though 
they continue to hold membership cards. Indeed 
-) so well informed a person as Samuel Gompers, 
“a eaking at the Portland convention, declared he 
Rit not know, and did not know where he could 
learn,-the actual] membership at any given time. The 
“actual membership was approximately 3,350,000. 
‘The average membership on which dues were paid 
to the Federation for twenty-eight years beginning 
in 1897 follows: 


“Year. ©. Membership. | Year. Membership. 
ced 507 Pel etevaate: sibre 264,856 EOL ES. Bit sia 1,761,835 
UO B Fis Peels aes SIS OLG NW LOLD ch oe baad 1,770,145 
Oa ie 349,422 | 1913.,........1,996,004 
oop dadaies 548,321 11914.)04..2. 6 ee 2,020,671 


1,024,399 | 1916.2 222.002: 2,072,702 
1,465,800 | 1917 
1,676,200 | 1918 2,726,478 
1,494;300 | 1919 ,260,068 
,200 | 1920 078,740 
,538,970 | 1921 3,906,528 
“1482,873 | 1023. 2926-408 
11,562,112 | 1924. -2,900,000 


_. . Outside of the American Federation of Labor 
_ there are organizations of workers with an estimated 
total membership of 600,000, of which number some 

- 500,000 are credited to the “Big Four’ Railroad 
Brotherhoods. This makes a’ total membership of 

_ appreximately 4,000,000, or substantially the mem- 
bership reported by the federation in 1920, when all 

organizations were at their peak in membership. 

_ The Labour International Year Book for 1923, 
_ prepared by the Labour Research Department and 

pul ed by the Labour Publishing Company, 
Xia, 388 Great Ormond Street, London, gives the 

- total membership claimed by the International 

* Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) as of 

August, 1922, as 21,991,615. 

_It is stated that no account is taken in the figures 

of minority affiliations of the R. I. L. U. (Red Inter- 

national Labor Unions). 

The statistical department of the Federation 

also lists the trade union membership of Mexico 
at 800,000; of Australia as 684,000; and of New 


s 4" 


It is now generally acknowledged that the co- 
_. operative movement as we know it to-day was 
augurated in 1844 by twenty-eight flannel weavers 
of Rochdale, England, as a means of relief from tbe 
existing poverty, unemployment, adulterated food, 
_ and exorbitant prices, The movement has remained 
-pre-eminently a working-class movement and as 
_ such has spread to every continent, 
- . The United States was one of the first countries 
to follow the lead of the “Rochdale pioneers,’ as 
they are called. The first consumers’ co-operative 
_ organization in this country is said to have been a 
_ buying club established in Boston in 1844, 
_ _ Out of this club grew the powerful New England 
_ Protective Union, which flourished for a while but 

was disrupted by internal quarrels and was finally 

_ supersed by the American Protective Union. 
‘Through the efforts of the latter some seven hundred 
_ stores are said to have been established in New 
During the eat 

Du the earl 
 bandry, farmers” 


oe 


This was 
pported by the Knights of 
_ Labor about 1884, in which the co-operative fonthes 
_ was incidental to their political program, the failure 

of which destroyed the stores. 

1874 a purely co-operative organization, the 
ns of Industry was established. This 
associ pened stores all through the North 
_ Atlantic Coast States, but failed In 1879 through 

- poor business management, i 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


land. as 83,000; which with the 4,000,000 in 
fhe United States makes a grand total of 27,308,615, 
The officials of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, submitted the membersaip figures 
and their report to the Third Ordinary Congress, 
which was held at Vienna, Austria, in June, 1924. 
Tne figures a’e as of December 31, 1923. 


Europe: Austria....... ahve ohare 1,049,949 (a) , 
rus Belgium. yu. <5... che Seek 618,871 
Bulgaria Ooh ae ae eee Dares 14,803 
Czechoslovakia. .......-..+.. 388,294 (a) 
DOONMIALE st.c0 + y Sees cae Aer 233,116 
PROGR TS > ces Mh hisaik>'s.6 anne 757,847 (a) 
GOPMAD ons woce's.c as seas = ead 7,187,251 
Great Britain... 4.6 c600+.05 4,33),268 
HOWARGS. cage 3 +i 9's < aateeathis 182,893 
BUURSORY: Say ahhetek a net sank 167,2 
LEALY acim Suptodlet ~ waeetetatin s 212,016 
FUR OPNAVIR aes 5's" Skies ue cp ale 66,166 
¢ Ap Bre ee Rage Rd WBE 12,658 

EAKCMDUES.. 05555 d casis 5 clas tate 12,100 (a) 
POD Gira) Fs Gne 24 wah spies Day 369,991 
Roumawla ns stiycie< Way chicks 3 
SpAlies, i 55 0. 0fs sacar oa Se by at : Hae 
BWeUGR Saw’ Ss cet Osun tek ‘ 
Switnerlana. 55 55 gr ade uedlen 155,000 

Asta: > Palestine: dsc oot cee 000 

North America: Canada ............. 152,500 

Africa:s South Aiea... sieeve wes 10,000 


tina, (75,000) and Peru, (25,000), are no longer 
To offset these 
losses, however, the Internationa] Trade Federation 
of Jugo-Slavia, Palestine and Roumania have 
affiliated. 

The membership of organizations throughout the 
world not affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, including all organizations in 
the United States and in Russia, is as follows: 


Christian’ Unions j..<5. .. ..oc dec oh okene 5 3,025,525 
Unions with extremist tendencies. ........ 5,758 
Communist Gnlons: 3. s+ 2s pbs neha deck 5,358,064 
Preutrakl Onions: zh sc<je soe" Sok av eckrs Lek 3,965,148 
Masolst in Ttaly. cA. Son ss avan bn ants OU eeRe 2,000,000 
Misocligheous ys, «56. skew veunckie awe tens 7,179,785 

TOW. 32. eis fave Nw Cenc emer ene 22,354,280 


The total number of organized workers therefore 
is 40,928,610. . - 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
; (By the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor.) 


From that time until the end of the century the 

co-operative movement in the United States Jan- 

ulshed, only a few isolated stores surviving. Of 

ate, however, and especially during and since the 

wae ueren in all lines of co-operative activity has 
ved, 

With the beginning of the war prices an to 
rise. Wages rose also but less rapinty Sod ee for 
all workers. Feeling the economic pinch, ple 
began to cast around for some means of relieving it, 
Co-operation seemed to promise one. Accordingly 
interest in the subject awoke and information began 
ie moe of th 

earning 0: e wondertul results obtained in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, Americans set, 
out to obtain these results for themselves. Co- 
operative societies sprang up be fab and a high 
point of co-operative interest and organization was 
aiken in the latter part of 1919 ‘and the first half 


TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
It is dificult to make a clear-cut classification of 


are three branches of the movement: 1, co-o 
credit; 2, co-operation for production, Which in tae 


function of a marketing agency for its memb ; 
undertake to supply them with the necessaries of - 


home and farm, 


; 
. 
4 
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CONSUMERS’ AGRICULTURAL 


SOcIgTIES. 


3 
554, 2,081 


+000 
118,312} 1,413 


The term “agricultural societies’ is used to des- 
ignate combined purchasing (consumers’) and mar- 
keting societies. The figures for paid-in share 
capital necessarily include that used in the market- 
ing activities of the associations. 

The average amount of business done in 1920 per 
society was $99,406; per member, $378.. These 
figures are for the two types of societies combined. 
The average for each type was: Consumers’—per 
society, $100,354; member, $353. Agricultural 
—per society, $95,618; per member, $530. 

The average business per society, both types 
combined, was highest in California (all consumers’), 
$226,292; in Massachusetts, $160,331; in Wisconsin, 
$159,549; in Florida (all consumers’), $142,000; 
in Tennessee (all consumets’), $134,500; In New 
Mexico, $131,667; and so on down to New Hamp- 
In New York the aver etd 4 


CO-OPERATIVES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
! Co-operative societies abroad are on the same 
lines as those in the United States, namely, lending 


_ (credit, or banking), os and marketing, 


selling and buying, and manufacturing. The last 
named type is more developed in foreign countries 
than on this side of the Atlantic. 

There are, outside the United States, over 60,000 
co-operative societies, with a membership of more 
than 25,000,000 persons, according to the 1923 
edition of The People’s Year Book, published by 
the aoe and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 

ieties. ) 

The Co-operative Union of the United Kingdom 
consists of 1.445 societies, of whith 1,321 are ais- 
tributive societies, 6 are distributive federations, 
105 are productive societies, 4 are supply associations, 
6 are special societies, and 3 are wholesale societies. 

‘The total membership of the union comprises 
4,569,089 persons; share and loan capital, £120,- 
408,650; sales in 1922, £262,220,810, net surplus, 
£15,199,008; number of employees, 183,195; salaries 
and wages in 1922, £25,586,278. 

Of the membership of the distributive societies, 
3,819,881 are in England and Wales, 654,384 in 
Scotland, and 44,897 in Ireland. The sales of the 
distributive societies in 1922 were £169,582,357: 
those of the distributive federations, £133,434. 

There are two classes of the productive societies, 
one including consumers, the other mainly workers. 
Pla ig i ten societies in 1922 did a 
trade 0: 318,077. 

The fe 4 Wholesale Society in 1923 did a trade 
of £105,101,558, of which £66,120,000 was dis- 
tributive; the Scottish Wholesale did a distributive 
trade of £17,259,900; the Irish Agricultural Whole- 
sale in 1922 showed a loss on its distributive trade 
of cA LA ce oad of ee aie ioe 

Of the co-operative employees, i 
gaged in 1921 in production and 109,408 in distri- 

on. ’ 
Purine productive activities of the union’s wholesale 
societies included crackers, preserves, S0aD, flour, 
tobacco, lard, margarine, printing, rope and twine, 
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_ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, BY STATES, IN 1920. 
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coal mining, flanne] blankets, hosiery, corsets, skirts, 
underclothing, woolen goods, weaving, clothing, | 
creameries, boots and shoes, furniture, brushes, — 
buckets, iron mills, tinplate, paint and varnish, and — 
pottery. Profit was shown in the manufacture of — 
crackers, soap, flour, lard, margarine, coal mining, 
iron, paint and varnish, and pottery. All the rest 
showed losses. we 
The English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies own 29,109 acres of tea plautations in Cey- —_ 
lon and India. ‘ esa 
IN OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. | 
The following is a brief summary from the la YS 
available reports of the co-operative aycvicen i h 
other foreign countries: : S © faa 
Australia—There are 137 distributive societies 
of co-operatives of the Rochdale type. The sal 
of these societies in 1923 amounted to £6,563,598. — 
In South Australia there is a Co-operative Union. — 
New South Wales has a union, and ‘also a Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society. we 
Austria—The Union of German-Austrian Con- 
sumers’ Societies has, in Austria, 113 retail societies, — 
with 574,000 members; 81 of the societies, in 1923, 
reported a sales turnover of the value of 848,996,- 
469,000 crowns, with savings deposits of 34,330,455 
crowns. The. Austrian Co-operative Wholesale 
Society in 1923 sold goods to the value of 466,-- 
564,209 crowns, and had savings deposits of 6,348,- — 
294,400 crowns. Pe, f } 
Belgium—The Federation of Co-operative Socie- | 
ties (allied with the Socialist Jabor movement) _ 
has over 231,000 members, with a sales turnover 
in 1923 of the value of 88,903,220 francs. It hi 
a hosiery factory and a creamery. et 
Canada—The Co-operative Union has_ ov , 
7,000 members, with 1921 sales valued at $2,465,- — 
253. The United Grain Growers, Limited (M: i v 
toba), has 36,000 members, with 1921 sales valued — 
at $6,908,890. : Petes 
Czechoslovakia—The Central Union of Czech — 
Co-operative Societies has 1,371 member societies, _ 
of which 477 are consumers’ societies; total mem- 
bership of consumers’ societies 498,979; 1923 sales — 
turnover was valued at 1,136,588,719 crowns. The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society in 1921 sold articles 
valued at 980,355,322 crowns. It manufactures — 
spices, underclothing, foodstuffs, malt, breadstuffs — 
and brick, and has printing works. The Union. — 
of German-Economic Societies in 1921 had 303,000 > 
members, with sales valued at 712,625,447 crowns; 
and with savings deposits of 48,211,352 crowns. 
The union makes foodstuffs, ribbon, knit goods — 
and linen goods. ‘ 
Denmark—The Co-overative Wholesale Society 
has 1,806 member societies with 337,700 members, 
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and # 1923 sales turnover valued at 146,958,340 
crowns. It produced in 1923 goods valued at 40,- ‘ 
555,914 crowns, comprisin, hosiery, clothing, bicy- q 
cles, soap, rope, margarine, mustard, chocolate 


and candy, It has seed growing and testing ground. 

Finland—The General Cooperative Union in > 
1921 had 485 societies, with 477,584 members, 
and sales totaling in value 1,025,963,975 noe 5 
of which the wholesale turnover was 359,143.29 rf 
marks. The wholesale turnover in 1923 was 517.- ; 
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4 sales turnover in 1921 valued at 672,965,598 mar. 

4 and in 1922 a sales turnover valued at 464,606,72 

_, Mmarks- 

| ““France—The National Federation of Consum- 
ers’ Societies, which is said to comprise nearly half 

J cL cee of the distributive co-operative organiza- 

_ tions in that country, has 1,340,000 members, total 

gales in 1922 were valued at 1,116,270,256 francs. 
The co-operatives make boots and shoes, chocolate, 
‘canned food, roasted coffee, underclothing and 
_ lumber. They have a bank. Sales of the French 
_ +‘Wholesale Society in 1923 amounted to 270,000,000 
ances. 
' Germany—The Gentral Union of Consumers’ 
Societies had a membership in 1923 of 1,300 socic- 
ties with 3,375,370 members; the sales turnover in 
1921 was 5,197.286,852 marks. mostly from bakery 
and butchering The German Co-operative Whole- 
gale Society produced in 1921 goods (cigars and 
tobacco, matches, SOAP, edible paste, mustard, 
spices, sweetmeats, chocolate, boxes, brushes, 
weaving, fish curing) valued at 234,784.773 marks, 
the total turnover on sales in 1923 was. 13,799,071,- 
745,000,000,000 marks. They also have a bank 
and do printing and publishing. 

Holland—The Central Union of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies has 135 affiliated societies 
with 126,725 members, with sales in 1921 valued 
at 45,000.000 florins. The Roman. Catholics, as 
“well as the Protestants, also have co-operative 
es which together have about 100,000 mem- 

rs. 

“The Co-operative Wholesale Society grinds grain, 
+. makes soap and clothing. and in 1921 had sales 
valued at 14,215,538 gulden, 

_ Hungary—The Farmers’ Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society (the Hangya) has 900,000 members, in 
1,945 branches, with a 1921 sales turnover valued at 

— 3,000,000,000 crowns. 

i .The Hangya makes soap, chemicals, rope, matches, 
' brushes, cutlery and liquor, all of which brought 
_ 200,000,000 crowns in 1921. 
The Central Union of Labor Co-operative Socie- 
‘ties has 180,000 members, with wholesale sales in 
1920 valued at 400,000.000 crowns. . 
} India, British—There are 42,000 agricultural 
credit societies with 1,400,000 members. 

- Italy—The National League of Co-operative 
Societies has 3,600 distributing branches, 2,700 
_ producing bodies, 700 farm organizations, and 1,000 
_ Miscellaneous societies; total mem’ hip, 2,000,000; 

in 1920, 770 distributive societies sold articles valued 
- at 661,800,000 ‘ire: in 1921, the output of 33 pro- 

ducing’ bodies totaled 331,582,000 lire; 243 agricul- 
_ tural branches in 1921 farmed 128,571 acres, There 
are several co-operative banks. 
» Japan—There are 13,770 co-operative societies, 
with 2,850,000 members, of which 40,000 belong to 
_ consumers co-operatives. 
_. Jugo-Slavia—The General Federation of Co- 
rative Unions comprises 4,131 societies—credit, 
cultural and handicraft. 
5 ithuania and Esthonia (the Baltic 
.States)—In Esthonia the co-operatives have 90,000 
- members, with sales in 1923 valued at 2,000,000,000 
rks; in Latvia. 50000 members, with year's 
ules valued at 349,690,472 rubles (also operating 
saw-mill and a factory); in Lithuania, 45,000 
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__ +The largest group of labor banks is that controlled 
Oe the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
either through stock membership or the holdings of 
‘its members. This group, which is being enlarged 
almost monthly, consists of 

- The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
operative National Bank Cleveland, O., the first of 
the so-called labor banks. 

The Peoples Co-operative Bank, Hammond, Ind 
¢ —— Brotherhoods Bank, Min- 
__Brotherhoods Co-operative Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
cottingham Savings & Banking Co., Nottingham, 
\ Federated Bank & Trust Co. Birmingham, Ala. 
__ Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-opera- 
tive Trust Co., New York. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
operative National Bank, Boston. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
its officers also have a large interest, said to be the 
control, in the Empire Trust Co. of New York 
eS Through its members it is largely interested in 
Beretta aretha <r & Savi 
e Brotherho: rust 2 8s Co. San 
Bernardino, Cal. ted ‘i i 
_ The Labor National Bank, Three Rivers, Mont 
* The Potomac Trust Co, Potomac, Va 
The Fraternity Trust Co, San Bernardino, Cal 
The Brotherhood Co-operative Bank, Portland, 


Ore. Fé 
The Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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members, with year’s sales values at 50,000.000 


F 


marks. ‘There the union does pig slaughtering and 
preserves meat. : ; 

New Zealand—There are twenty distributive co- 
operative societies, united in the Co-operative 
Union and Wholesale. 

Norway—The Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
has over 96,401 members, in 416 member societies. 
which in 1925 had tctal sales valued at 108,971,000 
crowns, It has an insurance branch, and a bank, 
and it makes tobacco products and margarine. 

Poland—The Union of Consumers’ Societies has 
149 member societies with a membership of 171,247, 
with sales.in 1923 valued at 7,400,000 francs. The 
union makes soap, lumber, and exports farm pro- 
ducts. The Union of Working and Co-operative 
Societies has 170,000 members, and sold in 1921, 
at wholesale, goods valued at 531,000,000 marks. 

Portugal—The National Federation of Co- 
operative Societies has 95,000 members, with sales 
in 1921 valued at 1,312,313 escudos. 

Roumania—The town societies of co-operatives 
are under the patronage of the Government Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare, and number 107,000. 
with 1921 sales valued at 322,374,058 lei. The rural 
joint supply and sale societies have 210,000 mem- 
bers, and sold in 1921 goods valued at 6ver 250,000,- 
000 lei... The rural credit societies have 753 000 
members and operate banks, which loaned, in 1920, 
over 476,000,000 lei, mostly for the increase of farm 
production. . 

Russia—At the beginning of 1923, there were 
26.006 consumers’ societies of various f . 16,647 
agricultural societies, and 4,818 workers’ co-oper- 
ative productive societies. The All-Russian Cen- 


tral Union of Consumers’ Societies (the Centro-* 


soyus) operates as a wholesale trading organization, 
as well as an organizing, an educational and a prop- 
agandist institution for the benefit of the Russian 
distributive co-operative movement. In 1923 the 
Centrosoyus comprised 87 federations, with 26.000 
societies, and total sales in 1922 amounting in value 
to 66,500,000 gold rubles, it is asserted. The Cen- 
trosoyus publishes a daily paper and a weekly paper. 
They did operate a bank, but the bank is now in- 
dependent. 

Spain—The Catalonian co-operatives have 50,000 
members, with 1921 sales over 50,000,000 pesetas 
in value. The North-of-Spain co-operatives have 
15,000 members, and 1921 sales valued at 15,519,904 
pesetas. There also are 8,000 co-operatives at 
Valencia. In addition, there are workers’ co-oper- 
atives, as well as the Roman Catholic Union. 

Sweden—The Co-operative Union has 886 affil- 
lated societies with 274,269 members, with sales 
in 3 valued at 72,300,000 crowns. It has a 
bank, a margarine factory and a corn mill. 

Switzerland—The Union of Consumers Socie- 
ties has 516 affiliated societies with 363,000 mem- 
bers, its sales were valued at 119,519,480 francs, 
and savings deposits of 7,551,291 francs. It makes 
boots and shoes, prints, binds books, roasts coffee, 
grinds spices, grinds corn, refines fat. makes yeast, 
Makes sauerkraut and charcoal, furniture and 
barrels; has a dairy, a ‘garden village’ and an in- 
surance company. 


GROWTH OF THE LABOR BANKS. 


Brotherhood officials have also set up and are 
directing the operations of the Brotherhood Inyest- 
ment Co. of Cleveland, O., a corporation formed for 
dealing in securities, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ities Corporation of New York, and 
pes soon Brotherhoods Investment Co. of Spokane, 


Largest of the labor banks not of the brotherhood 
or allied group, is the Federated Bank of New York, 
owned by unions affiliated with the-Central Trades 
and Labor Council, and their, members. 

Sots which union interests own or dominate 


Mt. Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, D. C, 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Amalgamated Bank of New York. 

Amalgamated Savings & Trust Co., Chicago, 

Co-operative Banking & Trust Co. Tucson, Ariz. 
Producers’ & Consumers Bank Philadelphia. 


International Union Bank, New York. 
Labor Co-operative Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Ve aide & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, 
Peoples’ Bank & Trust Co., Los An; F 
Eagle Rock State Bank, Los hier ears 
Co-operative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
Brotherhood Savings & Trust Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fraternity Trust Co., Harrisburgh, Pa. > 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co.. indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ny Th oy d STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1923. 
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NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATES. 
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1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. } 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923 
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me Buliding: trades e204 .5<s givisc esti so s.n,cin'sin 394 | 468 | 434] 468] 511 | 583] 113} 206 
-” Clothing nia PT at tert ‘| 227} 495 | 436] 317] 336 | 240] 215 | 357._ 
H Be! Furniture industry.......... * 50 43 26 35 26 17 4 12" 5 
Iron and steel workers... ‘ 72 56 74 76 25 25 10 10, 
< Leather workers..... x 34 19 16 27 32 26 17 17 
2 Lumber industry os 44 299 76 46 38 25 10 13 
a Metal trades. . 547 515 581 452 194 82 106 
a ; Mining: 5). 4). v0 wa 416 ay er A vir 8 a ee 
Ae Paper manufacturing. vs 
Printin and pnbllating Se wed 27 41 0 71 83 506 56 19 
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Slaughtering, meat cutting, and packing...... 70 38 42 73 42 30 6 li 
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‘Strikes and lockouts in the United States in 1923 | $97,823,427; loss in production, sustained by em- 
cost $703,839,575, and represented 20,551,140 lost| ployees, $26,901,443; loss to the public, SO a itd 
days in industry, according to Noel Sargent of the The total estimated money loss, 1916-1923, by 
National Association of Manufacturers. strikes and lockouts, was put by Sargent at $12,- 

Of the money loss, wages not received, totaled | 522,203,356. 
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' The United States Department of Agriculture 
gave out on Aug. 24, 1924, the result of an investiga- 
tion covering the last five fiscal years into the 
condition of the American farmer. The depart- 
ment says that its studies “bear out the popular 
‘impression that American agriculture since the 
slump of 1920 has not yielded a commercial interest 
return on its invested capital or a fair wage for the 
_ average farm operator and his family.” Its official 
_/ summary is as follows: 
Interest paid on total farm indebtedness. con- 
- gumed all capital earnings in the crop years 1920-21 
and 1921-22. In the next two years there was a 
return of 3.1 per cent. on the total capital invested 
in agriculture, including rewards of management. 
This investment, however, was written down from 
$79,607,000,000 in 1920 to $59,409,000,000. Land 
and buildings by themselves were written down 
‘from $66,316,000,000 to $48,300,000,000. 
_ This is the department’s estimate of the extent 


f 


_ to which the value of property used in agriculture 
declined from 1919 to 1923-24. Land and buildings, 
machinery, livestock and working capital make up 

_ the total agricultural investment. To arrive at its 

. present estimate of this capital, the department 

wrote down the census figure of 1920 for land and 
panes on the basis of the reported decline in 

. proved farm land values in all parts of the country. 

- It figured the decline in value of equipment on 

( the basis of ‘current prices and estimated purchases 

of equipment by farmers. The livestock estimate 
rests on the department’s inventory as of Jan. 1. 

Working capital is estimated at 1 per cent. of the 

_ total inventory. While the decline in the current 

_ value of the country’s agricultural property repre- 

sents to a large degree a paper loss rather than an 

- actual loss, it is nevertheless important to the large 

number of farmers who bought land and equip- 

Ment when prices were at their peak. . 

_ The department has estimated for the five ear 


, it was paying an average of more than 
6.7 on mortgage and other indebtedness. 
- Some other figures compiled by the department 
in its study are interesting. It puts the gross in- 
come of American agriculture (that is the value of 
its production less feed and seed) at $15,830,000,000 
for 1919-20: at $12,782,000,000 for 1920-21; at 
 $9,552,000,000 for 1921-22; at $10,592,000,000 for 
; 22-23: and at $11,467,000,000 for 1923-24, 
_. Net income to agriculture was these amounts 
less papereting, expenses, taxes and depreciation. 
With these deductions made, the department figures 
out the net income of the different years to have 


The annual report of the Department of Agri- 
culture prepared by the late Secretary Henry M. 
- Wallace and made public by his successor Secretary 
Gore on Dee. 7, 1924, says: 
“The showing of 1924 brings agricultural pros- 
_ perity nearer, although the improvement it repre- 
_ sents has not yet lasted quite long enough to produce 
_ any marked betterment in the finances of the farmer.” 
c he total area in all crops in 1924 is estimated 
at about 370,000,000 acres, a decline of about 3,000,- 
— 000 acres from 1923 and a deoline of 6,000,000 
— acres from 1919. 
_ The report asserts that the. gross income from 
_ the agricultural production In the United States 
for the crop year 1924-25 may be $500,000,000 more 
) than that of last year. 
Improvement in the wheat situation, the report 
_ gays, was the outstanding event in 1924. ‘Nature 
has been good to most of the wheat farmers of 
the United States this year. She has given them 
large yields per acre and a total crop larger than 
that of last year on a reduced acreage. Reduced 
yields in foreign countries have brought about a 
_ market situation in which the American farmers 
are receiving higher prices for a larger crop. It 
_ seems reasonable to expect that the price farmers 
will receive for this year’s crop will average about 
$1.15 or betver for the year. At this price the cash 
income from the wheat crop, as estimated Oct, 1, 
would amount te about $800,000,000, compared With 
approximately $570,000,000 last. year. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF AMERICAN FARMERS FOR FIVE YEARS. 
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been as follows: $4,954,000,000 for 119-20, $438,- 
000,000 for 1920-21, $865,000,000 for 1921-22, 
EAE a le for 1922-23, and $1,853,000,000 for 


After the farmers had paid interest on their 
total farm debt the income left to them on their 
unemcumbered capital is estimated to have been 
$4,057,000,000 for 1919-20, a loss of $468,000,000 
for 1920-21, a loss of $73,000,000 for 1921-22, a net 
balance of-$964,000,000 for 1922-23, and of $921,- 
000,000 for 1923-24. 

That is the agricultural position as it looked from 
the standpoint of the earnings on all the capital 
invested in the business. When it is looked at from 
the standpoint of the return on the farmer’s own 
capital and the reward for his labor, the picture is 
equally unsatisfactory. On the capital owned by 
farm operators themselves, the rate earned is ed 
at 5.8 per cent. for 1919-20, minus 3.1 per cent. 
for 1920-21, minus 1.4 per cent. for 1921-22, 1.5 
per cent. for 1922-23, and 1.4 per cent. for 1923-24. 
Thus in two out of the five years farmer-owned 
capital earned nothing and had to be drawn on to 
meet interest charges on borrowed capital. ' 

The estimates of the net return on farmer-owned 
capital in the last two years are more liberal than 
those given in a recent survey made by the depart- 
ment upon returns for 1923. In that survey 16,000 
owner-operated farms were covered. Alfewing $870 
tor the value of the labor of the operator and that 
of his family, it was figured that tne farms studied 
showed a net balance for the year of $270, or 1.5 
per cent. on the average value of the farm real 
estate and its improvements. That return barely 
sufficed to pay interest charges. It left practically 
nothing as a return on the farmer's capitai. 

The new study, which covers the entire country 
and includes tenants as ,well as owners, indicates 
that farm operations in 1922-23 yielded 1.5 per 
cent. on farmer-owned capital and 1.4 per cent. 
for 1923-24, after deducting wages for the farmer’s 
labor but nothing for his management. But this 
showing, it is pointed out, is due to the fact that 
the later study makes a more conservative valu- 


, ation of the farmer’s own labor and that of his 


family than the former.one. 

Considered from the standpoint of the return for 
the farmer’s own labor after deducting a commercial 
interest return on his capital, the average farm 
operator, aye the department, in the five-year 
period actually earned less than was paid to common 
hired hands. 

If, out of the total agricultural income, farmer 
owned capital were credited with earnings at a rate 
equal to that which investments in farm loan bonds 
receive, the reward left for management and labor 
contributed by operators was $932 per operator and 
family in 1919-20, $399 in 1920-21, $292 in 1921-22, 
$454 in 1922-23 and $520 in 1923-24. These wages 
may be compared with the averages wages (without 
moan ar to hired labor in the same years. These 
were $675 in 1919-20, $779 in 1920-21, $520 in 1921- 
22, $501 in 1922-23, $563 in 1923-24. 


7 eat SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE’S REPORT ON CROPS IN 1924. 


“Grain producers who had a cash income from 
sales in 1923 of about $920,000,000, may earn this 
year approximately $1,210,000,000. 

“Corn in October was ts 30 to 35 cents a 
bushel more than in October, 025, but corn growers 
will have less corn to sell this year owing to @ reduc 
tion both in the yield and the quality of the corn 


ae 
“Hogs at the farm are now selling at $8.50 a 
hundred pounds. This is about $2 oer the price 
of ayear ago. At this price level the cash income of 
hog producers during the 1924-25 hog marketing 
standing a prospettive reduction: in maerkeang at 
rospective uction marketing 0: 
not less than 20 per cent. 

“The relationship of the Government to co- 
ap should be one of service. It should help 
the farmers market their crop just as it helps them 
to produce crops, not by me th) work but by 
supplying information which f farmers cannot 
get for themselves. To go further would be to 
njure rather than to aid the co-operative move- 
ment. The need for strong co-operative Se 

hasiz T 


economical marketing and standardization of crops 
but the movement should be truly co-operative aad 


SUPDOTE of the menabership aud ou potter 8 autti vert 
pay } 
volume of business.” 4 . . ae 
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Business slackened in 1924 to such an catent that 
the gross earnings of Class 1 railroads (those naving 


ft @n annual operating revenue exceeding $1,000,000) 
ir fell off $338,000,000 in the first eight months, avuut 
; : 8 per cent. below the figures for the same period of 
a 1923, according to the 1924 annual report of the 
; Interstate Commerce Commission. 

+ These railroads on Jan. 1, 1923, had a total cap 


ital 
ization of $17,015,346,711 (stock, $7,242,119,434; 
funded debt, $9,773,227,277), and operated a total 
of 234,976 miles of road and a total of 382,143 miles 
of track (see pages 318-322). The commission says: 
“As a result of a reduction in expenses the net 
railway operating income does not reflect the full 
decline in revenues, the decrease in the eight months’ 
period having been only $69,656,191. For the period 
of twelve_months closed with Aug. 31, 1924, the net 
railway operating income was $912,056,948, as com- 
pared with 3936,790,371 for the twelve months closed 
with Aug. 31, 1923. The corresponding figure for 
: the calendar year 1923 was $977,657,368; for 1922, 
f $776,880,593, and for 1921, $615,945,614. In short, 
the net earning from railway operations have recently 
been better than in 1921 and 1922. but not so good as 
in 1923, which, except for the year 1916, was the best 
year in the absolute amount of net earnings. 
“However, in the calendar year {916 the revenues 
were less than 60 per cent . of those of 1923, indicating 
a decided reduction since 1916 in the ratio of net 
railway operating income to operating revenues, 
which was over 28 per cent. in 1916 and under 16 
per cent. in 1923. This corresponds with the fact 
that the operating ratio was 65.73 per cent. in 1916 
and 77.83 per cent. in 1923. For the first eight 
months of 1924 it was 78.13 per cent. ; 
= 5x75 PER CENT NOT EARNED. 
; “As the annual net railway operating income has 
: been recently less than $1,000,000,000 it is safe to 
say that the return of five and three-quarter per 
, cent. upon fair value is not being received by the 
2 carriers. We are unable to say precisely what the 
x return is, as a fair value for the carriers In groups 
or as a whole is not being determined by us except in 
so far as necessary for the purpose of a general rate 
case. It is well to note in this connection that net 
railway operating income takes.no account of non- 
operating income or of interest charges. When 
these and related items are taken into account the 
result is called, in our official reports, net income. 
From roads of Classes I., II. and IIl., excluding 
switching and terminal companies, the net income in 
1923 was $642,242,713. This was 7.06 per cent. of 
the capital stock. ‘e 
“The corresponding figure in the peak year 1916 
was 8.40 per cent. That the net income in relation 
to stock could be nearly as good in 1923 as in 1916 in 
spite of a greatly increased operating ratio is explained 
by the fact that the railway securities outstanding 
have not for the most part been inflated by the 
present high cost of construction, so that it takes a 
smaller per cent. of revenues to pay the interest 
charges and yield a fairly good return on stock.” 
After reporting progress in the installation of auto- 
matic train control work the commission says that 
for the year ended June 20, 100 collisions and derail - 
ments were investigated, in which 245 persons were 
klled and 1,501 injured. Of these it finds that 
under adequate automatic train control fifty might 
have been prevented and that those fifty were respon- 
sible for the deaths of 113 persons and the injury of 


the report pointed out, 
to Toeeacet half of the excess. To date since 1920, 


provision, $10,845,000 
Government 
of the amount is st lJ in controversy, but the tendency 
of the Government's share to increase was shown by 
the figures for 1922, in which year $1,702,000 became 
due the Government as excess earnings, while in 
1923 the amount was $6,623,000. 

The Commission in the last fiscal year approved 
the issuance of stocks, bonds, notes, an like evidences 
of investment in railroads to a total of $1,795,027,000. 

In reviewing the work of fixing rates for railroad 
service, the Commission remarked that “far greater 
uniformity than now exists (in railroad rates) can be 
attained without undue sacritice of practical con- 
siderations.” This principle was guiding it in its 
general investigations and rate decisions, the report 


explained. 

NICKEL PLATE Meee: ‘nes 

‘he Interstate Commerce Commission con nu 

; in 1924 hearings on its tentative plans for consolida- 
ting the, railroads, Into nineteen, grey 1023, pages 
Y ‘HE WORLD 
ba 13.) On Oct. 11, a substitute Jan was pla 
‘before 


the Commission for four great Hastern systems, 
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built about the New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Nickel Plate ayetents: ecu 
New England roads either to be grouped together as 
a separate system or to be distributed to the four 
mentioned, These tentative plans which were not 
agreed to and therefore not given out, were made 
necessary by the formation of the Nickel Plate merger 
by O. V. and M. J. Van Sweringen of Cleveland, O. 
Phe Van Sweringen brothers had arranged terms _ 
with the several boards of directors and on Sept. 
12 sent for approval their formal proposals to the — A ‘, 
stockholders of these railroads to be merged: New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (the Nickel Plate); 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Hocking Valley; Erie; and — 
Pere Marquette. The new company, if organization 
Dieppe Rte mere bn 
rackage 0 s miles; cap! stoc 3 
$282,468,643; and assets, $1,406,763,793. MS 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920. 1 ne = 


The railroads of the United States are now operated 
under the Transportation Act of 1920. On March 
1, 1920 these railroads, which had on Jan. 1, 1918, 
as a war measure, been taken over for operation as 
one system by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, were, in so far as still under its control (the = 
short having previously been surrendered), 
restored to their owners. ie he 

On Sept. 1, 1920 the Government guaranty of 
income, which had been granted to assenting roads) 
for the six months following the end of Federal con- 
trol, expired by limitation. ve 

On March 1, 1922, two further provisions of the 
Transportation Act expired by limitation, namely: 
! 1) The provision of Section 15 (@) making it incum~- 
bent on the Interstate Commerce ommission 
when adjusting freight and passenger rates during the 
two years beginning March 1, to aim at establishing 
such rates for the railroads of the country as a whole 
or in districts as should afford ‘‘a fair return" on the — 
tentative valuation which was fixed by the Commis- 
sion in July, 1920, at $18,900,000,000 (against a book 
value of $20,040,572,611), a sum ee to 5% per — 
cent. per annum and in addition at the discretion of 
the Commission an additional }% of 1 per cent. to 
make provision for improvements, betterments or — 
equipment: (2) The provision in Section 210 (a) per- — 
mitting the carriers to apply for loans from the 
Federal Revolving Fund of $300,000,000, within 
two years from the termination of Federal control. 

During the period of Government control operat- 
ing costs had been so enormously increased that the 
roads fell far short of meeting their expenses and — 
charges, leaving a heavy deficit for the Government 
to make good. With the return of the roads to pri- 
yate control, therefore, it became necessary toarrange 
for increasing rates for the transportation of both 
passengers and freight. The extension of the guar- 
anty period for six months after the roads had been ~ 
turned back to their owners was for the purpose of: = 
piping time in which to make adjustment. Just — 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission was ready 
to announce its decision, there came the decision of — 
the Railroad Labor Board on July 20, 1920 awarding i P 
increases in a, 9 aggregating 625,000,000 or 
more per year. The roads had asked for increases — 
in rates to yield additional revenue of $1,017,766,000 — 
per annum. Following the award of the Railroad — 
Labor Board the roads petitioned the, commission 
additions to revenue in the amount of — 
1920 the commission — 


the increased cost 
for improvements, 
incr Freight rates—40 per cent. in the Hast, | 


Pullman rates—A surcharge to the roads of 50 per 
cent on rates; Bzcess Baggage rates—20 per cent. — 
advance; Milk tariffs—20 per cent. advance; 

coastwise and inland steamship lines and electric. 

railway companies were permitted to increase their 

freight rates in proportion to the increases of the rail- — 
TO 


in the same territory. 
These increases in rates were expected to add 
revenues of the roads: 


1,500,000,000 to the yearly 
Cee eee Inneely, a sudden decline in traffic cansed 
an alarming salle off in railway operating income, = 
notwithstanding the higher rates received. It then 
became necessary to reduce poth rates and wages. 
Tne commission made 4 horizontal cut of 10 per 
cent. in freight rates on May 24, 1922. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 
17, 1924, definitely refused further rate reductions 
on grain, grain products and hay, sought by ten 
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ates of the Mississippi and Missouri Vailey cereal | higuer toua aay tentative valuations which have 

Bia region ander the leadership of the State of | been made to date, to save them from making any 
Kansas. The commission held that the financial 


payment of excess earnings. 4 eae an 

status of the carriers did not justify the step, while, DEBTS OF RAILROADS TO TREASURY. 
in general, it held that the financial situation of the During the Federal control period, from Jan. 1, 
‘Western grain farmers was showing a slow improve-| 1918, to Feb. 29, 1920, with the guatanty of six 
ment, relieving them of the necessity for the reduction. |} months aecn) ved a asd RE ee advances 
: were made to rai Treasury 
\ SMALL WAGE INCREASES. the Director General and the War Finance Corpora 
» Since March 1, 1923, -wage increases of one kind 
or another have been made by many individual roads 


tion» The securities acquired on account of such 
aD advances, and still held by the United States Treasury 
to their employees:- The Pennsylvania Railroad on} on Nov._1, 1924, were: Obligations of the Boston & 
March 12, 1924, increased wages of about 22,000} Maine Railway for reorganization purposes, $25,- 
engineers, firemen, hostlers and hostler helpers by] 350,000, and the Washington, Brandywine & Point 
5 per cent., retroactive to Jan. 16, 1924; the Pennsyl-| Lookout Railway, $50,000; Indebtedness of 21 E 
vania Railroad also granted a wage increase of about] railroads incurred for additions and betterments, . 
6 per cent to 32,000 conductors, baggagemen, brake-| etc., made during Federal control, $149,804,000; ; 
: men and switch tenders. Early this year an increase} unpaid obligations for loans from the $300,000,000 
of about 5 per cent. was granted to engineers and | revolving fund, $192,275,245; excess earnings during } 
firemen of the following roads: Pittsburgh & West| the guaranty period paid in by 13 railroads, $205,435. 
Virginia;. New York, Chicago & St. Louis; Erie;} In addition the Director-General of the Railroads, 
hesapeake & Ohio, and New York, New Haven &| James C. Davis, on that date, still held $9,081,200 
artford; increase followed close upon the} equipment trust notes unsold out of a total issue 
announcement of the New York Central of similar} 97 §346,556,750, wich had been issued by 78 frail- 
wage adjustments. Increases of 5 per cent. have also} roads; these notes covered approximately $323,000,- 
been granted during 1924 to conductors and motor-| 900 worth of new rolling stock ordered by the United 
men of a number of roads, including the New York,| Stutes Railroad Administration during the period 
‘New Haven & Hartford; Louisville & Nashville} of Federal control and allocated to the several rail- 
' Railroad; Lehigh Valley, and Southern. A wage coad companies concerned. ? 
_ ‘increase, ranging from thirty to thirty-six cents 2} ‘In a report submitted by Director-General of 
_ day to conductors, switchmen and brakemen, was} Railroads James C. Davis, it is shown that of the 
 » granted on June 2, 1924, Je the Chesapeake & Ohio} -jaims arising out of Government wartime control 
retroactive to May 1. This action was in line with | of railroads, settlements covering 99 per cent. of all 
am increase given to engineers and firemen. the mileage (241,194) taken over had been effected. 
increases amounting to 6) per cent. for all The total cost to the Government of the 26 months 
and trainmen, retroactive to May 1, 1924, were] of Federal control and the six months guaranty 
head by the Texas & Pacific Railway. Thes¢| jeriod is shown to have been $1,696,000,000. Claims . 
illustrations might be multiplied almost indefinitely. | amounting to $1,014,397,447 were filed by the car- ‘ } 
- _ The United States Railroad Labor Board asserted } rjers against the Railroad Administration; during the 
in an opinion on June 27, 1923, that the Pennsylvania | investigation of these claims sundry voluntary 
_ system “has persisted in such violation in contempt} reductions were made and the Administration paid 
of the unanimous decision of the United States} to carriers sus on account; this reduced the aggre- d 
Supreme Court,” which sustained the board's-juris-|} sate amount of claims as finally presented for ad- 
diction. The excoriation of the Pennsylvania! justment to $769,974,785. Up to Nov. 1, 1924, 
_ System resulted when the railroad refused to deal! according to the report, $766,124,023 of these claims 
with the elected representatives of the clerks’ Orgat-} hag been finally adjustel, for a net amount paid by j 
‘ ization as Officials representing employees’ organiza-| the United States of $50,200,987. 
_ tion, although the railroad was ready to consider BILLION TO BE SPENT IN 1925 
them as individuals, Judge Dickinson in the Federal} a+ the anoual meeting in. this city on Nov. 19 of : 
District Court at Philadelphia, on Dec. 21, 1923! ihe Association of Railway’ Executives the position ) 
dismissed the suit.of the Brotherhood of Railway] 6; the carriers was elunciated, this among other 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Employees things. deolaring- that. "thére ia ne eOnliHol- ened 
of the Pennsylvania to compel the company t0| to_aay Which calls for any nt ladielntiee a aon 
“Fecognize their delegates in conferences on wages) ), Congress with respect to the railroads, either as 
and conditions, on the ground that the Federal] ?¥ fates Ihboe relationship GF Valuation.© cat was 
Court had no Seah to enforce the decisions of the , raps = 


ard further deel: that ‘‘the railroads are determined 
eo way the board’ Labor Bo and that. the to continue their policy of expansion to provide 
e “court of public opinion.” 
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was in adequate transportation for the increasing commerce 
 Atself, Judge Dickinson declared. had no p of 


_-,execute its own orders, ‘‘and no power has been 

_  ™ delegated to the courts to have the decrees carried 

 out.”’ In conclusion the opinion said: 

The judgment it (the Labor Board) may render 

_ may be acceptable to neither party, but each has 
the legal right to accept it or refuse to follow it. 
If the parties refuse acquiescence all that the board 
‘ean then do is to give publicity to its ruling, leaving 
the parties to their willingness to adjust the dispute 
‘under the guidance and perhaps the stress of public 

- opinion, influenced, or it may be aroused, by the 
opinion of the board.” 

: Dickinson in the 


On the same pence, Judi ) 
ourt at Philadelphia on Feb 


Federal District : 
1924, dismissed the $15,000,000 suit. brought by the 
the Pennsylvania 


ene organization against 
‘Rallroad system. 
~ On Jan, 7, 1924, the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the “recapture” 
 ¢@lause. The proceedings attacking the constitution- 
ality of this clause were brought by the Dayton- 
Goose Creek Railway of Texas, but when the action 
 Yeached the United States Supreme Court, nineteen 
trunk lines had become parties to the brief filed in 
behalf of the road. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
4, 1924, issued an order requiring all railroads whose 
Met railway operating income exceeds 6 per*cent. of 
_ the value of the property for the calendar year 1923 
__ te file with the commission, before M 
] report in the matter. The commission also an- 
nounced that pursuant to a ruling of the Comptroller- 
General of the United States, interest on amounts of 
excess failway operating income payable to the 
United States under the Transportation Act will 
be required at the rate of 6 per cent, beginning four 
. months after the termination of the poked for which 
“the excess income is computed. The newspapers, 
however, at the time stated that few, if any, of the 
_ ‘railroads would pay any of this income for 1923 into 
the Treasury of the United States, since in almost 
‘every instance the railroads would use their own 
valuations of their property, which are sufficiently 


Locomo- 


Cars. 
Other im- 


ay 1, 1924, al 


the country and to strive in every way to bring 


about greater efficiency in operation and a progressive 
reduction in cost.” c { 
The Board of Directors of the American Railway 
Association gave out this statement of e 
for capital eae ‘or 1923 and auth 
1923 1924 


nditures 
for 1924; 
‘otal. 
Dollars. Doliars. 
101,233,000 310,199,2: 
412,26 ,000 885,021,711 
provem'ts 377,425,435 563,800,000 941,225,435 


Total, .1,059,149,426 1,077,297,000! 2,136,446,426 
It is estimated that during 1925 the éxpenditures 


handled _29,432,609,000 
0. car- 


Dollars. 
tives..... 208,966,280 
eseee 472,757,711 


; ‘ 
ear-miles of traffic as against 27,065,426,00 
atter bei tl 


e est year’ 
traffic prior to Sate as rota oberating he 


expenses 
) 827,591,146, 
for the smaller amount of traffic in 1920, 

All records for freight EES were broken in 
1923, according to the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
when the railroads of the United States handled a 
total of 457,589,846,000 net ton-miles, an incréase of 
10,311,636,000 net ton-miles, or 2.3 per cent over 
1920, the previous record year, and 21.7 per cent. 

eater than in 1922. ° The highest loading was 

097 493 tars in the last week of eepre ber, 1923. 
The highest loading in 1924 was 1.119.845 eats in 
the week of Oct. 25. ; 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is as follows: 

Henry C. Hall of Col., Chairman; Charles C. 


E. I, Lewis 
Frederick I. Cox of N. J.; with George B. McGinty 
ry; 1 Ned Holmead OF 1 Soa 


Dist. of Col. 
Assistant Secretary; Thomas A. Gillis of Pa., Chi 
hasipng Agent. - ‘ 


GENERAL ‘ADMINISTRATION 
(As of September 1, 1924) 
Chairman—T. V. O'Connor; Vice Chairman—E. C. 
Plummer; Commissioners—T. V. O'Connor, E. C. 
Plummer, Meyer Lissner, W. S. Benson, Bert E. 
Haney, Frederick I. Thompson, W. S. Hill. 
Assistant to tue Chairman—J. C. Jenkins; Secretary 
—Carl P. Kremer; Chief Clerk—M. J. Pierce; Dis- 
bursing Officer— E. H. Schmidt; General Counsel— 
Chauncey G. Parker. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. 


President—L. C. Palmer. 

Vice Presidents—Sidney Henry, W.B. Keene, H. I. 
Cone; Trusiees— L. C. Palmer, H. I. Cone, Sidney 
Heary, W. B. Keene, J. Harry Philbin, David A. 
Barke, E. H. Schmidt; Secetary—Carl P. Kremer; 
Treausurer—E. H. Schmidt’ General Counsel—Chaun- 
cey G. Parker; General Comptroller—David A. Burke; 
Depariment of Ship Saies—J. Harry Philbin, Megr.; 
Operating Department—W. E. Griffith, Mgr.; Traffic 
Department—F. G. Frieser, Megr.; Depariment of 
Ma ntenance and Repair—Commander R. D. Gate- 
Lease i S.N., Mgr. Marine Insurance Department 
—B. K. Ogden, Mer. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLO’1MENTS. 


(Years are fiscal ending June 30. Cents omitted). 
For tue actrvities of the United Stites Shipping Board: 


Fiscal Year. Doliars. Dollars 
MOUE csciecsude Bebe'a/te 75,820 

TGIS.s Seb puis seams we 359,786 

1919 828,716 

1920 758,97 

1921 430,031 

1922 381,761 

1923 459,000 

1924 11,500 

1925. 344,000 


fe eee 4,049,590 
Regina ¢ to fa S. Treas- 
ury, 1917 to 1922, 
Cn ee eae 453,452 
Total original appro- 
priaticns to U. 8S. 
BE UBS, gt Alan ak dite ot slealeee rer 4,508,042 


For, the activities of U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation: 
For the formation of a 
corporation, 1917 .. 50,000,000 50,000,000 
For the reconditioning of seized vessels (President il 
Allotments from National Security and Defense 
App o7ri.tions). 
1918 ues sees eaters 23,040,44 
1919 (net) ....... ; 


24,988, By 


atl the purchase or otherwise; acqutring plants, ma 
rials, charters or mee 


416,722,228 
- 135,000,000 
‘) 521,277,772 


107,300,000 


25, ‘500, ;000 
2,045,303,000 


uiring transporiation and housing: 
T9197 he em 75,000,000 75,000,000 


5,000,000 
60,000,000 
48,500,000 
12,310,502 
50,000.000 
30,000,000 
205,810,502 


. For recrutting che training a personnel for vessels: 
1919. »250,000 


ee eter esescwvere p 


6,750,000 


000 
1923 (met).......-- ee 
——$—$—$——<—— 


Total allotments and 
appropriations ne) ' 


38,254,185 


Ly THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


Se tO Be cass Berbendse , 


Dollars. 

Pres. allotment, 1918.. 3,971,237 
Pres. allotment, 1919.. 552,871 
Accumulated excess of 

prior appropriations _ 

and proceeds of sales 37,689,498 , 
Settlement of claims, 

1923 ic 335 Pena 11,745,815 


Total returns to U. S. 
"Dreasury Clee ae eeseseccee 
Net allotments and ap- 
propriations to Em- 
ergency Fleet Cor- 
poration up to and . 
including fiscal year : “j 
ending June 30, 1925..... sreeees 5,619,106,006 | 


SHIPS CONTROLLED BY THE BOARD. 


The number, type, kind and tonnage of ships being 
operated which are controlied by the United States 
Shipping Board, as of Sept. 1, 1924, are; 
Steel vessels—Temporarily inactive: 

Vessels under managing agency 

(M. A.), or special agreement 
(S. A.) No. D. W. 
ig Sarit Mii A.) a-Si heaters 

Repairing (S. A.) ........s0cee 

In idle status (M. Free Te 

. In idle status (S. A.) 

Ordered tied up—In port 

Awaiting cargo (at As) | scabies oe D2 

Awaiting cargo (S. A.).......... eee! 


TOUR ALA: vo Fane hake et eee ey 1327, fuels “d 
Vessels under M. & O. agreement—Bare bi 
charter and loan basis to Government depart 
ments. 
Tankers—Repairing. ...........06. 
Ordered tied Up in PONG) ii sarws 


53,959,420 


f) 

- 
* 

HS 


Total temporarily inactive..... 
Steel vessels—Inactive: 


Refrigerators—Tied up..... 
Cargo—Tied up but assigned. 
aa ate assignment. . 
Tankers—Tied u 


Cargo Contract unfinished. . 
TUES, 5 Ves tae non ks oe ale Ree 


Total inactive vessels Io: SOL: 
Steel vessels—A ctive 

Active vessels user managing agency or eee ' 

agreement. As 


Cargo—Operating in specified ser- ee 
biel U. S. ports to for’n ports < 
(BE AJOL See eee 203 1,787,048 


Cargo Oneetny in specified ser- 
y vices U. S. ports to foreign ports ° 


ERT CMM Arras ee. 48 387,286 
Passenger & cargc—operating in fn he 
specified services U. 8. ports to a 


} 287,778 & 
4,000 


foreign, POrts!. Lh 3 Se hes ot eee 20 
Coolie carrier & cargo-Oriental 

feeder service—Ordered tied up. 1 
Cargo—Oriental feeder service— 


Ordered tied uD..........- ars 12,465, 
Barges—West ‘African service.. , 56 
Cargo—Ordered tied up—At sea.. U8 72, 1,280 


Soe 
Rotalyadics aie connec "287 2,502,008 
Active vessels under M. & O. agreement—Bare boat 

charter and loan basis to Government depts.: — 


Tankers—U. 8. portstofor’nports 5 49,043 | 


Tankers—Coastwise..........+..+. 3 29, ' 
Tankers—Intercoastal........... 7 70,943 
,Cargo—Chartered to independent 
GEOMIpPAMies)..2 20) <1, ekegie ses se 2 
Refrigerator—Chartered ‘to inde- 
pendent companies............ i 
Cargo—U.8. Public HealthService 1 
Wem ee S. Army Service...... z 
Tugs -tinder bare boat chatter... 3 2... 
PROG Yo:5. say oo sins vzonty aa 4 pA SU pe SEe aa 
Total active.....ecsesesseeess S17 2,684,536 
Concrete vessess: ; 
Cargo—Tied up.... 1 3,000 
Tankers—Tied up.. 6 41,283 
Total CONCTELE. ...csscceececes 7 44,283 


ra a a ‘ 

7 TY. °? c am, et * . 5 he 
The United States Shipping Board. 

SALE OF SHIPS. ; 

Terms of sale during previous years specified 
that half of the purchase price was to be paid in 
cash and the balance in not to exceed five years, 
covered by satisfactory security. In June, 1924, the 
Board modified this policy to the following terms: 
25 per cent. of the purchase price in cash, balance in 
te1 equal annual payments with 5 per cent. interest 
payable semi-annually, secured by first preferred 
mortgage. Deferred payments for lake-built vessels 
are to extend not over a five-year period. Interest 
on deferred payments on sales for guaranteed opera- 
tion on specified trade routes to be at the rate of 
4‘4 per cenit. per annum. Actual sales made during 
the year include fifty steel ships of a total of 358,960 
deadweight tons. This includes two cargo vessels 
suld for restricted operation in designated trade 
routes to the W. R. Grace & Co., seven passenger 
vessels sold for operation in a round-the-world 
service to the Dollar Steamship Line and a pas- 
senger vessel under similar conditions to the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co. Four vessels were sold at 
hall Bs for conversion to internal combustion 
machinery. 

The United States Shipping Board, on Nov. 9, 
decided to put Diesel internal combustion engines in 
eighteen cargo ships, totaling 1,600,000 -deadweight 
tons, at a cost of about $4,359,000, thirteen will have 
single acting engines and five double acting. Congress 
authorized an ‘expenditure of $25,000,000 of the 
construction loan fund for this purpose, and ap- 
proximately fifty cargo vessels in all so con- 
verted, giving the American merchant*marine the 
largest fleet of Dieselized vessels under one control. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LINES. 


The most important of undertakings from the 
viewpoint of practical shipping operations during 
the fiscal year of 1924 was the consolidation of 
overlapping and more or less competitive lines on 
various trade routes, which undertaking was nearing 
completion at the close of the fiscal year. Apart 
trom the economies made necessary by a reduced 
budget, these consolidations may be expected to 
effect a general improvement in operating condi- 
tions, especially in increased flexibility of the service, 
reduction of Vessels’ turn-around, more efficient 
organization for securing cargo, and a closer super- 
vision over the many details of day-by-day expenses 
of vessel operation. 

The following is a list of the consolidations com- 
pleted by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, ratifica- 
tion in all cases having been made in the calendar 
year of 1924. The operators and the routes are: 


EUROPEAN SERVICES. 


Oriole Lines (Consolidation Navigation Co.). 1. 
From Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia to Glasgow 
(Avonmouth, Cardiff). - From Baltimore, New 
York to Cork, Dablin, Belfast (Londonderry). 3. 
From Baltimore, Norfolk, Boston to Liverpool. 4. 
From Baltimore, Norfolk, New York to Manchester 
(Avonmouth, Cardiff), “ 

American Merchant me (J. H. Winchester & 


Wood and composite vessels: 
ae nee USTs iso ve ata ote: o,cPocare 
ArBeS—ACtIVE. ....-..-..-- 3 
"TUZS—ACHIVE. ieee eee 
Tugs—Under B. B. charter—Or- 
dered tied up..... bes vee 
Tugs—Ordered tied up (M 
Tugs—-Tied up. ...3.....0.-8 


Total wood and composite..... 291% 14,870 


a : ie a rs 

Bef Grand total-all vessels......... 1299 8,910,015 

- Inactive vessels, as of Sept. 1, 1924 

Total cargo ships inactive, 898, of 5,813,732 dead 

weight tons; 6 cargo and passenger, of 60,480 
deadweight tons; 13 refrigerator vessels, of 91,183 
deadweight tons; 26 tankers, of 204,431 dead- 
weight tons; and 10 tugs. 

The total cargo tonnage carried by United States 
Shipping Board vessels for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, was approximately: Exports, 6,710,000 
_ tons; Imports, 2,775,000 tons. 
oy aa, number of vessels owned, as of September 

; 


No. D. W.T. 
Be Sie eee Le hula a SAP Aleele 6 vie 1270 8,854,362 
29 55,653 


1299 8,910,015 
‘ OTHER INTERESTS 
Docks and Wharves: 
_ Hoboken Terminal—The United States Shipping 
rc Board owns and operates this terminal, which 
was transferred from the War Department by 
Executive Order of Sept. 19 and Nov. 2, 1921. 
The terminal consists.of four piers- with two- 
_-_—-_—s« story sheds on each, bulkhead building, and one 
pier with a one-story structure, having berthage 
_—s eapacity for working 16 vessels. Freight and 
-___ passenger business handled. 
Brooklyn Army Base—The operation of Piérs 3 
and 4, Brooklyn Army Base, was transferred to 
the Shipping Board by the War Department 
under permit dated April 13, 1921, and supple- 
ment thereto dated Oct. 15, 1923. These piers 
were leased to the Atiantic Tidewater Terminals 
effective Dec. 1, 1923, and hays berthage capa- 
city for working 12 vessels, eight and passen- 
_ ger business handled. 
Boston Army Base—The operation of a portion 
_ of the Boston Army Base, consisting of wharf, 
two-story wharfshed, pier and two three-story 
odepe was transferred to the S upping Board 
yy the War Department under permit dated May 
2,1921. This terminal was leased to the Boston 
| ‘Tidewater Terminal, Inc., effective Dec. 1. 1923 
___ and has berthage capacity for working 8 vessels. 
. _ Freight and passenger business handled. 
Philadelphia Army Base—The operation of the 
ee Army Base ‘Meek A at the foot of Oregon Ave., 
J Philadelphia, consisting of one covered pier 
«with three-story warehouse, and two open piers, 
s Was transferred Cui teat Board by the War 
; _ Department under permit dated April 13, 1921. 
_. his property was leased to the Merchants’ 
_ Warehouse Company, effective Aug. 15, 1922, 
~ __and has berthage for workin7 15 ships. 
_ Norfolk Army Base—The Norfolk Army Base 
‘a was transferred to the United States Shippiag 
a Board by Executive Order of the President, 
_ . June 27, 1924, eifective Sept. 1, 1924. This 
Seas Propefty consists of two covered piers with two 
om wo-story warehouses and eight large one-story 
AR warehouses. This property is being operated 
y by the United States pAppins Bo a A_por- 
tion of it is leased to the City of Norfolk. There 
_ jis berthage garseyy. for 14 ships. 
Charleston Army Base—The Charleston Army 
_ Base, located on the Cooper River, north of the 
| @i.y of Charleston, was transferred to the Ship- 
* pin, Board by Executive Order of Nov. 3, 1923, 
effective Dec. 15, 1923. Lease for operation 
has been made with the Port Utilities Gom- 
_-____ wission of Charleston, 8. C., effective July 
\ 10, 1924, This property co sists of wharf 
one-story wharfshed and six a jacent one-story 
warehouses,and has berthace capacity for 5 ships. 
Drydocks—The United States Shipping Boar. 
owns four wooden floating drydocks, three o; 
which are under lease and one available for 
lease, Those under lease ate’ Robbins Dry- 
. dock Company, Brooklyn; Sun Shipbuilding 
Die Company, Chester, Pa.; and Alderton Drydock 
* and Repair Co., Brooklyn, The one available 
_ for lease is tied up at Mill Basin, N, Y. 
Bunker Stations—The United States Shipping 


wt a nd SS. Co. 1 
uc amo: ni CO. . From Philadelphia, 
New York to Rotterdam. 2. From New York to 
Rotterdam. 3. From Philadelphia, New York to 
Antwerp. 4. From Boston, Baltimore, Norfolk to 
Faroe a ae eo 1 

osmopolitan ipping Co. . From Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York to Havre, Dunkirk. ' 
a RS ie New York to Bordeaux, St. 

Carolina Co. 1. From Jacksonvill Charleston, 
Savannah to Liverpool, Manchester. 2. From 
Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston to Bremen, 
Hamburg. 3. From Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah, 


; Antwerp. 
American Dizie Line (United Gulf $3 Co., Inc.). 


Mooile Oceanic Line (Waterman SS. Corp.). 1. 
from Mobile, Pensacola, Gulfport to Loni a 2. 
Southern eee Mee ene s 
C) es Line (lLykes Bros. SS. Co.). 1. 
From New Orleans to eeerann Py ey New 
Orleans to Bremen, Hamburg. 3. From Galveston, 
Houston to Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam. 

Ae teviestans Valley European Line (Mississippi 
Shipping Co.). From New Orleans to Havre, Ant- 


werp. 
Texas Star Line (Daniel Ripley & Co.). Fro: 
Houston, Galveston to Havre, cAnewer: ety rae 
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_ Mootle Oceante Ltne (Waterman S83. Corp.). 1. 


- From Mobile, Pensacola, Gulfport to Hamburg | stantinople, Malta, North Africa (east of Bizerta)., - 


Bremen. 2. Ditto to navre, Antwerp, Rot 


7 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICES. 


Export SS. Corp. 1. From North Aulantic Range 
Nortolk to Portland to Greek Constantinople, Black 
Sea and Levant. 2. Ditto to Malta, Alexandria 
Surian Coastland, Greece. 3. Ditto to West Coast 
Italy and French Mediterranean. 4, Ditto to 
North Africa and other Mediterranean and Adriatic 
ports as cargo offers. 

Gulf-West Meuiterranean Line (Tampa _Inter- 


Ocean SS. Co.). 1. From Gulf and South Atlantic, 
Galveston to Wilmington to Portuguese and Spanish 
Atlantic. 2. Ditto to Wilmiizton to Spanish 


Mediterranean, North Africa (west of Bizerta). 
Americun Premier Line (United Gulf SS. Co., Inc.): 

1. From Gulf and South Atlantic, Galveston to 

Wilmington to French Mediterranean, West Coast 


SALE OF SURPLUS ARMY WAR MATERIAL. 


Assistant Secretary of War Dwight W. Davis, in 
his annual report in giving the details of the disposi- 
tion of surplus property since the close of the World 
War, announced that the War Department has 
received and turned into the United States Treasury 
about 36 per cent. of the cost value of the stocks sold. 
‘The total amount received from surplus property 
sales to yune 30, 1924 was $1,095,661,186. The 
original cost value of this property was $3, 166,373,933. 

he original cost value of property disposed of 
du ing the fiscal year 1924 was $187,.733,437, and 
fo: this the Guvernment was able to receive only 
$27,836,625. The cost value of the surplus property 
disposed of was as folluws: * 


During Total to 
Nf Past Year. June 30, 1924. 
se as see ais s due $128,246,854.86 $2.645,451,909.6 
Transferred t 0 : 
other Gov’t D 
artments...... 27,501,528.81 363,229,186.55 
ithdrawals an 
transfers within 
War Dept...... 31,985,054.22 157,692,037 .53 
Woatals..02 40.2% $187,733,437.89 $3,166,373,933.69 


- GOVERNMENT MARINE INSURANCE PROVED PROFITABLE 


The Division of Marine and Seamen's Insurance 
of the Veterans Bureau, created by Congress Sept 
2, 1914, went out of existence by limitation of the 
jaw on Sept. 2, 1924. Congress authorized the 
Treasury Department to insure American merchant 
vessels and their cargoes against the hazard of war, 
amending the act in 1917 to provide insurance also 
for masters, officers and crews of the vessels against 
loss of life and injury from risks of war and de- 
tention following capture by enernies. Congress ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 for the payment of losses. 
This remains intact. Claims amounting to $29.- 


PROGRESS OF MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT. Bes 


The Muscle Shoals electrical power and nitrate 
plants will be ready to operate by July 1, 1925, 
should Congress so desire, Major Gen. Taylor, chief 
of engineers of the army, said on Dec. 1, 1924 in 
his annual report. f ar 

Expenditures of $800,000 a month are ng 
made. Beginning April, 1925, it is expected that 
the working force, which totaled 4,491 on June 30, 
1924, will tly reduced and expenditures will 
average less than $500,000 a month, indicating full 
completion of the work by Oct. 1, 1925. 

The cost of eh ates Doh oy pg 
all funds expen rom the inception 0 rk, 
“as revised Dee. 4, 1923, was placed at $51,123,611. 
There had been appropriated and alJotted to June 
30, 1924, $39,258,410. 

In addition Congress has authorized contracts for 
delivery of $6,541,590 worth of eter and 
materials. That amount, it is estimated, will com- 
plete the project as far as the locks and dam are 
concerned and finish the power house to allow in- 
stallation for operating eight main power units, four 


_ of 25,000 kilovolt amperes and four of 32,500 kilovolt 


amperes. : 
This work will put the structure in such @ con- 
dition that the ten remaining main units may be 
conveniently installed as the market for power 
nade dge in_hi (meager tg 
President Coolidge is annual m 
‘Congress, Dec. 3, 1924, said of Muscle Shoals* 
Ene production of nitrogen for plant food in 
peace and explosives in war is more and more im- 
portant. It is one of the chief sustaining elements 
It is estimated that soil exhaustion each 
resented by about 9,000,000-tons and 


The United States Shipping 
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Italy. 2. Ditto to Adriatic, Greek Levant Con- — 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICES — me: 
American Delta Line ey Shipping Co.). 
From New Orieans and other Gulf ports (excluding 
Mobile) to Brazil and River Plate ports. 
Americin Dispatch Line (Munson, Ss, Line). — 
From Mobile and other Gull ports (excluding New ~ 
Orleans) to River Plate ports. ye 


FAR EAST AND LONG VOYAGE SERVICES. - 
Atlantic Guy & Ortentul SS. Co (American Pioneer ~ 
Line). 1. From North Atlantic ports to China ~~ 
and Japan 2. Ditto to Philippines and Dutch — 
East Indies 3. From Gulf ports to Far East” 
(China, Japan and Philippines) ; ia 
A.H. Bull &Ce_ 1. From Port Arthur and New 
York to South and East African ports 2 From ~ 
New York (Gulf via New. York when inducements — 


Atrica. 


~ » 
Considerably more taaa half of the surplus disposed 
of during the year consisted of used materials and 
broken up ammunition. The average percentage 
of recovery on sales plus transfers, the value of the 
transfers being estimated on the basis of replace- 
ment at 75 per cent of tbeir original cost. was ap- ~ 
proximately 41 per cent. , ol) eee gt en 
The cost v-lue of surplus property on hand for 
disposition ut the beginning of the current fiscal 
year was $68,127,086, for which $27,304,439 repre — 
sented the cost value of land and buildings and 
340,822,647 the cost value of other surplus to | 
liquidated. se. 
_ Properties whose usefulness is in abeyance during 
times of peace, but whose military value for future © 
use is considered .undoubted, have been bg nepeaitar et : 
municipalities or privute individuals at the curre 
market rate, or, in certain cases turned over t 
other departments of the Government by permit 
revucable at the will of the Secretary of War. The 
incorie from leases for the past two fiseal years is 
shown below: : E 


Number Amount. _ 


1924. Faced ctin was seecesseeees 366 $960 603 08 
DZS. socieie boas win cenle ct eljenteee 209 949 648.36 
ENCTGABB., 5 ejsis ops v cles one Sad lete 157 10 954 72 — 


497,331.33 were paid and the books show a net 
profit of over $17,000.000. Outstanding insurance — 
at the maximum exceeded $2,000.000.000. a 
The largest policy written was $8,274,023 on th 
Kermanshaw, trom New Orleans to Havre’ the 
largest loss was $1,467,336 by the sinking pad 
Argonaut. The Mixed Claims Commission b= 
lished by the United States and Germany by the 
agreement of Aug. 12, 1921, awarded the Unit 
States on claims filed by the Veterans Burea 
$24,032,586 86, with interest at 5 per cent. fro 

Nov. 11, 1918. to date of payment. 
v-¥ ye 


replenishment by 5.450.000 tons. The deficit o 
3,550,000 tons is reported to represent the im- 
pairment of 118 000,000 acres of farm lands each 


year. 

“To meet these necessities the Government has 
been developing a water power project at Muscle 
Shoals to be equipped to produce nitrogen for ex~ — 
plosives and fertilizer It ts my opinion that the 
support of agriculture is the chief problem to con-— 
sider in connection with this property It could 
by no means supply the present needs for nitrogen, _ 
but it would help, and its development would an 
courage bringing other water powers into like use | 

“Several offers have been made for the purchaseof 
this property. Probably none of them represents 
final terms. Much costly experimentation is neces- 
sary to produce commercial nitrogen. em 

“For that reason it is a field better suited to 
private enterprise than to Government operation I 
should favor a sale of this property, or long-time — 
lease, under rigid guarantces of commercial nitrogen — 
production at reasonable prices for agricultural use 
‘There would be a surplus of power for many — 
years over any possibility of its application toa — 
developing manufacture of nitrogen. It may be 
found advantageous to dispose of the right to surplus) 
power separately, with such reservations as will 
allow {ts, gradual withdrawal and applicution to 
nitrogen manufacture. 

“A subcommittee of the committees on Ti- 
culture should father te this field and negotiate 
with prospective purchasers. If no advantageous 
offer be made, the development should cont nue anc 
d be dedicated primarily to the 
production of materials for the fertilization of the 
soil ” , 


p PMor 106 wile 
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j The United States Budget. — ES eas ee 
THE UNITED STATES BUDCET FOR 1025-26. = 8 8 
i : ‘COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RECHIPPS AND BEXPENDICURES. 
: Estimated, Estimated, : 
i "cf 1926 1 1924 
. Total receipts... -. 6.2.25... wi hioa' of the public: Aube frome tT oe 88-001,908.207 $4,012,044,701 x 
: I t . TO \ 
Ta liGaey evelnie sae epee d hl mind tint aes 3,267,551,378, 3,534,083,808 3,506,677,715 
“on 22 NMI Til OE ia, a ee $373,743,714 $67,884,489  $505,366,986 . 


‘ESTIMATES FOR 1925-26 COMPARHD WITH 1924-25. , ' 
ates of appropriations for 1926 compared with appropriations for 1925, plus supplemental estimates 
are awaiting final legislative consideration: . 


Sat. varprapeibck GN of Gee . efouralom 
aii: - Appropria- ppropria- al of Est. pro 
hg \y f tions. 1926. tious, 4925. Submitted for 1925. 
i or < 7 
is Legistatt $15,094,545 $14,229,816 $50.000 $14,279,816 
P ony ol emanate 439,960 397,847 43,520 i; r 
- Independent offices: Civil 997,375 947,115 920 1,012.03: 
_ _ Employees Compensation Commission. ..... 2,301,500 B,G50:600 i. ts ies ees 2,650,6 
© -¥Fedeval Board an Vocational Education.... Si22.370 apeanee 944,000 Pry 
iw i MTD TRSTOI 6 O's <n o's w:a-0 pre ¢ 0 crore 5 | , oe ease ss * A 
Peak Komuntnr ¢ 3,701,960 - 3(724'612 76,34 3°799,852 
SUE) MTOR Sanam acetic ee 43,9 808.100 74,31 882,4 
Meat st cate 4,913,500 4,272,284 369, 4,641,864 
CTEM CIS ee ee 24.330,000 30,344,000 ........... 0,344, 
2,342,880 PRESB EY ey ae 2,433,115 
BAS Seam Tale sha ans ts 721,500 681,980 1.260 ~ 683,240 ‘ 
817.890 BETA Loe ee 869,101 
405,700,000  349.065.000 135,892.898 “484,957,898 
Rata be via vnivis op pice 1.578.045 1,777,186 30, 1 807, 
EAN S Oil Sk te ath wield 140.092.750 70,956,024 7,091,162 78 047,186 
22 741.514 23,942,905 1,904 650 1847, 
267.785.596 290,473,724 3,845,439 294,319,163 
24,917.822 21,371,430 1 258,186 22,629.616 
8,335.26 7.981 694,829 676,346 
289.783,978 277,208,327 498,938 27,707,257 
16,130,652 15,027, 737,110 764, 
MPR baie \ Wola to's wes Babs 847,741 147.414,605 33,243 495 180.658,100 
338,551,230 334,553.786 12,599,808 347 153,594 
TN oe SG w chee weer 32,335,827 27,682,067 2,672,048 30.354,115 
Baa Ordinary... Sie eet tense classe: ¥, o/s gat eve e's Sis $1,777,377,711 $1,636,202,788 $202.091,393 $1,838,294,181 
Reduction in principal of the public debt: 
Lis Ry ay oe UUeN LL bd lp Ce sie Ee Sib mies Wie $323,175,000 $310,000,000 ...... +++.  $310,000,000 i 
| Purchase of Liberty bonds from foreign repay~ 
CMON GS S oiaak oss eA Wie Hod Oe cbse! Hae aPC EP ee BOS.000) Sova envy 208,600 
; Redemption of bonds and notes from estate . J 
WRONG aR Gi a Slee soca cog 0 Este cod dm.tck arin eles boat eat 100,000 >. .5.45.de0hs 100,000 
Redemption of securities from Federal reserve i 
BPP WADR GEG elias tec ghlitereunens 7 950,000 SLBA SAND tn we! sinig ic hp aes 1,152,200 j 
Nedemption of bonds, étc., received on account M i 
SEN oO Gaia apne LRN a eed ie 160,641,130 - 160,345,601 ........... 160,345,601 ; 
$484,766,130 $471,806,401 ........ ++. $471,806, 
«+ 8830.000,000 865,000,000 .......... . $63/000,000 f 


Grand Total 
‘The budget of the United States for the fiscal year 
_ 1925-26, given above, was presented to Congress by 
President Coolidge on Dec. 2. 1924. The Director 
of the Budget estimates the revenues for the Post 
Office Department will amount to $67,410,000 
casting a surplus in postal revenue of $10,033,995, 

ich Pan is included in the estimate surplus of 


rec 
) ‘reduction of the appropriation of the Interior 
artment, amounting to $25,500,000, is due to the 
ing pension roll resulting from the death of 


ers. 
i luction was made in the Veterans Bureau 
f 000,000, which included a drop from $89,000,- 
to $38,000,000 for vocational rehabilitation, due 
to decreasing necessity for giving vocational trainin: 
men wounded in the war, a reduction of $7,000,00 
for hospital construction, and a reduction from 
$127,800,000 set aside a year ago for possible bonus 
‘payments to $62,000,000. will be suffi- 


,000, as estimat 
Serie avtinaiice for ri d harbors ts $56,237 600 
mates for riv rs is S 
mated that $0,541,590 will be needed to com- 
No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. Of this amount 
will be required this your and will be 
a@ supplementa) estimate for 1925. The 
3,040,390, is provided for in the new 


A i t reclamation purposes the estimate of 
ST 87, President ears 


and the President earnestly recom- 
men the enactment by Congress of the bill 
. introduced during the last session authorizing a 

yearly appropriation of not exceeding $10,000.00 
for a eee building Program in the District 


‘The reduction in the ‘Treasury Department 
estimate,of $16,810,000 is accounted for oY the fact 


$3,092,143,841 $2,973,009,189 $202,091,393 $3,175,.100,582 
637,376,005 


$3,729,519,846 $3,586,654,385 $202,091,393 $3,788,745.778 


613,645,195 , 613,645,195 


that tax refunds amounting to $16,140,000, resulting 
irom the 25 per cent. reduction in the income taxes, 
were included in the expenses for the current year, 
and no like item was necessary in the new bu 3 
More than half of the $2,288,000 increase for the 
Department of Justice was accounted for by the 
amount set aside for the “investigation and prosecu- 
tion of war frauds." The net increase of $62,000, 

in the amount set aside for the Department o' 
Agriculture is “due primarily to an increase from 


313,000,000 to $80,000.000 for the construction of 
rural post roads. ’ : 


The cut of $23,000.000 in the appropriation for + 


the Na red Over many it 
of expenditure but a large part was due to the = 
tion of a fund der the heading of “in. 
For this $7 


‘ular army 
officers, — 

ms 
to 

current year; 


at the citizens’ traini 
29,000 instead of 33,900 as during the 


» Madeed eal 


et ie 


' 
2 


: 


and the Militia Bureau will maintain an averag 
strengtn of 173,500, a reduction of 3,500 from the 
present. authorization. | 


Eresidant Coolidge, in transmitting the budget, 


“For the national defense the estimates amount to 
$549,000,000, which is $29,000,000 less than the 
amount available this current fiscal year. These 
figures do not include non-military items of the War 
and Navy Departments. Tats reduction is made 
in accordance wita my belief tnat we can have ade 
quate national defense wita a more modest outlay of 
the taxpayers’ money. Further study may point the 
way to additional reduction without weakening our 
national defense, but rather perfecting it. This 
nation is at peace with the world. We ov longer have 
international competition in naval construction ot 
Major units. We are concerned primarily with the 

taining adequate preparedness. We should 
have adequate preparedness in 1926 Within the limits 
of the amount recommended. 

“Aside from the important factor of training per- 
sonnel, our national defense is largely an industrial 

roblem. To-day the outstanding weakness in the 
ndustrial situation as it affects oational defense is 
the jaadequavy of facilities to supply Air Service 
needs. ‘Cue airplane industry in tuis country at the 
Present time is dependent almost entirely upon 
government business. To strengthen this industry is 


PRESIDENT COOLIDCE’S SECOND ANNUAL MESSACE. iad 


President Coolidge sent his second annual message 
to Congress on Dec. 3, 1924. He did not read it in 
person. The main points were: 

“Our domestic problems are for the most part 
economic,” he said. 

“In my opinion the Government can do more to 
remedy the economic ills of the people by a system of 
tigid economy in public expenditure than can be 
accomplished through any other action. The costs 
of our national and local Governments combined now 
stand at a sum close to $100 for each inhapitant of 
the land. A little less than one-third of this is 
represented by national expenditure, and a little 
more than two-thirds by local expenditure. It is 
an ominous fact thut only the National Government 
is reducing its debt. Others are increasing theirs at 
about $1,000,000,000 each year. The establishment 
of a system of drastic economy in public expenditure, 
which has enabled us to pay off about one-fifth of 
the national debt since 1919 and almost cut in two 
the national tax burden since 1921, has been one of 
the main causes in re-establishing prosperity. If at 
the close-of the present session the Congress has 
kept within the budget, it will then be possible to 
have a moderate amount of tax reduction ard all 
the tax reform that the Congress may wish for during 
the next fiscal year.” 

The President urged the repeal of the new publicity 
provision of the Income Tax Law; a scientific revision 
downward of the surtaxes; and opposed excess 
profits taxation. 

He favored the sale of the Muscle Shoals hydro- 
electric plant or long-time lease under rigid guaranties 
of commercial nitrogen production at reasonable 
prices for agricultural use. ~ 

Noting the ‘beginning of the restoration of 
agriculture to a prosperous condition,” and the great 
need of the farmer for markets and improved methods 
of distribution, the President deferred recommenda- 
tions until the Agricultural Conference he had called 
should make its report. 

Noting also the progress in recuperation made b 
the railways and their gain in efficiency, the Presi- 
dent emphasized the necessity of expediting the 
consolidation of the railroads in larger systems, 
speeding up the valuations, and amending the labor 
sections of the Transportation Act, but recognizin 
that “the public has a right to the uninterrup 
service of transportation.” a 

‘On national elections the President said: “I am 
of the opinion that the national laws governing the 
choice of members of the Congress should be ex- 
tended to include appropriate representation of the 
nespective parties at the ballot box and equality of 
representation on the various Registration Boards, 
wherever th2y exist.’’ - 

While believing thoroughly in the army and navy, 
in adequate defense and preparation, in the policy 
of working toward the full treaty strength of the 
navy, the President is opposed to any policy of 
competition in building and maintaining land or 

armaments. 

Of foreign relations the President said: 

“At no period in the past 12 years have our foreign 
relations been in such a satisfactory condition as 
they are at the present time. Our actions in the 
recent months have greatly strengthened the Ameri- 
ean policy of permanent peace with independence. 
The attitude which o Government took and main- 
tained toward an adjustment of European reparae 
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to strengthen our national defense. For the Air 
Service of the army and navy, and the Air Mail Service, 
the estimates, including contract authorizations, 
amount to $38,945,000. This contemplates an | 
expenditure with the industries of $18,287,000 for 
the procurement of airplanes, engines and accessories. 
The remaining $20,658,000 is for maintenance, opera- 
tion, experimentation and research. i we 
‘The amount of $38,945,000, however, does not 
include all that will be available for this service in 
1926. Amounts contributing to the Air Service carried My y 
in other estimates, and usable war supplies, will — 
make a total availability conservatively estimated at 
335,000,000." 
President Coolidge, speaking on Federal aid to the’ 
States and on economy, said: 
“For Federal aid to States the estimates provide 
in excess of $109,000,000. These subsidies are — 
prescribed by law. I am convinced that the broaden- | 
ing of this field of activity is detrimental both to 
Federal and State Governments. Efficiency of — 
Federal operations is impaired as their scope is unduly | 
enlarged. Efficiency of State Governments is im- 
Paired as they relinquish and turn over to the Federal 
Government responsibilities which are rightfully — 
theirs. I am opposed to any expansion of these 
subsidies. My conviction is they can be curtailed 
with benefit to both the Federal and State Govern~ 
ment;3.” ‘ ca 
ni) \ 


tions, by pointing out that it was not a political 
but a business problem, has demonstrated its wisdom — 
by its actual results. We desire to see Europe restored y 
that it may resume its productivity in the increase of 
industry and its support in the advance of civiliza-' 

5 ; i. 
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“We look with great gratificatton at the hopeful — 
prospect of recuperation in Europe through the 
Dawes plan. Such assistance as can be given through — 
the action of the public authorities and of our private 
citizens, through friendly counsel and co-operation 
and threugh economic and financial support, not 
for any warlike effort but for reproductive enterprise 
not to provide means for unsound Government — 
financing but to establish sound business administra- | 
tion, should be unhesitatingly provided. Wextg 
“While we desire always to co-operate and to help, 
we are equally determined to be independent and free, 
We do not wish to become involved in the political — 
controversies of others. Nor is the country disposed — 
to become a member of the League of Nations or to 
assume the obligations imposed by its covenant. 
Our representatives took a leading part in those 
conferences which resulted in the establishment o 
The Hague Tribunal, and later in providing fora 
Permanent Court of International Justice. I be- 
lieve it would be for the advantage of this country 
and helpful tothe stability of other nations forus to 
adhere to the protoco! establishing that court upon — 
the conditions stated in the recommendation which _ 
is now before the Senate, and further that our country 
shall not be bound by advisory opinions which may — 
be rendered by the court upon questions which we 
have not voluntarily submitted for its judgment. — 
This court would provide a.practical and comveueny 
tribunal before which we could go voluntarily, but 
to which we could not be summoned, for a determina- 
tion of justiciable questions when they fail to be 
resolved by diplomatic negotiations."” vey 
He expressed sympathetic interest in proposals t 
outlaw war, but on account of proposals alread, 
made by other Governments for a European Cor 
ference deferred a hope of a supplemental Washingto: 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments until 
the outcome of that action is known. ‘ He? 
The President is opposed to the cancellation of 
the fore’ ch 42 per cent. has now 


Commission be extended. ” ; 
The President advocated flood ccntrol of the Miss 
pe and the Colorado, the St. Lawrence Waterway 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal; separate reforma- 
tories for Men and women; a national police bureau 
for gathering and distributing information; payment 
of the last of the French Spoliation claims; adminis- 
trative features of the Restrictive Immigration Law — 
made more humane; passage of the Anti-Lynching 
Bill; extension of the civil service to include First, 
Second ahd Third Class Postmasters and the field 
force of the Prohibition Enforcement Unit; reorgan- 
Jization of the administrative departments of the 
Government; improvement eare for disabled 
veterans; a self-sustaining reclamation ee hs 
reform of procedure in the Federal Courts to provide 
relief for congested dockets, and expedition of court 


edure in criminal ¢ases; and a readjustment of 
the duties of the United States Shipping Board. 


report. made public Dec. 4, 1924, in discussing 
taxation, said: Pa 
“The President on signing the Revenue Act of 
1924 issued a statement in which he pointed out 
. its defects and indicated that he viewed the bill as 
@ Measure of temporary relief but not a genuine 
tax reform. Iam in hearty accord with those views. 
’ act, while granting many desirable reduc- 
tions in taxes, failed to provide changes in the tax 
‘system for which there is’ a pressing need. The 
problem, therefore, before us now is not so much 
one of tax reduction as of tax reform. The attention 
of the Congress should be directed’ principally to 
the excessive surtax rates and the confiscatory 
estate tax rates. The gift tax is unworkable and 
unduly hampers legitimate business. The publicity 
provision in the Revenue Law, in my opinion, is a 
MIhistake of policy and will be detrimenta’ to the 
revenue. 

“Taxation should not be used as a field for social- 
istic experiment, or as a club to ‘punish success, but 
a8 & Means of raising revenue to support the Govern- 

; ment, The controlling elements are not political. 

_ The last two preceding Secretaries of the Treasury, 

both under another political administration, pre- 

_ isented to the Congress the same economic view- 

' point with respect to high surtaxes as that which 

‘was advanced by the Treasury and raised the greatest 
controversy during the recent tax legislation. 

“The purpose of taxation is to ralse money, not 
only in the particular year in which the tax is assessed, 
but to leave the source from which the revenue 
is to be derived permanently unharmed, so that 
in the next year and in the years following, similar 
taxes will produce adequate revenue from this 
source. The power to tax has been well called the 
power to destroy. But the continued existence, 
not the destruction, of its source of revenue is the 

' object of the Treasury. 


WHERE WEALTH ESCAPES. 
“The argument is made that the wealthy should 
bear substantially the whole burden. It is quite 
obvious that we could not collect solely from those 
having incomes in excess of $300,000 a year, the 
~ $861, of p 

receiv 
_ income of 
was but 


— required. 
tax smaller incomes if the Government's require- 
ments are to be met. 
“Again, if we attempt to levy taxes inherently 
too high, those whom we seek to tax will find some 
_ of the many ways of avoiding the realization of an 
F income which can be reached by taxation, and 
ig jhe source of the revenue will decline. Those having 
_ incomes in excess of $300,000, had in 1916, aggre- 

“gate incomes of nearly $1,000,000,000 under a 15 

- per cent, maximum tax. This would have been 

more than sufficient to provide for the total income 

tax collected in 1922 from all classes, but’ by 1922, 

_ the aggregate income of this wealthy class, with 

the maximum rate of tax at 58 per cent., had dropped 
to $365,000,000. There was less income upon 
which taxes could be levied. As a matter of fact, 
about as much tax was collected from this class in 
1916 with the 15 per cent. maximum tax as in 1921 
with the maximum rate of 73 per cent. 
“Taxation in America is not the simple question 
ot i acengeed a tithe of the product of a kg agri- 
cultural people. We are a nation of 48 States, 
each with its own laws of property and corporate 
‘anization, none of which is subject to the Federal 
vernment We have the anomaly of 4 Govern- 
- ment seeking to collect income taxes and at the 

- game time providing legally authorized means of 
_ avoldihg payment of the tax by the issuanse of fully 

tax-exempt securities through its own agencies and 

a refusal to tax the income from the enormous 

mags Of securities being issued by State and muni- 

cipal governments. With so many doors to the 

house, the effort to close them all has given us the 

most intricate tax law in history At the apex of 
_ this structure, we have maximum rates of tax and 
_-@ publicity provision which not only encourage tax 

avoidance but make its avoidance, unless human 
nai be changed, inevitable. 

“Ways will always be found to avoid a tax so 
inherently excessive. The solution of the problem 
lies not In passing more laws but in adopting laws 
with more reason. A reasonable rate of tax will 


‘Make elaborate, expensive methods of avoidance 


piyou bien A reasonable rate of tax will make 


 gecomplishment. 


‘y SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MELLON ON TAXATION. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, in his annual 


e administration of the tax laws more simple of 


“There is, in addition to the intricacies of our 
income tax and the impossibility of a strict enforce- 


Secretary Mellon on Tazation. Bit, Cae 


ment, a much more serious effect of excessive tax- 


ation, both income and estate, on our industry and 


initiative. To make a new venture, to start a new 
business, to build a new building, to construct and 
not just sit passive, means risk, Where that risk 
involves capital, the probable rate of return must 
compensate for the risk taken. Yet the law now 
says to the man of large income: ‘If you lose on 
your venture, you will pay 100 per cent. of the loss; 
if you win, the law will take 50 per cent. of your 
profit.’ These are not the odds which encourage 


adventure.or the production of income which w. 
yield its revenue to the Government, 


“We have, then, the blighting effect of excessive 


rates, which compel avoidance and destroy initiative, 


and by both means diminish the returns from the 
upper brackets, from which the Government has 
been taking a large part cf its revenue. If these 
brackets become unproductive, the revenue can be 
made up only. by higher taxes in the lower brackets 


and by decreasing the present exemptions so that 
the tax will apply upoa smaller incomes. 


REVENUE DECREASING. 
“While it is true that income and estate taxes 


will always yield revenue, it is not true that they 
will yield sufficient revenue to contribute their-share 
to the support of the Government, unless adjusted 
economically. In the seven-year period. from 1916 
to 1922, as to which we now have income-tax statis- 


tics, the reported income of those having incomes 


in excess of $300,000 dropped from $9892,000,000 
to $365,000,000, and the percen 
this class to all income report dropped from 
15.77 to 1.71 per cent. During the four years in 
which the 25 per cent. maximum tax on estates 
has been felt in revenue, receipts from this source 
have arepped from $154,000,000 in 1921 to $102,- 


e of income of 


in 1924. Should this tendency continue 


and the evidence is that it will and be accelerated 
in the estate tax, where the maximum has been 
raised from 25 to 40 per cent., then both taxes will 
be indeed unproductive. 


“Tt may be truly said, therefore, that the man 


with small income is more interested than are the 
wealthy themselves in seeing that the tax upon 
high incomes and larg: 
sound. With all the world opening to investment, 
with new tax-exempt securities being issued at the 
rate of more than $1,000,000 
other means of escaping, the wealthy need no guar- 
dian. But to the extent that they are encouraged 
and do avoid taxation, the burden will incvitably 
be shifted to those with small or moderate incomes. 
The Government must live. The inevitable result 
of uneconomic taxation is to raise the price level, 
so that 97 per cent. of the people in the country, 
who pay no income tax directly, must make thei 
payments indirectly in what they buy. They, too, 
are vitally interested 


e estates is economically 


,000 a year, and with 


“In all probability the recommendation of the 


Treasury of 25 per cent. maximum gurtax plus a 
6 per cent. normal tax, a total of 31-per cent., is 
above the belt of maximum profit. A total maxi- 


mum tax of 15 per cent. might be on the lower side 


of this belt of profit. But at least the maximum 
rate should be brought within the limits of the belt. 
It would be more profitable to collect 30 per cent. 
of the $1,856,000,000 of aggregate net income of 
those having incomes above $100,000 in 1916 (a year 
of 15 per cent. maximum tax) than to collect 50 
per cent. from similar incomes aggregating $892,- 


et cag in 1922 (a year of 58 per cent. maximum 


|X 

“Tt has been the belief of the Treasury, and it is 
borne out by experience, that, if taxes are too high, 
the source of revenue diminishes and the tax be 
comes less and less productive. During the period 
covered by available statistics, the percentage of 
aggregate income reported by those with incomes 
of $100.000 or more to the total income of all classes 
reporting dropped from 29.47 to 4.18 per cent. 
and in the $300,000 or more class from 15.77 to 1.71 
per cent. In 1922, however, the maximum rate 
was reduced from 73 to 58 per cent., and the higher 
brackets recovered somewhat, the $100,000 class 
increasing its percentage from 2.37 to 4.18 per cent., 
and the $300.000 class from .78 to 1.71 per cent. 


This illustrates clearly the advisability of reduc! 

the rates on the higher incomes ae that more meee 
proportionately may be available for taxation and 
the burden not have to be borne by the smaller 


incomes. 


“An even more SEES example is the case of 

2 these were taxed at the 
regular surtax rates. In 1922, for the first time, a 
flat rate of 124% per cent. was levied. Between 
these two years the number of taxpayers with 
incomes in excess of $300,000 increased from 246 
to 537, and of this number, 165 would not have 
been in that class except for the realization of capital 


capital ga ns. Prior to 19: 
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gains. Prior to the insertion of the capital gains] heritance ta “< 
_ L x x, then the Federa i 
panier in the law, investments did not change} its full Federal tax. If a State Aaipocce Bene to: ee 
aaTied le” eSranus eh hls Source Wiss | tothe hal Neder eae "ry Semon und he Seats 
: ; s eral tax. I 

the rate of tax was reduced te 12!¢ per cent., how-/| tax exceeds 25 per Sekt. of the srederal ax thee, 

tt the Government opened up a vein of revenue additional burdens are laid upon the estates of 

ch in that one year yielded over $31,000,000 in| decedents domiciled in the particular State imposing 
ae It is quite obviously of as much advantage} sucha tax. The incentive ‘s for each State to adopt 

he Government that the tax on capital gains be} rates which will be equivalent to 25 per cent. of the 
2d ae aged Ave paws Feed oe alge cp cae Federal tax. The credit, therefore, is not necessarily 
nefite re-| & materia’ i 

moving some of the load from him. The rate. was | dictions. Soutubaritine ner Ty erate 
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such as permitted the traffic to move, and it did “There is conflict between the States them: es 
5 ~ 5 le 
move, to everybody’s advantage. It is quite possible under our complex eee af 
TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES. property ownership in America for the various States 


- and the Federal Governm | 
saOne of the most dificult problems the tneome | eaves more than 100 per et. of 8 ariouar Sate, 
There are two solutions: First, eliminate the tax- miline the aunt of ier manifest injustice will 
exemption privileges second adjust the tncome-tax| Sf" ating power Oy" the States aud the Sederat 
rates, 90 that the value of tax exemption as @ means) Government is the interost of the Good of the whole, 
requires a constitutional amendment, and its adop- ah Ghee ot Hee a feature might well have 
pens met with serious political opposition. Also, “In addition, ahead pee be a well-defined 
gine Se ee hedhecn ~' Ronit view on the part of State authorities that the occu- 
that a taxpayer should not be permitted to.teke ual Pele OF She Held Gt dest cane ee oe 13 
<4 ge be gy Se 1 Een es is unfair to the States, since the Federal tax on mie 
quicereipt tht received by him and which h very materially into the revenue which the State va 
Lp g vt sd a F nataa while He can obtain through this type of taxation. In many 
” menos ee oe eaiog. aaah tite States, Federal taxes are a deduction from the gross 
tofore that a constitutional amendment to estate before the State's death duty is levied. “The 
ee ne te panoed “ty we — direct effect of the Federal tax, therefore, is to — 
Dp prop y the Congress, decrease the amount of the estate subject to the 
feels that the recognition of the necessity for this} State tax. A $10,000,000 estate is reduced less 
—, oy, pre hae Bee se ee and that an than $7,500,000 if the Federal tax is first deducted. 
0 Naot See urs Goes: in the} 12directly the Federal tax is so high that it hasa 
< Fully mp es 00 ng in the} strong tendency to decrease both the size of the 
hands of the public now amount to Se zoe cea, estate, which is the usual result of avoidance of 
i excessive taxes, and the value of the property in 
se nage 1 gs phe 2 iz aie th security | ree the estate, which is the economic effect of eae i , 
man of large income lies wholly in the fact that the] tax, so that graduated death duties of the States = 
tax-exemption feature gives him more free income} are’ much less productive. ‘ 233 home 
t. maximum estate tax 
return from which the Gov was first full: ; 
y reflected in revenue. The return 
the present law, i _ man has an income of $100,000 | trom Federal estate taxes for that and subsequent 
; Sri 


roject, the new pro. a 
or every $1 he wou eedcerv>opoesvevege $154,000, Ai 
same money in tax-exem Qe cev cere sseeeeeeeeceeers 139,000,000 
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ty, pet re “For the first three months of the current fiscal 
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; With higher incomes, the disparity is even greater. year, estate taxes have aggregated $19,703,126, as 
a If the Treasury's Le aniston for a maximum | against $23,357,400 for "the first three months of «| 
aggreg the previous fiscal year. This is a clear showing 
the relative values would be $1.44 to $1, or 6% per| of the progressive failure of a tax inherently ex-— 
cent. taxable as compared with 44 per cent. exempt. | cessive. With a 40 per cent. maximum rate in the 
The difference between an investment in ordinary Revenue Act of 1924 we may expect an acceleration. 
productive business returning 8 per cent., the re of this tendency. j oaay 
uirement under the present law, and 6% per cent. Death taxes are taxes upon capital. It is obvious 
e the requirement under the Treasury rates, to equal} that if the Government, to maintain Itself, were = 
a 44% per cent. tax exempt, is the difference between | to take 50 per cent. of every estate, small or large, 
@ sound investment and & speculative investment. and if, on the average, in the course of a generation, : 
One will be accepted. the other not. @ man could not double his inheritance, there would ee 
° “Tf the income-tax rates are reduced to & reason- vem pee ani of an bray a country = 
ie gure ax-exempt securities to the | 42 mately nothing would be le Apa. 
ae See aS angen ing Rud many will put “Inheritance taxes are based upon capital values. 
+ -HEoney into busines; or new, projects and be | Since An executor, mes orth assets of the estates 
; t it will give them | he Ss 8 state 
Ss content with less return because on or | at what i snare Bors a forced silo. it anh estate 
oa vestments the Government gets revenue; } Mui realize upon some stock not generally in, 
. alg Conc securities it gets nome. By such | or @ piece of real estate, for example, it can do s0 
investments capital is provided for industry at lower | only by reducing the price until a bargain figureis 
f. rates and the appalling increase of State and munici- reached which will attract purchasers. henthenext 
pal indebtedness, with its inevitable taxation of oy Sr ge ee ORT ep gine ae ‘ 
not encour: f ’ ¥ 
people to pay this ce rape a upon the lower price fixed by the sale of the assets ~ 
ESTATE T. : of the first estate. Thus we have a permanent lessen- 
‘state taxes offer a field of taxation which has| ing of values and a continuous exhaustion of the — 
occupied by the Federal Government four | source for death taxes. Any tax which thus mate-— 
times in its history, and each time until the present | rially lowers values. destroys itself. A man will nob 
ished to the States when the] seek to build up 2 large fortune just to have it tals 4 
for which additional taxation | away from his family at his death, ; 
ad passed. The first time was THE GIFT TAX : te 
after the Revolution; the second, h, “ . . 
{ivi Wart the third, during he Spaniel |» The giitas Pivot Teferencs. to comm 
= iy ur’ i 1 G. 
Wino ero cect Airdate bomemunte es ie nga ea 
a ion ex t | and not up W: e other provisions 4 
similar taxes Be aca, pao in Oo Eaaey of | As an example, if a donor should give away 4 piece 
law the question whether or not this | of property which cost him $50,000 and which, ab 
‘ar field is one for Federal or State taxation, | the time of the gift, was worth $100,000, he is taxed 
eld ed ig open to both. This is a politi-| on the basis of $100,000. If the donee should then 
eal phase of the subject. » Discussing the economic | sell this Drape oe $100,000, he would be taxed 
eature, it is necessary to consider the effect of Bete el. OL a she. property eet oe Spee Cae 
i Y oO te) * ‘ 
both Federal and State taxes. The greater burden ro ; ae oe Ort I Oe ety was sold at the 
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Federal tax, but the effect of this Win OFF le rome teess to bax gifts at all, the gift tax 
ex: fo-e point which will | the ae ilustration of the futility of trying 


\ x 
to prevent avoidance of excessive taxes and still 
not penalize legitimate transactions. Under the 
statute, if property is sold or exchanged, the differ- 
ence between the value of the property and what 
it recelved is considered 4 gift. So, if a seller makes 
a bad bargain, he suffers not only his loss on the 
bargain but he must pay a gift tax on his loss. The 
» more he has lost the more tax he has to pay.. The 
' duty devolves upon the taxpayer to report every 
transaction where he received less in value than he 
gave, and upon the. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
therefore, to pass upon innumerable straight busi- 
ss Mess transactions. i 
- . “The tax applies to corporations, and must 
necessarily do so or its avoidance would be too 
simple. A corporation would be reluctant to give 
pensions to its injured or superannuated employees, 
or to pay bonuses, if its gifts to these employees 
are tained: and, of course, the larger the number 
of employees it wishes to benefit the more the cor- 
_ poration would be taxed for each employee. Al- 
_ though the tax is a tax on capital, it is on an annual 
basis. If a man should give $50,000 a year for 10 
years there would be no tax, but if he gove $500,000 
- jn one year the tax would be $19,000. It is better 
_ to adopt reasonable rates of taxation which do not 
compel avoidance, and to avoid indirect and arti- 
ficial restraints upon usual and proper transactions. 
ia 5 PUBLICITY. 
_ “The Revenue Act of 1924 added to the require- 
ment that the names and addresses of all taxpayers 
be open ,to public inspection, the additional re- 
quirement that the amount of tax paid by each be 
' also open to insvcction. At the same time Congress 
specifically -.-znacted Section 3167, which penalizes 
. the priv*:ag and publication of any part of a retura. 
aS INO pater was made to reconcile these two sec- 
_ tions. Whatever the law may be, the printing has 
_ been done, and we can now view, in the light of 
_ actual experience, the undesirability of the pub- 
_ licity provision. 
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NORTHEASTERN SUPERPOWER COMMITTEE. 
| Chatrman—Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce- 
State Members—Maine—Charles B. Gurney, Chair- 
man, Public Utilities Commission. New Hamp- 
_, shire—William T. Gunnison, Chairman, Public 
; Service Commission, Vermont—Ernest H. West, 
_. Public Service Commission. Massachusetts—Henry 
©, Attwill, Chairman, Department of Public Utii- 
ities. Rhode Island—William C. Bliss, Chairman, 
Public Utilities Commission. Connecticut—Rich- 
ard T. Higgins, Chairman, Public Utilities Com- 
. Mission. New York—Alexander MacDonald, Con- 
servation Commissioner; Dwight B u, State 
i Engineer and Surveyor; George E. Van Kennen, 
py, Attorney General. New Jersey—Col. 
William A. Starrett; Frederick C. Schneider. Penn- 
sylvania— William D. B. Ainey, Chairman, Public 
Service Commission; Morris L. Cooke, Director, 
_ Giant Power Survey Board; Philip P. Wells, Deputy 
Attorney General. Maryland—Ezra B. Whit- 
“man, Public Service Commission. 
Federal Members—D 


lortheastern “uperpower Committee is an 
rowth of a conference held in New York City 
1 October, 1923, with the consent of President 
Coolidge, between Secretary Hoover and the Chair- 
man 0: the State Utilities Ommissions of the eleven 
Northeastern States. 
. The survey of power facilities and power needs 
the engineer sub-committee covers the 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
_chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
_ and the District of Columbia. This region comprises 
one of several power areas into which the United 
States naturally divides itself, according to the 
engineers. Forty per cent. of the country’s popula- 
tion, consuming 50 per cent. of the Nation’s elec- 
_ trical power production and operating sixty per 
cent. of the primary Rowse of the whole country, 
is concentrated in this particular area. The use 
of electrical power therein has been increasing at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and in the com- 
mittee’s opinion the demand will reach 30.8 billion 
Kilowatt hours in 1930. 
é p “The demand for electrical power within this 
«area is supplied from water and from coal", the re- 
, port says. ‘‘The present developed water power is 
about 3,030,000 horse power; the total potential 
water power available 90 per cent. of the time is 
§.426,000 horse power This is increased to 7,914,000 
horse power available 50 per cent. of the time. 
“At present, we have developed about 38 per 
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‘ unnecessary 
‘violation of the right of privacy which should be 


“satisfactorily, and at —— is keepi 
“with its calendar, an 
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“Aside from the question of the | 
insured to all citizens in th» spirit of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, it would be inter- 
esting to know what good will be accomplished by ~ 
the provision. The Treasury has every means of - 
access to the complete returns and all books and 
papers of each of these taapayers. Publicity is 
wholly unnecessary from an administrative stand- 
point. Publicity serves one purpose, however. It g 
gives to business rivals and to those having some la 
ulterior motive, information which is of value to i 
them solely to the extent it is detrimental to the L 
taxpayer. They gain by the taxpayer being hurt. 4 
It is difficult to imagine any one thing which would j 
be a greater spur to tne efforts of all taxpayers to a 
avoid a taxable income than the threat that the 
amount they pay will be pilloried. We may promptly 
expect renewed use of the many means of tax avoid- f 
ance, with the consequent decrease in the pro-~ ? 
ductivity of the income tax. The provision should ‘ 
be repealed. e 


“In June, 1924, the President appointed 12 
Members of the Board of Tax Appeals, and the 
nucleus of the board thus appointed promptly 
undertook the preparation of rules of practice and ; 
methods of procedure. The board is functioning f 
up to date t 
should be permitted to con- 
tinue along the lines indicated by the Congress 
without further amendment to the law.” 


From the Internal Revenue Colleétors’ offices, in S 
October and November, 1924, the newspapers of 
the country obtained and printed, under the pub- ; 
licity clause of the act of 1924, the amount of income 
taxes paid by many individuals and corporations. 


Four newspapers were indicted for this by the q 
Attorney General as test cases to determine tue 
law, and in the three first cases presented, their 

pleas were upheld by the courts. 


fge SUPERPOWER IN-THE NORTHEASTERN STATES. : 


cent. of the total water power ultimately available 
in this area. But practical development of water 
power will probably be such that not over 25 per 
cent. of the total power demand in any year can 
be met from this source. Principal dependence, 
therefore, must be placed upon generation of power 
from _ coal. 1 
“There are in this area nearly two hundred dif- 
ferent utility companies engaged in power produc- 
tion and distribution, many under common owner- 
ship. Of these, about 45 per cent. are technically 
interconnected, but only about 8 per cent. of the 
interconnections have capacity large enough for 
effective interchange of wer. Great economies 
in cost of production can secured from the early 
effective interconnection of these utility systems, 
in some cases involving larger and systematic high 
voltage transmission." 
Such interconnection, according to the engineers, 
will lead to the reduction of the amount of reserve 
equipment, “better average load factor through . 
pooling of daily and seasonal load variation, and wide 
diversification of use through increased industrial ; 
consumption,” and more security in power supply : 
against interruption by many causes. It will also 
mean that available water power in the area can 
be much more advantageously applied to carry 
base or roe load as local conditions may require 
It should make possible the use of secondary water 4 
power which arises from the seasonal flow of streams, = 
and thus bring into practics.l use a larger quantity of 
) 
: 
- 
: 


id as 


a 


water power than would otherwise be possible 
Finally, power would be available more quickly to 
meet growing demands. 
The report points out that the economic gener- 
juires 


Lakes, t! River and its tributaries, : 
Susquehanna River, ; ed Ct ae meee : 

@ engineers declare that the large de f 1 
affords an immediate market for the cite a earls % 
bower from the larger projects and renders their 
development both urgent and necessary. At the * 
same time the large use of steam in the area makes 
possible the use of the seasonal flow of rivers for 
Utilization of the rivers Chae te ea pete 

ts) rivers oO 

the United States. 7 . ¢ 
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_ Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in his annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, said: 

“The gross public debt was reduced $1,098,894,375 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, and 
stood at $21,250.812,989 on the latter date.- This 
reduction was accomplished through the applica- 
tion of the sinking fund and other public debt charges 
&gainst ordinary receipts, aggregating $457,999,750; 
a reduction in the general fund balance of $135,527,- 
639.56; and the use of the entire surplus of $505,- 
366,986.31. The annual interest charges on the 
debt represented by this reduction are equivalent 
to over $45,000,000. 

“The total reduction in the debt since the high 
point of $26,594,000,000 on Aug. 31, 1919, amounted 
to $5,343,000,000 at the close of the last fiscal 
year.. At the peak of the debt, however, there was 
an unusually large amount of sallaeieg | borrowing 
in anticipation of the next tax payment date and the 
debt figures on that date give a somewhat exagger- 
ated impression of the true situation. The debt 
on June 30, 1919, a more representative date, was 
$25,484,000,000, and the reductions by fiscal years 
since that time are shown in the followingt able, in 


millions of dollars: 


z From Total 
From Net Debi 
Sur: Balance Re- 
Dius. inG duc- 

Fuud. tions. 

212 894 1,185 

87 187 322 

314 277 1,014 

310 99 614 

505 136 1,099 

Total....... 1,785 1,428 1,021 4,234 


“'Three-fourths of the debt reduction during the 

figeal year 1920 was due to the decrease in the net, 
balance in the general fund of the Treasury. During 
the war financial operations were on such a large 
scale that it was necessary for the Treasury to have 
always available a working cash balance of a billion 
dollars or more. This balance was obviously much 
too large for peace-time operations, and conse 
uently it was reduced $894,000,000 during the 
fiscal year 1920, effecting a corresponding reduction 
in the debt. During the years 1921-1924, however, 
the reductions have been effected almost entirely, 
taking the four-year period as a whole, through 
fixed-debt retirements chargeable against ordinary 
receipts and through the use of the surplus. 

“The fixed-debt charges are included in the reg- 
ular budget of the Government under 4 definite 

jan worked out soon after the close of the war 
for the gradual retirement of the public debt, and 
must be met before the budget can balance. The 
most important of these fixed-debt charges is the 
cumulative sinking fund provided in the Victory 
Liberty Loan Act. Retirements through this fund 
during the past fiscal year were about $296,000,000. 
The next items in size among the fixed charges 
fre the retirements of securities received from 
foreign Governments under debt settlements and 
the p from foreign repayments These 
two accounts Semi about $150,000,000 
during the fiscal year 7 

etinements through the sinking fund increase 
each year, but this means no increase in the total 
amount devoted to the debt service, because the 
increase in the sinking fund each year hy aap eee 
interest saved on previous retirements from the fund. 


' ‘There can be little or no further reduction in the 


general-fund balance for some years to come. 

cause it is as low now as the Treasury’s activities 
will safely permit The total balance, moreoyer. 
fluctuates around $200,000.000. a small figure when 
compared with the public debt. It is not.contem- 
Be a aay sunitnnie’ he “heya Ach 

luses of any significance. e vi Z 
1924 will reduce tax receipts over $450,000,000 
annually, it is estimated, and in addition some of 
the sources of revenue during the past few years 
such as ponieetions ae war assets and back taxes, 
re rapidly om exhausted. 

ane yal debt retirements from the peak have 
effected a saving in interest amounting to approxi- 
mately $225,000,000 annually, a saving which equals 
nearly on hird of the total annual pre-war ex- 
penditares ofthe Government. This strict adherence 
to a rigorous debt-paying program has not only 
strengthened the public credit and put the Gov- 
ernment's finances in a more manageable shape 
but has greatly added to the strength of the general 
jnvestment and money markets. Retrenchment in 
current Government expenditures which does not 


imp ernmental efficiency and the application 
Ot ihe ‘surplus thus ‘ereated’ to t retrements 
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inerease the country’s capital supply by that amount, 
the funds being released for private enterprise. 
Sound Government finance, including a rigid debt- 
Paying policy, is absolutely indispensable to the. 
best interests ef business and private finance. 
Private credit cannot continue to flourish if the 
Roe credit is in a state of chaos. Therefore, a 
ebt-paying program has been the only consistent 
policy to follow. ‘ 

“The necessity tor such a policy is obvious when 
it is realized that this country came out of the war . 
with a debt at its peak in 1919 equal approximately 
to the total expenditures of the Government during , 
its entire existence prior to 1917. The debt per 
capita had risen from $12 at the beginning of the > 
War to about $250 at the middle of 1919 Interest 
alone on this debt has been about a quarter of a 
billion dojlars more each oo since 1920 than the 
total Government expenditures during the fiscal ~ 
year_1916, the last pre-war year. Fe 

‘Debt reduction, in fact, is the best method of 
bringing about tax reduction. From the viewpoint 
of the country as a whole. the war was paid for when 
it was fought. The equipment, munitions, ships, 
food, clothing, and all other materials and supplies 
necessary for carrying on the war had to be pro-— 
ag 4 before they could be utilized 

“The 
ments chargeable against ordinary receipts aggre- 
gating about $500,000,000 annually, This _consti- 
tutes at present about 14 per cent of the Govern- 
ments expenditures. but the amount will increase 
progressively each year by the amount of the reduc- 
tion in interest charges due to debt retirements 
through the sinking fund. The Treasury believes 
that this program, while providing for substantial 
retirements. is not unduly burdensome and should 
not be interfered with by additional or extraordinary 
governmental expenditures. ’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his 1923 report 
Pointed out that the entire short-dated debt of 
37,500,000.000 outstanding at the beginning of 
his administration had either been retired or_re- 
funded into more manageable maturities  “The— 
effectiveness of that refunding program {is illus- 
trated in the operations of the p:st year,"’ he said. 
“Maturities have fallen only on quarterly tax pay- 
ment dates and, due to the heavy retirements from 
ordinary receipts, only comparatively small new 


issues have been necessary. All new issues since | 


the previous annual report have been certificates 
of indebtedness.” '. 
On Nov. 1, 1924, the Secretary of the Treasury | 
called for redemption and payment cn Feb, 2, | 
1925, the 4 per cent. loan of 1925, and this issue is 
therefore included now in the short-dated debt. 
Treasury saving certificates were withdrawn from 
sale at the close of business July 15, 1924. ie 
maturities of the short-term debt to Nov. 1, 1929, — 
are as follows: : 


MATURITIES OF THE SHORT-TERM DEBT. ,— 


(Amounts as of Oct. 31, itch 2 
us: 


mulative . 

$407°197.500 $407.197,500 

a bi e 

25,144,494 —432\341,994 

118,489,900 550,831,89 

400/299" 951,130,89 

597.325.900 1,548,456,79 

406.031, 1.954.487,794 

388/869,500 2.343,357,294 

299,659,900 2,643,017,194 

13,715,592 2.656,732,786 

615,707,900 3,272,440,686 

14,922'300 3/687,362,986 - 

"305,047 3,689.168,033 

98,740,349 8:787,008,382 

201. 4,456,109.78 

15,548,160 4,471,657,942 

He i 0s BONER Mattias 

Jan. '28-Nov. 1, ’29. iy P| i» a , 

Sept. 16, 1928........ €2,978,776,300 Bbri's08;086 


a—Certificates of indebtedness; )—Treasuty 
(wan savi certificates Gncluding interest); 
o—Notes and bonds; the first item, Feb 1, 1925, 
being the 4 per cent. loan of 1925 called for re~ 
sempeon tae ie ig 4 R ait 15, bere being 
the maturity of the Thi i : 
Treas i Department announced on Dec. 2 


turing Sept. 15, 1928, and Treasury notes maturing 
March 1B. 1925. The 


resent program calls for fixed-debt retire — 
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“Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, 
in his annual report to Congress, made public De- 
cember, 1924, in regard to the foreign debts due to 
the United States said: 
_ “The obligations of foreign Governments held by 
the Treasury on Nov. 15, 1924, aggregated $10,559,- 
929,727.59, in principal amutint. and may be classified 
as follows: ‘ 
_ “(1) $5,242,247,155.14 representing cash ad- 
_ vances made by the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President. under the Liberty 
bond acts ($9,598,236,575.45 originally held). 
ceed we $595,052,397.27 received from the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy on account 
of sales of surplus war material under the act of 
. July 9, 1918 ($595,141,368.43 originally held). 
. . *(3) $75,812,037.38 received from the American 
- Rellef Administration on account of relief supplies 
_ furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919 ($84,093,- 
_ 963.55 originally held). 
“*(4)$55,172,966.88 received from the United States 
Grain Corporation on account of sales of flour for 
'. relief purposes under the act of March 30, 1920. 
\ ($56,858,802.49 originally held). | 
“*(5) $3,736,628.42 received fromthe United States 
Shipping Board on account of services rendered to 
_ the Government of Poland. 
: “(6) $4,587,908,542.50 received from the Govern- 
“ments oi Finland, Great. Brituin, and Hungary under 
the terms of the repos funding agreements 
_ ($4,610,939,000 originally held).” 
_. The: obhgations of foreign governments held by 
the United States Treasury as to principal and 
| Uupaid interest by countries are: 


Country. Principal. Interest. 

 Armenia........... $11,959,917 $2,901,274 

 Austria............ 24,055.708 5,773,37 
Belgium..... 377,029,570 94,794,143 
91,879,671 23,648,768 
seteeee 13,999,145 3,489,540 
(@)8,955,000 ............. 
+ 3,340,512,817 96,711,537 

(a)4,577,000 Se ee 
: .000, 2,250,000 

(a) 1,953,542 ........ 02... 
1,647,869,197 449,477,924 
5,132,287 1,156,805 
26,000 118 
(0)4,981,628 1,048,371 
59,666,972 18,893,027 
Nt te eecenee 36,128,494 9,476,953 
USSIA. ........... 192,601,297 58,782,192 
Jugoslavia......... 51,037,886 13,101,164 


fi y oak + sseee es -810,559,929,727  $1,481,511,194 
5 , (Note—(a@) Debt funded. (b) Agreement signed 
ye to fund both principal and interest awaits approval) 
_ by Congress, under which bonds of Lithuania 
‘ er ng to $6,030,000 and of Poland amounting 
_ t© $178,560,000 will be delivered to the Treasury). 

_ The present members of the World War Foreign 
‘Debt Commission are: Secretary Andrew W. Mellon. 

_ Chairman; Secretary Charles E. Hughes, Secretary 
_. Herbert C. Hoover; Senator Recd Smoot; Repre- 
_ sentative Theodore E. Burton; Representative 

» Charles ema Richara cae ae ap vand. ins 

- Hurley; Secretary o: e Treasu at 
Wadsworth, Secretary. ~ 


At the time of the creation of the commission, 


_At the ti 

Feb. 9, 1922, the United States held obligations of 
foreign Governments ae 
incurred in connection wic 


d, wer 

to $4,249,434. r cent. 

{ the total indebteduess to the United States at 
that time, 

The terms of the settlement with Groat Britain 

prorared by Congress Feb. 28, 1923, were in sub- 

___- Principal of notes to be refunded... $4,074,818,358.44 

Interest accrued to Dec. 15, 1922. 

- - ata 629,836,106 99 


Total AO hog ING «$4,704, 654.465.4 

_ Deduct payments made in 1922;* : 

‘with interest at 444%..........  100,526.379.69 
Total. . «$4,604, 128.085.74 

Paid in cash ote iste 4.128 ORS 94 


Total principal of indebtedness. . . - $4,600,000,000.00 


TOP eer e erm er sean 
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Foreign Debts Owed to the Un . 
FOREICN DEBTS OWED TO THE UNITED STATES, 


$43 1 ~ , 


ited States. . 


. 4 x 
The principal of the bonds shall bu paid in annual 
instalments on a fixed schedule, Subiect. to the 
right of the British Government to make these 
payments in three-year periods. The amount of 
the first year's instalment wili be $23,000,000 and 
these annua! instalments will increase with due 
regularity during the life of the bonds until, in the 
siaty-secoud year, the amount of the instalment 
will be $175,000,000, the aggregate instalments | 
belng equal to the total principal of the debt. f 
The British will have the right to ody off addi- 
tional_amounts of the principal of the bonds on any 
interest date upon ninety days previous notice. 

Interest is to he payable upon the unpaid bal- 
ances at the following rates on Dec. 15 and June 
15, of each year: : 

3 per cent, serni-annually, June 15, 1923, to Dec. 
15, 1¢32, inelusive. 

314 per cent. semi-annually, June 15, 1933, until 
final payment. 

For tne first five years one-half the interest may 
be deferred and added to the principal, bonds to 
pees therefor similar to those of the original . 


ie. ; 

Any payment of intcrest and_of principal may 
be made in any United States Government bonds 
issued since Apri] 6, 1917, such bonds tobe taken 
at par and accrued interest. 

ttloment of the indebtedness of Finland was t 
effected on May 1, 1923, and approved by Congress . 
on March 12, 1924; and on March the Treasury a 
received bonds of Finland amounting to $9,000,000 
and canceled obligations of that country of 4 principal 
value of $8,281,926.17 with accrued interest. Pay- , 
ment will extend over a period of sixty-two years 
with interest at 444 per cent. from the date of the 
loan, about four years before, to Dec. 15, 1923, and 
334 per cent. from then to Dec. 15, 1932, and at 3 
per cent. thereafter to maturity. 

A formal agreement substantially the same as that 
reached with Finland was signed with Hung on 
oe 25, 1924, and approved by Congress on May 
23, 1924. Agreement with all other creidtor nations 
and the Reparation Commission whereby all liens 
upon the assets and revenues of Hungary were sub- 
ordinated to the reconstruction of $50,000,000 made 
under the plan approved by the Reparation Com- 
mission Feb. 21, 1924, he Treasury received 
bonds of Hung: to the amount of $1,939,000 on 
May 29, cancel obligations to the aggregate 
princial amount of $1,685,835.61. 


ee en 


An ‘eement substantially the same as with 
Finl was signed with Lithuania on Sept. 22, 1924, 
covering an indebtedness of $6,030,000, which 


on Dec. 1 awaited the approval of Congress. 

An agreement substantially the same as with 
Great Britain was reached with Poland on Nov. 
14, 1924. which also on Dec. 1 uwaited the approval 
of Congress. Poland's indebtedness represents 
money due from the sale of ons war supplies, 
relief supplies of the American Relief Administra- 
tion, the sale of flour by the United States Grain 
Corporation and services by the United States Shi 
ping Board. The principal amount was $156,666,- 
972.39: accrued interest to Dec. 15, $18,898,053.60. 
Polish bonds amounting to $178,560,000 to be ac- 
cepted, and the balance, $5,025.99 paid in cash. 

Informal representations looking to a settlement 
of the indebtedness of France were begun by Am- 
bassador Jusserand with Secretary Mellon in Nov. 
1924. The status of the Fronch debt. was then 
summarized by Mr. Mellon in a letter to Senator 
Borah on Dec. 11, 1923. 

“The amount of the debt due by the Govern- 
ment of France to the Government of the United 
States, under two different categories, is as follows: 

“(1) Total advances to the Government of France 
under authority of the Liberty Loan acts, $2,997,- 

800; less amounts repaid (ten payments from 
Jan. 8, 1919. to Feb. 23, 1923), $64,212,568.04; 
Pee enous: of obligations now held, $2,933,- 


“Total interest on obligations evidencin 
advances, $779,621,604.80." cs 3 ge 
“Payments made on account of interest, $129,- 


i el ¥ ani ‘ 
Aceru and un interest as of 5 
1923 $650,051,228.67, 7a tov 
(2) Obligations of the Government of France, 
by their terms payable in 1929-1930, received from 
pie war mutoriaw Unde? the act of sy", ois 
als under the ° Ne 
Tenet ie been paid as 1 a 
“Interest bas nm paid as it came d upon ra 
these obligations, Total, $3,990,657,605 64." be a 
Representations arding their debts have been 
made during 1924 by Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Jugo-Slavia, but no formal proposals 
had been put before the commission up to: Dec. & 
1924, No actin Tee had_ been made up to 
that date by um, Greece, Italy or Rou mania. 
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_ Reparaticns and the Dawes Plan.° 


pis REPARATIONS AND 


, “The preparation, acceptance and execution of the 
_ Dawes plan as contained in a report to the Repara- 


tion Commission, to give practical effect to the 
reparation clauses imposea upon Germany by the 


_ Versailles Treaty, has been the outstanding feature 


of the European situation in 1924. 

The German Government, having reached the 
point of economic exhaustion after eight months 
of resistance to the French and Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr, which began Jan. 11, 1923 (see THE 
WORLD ALMANAC for 1924, pages 154, 155), President 
Ebert on Sept. 26, 1923, called upon the population 
to give up “passive resistance’ and the German 
ordinances on the subject. were annuled. The 
Government informed the Reparation Commission 
on Oct. 24, 1923, that it was prepared to resume the 
deliveries provided by the Treaty of Versailles, 
default in which had caused the occupation, but 
that the economic situation in Germany made it 
impossible; it therefore requested the commission 
to examine the resources and capacity of Germany 
under Article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The commission on Noy. 30, 1923, voted to do so, 
and as the United States had renewed the offer 
contained in Secretary Hughes's address of Dec. 29, 
1922, “to take part in an economie conference in 
which all the European Allies chiefly concerned in 
German reparations participate for the purpose of 
considering the questions of the capacity of Ger- 
many, to make reparation payments, and an ap- 
propriate financial plan for securing such payments,” 
with the ex reseed approval of the State Depart- 
ment, Ger. Charles G. Dawes, Owen D. Young and 
Henry M. Robinson, Americans, were appointed to 
the two committees of experts set up by the com- 


mission, 

The first committee, charged with inquiry into 
the balancing the budget and stabilizing the cur- 
reney, consisted of Charles G. Dawes, Chairman, 
and Owen D. Young of the United States; Robert 
M. Kindersley and J. C. Stamp of Great Britain; 
J. Parmentier and Edgard Allix of France; Alberto 
Pirelli and Federico Flora of Italy; and B. Francqui 
and Maurice Houtart of Belgium. 

On the second committee, charged with bringing 
about the return of capital which had left T- 
many were: Reginald McKenna of Great Britain; 
Chairman; Henry M. Robinson of the United 
States; Andre Laurent-Atthalin of France; Mario 
Alberti of Italy; and Albert-Edouard Janssen of 
Belgium. 

The two committees met in Paris on Jan. 14, 
1924, and under the chairmanship of Gen. Dawes 
made a thorough, exhaustive and expeditious in- 
vestigation, transmitting their full reports to the 
Reparation Commission on April 19, 1924. Chair- 
man Dawes in his letter transmitting the reports 
of the committees, said: 

“The committee has carefully and laboriously 
covered the broad field of investigation. It has 
had the constant co-operation of able staffs of 
experts, gathering information, digesting it and 
presenting it. It conducted, on the ground, an 
examination of the officials of the German Gov- 
ernment and representatives of its labor, agricul- 
ture and industry. It received from the German 
Government and its representatives yoluminous and 
satisfactory. answers in response i written 
inquiries. It has called to its assistance. outside 
experts of international reputation, and has had 
the benefit of the accumulated ‘ormation here- 
tofore gathered by your commission. 

The report stated that the committee approached 
its task “‘as business men anxious to obtain effec- 
tive results.” The problem presented was the 
practical means of recovering the debt of Germany 
to the Allies under the Treaty of Versailles, not 
“the imposition of penalties, and the guarantees 
which we propose are economic and not Political. 


THE DAWES sett ‘a eae 
an essential agency for creating in ny 
a ified and stable currency the committee pro- 
posed the establishment of a new bank of issue, 
e exclusive right to issue paper rie - fe 


rected by & German president 
in order to safeguard the 
and managing board but, ae ox will Have 4 


further governing a Laie as a Fase, —- 


sist nm. Germans 
ene each of British, French, Ttailaa, 


THE DAWES PLAN. sae sy 


Belgian, American, Dutch and Swiss nationality. 
One of the foreign members will be known as the 
commissioner"’ who ‘will be responsible for. seeing 
that there is no infringement of the provisions 
relative to the issuance of notes and the mainte- 
bance of the bank's reserves. Decisions of the 
General Board will require a majority vote oi ten 
of the fourteen members unless both the President 
and the commissioner are included in the majority, 
in which case a simple Majority will be sufficient." 
The new bank will have a capital of 400,000,000 
gold marks, part to be subscribed in Germany and 
part abroad. The total amount of the foreign 
loan “proposed was 800,000,000 gold marks to be 
deposited in the new bank as a contribution to its 
gold reserves and for financing essential deliveries 
in kind during the preliminary period of economic 
rehabilitation. n 
As normal resources from which Germany is to 
make payments to meet her. treaty obligations, the 
committee recommended the following sources: 
(a) From her ordinary budget; (b) from railway 
bonds and transport tax; (c) from industrial de 
bentures. ; 
The committee stated that “it is not open to dis- 
pute, as a simple principle of justice, and it is con- 
templated by the treaty that the German people 
should be placed under a burden of taxation at 
least as heavy as that borne by the people of the 
Allied countries."” : 
The committee fully recognized ‘‘both the necessity 
and the justice of maintaining the principle embodied 
in the treaty that Germany's payments should in- _ 
crease with what may prove to be the increase on 
her future capacity,'’ and that ‘‘an estimate now 
made once for all might well underestimate this.’’ 
To meet this situation, the committee provided for a 
fixed annual payment and a variabie addition thereto 
dependent upon a composite index figure designed to 
reflect Germany's increasing capacity. The indexis 
to be ascertained from the following six sets of ~ 


taken as the base, and the average of these six por- — 
centages will be taken as indicating the proportionate ~ 
increase to be added to the treaty sums demanded in 
a given future year. 

The committee believed that: hee 

“Under this system Germany will retain her 
incentive to develop, as she retains the major part 
of the advantage of any increase in prosperity, while — 
the Allies obtain a reasonable share in this increase 
and avoid the risk of losing through a premature 
estimate of future capacity. 

“At the same time, the adoption of a method ~ 
involving not discretionary but automatic applica- — 
tion, gives the necessary assurance from the com- 
mencement both to Germany and the world that — 
treaty demands will not, in the period to which 
the settlement relates, be again the subject of | 
negotiation and dispute.”” 

THE GERMAN RAILWAYS. ye’ 

The second “source recommended by thé com- 
mittee for deriving treaty payments was the issuance 
of 11,000,000,000 gold marks first mortgage bonds 
op the German railways, bearing 5 per cent. interest 
and 1 per cent. sinking fund per annum; the bonds to 
be received and administered by a trustee appointed 
by the Reparation Commission. The committee — 
reported that, while it is true that the German rail- 
way systems have passed through a period of great 
difficulty since the war from causes which we! 
largely beyond their control, they have been eno 
mously overstaffed and extravagant capital expen- 
ditures have been made. The situation een 
improved by the separation of the railways from the 
ordinary administration and assimilation to a business 
concern, by the slackening of capital construction, 
and the raising of fares to a point where some profit 
is provided, but the committee regard these measures 
as insufficient. Railway experts consulted by the 
committee estimated the capital value of the rail- 
ways on & conservative basis at 26,000,000,000 gold 
marks, unincumbered with old debts which were 
extinguished by the depreciation of the mark, and 
tne committee was convinced that “under proper 
management, under unified control, and with a 
proper tariff policy, the railways can without diffi- 
culty earn a fair return upon their present capital 
value. ' 

The committee recommended the converston of 
the railways into a joint stock company to be managed 
by a board of eighteen directors nine to be chosen 
by the German Government and private holders of 
preference shares, and nine to be named by the 
trustee of the bonds, five of whom may be German. 
The Chairman of the Board and the General Mana- 
ger will be German, and the Railway Commissioner 
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’ Reparations and 


will represent the interests of the bond holders. 
In pee to ratty Nau ghtsta aoe pee ted 
“issued for reparation account, e 

company is to have a capital of 2,000,000,000 gold 

marks of preference shares and 13,000,000,000 gold 
marks of common stock. One and one-half billion 
gold marks of the preference shares are to be set 
aside in the treasury of the company for sale to 
private persons and the proceeds of the sale of the 
other 500,000,000 gold marks of preference shares 
and all of the common shares are to go to the German 
_ Government. 

Finally, the committee recommended a contribu- 
tion to reparation payments from German industry 
in a sum of not less than 5,000,000,000 gold marks 
to be represented by first mortgage bonds bearing 

5 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund. 

These industrial debentures will be received and 

administered by a trustee appointed by the Repara- 

tion Commission. In justification of this recom- 
mendation the committee reports: 

“This amount of bonds is less than the total debt 
of industrial undertakings in Germany before the 
war. Such indebtedness has for the most part’ been 
discharged by nominal payments in depreciated 
currency, or practically extinguished. 

: “The committee is satisfied that a burden of mort- 
gage debt oi the amount of 5,000,000,000 gold marks 
on the industries of Germany, fairly apportioned, 
bearing a moderate rate of interest and payable on 
long maturity, does not create a burden greater than 
that which would have existed had there been no 
‘depreciation of currency.’’ 
The committee found that Germany must be given 
. a certain period within which to recover her economic 
equilibrium, and made provision’ for minimum 
‘reparation payments for a two-year ‘“‘budget mora- 
torium period,” and a second two-year ‘“‘transition 
period,”” the payments not becoming standard until 
the fifth year. The payments contemplated were: 

First year, 1,000 million gold marks (from the foreign 

loan and 200 millions from interest on railway bonds); 

second year, 1,220 million gold marks (from interest 
‘on railway bonds, industrial debentures and budget 
contributions); third year, 1,200 million gold marks; 

fourth year, 1,7350 million gold marks; and fifth 
_ year (standard year), 2,500 million gold marks (from 

interest in railway bonds and industrial debentures, 
' from transportation tax and from budget). 

‘The report states clearly that the above payments 
“comprise all amounts for which Germany may be 
‘Table to the Allied and associated powers for the 
: costs arising out of the war, including reparation, 
 _-- restitution, all costs of all armies of occupation, 

_____-¢learing house operations, commissions of control and 
: ‘supervision, etc.’’ 
re NO TIME LIMIT FIXED. 

The committee considered it to be outside its 

_ competence ‘to establish a limit of years or of amount 
for the working of the index, nor is it within their 
competence to fix the number of annuities which 

Germany will have to pay, as this would practically 

mean the fixation of a new German capital debt.” 

A communique of the French Foreign Office, dated 

Oct. 28, 1923, two days before the appointment of 
the Dawes committee, stated that ‘France will not 

accept that a committee of experts make any changes 

in the amount of the debt as fixed May 1, 1921, and 
will give its consent to no reduction whatsoever in 
the amount of the obligations of Germany as de- 
jopaet by the Reparation Commission in May, 


Concerning the economic potentialities of Ger- 
many for carrying out the plan, the committee said: 
é “The task would be hopeless if the present situa- 
tion of Germany accurately reflected her potential 
capacity; the proceeds from eS national 
gee duenion could not in that case enable her both 
meet the national needs and to ensure the pay- 

ment of her foreign debts. 

“But Germany’s growing and industrious 
ulation; her great technical skill; the wealth of her 
material resources; the development, of her agri- 
culture on progressive lines; her eminence in in- 
dustrial science; all these factors enable us to be 
hopeful with regard to her future production, 

“Further, ever since 1919, the country has been 
improving its plant and equipment; ‘the experts 
Bey appointed to examine the railways have 
shown in their report that expense hus not been 
spared in improving the German railway system; 
telephone and telegraph communications have 
been assured with the help of the most modern 
appliances; harbors and canals have likewise been 
Lotta tae lastly, the industrialists have been en- 
abled further to increase an entirely modern plant 
which is now adapted in many industries to pro- 
duce a greater output than before the war. 

“Germany is therefore well equipped with re- 
sources; she possesses the means for exploiting 
them on a large scale; when the present credit 
shortage has been overcome, she will be able to 
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‘the Dawes Plan. “4 : 


resume a favored position in the activity of the — 


world where normal conditions of exchange are 

ran being restored.” : ; 

AS 6 
upon the individual German should the plan be 
neopielt, the committee ‘“‘is confident that it lies 1 
within the power of the German people to respond to 
the burdens imposed by the plan, without Pere) 
a standard of living comparable to that of the Allie 
countries and their neighbors in Europe, who are 
likewise subject to heavy burdens, largely resulting 
from the catastrophe of the war.” __ 

The plan provided that the definite act of the 
German Government in meeting its financial obliga- 
tions-will be the payment of all reparation moneys, 
including interest and sinking fund on railways 
and industrial debentures, transport tax and budget 
contributions, in gold marks or their equivalent in 
German currency, into the bank of issue to the 
credit of an “Agent for Reparation Payments’ to 
be appointed by the Reparation Commission. 

To safeguard the stability of the budget and the 
currency, the committee provided that the use and 
withdrawal of the moneys deposited in the bank of 
issue for the account of reparations will be con- 
trolied by a committee consisting of the Agent for 
Reparation Payments and five persons skilled in 
matters relating to foreign exchange and finance. 
representing five of the Allied and associated 
powers. > 

The committee emphasized that its whole report 
is based on the hypothesis that the fiscal and eco- 
nomic unity of Germany will be restored and, while 
it regarded Ahem age of military o’cupation as not 
coming within its competence, the committee as- 
sumed that the existing measures, in so far as they 
hamper German economic activity, will be with- 
drawn or sufficiently modified as soon as Germany 
has put the plan into execution. 


CERTAIN REVENUES SET APART. 

“Tt the economic system now in operation in 
occupied territory be modified,” the committee ‘is 
unanimously of the opinion that a settlement of 
reparation must be reinforced by adequate and 
productive securities." For this purpose the com- 
mittee suggested that the German revenues from 
customs, alcohol, tobacco, beer and sugar be as- 
signed to Germany's treaty creditors as collateral 
for the payment of the sums charged annually on 
the German budget. The total yield of the assigned 
revenues will be paid into the account of the Agent 
for Reparation Payments through the receiving 
offices immediately on receipt. he amounts re- 
quired to meet the reparation charges in the budget 
will be retained and the balances periodically re- 
leased to the German Government. These revenues _ 
will be supervised by a commissioner to be appointed 
by the Reparation Commission, assisted by an 
advisory committee on which each of the interested 
Allied countries will be represented. The general 
functions of the commissioner will be to ascertain 
that all assigned revenues are properly obtained from 
crchel ai and flow through the control administra- 
“The plan,” Gen. Dawes said, “if accepted, will 
lead to an ultimate and lasting peace.’’ 


ACCEPTED BY GERMANY. 

On April 11, 1924, the Reparation Commission 
decided that the experts’ reperts it 
basis for the rapid solution of the 
lem," but reserved 
Germany declared its willingness to eollaborate in 
the execution of 


“that the plans proposed ne be brought 
ie same ti 
the commission asked the German Goveramentee 
decrees and other measures 
eomplete execution of the 


attend ‘for the purpose of dealing bi Preteen ye | ! 


otherwise for purposes of information” 224 
he reports were 


mittees and approved on Aug. 2, W 
was sent to Germany fone bs her 
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invitation 
conference. 


the financial burden which will devolve — 


thoroughly studied by com- 
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'. The Assembly 


German ‘delegation, headed by Chancellor 
Marx, arrived on Aug. 5, studied the reports of the 
committees and submitted comments in writing, 
which were also gone over, - 

The military evacuation of the Ruhr within six 
months was asked by Germany, while France and 
Belgium proposed two years. Ultimately the main 

uestions in dispute were compromised. The 

eparation Commission retained jurisdiction of the 
question of German defaults, but an American is 
to be added when the commission is considering 
any point relating to the Dawes report, and the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles are amended 
s0 as to provide for appeals to an arbitral com- 
mission from decisions of the commission upon 
German defaults either under the treaty or the 
Dawes plan. The complete military evacuation of 
the Ruhr within one year was promised by France 
and Belgium, if the London agreements are catried 
out in good faith by Germany, and they gave up 
their demand for the retention of employees on 
the German railways. 

The agreements were signed on Aug. 16 by the 
Allied Powers and Germany; the United States 
did not sign. On Aug. 18, the French began the 
evactiation of Dortmund and Hoerde, in the Ruhr. 
The Reichstag accepted the plan as.4 whole by a 
two-thirds vote (314 to 127) on Aug. 29, and the 
oe day the final contracts were signed in 

ndon. 

The Reparation Commission on Sept. 1 declared 
the Dawes plan in operation and officially recog- 
nized Owen D. Young as Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payn ents, Andrew McFadyan of England as 
Commissioner of Revenues, with M. Delacroix of 
France and Signor Nogara of Italy as associates. 
Germany made her first paynent of 20,000,000 

‘old marks to Mr. Young on Sept. 2. The customs 

arrier between occupied and unoccupied Germany 
was abolished on Sept. 9, and the restrictions im- 
posed since Jan. 11, 1923, on the movement of 
persons, goods and vehicles removed on Sept. 22. 
Seymour Parker Gilbert jr., formerly Under Secretary 
of State of the United States, was appointed on 
Sept. 3 Permanent Agent General to succeed Mr. 
Young on Aa 

The Reparation Commission ann unced on Oct. 
13 that the é 
fully established and the German Governn ent had 
complied with all 


0 
by $1,000,000,000, and the Eritish share of £12,- 
030.000 ($60,000,000) was oversubscribed on Oct. 
15 thirteen times over. The French share of £3,- 
000,000 and the Swedish share were also completely 
en up. 
vane Reparation Commission practically went out 
of existence on Nov. 12. 
The German Rentenbank went into liquidation 
under law passed by the Reichstag Aug. 30, estab- 
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lishing the reurganized Keichsbank. This bank 
began to function the second week in Octuber and 
its first statement of its condition on Oct. 15 showed 
capital stock 300,000,000 reichsmarks (gold); sur- 
plus, 900,000 reichsmarks; and notes in circulation, 

Its assets _ totaled 


_The Rhineland railways were turned over on 
Nov. 16 by the Franco-Belgian Railway Admin- 
istration to the new private company, the Reichs- 
eisenbahn Gesellschaft, to operate the German 
Trailways under the Dawes plan, completing the 
new organization. The capitalization is 26,000,- 
000,000 gold -marks: Reparation bonds (held by 
trustee for the Agent General for Reparations), 
11,000,000,000 gold marks; preferred stock (sold to 
the public), 2,000,000,000 gold marks; common 
steck (owned or sold by the German Government), 
13,000,000,000 gold marks. Interest on the bon 

is at 3 per cent. for the first year and at 5 per cent. 
after the third year. The total mileage is about 
33,000 miles and the value approximately $200,000 — 
a mile. Herr Karl von Siemens is President, and — 
Herr Oeser, Director General. ut 

WHAT GERMANY HAS PAFD. 

The Reparation Commission, July 31, gave out 
a staterent showing that up to July 1, 1924, nearly 
five years since the Treaty of Versailles went into 
effect, Germany has paid 5,570,942,000 gold marks 
and credited to her for material, ete seized and 
turned over is the sum of 2,834,9¢0,000 gold marks, 
0 ang a total of 8,405,932,000 gold marks. ca 

Ofthe cash paid, England received 641,000,000 

old marks; France, 144,000,000; Belgium, 1,084,- 
000,000; the rest being scattered among the othe 
‘Allies, Of 3,300,000,000 gold marks in deliveries” 


in kind France received 1,278,000,000. The total 


amount received by France in cash payments and 
deliveries in kind thus stands at 1,724,000,000 gold 
trarks. After deduction of France's part in the 
Spa loan and the cost of the French Army of Occu- — 
pation there is left for France for reparations for 
the first five years of the working of the peace 
treaty the sum of 101,874,000 gold marks, or the 
Soulvarer of half a billion paper francs, against — 
which France has expended 100,000,000 paper francs. 
The Reparation Commission's figures do not 
include the value of seizures in the Rubr. This - 
account is kept by the French and Belgians sepa- 


rately because of the English refusal to recognize — ‘4 


the Ruhr occupation. It is generally estimated 
that there has been a profit of 600,000,000 gold 
marks, which would, therefore, bring the total of 
German payments up to slightly more than 6,000,- 
600,000 marks. : f ; 


—— 


THE LEACUE 


The Assembly of the League of Nations mec in 
Geneva Sept. 1-Oct. 2, 1924, for its fifth annual 
session. Mr. Guiseppe Motta of Switzerland was 
elected President. The Dominican Republic was 


admitted to membership, bringing the total number 
of member states up 73 fifty-five. The member 
states are: “¥s 
Ab Esthonia Norway 
Albania Finland Panama 
Argen France Paraguay 
Australia ; Persia 
Austria Guatemala Peru 
Belgium Hayti Poland 
Bolivia Honduras Portugal 

Fit, empire EadlS ayy Sta 
British Emp) a i: \ 

: Irish Free State Kingd’m of Serbs 
cron Italy Croats-Slovenes 
Shili Japan Siam 
hina, Latvia South Africa 

Solombis eee wale aren 
‘osta, Rica a 

Saba Luxemb' Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia Netherlands Uruguay 

Denmark New Zealand Venezuela 


ican Rep. Nicaragua 
pony ‘Argentine republic, Bolivia, Guatemala, 


Honduras and Peru were the only ones not repre- 


he states which are not members of the League 
of TN ations are: Afghanistan, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Germany, Mexico, Russian Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, Turkey and the United States of America. 
elected six non-permanent members 
Uruguay, Br Czechoslovakia, 


o1 the Counce! 
Sweden. Spain and B 


OF NATIONS, ’ H 
he permanent members of the Council are: 
British Empire, represented first by Viscount Cecil 
(Lord Robert Cecil), later by Lord Parmoor, and 
last, at Rome, in December, by J. Austen Chamber- — 
lain, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; France, repre- 
sented by M. Leon Bourgeois, with M. Hanatoux as 
substitute, and part of the time Ee M. Briand and 
by M. de Jovenel; Italy, represent yy M. Salandra; 
and Japan, represented Viscount Ishii. 
ne the budeet of the League | 


($4,371,063) ene 

anes ($4,501,348) in 1923. That year closed wit 
a@ surplus of 2,7 
budget ex: enditures are allocated 
tarial 
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been well launched under the best auguries for its 
complete success.”’ It also praised the work of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission under the 
| Presidency of Henry Morgenthau, formerly American 
Ambassador tou Turkey. The Assembly approved 
and continued the work of the Health Organization, 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, Permanent 
' Mandates Commission, Committee on Traffic in 
Women and Children, Commitiee on Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs and Committee 
on Slavery. 

‘The Council also arranged for the protection of 
Moslem minorities in Albania, for Greek minorities in 
Bulgaria and for Bulgarian minorities in Greece. It 
also appointed a special commission of three mem- 
bers to collect facts whereby the Council may define 
the frontier between. Turkey and the Iraq. Both 
Lord Parmoor, for Great Britain (the mandatory 
- power for the Iraq), and Fethi Bey, for Turkey, de- 
_ clared before the Council on Oct. 29 that their 
- respective Governments accepted in advance the 
DS Council's decision. A status guo was agreed to. 

_\ The Assembly also requested the Council to com- 
municate to the Governments, including non- 
members, a draft convention on the control of the 
inter-nation traffic in arms and to ask whether they 
would be prepared to attend a conference on the 
subject in the spring of 1925. The Assembly further 
_ instructed the competent League organization to pre- 
pare, if possible with the co-operation of the United 
States, a convention on the private manufacture of 
The American Minister to Switzerland, in a 
_ letter dated Aug. , had announced that his 
Government wouid consider favorably an invitation 
to take part in such conference 

The British Government had proposed an amend- 
ment to Article XVI. of the Covenant to the Fourth 
Assembly which had adjourned the discussion of it 
to the Fifth Assembly. It was adopted and is to 
be submitted to the members for ratification; the 
amended text now reading (with the new matter in 


Malice) : 
bould any member of the League resort to 
_ war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 

XI1., XIIL., or XV., it shall ipso facto be deemed 

to have committed an act of war against all other 

members of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations and ¢o prohibit all 
4 Utercourse at least between persons resident within 
their territories and persons resident in the territory 
of the covenant-breaking state and, if they deem it 
expedient, also between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenani-breaking state, and to 
prevent all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course al least between persons resident within the 
ritory of that state and persons resident within 

_ the territory of any other state, whether a member of 
the League or not, and, if they deem it expedient, 

_ also between the nationals of that State and the 
nationals of any other stale, whether a member of 

the League or not. . 

The Prime Ministers of Great Britain (J. Ramsa; 
po Naat ease France (Edouard Herriot) and Bel- 
gum (Georges Theunis) took part in the preliminary 

iscussion on the reduction of armaments, whic 

culminated in the joint resolution presented by the 
French and British delegations and unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly. This resolution paved 
the way for the drafting by three notable committees 
headed by Dr. Eduard Benes, Foreign Secretary of 
_ Czechoslovakia and M, Politis of Greece, deliberating 
in harmony, of the protocol for the Pacific Settle 
ment of International Disputes, which the delega- 
tions to the Assembly, after debate, unanimously 
lecided to recommend to their Governments for 
cceptance. Ten states signed it at once: France, 
- Albania, Bulgaria. Esthonia, Greece, Latvia, Poland, 
Portugal, Jugo-Slavia, and Czechoslovakia. 

This protocol] aroused much opposition in Great 
Britain and in the Dominions. At the thirtieth 
session of the Council of the League at Rome in 
December, Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain, 
representing the British Empire, obtained the post- 
ponement without prejudice of its consideration and 
arrangements for the resultant disarmament con- 
ference until the March, 1925, meeting of the Council. 
Mr, Chamberlain's position was that the new British 
Government had not had sufficient time to consider 
a document “of such profound importance” and 
wished also to discuss it with the Dominions. ~ 

THE PROTOCOL IN BRIEF. 

The main purpose of the Geneva protocol, in the 

three adjacent fields of arbitration, enforcement and 
disarmament, can be sufficiently appreciated from 
the following summary of its provisions: 
1. The League Covenant to be amended on the 
lines laid down in the present protocol, whosé pro- 
visions, nevertheless, will be operative as soon as the 
protocol comes into force (i.e., without waiting for 
the Covenant to be actually amended). 

2. “The signatory states agree in no case to resort 
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to war,” except in resistance to acts of aggression or 
if he Council or As-) 


when acting in agreement with 
sembly under the present protocol. : 
3. The jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to be accepted in all cases 
falling within its scope. > 
ee ; PRESSURE. ; ; 
4. Article XV. of the Covenant to be amended so 
as to establish the following procedure for the settle- 
ment of every class of dispute: 
(a) The Council itself attempts to settle the 
dispute by conciliation. 
(b). Failing this the Council endeavors to per- 
suade the parties to make their own arrangements 
for judicial hearing or arbitration. 
(c) Failing this the Council shall at the request 
of one party appoint arbitrators, acting so far as 
possible in agreement with both jputants. 
Points of law arising may, once only, at the request 
of either party be referred to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 
(d) If neither party requests arbitration the 
Council shall resume direct consideration of the 
case as arbitrators (not merely as conciliators). 
Its findings if unanimous are binding. 
(e) If the Council fails to reach unanimity .it 
shall itself appoint arbitrators whose decision s. 
be final. ci 
Signatories undertake to accept and carry out in 
g faith awards or findings so determined. 

Should a state fail to carry out this undertaking 
the Council shall “exert all its inflaence to secure 
fulfillment,” suggesting, if necessury, Measures to 
secure this end (€. g., economic and financial pres- 
sure). Should the non-complying state resort to 
war, allthe sanctions specified in Article XVI. of 
the Covenant become immediately operative. 


DOMESTIC MATTERS. ‘ 


5. Matters falling within the domestic jurisdiction 
of one party cannot be subjected to the procedure 
specified in the protocol, and a decision of the 
Permanent Court that a question is of this character 
shall be binding on the arbitrators. This, however, 
shail not prevent such a question being brought 
before the Council under Article AL. of the Covenant. 

Note-—This last sentence was added at the urgent 
insistence of the Japanese delegation.) 

6. Deals with the procedure (broadly analogous 
to that already specified for the Council) to be fol- 
lowed when a dispute is referred to the Assembly. 

7. Signatories undertake to refrain from any kind 
of military action or preparation while an arbitration 
or inquiry is in progress. The Council may initiate 
(by a two-thirds majority) any kind of investigation 
into alleged infractions of this undertaking, and 


| should a state be found guilty of illegal acts and 


decline to desist from them, the Council shall decide 
op the measures to be taken against it. 

8. Signatories agree to refrain from any act 
which might constitute a threat of aggression. <A 
nation suspected of preparing such acts may be 
eited before the Council under Article XI. of the 
Covenant. 

9. Existing demilitarized zones may_be perma- 
nently or temporarily supervised by the Council and 
the demarcation of new zones recommended where 


desirable. 
THE AG“GRESSOR. 


10. Should hostilities break out, that state shall, 


unless the Council unanimously decides otherwise, 
be presumed to be an “aggressor” within the mean- 
ing of this protocol which 
(a) Refuses to submit a dispute for pacific 
settlement; 
(b) Refuses to conform to a judicial or arbitral 
decision or a unanimous oe of the Council; 
(c) Commits an act of war in face of the Council’s 
prohibition of the movement of its forces (see 
Article VII.); 
(d) Violates a demilitarized zone. (See Article 
If the Council cannot at once determine the ag-— 
gressor it shall impose an armistice on the belligerents 
and either party violating its terms shall be deemed 
an aggressor. { 
When the Council has declared a state an ag- 
gressor On one of these grounds it must forthwi ih 
call on signatories to apply without delay the ap- 
propriate sanctions. 


SANCTIONS. 


11. As s00n as an aggressor has been declared 
by the Council, all the measures indicated in Article 
XVI. of the Covenant become immediately operative. 


“These obligations shall be interpreted as obliging | 


each of the members of the League to co-oper. 
loyatly and effectively in ppt of the Baten 
of the League and in resistance to any act of ag- 
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* “In accordance with Article XVI. of tne Jovenant 
_ to come to 


all measures in their power to 
keep open the sea and land communications of the 
threatened state. If both parties are aggressors the 
sanctions apply to both. F 

¥ 12. The Council shali invite the economic and 
financial organizations of the League to advise it 
on the most effective method of putting economic 
sanctions in force and definite plans based op this 
advice shall be prepared. 

13. In view of the military sanctions provided for 
in Article XVI. of the Covenant and Article XI. of 
this protocol the Council “shall be entitled to 
receive undertakings from states determining in 
advance’’ the forces they would be able to bring into 
action at once. 

Furthermore, as soon as the Council has called on 
signatory states to apply sanctions, the said states 
may, “in accordance with any agreements which 
they may previously have concluded,’ set their 
forces in motion in defense of the threatened or 
attacked state. Such agreements shall be registered 
and published by the League. “They shall remain 
open to all states members of the League which may 
desire to accede thereto.” 

(Note—This is all that remains of the so-called 
sectional agreements, or regional understandings.) 

14. The Council shall declare when sanctions are 
to be withdrawn. 

15. The whole cost of measures of enforcement 
shall be borne by the offending state up to the limit 
of its capacity. 

. States not members of the League shall, ff 
involved in a dispute with a League member, be 
invited to accept the provisions of the protocol in 

* the manner contemplated in Article XVII. of the 
i Covenant. If such a state declines and resorts to 
: war the provisions of Article XVI. of the Covenant 
shall be applicable against it. 


a DISARMAMENT. 


17. The signatories agree to take part in a dis- 
armament conference, to which all states shall be 
invited, at Geneva on June 15, 1925. The Council 
shall draw up a program of reduction and limi- 
tation in preparation for the conference. 

: If by May 1, 1925, this protocol has not been 
ex ratified by a majority of the permanent members of 
7 the Council, Britain, France, Italy, Japan and at 


League of Nations; the World Court. 


least ten other members the conference shall be 
either abandoned or postponed. ; 
18. In decisions taken by the Council under this 
Lees the votes of parties to the dispute shall not 
e counted. t : 
19. The protocol in no way affects the Covenant 
except where so expressly stated. 
20. Disputes regarding the interpretation of the 
protocol shall be decided by the Court of Inter- 


national Justice. ‘m 


21. The protoCol shall come into force as soon as 
& plan for the reduction of armaments has been ap- 
proved by the disarmament conference. 

In the event of the Council declaring, on grounds 
tobe defined by the conference itself, that the 
disarmament plan has not been carried out, the | 
protocol shall become null and void. 


INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE. 

The first International Opium Conference under 
the auspices of the League of Nations opened at 
Geneva under the Presidency of Herluf Zahle of 
Denmark on Noy. 3, 1924, followed immediately 
by the second conference on Noy. 17. In the first 
conference were. representatives of the various - 
countries which still permit the use of smoking 
opium, and was to devise ways and means of ter- 
minating its use. The debates were acrimonious, 
especially between the Englishmen representing 
India and the Japanese delegates. It failed to reach 
an agreement looking toward the suppression of 
opium smoking in the Far East. ms 

The second conference was composed of all coun- 
tries party to the Hague Opium Convention and 
was to deal specifically with raw materials, opium 
and coca leaves and with manufactured drugs. At 
this conference, by invitation, the United States 
was represented by a delegation composed of Rep- 
resentative Stephen G. Porter of Pennsylvania, 
Bishop Charles E. Brent, Dr. Rupert Blue, former 
Surgeon General o7 the Public Health Service, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Washburn Wright and Edwin Neville of 
the State Department. 

The policy of the United States is to restrict the 
manufacture and domestic distribution of narcotics 
to medicinal and scientific uses in accordance with 
domestic iaws as administered by the Treasury — 
Department, and with regard to international traffic 
to adhere to its international obligations for the - 
suppression of the traffic. It therefore urges th 
necessity of the curtailment of the production 
opium and coco leaves. ; : 

The conference had not finished its work by Dec. 
11 when these pages went to press. ; 


ye PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 1 aeee 


The project drafted by the Advisory Committee 
of Jurists at The Hague in the summer of 1920 
* . tor a Permanent Court of International Justice 
was adopted by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, modified in some important parts, notably 
in the matter of obligatory jurisdiction, on Dec. 
13, 1920. The eleven regular or titular Judges, 
as they are called, and the four Dep ity Jidges were 
elec: on Sept. 14 and 15, 1921. The election was 
made by the independent, separate and concurrent 
votes of the Council of the League, in which body 
the great powers form a majority, and the Assembly 
of the League, in which the small powers have an 
overwhelming preponderance. At the suggestion 
of Elihu Root of the Advisory Committee, upon 
failure of the Council and Assembly to agree, a 
“hee Bene of three was appelnten’ from each body, 
which uced an agreement. 
The Judges of the court which sits at The Hague 
1 Altami io 


4 mitriu Negulescu of 
oF hina, Mikhailo 


Il disputes 
a putes 


bers 1 the Leng Sauce submit’ 
between mem of the League mus 
 @ither to arbitration or to inquiry of the League 
a Gouna x eeordlg to the statute of the court 


(Art. 36), the jurisdiction of the court “comprises — 
all cases which the parties refer to it.’ The iollow- 

ing cases are recognized as being generally suited 
for arbitration: (1) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(2) any question of international law; (3) 
istence of any fact which, If established, would 
constitute a breach of any international opligation; 
(4) the extent and rature of the reparation to be 


made for any such breach. There is no provision x 


in the Covenant that compels members of the League 
to eal) disputes of the above nature to arbi-. 
tration. ? 

In the Wimbledon case, the first on which the 
world court was asked for a définite judgment, 


the court on Aug. 17, 1923, handed down a decision ' 


against Germany, which had refused to allow the 
British steamer Wimbledon, chartered by a French 
company and loaded with munitions consigned 
to Poland, to pass through the Kiel Canal. 

Finland appealed to the court for an in re- 
tation of the Russo-Finnish Treaty regarding Eastern 
Karelian autonomy. Russia refused to take part: 
on the ground that it was an internal question of 
Russia. The court held, on July 23, that it was not 
competent to pronounce an opinion in a dispute 
between a member of the League of Nations and a 
non-member without the latter’s consent. 

These 47 states have signed the protocol and the 
optional] clause: ’ 


Albania Finland Paraguay 

Australia France Persia 

Austria Great Britain Poland 

Belgium r Portugal | 

Bolivia Hayti Roumania 

Brazil Hungary Kingdom of the 

Bulgaria India Serbs, Croats, 
ana Italy and Slovenes 

Chile Japan Siam 

Chica Latvia Spain 

Colombia Liberia, Sweden 

Costa Rica Lithuania Switzerland 

Cuba - Luxembu. Union of South 

Czecho-Slovakia Netherian Africa 

Denmark - New Uruguay 

Salvador Norway Venezuela 

Esthonia ~ Panama 


n 


the ex- 
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: ~-The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
; came into effect Jan. 16, 1920, one year after the 
ma, . date of its ratification. Since then it has been un- 
“y lawful to manufacture, sell or transport intoxicating 


liquors for beverage purposes in United States 
territory. The Volstead act (entitled the National 
, Prohibition Act), providing for Federal Prohibition 
enforcement, and defining “intoxicating liquor’ as 
liquor which contained one-half of one per cent. 
or more of alcohol, passed Congress in October, 
1919, and was vetvwed by President Wilson on Oct, 
27. The House immediately repassed the bill by 
@ vote of 176 to 55; the Senate on the following 
day also overrode the veto, 65 to 20. The Volstead 
act provided for the licensing of sacramental wine 
in small quantities, and of whiskey and wine, under 
stringent restrictions, for medicinal purposes. 

From a summary of the accomplishments in en- 

_ forcement of the National Prohibition Act up to 
Sept. 11, 1924, prepared by the Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner, Roy A, Haynes, in the Department 
of Internal Revenue, these facts are taken. 

At the urgent instance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Congress in the Appropriation Act for 1922-23 
authorized the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to concentrate untaxpaid whiskey in bonded ware- 
houses, Since then the number of bonded whiskey 
‘warehouses has been reduced from’ 296 to 85; 28 
have been designated as official concentration 

_. Warehouses and the stocks remaining in the ware- 
. houses not so designated will be gradually moved 
into them. These now contain about 24,500,000 
'. gallons of the 33,000,000 gallons of whiskey, original 
Ma gauge, now in bond, available for medicinal use. 
"oP This means not only the safety of the whiskey for 
aR. Oran pon purposes, but a very large saving (over 
$300,000 last year) in salaries of Government guards, 
i the number being reduced from 490 to less than 
_. 190 and» the salaries of such guards being $1,440 
per annum, 


“ae 
ao 
ne 


4 
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Ws OPERATIONS OF PROHIBITION OFFICERS. 


_ The magnitude of the policing activities of the 
enforcement agents of the Prohibition Unit can be 
\ realized from the fact that during the past fiscal 
ear 68,161 persons were arrested by these officers 
for violating provisions of the National Prohibition 
_ Act. Fines and forfeitures resulting from these 
. arrests were turned into the Federal Treasury in the 
amount of $5,682,719.87. Offers in compromise for 
Civil liabilities incurred as a result of violations of 
‘the National Prohibition Act covered into the 
Treasury $855,395.37 in addition. This does not 
Include the amounts paid as fines and forfeitures in 
___ the State Courts. Most of the cases made by Federal 
; Prohibition agents are takea into the State Courts 
oe ys on account of the fact that the agents are able to 
«°° get quicker action in the State Courts, owing to 
WY the congested dockets of the Feteral Courts. 

, _ During the fiscal year 1922-23 the withdrawal of 
ie - whiskey for taxpayment and consumption amounted 
he to 1,813,295 gallons. This whiskey was taxpaid for 

distribution under permits, the major part of it 
being dispensed by druggists on phyesotans’ pre- 
mee pons, This consumption of whis ey compares 
_ with the previous years as follows: uring the 


The amount of 
gallons was taxpaid during 1921-22, and 
1,754,893 gallons during 1922-23. The average 
annual consumption of whiske tint ten years 
prior to prohibition was approximately 130,000,000 
gallons. The high point of whiskey consumption in 
© country was reached in 1916-17, when 164,291,- 
294 gallons of distilled spirits were taxpaid. The 
figures for seven years, including the production of 
denatured alcohol follow: 3 


axpa 'e- 
Taxpaid | Alcohol natured 
FISCAL YBAR. iske: Spirits Alcohol 
: Releas: Released.| Produced. 
1919. RES UG 2;142'459 38,270,939 
PORON sco Per dac> | 8,484.12 28,836,3 
TooIa hi sc. 388 


One of the most difficult situations to handle 
when the present Administration came into office 


' was the control of distribution of wine. Very large 
quantities of wine were being made into medicinal 


Prohibition Enforcement. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 


ee, * ¥) ’ 


A a on 
' ARS? 
reparations which were being used to a large exten! ‘ 

foe Thais purposes. After exhaustive examina-~- 
tion and experimentation, new rules were adopted if 
requiring medication to an extent which now renders 
such medicinal wines unfit for use as a beverage. 
The result has been an extreme reduction in the 
quantities of wines so used. In 1920-21, there 
were 6,353,729 gallons of wine withdrawn from 
bond on permit, while in 1923-24 the quantity so 
withdrawn was 4,191,030 gallons, of which latter 
quantity 2,942,429 gallons were used for sacramental 
Purposes. 
PERMIT BLANKS AND DOCTORS’ 
PRESCRIPTIONS. ‘6 

Counterfeiting of withdrawal permits and_physi- 
cians’ prescription blanks is now practically im- 
possible. 

One of the most effective measures adopted by 
the present Administration in keeping control of 
sales of liquor and preventing the forcing of business 
in liquors by permit holders, was the adoption of 
a rule to the effect that wholesale druggists will be 
permitted to procure and sei] potable spirits not to 
exceed an amount equal to 10 per cent. of their 
wholesale drug business during the preceding year. 
It was found that there was a tendency on the part 
of the persons desiring to deal in liquors to go into 
the wholesale drug business merely as _ a cover for 
their liquor business. The majority of the wholesale 
druggists agree that it is a necessary and salutary 


measure. > 
DENATURED ALCOHOL. 

‘The National Prohibition Act directs the Treasury 
Department to foster and encourage the production 
of alcohol for the maki of fuels, dyes and other 
lawful prodicts. In 1923-2% 119,948,406 proof 
gallons of alcohol were denatured under permit for 
ise in the United States. This amount compares 
with 38,812,138 gallons denatured during 1920-21, 
the first. full year of constitutional prohibition: 
93,762,422 gallons during 1916-17, when practically 
the entire quantity was used in the manufacture 
of explosives for the war; and 17,811,078 gallons 
ono re during 1913-14, the last year prior to 

@ War. 

Considerable progress was made in the elimina- 
tion of permits to use pure alcohol in making 
barbers’ supplies and toilet waters by authorizing, 
aoi in miay c13e3, c) npelling the use of specially 
denatured alcohol, formulae for which were au- : 
thorized after extended consultation with the est 
chemists in the perfume industries and were the 
subject of joint experiments on the part of the In- 
ternal Revenie Laboratory and the trade associa- 
tions. In 1920-21, 26,007,957 gallons of pure alc hol 
were so used, wade in 1922-23 but 10,743,380 gallons 
were so used, and in 1923-24 but 9,457,312 gallons. 

The Government of the United States at the : 
present time has the most advanced system of | 
industrial alcohol denaturation and distribution of 
any country in the world. 


BREWERIES. 
One of the most serious difficulties has been the : 
control of tereal beverages which under thc law 
may contain alcohol in volume of less than on>half 
of one per cent. There has seemed to be a rather 
general tendency on the part of some of these plants | 
to overstep the legal alcoholic percentage. The : 
large number of these plants in operation makes it : 
impossible under available appropriations to main- . 
tain government offices at each plant at all times ! 
to supervise operations. 
In 1917 there were 1,217 breweries in Opera aon 
in this country. In 1922 there were 476 applications 
filed for permits to operate dealcoholizing plants; : 
in 1923 there were 558 such applications filed; and 
521 applications in 1924. Of these applications 367 
were approved and permits issued in 1922: 402 in 
1923; and 357 in 1924. The following numbers of 
such applications were disapproved: 101 in 1922: 
145 in 1923, and 153 in 1924. Permits are issued 
only after thorough inspections are made of the 
Dlants and searching investigations of the personnel : 
LS aaa to operate the plants. The number of . 
dealcoholizing plants operated in 1923-24 was 483. " 
‘his unit, through its agents and its legal officers, +4 
has maintained a determined and persistent effort 
to control these plants and punish violations of the 
statute, During the past three years through these 
efforts 83 persons have been convicted for unlaw- 
fully operating breweries; 29 such plants have been > 
closed by permanent injunctions. 5 


EXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION. “ 
Some of the most serious problems of enforce- 
ment which have been largely met and overcome "ql 
during the past two heh are those concerned with 
the exportation of whiskey and the importation of 
wines. Prior to the appointment by the Prohibition — 


Commissioner of a board for 
‘upon each application, considerable 
vod. England, which were thereafter smuggled 


A e, etc 
Amount paid Lore a U.S. Attorney, on de- 
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the lation of 
importations and exportations of li or Soa to pass 
liquors were exported to Canada, Scotland 
into 
t country. Since the creation of this board in 
April, 1923, applications have been considered for 
the exportation of about 4,400,000 gallons of whiskey, 
of which only about 4 per cent. were cea: 
and none of the whiskey shipped to Canada. Ap- 
plications for the importation of wine in the amount 
of 583,246 gallons have been considered since the 
above date, only about 19 per cent. of which were 


approved. Ali approved applications were for 


agen * esto gtd pmpocce. The situation 

mnection wit ports and expo! 

believed to be very well in hand. POE eis 

WHISKEY, WINES & BRANDY IMPORTED. 
CALENDAR YEAR. |Whiskey.| Wine. | Brandy. 


Prior to the time tbe present Administration came 
into office, much of the liquor shipped from distillery 
Warehouses was transported by truck. A great deal 
of loss of liquor occurred en route by pilfering and 
by purposely misrouting on the part of the parties 
holding the permits. Now freight and express 
shipments must be made in all cases of long hauls, 
and truck shipments only for intra-city or short 
hauls where railroad transportation is not available. 
Since the adoption of these rules there has been a 
very marked decrease in quantities of liquors dis- 
appearing in transit. 

To insure uniform and thoroughly considered 
action on the part of the Government a Central 
Committee now considers applications for basic 
permits of the more important and troublesome 
classes such as dealcoholizing plants, alcohol and 
denatured alcohol manufacturers; and major prob- 
lems of administration. ’ 

Commissioner Haynes in an address at Dayton, 
Ohio, in October, said that jail sentences are proving 
a@ real deterrent to law breaking, the heaviest sen- 
tence obtained in any case being one for conspiracy— 
a fine of $21,000 and 20 years in jail. The injunc- 
tion or ‘padlock’ is another effective w n. 

The judicial conference of the senior Circuit 
Judges adopted recommendations that the Prohibi- 
tion unit be transferred bodily to the Department of 
Justice, Chief Justice Taft, the Chairman, informed 
Attorney General Stone, on Nov. 26, 1924, in a 
letter requesting him to submit the proposal to 
Congress. These Federal Judges, with Chief Justice 
Taft. concurring, declared that such an immediate 
transfer “would make much for effectiveness in 
enforcing the law.” 

The Judges asserted that “all the appropriations 
for such enforcement should be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney General. In that 
way, the attempted prosecution of trivial, futile and 
unimportant cases which now crowd the dockets 
through the ill-advised zeal and practical ignorance 
of prohibition agents can be avoided, and only those 
eases taken up and pressed which will really deter 
the gap te offenders, and in the preparation of 
which District Attorneys will have a perso re- 
sponsibility ” 

CIVIL CASES IN THE COURTS. 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
pereyy General, in charge of cases enw under 
the Federal Prohibition Act, in reporting for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, gave this sum- 
mary of the civil suits to which the United States 


was & party: 

Civil cases pending June 30, 1923....«..... 4,140 
Givil cases commenced during fiscal year. .. 5,741 
Civil cases terminated...-.....----+--+-+-0% +210 
Judgments for United States........--+--- 3,242 
Judgments against United States.......--- 244 
Dismissed after payment or compromise... . 80 
missed for other reasons.........-+-+-- 644 
Appeaied to Circuit Court of Appeals...... 7A 
appeaied to Supreme Court........--+--+-- 8 
Trials by JULY ow +... eee ewe eee eee ee 506 
Civil cases pending June 30, 1924.......--- 5,671 
Amount of judgments obtained.......-.+-- $221,005 
' Amount realized from such judgments..... 147,319 

Amount realized from oid judgments, settle- 
ments by compromise, etc......-------> 96,653 


mand, in cases where no actual civil suit 

red Soraintncsts| CERI ctor oh he aigsitua ye 12,410 

ENFORCEMENT IN aloud YORK ey = 

Detailed figures of the Federal enforcemen 
the law in the Southern District of New York State, 


usntities of. 


Col. William Hayward, United States Attorney, 
and the Exustern District, Ralph C Greene, United 
States Attorney, which together covered the City 
of New York with its environs, for the last four 
fiscal years, are as follows: 

Southern District, covert: 
hattan and the Bronz, tn 


the Boroughs of Ma 
ew York City and the 


counties up the river, to and including Columbia. 


Prosecutions 


commenced 3,012 
De cen 

erminated.... 3,707 | 
Pleas of guilty... 2,975 
Trials by jury... 162 
Convictions, .... 3, 
Acquittals or dis 

continued. ... . 47 
Nolied.... 220 
Quashed........ 23 61] _ 396 
Pending June 30 850) > 2,14 1,452 


7 
4\$70,3551$148,579 $419,699 | 


Eastern District of New York Siate, cooertng Queens, — 
Kings and Richmond Counties of Greater New York 
and Nassau and Suffolk Counties. — 


“a 


1921 1922. ; 1923. | 1924. 

Prosecutions 

commenced....} 1,094 974) 3,005 
Prosecutions 

terminated .... 789 942) 3,328 
Pleas of guilty.... 557 836 1,987 
Trials by jury... . 71 71 280 
Convictions. ..... 591 85: 2,127 |; 
Acquittals....... 37 1 
Nolled or discon- ; 

tinued. <.5... 2 158 P 
Quashed......... 3 24 35 
Pending June 30. . 405 135] 167 847 
Total of fines... . .!$41,717'$54,217!$47,672!$249,108 _ 

i mamas 


TREATIES TO STOP RUM-RUNNING. 


A treaty intended to effectively check liquot 
smuggling was negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain, ratified by the Senate 
March 13 by a vote of 61 to 7, and proclaimed — 
May 22. It declares a “firm intention to uphold — 


the principle of the three-mile limit” but authorizes 


Similar treaties have been negotiated with France, 
Italy, Norway, mark, Sweden, Panama, and 
the Netherlands. To meet the new conditions at — 
the Port of New York the Coast Guard of the district 
was equipped with 100 thirty-six foot speed boats 
capable of making 30 miles an hour, 223 seventy 
foot launches and 20 destroyers, 
increased by 4,500 men. ( yee 

A treaty with Canada to facilitate the suppression 
of smuggling across the border was signed on June 6, — 


PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION ABROAD. 
Saskatchewan by a majority of about 30,000 in a 


; 


and the personnel — 


ballot on July 16, 1924, abandoned the prohibition ~~ 


law which it had had since eng cies tet and 
a 


joined her sister provinces British Colum neben, 
Manitoba and Alberta: in adopting tbe policy of © 
Government control and sale of liquor. On Oct. 23, 
Ontario voted on the two policies but by a majority 
of about 40,000 refused to change from prohibition, 
which was adopted eight years ago by & majority 
of about 400.000. ‘oronto gave & majority of 
50,000 for Government control; Ottawa, 10,000; 
Hamilton, 15,000, and other cities in proportion, 
put the country district “‘dry’’ majorities over- 
balanced them. Victoria in a referendum, June 20, 
on the sale of beer y the glass in licensed premises 
voted against beer, 74,159; for beer, 72,839. 

Quebec’s balance sheet for the fiscal year 1923-24 
showed # surplus of $1,303,440 directly traceable 
vs es on the governmental control of the liquor 

ic, 

The Newfoundland Legislature repealed the 
colony’s prohibition act, enacted during the war, 
and now has a system of governmental control. 

In Norway both Houses of Parliament in July 
defeated the Government bill for the repeal of its 
partial prohibition laws. The Government resigned. 
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de the sale of spirits a Gov- 
4avor the retention of prohibition. revolution, and has mai 
The Soviet Government of Russia in August ! ernment monopoly. i 


anes CE THE 
: STS, SEIZURES, ETC. MADE BY FEDERAL PROHIBITION OFFICERS ‘SIN’ 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 


From Jan. FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 


R Jo. 1320, 1923. 1924. 
ee ed 
8 seized....s..: 2006 é 
Iilicit still worms seized # 7,512 8,211 


Tlicit_ fermenters Tet ae 
Distilled spirits seized . 
Malt liquor seized 


‘Wine, cider, mash, pomace seiz’d. gallons i oan aa 
Automobiles seized. peaer orgs suerte ' 2 - of 14 one 
seized. ..... number 
Poel elas of property Rels6d oF wi2 3.5 : $8,181,887 | $5,872,092 | $11,478,278 Sle ae 
gene poures PRT a Ses us Mee ae 0 = - a 3 
RR TERA coe Epa ete num 
Parana ATPesbed A: Hi 545 ir eek Ls numbei 34,175 42,223 66,936 68,161 
"be 32 Sap) Gy SS EA ae 


| CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 
eye: IN FEDERAL COURTS. 


Commenced during the year 227 
Terminated during the same period. ..... aepen 
j (con CUMS MWe ha Seaweed, bk Dec alk 37,558 
CLI, SS Beg oak ly Sa rea a OC 12 
Not “Pros. or discontinued. ..-.....2...- 4,746 
Quashed or dismissed on motion, ete..... 191 
GTORS ON RUINOY de Scien oe cuss el vale oe ee 33,743 
MOET IBAA OVS IVT s.\cta cas aleicleate-e Sv slo-cie,o sie cle 52 
‘Bending closes of VEEL seiko ic xo 0B hivarexs 2,196 23,818 
Fines, forfeitures and penalties. ..... ...-] $605,314 $7,577,014 
Realized on SINGS; / CUO, cares c's sue «.«fs $507,483 $2, 376, 305 r $5,682,720 
Collected without ‘prosecution. . iat (eae ee $847 $84,053 
Sentences imposed during year No record 1,552 yrs. 2,241 yrs. 3,187 yrs 
_ Figures for 1924 not complete. ; 
maar WHAT AMERICANS DRANK. 
Domestic |Domestic, All 
' YHAR Fruit Other Native) Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
_ (Fiscal). Brandy. Liquors. Spirits. Wines. Wines. Beer, Etc. Beer, Ete. 
Proof Gals. |Proof Gals.| Gallons. Gallons. ons. 
46,768,083 | 5,065,390 221,249 | 6,095,122 201,301 
83,904,25: 6, ,393 1,860,008 3 ,679 1,120,7' 
77,266,368 +405,510 3,059,518 | 9,165,549 1,012,755 
950.4) 1,643,416 | 13,781,774 | 7,0 1,469,185 
73,521,253 | 1,530,376 | 22,484, 5,034,849 2,088,012 
94,265,035 | 1,705,468 | 26,242,492 | 3,745.97. 3,316,908 
126,593,951 | 4,340,549 | 50,684,343 | 9,863,735 7,301,629 
132,315,123 | 3,836,821 | 56,655,006 | 7,204,22 7,240,458 
133,502,079 | 3,544,921 0, i 5,804,831 7,169,677 
140,521,880 | 4,121,981 | 48,683,849 | 6,643,612 7,669,223 
136,521,805 | 4,220,670 | 44,973,643 | 7,444.78 7,170,696 
121,690,596 } 2,952,448 | 27,255, 5,656,219 3,387,324 
3,267,803 | 3,721,138 | 42,229,206 | 5,357,939 2,580,315 
i :059,588 | 37,640,495 | 5,082,881 2,300,542 
87,787,82: 1,250,324 | 42,264,478 | 3,333,546 744,566 
,617,147 964 | 52,308,309 | 1,964,347 55,79 
28,224,416 120,527 | 12,565,333 152,806 
35,015,245 301,035 | 19,512,321 810,435 49 
19,071,756 191,105 8,807,290 743,483 196,737,187 53 


‘PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERACES IN THE U. S. SINCE 1909. 


| Commercial Fruit |Ferment’d 

Whiskey. Rum. Gin. Alcohol. Alcohol. Brandy. | Liquors. 

Tar. Gallons. | Tax. Gallons.| Tax. Gallons.| Tax. Gallons. | Tax. Gallons. Taz.Gals.!Taz. Gals: 
70,152,175 1,952,374 2,483,743 42,563,103 16,078,083 | 6,440,858 56,364,360 

82/463,894 2'253;950 17,623,81 7,656,434 59,544,775 

647,155 631 44,205,330 |7,953,132!63,283, 12 

209,574 832. ,869,6 9,321,823|62,176, 94. 

99,615,828 48,560,920 {8,252,875 65,324.87: 
698,7 7,132,5. 7,307,897 |66,189,473 

44,552,490 42,742,161 |8,5: 1,951 /59,808,210 
59,240,672 ,919,0. 4,159,351'58,633,624 

57,651,834 65,879,886 |8,251,097,60,817,379 
17,383,51 25,229,215 |5,357,325/50,266.216 

Pais ahd : 1783,921 | 1,802,422/27,712,64 
234,705 7,931,363 | 1,649,446] 9,231,280 

753,375 DN ies et eek Fale che del ,530,792} 9,220,1 
315, 799° POIDB TOR a see eeaes oe 1,077,063! 6,347, 2799 
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Figs. (1921-22) for fermented represent ‘near beer.’ Bushels of grain used in production of distilled 


June 80—(1922), 82,163,296; (1923), 625.634. ! rye, 5,108; malt, 443,845, 


f COREE a9 
‘ ld in November, &@ narrow | withdrew the ban on the Soneunib tea oO 
mrs bikrciaeere ota a ine Storthing returned | wuich was prouibited ‘since the outbreak of the 


Gallons of ae spirits roduced in rire Z ended | spirits, year ended June 30, 1923—corn, 3,105,963; ~ 
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_ Narcotic 
noe . 
~The adminstration of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act under the Federal Prohibition Commissioner 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue has been attended 
with increasing success during the past three years. 
‘There were 4,300 persons reported by agents of 
this unit during the fiscal year 1920-21 for viola- 


tions of the narcotic law. There were 7,301 per- 
SOBs SO re} during 1923-24. -The general dis- 


position of the courts has been to impose heavy 
sentences on persons convicted of violating the 
arcotic law. his has proved to be of great assis- 


ance in enforcement. 

On May 26, 1922, the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act was approved, giving the Govern- 
ment new powers to control the importation, expor- 


Latr-En forcement. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF THE NARCOTIC ACT. 


tation and transshipment of narcotics. By this 
act the Secretary of State, the Secretary ot the” 
jury, and the Secretary of Commerce are desig- 
nated as the Federal Narcotics Control Board and 
are charged with the determination of the quan- 
titles of opium and coca leaves which may be admit~- 
ted for medicinal uses into the United States. Per- 
mits for the importation and exportation of nar- — 
cotics under that act are allotted by this board — 
and are issued by this unit. The Va of nar- 
eotics imported and exported have been more effec- 
tively controlled since the enactment of this law. 

A statistical table showing the number of per- 
sons reported for violation of the narcotic laws, 
together with the cases tried and: convictions and. 
acquittals during the past nine years follows: 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE NARCOTIC LAWS. 


No. of Viola- ! 
FIscaL YEAR. 


ee Cr YES): 0 Sate oe ak te 36,101 

Dr. Luwreace Kolb and Pharinacoloeist A. u. 
Du Merz of the United States Public Heaich Service 
in = article in Public Health Reports, May 13, 1924, 


“The evidence seems to show that. a maximum 
estimate for the number of drug addicts in the 
United States at the present time would be 150,000. 
The estimates based on actual counts and on the 
available supplies of narcotics, together with the 
conditions reported by the I ag ima interviewed, 
point to about 110,000, which number is believed 
to be nearly correct. 

“The number of addicts has decreased steadily 
since 1900. Before this decrease set in there may 
bave been 264,000 addicts in this country. 

“The greater number of addicts in prison at 
present as compared with former years due to 
the rigid enforcement of recently enacted laws 
and not to an increase in the prevalence of addic- 


tion. 

“The average daily addiction dose of the opiates 
in terms of morphine sulphate or heroin hydro- 
chloride is not less than 6 grains. The dose of cocaine 
hydrochloride is practically the same. 

““The quantities of narcotics imported by this 
country at the present time are believed to be only 
slightly in excess of the amounts required to supply 
medicinal] needs. 

“While physicians have been credited with being 
responsible for the creation of many addicts in the 
past, it is concluded as a result of our studies and 
observations that but few cases of recent addic- 
tion can be so attributed. 

“Before the enactment of restrictive laws in_this 
country there. was much opium smoking and addic- 
tion to gum opium and laudanum. To-day addicts 
use the alkaloids or their derivatives almost exclu- 
sively. Cocaine bydrochloride was used alone by 
a large number of addicts prior to 1915, but is now 


FEDERAL MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT. 


Under the Federal] Maternity and Infancy Act 
(the Sheppard-Towner act), passed by Congress 
Noy. 21, 1921, $1,688,047.12 has been expended by 
Federal and State Governments to promote the 
welfare of mothers and babies during the first 15 
months following its passage. The first national 
appropriations became available March 20, 1922. 
Federal grants to the States during this period 
totaled $1,046,523.56. State appropriations made 
to match Federal funds totaled $641,523.96. In 
1922 payments were made to 43 States, 28 of which 
matched the Federal ut in full or in part; the 
others receiving $5, each. In 1923, 41 States 
received grants, 35 of which matched the allotment 
in full or in part. eg June 30, 1923, all State Legis- 
latures had met and the appropriation acts p 
enabled 40 States to co-operate during 1924—all 
put Kansas, Illinois, Louisiana, Vermont, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
By action of its State Legislature in July, Louisiana 
ted the act and will receive 


and 
i } dre 
es partment of Labor and has 


No. of No. " 
tions Reported.} Cases Tried. | Convictions. | Acquittals. 


by the bureau's division of mater é 


Percentage of 
Convictions, 


of No. of 


846 663 
604 486 
654 
926 857 
1,252 »119 
1,830 1,692 
364 3,131 
4479 194 
4,518 4,242 
18,473 16,937 


used only in conjunction with the opiates except — 
in a few cases. \ “ene? 

“The proportion of the delinquent type of addict 
is gradually increasing. This is apparently not due | 
to an increase in the number of this type, but to 
2 gradual elimination of normal types. i ids be 

“From the trend which narcotic addiction in this — 

country has taken in recent years as a result of the 
attention given the problem by the medical pro- 
icasion and law enforcement officers, it is believed 
that we may confidently look forward to the time, 
not ant: years distant, when the few remaining 
addicts will be persons taking opium because of 
an incurable disease and addicts of the psychopathic — 
delinquent type, who spend a good part of their 
lives prison. a 
‘One of the recently enacted laws has made it. 
a crime for unlicensed persons to have narcotics 
in their possession. This law is being rigidly) m- 
forced, and addicts who formerly were unmolested 
are now being sent to jail. 

‘We have interviewed physicians from all parts 
of the United States and it is unusual to find one _ 
who has an addict among his patients. " 

“Dr. Carlton Simon, in charge of the Narcotic 
Division of the Police Department of New York 
City, sent out a questionnaire to the physicians 
of New York State. Of the 7,559 physicians who 
replied, only 5.2 per cent. reported that they were — 
treating addicts in 1922. 

“Practically all anti-narcotic legislation in the 
United States has been enacted since 1897. By 
1912 every State, except Delaware and many large 
cities, had laws or ordinances designed to regulate 
in some way the prescribing or selling of opiates 
or cocaine, or both of these products. The Federal 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, enacted in 1906, required 
manufacturers to state on the label the amount — 
of opium, opium alkaloids or derivatives and cocaine _ 
the preparation contained.” NAiie e 


iy } 

nity and infant hygiene, the staff of which has 
consisted of six persons—a medical director, asso-. 
ciate director, a public health nurse, an accountant, 
a@ secretary, and a stenographer. Plans for State — 
work are initiated and carried out by a State agency, 
usually the child-welfare or child-hygiene division’ 
of the State Board of Health, and approved by the 
Federal Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. 

Since the act became effective, 33 States accept- 
ing it have made definite increases in their own 
Lad heel a forthe welfare of mothers and 
aDies. 


State activities under the act have included the 
employment of physicians, public health nurses, 
dentists, dietitians, health teachers and social 
workers, on staffs of health departments; education 
of the public through lectures, demonstrations, 
exhibits, films, etc; maternity consultations or 
centres; mothers’ classes, correspondence courses 
and other forms of educational work for mothers; 
training and supervision of midwives; health con- 
ferences; dental clinics; nutrition classes; inspection 
of maternity and children’s homes. Much of the 
work has been directed toward taking to the rural 
mother and baby the health facilities which the 


¢ity mother has had for some time. 
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Bonus Act. 
i SOLDIERS’ BONUS ACT AND HOW IT WORKS. Sere 


‘The Soldiers’ Bonus Bill was passed by the Ho ise | | The total thus obtained will be, the face value ot 
March 18, 1924, by a vote of 355 to 54, and passed e veteran’s policy. ‘or example, €) 
Tie 'Senate on Apr 23, by a voto of 67 to 17. Re [16 GN, SoM 4 Ae a as he oanienun 
passed after conference had adjusted slight. differ- | s;nount of overs2u8 service credit, $625, would be 
ences it was sent to the President on May 2. Presi- | entitled to a polizy equal to $825 plus $156.25 (one- 
dent Coolidge vetoed the bill on May 15. The aie of that aay Rope eget woe sy nee 
House passed it over the veto on May 17 by a vote ans may made on the cies up 
_ Of 313 to 78. The vote was: Against Je Sage postin at Beg ores oe ey? piel oy ae eee 
.* 166; Dems., 145; Soc., 1; Ind., 1; (paired, Reps.. 8; 
- -‘Dems., 9; Ind. 1). To sustain veto—Reps., 57: 


$1,000 policy, at the end of two years a loan of 
 Dems., 21; (paired, Reps, 6; Dems., 3). The Senate 


$87.93-could be made On this same licy at 
the end of nineteen years a loan of $831.23 would 
assed the bill over the President's veto on May 19 
y a vote of 59 to 26. The vote was: Against veto— 


be possible. The loans may be made at any national 
or State bank. 
' Reps., 30; Dems., 27; The law further provides that. should a veteran 
2). To sustain veto—Reps. die without having filed an application, the amount 
Dems., 1). due shall be paid in cash to his dependents in the 
The Treasury es 
r the first year at $152,500,000, Estimates of 


otder of preference specitied in tae law. All applica- 
_. for f tions, whether by the veterans themselves or their 
the total ,obligation are from $2,500,000,000 to 
j ras aay aan 


; é 5,000,000 persons who may apply includes 
about 1,000,000 individuals discharged from draft 
m account of physical defects, or because of its 
cancellation. Draft deserters, members of the stu- 
dents Army Training Corps, and. members of the 
| Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and members of 
‘ other similar classes or organizations excluded from 
. the benefits of the act. - 2 
_. ._ The number of men finally accepted and who per- 
- formed actual military service is 4,051,606. 
__ Number of men performing overseas service but 
- excluded from the benefits of the act by provisions 
_ thereof—115,274. 
Number of men performing home service only but 
excluded from the benefits of the act by provisions 
 thereof—404,822 
i ea of possible beneficiaries of the bonus— 
ony . 
Number of applications filed by Oct. 1, 1924— 


wa" 
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be made on or before Jan. 1, 1928, except that in 
the case of veterans who die during the six monthy 
immediately preceding that date, their dependents 
may make application at any time within six months 
after the veteran's death. 

All veterans up to and including the rank of 
Captain in the army and Marine Corps and Lieuten- 
ant in the navy are eligible Women who served as 
yeomen in the navy and Marine Corps also are in- 
cluded. Service as a civilian officer or in the Students’ 
Army Training Corps does not count. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT. 


The enactment of this legislation with its intricate 
restrictions and exceptions, imposed a tremendous 
task upon the War Department It is possible that 


tions, every one of which will have to receive con- 
sideration, albeit large numbers of the applicants 
will be found ineligible to receive compensation under 
the terms of the law. . 

The War Department, because of having pre- 
pared detailed plans for the administration of the 
law in anticipation of its enactment, was in a posi- 
tion to undertake the work as soon as funds for tne 
purpose became available. These plans were in- 
stituted during the spring of 1922, when the Secre- 
tary of War designated Major Gen. Ro . 
Davis, the Adjutant General of the Army, to devise 
a system of operation. Changes in the bills co.n- 
pelled constant alterations, modifications, and some- 
times drastic changes, in the existing plans of opera- 


tion. 
In 1922, upon the granting of funds for the purpose, 
the Adjutant General accelerated the iaper of. 
perfecting the records of veterans and organizationg 
of the World War contained in some 18,000 four- 
drawer filing cases, occupying about 4 acres of floor 
space and consisting of pe, 165,000,000 
documents, in order that, the event of the enact- 
ment of any adjusted compensation measure, the 
information essential as a basis for ent could be 
furnished with despatch and at a um cost of 
operation. 

The form of application blank and instruction 
sheet had been pre and concurred in by all 
concerned prior to the enactment of the law; proo.s 
had been obtained from the Government Printing 
Office, and that establishment was r to proceed 
with the ee. immediately upon notice. 

The bill under consideration during the spring of 
1922 was passed by the House of Representatives and, 
in the fall of the same year, by the Senate, but failed 
of enactment because of President Harding s veto. 
This result did not, however, divert the War Depart- 
ment from its task of bee iy intimately informed 
regarding the numerous bills subsequently intro- 
duced and of amending its plans to conform thereto. 
In consequence, when legislation was finally enacted 
on May 19, 1924, the department was able to 

resent to the Diretor, Bureau of the Budget, 

efore noon on the following day, complete esti- 
mates on the cost of administering the law, so far 
as the War miyitgber oee! itsalf was concerned. These 
estimates, which totaled okey and called for a 


mh 


PROVISIONS OF THE BONUS LAW. 


The World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
as it is officially entitled, provides adjusted compen- 
sation for veterans of the World War at the rate of 
$1.25 a day for each day of overseas service and $1 a 
_ day for each day of home service rendered subse- 
quently to April 5, 1917, and prior to July 1,.1919, 
; excess of 60 days. If the amount due the veteran is 
50 or less, he is to be paid in cash; if it exceeds $50, 
“he is to receive from the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau an adjusted service credit, increased by 25 


cent. 
f it exceeds $50, 25 per cent. of this total is to be 
added to itself, which amount is then to be multi- 
plied. by a factor corresponding to the ‘age of the 
veteran at the nearest birthday to Jan. 1, 19265. 
' These factors are: 


antint ey eee 
AGE, | Factor.) AGB. Factor.{} AGE. | Factor. 


ment owing to the adjournment of Congress. 

This failure to provide funds for the administra- 
tion of the law placed the department in an uneavi- 
able position. juance of the adjusted service cer- 
tificates provided for by the act was to begin on 


dependents, must, in order to receive consideration, © 


as many as 5,000,000 sons may submit applica- | 


mitted by the D or, Bureau of the Budget, to 


the Second Deficiency Bill, which failed of enact- 


: 


a 


Division, Control 
Pn O: Cc 


a. 
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Administration 
Jan. 1, 1925, and cush payments were to be made 
- beginning M 1, 1925. his demanded that there 
. be placed in the hands of the United States Veterans’ 
3 u, prior to those dates, a sabstantial number of 
eertificates-showing the amounts due in the cases 
of the veterans concerned. Before this could be 
accomplished, application blanks must be issued 
and made available for use by the veterans, and 
provisions made for the receipt and examination of 
executed applications, the verification of service 
claimed through comparison with individual records 
on file in this office (some 25 items of service being 
javolved in each case) and the computation of the 
amount ‘in doWars due in each instance. Congress 
would not meet until December, and without funds 
the department was unable to obtain the clerical 
assistance and supplies essential to the prosecution 
ot qe — 

Jn this emergency the President, on June 14, made 
available sufficient funds to enable the department 
to begin its stupendous task. 

The distribution of application blanks was com- 
Menced on June 16, 1924, the initial distribution 
consisting of 6,000,000 blanks which were des- 
patched to ali of the American Legion, chap- 
ters of the American Red Cross, camps of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, headquarters of the Disabled 
American Veteraus, all t offices and all activities 
of the Army, Navy, arine Corps, and Veterans’ 
Bureau. The initial distribution was so planned 
that on June 21, blanks were available to veterans, 
through the agencies mentioned, in all parts of the 
United States. A second distribution, involving 
6,000,000 additional blanks, was begun on June 
23 and completed on June 28. The prompt distribu- 
tion of the blanks was effected through the co-opera- 
tion and efficient help of the Government Printing 
Office, a force of clerks having been placed in that 
office to wrap; bundle, address and mail the blanks 
as they came off the press s_ All told, about 75,00U 
packages of bi were wailed. 

The force of 233 clerks of the World War Division 
of the Adjutant General's Office formed the nucleus 
of the large clerical force needed; all others were 
obtained through the Civil Service Commission, 
but these were without experience. The instruction 
which included familiarizing the clerks with the 
essential records pertaining to veterans, including 
fingerprints; the ba system; and the various 
Brevigions of the new law, continued until July 26, 
1924, when actual work on the applications was 

un. During this period the names of 68,910 
enémy aliens, conscientious objectors, and men on 
industrial furlough were typed, alphabetized and 
filed with the individual records, 4,000 reports of 
indebtedness to the Government on the part of 
former soldier8 were similarly filed, pertinent data 
from approximately 8u,0U0 muster rolls were carded 
and filed, and over a million individual papers per- 
taining to veterans of the World War were placed 

the veteraus’ files. 


HANDLING AN APPLICATION. 

The following is a brief outline of the method of 
handling an application: 

Upon the receipt of an application, a card notify- 
ing him of that fact is mailed to the applicant. The 
application is then placed in the hands of an ex- 
aminer who scrutinizes it for possible owissions of 
essential- information. If found incomplete, the 
application is returned to the veteran for necessary 


r 


of the ‘Rota Act. : 


hen passed to the searcher employed on that por- 


= 
a 


amendment; if found complete, it is passed to a ; 


flagerprint expert who compares the fingerprints 
on the application with those of the veteran nade 
at the time of his enlistment: The application ig 


tion of the general file where the applicant's record 
is kept and the statements thereon checked ag 

the official record. If no discrepancies are found, 
the application, with the searcher's notations thereon, 
is Sent to é typist who prepares a eertificate in dupli- 
cate, entering thereon the necessary information 
contained in the application. If discrepancies do 
exist between the statements on the application and 
the entries on the official records, searching investi- 
gations are made and, after careful consideration 
has been given to all available evidence, a final 
determination is based upon the facts as shown. 
The case is thereupon handled as it would have been 
had no discrepanceis been found. The certificate 
prepared by the typist is carefully reviewed, after 
which the original application is placed in the files 


and the certificate sent toa come division, where — 


the adjusted service credit is figured in 
cents. The certificate is then properly authenti- 
eated, securely clipped to the portion of the appli- 
cation containing the fingerprints, and forwarded 
to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for issyance 
thereon of either a check or an adjusted-service 
certificate, as the case may be. z 

The requirement that the application be accom- 
panied by the applicant's fingerprints affords pro- 
tection to veterans and their dependents against” 
forged applications. By means of these Anaeese 
prints the United States Veteraus’ Bureau will b 
veterans who 
later apply for loans. This method supplants the 
former rather unsatisfactory practice of having two 
hl gg take oath as to the identity of the ap- 
plicant. 


able to identify easily and positivel 


The importance of the fingerprints is obvious — 


when it is noted that among the veterans are 50,328 


of the name of Smith, 40,101 Johnsons, 28,902 Browns © 


and 29,938 Williams; and identical names are many. 
Moreover, nearly one-quarter of the potential claim-_ 


In securing its office supplies and equipment, this — 
office exercised the utmost economy. The General — 


Supply Committee made available all furniture and 
other equipment that it had on hand and inventories 
were made of all reserve stocks within a reasonable 
distance from Washington and of office equipment 
on hand but not actually in use at Government 


property was put in serviceable condition. Asa rcs 

of this policy of borrowing and reclaiming property 
wherever possible, a saving to the Government of 
approximately $500,000 had been accomplished by 
Oct. 1, 1924. It was, however, necessary to purchase 
outright specially constructed tabulating machines 


: cannot read or write the English language. 


for use in computing the amounts due to applicants 
for adjusted compensation. These devices mechani- 
eally translate dates into days and then into dollars, 
and thus practically eliminate the human element 
from this pcrtion of the work. : 
The United States Veterans’ Bureau computes the 
amount of insurance from the money value shown on 
the certificate forwarded to it by the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Branch of the War Department. The 
Bureau ulso draws the checks for the cash pay mente 
to be made March 1, 1925, based on the figures fur- 
nished it by the War Department. $ 
4 


UNITED £TATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. pee 


Director, Gen. Frank T. Hines; Assistant Director, 
George E. Ijams. - 

Charles E. Mulhearn, Assistant Director in charge 
of Claims and Insurance Service; Davis G. Arnold, 
Assistant Director in charge of Control Service; 
H.W. Breining, Assistant Director in charge of 
Finance Service; R. C. Routsong, Assistant Director 
in charge of Planning Service; William H, Conklin, 

tant Director in charge of Supply Service. 

"Dr. BE. O. Crossman, Medical Director; William 

Wolff Smith, General Counsel; C. O. Shaw, Chair- 
man Board of Appeals; M. E. Pollock, Chief, Policy 
and Procedure Division, Planning Service. 

LG. Denslow. Chief, Office Management Division, 
Planning Service; E. A. Shepherd, Chief, Inspection 
Pivision, Control Service; A. D. Hiller, Chief, 
Statistics and eae Division, Control Service; B. R. 
Patton, Chief, Information ~ and ,Co-operation 


Service, 

i Chief, Adjusted Compensation 
Division; W. H. Holmes, Chief, Disbursing Division, 
Finance Service; J. B. Schommer, Chief Accounting 

- Division, Finance Service: J. E. Sasser, Chiet. Supply 


: ly Service. 
TS Hon Ee Ghiel. Construction Division. Supply 


ipp, 
Service; Ww. ML. Cobb, Chief, Personnel Division, 


W. Clark, 


‘ 
Supply Service; W. C. Black, Chief, Chief Clerk’s — 
Div: 


on, Supply Service. 
Dr. Chas. M. Griffith, 
Chiefs, General Medical Division, 
Dr. P. 8. Rawls, Dr. O. D. Westcott, Chiefs, Tuber- 
culosis Division, Medical Service; D 
Divs nr Ned al Servi 
on, cal Service. : 
H. H. Milks, Chief, Claims Division, Claims and 
Insurance Service; C, A. Penington, Chief, Insurance 
Division, Claims and Insurance rvice; H. V. 
Stirling, Chief, Rehabilitation Division. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, disburse 
ments of all veterans’ activities totaled $415,138,398, 
a decrease of nearly $28,000,000 from the previous 
year’s total, due principally to fewer men requiring 
vocational training and administrative economies. 
Compensation disbursements also decreased. 
Soldier patients under the care of the bureau at 
the close of the year totaled 22 Sie one bist 
r . were in Government hos 5 
poleiegty he number has been 


terial increase in ti 

in rece! a result of the e of the 

World Rae vererens’ Act of 1924, which fiberalizes 
lization, 

me See facilities for 25,010 bed patients were 


pr A ed through use of other hospitals. 


Dr. Winthrop Adams, 


1 El 


inst 


dollars and © 


agencies in Wasnington. A Jarge amount of denaee ht 


Medical Service; | 


) ga © w= 
Everman, Chiefs, Neuro-psychiatric 


Soldiers’ Bonus Given in the Several States. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS CIVEN !N THE SEVERAL STATES. 
Number of 


geen) So ee, ae 
~2 ¢ i 


Claims Maximum | Average 
Paid. 


Soldiers. Bonus, Paid. 
$300 E 
5 350 195-70 
$6: 819 76. laday ; 
32.155 : 1 100 100.00 
ya2isy | SLT 184 100 100.00 
161672 | 16, 149,617 | 300 201.00 
15181 | 22343 | 207-212 | 600 |... ee. 
160.381 | 150 133025 | 10amo. | 133.06 
1s te0 fh. vies 19,372 | 100 100.00 
187,946-| 127.957 | we779 | 100 87.50 
475074 | $38:726 | 187.327 | 250 112.00 
PA DR Fh SRS 25 ame. Haniee es 
233.405 | 228,600 | © 211.440 134.53 
Orson)... 40.266 33.917 2N714 250.00 
Rhode Wand. 27,078 25,600 25,500 | 100 100.00 
South Dakota 32.572 30.616 28'876 195.92 
LOSE SDN 13,026 13.100 13,022 | 120 “91.81 
MPONMAMNWOBS ne. Soc ne tec lses ce 377 61.992 57.426 217'31 : 
nae >... 80 cs stan sanee 119415 | 1300000 | 1241835 | 10amo.,| 137.00 . 
he ee eee 3.350.565 | 2,083,342 | 1,817,034 |......... 04. 


Nimeteen States, as Shown in the accompanying 
table, have paid. are paying or are about to pay 
&@ bonus to their veterans who setved ‘n the World 


War. Massachusetts raised the money by a special 
Pell tax and other special taxes; Minnesota and 
North Dakota by s special tax levy; and Vermont 
its bonus out of its regular funds. The others 
ned or will issue bonds. 
The States at present paying no bonus are: 


No, of No. of 
Srats. Saldiers. SrarTs, Soldiers 
Montana, .. 24.401 
ska. 57,308 
5,617 
14,728 
Ss 8%2 
56//ORlahoma.. 93,223 
Pennsy Iwania.. 357,417 
. Carolina , 61,502 
Teunessee 9,319 
Texas... O19 
Utah .. .. 21144 
Virsinia, .. $8,606 
W. Virginia 60,865 
Wyoming 13,488 
Total... .... 2,195,516 


The Levislatures of four States voted a bond 
Er La Se OOP, 4 Mo cren: & Bp vane 
peop! 
Montana passed one bonus law which was de- 
aa The State voted in on 
Noy, 6, 1925, on a referendum to issue $4,500,000 
y a bonus of $10 a month with a maxi- 
and it was carried by a vote of 67,263 
eooees ¥ byes Mig cpg dy the courts, 
im a revised form at 


i was put before 
It was defeated by a 


the ey Nov. 4 ar Sa 


ag te 1,569. 

ray ae s Legislature proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution ny Ny submitted to the 
eS at the 1924 election providing for an issue 
Of bonds to the smount of $35,000,000 to pay 8 


issue 0 i 
bonds in November, Teas tos Tost agalast, 


660,444. At the of November, 1924, ihe State 
Comptrotier had paid $27,381,686 to 227/530 clain- 
ants. The Bonus Bureau was ized wita Capt. 
Frank S. Harris as director A: 17 and began 
es May 7. Up to Oot. 15, 17,826 

bonus, woolly or in part, a total 
ef $130, to the Veterans’ Mountain Camp for 


veterans, 
Five States, however, instead of Stving a eo] 
bonus to veterans bave voted various measures of 

relief and assistance. These are: 


No, of 


OS eS ere 
sive: Shi GAs VARS OAK hs 


Maryland passed a bill ayers for a bond 
issue of $9,000,000 for a bonus for her 59,483 soldiers . 
out it was declared unconstitutional. At the general 
election, Nov. 4, 1924, however, 
vote of 92.506 to 49,544 authorized th 
to pass a State law to give a bonus to soldiers. 7 
Missouri exhausted its bond issye of $15,000,000 
in the yment of 118,000 claims; 25,000 additional 
claims had been a = ted. = it was expected that 
15,000 more will be (oe voted a 
supplementary bond issu $4,600 ,000, which was 
carried by a vote of 20.318 to 135,234 at a special “7 
ys ar on eee 26, 1924 = ny beets . 
Oregon gave her veterans an option. . 
Loot, 21.714 elected to receive the | cash bonus af : 
315 & month hast $435) and 
total Mot $4,695,870. A loan not to exceed $3,000 
was offered, which was elected by 11, it: of these 
to that date 5,619 had received loans ‘totaling $13,- : 


New Mexico and Wyoming have a $2,000 
taxation exemption law for ex-service men. —_ 
» bu 

t 


In Connecticut a donus Dill was es 
dropped when the Attorney General eclared ii 
waconstitutional; the Legislature then appropriated 
$2,500,000 for relief work and ee the sum over 


liforaia never attempted | 80. to pass a bonus 
as, however, adopted a veterans’ 
e program—Farm and Home. Purchase Act, 
Welfare Act — Settlement) and Educational In- 
Stitute Act. an iy ee of the eS : 
ad appropriation © : Was passed at tne 
1922 ge! i oe meral election by a vote of bea to one, and 
was Soya tor the th 
mars coon & bicorens $1,000,000 for recente lands to 
yen vetera: 

Utah appropriated $1 Soe for relief wo! 

Wyomiad wefan of ty .000,000 for loaning a 
_ aa par pavics .2 or city homes, South Dakota 

when hey oa Wisconsin also provide for extra 
assistance for veteraas choosing educational benefits, : 

West Virsgiaia has a) rela? of eters $50,000 a year : 
for four years for the f veterans. 
Oklahoma ven on a us referendum and 
it was defeated at the polls ag October, 1923. * 

la Arizoaa, Dolaware, ee aad Ne- 
braska bonus bills were defeated in the Legislatures. 

Ia Indiana the Tos islature passe! a bonus Dill 
in 1922, Sar the Governor it. 


r dischar, 
of Gommeres of the States as follows: 
my hee RTA UE eeat oe ee 
Avalraliicsct con ne cates ea bol 900,009 . 
Fraoa.....20<syartusssssestess 373;371,150 


ENTE tad aan 10,592 : 
sa 


By 
Wao served Overseas may obtain: 
from the Cadadiaa Government peek “y oe ) 
of land from the Soldier Settlement Beard, mo 
sueh land for far: 


Up ¢o,am Auiount equal to 80 per cent Ot the eont 

: eos| 4 

can uslifications presoribed 
omens 30 Eee conn bapinia 


~ Contributions to National Campaigns. | 


toga tor Scanner: TO NATIONAL CAMPAICNS. 


It cost the Republican National Committee 

2 - $3,063,952.74 to elect Coolidge and Dawes and It 
‘a came out of the campaign with a surplus of more 
than $350.000, according to final figures on eam- 


Py 
. paign expenditures made public at Washington 
“4 _ on Nov. 30, 1924, by William M. Butler, the Re- 
‘t Publican National Chairman. The complete report 
‘ was filed with the Clerk of the House on Dec. 1. 
’ “Directly following the Cleveland Republican 
National Convention, a formal estimate was made 
that a total expenditure of $3,000,000 was necessary 
for the successful conduct of the campaign, this 
amount including the campaign expenses of the 
Senatorial and Congressional Committees, which in 
past years had been financed independently,” he said. 
“It is with satisfaction that I am able to report 
that the actual expenditures of the compelen were 
$3,063,952.74. This amount was spent by the 
various campaign divisions as set forth in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
Publicity Bureaus. i.e. 6c eens cece sess $741,278.49 
Bpeakerat Bureails ve.9~ 4 easgeegcos ges 366,442.78 
Colored Bureau.... a 89,111.22 
Research Bureau. Eos 
Women's Bureau 64,796.65 
Labor Bureau 101,188.31 
Club Bureau. . 5 1266.79 
Foreign Language Bureau. 34,017.25 
GUPBU BT ROUR Cal cto tis biel ca wp eeiea sy ,470.85 
National Contributors’ Committee.... 144,990.62 
Patm Section... 25. e6sccs sree wsesgs 16,038.10 
Commercial Travelers’ Bureau........ 1,263. 
iy Service Men’s Bureau........--+e2eee 17,988.92 
Congressional Committee...........-.- 170,500.00 
Senatorial Committee.........-++-+++-- 7,000 00 
State Committees.......... Te RE See 686,300.00 
Washington Headquarters....-.... oes 43,417.72 
- General Administration...........+-. 410,045.66 
: —_— — — 
PGA 6 i Sa end < hes Reka et cess: s $3,063,952.74 
“The campaign was financed by 90,605 individual 
contributors as follows: 
, NUMBER OF Amount of 
? CONTRIBUTORS. Contribution. Total. 
; G29 ois s shsse'e under 2 $486,525.80 
* GOST. vce) eed abe 100 to $500 1,218,137.43 
44 J eseeceges .-. _ 501 to 1,000 9.876.72 
BIOs noel 62 tees 1,001 t0 2,500 539,523.51 
DOs «ote we rego 2,501 to 5,000 672,315.35 
Sivwaw' es> a's 2 5,001 to 10,000 385,600.00 
16. ooee Over 10, 327,500.00 
3 eG fan ewes le ee Ses ¢ i883 He oe me 359,478.82 


“While the total amount collected was $4,359,- 
f 478.82, approximately a million aollare of this 
amount, $956,525.11, was collected by the National 
ie: Committee in certain States. b it only in its capacity 
> as agent for the local State Committees, and this 
; money was lmamedialely returned to the committees 
; in the States in which it was collected, no a8 
ff being available for the National Committee bu 

enditures. 

? sD Thus, for the actual expenses of the National 
Committee there was collected and made available 
$3,402,953.71, which, with bank interest ena’: small 
balances of $16, 263.58, made a grand total of $3,- 
! ‘419,2 
Pa petios as the actual campaign expenditures 
} as already set forth were only $3,063,952.74, the 
u committee has closed the campaign not only without 
“4 a, deficit but with a surplus of $355,264.55 available 
for the routine maintenance of the National Com- 


mittee, maki unnecessary any new appeals for 
contributions for a substantial period.’* 
TO THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN. 
The Demo rats: tional Committee a ris 
the Clerk of the House at Washington Dec. 2 
@ report pis Be ‘total oautalg contributions asi 
$845, 520 rt July. eee i Nanos einen nat 
mittee also repor 
fhe New: York Trust Company, roe made avail- 


abl bie tore the campaign 


103,908, Enh ave a bal 
$003,908, which fea, at ake d 
uarters were $7 os 122. a at Was! Pina 311.- 
2, and Chicago, A (002. 50 , the meporn Se sta listing 
to. cellaneous receipts 
* ap afaiy New York “oad 320.7 ,715.45 


To 
Me oon New York office pi placed 
: y Washington, #6 a and 
$54,150. The balance so1.81 
ft fot ps0 computing the si 20,000 1 


% han $100 amounted to 
‘he t wore Cagle SEN was Joho 
lew poke wee ave $55,000 in two 
$25, one of $5,000, 


teen 


Other large contributors were Thomas L. ‘Chad. 
Boe uhG. New Yon “3200 000; Jesse H. Jones, Bepston.! 
0; Mrs. Jesse Jones, Houston, 10; 

Henry $5,000: ; 


M. beg New Fork. $22,500; 
genthau, New Y . W. Watson, Falr- 


10; 
mont, W. Va., sis 000: James W. Gerard, New Yor 
hy 000; Franels P. Garvan, New York, $10,000: 

H. Lehman, New York, $8,000; Clem L. 3 ver, 
Washington $7,500. Percy Chubb, New York} 
Willard U raylot New York; H. Heinemann, 
Charlotte, N W. A. Gaistper: Detroit; Samuel 
Untermyer, New York; Norman H. Davis, New 
York; Cleveland H. Dodge, New York; Edwin 
Corning, Albany, N. ¥.; Frank L. Polk, Wem haat 
Arthur Sachs, New York; George Brennan, © * 
8 D. Camden, New York; A. McC. Blain, Chicago! 

L. Clayton, Houston} and Hugh ' 
Washington, 35,000 each 
LA FOLLETTE \ epEN DITOR 

Expenditures of the La Follette-Wheeler Cam 
paign Committee to Dec. 2, as reported to the Clerk 
of the House, totaled $221,977 and receipts amounted 
to $225,936.50. 

Representative John M. Nelson, National Manager 
for La Follette, told the Borah Committee on Oct. 
16 that up to Oct. 10 $155,062 had been contributed 
by 72,000, in addition to those who gave af political — 
meetings, and $155,061 disbursed. On Oct. 31, 
was shown that $125,000 h 
Washington, that the American Federation of 
Labor had raised $23,736 for the fund, Be at fhe 
Amalgamated Garment Workers of New York 


raised $18,020, and that Alexander Kahn of the 
Forward had collected $20,000. The National , 
Treasurer, W. T. Rawleigh of Freeport, Ill., gave 
$44,000 and the only other contribution of’ mere 
than $1,000 listed was Mrs. rea io I tney 
Straight of New York, who gave $2,5' : 

The Prohibition National Committee reported to 
the Clerk of the House contributions of $4,707 
and disbursements of $4,855. 

IN THE NEW YORK STATE CAMPAIGN. 

In the New York State campaign ex ene if 
with the Georetary of State at Albany, epu 
ean State Com ittee reported $408,560 receh ved md 
$401,930 disbursed; the Democratic eye 
mittee reported $54, 562 received and $45,103 dis- 
bursed; and the La Yollette State Committee re- 
ported $17,987 receipts and $7,503 dlabiivsed. 
Gov. Smith pen -) spent nothing in the gubern 
torial gees: 40 ut the iuaend Connie rk 
for him rece’ ved and spent $116,4 oie 


velt (Rep,) spent $975; and vase tien” 


Thomas (Soc. and Prog.), 895. - 
CAMPAIGN PONDS, AND tote ELECTORAL 


A Washington statistician prepared this table for 
The Wall Street Journal showing the amounts spent, 
and the electoral vote for various candidates be- 
ginning with the election in 1860: 


bacon Elec. 


es Candidate. Fund. Vote, — 
TOO. Ge cs EANCOMN: aes tease vices $100.000 180 
Doyigitelty.. csctagemead 50,000 12 
Breckinridge. ........6. NO PAY See 
1864. ESN G fas peng ae 125.000 212 
McClellan pio aie cea 50,000 | aid 
1 UB Soe 78a 
286 — 
80 
95) 185 
1g4 - 
1 214 
56, 55 
. 13 &2 
. 1,400 240 s 
ree 25 
3g 855, 168 ~ 
1892:.....Harrison,,.. DEIIIIN 1,850/000 145 
Bivona’. wie eae'e 2,380,000 0) 270 
1896. .<..% McKinley !2.....22:/16;500,000 274 
Bryans 7: sce S araalate 675,000 176 
1900...... RIOretBISy 313 edenens 2 DOG C0GE” Ee 
coaat ber sae see ond aR 
weer ROOSEVEM s.r er eesee Os 5 
Jeni Bes P a fab tars naete 11380. 00 aoe 
ee AY Tate gieis .< e1d ¢'e an eww Anne 
Bry: OE 50,000 162 
1912... 7. Tat. 425.000 ,000 8 
Roosevelt. 88 
0, 435 
2.bi'e8 254 
1,400,229 277 
986.3 404 
2,891,2. 127 
4,359,479 382 
cersseccees 965,520 186 
La Follette.:+.....0+. 224,977 18 


~ 186 


DEMOCRATIC (NATIONAL COMMITTEE: 
Headquarters, Bond Building, Wasaington, D. CU. ¢ 3. 
~.Chatrman—Clem L. Shaver, Ww. Va. 1st Vice Chairman—Mcs. Emily Newell Blair, Mo. 2d Vice Chatr- 
pep esta B. Amidon, Kan. | 3d Vice Chatrman—Frank Hague, N. J. Secretary—Chi harles A. Greathouse, 
“Ind. Executive Secretary—Burt Naik Ind. Chairman Finunce Committee—Jesse H. Jones, Tex. | Treasurer— 
James W. Gerard, N. Y. Assistant Treasurer—Robert N. Harper, D. Cc. : 


MEMBERS OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


pital, ...Walter Moore, Birmingham........-..... Mrs. Chas. J. Sharp, Birmingham. - 
Arizona. . W. L. Barnum. Phoenix. .........++.+-+ . Mrs. Theodora Marsh, Nogales. 
} Arkansas. Vincent M. Miles, Fort Smith............ Miss Alice pea El Dorado. 
ts California Isidore B. Dockweiler, Los Angeles. .....- Mrs. Chas. L; Donohoe, Los Altos. 
_. Colorado.. John T. Barnett, Denver..........---+++ Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee, Denver. 
-. Connecticu Homer 8. Cummings Stamford ...o...e0+ Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Greenwich. 
Delaware Cpa Cc. Gray, Wilmington Ld putene cm Mrs. John R. Eskridge, Seaford. 
Florida. ... a G. Crawford, Jacksonville.......... Mrs. Lois K. Mayes, Pensacola. 
+ 4 ee Jonn Ss. Colien; Atlanta:.2.) hs") css otitee Mrs. Edgar Alexander, Atlanta. 
RN WC ANO Mooi 55 5 dlp as Robert H. Elder, Coeur d’ Alene EE eh 8 Mrs. Teresa M. Graham, Coeur d’Alene. 
Po WALLLPOIBS 7. 5. eb atce George E. Brennan, Chicago...........-. Mrs. Kellogg eh tab 8 Chicago. 
Indiana.......... Charles A Greathouse, Tadlannpaite Ret a a4 Mrs. Bessie L. ulges, Sullivan. 
NOWS sashes... ... C. L. Herring, Des Moines. .........++-- Mrs. Madge O'Neill, Columbus Junction. 
fe Kansas.......... Samuel B. Amidon, Wichita............. Mrs. Florence G. Farley, Wichita. 
=» “Kentucky; :....... Urey Woodson, Owensboro......-.....-- Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Frankfort. 
/ Louisiana. ....... Lee Emmett Thomas, Shreveport......... Mrs. G. CG. Thomson, New Orleans. 
IMIBING 5 chi s <8 D. J. MeGillicuddy, Lewiston............ Mrs. Wm. R. Pattangall, Augusta. 
Maryland........ John Walter Smith, Baltimore........... Mrs. 8S. Johnson Poe, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. ... Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge........... Mrs. Nellie M. Sullivan, Fall River. 
Michigan.:....... William A. Comstock, Detroit........... Mrs. Etta C. Boltwood, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota.,...... Joseph Wolf, St. Paul............--esee5 Miss Jessie Scott, St. Paul 
Mississippi....... enry Minor,-Macon........2.2-esee0e- Mrs. Daisy McLaurin Stevens. tere ie ; 
SBOUPL Sidhe W.T. Kemper, Kansas City.........-++- Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, aa 
Montana......... J. Bruce Kremer, Butte. .........+ess20. Mrs. J. S. M. Neill, Helena. 
Nebraska........ Arthur F. Mullen, Omaha.......... ‘! Dr Jennie Callfas, Omaha. 
Nevada.......... Samuel M. Pickett, Reno.... Mrs. Frances Friedhoff, Yerington. 
ew Hampshire... Robert C. Murchie, Concord Mrs. Dorothy B. Presa Conco! 
. New Jersey....... Frank Hague, Jersey City irs. James J. Billi n, Jersey City. 
New A ed .. Arthur Seligman, Santa Fe Mrs Jennie Martin irby, Tucumcari. 
New York..... .. Norman E. Mac uffalo Miss Elisabeth Marbury, New York. 
4 "f core Sg F. M. Simmons, New Ber Miss Mary O. Graham, Raleigh. 
ak akota R. B. Murphy, Bismarck Mrs. Esther S. Johnson, Bismarck. 
» pA GI CR E. H. Moore, Youngstown Mrs. Bernice Pyke, Cleveland. 
ee Okishor Scott Ferris, Lawton..... Mrs D. A. McDougall, Sapulpa. 
_ Oregon... Re Wall ke King: Portland, 5. o..<.cseecewmens Mrs. Irene G. Stuart, Portland. 
~ Pennsyivania: . Joseph F. Guffey, Pittsburgh............ Mrs. Lillian D. Bergey, Philadelphia, 
- Rhode Island Patrick H. Quinn, Providence. ........... Mrs. Jane A. Newton, Providence. 
South nee. . Joseph Gary Evans, Spartanburg. ........ Mrs. Leroy Springs, Lancaster. 
South Dakota.... W. W. Howes, Wolsey.............e0-0- Mrs. H. C. Snodgrass, Interior. 
_ ‘Tennessee. ....... Cordell Hull, Carthage..............+--- Mrs. Benton MeMillin, Nashville. 
At a ebd GBs, Dallas... +. cwasas occeee asc Mrs. J. T. Bloodworth, Fort Worth. 
a ae ; James H. Moyle, Salt Lake City.........: Mrs, Weston Vernon, Logan. 
Pe AV EFIMNOMG ou ees). Frank H, Dufiy, Rutland................ Miss Alice D. Sullivan, Windsor. 
Virginia hy St aA Carter Glass, Lynchburg................ Mrs Beverly B. Munford, Richmond. 
_ Washington...... George F. Christensen, tevenson......... Mrs. E. D. Christian, Spokane. : 
_ West Virginia... /: C. W* Osenton, Fayetteville.............. Mrs. Frank Mann, Huntington. 
Wisconsin. ....... Martin L. Lueck, Beaver Dam........... Mrs. Gertrude Bowler, Sheboygan, 
-. Wyoming........ Patrick J. Quealy, Kemmerer...........- Mrs. Burke } ’. Sinclair, Casper. ; 
| Oe TJ. Donohoe, Cordova. 033 ves gens eons Mrs. John W. Troy, Juneau. ; 
— Dist. of Columbia. John F! Costello, Washington............ ox J. Borden Harriman, Washington. 
Hawall....... +-. John H, Wilson, Honolulu, .............- Mrs. L. L. McCandless, Honolulu. 
lippines....... Robert E. Manley, Naga, Camerines, Sur.. Grace E. i iemnione Angeles. WG 
orto Rico....... Henry W. Dooley, San Juan. ............ Mrs. Isabel Locke Horton, Mayaguez. | 
‘Canal Zone......, Frank T. Hamlin, Santa Fe, N] M0122... Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa. 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CHAIRMEN. 
Ala... .R. B. Evins........ sg hs 916 Wood-| Neb...T. 8. Allen...... .--Lincoln, 516 Terminal 
‘ war Bl 
&$° “Ariz. . .Vernon L. Vaughn. . Phoenix. ia a . William ict ge pend, 24 i4 Fordonia Bldg. 
k...Wm. V. Tompki Pr N. H...Robert Jackson. . ..Con 
bay) ot oAT pkins.. Prescott. NJ. UH Heh 
al... .Claude F. Purkitt.. . Willows, Court House. SE eer ae) lhe Commonwealth 


uit ‘Col... .Raymond Miller.. -+ Denver, Brown Palace! N. M..George H. Hunker..East 

‘ otel. be “Herbert C. Pell N fF 
4 Conn. .E. M. Yeomans... .Hartiord. N. G. ‘John G. Dawes “Kinsto Yorn, WS. astm si, 
a Del... ....-Harry T. Graham. Pgiae Ford Bldg., Wil-| N. D. .James E. Campbell. Mandan, 


mington. QOhio...Thomas E. Dye... .Urbana. 

* -‘Fia.. . Robert E. Davis... .Gainesville. Okla...R. L. Dayldson,: .. Tulsa, 304 Mayo BI 
Ga....G. E. Maddox..... Rome. Ore. ..Dr. C. J. Smith. Tulsa. 304 Mayo Bldg, 
Siem ed ee: 4 aoe Aaa, hy iS cies as Biglow « .. ....Hazelton 
Ulf eae : Derive 5 . I... Jam : Se 
Ind....W. S. Chambers... . Neweastle. ge ie na A. Browa,, poe 18 eae 
Iowa..E. J. Feuling....... New Bene BicLy.. Sah Crees sak Elk Point 

' Kan...Fred Robertson. .. Soraya ty, Mo., 223 ae aps Ernest N. ene ‘Nashville State House. | 
ex... Frank rady 
La....Martin Behrman.. “S Orleans American rs aie is 

r an. Utah, .James H. Waters... lo 

Me....Dan W. Cony...... Augusta, 184 Water St. i Pranuae Rid ane 

Gd... .J.. Enos) Ray... i... Chillum, t....James P. Leamy....Rutland. 

ass. . . H. MeGlue.., Lynn Va....H. F. B SER Fp Winchester. ; 
Mich. .Wm. A. Comstock. . Detroit, Wash..C. D. Martin..... oe 
Pit con aoe atcha Bt Keon. ei Mh R. F. Dunlap... ...Hin ; 
: ... Calvin Wells....... Fi on. 
Pere ere ged ..John P, Hume. ... ‘Milwaukee, Plankington 
Mont..J. E. Erickson...... Rallspell Wyo.,. .Dr. J. R. Hylton. bogie. ‘ 

3 = a : chet phe Ah fdas: COMMISSION. 

‘ommisstoners— (Chairman ernon an —| Frat 
Fleet; (Vice Chairman) Nelson B. Gaskill; oe, FE. waiete ee ae ge ws 
Nugent, Charles W. Hunt, and Huston Thompson, Export Trade Division—(Chief) W. F. Not: 
 Secretary—Otis B. Johnson. A bldg! oko Division — (Assistant aaeceléay) 


Legal Division—(Chiet eon Se H, Fuller; Wang 
(Chief Examiner) Millard F, igi (Ohloh 4 Publications) yy Burdete ae 


“ Chatrman—William M. Butler, 
on ST Ha BE 
ve Committ arm il 
. York; ‘Ralphs, ‘Williams, pre ‘8. Alvin Hert, K 
¥. Bodie TH. oN jsp ken ji rock F Bad 
* S eali) 
“McCloud, Neb.; Mrs. Charles Sabin, N 


_ Republican National ec « oe State Chairmen, 


a , “REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Headquarters, Munsey Building, Washington, D. O. 


ci Chapman Ohanes D. les 
a i soiuics B. Hine: ay: Hole: Col. 
Ky. 
Henry Roratack, Conn.; Coleman’ di 


Da aid ‘W: Mulvane, Kat.: 
; Mrs. John Gordon Battelle, Ohio; Mrs. Barclay 


Ve 


387 


;, Ralph E. Williams: 


New 
crease er—William 
Pont, 


ne eh sed W 
. Warburton, 


er, Mass. 


Vice Chute pee Ch les D. Hill 
"Secretary—Roy O Wes ae Hit wi 


Miss. Bae M. West, 


Pa.; Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde, Uial Ris. Gione Orvis, Vt.; Virgil L. ‘Highland, W. Va., and Mrs, Bryant 


B. Brooks, Wyo. 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Alabama, .....-. 2 Oliver D. Street, Guntersville. ....-...... Mrs. Birdie Hooper Kennamer, Guni ersy. 
Arizong. .. i222... Thomas E. Campbell, Phoenix! >. 1))722! Mrs. Barnett ©, Marks, Phoenix. besiritie. 
Arkansas Harmon L. Remmel, Little Rock......... rs. H. H. Foster, Little Rock. 
“ California........ Wm. H. Crocker, San Francisco. .... Mrs. O. P. Clark, Los Angeles. 
Colorado... . Clarence ©. Hamlin, Colorado Spring Mrs. Anna leott Vaile, Denver. 
Connecticut s, a Henry Roraback, Canaan. Mrs. Jo! uss, Shelton. 
ae ha . T. Coleman du Pont, Wilmington Mrs. Me K. du Pont, Wilmington. 
Florida . : George W. Bean, Tampa........ . Mrs. EF he Morse, Tampa. ~ 
Georgia. | 5 Henry Lincoln Johnson, Atlanta. . . Mrs N. Wil jams, Savannah. 
Idaho . John Thomas, Gooding ...............%, Miss @ adys Terhune, Twin Fails. 
pitt tT eee Fred W. Upham, 0 Oe ra Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, Chicago. 
FVGIBHA. Fouls ie Joseph B. Kealing, Indianapolis.......... Miss Dorothy Cunningham, Martinsvi le. 
DE Sie ee SES Chas. A. Rawson, Des Moines........... Mrs. T. P. Hollowell, Fort Madison.  w 
ol BREA David W. Mulvane, Topeka............- Mrs. R. R. Bittman, Independente. 17 
WKentucky........ Richard P. Ernst, Covington.....,.....+. Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Louisville 
Louisiana. ........ Bmile Kuntz, New Orleans. ......-....-- Mrs. Rosemonde Kuntz, New Orleans, 
Harold M. Sewall, Bath... ...... 0. eee eee Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Augusta. 
William P. Jackson, Salisbury. . “ ee W. Bladen Lowndes, Baltimore. 


. William M. Butler, Boston. 


rs. Chas. Sumner Bird, East Walpole. 


James E. Davidson, Bay City. Miss Bina M. West, Port Huron, 
. Wm. F Brooks, Minneapolis Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen, Minneapolis. | 
. Perry W. Howard, Jackson fe Mey, C. Booze, Mound Bayou. 
. Dr. E. B. Clements, Macon. s. Grace Semple Burlingham, St. Sey 
= . Charles A. McCloud, Yor! . Hagar P. Penney, Fullerton. 
ada . George Wingfield, Reno . Geo. W. Brady, Winnemucca, H 
: New Hampshire... Fred W. Estabrook, Nashua.........-.-+ ‘J. G. M. Glessner, Littleton. 3 
4 New Jersey...... - Hamilton F. Kean, Elizabeth . Lewis 8. Thompson, Red Bank. 
New Mexico...... Edward Sargent, Ch: . W. C. Reid, 4 uquerque. 
ew. MOGk: 2... Charles D. Hi . Charles H. Sabin, New York City. 
North Carolina’ John J. Parker, Charlot Mrs. iipasey Patterson, Winston-Salem 
ae Dakota . Harrison Garnett, St. Thomas ee Mann, Devils Lake. 
By ge Maurice Maechke, Cleveland.. Gorden Battelle, Sonmiat 
5 Okishana Bers ithe W. &. Skelly . Rood, Bartlesville. 
PER GTS «do vin «8 Tia Bape E. Wiliams. Portland b  Giltner, Portland. 
Pennsylvania. .... e Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia r Basciog H. Warburton, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island. ... . frederick S. Peck, Providence . Chas. J. Steedman, Providence. 
J South Carolina.... Joseph W. Tolbert, caeonee ’ Dlizabeth D. Kirksey, Pickens. 
4) South Dakota.... W. E. Milligan, A s. Mabel Rewman, Deadwood. 
,” J. Will Taylor, Knoxville . Mary Giles Howard, Laokoit Mt. 
R. B. Creager, Brownsville . J. C. Griswold, San Anto. 
- 3° — Bamberger, Salt Lake City E deenpetie A. Hyde, Salt "Lake City. 
‘i s — S. Kinsley, Rutland ° Orvis. Manchester. 
2 - B- Bleny, aig See | Gap mM} MM, Caldwell Roanoke, 
N. C. Richar 8. es, im. 
' Fagfhx L. Yost, ase nti 


Patrick Sullivan, Casper.......- 


bead 


eo ere 
=) Bnllpnioe Islands. Be rossficld, Manila 
> Porto Ri Oe, . ee. Ro Best H. Todd, San juan. 
Alla... .L. H. Reynolds... .Clanton. 
a Ariz., -H. J. Corbett....... Lubrs Bldg., Phoenix. 
F a: .H. L. Remmel..... Little Rock. 


. .Chas. L. Neumiller.. i Pal Hotel, San Fran- 
prove j balers Hotel, 


‘Denver 
ae Henry Roraback..Allyn House, partion Bldg., 


‘Bee R. Satterthwaite jr. ane es at 

fy tae 307 y Peninsular Casualty 
i. ee Lanek Blk., Jacksonville 
Ga....Dr.. W. Y. Gilliam. .Coppernhill, Tenn. 
Idaho. “pen MeMurray. area a Boley 


Frank L. Smith. :.- 10 
Ind ..-Clyde A. Walb.... ‘Severin Frotel, 
‘apolis. 


.B. B. B uist....Fort D ge. 
pene: J.L L Stryker. ws... Hotel Papel. 
al ...Wm. O. Mays..,-.- -Feepublle ldg., 


He. 
.Dr. D. A. Lines, ...1940 N. Rampart St., 
‘New Orleans. 


.... George L. Emery, . .Home: Biddeford. 
ae ‘Galen gai | Federal Bldg., Baltimore. 


: k +... -Fitehburg. 

ie ae DGaae me stro gente Ex. 
inn. ..W. W. Sivright. . waite. sds ftotel, (St.Paul. 
Miss... M. H. Daily .. . Jackson. 


Indian- 


Z -ds, Yakima 
WIE] Virgil L. Highland, Clarksburg... . 
WHROGQMHINS sin<-c sconce gac-inn center sewer esre ensues 


REPUBLICAN STATE CHAIRMEN. 


ve teeee 


eat) 


Pen 


aoe Bldg., St. Louis. 


Moa.,..Wm. F. Phares 
Mont..W. H. Dowlin 
Neb.. . Harry B. Sackett. . “Beigel I Hotel Lincoln. 
Nev. .-E. B. Balzar - -Golden Hotel, Reno.” 
N. H..B. F. Worcester.... ord. 
N. J.. .E. ©. Stokes. . 130. Hanover 8t., Tren- 
on. 
N. M..Prager Miller. ....-. Hotel Pranciese. Albu- 
querque 
WN. ¥...George K. Morris.. .Amsterdam. 
Ni O61)! Wm. G. Bramham.. Durham. X 
ND. Louis B. Hanna... ‘Fargo. 
Ohio... Fred Warner....... Marion. 
Okla...A. C. Alexander. . Hib chore Oly Hide. 
Ore... He Patterson..... el. 
ore. Baker.. BS, ee gia ee 
Cae ade War BE ctkey Breet i a Seen Ex., Provi- 
en 
S. C...Jos. W. Tolbert . , .Greenwood. 
§- D.. .G Tight. ... Huron. 
Tenn. “Gop. H. Clements... Knoxville. 
Tex .. .Eugene Nolte Seguin. 
: reusen - Price. 
§ i fidook tee Saxtons beak 
L. Orupper. .. . Falls Chur 


+: Gees per 
F fs itzgerald. eae candeBidg. Seattle. 
a. Cay t-Grahain.. Huntington. ‘ 


Fy. 
Mp resot BI Vath st. Washington. 
Em ‘Samuel Nadal. RE “\¢-oR.H. Todd, San Juan,” 
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POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE STATES. 
| Ent'd Union. |Ar’aSy.M. Settled. L'th, M. Br'th M Capital 
1819, Dec. 14 
1912, Feb. 1 


Arizona. 
Arkansas. slere@.08 
Seoee Hartford. ....2: 


17, ak 
District. of Columbia 1790 69 | 1790 | 10 | 10 |Washington.....)......../.. 
ps ee og Dis stclls ste oP 1845, s 4 400 : 


. 
. 


Nevada... 
‘New Ham 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

_ New York. 
- North Carolina. 
North Dakota 


5 : Harrisburg seeese 
aaa Island, § 1,248 Providence. .... 8,000 


BO se ee BOM RODD DOOD DOH RR RO EOS BO NO COOH DO A RO RO NO HNO OL BD BO 


South@Carolina. ....}1788, + Columbia........ 7,500 
- uth Dakota...... ‘ ae: 61 Pierre... an 
ennessee. . . Ey ge RO I Oa ie ea ke a ee 
6,000 
Montpeller. . 3,000 
Richmond... .2. ine 
on......} 10,000 
tea eee | 1848, May 29) 56,066 | 1670 | 300 {| 290 |Madison....... .000 
.'1890, July 111 97,914 | 1834 | 365 ' 275 (\Cheyenne...... 4,000 

Stat e : ¥ .)D.M ‘ Net Debt. |Assess.Val.R'ty . 

SS ee co 


Alabama. .... SEM ea . 15, 1927|Jan. 2 50 


$12,834,733 | $22,829,000 | $643,274,376 
POM NRE IER is 5.0 : 5; 1925|Jan. 4'001.00 112 | - 413,750;666 « 
thee tar eae . ~" y925|Jan. 12! 60 10,031:353 | _ 2,388,166 1319,620 : 
California: | 2222222220! > 1927|Jan. 45,747,446 "439/500 | 4,839,892.509 
Menrcplotade's.. o.chige, : 18, 1925|Jan. 27,166,000 | 10:000,000 | 1,238,894.304 : 
Connecticut... +... 2: >" 1925|Jan. _" 1925|B; 157 | 337555.472 | 16,291,000 | 1,799:886.858 
Beet ‘Delaware. (coh. .clas. Jan. 19, 1925|Jan. 12, 1925|/B; 3:457.016 | 3,264,011 235,368,006 : 
PM oh tae a fice ence tt haere 26,474,308 | “None. 767,056,555 : 
GHG a ea ae Jan: “6, 1925] April “"" 1925/B, 4°787.562 None. 307,119,438 2 
SOMES Soar: 1925|June — 1925/A; 91292:834 | 5,384,202 682,971,367 
ti i\Jan. 1, 1925|Jan. 5, 1925 4'849.207 | _5,619.000 480; 
> 12) 1925|Jan. 85,505,584 | 101,270,800 | 2,890)077,819 
> 12) 1925|Jan. 25/B; 61 30,578,475 | 1,755,615 | 3,472/211;625 
; 30,875,978 | 22,000,000 501,905,720 


eee ne 16,078,294 14,526, 525,434,387 
DoepNin a ais)'s 466, 34,247,880 1,511,558, 
RinNile Liat 43,663,312 72,523,172 4,968,716,451 
ane : ; 33,056,717 74,432,659 4,720,912,779 . 
Ce ere bees BN . 25)B, 90 21,877,429 | 46,739,000 1,721,724,325 
F ieslane's te ales 000, 14,606,500 458,686,6 


7 fs i 83 
Weis cite k ain ikly 6/4 ; : a 11,000,000 | 28,000,000 3,285,553,856 


8 ey Hl 4 3 22,904,320 None. 2,341,321,518 

MEE 2 ew d : 4 1927|Jan. 2, 60 1,665, 142 1,629.000 162,105,13, 
- 8, 1925|Jan. : 4,333,038 1,619,500 471,014,490 
» 19; 1926|Jan. 17,626,000 44,000,000 3,641,7 42 
, 1925} Jan. 1925|B, 90 1,344,527 4,079,000 314,759,442 
 vinek.. 154,870,671 308,491,000 | £7,037,843,272 

Rew, Carolina, .. e 000,000 672, 

pal a Dakota... ' , 5 3,641,424 22,059,000 785,566,221 
MERI a ciale cae oa ee ‘ ' 52,003,871 25, 260, 4 6,818,995,004 
CA RASA CII 5 5 1925/B, 90 10,348,860 1,087 ,886,620 


8 
Pennsyivania,.... abet | 20482980 | L707 Bee 
Rhode Island. 322.2112. /Jan: - _, 1925/A, 60 4,413,464 | 9,715,983 | 671,668,676 


aye hak 5, 3,985,059 ‘197; ; 
zh 5,963.8 1,934,531 209; 
9, 29,222/993 | 20,863,703 | 1,152,680,663 
ve 5 Re Ole Rtn 1,994°853 4 
; 128401! 100, 1224,559,949 
‘|Jan. 5,1925'\Jan. 14! 22'254,673 None. 
ming... .. . 1) 1927(Jan: a 21502, 304 aiagers: 


502,434 3,804,000 198.670, 800 


“STATISTICS OF THE CHIEF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Atlantic City, B. A eae 
Auburn, N. Y 


Baltimore, Md- 
3attle crore, Mi 


Brookline, Mass,...... 
4 MOTO, IN< Re Seg < is o> 
7 Butte, Mont. os 
¢ Cambridge, Mass 


Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, S. m Sandie eve 


cago, 
c Chicopee, Mass 


Cincinnati, Ohio. . “Se 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sea ae 
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cbran Ohio 
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Figures in talic are ier THE WORLD ALMANAC for 1924. 
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12/268,481 
920,874 
979,000 

4,994,976 
8,609,729 
554/411 
12,910,828 
1/853.80' 


7,296,100 
2,687 A041 


Realty Ass'd 
Valuation. Tax Levy. Budget. 
Pty Dollars. Dollars. 
000,000 8.86 mills} 3,289,744 
io 263,840 3,661,083] 4,129,083 
72,471,334 725,32 0,378 
60,590, 56. 7% mills 528,192 
28,564,620 74,537 350,000 
250,000,000 5,250,000} 6,329,000 
195,891,327 5,826,137] 7,078,308 
7,000, 65, 65, 
32,166,048/18.50 per 1,000] 1,685,246 
,000,0 42, 1,487,482 
16,212,143 85,600 801,2: 
833,245,906 24.200,074 63,042,139 
53,000,000 } 600,000] 1,600, 
47,251,674 387,247 694, 
110,377,166 |40.10 per 1,000] | 4,568,178 
48,850,000|20.00 per 1,000] 1,000, 
70,000, 60 per 1,000} 1,023,238 
pase 1,118,000] 1,118,000 
9,848,333 2,714,115 »435,633. 
145" 813,135 4,811,84 6,125,025 
1,714,100 45,201,1 38,769,761 
260,091,598|28.20 per 1,000 3654,4 
887, 2,715, 308, 4. 
102,416,500 1245,135| 3,393,374 
734,104,650 peak +3 29; 378,005 
80.427, 255|23.50 ba 1 O00: bi ahteced 
147, ey 215 3/006 5,791,164 ; 
1 4,928 4 ibe 872| 2,590,930 — 
151, Baa" 730|25.70 per 1,000} 2,237,501 
57,151,524 11.5 mills 725,332 
17, 150, 335 1,037,095 1,344,436 
00,200,000 64% 625, 
68, 246, 375 1,190,583} 1,135,196 
89,500,000. ,621,000} 1,621,000 
rit 534, ‘350 1,639,209 507 
pny 20 mills} 1,106,886 
a 287 "355.0! 21 124,849,776 170,951,013 
6,336,650/26.00 per 1,000} 1,208,571 
508, 767, '230|21. 78 per 1 000] 6,268,462 
7,288,000, Kittel oan 17,000,000 
40; 551,940 579,892 3,76 
20:000,000 28 mills 845,994 
37,406,558 675,000} 1,230,805 
259,104,610) 2.59 per 1,000} 6,506,350 
22'841,670 478,208 475,000 
3% ro aa eg 1,551,370 
12,683 92,6 
18 0 is 24.40 per 1,000). ....++.-- 
664, 600 28 mills 868,650 
133" 097,310/28.20 per 1,000) 1 mana "519 
14,617,375 444) 4 533 
388, 610, 170 11, 099, 483! 5, Ey 594. 
172,941,480|62.44 per 1,000 7 
2145, "327 5. 476, 676 103; 742, 756 
42,271,4 "601,546 88, 
57,471,532|69.30 per 1,000] 2,370,775 
49,746,02' 01,994 97,41 
73,795,830 1,844,927] 1,791,477 
79,273,587 2,367,360] 1,742,880 
lier 17,700 37,9) 
35,417,804 12 mills 528,165 
97,829,430 3,649,825} 4,188,627 
41,494,47 54,4 654,2 
102,317,082} 1.90 peri00} 1,489,000 
.043,483 1,464,530] 1,501,416 
19,049,156 616,897 »861,21 
120,105,930} .95 per1,000) 1,182,351 
,171,850 478,182 ,647,094 
110,105,250 5,072,564) 5,237,971 
99105 055 1,651,242| 2,020, "983 ; 
116,192,1 D4, Jee baron e's sate ; 
13,896,730/33.20 per 1.0 Ty 1000 245,094 
1721524,520) 5,370, 522 
103,890,589) 28 | oo pet “900 (9). , 
3 '465,850 9, 170 16 170 
55,296,804 1,857,333 15296 
423121, 80 1,054,7 1.133,059 
10,556,986 eee | 8,607,0: 
7,475,000 5,565) 1,325,752 
65,400, woe 21.60 peri re on 791,233 
61,488,485 2,957,799 
66,124,800 1/28 “303 1,594,08 
69,219,355 mills 1309,832 
408,067,332 20 mills} 7,836,103 
1,619,826 1,995,608 228,103 
»462,045 82,482 42.5) 
165,316,900 3,556,810] 4,330,507 
92, He rs 171,719} 4,159,149 
109,53 2,355.016| 4,686,132 


193, 323 320 26.00 per 1,000) 5,094,071 
2,262,13_ : 


113,675,000 
601,903,880 4/000,000} 4,000,000 
30,208,110 627.7601 1.060.608 


eae Segre at i! iWin ce Ga ye cate eee eer ‘ eee e ey) aS Pa 
~ 190 Statistics of American Cities. 


STATISTICS OF CITIES— Continued. a 
Net Realty Ass'd : Q : : 
Ciry tee trop Tit Area. Debt. | Valuation. Tax Levy. | Budget. — 
Acres. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. | Dollars. 
a hark .| 1822 97,621] 9,824 6,899,000) ~ 75,000,000} 21.5 mills} 2,271,700 
Jamestown N. 3 | 188 40,225] 5,397 2,278, 7: 31,060,000). 536,310 536.31 
Jersey City. N. 305,911] 8,329] 12,601,727} 447,991,401/36.05 per 1,000 19,710,806 
solace Fe suis] Sass) farce) arate abate) Pata 
Joliet, I...... y 502 756, , 2581 
. | 1884 0,817 285 2,340,474 67,453,825 2,404,723] 2,606,482 
Raneas City mre are Ss ho 1886 | 113,801] 12,040 9'781,222! 121,380,689 4,345,429| 6,737,340 
Kansas City, Mo....... 1563 338,767 37,395 29,051,000 444, 977, 000 12.50 oe - 009 5,100,000 
Kenosha, Wis..........] 1851 5 ; 301, 8, i 4, 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 1815 84,748] 17,094] 12,559,000 131000. ‘ a a 
Kokomo, Ind.......... 1865 33,420 366 686,361 44,497,635 1,094,641 35, j 
La Crosse, Wis. ....... 1856 | @30,421] 6,364 1,474,000 31,930, 763 30.00 per 1,000 1,460,654 7. 
Lakewood, Ohio....... 1911 8,569 474 3,307,919 74.327.2 5, Pale 
Laneaster, Pa..........| 1818 54,319] 2,530 ; 33,000,001 1i mills {262 00 
‘Lansing, Mich......... 1858 61,803] 7,082 8,539,100} 144,999,085 3,199,802 203,239 
_ Lawrence, Mass ..| 1853 96,426] 4,316 5,00 87,052,950) 3,395,678] 4, 72,007 
Lewiston, Me 1863 32,743] 22,100 1,187, 30,262,036 877,35! : 
Lexington, K 1832 43,062] 3,210 2,355,970 37,725,035 1,383,541] 1,383 541 
Lima, Oho. 1871 43,777| 4,060 6,000.01 100,000,000) | 1.293.000} 2,000, 
- Lincoln, Neb. 1871 7,308] 8,021 2.308.187 68,784,090} 24.95 per 1,000 | 
_ Little Rock, Ark...) .._| 1831 69,266] 10,154 2,031,460 59,451,305 2,062,961} 2,281,389 
Long Beach, Cal....... 1897 63,377| 9, 3,952,07 108,481 ,810\11.70 per 1,000} 3,728 9. 
Lorain, Ohio. . .....| 1894 39,66 6, 3,799,832 58,634,150 mills 864,634 
* Tos Angeles, Cal... 12): aot $92,088 235,982 S8.G51 Zs 1,993,877 ,220 14, 451, 050 Be, 38.618 
Louisville, Ky......... 182: 236,6 23; 341, \ % i r . 
Lowell, Mass. Rae ee 1836 | 114,42 8,565 5,779,212} 140,000,000 3,750,143} 5,000,000 
UA Ue. bai), ws 1850 | 101,673] 6,705 4,997,612] 106,728,283 :607;415| 4,825.731 : 
Ty febpare VE 1805 30,023] 3.200 4,012,800 485,6 :220,000} 1,2200 
MICO Gate rales s 1832 55,378| 5,960 2,217,000 30,850,575 709597 800,000 : 
Madison, Wis......... 1853 41,336] 4108 8,250,000 68,601,140) 2,213,330) $3,659,664 
Malden, Mass. . 1882 50,313] 3,252 2,420,675 51,767,650 1,651,388] 2,195,334 
Manchester, N. 1846 80,526} 20,520 .715,290] 109,687,144 .. 2,597,782] 3,748,710 
McKeesport, Pa 1891 47,834| 2,240 946,000 39, 3: 1014 mills 778,024 
Medford, Mass. 1892 43,141] 5,253 1,856,500 58,181,800 1,765,635] 1,752,152 
Memphis, Tenn. 1849 | 167,862] 14,994] 15,000,000) 138,367,00|21.00 per 1,000|....... 56 : 
Meriden, Conn 1806 35,458 ,290 1,165,000 39,852,645] 2.40 per 100; 1,302,252 1 
Miami, Fla. i... 0.00... 1896 34,328] 5,473] 11,309,000 87,661,714 1,753,234] 1,770,681 ; 
Muwaukee, Wis....... 1846 | 477,103] 16,570] 29,033,300] 554,306,510 28,221,256] 27,045,490 
. Minneapolis, Minn.....} 1867 | 400,970] 31,834] 51,571,968] 227,562,609 16,417,150 
PGR LODIG AIG Oo 05) sh. 1814 62,758]> 8,915 4,222,300 45,854,622 VW 
Montclair, N.J........ 1894 30,678] 4,221 6,459,695 66,522, 
Montgomery. Ala...... 1837 44,56| oe .606, 31,554,761 
_ Mt. Vernon, N. x ta bres 1892 44,955| 2,644 000, 83,803, 
Muncie, Ind. . A iieg ue 39,236] 4,558 1,323,457 57,967,900 
\ Muskegon, Mich. 1870 39,533] 4,260 2,668,829 52,646, 


2, 29,644,340| (7.7. 
1806 | 120,332] 11,544 12, 256, 000 116,307,491 15.50 


_ Nashvi 

_ Newark, her 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Britain, Conn, 


Ca aoe i Saad 
le, T 


New Brunswick, N. J... | 1863 35,144 3,205 108,682 40,409,630) 
Newburgh, N. Y....... 865 31,024 2,257 1,541,946 28,580,514 
New Castle, a oo 1869 47,16 000: 767,000 33,735,410 
New Haven, Conn. . |"! 1784 | 169,987} 11,460] 11,500,000 5,000, ‘ : 
New rn ie 1805 9,616] 113,920 50,672,729 521,563,323 
Newport, R.T.......... 1784 31,05. 445 1,794,771 : ’ 
Newport New! ff Viera en 1896 435,596 1,920 3,086,000 30.388, 455) | 
New Rochelle, N. Y 1899 38,104 6,4 4,201,573 102,567,380} 
ewton, Mass......... 1873 47,662] 11,457 3,060,652 2,089, 
‘New York, N.Y... 1653 15,839,746 seats 350/1,391,008, ese 11,379,985,643' ' 
Niagara Falls, N. 1892 55,990] 5,900 933 14,399 113,463,63' 
Norfotk, Va. 1845 124,915] 5,120 = 255,000 146,440, 100) 
- Norristown, P: 1812 33,462 2,265 1,098; 758 19,100,095 7 
Oak Park, ill. 1902 45,114! 2,880 651,754 13,941,8 
tne Cal! 1854 229,875] 31,591 11, 450, 855 181,244,545 | 
oe en, WRAL cole Ph 1861 34,652} 10,565 233 000 38,770,160} 
ahoma ye gris: +. | 1891 96,980] 41,01 464,700}  118,031,38)) 
Omaha, Neb,. oa} 1857 00,7: 23,686 11,576,000 340,502,50 j 
HOPARBOMING Mie wc csiec 1872 f 1,41 2,315,675 28,153,616) ; 
Oshkosh, Wis.......... 1853 33,187 . 1,543, 44,710, 
Pa sadend. bis BatnPacar mente 1886 50,934] 10,163 6,796,650 130,415,350) 
Passaic, N.J.......... 1873 66,177 K 5,262,887 , 
Paterson, N Oey 18 138,521 5,157 7,044,55. 146,985,726 
Pawtucket, R.1....,...} 1886 67,499) 5,4: 841,000 720, ; 
Pensacola, Fla. . 3,108 
Peoria, Ili.. 731 
Perth Amboy, N 
‘Petersburg, V. 


Pontiac, Mich......... 


Portland, Me.......... 101,000 
Portland, Ore.......... 268,875] 40,442} 27,085,500 
Portsmouth, Ohio......] 1815 i 6,9 2,876,500 ,000, 
Portsmouth, Va........ 1858 56,497) 3,2 6,920,600 34,607,899 
in 1,782 2,687,000 42,442, 
11,410] 29,169,000} 531,758,810) 
7,18 000 $4, 
4,200 ,000 12,180,210) 
10,537 2,901,600 72,2 92,550} 
968,000 85,000, 
6,030 2,286,002 95,474,248 


POU US es Ss cs 1872 31,744] 4,183 448,243 ean 


15,360! 29,395,780! 185,115,370! 8,742 


oe Rtasistins Of Rinertsgn. Cities + Powtmasters. 


STATISTICS OF CIT IES—Continued. 
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10,156,977 


Reale: 


Valuation. 


Doliars. Doilars. Dollars. 
40,421,705 1,735,039, 1,466,614 
455,493,354 11,458,660, 15,370,660 
11,745,56: 58 72, 
388,858 Ryd 1,223,434 
91,878,090 1,598,944) 2,443,644. 
67, 136,799 1,105,394) 1,707,196 


,310] 1.20 per 100 
879;441,000 13,271,759 


293,629,012 7,782,457| 9,234, 
49,505,480 2,252,766] 2,025,529 
183,744,587 11.3 mills} 2,989,394 
182,286,830] — 1.78 per 100| 2.179; 
14,752,269 2.00 per 100} 2,984,228 
987,373,106 3.47 er 100) 27,185,336 
14,092,190 45,477 523,35 
52,305,732 |16.66 per r 1,000} 1,900,001 
$4,553,243 3,351,725} 3,351,725 
144,560,560 .03104 1056,28: 
194,600,488 6,650,127] 7,971,83' 
37,500,000 1,119,108)... sot 
56,000,000| 7.60 per 1,000 716, 
96,098,480 1,155,600 1,612, 
90,368,900 2,850,225) 3,246,587 
160,000,000 2.60 per 100 9 gies 
oe 540,675 1,543,492) M 069 
409,569 656,822} 2:461;750 
237" 747, 350 8,586,612 baer ‘7 


92:477,030|18.60 per 1,000 897,000 Me 
: 30 882/309 


0 594, 5,968,079 
60,738,582 2,164; 359 2,864,844 

103,487,227 1,353,923 

102,449,605 2, bet Py 3,358,266 
49,660,090 jaaaeaue 
33,015,400 1,242-306 1,463,074 
43,233,510 6,000,000} 561,296 

767,056,555 9,204,673) 30,789,284 

150,994,493 4,960,58. 5,316,9; 
29,376,812} 206.67 mills 650, 
42,672,5 784,000 784, j 
30,649,202 1,279,089} 1,412,001 
33,881,642 1,617,42 1,346,858 
73,098,000; 2.34 per 100 983,4 
71,050,305 


27,924,970 


85,000,000 
30,187,750} , 13 mills 338,680 


118,256, oe 
31,459,564 2,888, 
113/990,752 1,424, 


bBudget system not used this year: 


Year | Pop'latn 
Ine. | 1924, est. 
Roanoke, at Vebs ee. SSS 149 
Rochester, N. ¥.....)..] 1834 311,548 
Rock Island, Ill........ 1899 6,736 
Rockford, M.......... 1852 485 
"3 Sacramento, Cai! :!)!:"] 1863 68,795 
Saginaw, Mich......... 1889 67,995 
St, Joseph, Mo......., 1853 78,1 
St. Louis, Mo........., 1822 | 788,375 
At ae a aias Oaha 1854 | 239,8 
aig) Keis 836 @42,529 
Salt U Take Gi City, Utah 1851 | 123,918 
San Antonio, Tex. 1837 174,165 
San Diego, Cal... 1850 83,528 
San Franciseo, C 1850 | 525,169 
an Jose, Cal .. -| 1850 41,206 
- Savannah, Ga......... 1789 87,67 
chenectady, N.Y... _- 1798 92,687 
Seranton, Pa...,...... 1833 139,821 
Seattle, Wash. .).° 1.2! 1859 | 315,685 
Sheb»ygan, Wis..,....- 1853 31,776 
Shreveport, La......... 1839 47,957 
Sioux City, Iowa.......]| 1857 75,4 
Somerville, Mass -+-} 1871 97,174 
South Bend, Ind... op 1865 75,093 
- Spokane, Wash. ---| 1883 | 104,570 
Springfield, Ill... 1840 44. 
Springfield, Mass 1852 139,704 
Springfield, Mo.. 1855 04 
Springfield, Obio, 1850 42 
Stamford, Conn., 1893 37,616 
Stockton, Cal.. --.| 1850 43,702 
Superior, Wis.......... 1889 | a39,671 
Syracuse, 2. Pie SC ae 1848 181,012 
Tacoma, Wash........ 1875 100,369 
PRINDE, DOA sno. nsx tm => 1887 -042 
ad Taunton, Mass........ 1864 37,852 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 1833 68,123 
: Toledo, Ohio.......2! 1837 | 260,717 
‘, Topeka, Kan...:...... 1857 51, 
"Prenton, WW. dostsc «aia 1792 125,075 
Troy, N. Y. 1816 | 472,013 
Tulsa, Okla 1903 | _ 89,0: 
Utica, N. Y. 1832 | 101,599 
Waco, Texas. 1856 063 
Waltham, Mass . | 1884 31,734 
Warren, Ohio.......... 1869 30,518 
, Washington, D. C.,....]| 1802 | ¢437,571 
Waterbury, Conn.,.... 1853 96,49 
Waterloo, lowa........ 1868 37,948 
, Watertown, N. Y. 69 32,419 
- West Hoboke - J... | 1888 41,277 
9 West New York, N. J..| 1898 34,139 
- Wheeling, W. Va.......] 1836 | 456,208 
Wichita, Kan...... ..| 1871 77,277 
Wichita Falls, Tex . | 1899 45,7 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1871 75,565 
Williamsport, Pa. 1866 37,315 
Wilmington, Del. 1832 114,488 
Wilmington, N. C 1866 34,658 
Winston-Salem, N: 1913 52,579 
Woonsocket, R. I. 1888 44,87 
Worcester, Mass....... 1848 | 188,160 
a Yonkers, N. Y..... nes Pers 06,649 
cae Ce oe ee ee eae ey 48,222 
‘ Youngstown, OhIOI2. 5: . 1868 | 7132,358 
i‘? , Population as of Jan. 1, 1920. 


janta, 

_, Baltimore, Md: .|B. Woelper jr... 
Boston, Mass...... -M.B oe 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. A. B. W. Firmin. 
Buffalo, N. Y...... R. W. Gallagher. 
Camden, N.J...... Chas. H. Ellis... 
Charleston, S. C..../E. H. Jennings... 
Chicago, Il........ A. C. Lueder 
Gincinnati, Ohio. |: -|A. L. Behymer 
Cleveland, Ohio... .}/H. A. Taylor 
Columbus, F. H. Tibbetts 
Dayton, Ohio L. C. Weimer 


Duce vi 


Appointment. 
Oct. 20, 1921 
19, 


sane “ls. de Poutanen M 192 
Mai iS. ec ‘onnancour’ ar 
Ean Raph ; |Robert.G. Hill. .|Jan. 3, 1924 
. Indianapolis, pont H. Bryson. Spee: a 1922 
Jersey City, No Jen fd Rotherbam,.. 
_ Kansas City, Mo... E. Morton,}, 


Post OFFICE. 


Minneapolis, Minny, Arch. Coleman. .| A 


Nashville, peat 


Newark, N. J 


New Haven, Conn. 


New een, te ree 


New York, N 


Omaha, a LR ne 
2||Philadelphia, Pa. . |: 
Pittsburgh, Pa......!G 


portent » Ore Pra ree 


Readin 


3 Richmond, ra 
Rochester, N 
3t. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 


San Francisco, 1e; 
3||Seranton, Pa 


3 || Wilmingto: 


Worcester, 


POSTMASTERS OF PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES AS OF NOV. 1, tte 


Fi 1. 922 

-|W.d 0 Caveghan Ap 33’ aR 

.|Frank J. Bock.. ay 12, ieee 

.|C. W. Birely. .. .| June 30, 1922 

Chas. Janvier...| April 9, Tpet 
E. M. Morgan. .| June #8 A 

C. BE. Black..... Nov. 23, 1921 

Oo Gosser” | ||Aug. 24° teat 
A. Aug. i Ls 

; Pe toe 


re CITIES HAVING CITY MANACERS. | 5 Nee 
Cincinnati, O., at the election ou Nov. 4, 1y24, by a | by proportional representation. The City Manager, — 
vote of more than 2 to 1 adopted a City Charter | W-0 will take office on Jan. 1, 1926, will be appointed 


cam vy the Council. ‘ 
amendment providing for the City Manager type of Y rhe tullowiag represents the growth of the Mana- 


government, with a Council of nine members elected | ger plan by years: 


-'9-> , 


iby vat 
Orui- |Total Ordi-— | Total 


Put IN 

nance. nance, EFFECT. 

2 3 28 ||1924. 2.2.64. 

2 10 28 }/1925........ 

5 20 35 |{1926........ 

7 20 

5 20 38 Total... 

i 14 


Sa Cities having Manager plan, by Stutes, are as follows; | adopted by charter but having serious modifications, 
_ Where adopted by charter, blackface type is used } italics; adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


_ ARIZONA Columbus Marysville OKLAHOMA ‘emple 
Phoenix Cordele Manistee Ardmore errell 
“Gatironnia [Eastman hee, Eocaceer  eaueeciy Tyler 
p nsviile 
s daeeeh Griffin Muskegon Hts. IDevol Waco 
os ae Onaway Duncan UTAH 
_Anahe : Tite Otsego Grandfield Brigham City 
Avalon on Petoskey Heavener VERM 
Bakersfield Waycross Plymouth Madill ee ane 
«Berkeley ILLINOIS Pontiac Mangum pring fialds 
Coronado Downers Grove Portland McAlester St. Aib 
Chico Glencoe Royal Oak Muskogee St Sahuah . 
Covina : Hinsdale St, Johns INerman - Johnsbury a 
Delano Kenilworth Sault Ste. Marie |Nowata VIRGINIA ; 
Pumnore Wilmette Sark thea: aves dria : : 
lerton : rgis allisaw edford 
Wendale ‘ absent Three Rivers Serene + Sebo ptt op 
ng Beac D A ulphur risto 
Martinez Michigan City MINNESOTA Walters Charlottesville 
Monrovia 10 Anoka Yale Farmville 
‘Picadas fowa cep te ehmeont an. eae 
_ Paso Robles Morris ederic. 
Pittsburg Clarinda White Bear Lake Astoria Galax ig 
eee Seah MISSOURI [La Grande -—-([Hamotan 
: acramento Towa Falls Excelsior Springs |Qregon City Lage chet S 
Santas Roun Maquoketa Maryville Warrenton Newport io 
San Diego Mt. Pleasant MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA |Norfolk 
‘San Jose es apa Boiuwtan Ambridge Petersburg 
* ‘gan Barwa Webster City Seneabus Certae Rohe pe ’ 
- Santa Barbara West Liberty geaseow Clifton Heights Roanoke | 
KANSAS i= v ormont Salem 
fe NEBRASKA Edgeworth Staunton 
Pa ere Alliance Miffimburg Suffolk : q 
eet Sober Osborne Warrenton ~4 
a orado NEW MEXICO Sewickley Winchester E 
COLORADO Hecinbtn Albuquerque penadas WEST VIRGINIA q 
“Golorade Sprin Kinsley Glove eon pois ed . 
CAR = hy 88 MMicCracken oe S. CAROLINA Charleston 
|» Grand Junction |St. Marys BY sola tsdekrdeirmnl 
‘ iNfanitrose Salina NEW YORK Florence Morgantown : 
. “Wray Sterling Aubasn Rock Hill Wheeling 
MeotNmoricur [Stockton Hast Aurora Sumter WISCONSIN 
tee iondon Wichita Newburgh So. DAKOTA Janesyille 
Stratford | A ple 2 il Niagara Falls Clark Kenosha 
: ae Hartford rahe oe Rapid City Seana 
_ ELORIDA Harrodsburg Watervliet TENNESSEE BRITISH COL, 
co a Vancouv: M “ 
Daytona” aad babel). feeeeeeennee MANITOBA 
ess Myers Portland Dreher Rone Brandon 
ee. Pierce MASSACHUSETTS Elizabeth City Murfreesboro St. James 
D deeetnaar iia Mansfield Jastonia Missionary Ridge [NEW BRUNSW'CK - 
Kelsey City iddleboro eouentabecr EXAS Woedstnckc 
» tos Norwood ro stoc’ 
Gakeciy: Stoughton oe pea pene NOVA SCOTIA | 
one MICHIGAN High Point Beaumont at i : 
1 Ibion Morganton Brenham Wolfville 
Miami Ripone Thomasville Bratewend ONTARIO 
ea ee ei Bay City / Seven: y Chatham | 
Ocal vena, Benton Harbor OHIO Burkburnett Espanola 
Wares Woceh Big Rapids Ashtabula enton Leaside : 
Palatka poeg ne tan Berry Rastiand Niagara Falls 
Punta Gorda ray is ectra, UEB 
uincy Lake i + Jibveland Hts. Highland Park tang Mei . 
. Sanford atann apids ae n Longview La Tuque 
Seraoome | feecamabe 0 [2aty Clevotand — |ritetiela Serene 
a | 3 
; Pe auawene Gladstone cime Luflein ee Lane { 
Tami EOE - hs Grand Haven Middletown exia iT at nikee pans ’ 
w Palm Be: Grand Ledge Qberlin Navasota ee pict 
‘, he ach iGrand Rapid Pat Westmount , 
Winter Haven pids ?ainesville Ranger A 
Grosse Pte. Shores| jandusky San Angelo ENGLAND 4 
a Shans = Ralgosa er h Chaclestan Sherman Leeds t* . 
Ib: ‘ alamazoo oringfield tam fo: f ‘ 
Brunswick Kingsford Westerville Taylor ay Nie en 
Cartersville , apeer enia eague. ‘aumauruni ae 
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_ The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was signed by 
President Harding Sept. 21, 1922, and it went into 
effect at 12.01 A. M., Sept. 22. It was over twenty 
months in the making. The Republican members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee began 
hearings on it Jan. 6, 1922, which continued until 
Feb. 16, and the bill passed the House July 21, 1921. 
It rested for eight months and three weeks in the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and was reported 
April 11, 1922, to the Senate with 2,082 amend- 
ments. The Senate began consideration of it April 
19, and adopted 2,436 amendments. It was passed 
by the Senate Aug. 19 by a vote of 48 to 25 and 
was sent to conference at once. 


FLEXIBLE TARIFF PROVISIONS. ys 


The power of the President to alter rates of 
duty is provided for under Title Ill. Section 
315 provides that : 

(a) Whenever the President, upon investigation of 
the differences in costs of production of articles the 
growth or product of the United States, and of like 
or similar articles the growth- or product of com- 
peting foreign countries, finds it thereby shown that 
the duties fixed in the act do not equalize such 
differences, he shall ascertain the differences and 
determine and proclaim a rate of duty which will 
equalize the same. 

Such changed rate or rates of duty become ef- 
fective thirty days after the date of the President's 
proclamation. 

The right to change any rate of duty is restricted 
to a total increase or decrease of 50 per centum of 
the rate specified in the act. These rates of duty 
are to-be based upon foreign valuation. , 

_(b) Whenever the President upon investigation 
finds it thereby shown that the cost differences 
cannot equalized by proceeding under sub- 
division (a) he is empowered to proclaim a change 
to the American selling price as the basis of the ad 
valorem duty fixed in the act. 

When action is taken by the President to base 
any rate of duty upon the American selling price 
no such rate shall be decreased more than 50 per 
cent., nor shall any such rate be increased. 

f Such rate or rates of duty become effective fifteen 
; days after the proclamation of the President. 
(ec) In ascertaining the differences in costs of pro- 

: duction under subdivisions (a) and (b) the President, 
in so far as he finds it practicable, shall take into 
consideration: 

(1) The differences in conditions in production, 
including wages, costs of material,.and other items 
i in costs of production of such or similar articles in 
the United States and in competing foreign countries. 

(2) The differences in the wholesale selling prees 
of domestic and foreign articles in the principal 
markets of the United States. 

(3) Advantages granted to a foreign producer by 
a foreign Government, or by a person, partnership, 
corporation, or association in a foreign country. 

(4) Any other advantages or disadvantages in 


competition. 

Investigations to assist the President under this 
section are a ey to be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission, and no proclamation shall be 
issued until such investigation shall have been made. 

The commission is required to give reasonable 
public notice of its hearings and to give reasonable 
opportunity to parties interested to be present, to 
produce evidence, and to be heard. The commission 
is authorized to 


ferences in costs of production which led to a Sepals 


a mation have changed 
a powered to modify or terminate the same. 
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Tariff Act of 1922. 


The conference report was submitted to the House 
Sept. 12, and on the 13th the House sent it back ta a 
the. Conference Committee by a vote of 177 to 130° 
(102 Republicans joining with the Democrats) with : 
instructions to eliminate the embargo on dyestuffs 
and the duty on potash. When submitted again : 
with these changes it was adopted and the bill passed 
by a vote of 210 to 90 on Sept. 15. The Senate Fal 
adopted the conference report as amended on Sept. 
19 by a vote of 43 to 28. - 

Customs receipts for the fiscal year 1922-23 
amounted to $561,928,867; and for the fiscal year 
1923-24 to $545,637,504. The Underwood-sim- 
mons law yielded in 1921-22 $308,025,125.17. The 

| Payne-Aldrich law brought $318,891,395.86 into the — 
Treasury in 1913, the last year of its operation. 


The President cannot transfer a dutiable article 
to the free list, or an article on the free list to the — 
j; dutiable list, or substitute an ad valorem rate for 
a specific rate, or a specific rate for an ad valorem _ 
rate. Nor can he increase a rate beyond the maxi- 
hs ad valorem rate as provided in the Tariff of — 
Section 316 makes unlawful unfair methods 0 
competition and unfair acts of importation which 
have the effect or tendency to injure or destroy an. 
industry in the United States efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated, or to prevent the establishment of — 
such industry. The Tariff Commission is authorized — 
to investigate and report upon such methods and 
acts, and its findings are to be conclusive lf supported — 
by evidence; the offending parties may be given 4 
rehearing by the commission; appeal may be taken ~ 
to the United States Court of Customs Appeals and — 
its decision shall be final, except that the subject 
Inay be reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court. In such cases the President shall increase 
the duties upon the article or articles in question by _ 
not less than 10 per centum ad yalorem or more than 
50 per centum ad valorem; or the articles may be _ 
excluded from entry into the United States. The . 
President’s decision is conclusive, but he can modify — 
it thereafter as the facts may warrant. ‘i 


RETALIATORY PROVISIONS. 


Section 317 provides that when any foreign — 
country discriminates against articles wholly or in — 
part the product or products of this country, by 
imposing, directly or indirectly, by any unreason- — 
able charge, fee, duty, exaction, regulation or 
limitation, or other method of discrimination and 
the commerce in them, and the President finds in 
fact that said foreign country has done and con- © 
tinues so to do, and that the American public in- 
terest will be served thereby, he shall by proclama- 
tion declare such new and additional rates of duty 
as will offset the burdens placed upon our com- — 
merce, not exceeding 50 per centum ad valorem — 
on the commodities from the offending country or ; 
countries named in his proclamation; or he may 
by proclamation exclude the articles named. The 3 
provisions of a proclamation become effective 30 — 
days after its date. It is the duty of the Taritisoy 
Gommission to continually make investigation con- — 
cerning the welfare of our commerce abroad and 
to bring to the attention of the President any dis- — 
crimination. ; 

In order to give prompt effect to the flexible 
tariff and retaliatory provisions of the act, tie. 
Tariff Commission, under Section 318, is among other _ 
things directed to obtain and compile and have ready : 
for prompt use the conversion costs, costs of produc- 
tion, import costs, growers’, manufacturers’ or pro: ‘ 
ducers’ selling prices at home and in the manu 
facturing, producing and growing centres of foreign 
countries which export to the United States com- — 
petitive articles. \ Lan 


Jag 
& 


i 


TWELVE-MILE LIMIT ENFORCED. ac : 44 


violation of the laws of the United States has been 
committed, whereby or in consequence of which b 
such vessel or vehicle, or the merchandise, or any a 
part thereof, on board of or imported by such vessel 
or vehicle is liable to forfeiture, it shall be the duty % 
of such officer to make seizure of the same, and to — 
arrest or, in case of escape or attempted escape, to 
pursue and arrest any person engaged in such breach 


or violation 
a Department of Commerce aad 


“Officers of the 
other persons authorized by such department may — 


o on board of any vessel at any place in the United ¥ 

tates or within four leagues of the coast of the } 
United States and hail, stop, and board such ves- .- 
sels in the enforcement of the navigation laws and a 
ufrest or, in case of escape or attempted escape, } 


Vs af 
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pursue and arrest any person engaged in the breach 
or violation of the navigation laws.” 

The more important rates in the tariff law are 
given below, with the corresponding rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich (Republican) tariff law of 1911, and 
in the Underwood (Democratic) law of 1914: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Cattle, from 14% to 2 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, from $2 a head to 2744% ad valorem; 
Underwood, free. é 

Sheep and goats, $2 a head; Payne-Aldrich, 
from 75 cents to $1.50; Underwood, free. : 

Fresh lamb, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
1%; Underwood, free. 

, Hogs, 4% cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $1.50 a 

- head; Underwood, free. 

Bacon, hams and shoulders, 2 cents a pound; 
Eee ne pighan, 4 cents a pound; Underwood, free. 

ard, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 114 cents; 
Underwood, free; lard compounds and substitutes, 
4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich (no provision); 

_ Underwood, free. 7 

Milk, fresh, 214 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 
2 cents; Underwood, free; buttermilk, 1 cent a 
gallon; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood (no corre- 
sponding provision); cream, 20 cents a gallon; 
Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, free. 

Milk, condensed or evaporated, unsweetened, 1 
cent a pound; sweetened, 144 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 2 cents in each case; Underwood, free. 

‘ i utter and oleomargarine, and other butter 

_ substitutes, 8 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
cents; Underwood, 2'4 cents. 

._ Cheese and substitutes, 5 cents a pound, but not 
Tess than 25% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; 
Underwood, 20%. 

_. Poultry, live, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
3 cents; Underwood, 1 cent; poultry, dead, 6 cents 
a pound: Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, 2 
cents. 

-_ Eggs of poultry, in the shell, 8 cents a dozen; 
Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents a dozen; Underwood, free. 
Honey, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 20 
cents a gallon; Underwood, 10 cents a gallon. 

._ Horses and mules, valued at not more than 
$150 each, $30 each; valued at over $150 each, 
20%; Payne-Aldrich, $30 each and 25% respec- 
tively; Underwood, 10%. ‘ 

é fresh or frozen salmon, mackerel and hali- 
- but, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent a 
z youd Underwood, free; other fresh or frozen fish, 

J cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 34 cent per pound; 

Underwood, free. - 

Herring and mackerel, pickled or salted, 1 
cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cent a pound; 
Underwood, free and 1 cent a pound respectively. 

Barley, 20 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 30 
cents; Underwood, 15 cents; barley flours, 2 cents 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 1 cent. 

Corn, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 cents; 
. Underwood, free; cornmeal, 30 cents per 100 pounds; 

EG apa 40 cents; Underwood, free. 
acaroni and noodles, 2 cents a pound; Payne- 

Aldrich, 144 cents; Underwood, I cent. 

Oats, cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 
cents; Underwood, 6 cents. 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 80 cents per 100 

, eee Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent a pound; Underwood, 
30. cents per 100 pounds. 

“Milled rice, cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
- same; Underwood, 1 cent. 

Rye, 15 cents a bushel, Payne-Aldrich, 10 cents; 
Underwood, free. 

Wheat, 30 cents a bushel;* Payne-Aldrich, 25 
cheat flour: 78 eae 100 ds;t P: 

y eat flour cents per pounds;t Payne- 
Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, free. 

Apples, 25 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 25 
cents; Underwood, 10 cents. 

_ Apricots, green, ripe, dried, or in brine, 44 cent 
 @ pound; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, i 
4 ider, 5 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; 

Underwood, 2 cents. 

Figs, fresh, dried or in brine, 2 cents a pound; 
Payne-Aldrich, 244 cents; Underwood, 2 cents, 

Raisins, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 2% 

_ cents; Underwood, 2 cents. 

Lemons, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1% 

cents; Underwood, 18 cents per package to %4 cent 
_ per pound. 

Limes, oranges and grapefruit, 1 cent a 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent; Underwood, 18 cents 
per package to 4 cent per pound, 


ev. 


* Increased to 42 cents per bushel by proclamation 
of President under Section 315 of Tariff Act of 1922, 
‘effective April 6, 1924 (TD40069). 

+ Increased to $1.04 per 100 pounds by proclama- 
tion of President under Section 315 of Tariff Act of 
1922, effective April 6, 1924 (TD40069). 


United States—The Tariff Act of 1922. 


“Olives, in brine, green or ripe, 20 cents a gal- 


‘50%; Payne-Aldrich, 4 


lon; Payne-Aldrich, 25 and 15 cents a gallon; Under- 
wood, 15 cents a gallon. =< f 

Peaches and pears, 44 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents per bushel; Underwood, green, 
ripe, 10 cents per bushel. 

Pineapples, %{ cent each; Payne-Aldrich, 4-5 
cent; Underwood, 1% cent. 

Marmalades, jellies and fruit butters, 35%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent a pound and 35%; Under- 
wood, 20%. 

Almonds, unshelled, 434 cents.a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents; Underwood, 3 cents; shelled, 14 
pre a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 

cents, © 

Brazil nuts, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
free; Underwood, 1 cent. 

Cocoanut meat, shredded, 344 cents a pound; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, 2 cents a pound. 

Peanuts, unshelled, 3 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cent a pound; Underwood, 3-8 cent a 
pound; shelled, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 
cent; Underwood, 34 cent. 

Peas, green or dried, 1 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents per bushel; Underwood, 10 cents 
per bushel of sixty pounds. 

Onions, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 40 cents 
a bushel; Underwood, 20 cents a bushel. 

Irish potatoes, 50 cents per 100 pounds; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents a bushel; Underwood, free. 

Tomatoes, 14 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
25%; Underwood, 15%. 

Turnips, 12 cents per 100 pounds; Payne-Aldrich, 
25%; Underwood, 15%. 

Chocolate and cocoa, 174% ad valorem, but 
not less than 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, from 
216 cents a pound to 50%; Underwood, from 2 
cents a pound to 25%. 

Hay, $4 a ton; Payne-Aldrich, $4; Underwood, $2. 

Hops, 24 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, 16 cents a pound. 


SUGARS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Sugar, 2.206 (96° raw) cents a pound (1.76 cents a 
pound, Cuban raw); Payne-Aldrich, 1.685 cents (1.348 
sth Taw); Underwood, 1.256 cents (1 cent Cuban 
raw). 

Maple sugar and maple syrup, 4 cents a 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 3 cents. 

Sugar, candy and all confectionery, 40%; 
Payne-Aldrich, from 4 cents a pound and 15% ‘to 
50%; Underwood, 2 cents a pound to 25%. 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Raw wool (other than carpet wool), 31 cents a 
pound of clean content; Payne-Aldrich, 11 to 12 
cents a pound in grease; 22 to 24 cents a pound in 
washed condition; 33 to 36 cents a pound in scoured 
condition; Underwood, free. 

Woven fabrics (women's dress goods, etc.), 
weighing not more than four ounces per square 
yard, from 36 cents a pound and 50% to 45 cents a 
pound of the wool content and 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 
7 cents per square yard and 50% to 11 cents per 
square yard and 55%; Underwood, 25% to 40%. 

Woven fabrics (men’s suitings, overcoatings, 
ete.), weighing more than four ounces per square 
yard, from 24 cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents a 
pound and 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 22 cents a pound 
and 30% to 44 cents a pound and 55%; Underwood, 
25% to 35%. ; 

Blankets, from 18 cents_a pound and 30% to 
37 a a eae Oye: he fo ie : rile 
a pound an lo cents a pound and 40%; 
Underwood, 25%. ib 

Hose and haif hose, gloves and miittens, 36 
cents a pound and are or = cents a pound and 

cents a pound and 60%; 
Underwood, 20% to 40%. % 

Knit underwear, from 36 cents a pound and 
30% to 45 cents a pound and 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 
44 cents a pound and 60%; Underwood, 35%. 

Knit underwear, including sweaters, from 36 
cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents a pound and 
50%; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

Wearing apparel, not knit, from 24 cents a 
pound and a3 to 45 cents a pound and 50%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; Under- 
wood, 35% or 40%. 

Oriental carpets and rugs, bom Payne-Aldrich, 
10 cents a square foot and 40%; nderwood, 50%. 

Chenille Axminster carpets and rugs, 55% A 
Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents per square yard and 40%: 
Underwood, 35%. 

Spool Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, velvet, 
and tapestry carpets and rugs, 40%; Payne- 
Aldrich, from 28 cents 8 square yard and 40 


to. 
60 cents a square yard and 40%; Gnderwood, 30%, 
to 35%. , 


- 


_ COTTON AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
-. Gotton sewing thread, from 20% to 35%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 4 cent per hundred yards, with 
minimum ad valorem of 20%; Underwood, 15%. 
Countable cotton cloth, from 104% to 45%: 
Payne-Aldrich, from 1 cent per square yard to 12}s 
cents per square yard, with minimum ad valorem 
of 25% to 40%, applying to those exceeding certain 
specified valuations; Underwood, from 714% to 


30% 
30%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; 


fo « 

Table damask, 

a Underwood, 25%. 

~ Quilts or bedspreads, from 25% to 40%; Payne- 

4 Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. 

\ Table and bureau covers, centerpieces, of 

: plain woven cotton cloth, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 
fae Za Underwood, 30%. 

it gloves, from 40% to 75%; Payne-Aldrich, 

men’s and boys’ gloves, from 50% to 50 cents a 

dozen pairs and 40%; women’s gloves, 50%; Under- 
wood, % « 

Hose and haif hose, from 30% to 50%: Payne- 
Aldrich, from 30% to $2.00 per_dozen pairs and 
15%: Underwood, from 20% to 50%. 

Knit underwear and outerwear, 45%; Payne- 
Aldrich, from 60 cents a dozen and 15% to $2.25 
a dozen and 35%; Underwood, 30%. 

Wearing apparel, not knit, 35%; Payne-Aldrich, 
50 fe: Underwood, 30%. 

ace window curtains, made on Nottingham 
lace machine, compound duties with minimum ad 
valorem of 60%; Payne-Aldrich, compound duties 
with minimum ad valorem of 50%; Underwood, 
irom 35% to 45%. 
FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE. 


Linen cloth, from 35% to 55%: Payne-Aldrich, 

from 30% to 9 cents per square yard and 30%, 

= with minimum ad valorem on other than plain 
7 woven, of 50%: Underwood, 30% to 35%. 

Table damask, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, from 45% 
to 50%; Underwood, 35%. 

Jute burlap, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
from 9-16 cent a pound and 15% to 7-8 cent a 
pound and 15%; Underwood, free. 

Jute bagging for covering cotton, 6-10 cent 
per square yard; Payne-Aldrich, 6-10 cent per 
square yard; Underwood, free. 

Tailor’s paddings or interlinings, of flax or 
hemp, 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 2% cents a square 
yard and 30%, with minimum ad valorem of %; 
¥ Underwood, 30%. 

4 Towels and napkins, 40% to 55%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 45% to'50%; Underwood, 357%. 
Linen handkerchiefs, unhemmed, 35%; Payne- 
r Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 35%. 
ss Wearing apparel, not specially provided for, 
35%; Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 40%. 
SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


Sewins silk, twist and floss, ungummed, $1.50 
per pound, with minimum ad valorem of 40%; 
Payne-Aldrich, $1.50 per pound; Underwood, 15%. 

road silks (cloths), 55%; Payne-Aldrich, from 
571% cents a pound to $4.00 a pound, with minimum 
ad valorem of 45%; Underwood, 45%. 

Knit goods of all kinds, other than in the 
piece, 60%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 50%. 

Wearing apparel, not_ specially provided for, 


60%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 50%. 
andkerchiefs and woven mufflers, un- 

hemmed, 55%, hemm or hemstitched, oi 

Payne-Aldrich, 50% and 60% respectively; Under- 


% 
Artificial silk (yarn), 
z cents 2 pound, withminimum ad valorem of 45%; 
3 Payne-Aldrich, 45 cents a pound to 60 cents a pound, 
an with minimum ad valorem 


35%. 5 

Manufactures of artificial silk (knit goods, 
ribbons, etc.), 45 cents a pound and 60%; Payne- 
‘Aldrich, 45 cents a pound and 60%; Underwood, 


60%. 
70 pETALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Pig iron, 75 cents a ton; Payne-Aldrich, $2.50 
ton; Underwood, free. 
und or not 


Steel wire, °4 cent to 14 cents a 
less than 20% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent to 
1% bari net aaa tate Be 70 ad valorem; Under- 
ood, 0 vi 5 
wSteel rails, Re cent 2 pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
-10 of one cent; Underwood, free. 
i Horseshoes, 1-5 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
34 of 1 cent a pound, Underwood, free. 
ed Wool rnaerne * pod and 30%; Payne- 
‘ich, ; Underwood, A ) 
Ages; exceeding two inches in Jength, 4-10 cent 
Underwood, free. 


hospital utensils 
hollow or flat ware of iron or steel wv 


? : es TaN 
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to $6.00 each and 35%; Underwood, 35% 


and 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 75 cents eac 
Underwood, 35%. 


ETE Te TL ee eee” Saree 


enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses, 
eents a pound and 30%; 
Underwood, 25%; composed wholly or in chief 
value of alumin 
Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%; of copper, 
brass or other metal, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 
Underwood, 20%. 


5 
Payne-Aldrich, 40%; 
11 cents a pound and 55%; 
5%; 
Hair, safety, hat and other pins, of brass, 


copper or other base metal, 35%; Payne-Aldrich, 
Serre 4595; Underwoode adm, aes bs) 


Pocket and other Knives 


Table, kitchen, ‘bread, butcher’s, hunting 


and similar knives, with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell or ivory, animal horn or silver, 16 cents ~ 
each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 10 or 14 cents each 

and 15%; Underwood, 30%; with handles of hard 
rubber, bone or celluloid, 8 cents each and 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 
wood, 30%: with handles of any other material, 
2 cents to 8 cents each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 


4 cents each and 15%; Under- 


Underwood, 30%. 


i cent each and 15%; 
4 cents each and 


Scissors and shears, from 


45% to 20 cents each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 


from 114 cents each and 15% to 75 cents a dozen 


land 25%; Underwood, 30%. 


Safety razors and handies and frames, 10 
cents each and 30%; straight razors and parts from 
18 cents each and 45% to 45 cents each and 45%, 
Payne-Aldrich, all razors from 35% to 15 cents” 
each and 35%; Underwood, 35% to 55%. 4 


Shotguns and rifles, from $1.50 each and 45% ce, 


to $10 each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, from 25% 


Pistols, from $1.25 each and 55% to $3.50 eac 


» n 
iling provision up_ 
to 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. 


Sewing machines, 15% or 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 

Payne-Aldrich, ; 30% 2 Ce 

lued_ above $50, ree y; 
$75. 


Cash _ registers, 
Underwood, free. 2 
Cream separators V: 
valued not over $50, free; Payne-Aldrich, 4 
Underwood, free, where valued at not more than id 
Shovels, scythes, sickles, 30%, Payne-Aldrich, 
45%; Underwood, free, shovels, 20%. ee ae 5 
Aluminum, crude, 5 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 7 cents; Underwood, 2 cents. pid . 


goad bullion, 21% cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


same; Underwood, 25% 


Zinc, in blocks or pigs, 1% cents a pound; Payne, rd 
15%. 

15-3. 

crude, 5-16 cents a pound; caustic, — 

calcined, 5-8 cent a pound; dead burned and Stains 
"iS 


Aldrich, 1 3-8 cents a pound; Underwood, 
In sheets, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
cents; Underwood, 15%. 

Magnesite, 


23-40 cents a pound. 
TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. , 


Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, $2.10 a pound; 
Payne-Aldrich, $1.85; Underwood, same, 2 
$2.75 a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $2.50; Underwood, 
same. i “ 

Filler tobacco, unstemmed, 35 cents a pound; 
stemmed, 50 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 35 and 
50 cents; Underwood, same. 


Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, same. 


Payne-Aldrich, $2.60; Underwood, same. 
gallon; Payne-Aldrich, $3.20 a gallon; Underwood. 
same. 

Still wines, $1.25 a gallon; 
Underwood, 45 cents a gallon. 


rich and Underwood, bottled, 45 cents. 
Grapejuice, containing more than 1% of alcohol, 
70 cents a gallon and $5 per proof gallon on the 
alcoholic 5 ae al Petey ie and Underwood, no 
correspon rovision. 
Ginger aie ren other non-alcoholic beverages, 15 
cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 16 cents; Underwood, 


1 : 
ag CHEMICALS. 


Intermediate coal tar 
pound and 55% ad valorem on American valuations 


for the first 2 years, and 7 cents a pound and 40% 
ou American Valuations after that (cannot be in- 


having other than 

fixed blades, from 1 cent each and 50% to 35 cents © 
each and 55%; Payne-Aldrich, trom 40% to'20 cents 
each and 40%; Underwood, 35% to 55%. . 


h and Be 


oy 


em 


stemmed, — 
Cigars and cigarettes, $4.50 a pound and 25%; 


Champagne and other sparkling wines, $6 a | 


Payne-Aldrich and 
Ale, porter and beer, $1 a gallon, Payne-Ald- 


products, 7 cents a 


“Soe pee 


“ais oo as ra NaS Ts 


7 


. creased under the flexible tariff provision); Payne- 
’ Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 15%. 

Dyes, medicinal synthetic chemicals, prod- 
ucts of coal tar, in finished state, 7 cents a pound 
and 60% ad valorem on American valuations for 
the first two years, and 7 cents a pound and 45% 
ad valorem on American valuation after that (can- 
_ not be increased under the flexible tariff provision); 

' Payne-Aldrich, 30%; Underwood, same. 


Acetic acid, containing by weight not more than 
65% of acetic acid, 34 cent per pound; containing 
by weight more than 65%, 2 cents per pound; 
_. Payne-Aldrich, acetic acid not exceeding the specific 

gravity of 1.047, 34 cent per pound; exceeding said 
_ specific gravity, 2 cents per pound; Underwood, 

acetic acid—tfree. 


Citric acid, 17 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 7 
cents; Underwood, 5 cents. 

_ Alcohol, amyl, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
‘4 cent a pound; Underwood, same; wood, 12 cents 
__-*—per gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, free; 
as ey for non-beverage purposes only, 15 cents per 
gallon. 

+ Ink and ink powders, 20% ad valorem; Payne- 

_ Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, 15%. 

S Menthol, 50 \cents a pound; camphor, crude, 
natural, 1 cent per pound; Payne-Aldrich, free; 
‘Underwood, 1 cent a pound; camphor, refined or 
synthetic, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; 
Underwood, 5 cents. 

«Linseed oil, 3 3-10 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
15 cents a gallon of 7144 pounds weight; Underwood, 
10 cents a gallon. 

___ Olive oil, weighing with immediate container less 
than 40 pounds, 74% cents per pound on contents 
and container; olive oil, not specially provided for, 

' 61% cents per pound; Payne-Aldrich, olive oil, not 
_ specially provided for in this section, 40 cents per 
gallon; in bottles, jars, kegs, tins or other packages 
es pe less than 5 gallons each, 50 cents per 
gallon, 

Cottonseed oil, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich 

_ and Underwood, free. ‘ 
. _ Cocoanut oil, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
refined, deodorized cocoanut oil, 314 cents per 

pound; cocoanut oil, not specially provided for, free; 
_ Underwood, refined, deodorized cocoanut oil, 34% 
 ¢ents per pound; cocoanut, not refined and deodor- 

' ized, free. 

‘ Peanut oil, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
free; Underwood, 6 cents a gallon. 

Soya bean oil, 2}4 cents a pound; Payne-Ald- 
rich and Underwood, free. 

Perfumery, including toilet waters, cosmetics, 

etc., if containing alcohol, 40 cents a pound and 
_ 75 cents ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents a 
pound and 50%; Underwood, 40 cents and 60%; 
_ If not containing alcohol, 75%; Payne-Aldrich 
_ and Underwood, 60%. 

_« Spirit varnishes, containing less than 5% of 
methyl alcohol, $2.20 a gallon and 25% ad valorem; 
- Payne-Aldrich, $1.32 a gallon and 35%; Under- 


— wood, 10%. All other soap and soap powder, 15%; 
_ Payne-Al rich, 20%; Underwood, 5 * Nip 


- same; 
- Starch, potato, 1% cents a pound; Payne-Ald- 
rich, 144 cents; Underwood, 1 cent. mich 


JEWELRY. 


Ry 

, Diamonds and other precious stones, uncut, 

10%; Payne-Aldrich, tree; Underwood, 10 y 

5 earls, not set or strung, ; Payne-Aldrich, 

“10%; Underwood, 20%. Bomar. : 

; mitation precious stones, cut or faceted, 20%; 
hot cut Ms faceted, 60%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 

‘ie Buckles, card cases, chains, cigar and cigar- 

Ce a oe eae eae collar, bar Booeeeees 

UL Ss, mes ags, purses, etc, ; Pa 

I Aldrich, Underwooa 60% st Payne 
, Watch movements, in cases or otherwise, from 

75 cents each to $10.75 each; Payne-Aldrich, from 

: ace each to $3 each and 25%; Underwood, 


, ‘0+ 
Watch cases and parts of watches, 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 40%: Underwood, 30%. +)” 
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Clocks and clock movements, $1 eacn and — 


45% to $4 each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 40% to 
di cua aan SO he Undewoud. wate ee 


EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 


Common yellow, brown or gray eathenware, 
undecorated, 15% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 25%; 
Underwood, 15%; decorated, 20% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 20%. 

White granite and semi-porcelain earthen- 
ware and stoneware, undecorated, 45%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 55%; Underwood, 35%; decorated, 50%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 40%. 

China;. porcelain and other vitrified wares, 
undecorated, 60% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 55%; 
Underwood, 50%: if decorated, 70%; Payne-Ald- 
rich, 60%; Underwood, 55%. 

Plain glass bottles, from 1 cent a pound to 50 
Sie a gross; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 
3! 


fo « 

Illuminating articles of glass, 60%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 30% ad valorem. 

Table and kitchen articles and _ utensils of 
glass, 50% to 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 45% to 60%; 
Underwood, 30% to 60%. 

Spectacles, eyeglasses and goggles, from 20 
cents a dozen and 15% to 40% ad valorem; Payne- 
aarn, 20 cents and 15% to 50%; Underwood, 

lo. 

Incandescent electric light bulbs and lamps, 
20%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 30%. 


WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Toothpicks, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 2 cents a 
thousand and 15%; Underwood, 25%. 

Furniture of rattan, reed, willow or fibre, 
60%; Payne-Aldrich, 35% and 45%; Underwood, 
15% and 25%. 

Furniture of wood, 33 1-3%; Payne-Aldrich, 
35%; Underwood, 15%. 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western hemlock, 
$1 a thousand board feet; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, free. 

Spanish cedar, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
etc., in the log, 10%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, free; in sawed boards, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 
same; Underwood, 10%; in form of veneers, 20%; 
Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 15%. 


PAPER. 


Printing paper not specially pfovided for (ex- 
clusive of newsprint, which is free), 14 cent a pound 
and 10%; Payne-Aldrich, from 5-10 cent a pound 
to 15%; Underwood, 12%. 

Writing, letter and note per, plain, 3 cents 
oe 15%; Payne-Aldrich, same; Under- 
wood, os 

Paper envelo; Plain, same rate as paper from 
which made, and 5%, Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Under- 
wood, 15%. 

Playing cards, 10 cents a pack and 20%; Payne- 
ao 0 cents a pack and 20%; Underwood, 

lo. 


SUNDRIES. 


Boxing gloves, baseballs, footballs, tennis 
rackets, bats and other similar athletic equip- 
ment, 30%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no 
corresponding provision. 

Ice and roller skates, 20%; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, no corresponding provision. 

Shoes and other footwear, having uppers of 
wool, cotton, hair or silk, 35%; Payne-Aldrich 
provisio: 


and Underwood, no corresponding nD. 


Hats, bonnets, etc., of straw, os horse- - 


hair, rattan, ete., blocked or trithnmed Pp 

Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 40%. seebiboiciia2 
wm 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 
1p « 

Tooth brushes and other toilet brushes, 
45%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 35%. 

Dice, dominoes, billiard balls and poker 
chips, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood class- 
able according to component material of chief value. 
wong apt toys, 70%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 

’ ‘0+ 

Matches, in boxes containing not more than 100 
matches, per gross of 144 boxes, 8 cents a gross; 
Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 3 cents. 

urs, dressed on the skin, exce ig silver or 
blak fox, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; nderwood, 


co 
Manufactures of furs, 40%; 

35% j Upderyveds tar ik 7 Reo 

ver or bla ‘Ox S) , dres e 
ae 20%; Underwood, 30 a net he Enoee 

earing apparel, chief value of 
specially provided for, 50%; Payne-aldrich and 
Underwood, same. 


“Hats, bounets, etc., 
dozen and 25% to $16 pe 
drich from $1.50 per dozen and 20 
ozen and 20%; Underwood, 45%. 
Laces, lace window curtains and burnt-out 
laces, 90%; Payne-Aldrich, f ; - 
ee see vy ch, 60% to 70%; Under 
Embroideries not specially provided for, and 
all fabrics and articles embroidered by hand or 
Rechts: 75%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, 
‘O* 4 s 
Bags, satchels and pocketbooks and other 
boxes and cases of leather, rawhide or parch- 
ment, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 
30%; if fitted with travelling, luncheon and similar 
sets, 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 35%, 
_ Leather gloves, men’s, not over twelve inches 
in length, $5 per dozen pairs; women’s and children's, 
not over the same length, $4 per dozen_pairs; for 


each inch in length in excess thereof 50 cents a | 


dozen pairs; cumulative duties of $2.40 per dozen 

pairs when lined with cotton, wool or silk, and $4.00 

when lined with leather or fur, and 40 cents when 

j embroidered. Foregoing shall pay a duty of not 

; less than 50 nor more than 70 per centum ad valorem; 

Payne-Aldrich, from $1.25 to $4.75 a dozen pairs, 

\ cumulative duties of $1 per dozen pairs on lined 

< gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs on pique and prix- 

seam and the same on embroidered; Underwood, 

from $1 to $2.50 per dozen pairs, plus 25 cents per 

dozen pairs for each inch in excess of 14 in length. 

Additional cumulative duties of 25 cents when lined 

with cotton or vegetable fibre, 50 cents with silk, 

leather or wool, and $2 with fur; on pique and prix- 
seam gloves or embroidered, 25 cents. 


Musical instruments and parts not specif- 
ically provided for, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

Z Phonographs and similar articles and parts, 
30%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. 

Rosaries, chaplets and similar articles of 
religious devotion, of other than precious metals 
or stones, from 15% to 30%; of precious metals 
or precious stones, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, no corresponding provision. 

Pencils of materials other than metal, 45 cents 
a gross and 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 45 cents a gross 
and 25%; Underwood, 36 cents per gross but not 
less than 25%. 

Photographic cameras and parts, 20%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 15%. 
sensitized but not ex- 
a linear foot; 
Exposed 


develo; 
25%; r 
1 cent a linear foot; 
Underwood, 1 cent. 

Thermostatic bottles, jars and jugs, from 
15 cents each and 45% ad valorem, to 30 cents 
each and 45%; parts of these, 55% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no corresponding 
provision except for materials of chief value. 

Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, covered 
with material other than paper or lace, 40%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 35%. 


‘g FREE LIST. 


Agricultural implements, including ploughs, tooth 
or disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers (except lawn mowers), 
horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton 
gins, cream separators ‘valued at not over $50 each, 
wagers and carts. 

sae imported for breeding purposes. 

timony ore. 
‘Antitoxins, vaccines, serums and bacterines. 


made from New Zealand hemp, 
sisal grass, or Sunn. 


Books, maps, music, engravings, -etchings, pound 
or unbound, if peated more than twenty years. 
Books ant pamphlets printed wholly or ¢ efly in 
r uages. 
3 Books, libraries, “usual and reasonable,” furniture 
and similar household effects of persons Or families 
from foreign countries, not intended for sale. 
~ Borax, crude. 
Old brass. - 
Bristles, crude. 
Bullion, gold or silver. 
Linotype and all typesetting machines, 
Typewriters. i : 


Binding twine 
manila, Tampico fibre, 
Bread. 


Tariff 


Act of 1922. 


Shoe machinery. 4 : 
Tar and oil-spreading machines for road con-— 
struction, 7 (ct a 
Crude chalk. + a 

Coal, anthr , bituminous, 19 oe 
skp ee bi ous, culm, slack and — 
Cocoa and cacao beans. 


Coffee. j 
Coins of gold, silver, copper or other metals. én 
Copper ore ald copper in plates, bars, ingots or 


oO 
ee 


Digs. 

Cork wood or cork bark. 

Cotton. 

Fans, common palm 
decorated. 

Guano, basic slag, manures and other substances 
used (rer § for fertilizers. 

Hair of horses and cattle. ; 

Rope made of rawhide. 

Hides of cattle. 


Ice. 

India rubber and gutta-percha, crude, ' 

Iodine, crude. N gs 

Tron ore. Pulne 

Ivory tusks in their natural state. 

Jet, unmanufactured. 

Junk. : : 

Boots: and shoes made wholly or in chief value 
of leather. 15h 

Leather cut into shoe uppers, vamps or soles. » 

Asphalt and bitumen. as , 

Lemon juice and lime juice, containing less than “4 
2% of alcohol. i ’ oh 

Mechanically ground and chemical wood pulp. — 

Needles, hand sewing or darning. 

Newspapers and periodicals. 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal. 


Oakum. fo gfind 
Whale and other fish oils of American fisheries. re 
Crude petroleum and fuel oil. % 

Ores of gold, silver or nickel and of the platinum — 


metals. 
Parchment and vellum. 


f ) ay 
leaf, not ornamented or — 


not sawed, cut. 


Pearl, mother of, and shells, Coe 
flaked or advanced in value from the natural 
state. 


Personal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of = 
the United States dying in foreign countries. 

Phosphates, crude and apatite. 

Platinum, unmanufactured or in ingots, 
sheets or plates. 

Potassium chloride and sulphate. 

Quinine sulphate. 

Radium and salts of. , a 

Shrimps and lobsters. ¢ . 

Silk, raw, and silk cocoons and silk waste. * 

Sodium nitrates, sulphate, crude, or salt cake and 
nitre cake. 

Standard newsprint paper. 

Sulphur in any form, and sulphur ore. 

Tar and pitch of wood. 


Tea. 

Teeth, natural. ¥ 

Tin ore and black oxide of tin, provided that —— 
there shall be imposed upon plack oxide of tin a 
duty of 4 cepts a pound and upon bar, block, or 
pig tin a duty of 6 cents a pound when the American 
mines are producing 1,500 tons of cassiterite and 
bar, block and pig tin a year. 

Turpentine, gum, and spirits of, and rosin. 

Vegetable tallow. 


Wax. 

All barbed wire, whether plain or galvanized. — 

Original paintings in oil, raineral, water or other 
colors, and original sketches. 

Works of art, productions of American artists 
residing temporarily abroad. : 

White arsenic. 

Bananas. 

Common house brick.* 

Portland cement.* 

Cotton, both long and short staple. 

ee 

Fish for fertilizer. r 

Gloves made from cattle leather. 

Gunpowder, sporting powder. 

Potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, crude. 

Shingles. ; 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs. . 

Wood: Logs, timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn, + 


r squared. 
Beet ie poste, railroad ties and telephone, electric 


bars, 


pa: 
ae 
? a. 


light, etc., poles. 
ee anets, Palings, hoops and staves. 
Potash. 


*Countervailing duty as to countries. imposing 
‘duties upon like articles imported from the Uni 


'* States, 


» 
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THE UNITED STATES 
The new United States Immigration quota law 
was-passed by Congress May 15, 1924, after going 
to conference, where an effort was made and later 
repudiated, to extend the time of the going into 
effect of the Japanese exclusion clause from July 1, 
1924 to July 1,.1925. : 

The vote in the House was 308 for and 58 against. 
The vote in the Senate was 69 for and 9 against. 

President Coolidge had requested this postpone- 
ment of the date so that a suitable treaty might be 
negotiated with Japan. Congress refused. The 

-- President signed the bill on May 26, 1924. 

__ _ The new act not only supplements but also changes 

_ the old law of 1917 in two important points. 

First—Under the new law the undesirable or 
ineligible aliens are largely weeded out before they 

_ Start instead of after they get here. 
The law relieves the great body of immigrants of 
detention at Ellis Island and removes many causes 
- for delays and misfortunes after they reach American 
ports. The act was intended also to prevent separa- 
tion of families, and to reduce the number of depor-.- 
_ tations for causes which can be determined on the 

other side. is 

i The American Consuls are directed to examine the 

information given on questionnaires and eliminate 
applicants who are feeble-minded and whose prison 
records make them undesirable. 
Under the terms of the new law the Labor Depart- 

- ment issues only enough certificates to cover each 
_ hational quota. If an alien obtains a certificate and 
‘later changes his mind about emigrating to the 

United States, his place cannot be taken by another 

and he will be keeping some one else-from coming. 
_ Second—The annual quota from each country 
- until July 1, 1927 is lowered to 2 per cent. of the 

Dumber of persons born in that country who were 
~~ residents of continental United States as shown by 
the 1890 census. 

But the minimum quota is 100. 
_. The old quota was 3 per cent. based on the num- 
_ beras shown at the 1910 census. 

_ Tables showing the quotas under the new and old 
laws will be found with the regular immigration 
Statistics, following the Immigration Act. 

__ The weeding out under the new law is put in the 

_ hands of the American consular officers abroad. 


_. The 1924 act thus creates two classes of immi- 
-_—s« grants-—quota and non-quota, 
A non-quota immigrant is: 
- __(a) The foreign-born wife or unmarried child, 
under 18 years, of a United States citizen resident 


ere. 
-«_ (b) A foreign-born resident of the United States 
4 returning from a temporary visit abroad. 

= (c) A native resident of Canada, Newfoundland, 
_ Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominica, Cana! Zone, or any 

independent country of Central or Sotith America 

and wife, and his unmarried children under 18 
4 of age, if accompanying or following to join 
him. 

: (da) A foreign-born minister or school teacher, 
having been such for the last two years, who comes 
here to continue his profession, also his wife and his 

unmarried children under 18 years, if accompanying 

or following to join him. 
i (e) A foreign-born student at least 15 years of age 
 - who comes here to continue his studies. 
‘ A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota. 
An alien who is not particularly specified in this 
act as a non-quota immigrant or a non-immigrant 

shall not be admitted as a non-quota immigrant or a 
_ nhon-jmmigrant by reason of relationship to any indi- 
_ vidual who is so specified or by reason of being ex- 

cepted from the operation of any other law regulating 
or forbidding immigration. 

EY PREFERENCES WITHIN QUOTAS. 

(a) In the issuance of immigration visas to quota 
immigrants preference shall be given: is 
(1) To a quota immigrant who is the unmarried 
_ child, under 21 years of age, the father, the mother, 
_ the husband, or the wife, of a citizen of the United 
States who is 21 years of age or over; and 
(2) To a quota immigrant who is skilled in agri- 
culture, and his wife, and his dependent children 
under the age of 16 years, if accompanying or follow- 
ing to join him. 
This preference shall not apply to immigrants of 
any nationality the annual quota for which is less 

than 300. 

) The preference provided for those skilled in 
agriculture shall not in the case of quota immigrants 
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IMMIGRATION LAW. : 
of any nationality exceed 50 per centum of the annual 
quota for such nationality. ~ 


IMMIGRATION VISAS. 


Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 apiece by the 
United States consular officers abroad. They con- 
stitute the document which admits them to this coun- 
try. Each visa contains the full details as to the 
immigrant’s nationality, history, etc.; also a descrip- 
tion of him, with his photograph. 

A visa is good for four months, not counting the 
ocean trip, and it also validates a passport. 

The steamship companies must keep a record of 
each visa they handie. 

When the alien reaches the United States his visa 
is taken by the immigration officer at the port of 
arrival, who inspects the holder and, if the immi- 
grant is acceptable, permits the person to enter and 
forwards the visa to the United States Department 
of Labor at Washington. 


WHO MUST HAVE VISAS. 


With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad- 
mitted to the United States: 

(1) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
servants, and employees, (2) an alien visiting the 
United States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily 
for business or pleasure. é 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States. Ss “ 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous 
territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seek- 
ing to enter temporarily the United States solely in 
the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade under and in pursuance of the 
provisions of a present existing treaty of commerce 
and navigation. 

(7) An alien, lawfully resident in the United States, 
who is returning from a temporary visit abroad and 
who is possessed of an unexpired returi. permit. 

(8) An alien lawfully resident in the United States, 
who is returning from a temporary visit to the 
Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic 
of Mexico, or the Republic of Cuba, whether such 
alien is or is not possessed of the return permit. 

American citizens residing in the United States 
desirous of having their wives or unmarried children 
under 18 years of age admitted as non-quota immi- 
grants, or that a preference in the issuance of immi- 
gration visas be granted their father, mother, hus- 
band, or unmarried child between the ages of 18 and 
21 years may make application therefor to the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration upon forms which 
will be provided for that purpose upon application. 

If the husband or father, respectively, is residing 
abroad, his wife and children under 21 years of age 
are entitled only to a preference and not to the 
issuance of a non-immigrant visa. / 

Applications to nave relatives placed in a non- 

quota or preference class will not be accepted from 
aliens resident inthe United States even though they 
have declared -their intention to become citizens of 
the United States, 
. An alien in the United States going abroad for a 
visit_may, on application, if his title is clear, get 
for $3 from the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion at Washington, a re-entry permit. 

A false statement under oath in any immigration 
document is punishable, on conviction, by not more 
than $10,000 fine or 5 years in prison, or both. 

Steamship fines are fixed at £1,000, 
fare, for each immigrant involved attempted 
unlawful entry. 

Parts of the new law took effect May 26, 1924, the 
rest on July 1, 1924. 

The 109,000 Japanese residing in the Hawaiian 
Islands are not affected by the exclusion provisions 
of the new Immigration Act, but are still subject to 
the restrictions of the General Immigration Act of 
Feb. 5, 1917, Secretary of Labor Davis ruled on 
July 15, 1924. 

This ruling, which was promulgated in answer to 
contentions that as the Japanese in Hawaii are al- 
ready within the territory of the United States, they 
have a right to proceed to the mainland, means that 
even though the new law does not apply to them. 
they may still be prevented from entering thi country 
and are in the same status as they were before the 
pts wen into ee toed 

€ provisions of the 1924 act, says the Secreta 
of Labor, are in addition to and not in substitue 
tion for the provisions of the immigration laws, and 
Shall be enforced as a part of such laws, and all 


lus refunded’ 


/ 
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United States 


the penal or other provisions of such laws, not 
ina aetlnes shall apply to and be enforced in con- 
nection with the provisions of the 1924 act. 

An alien, although a le under the pro- 
visions of the 1924 act, shall not be admit to 
the United States if he is excluded by any provision 
of the immigration laws other than this act, and 
an alien, although admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws other than this act, shall 
not be admitted to the United States if he is ex- 
cluded by any provision of the 1924 act. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one 
or more attacks of insanity at any time previously; 
persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 
persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers; profes- 
sional beggars; vagrants, persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous, contagious disease; persons not com- 
prehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be and are certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally or physi- 
cally defective, such physical defect being of a 
nature which may affect the ability of such alien to 
earn a living; persons who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polyga- 
mists, or persons who practise polygamy or believe 
in or advocate the practise of polygamy. 

(2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
eate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination of public 
Officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property; persons who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization entertaining 
and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government, or who advocate or teach the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
individuals of or officers generally, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any other organized 
Government because of his or their official character, 
ot who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of 
property; prostitutes, or persons coming into the 
United States for the purpose of prostitution or for 
any other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or im- 
port prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or for any other immoral purpose; persons 
who are supported by or receive in whole or in part 
the proceeds of eae ee 

(3) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, OT 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers or 
promises of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence of 
agreements, oral, written, or printed, express or 
implied, to perform labor in this country of any 
kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have come 
in consequence of advertisements for laborers printed, 
published, or distributed in a foreign country; 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
who have been deported under any of the provisions 
of this act, and who may again seek admission 
within one year from the date of such deportation, 
unless prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign 
port or their attempt to be admitted from foreign 
contiguous tory the Secretary of Labor shall 
have consented to their reapplying for admission. 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who are by others to 
come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily 
shown that such persons do not belong to one ot 
the foregoing excluded classes; persons whose ticket 
or passage is paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government, 
either directly or directly; stowaways, except 
that any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, 
may be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor; all children under sixteen years of age 
unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both 
of their a=. except that any such children 
may, in the discretion of the Seeretary of Labor, 
be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to 
become a public charge and are otherwise eligible. 

(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, persons who are natives of islands not pos- 
sessed by the United States adjacent to the continent 
of Asia, situate south of the twentieth parallel latitude 
north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth merid- 
jan of longitude east irom Greenwich, and north 
of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or who are 
natives of any country, province, or dependency 
situate on the continent of Asia west of the one 
hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east from 
Greenwich and east of the fiftieth meridian of 
Jongitude east from Greenwich and south of the 


fiftieth parallel of latitude north, except that Dor- 


ee oy ey ae 
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ee 


tion of said territory situate between the fiftieth — Uk 


and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east 
from Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels of latitude north, and no alien now 


‘in any way excluded from or prevented from enter- — 


ing the United States shall be admit 
SS Rn be a ted to Haid 


ILLITERACY. ; a 


All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions: f 

(a) Persons who are physically incapable of read- 


g. 

(b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or 
hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father or 
grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, 
his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 

(c) Persons seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country — 
of their last permanent residence. : 

(d) Persons previously residing in the United | 
States who were lawfully admitted, resided contin- 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto 
within six months from the date of their departure 
therefrom. 


(e) Persons in transit through the United States. te 


(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption shall — 
be limited to 60 days; aD alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and still be in 
transit within the meaning hereof) 2 


(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and exposi- : PM 


tions authorized by Congress. 

(h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by th 
department may be excused from the actual taking 
of the test. Ph ao 

(i) An illiterate alien girl coming here to marry 
may be admitted if her intended husband is a citizen 
of the United States who served in the military or 
naval forces of this country in the recent war with 
Germany, and if such marriage takes place in an 
immigration station. > 


The provisions relating to the payments for tickets 


or passage by any corporation, association, society, 
municipality, or foreign Government do not ap ly to 
the tickets or passage of aliens in immediate and con- 
tinuous transit through the United States to foreign — 
contiguous territory. Ae ee 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot b 
found in this country, and the Soa of the ne- 
cessity of importing such skilled 
lar instance may be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor upon the application of any person interested, 
such application to be made before such importation — 
and such Sie aeroenn ge f the Secretary of Labor 
to be reached after a f 
gation into the facts of the case. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, | 
lecturers, singers, nurses, mi) rs of any religious — 


abor inany particu- 


hearing and an investi- = 


denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, , 


persons belonging to any. recognized learned profes- 
sion, or persons employed as domestic servants. | 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES. 


Violations of the immoral-women clause are — 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to — 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. 


fine in each case. 
migrants is fine up to $2,000 and prison up to five ' 


years. 
Incoming aliens at all U. S. ports are examined 
by U. 8. Public Health Service doctors. An alien 


The amount of cash is fixed in 
Tt is un- 


Violations of — % 


Poaby. An alien seaman unlawfully jonitaxed! may 
be deported within three years of arrival, and this 
applies to any other person who got in unlawfully 
and who was not of the excluded classes. 
Every alien who may not appear to the examining 
vs immigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be 
clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land under 
_ ‘the provisions of this act, or any other immigration 
f law, shall be detained for examination in relation 
thereto by a board of special inquiry, which board 
shall proceed in the manner provided for in the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917. 

Aliens excluded by a board of special inquiry, 
under the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to 
the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 

ISSUANCE OF VISAS TO RELATIVES. 

Any citizen of the United States, seeking to pring 

EA in a husband, wife, child, father, or mother as a non- 

Fe. quota immigrant or to obtain for such relatives a 

preference under the quota, shall be required to file 

with the Commissioner General of Immigration a 

‘petition on a form to be provided by the Commis- 

sioner General for that purpose, which form must be 
executed in the manner therein specified. 

The fact that such petition is approved and that, 
as a consequence thereof, a non-quota visa is granted 
shall not relieve the applicant upon arrival at a 

i _ designated port of entry for aliens from establishing 
‘to the Satisfaction of the examining immigration 
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CouNTRY OR AREA 
OF BIRTH. 


, *Afghanistan 
Albania 


Annual COUNTRY OR 


OF 


00! |Irish Free State.. 


kanesia, and 
iZZo0. 


avisbealts, including Papua, 
: ~ Tasmania, and all isl-| 
ands goveresteihe 
Australia 
Austria 


Zechoslovakia ois Oc Ye gaee 
- Danzig, Free City of 
Bip 


taining islands) 
Norway 


“United Sates tine nagr 


YEARLY QUOTAS UNDER 1924 UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION. LAW. 
BIRTH. 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
Italy, inel. Rhodes, Dode- 


Morocco (Frenchand Span- 
ish Zones and Tangier). . 
*Muscat (Oman)......... 


i New Zealand a apper- 


ation 1 Law; coinlae 
officer that the holder is rightfully entitled _ to the: 
status of a -non-quota immigrant, nor shall such — 
applicant be admitted if he is found to be inadmis- 
sible under any excluding provision of the ss ea 7 
tion laws. 

ALIENS ADMITTED TO MARRY. 

AD act of Congress, approved June 5, 1920, 
amended the Immigration Act by adding that an 
alien who cannot read may, if otherwise admissible, 
be admitted if within five years thereafter a citizen 
of the United States who has served in the military 
or naval forces of the United States during the 
war with the Imperial German Government re- 
quests that such alien be admitted, and with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor marries such 
alien at a United States immigration station. 

Under an act of Congress, approved May 10, 1920, 
the Secretary of Labor was bi pak! to deport, 
after a hearing, aliens found lty of violating 
any of the so-called war acts, including interned 
aliens. 

Congress, by 2 joint resolution, approved Oct. { 
19, 1918, amended the Immigration Law so as to 
readmit any alien who enl or served here or 
abroad in the United States or other Allied forces 
if such alien applies for readmission within a year 
after the war’s end, or returns to 2 United States 
port within two years after the war’s end. In such 
cases the head tax is remitted, and the alien is let in. 


Annual COUNTRY OR AREA Annual 
Quota. } oF BIRTH. Quota. 


| eels re cere Se ees ede , 
100}}Portugal. ... } 
28,567 Ruaada and Urundi “Goer ' 

gian mandate) 


AREA 


Boel) che al baereisen ee ae ee 


1 tic 
671||Samoa, Western (proposed 
142 mandate of New Z 


‘| 512227 
34,007 
100 


Great ‘Bris and North Palestine (with Trans-Jor- 
et ie dan, proposed British 


mandate) 
A eae! Poland . 
*For each of the countries indicated by an amteriak. 
(*) is established a nominal quota according to the 
y eS) minimum fixed by law. These nominal quotas, as in 
the case of all quotas hereby established, are available 
_ only for persons born within the respective countries 
who are eligible to citizenship in the United States 
and admissible under the immigration laws of the 
- United States. 
- Under the 1924 act the monthly quota must not 
exceed 10 per cent, of the annual quota, except when 


' the annual quota is less than 300, when special 
ay quotas may be fixed by the Commissioner 


TP 100 
Ome. Jato 100 
COR Pee tie eee 100 
afd oS ore 100}'South Africa, Union of 100 
Si 6 re 100};Southwest Africa  (pro- 
posed mandate of Union 
100 of So. Africa) 100 
100 Sma 131 , 
weden 9,561 
PI SO Eto Switzerland 2,081 
Suv swe 00}|Syria and The Lebanon 
Sha wace 1.648 (French mandate)... ... 100 
Tanganyika (proposed 
yan civ Ow 100 British mandate)....... 100 
ate 6,453} | Togoland Pork pao Brit- 
ish mandate) 100 
100 
aati oe ante bers ted 100 
*Yap and other Pacific 
islands (under Japanese 
ween eee 109 MMANTALGE)..0c «castes sc 100 
5,982 TPOREL . 90. ft anee -1164,667 


| General of Immigration, wit! with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor. 
The present quotas under the new law hold for 
each year until June 30, 1927. For each fiscal year 
thereafter the annual quota of any nationality shall 
be a number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 
as the number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 having that national origin bears to 
ae an at ae ao pens eget es! continental United \ 
n uu e mum quota of 
ee shall be : be 100. « : — 
© quotas under the former Restriction Act 
bie page into the discard June 30, 1924, were as 


QUOTAS eecnn OLD RESTRICTION ACT IN bee ENDED JUNE 30, 1924. 
~ CounTRY OR COUNTRY OR, Max COUNTRY OR ; 
_ REGION OF [we ™’ thiy Annual REGION OF M' thiy| Annual REGION OF | Mthiy Annual 
BrRTrs. Quota.} Quota. BIRTH. Quota.; Quota. BIRTH. Quota.| Quota, 
i ——e i fo semen athe 25 a ee a ——<$$$$—| : 
Albania. 58 288||Iceland.......... 15 75||Switzerland...... 

_ Armenia (Russian) 46 280! |Italy.. se... . 8. 8,411) 42,057|| United Kingdom.. 15,468 Paes 
PAISERIE ojo. e sas 5 «,- 1,468] 7,342||Luxemburg . |)... 19 92|| Jugo-Slavia.. . . 1,285| 6,426 é 
Belgtun eee et 313] 1,563]| Netherlands... ||| 721! 3,607|}Other Europe... .| ©” 1 "86 vat 
MOEREIALY«...... 0. 61 302||Norway......... 2,440} 12,202]|Palestine........ 1 57 , 
“Czechoslovakia. | 2,871} 14,367}|/Poland........... 195) 30,977} |Syrias.. ooo. ek 177 882 | 

La") SE ae 60 301||Portugal......... 49 2,465||Turkey.......... 531] 2,654 
Denmark. .)..). | 1,124] 5,619]/Roumania. .) |.) 1,484] 7/419||Otner Asia’ 011 1 92 : 
Egypt yt eegleghel 18]| Russia (inel. Bess- ye?) OS eee ri 104 

ei izvst: |e ee ae 784) 3,921 nd: 40))) ee 4,881| 24,405 ‘Atlantic Islands. . 24 121 

PMG is ais,» fole 60 =e 14 7 Esthonia 270) 1,348]| Australia 
TANCE wo. si. 1,146] 5,729) Latvia. - 308] 1,540]|New Zealand 
Germany........ 13,521) 67,607 Lithuania, . Rea 526] 2,629 : 
RETOBCO ccleiele ne. «10 613} 3,063/jSpain........... 182 O12tP SROtAls, oy, lee 
Hungary......... 1,149! 5,747/\Sweden.........: 4,008! 20,042 aa’ \ 
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v3 % UNITED STATES ALIEN IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


meus? * i. 
: TOTAL IMMIGRANTS. ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES, BY FISCAL YEARS. 
YEAR. ) Number. YEAR Number. |} YEAR. ) Number. YEAR. ) Number. YEAR. ) Number. 


395,346 ...-| 1,100,735 


i 1839. -.- 68,069 1861. - .. 142'877]|1883.. . - Bcalece : 
“084 2.222] —72'183)]1884: 22.) 51 gy 
1841....' _s0,289!'1863....' 132,925 #00) |#900 pe 409}[ Total. 


The above table covers only immigrant aliens and Alien immigr: umbered. : 
does not include non-immigrant aliens. 30.284; eee ee toak ies ia eee ae i 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION, BY CHIEF PORTS, SINCE 1901. 


New Phila- .| Balti- | Fran- New Phila- |Boston. Balti | 
York. jdelphia. “ 5 i York. |delphia. 


388,931 ~..{ 892,653 


| 
a ns DEPARTED. 


Non- 
Total. ‘migrant .|Emigrant. 


225,802 | 174,590 


: Non-Im- 
Immigrant.| migrant. 


L 
4 50 
706,896 | 172,406 879,302 76,789 | 139, "956 | 216,745 


FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO, wos 
LAST PERMANENT BEee OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FRO 
THE S. IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1924. 


a 
STATE OR . Emi- STATE OR Immi- | Emi- STATE OR Immi- | pos A 
‘TERRITORY grant. TERRITORY. grant. | grant. ‘TERRITORY. grant. gTant 2 oe 
abama 12,541 100|| Pennsylvania. .... | 014 
aska . 3,009 265 Philippine Islands. a ee | 
Arizona 61.938] 6,715||Porto Rico......- ‘| 266] "1828 0m 
Arkansas 60,482| 2,624||Rhode Island..... 7,707| 1,282 
California 10,795 640||South Carolina... 150. 24 
Colorado 475 47||South Dakota. . -- 1,016 66 
Connecticut....-- 4,435) 423||Tennessee....---- 391} . 45 — 
Delaware........ 1,956 178||Texas......--.--] 57,016 1,033 
Dist. of Columbia . 2,495) 145|}Utah, 2.00). 1.02 i 301 
rid: 261 53||Vermont.......-.- 251 58 
7,140) 132||Virginia.......-- 2,185 188 
451|\New Jersey.-.-.-- 30,803} 2,909 virgin Looe oy LB iterate ts 
109||New Mexico. 1,364 52 ashington 5 915} 
3,977||New York. ...... | 166,749 28,982 West Virginia 
633|| North NS aad 270 79|| Wisconsin. . 
253||North Dakota. . 1,745 112||Wyoming. . 
LOL} ODIO... oe ene 24,154| 3,423 
47 Oklahoma en 519 2) Total. ...+.-++- 


—ABT!OTeZOD. «. + sees ee 6,820 398 


nn. 


ALIENS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1924, BY RACES OR Pol 
: “‘AbMIrIED. Lees DEPARTED. 
ERS 


INCREASE OR DECREASE IN POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DE. 


Immi- |Non-Im- Emi- Non- 


Ree or grant. |migrant.| Total. | grant. |Emigr’nt 


12,243} 7,099] 19, ; 3,438 at 
MAR MROMIEENS wr aisle ew ats 0s led andy eae Phere A 240 3,180) 60 = : 
‘Botemian a and Moravian (Czech) mp 
cue Serbian, and Montene cr 
= 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
— 2,633 ~ 
+ 51,596 ‘ 
7 faim | 
_- Italian (north) . ‘ 
‘i ‘Teallan (south) Ripe 
Japanese. . bar 
By, WROPGAT.....5.. abe ca 
Pee ree. +> 6'879 
Bi ec aaa ee eee ee ana + 102,215 
BURNER GEN SANS. dsc ne 3 . 
RL Cn + 16,458 ; 
Glatt) ie, pete + 179 ; 
Am arthie isdh ct Cs + _ 380 . 
ine SS era een 5 8.742 | 
_ Ruthenian (Russniak).........,.... i 
 Seandinay’n (Norweg., Danes, Swed.) +. 39,556 
4 - Seoteh CRC © Eccete OE cee + 60,938 E 
Slovak. + 5,038 
each $ 3bo7 
earch pris {11333 
+ "102 
ss a 
West, Indian (except Cuban)........ ‘ 
Other fi HETNMES lbic!'s, 3 T\aaye Save 4 + 642 
Rie \ieem raises vcbre s <i) s = viara’s 706,896] 172,406] 879,302] 76,789 139, 956 + 662,557 
DRM a het cE Reo ee ate ee 423,186] 114,407] 537,593) 57,313 92,514 
Citta og, eae 283, 710 57,999| 341,709 19: 476 47,449 
IMMIGRATION, BY CLASSES OF LABOR. 
(In year “ended June 30, 1924.) 
a a ‘ 
OCCUPATION. No. OCCUPATION. No. OCCUPATION, No. OCCUPATION. 
ae ee “4 
; SKILLE D—Cont. SKILLED—Cont. SKILLED—Cont. 
LoS ASA 2||Carpent. os 16,420 Painters & glazers -937||Other skilled... . 
a 7||Cigaret poe ae 48}| Pattern makers. . 
Cigar makers. . 267|/Photographers...|  478/| Total......... ; 
Cigar packers. . 20 ‘ 
Clerks & account. 25,194 sscoveet 2,080)/Agents, ......... 
Dressmakers . 3,904]|Printers,........ = eee 80 
1 eee 233||Engineers (10co., Sadd. & harness. . 322 Kk q 
" mar., & stat.), jSeamstresses . $3, men, & hao ee 
MG csi ihe fesse Fur ers&furwork. 320|!Shoemakers..... Farm laborers. . 
a Gardeners.......| 1,230]/Stokers.... 1... . 8 3 
553||Hat & cap makers| eis 0}|Fishermen . 4 
Tron & steel work. ‘Palos ton, Hotelkeepers | . : 
‘ Jewelers . 2... 6. 48: Tea eee 182]|Laborers........ i 
Pa Textile workers ..||Manufacturers.. f 
(not specified) . Merch. & dealers. 11,890 . 
NONE opie. «i Servants....,. .| 51,680 
Reet bs ye 30 26,640 
eee ae specified) .....] 8,388||Watch and ciock| || Total......... 
t Metal work. (oth.| "|| makers....... 8 
than iron, steel, No occupat. (incl. 
STUD: ins tee aiat ths Eee lwrigh eS 13 wom'né&child’n| 277,909 . 
B.......;| 2,795||Milliners....."":] _ 66all specified) sone Grand total .|706,896 a 
Pre. ce 
| 
UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION STATISTICS, . 4 
YAR Declara- Gertifi- YEAR Declara- Certifi- 
(Fiscai). tions, Petitions. cates. (Fiscal) . tions. Petitions. cates. ; 
“ Cre ee 137,751 44,032 25,975 209,204 108,767 87,83. 
PA9O0 asa.) 145;745 43,141 38,374 440/651 130,865 88 tos 
1 Ries 169,348 55,750 39,448 342,283 105,514 87,456 iy ; 
OT ES arsaeiene 189,249 74,7 56,683 391,156 128,523 89,023 } i 
BLD ie essere sie 171,133 95,661 70,310 299,076 166,760 125,711 
DOTS re cieidiee 182,095 95,38! 561 904 17 a 1 
DL hcatw aye 20/05 214,104 124,475 104,145 
pay eS RS 247,958 106,399 


296,636 158, 137,975 


_ Not included above are certificates issued to | follows— (191 63, 993; (1919 os 355 
Amperican ‘soldiers or sailors in the World War, as | 972; = %. 636; *i982) 3 468; 295,00), 6 q 


des 


- 


; 


4 


% United States— 


tte a 
_ . By an act of Congress approved Sept. 22, 1922, it 
's provided that after that date the citizenship status 
_of a married woman shall no longer follow that of 
the husband, and that thereafter a married woman 
shall have the privilege of becoming naturalized on 
her own account. 

An alien woman married to an alien at the time of 
the passage of the above act, or who thereafter 
marries an alien may become naturalized by com- 
plying with all requirements of the naturalization 
laws, including declaration, five years’ continuous 
United States residence, one year continuous State 
residence, certificate of arrival if her entry dates 
from June 29, 1906, etc. 

The status of single alien women is not affected by 
this law, and women of this class may continue as in 
the past to file declarations and petitions for the 
purpose of becoming naturalized.” 

The act referred to further provides that no mar- 
ried woman whose husband is not eligible to citizen- 
ship shall be naturalized during the continuance of 
the marital status, and that she herself must be 
eligible to citizenship. Eligibility for citizenship is 
determined almost entirely by the question of 
whether the persons concerned are ‘‘white persons” 
or ‘“‘persons of African nativity or African descent,” 
as provided by the Revised Statutes. 

he following courts alone have the power to 
naturalize aliens: United States District Courts in 
the States and Territories; also all courts of record 
in any State or Territory having a seal, a clerk, and 
jurisdiction in actions at law or equity, or law and 
equity, in which the amount in controversy is un- 
limited. 

Any alien, white, or of African nativity or descent, 
is required, if he desires to become naturalized, to 
file a declaration of intention in the clerk’s office of a 
court having jurisdiction, and such declaration may 
not be filed until the alien has reached the age of 
eighteen. This declaration must contain informa- 
tion as to the name, age, occupation, time and 
place of arrival in the United States, and must 
further show that it is the declarant’s bona fide 
intention to become a citizen of the United States 
and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty. 

Not less than two years after an alien has filed his 
declaration of intention, and after not less than five 
years’ continuous residence in the United States, he 
may file a petition for citizenship in any one of the 
courts which has Jurisdiction over the place in 
which he resides, provided he has lived at least one 
year continuous!y, immediately prior to the filing 
of such petition, in the State or Territory in which 
such place is located. 


This petition miust be signed 


J oS 2 lee U. S. NATURALIZATION LAWS. ' 


by the petitioner in his own handwriting and shall 

give full name, place of residence, occupation; 
place of birth and the date thereof, the place from — 
which he emigrated, and the date and place of his 
arrival in the United States. If such aival occurred 
subsequent to the passage of the act of June 29, 
1906, he must secure a certificate from the Depart- = 
ment of Labor showing the fact of such arrival and 
the date and place thereof, for filing with the clerk. — 
of the court to be attached to his petition. If he is 
married he must state the name of his wife and, if_ 
possible, the country of her nativity and her place 

of residence at the time of the filing of his petition, 
and, if he has children, the name, date and place of 
birth and present place of residence of each living 
child. The petition must set forth that he is not a. 
disbeliever in or opposed to orgarized government, 

or a member of or affiliated with any organization Ar - 
or body of persons teaching disbelief in or opposition _ 

to organized government; that he is not a polyga- - 
mist or a believer in the practice of polygamy, and 
that he absolutely and forever renounces all alle- ; 
giance and fidelity to any foreign country of which = 
he may, at the time of filing such petition, be a 
citizen or subject. This petition must be verified i 
at the time it is filed by the affidavit of two credible 
witnesses, who are citizens of the United States and 
who shall state that they have known the petitioner | 
during his entire residence (not exceeding five years) 
in the State in which the petition is filed, which 
must be not less than one year, and that they have 
known him to be a resident of the United States 
continuously during the five years eee : 
preceding the filing of the petition; that during such — 
time he acted as a man of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of the same. If a portion of the five — 
years has been passed by the petitioner in some 
other State than that in which he resides at the tim 
of filing his petition the affidavit of the witnesses 
may verify so much of the petitioner’s residence as 
has been passed in the State (mot less than one 
year), and the portion of said five years’ residence 
out of the State may be shown by depositions at the ie 


time of hearing on the petition. ; ak 
No petition may be heard untit the expiration of 


at least ninety days after it is filed nor within thirty — 
days preceding a general election. eee 
Alien seamen who have sailed three years on 
United States merchant or fishing vessels are pro- 
ted as American citizens after declaring intention 


IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


The Constitution of the United States, Article 
Il., Section IV., provides that civil officers of the 
United States may be removed from office on im- 
peachment and conviction of treason, bribery or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors; that the 
House of Representatives has the sole power of 
impeachment, and the Senate the sole power to try 
impeachments; that the Vice President shall pre- 
side at impeachments except when the President 
is tried, when the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court shall preside; and that two-thirds of the 
vote for conviction ee 
eight persons have been impeached an 
the Senate, 
vi Th 


William Blount, Senator from Tennessee, im- 


peac’ e war 
with Spain in favor te the 
Cherokee Indians ages 


Justice of the Supreme 
impeached 1804 for mis- 


¢ 


+ 


1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; vote, 22 guilty, 21 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. % 
West H. Humphreys, Judge of the Distrct Court, 
of the United States for the District of Tennessee, 
impeached 1862 for supporting the secession move- 
ment and unlawfully acting as Judge of the Con- 
federate District Court; trial May 22 to 26, 
1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; 
punishment, removal from office. k 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United Sta: 
impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt use 
of the veto power, interference at elections and ~ 
high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to 
May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, 


6 cl rep. UAE vote, 55 guilty, 
erdict, ac a " 
) Robert W. Archibald, Associate Judge of United 
States Commerce Court, was impeached July 1 
1 oh te ntact ae Sry and ralend 
rupt collusion coal mine ¥ 
officials while in office. The Senate began his trial 


Dec. 3, 1912, and va Jan. 13, 1913. Verdict, 

y al from office. ‘ 
oat Jane 12, 1914, District Judge Alston G. 
Dayton as imp@ached. Ci dropped 
March 3, 1915. 


near the close cachuent of Vederal 
r asked for the peachment 0: 

Secor quage “Kenesaw Mountain Landis for hav- 

ing accepted, at a salary, the post of Commissioner 

of Baseball. The demand was not acted upon 

| by the House. 


In the House, 


. ae . at oe vi tg aS 


ois 


Tnited States—Passport Regulations. 


Section 4075 of the, the application documentary evidence supporting 
Och ote iinet. DS Onhoa ee ded | the statements as to the objects of the visit. ‘3 
- Revised Statutes of the United States, as amen Tf the applicant 1a proceeding ADEDAG Gs is hel 
by the act of Congress approved June 14, 1902, yee behalf he should so indicate by the use of expressions 
vides that ‘the Secretary of State may grant and | gmitar to the following: Study, Health, Tourist, 
issue passports, and cause passports to be granted, | Recreation, Temporary Residence, Settling my own 
issued, and verified in foreign countries by such | Estate, Care for my Property, Visit my Relatives. 
diplomatic or consular officers of the United States, If the applicant is proceeding calagr ae other 
ind by such chief or other executive officer of the { Dersonal reasons or to represent some other person 
reste, ‘ i or organization, he should state definitely the object 
insular possessions of the United States, and under of the trip The following expressions will serve as 
_ guch rules as the President shall designate and pre- examples: i Gémriertiat Banking, Legal, (or other) 
- -seribe for and on behalf of the United States.” business for (mame of person of organization); 
2. TO WHOM PassPoRTS ARE IssUED—Section | Research, Literary, Construction, Relief (or other) 
©) G.'s: Comp. Stat, 1901, 2765) provides that “no | Zork for (name of person or organization); Distrib: 
me Fi 4 a ? s . c. 
aaport. shall be granted or issued to or verified for an organieaiont: Pee as 
aly other persons than those owing allegiance, | Tf there is more than one object of the trip each 
_- Whether citizens or not, to the United States.’ | object should be clearly stated opposite the name of 
eee who es ety oleae hea to become the counere in which it is intended to accomplish 
citizens are no’ t 3 6 abiects. 
| 3. By Wao ISSUBD AND REFUSAL To ISSUB-NO | passports will be issued to all parts of the world 
Bere oe tien eg Cnn ane fos, except countries where internal conditions or rela- 
4075, 4078), and he is empowered to refuse them in ith be hats, Nec nobis nike Fee casas 
his discretion. Passports are not issued by American HOTO! R _ 1) SE Ota “ 
‘diplomatic and consular officers abroad, except in Une nen Coe oe = bh a 8 
_ cases of emergency; and a citizen who is abroad and | <7) Pts thee ee YO entegs Ingle QTd GIRO TE 
desires to procure a passport must apply therefor tt ched $6 the b ok of application by. the clerk of 
through the nearest diplomatic or consular officer to | ached pie aeRiene tes Ot paneer eho ‘is 
- the Secretary of State. Applications for passports | ©? 9 Di : ag : " ~ 
‘by persons in Hawaii, Porto Rico or the Philippines ee —— nee Se es sot hde 
should be made to the chief executives of those } C'icer's seal so placed as to ne Dl 
- islands. The evidence required of such applicants ~~ but not the features, and be Les = mee 
is similar to that required of applicants in the United | 80 be attached to the passport by the department. 
States. 


The loose photograph must be signed by the appli- 
4. Frr—A fee of $10 is required to be collected cant across its face, so as not to obscure the features, 
for every citizen's passport issued. That amount 


ee Bee! ren a ead ie Ce ee teeeonn 
applicant’s signature affix oO the application. 
_ in currency or postal money order should accompany | Pagograpns on cardboard or postcards ut not be 
ag ee eo een ag’, ae elas or perro eon accepted. 
_ allegiance or entitled to the protection o (d@) Witxess—The application must be supported 
_ States. rey gt Bn Lig Asee ee by an andavit of at least one credible witness, who 
iret a ee Be eons SieaeL. No fees charged to | aS known the applicant at least two years, stating 
aor ld Parent ‘prother or sister of an Ameri- a the Py lierage ) cos Re eee naire oe 
5 2 :. * o be an at the fac a e application are 
ge cee. adr Meo a Specie Dunicd: Ray oee; Ue Vy true to the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 
) country o ae a pee 4 | This affidavit must be made before the clerk of court 
___5. APPLICATIONS: ymylew ee tn OF aes rig Ttbie or the department’s agent before whom the appli- 
ng who is entitled to receive a passport, if w ion, | Cation is executed, and the witness must accompany 
ihe United States, must submit a written apylicn: on. | the applicant when he makes his application. The 
| the form of an affidavit, to the Secretary of oat witness must be an American citizen, established in 

‘The application must be made oF the, veoe ts a recognized profession or business and having his 
_ whom the passport is to be issued, ani pene fox | Office or place of business within the jurisdiction of 
Ue Bl it is not proper for one person to apply for | the court or the department's agent (e. g., a clergy- 
another. 5 4 . 
The affidavit must be made before a clerk of Fa wenie te etna re eee Wistiig the 
‘ederal court or a State oni bbe ed rtd . | application, should state the nature of his profession 
ae _ailens, fgets Rape eke ct Peet the ee a rae or business and his professional or business address. 
ay) rea aE 4 be ites kare is in such place | V0 lawyer or other person will be accepted as witness to 
‘Sgn agent of the Departiiodt of Seate. ty woise | @ passport application if he has recetbed or expects 10 

m eed Ma HGatin, SBE be made before such | "eceive a fee for his services in connection therewith. 
, Passport agents are located in New York ate feos Fete ts ah ee, of pints 8 ae 
a r June 3, ‘ whic’ attache e photo- 

Chic Bessie, Saf Francisco and New | oon and signature of the person to whom the 
passport was originally issued, will be accepted in 
lieu of an identifying witness. 

6. NATIVE CITIZmN—An ‘application containing 
the information indicated by rule 5 will be sufficient 
evidence in the case of a native citizen; except that 
a person born in the United States in a place where 
births are recorded will be required to submit a 
birth certificate, bearing the official seal of the 
certifying officer, with his ce If a birth 
certiicate is not obtainable, the application must be 
supported by a baptismal certificate or an affidavit 
of the physician who attended the birth or affidavits 
of parents or other reputable persons having suffi- 
cient knowledge to be able to testify as to the place 
and date of the applicant's birth. Passports issued 
by the Department of State or its diplomatic or 
consular representatives are intended for identift 
4 cation and protection in foreign countries and not to 
_ should state the nature of his profession, facilitate entry into the United States, immigration 

or employment. The applicant or his witness being under the supervision of the Department of 

must be known to the clerk of court or the Depart- | Labor. 
_ Ment’s agent before whom the application is executed 7..A PERSON BORN ABROAD WHOSE FATHER WAS 

r must be able to satisfy such officer as to his|A NATIVE CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES—In 
identity and the bona fides of the application. No | dddition to the statements required by rule 5, his 
lawyer or other person will be accepted as witness | a plication must show that his father was born in 
_ to a passport application if he has received or expects | the United States, resided therein, and was a citizen 
to ppostye & fee for his services in connection there- | at the time of the applicant's birth. In such case 
-with. A passport issued by the Secretary of State , evidence of the father’s birth in this country, similar 

m and after January 3, 1918, will be accepted in| to that required in section 6, above, shold be 

jeu of an identifying witness. submitted. 

____A person applying for a passport or for a renewal 8. NATURALIZED CiTIzeN—In addition to the 
of his passport or for an amendment thereto to Statements required by rule 5, a naturalized citizen — 
_ include additional countries should state in a brief | must transmit his certificate of naturalization, or a 
form the object or objects of his proposed trip | duly certified copy of the court record. thereof, with 
abroad, but it is no longer necessary to submit with his application. It will be returned to him after | 

: 


_ departw 

_ td) WItNnEss—The application must be witnessed 
by some person who has known the ee for 

_ at least two years and who can state that the ap- 
_ plicant is the person he represents himself to be, 
and that the facts stated in the application are true 
to the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 
_ ‘This affidavit must be made before the clerk of the 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS. | abel nie 
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> sO ma e : 
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inspection. He must state in his affidavit when 
Vv 


he emigrated to this country, where he has lived 


since his arrival in the United States, when and 
before what court he was naturalized, and that he 
is the identical person described in the certificate of 
naturalization. The signature to the application 
should conform in orthography to the applicant's 
name as written in his certificate of naturalization, 
or an explanation of the difference should be sub- 
mitted. 

9. WoMAN’sS APPLICATION—If she is unmarried, 
in addition to the statements required by rule 5, she 
should state that she has never been married. A 
woman married to an American citizen prior to the 
Act of Congress approved September 22, 1922, has 
the same citizenship as her husband unless she 
was, because of her race, ineligible to naturalization. 
If she is the wife of a native citizen of the United 
States, the fact should be made to appear in her 
application, which should be made according to 
the form prescribed for a native citizen, whether 
she was born in this country or abroad. If she is 
the wife of a naturalized citizen, in addition to the 
statements required by rule 5, she must transmit 
for inspection her husband’s certificate of natural- 
ization or a certified copy of the court record thereof, 
must state that she is the wife of the person de- 
scribed therein,.and must set forth the facts of his 
birth, immigration, naturalization, and residence, 
as required in the rules governing the application 
of a naturalized citizen. A woman married after 
the passage of the Act of Congress mentioned 
above, does not take the citizenship of her husband 
and therefore she must submit evidence of her own 
American citizenship. The wife of an alien who 
was naturalized after September 22, 1922, does 
not acquire American citizenship by virtue of her 
husband’s naturalization. A married woman should 
sign her own Christian name with the family name 
ad on husband. (Thus: Mary Doe; not Mrs. John 

e. 

10. THe CHILD oF A WNATURALIZED_ CITIZEN 
CLAIMING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH THE NATURAL- 
IZATION OF THE PARENT—In addition to the state- 
ments required by rule 5, the applicant must state 
that he or she is the son or daughter, as the case may 
be, of the person described in the certificate of nat- 
uralization, which must be submitted for inspection, 
and must set forth the facts of emigration, natural- 
ization, and residence as required in the rules gov- 
erning the application of a naturalized citizen. 

11. A RESIDENT OF AN INSULAR POSSESSION OF 
THE UNITED STATES WHO OWES ALLEGIANCE TO 
THE UNITED STATES—In addition to the statements 
required by rule 5, he must state that he owes 
allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
and must submit affidavits from at least two credible 
witnesses who are able to corroborate his statements 
as to birth, residence, and loyalty. 

12. EXPIRATION OF PassPoRT—A passport 1s valid 
for twelve months from date of its issuance, and may 
be renewed for another twelve months. A new one 
will be issued upon a new application. If the appli- 
cant is a naturalized citizen, the old passport will be 
accepted in lieu of a certificate of naturalization, 
provided the application upon which a previous 
passport was issued is found to contain sufficient 
information as to the naturalization of the applicant. 
If the applicant is a native citizen, a reference to a 
previous application with which the required evi- 
dence of birth was submitted will be sufficient, pro- 


fe ORE PETE NT BE SCRE EA ES SE 
LITICATION OF CUSTOMS CLAIMS. 


A statutory judicial remedy is given by the 
Customs Practice Act of June 10, 1890, and supple- 
ments thereto, for the return of money illegally 
exacted by the administrative customs officials 
before a special statutory Court of Customs Claims 
called the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers. If the valuation by the local appraiser 
of imported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
d is disputed by the importer he 
may appeal for a reva' uation (or reappraisement 
as it is called) within ten days after the local ap- 

raiser has made thi 

dissatisfied with the classification by the Col- 
lector of Customs at the port of entry, he may 
file a protest in writing within sixty days with 


docketed. 


There is no limitation upon the amount involved 
in such litigation. It covers and includes mer- 
chandise imported by Parcel Post and claims arising 


lace. Ri d 
ore held at New York. Philadelphia, Bostun, Balti- 


. United States—Passport Regulations; Customs Claims? 


-or the importer from his judgment to a board of: — 


: 


by 


“vs 


ie 
vided the application upon which the previous — 
passport was issued is found to contain the nec 

record of the evidence submitted. neces 

13. WIFE, MINOR CHILDREN-—When the ap- 
plicant is accompanied by his wife and minor chile 
dren who owe allegiance to the United States, one 
passport will suffice for all, except for travel in the 
countries listed below. The full name of each 
person and the date and place of the birth of each 
person should be given. When the applicant's — 
wife and minor children are to be included, two 
photographs of each person should accompany the 
aoe application. A Wwoman’s passport may 

clude her minor children. { 

It is understood that the countries named below 
require separate passports of persons above the age — 
given after the name of the country, but that a- 
wife may be included im her husband’s passport 
for all countries. ; 


“CouNTRY. Age. 


— 


Australia..| 16 yrs. (males only) Halth.< . 
Brazil. ...| 14 yrs. (males only) |Peru.....|12 yrs. 
Denmark..| 14 yrs. Poland. .,/14 yrs. 


Finland...! 15 yrs. Sweden...116 yrs 


14. Tir~es—Proressional and other titles will — 
not be inserted in passports, but an applicant's © 
name in religion, an author’s nom de plume, a stage 
name, etc., may be included in parentheses. _ ; 
15. SURRENDER OF OLD PASSPORTS—An applicant — 
for a new passport who holds an expired or unexpire 
passport or passports issued on or after January 3, : 
1918, should submit the latter to the official before 
whom he executed his application for a new pass- — 
port. In such ease the Official will cancel the old — 
passport by cutting out a piece of the seal thereo 
and stamping or writing, in indelible ink, the word — 
“eancelled” across the face of the passport, which — 
may then be returned to the applicant. After 
cancelling an old passport the official who takes the 
application should make a notation on the margin» 
or in the body thereof, stating the number and 
date of issue of the passport cancelled and the 
name of the official by whom it. was issued. How- — 
ever, if the applicant desires, to surrender the old 
passport it should be forwarded to the departmen’ 
with the new application. ’ thle 
16. BLANK FORMS oF APPLICATION—They will | 
be furnished by the department free of charge to 
persons who desire to apply for passports. Supplies 
of blank applications are also furnished by the 
department to clerks of courts and are held by the | 
department's agents. Al 4; 
Note—The applicant should not expect to recet 
his passport in less than ten days after completin, 
correctly all the formalities of application. Roy 
17. ADDRESS——Communications should be ad- — 
dressed to the Department of State, Division of 
Passport Control, Washington, D. Cx and 
communication should give the post office address — 
of the person to whom the answer is to be directed. _ 
No passports are required from Oubans, Santo 1 
Dominicans, or Haitians. Aliens regularly regains 
in the United States going to Canada, Newfound- | 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, St. Pierre-Miquelon, — 
Mexico, Cuba, Santo Domingo or Haiti, may return 
within six months without passports. eee 
After passport has been received it is necessary 
for aliens to obtain a clearance certificate at port Or & 
departure to show Income Tax laws have been co: 
plied with. It is necessary to obtain vises from 
Consuls representing countries named in passport. — 


more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
In addition special dockets are held in other cus- — 
toms districts at the convenience and on request 
of the importers’ attorneys. There are no court 
costs and the procedure is simple and expeditious 
yet includes all the safeguards and protections of — 
an ordinary court trial. Numerous claims against 

the Government, arising from the administration 
of the customs laws are thus litigated and involve 
in the aggregate large sums of money, Reap-  — 
praisement cases are heard by a single member of 
the board, with an appeal by either the Government 


three. Classification cases, including contests over 
the legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
administrative regulation promulgated by the — 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the legality of other — 
administrative action resulting in the levy of an 
excessive rate or amount of duty by the Collector 
of Customs are decided by the Classification Board. 
An appeal lies from this board’s judgment to the — 
Court of Customs Appeals at Washington, from 
whence certiorari lies to the Supreme Court of the 


‘United States in treaty cases, constitutional cases 


and other cases which the Attorney General certifies 
as of sufficient importance, 


os 


United States—Sherman and Clayton Laws. 


THE SHERMAN LAW AND 


The following is the text concerning trusts: 

ay § Src. 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person wh) shall make any such contract, or 
engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 
eretion of the Court. 

_ Sec.' 2. Every .person who shall monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
‘any other person or persons to monopolize any part 
of the trade or commerce among the several States, 

or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of 

a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
unished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 

Imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 

said punishments, in the discretion of the Court. 
Src, 3. Every contract, combination in form of 

trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
_ States, or the District of Columbia, or in restraint 
‘of trade or commerce between any such Territory 
and another, or between_any such Territory or 

‘Territories and State or States or the District of 
_ Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between the 

District of Columbia and any State or States or 

foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. Every 

rson who shall make any such contract, or engage 
in any such combination or conspiracy, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
_ thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
_ or by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the Court. ; 
Sec. 4. The several Circuit Courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall 
be the duty of the several District Attorneys of the 
United States, in their respective districts, under 

_the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
' ploceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such 

viglations. Such proceedings may be by way of 

_ petition setting forth the case and praying that such 

‘violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the parties complained of shall have been 
duly notified of such petition, the Court shall proceed, 

2 soon as May be, to the hearing and determina- 
‘tion of the case; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the Court may at any time make 
— such age pada restraining order or prohibition as 
shall be deemed just in the premises. 

. Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the Court 
_ before which any proceeding under Section 4 ot this 

act may be pending that the ends of justice require 
that other parties should be brought before the 


Z (Approved by President Harding 


an Provided, 
however, That such associations are operated for 


_ stock or membership capital in excess of 8 per 
_ centum per annum. And in any case to the follow- 
_ ing: Third. The association shall not deal in the 
products of non-members to an amount greater in 
" value than such as are handled by it for members. 
SEC. 2. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
reason to believe that any such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstate or foreign com- 
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AMENDMENTS THERETO. | 


Court, the Court may cause them to be summoned, 
whether they reside in the district in which the 
Court is held or not; and subpoenas to that end may 
be served in any district by the Marshal thereof. 

Sec. 6. Any property owned under any contract 
or by any combination, or pursuant to any con- 
spiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in 
Section 1 of this act, and being in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, or to a 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by like 
proceedings as those provided by law for the for- 
feiture, seizure and condemnation of property im- 
ported into the United States contrary to law. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by any other person or cor- 
poration by reason of anything forbidden or de- 
elared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor 
in any Circuit Court of the United States in the 
district in which the defendant resides or is found 
without respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the at by him sus- 
tained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney’s fee. 

Sec. 8. That the word “ mn” or ‘‘persons” 
whelever used in this act shall be deemed to include 
corporations and associations existing under or 
authorized by the laws of either the United States, 
the laws of any of the Territories, the- laws of any 
State or the laws of any foreign country. 

Approved July 2, 1890. > 


CLAYTON ACT AMENDMENTS TO 
SHERMAN LAW. 

Suits and proceedings against a corporation may 
be brought in any district wherein found or trans- 
acting business. Subpoenas may run into any 
district, except that in civil cases permission of 
Court must be had to bring witness more than 100 
miles. Violations by corporations deemed also that 
of individual directors, officers or agents author- 
izing, or doing any of acts constituting violation in 
whole or in part. Injunctive relief against threat- 
ened loss provided for, and temporary injunctions 
without notice under stringent safeguards (givin: 
security, prompt and early hearing, etc.). Speci 
provisions enacted to cover disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. In general so-called ‘‘strikes” 
and ‘‘striking’’ by laboring men and unions where 
peaceable means and methods alone are employed 
cannot be enjoined. Persons or corporations wil- 
fully disobeying orders, decrees, etc., issued. under 
the Sherman law may, in certain cases, be proceeded 
against as for criminal contempt. In such cases 
defendant may demand jury trial. Punishment for 
contempt is not to exceed $1,000 fine, nor six months’ 
imprisonment. provisions do not apply to 
contempts committed in presence of the Court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice. 

The Sherman and Clayton acts do not apply to 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. 


“LAW OF 1922 AUTHORIZING FARMERS TO SELL CO-OPERATIVELY. 


and in effect February 18, 1922.) 


Merce to such an extent that the price ef any agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced by reason 
thereof, he shall serve upon sucn association a com- 
Plaint stating his charge in that Lrg oes to which 
complaint shall be attached, or contained therein, a 
notice of hearing, specifying a day and place not 
less than thirty days after the service thereof, re- 
guitthg, the association to show cause why an order 
should not be made directing it to cease and desist 
from monopolization. or restraint of trade. An 
association so complained of may at the time and 
lace so fixed show cause why such oraer should not 
e entered. The evidence given on such a hea 
shall be taken under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, reduced 
to writing, and made a part of the record therein. 
If upon such hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be of the opinion that such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstaie or foreign com- 
merce to such an extent that the price of an agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced there! y, he 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the associa- 
bay ea md the facts pet by him, direct- 
such association to cease and desist from monor 
lization or restraint of trade. "toa 
The law further provides that either side to the 
controversy may appeal to the U. S. District Courts, 
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BUSINESS (CORP.) AND COMPENSATION LAWS. 


For the laws of the various States and Territories of th i ring 
and on Workmen’s Compensation, consult The 1923 World Peg ae ee 


The Business Laws begin on page 177 of that publication, 


usiness co 
ac and Book of Facts. ieee 


and the Compensation Laws on page 204, 
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The copyrigot law approved March 4, 1909, 

which took effect on July 1, 1909, provides that 
the application for registration of any work ‘shall 
Specify to which of tne following classes the work 
in which copyright is claimed belongs”: 
» (&) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character: 
G) photographs: (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions. The amendment of Aug. 24, 1912, adds: 
(1) motion picture photo-plays; (m) motion pictures 
other than photo-plays. 

The application for registration of any article 
should distinctly specify to which one of these 
classes the work belongs. An article is not en- 
titled to registration unless it is reasonably pos- 
sible to class it under one or the other of the desig- 
nations named in the statute. 

_For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the form ‘‘Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by........ 
(name of copyright proprietor), or in the case of 
works specified above (f) to (k) the notice may 
consist of the letter C inelosed in a cirele (C) ac- 
companied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the copies.” 
2. Promptly after publication sena to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
and is first published in a foreign country, one 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 
apDlication for registration. In the case of motion 
picture photo-plays and of motion pictures other 
than photo-plays a description of the work must 
be filed, together with copies of the reels, and a 
money order payable to the Register of Copyrights 
for the statutory registration fee of $1. 


BOOKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the copies 
deposited must be accompanied by an_ affidavit, 
under the officiai seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


‘ 
BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
uages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad interim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
manufactured in this country are deposited with 
application for registration and fee ($1) published 
during the ad interim term, the copyright shall be 
extended for the full term of twenty-eight years. 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, ¢, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 
or musical compositions, one complete manuscript 
or typewritten copy of the work. This rivilege 
of registration, however, does not exempt the copy- 
right proprietor from the deposit of printed copies 


of a dramatic or musical composition or lecture. 


where the work is later reproduced in copies for 
sale. A new application must be made such 
cases and another fee of $1 paid. (b) In the case 
of photographs not intended for general circulation, 
one photographic print. (c) In the case of works 
of art (paintings, wings, sculpture), or of draw- 
ings or plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, one photograph or other identifying pro- 
duction of the work. In the case of a motion 
picture photo-play, a title and description and one 
print taken from each scene or act. a 
Motion picture other than a photo-play, a title 
and description with not less than two prints to be 
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COPYRIGHT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
_ (Revised by Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights.) 
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taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture. In all these cases, if the work is later — 
reproduced in copies for sale, two copies must. 
then be deposited. : ; 


REGISTRATION FEE. igo 


For registration of any work subject to copy? 
right, $1, which sum is to include a certificate of 
registration under seal. But only one registration — 
at one fee is required in the case of several volumes 
of the same book deposited in the Copyright Office 
at the same time. For every additional certificate 
of registration, or copy of record under seal, 50 — 
cents. In the case of photographs the fee shall be _ 
50 cents where a certificate is not requested. For — 
recording and certifying an assignment of copy- 
right, or for a certified copy of an assignment, $1, 
if the instrument is not over three hundred words — 
in length; if more than three hundred and less than’ 
one thousand words in length, $2; if more than one — 
thousand words in length, $1 additional for each 
additional one thousand words or fraction thereof — 
over three hundred words. For comparing a copy 
of an assignment with the record of such document — 
in the Copyright Office and certifying the same 
under seal, $1. For recording the transfer of the. 
proprietorship of copyright articles, 10 cents for 
each title of a book or other article, in addition ata 


. 


of Copyrights. 
right registration will be furnished on request. 


TERM LASTS 28 YEARS. 
The original term of copyright. runs for twe 
eight years. Within one year prior to the expira-_ 
tion of the original term, the author, if living, o us 
the widow or widower of the author, or the children — 
of the author if he be not living; or if none of these — 
be living, then the author’s executors. or in | 
absence of a will the author’s next of kin, ma 
secure a renewal for a further term of twenty-eig] 
years, making fifty-six years in all. In ¢ 
composite works, if the proprietor sec 
original copyrights, he may also secure the 


COPYRIGHTS ASSIGNABLE. — ‘yaa 
Copyrights are assignable by any instruments of — 
writing. Every assignment of copyright must y 
recorded in the Copyright Office within thr 
calendar months after its execution in the United — 
States or within six calendar months after its execu- 
tion without the limits of the United States | 
default of which it shall be void as t 
subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for a valuable 
consideration, without notice, whose assignment has 
been duly recorded.” Every assignment of copy- — 
right °x*cuted in a foreign country must be ac-— 
knowledged by the assignor before a consular offic 


Cm 

or Secretary of Legation of the United States rest 
thorized by law to administer oaths or perform 
notarial acts. The certificate of such acknowledg- 
ment under the hand and official seal of such ¢o 

sular officer or Secretary of Legation is prima fac 
evidence of the execution of the instrument. — 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT RELATION 
Copyright is not secured in foreign countries 


, * 

d Costa Rica, 
and Salvador. 
ention signed at 

imed July 16, 

United States 

Dominican Re- 

ublic, aiti, Honduras, 


icaragua, Panama, 


CRIMES AND 


While the penalties for homicide are not pre- 
cisely uniform throughout the various States of the 
Union, except for the continuance or the abolish- 
“ment of ¢apital punishment, they are similar. With 
regard to other serious crimes, likewise, differences 
are more seeming than real. Felonies, such as 
manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery and larceny, 
gre in some States subdivided into degrees, first, sec- 
ond, third and even fourth; while in others there is 
a single general classification. Where there is no 
subdivision into degrees, however, the modifying of 
penalties by reason of attending circumstances 
results in the same effect as though there were de- 
grees. 


_. CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 
_ _Treason—Whoever, owing allegiance to the 
_ United States, levies war against them, or adheres to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, is guilty 
of treason. The penalty upon conviction is impris- 
onment for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 
$10,000, or death. Misprision of treason consists in 
_ general of having knowledge of, concealing and not 
disclosing the treason of others. The penalty is im- 
prisonment for not more than 7 years, and fine of 
not more than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

‘Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting on 

- foot, assisting or engaging in armed resistance to the 
execution of the laws by two or more. The penalty 
on conviction is imprisonment for not more than 10 
_ years, fine of not more than $10,000, or both. Of- 
 fenses against the mails fall into two general classes; 
one, the misuse of the mails for immoral or fraudu- 
lent purposes; the other, robbing the mails; penal- 
ties vary with the nature of the particular offense. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE STATES, PROVIDED 
: - FOR IN _ THE VARIOUS STATE 
PENAL CODES 


_ Bank Hold-Up—Kan., 10 to 50 yrs.; No. Dak., 


30 Les. or less. . 
Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and premedi- 
_ tated killing of a human being, or such a killing re- 
sulting from the commission or attempt to commit 
one of the graver crimes, such as arson, burglary, 
rape or robbery. 
furder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
- without premeditation, or resulting from the attempt 
to commit some lesser crime. 


ng. 
Connecticut. 


pla an 
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Ment not | 
Arkansas, 

‘New York, 


ensue 

Life imprisonment in Kansas, Maine, 
‘Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. In the State of Utah, the penalty may be death 
life imprisonment; if death, the convicted person 
choose between hanging or shooting. In Ten- 
e, the jury may fix the term of imprisonment. 
’ © State of Washington, the jury may, by special 
verdict, find for the death penalty. In New Jersey 
and Oregon penalty is death, unless jury recom- 

mends life imprisonment; in Nevada, lethal gas. 
__ Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Constitution by_imprisonment for not less 
than 10 years to life. The same penalty, not less 
than 10 7am up to life is imposed in the States of 
Arizona, Idaho, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, Utah. Not less than 10 (the statutes not 
mentioning Hfe imprisonment) is the penalty in 
Alabama, California, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Washington and Porto Rico. Life imprisonment 
is the penalty in Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
- Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Ore- 
_ gon, Vermont. The statutes of Illinois, Kentucky, 
_ Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
- and Texas have no second degree murder classifica- 
tion. In Arkansas the penalty is from 5 to 21 years; 
; aryland, 5 to 18; Michigan and New Hampshire, 
any term of years to life; no minimum term men- 
_ tioned. New Jersey, not over 30; New Mexico, 3 or 
_ more; New York, not less than 20 up to life; North 
Carolina, 2 to 30; North Dakota, 10 to 30; Pennsyl- 
- vania, not over 20; Tennessee, 10 to 20; Virginia and 
_ West Virginia, 5 to 18; Wisconsin, 14 to 25; Wyo- 
Ming, Not 1655 than 20 up to life; Alaska, not less than 
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PENALTIES. 


15; Hawaii, 20 up to life; District of Columbia, not 
less than 20 up to life. 

In Colorado the death sentence is not imposed 
where the conviction is had on circumstantial evi- 
dence, nor on one under 18 years of age. In Dela- 
ware the jury may recommend commutation of thu 
death sentence to imprisonment for life. In Dela 
ware killing by husband of man found in adultery 
with wife is a misdemeanor, not a felony. 

Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or unlaw- 
ful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from the 
commission of some unlawful act of comparatively 
trivial character or intentionally in the heat of pas- 
sion and without premeditation. 

Penalties for manslaughter vary, scarcely any two 
States fixing precisely the same. Many of the States 
do not subdivide into first and second. Where 
there is but the single heading the penalties are as 
follows: California (not over 10), Connecticut (not 
over 10 years and fine of $1,000), Delaware (1-10 
and $500 to $5,000), Florida (not over 20 or $5,000), 
Idaho (not over 10), Illinois (any term up to life 
fixed by the Division of Pardons and Paroles), 
Indiana (2-21), Iowa (not over 8 and $1,000), 
Louisiana (not- over 20 and $2,000), Maine (not 
over 20 and $1,000, or both), Maryland (not over 
10 or $500), Massachusetts (not over 20), Michigan 
(15 or not over $1,000), Mississippi (not over 20 
and $500), Montana (not over 10), Nebraska (1-10), 
Nevada (not over 10), New Jersey (not over 10), 
New Mexico (1-10), North Carolina (4 months to 
20 years), Ohio (1-20), Oregon (1-15 and $5,000), 
Rhode Island (not over 20), South Carolina (2-30), 
Texas (2-5) Vermont (not less than 1 up to life or 
$1,000), Virginia (1-15), Washington (not over 20 
and fine), Wyoming (1-20), Alaska (1-15), District of 
Columbia (not over 15, or $1,000, or both). Where 
two degrees are specified the penalty for man- 
slaughter in the first is: Alabama (1-10), Arizona 
(not over’ 10), Arkansas 
Georgia (1-20), Kansas 


In Alabama (not over 1 and $500), Georgia 
Ne H Tube. Souee 

ew Hampshire (not over 
$1,000, or both), New York (not over 15 or 
$1,000, or both), North Dakota (1-15), Oklahoma 
(2-4), Pennsylvania (Mot over 2 and $1,000), South 
ene G4); Saas ig Sen ee: Mh 3 eee oe 1), 

es ry a (cow es penalty), consin (4-7), 
Hawaii (5-10), Porto Rico (not over 10). 2 

Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Feferal 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, while assauit with intent to commit a felony 
other than murder or rape is punishable by not more 
than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine of not over 

3,000. In Iowa, assault with intent to kill is pun- 
Spee by_10 vse imprisonment; not over 10 in 


CH 
bama (2-20), Arizona (5 up to life), Arkansas (1-21), 
Connecticut (10-30), Delaware (not over 3), vide 
(not over 20), Georgia and Maryland (2-10), In- 
diana (2-14 and $2,000), Kentucky (1-5), Louisiana 
(not over 2 and $1,000), Michigan (any term to life 
or $8,000), Minnesota (5-10 and not over $100), 
Mississippi (not_over 5 or-$1,000), Montana reat 
Nebraska and Texas (2-15), New Hampshire (not 
over 20), New Jersey (not over 7 or $200, or poth), 
New Mexico (1 to 25 years or $1,000), North Caro- 
lina (fine or imprisonment, or both), Ohio and 
Alaska (1-15), Pennsylvania (not over 7 and $1,000), 
South Dakota (not over 5), Tennessee (3-21), Ver- 
mont (not over 10 and $1,000), Washington (not less 
than 5), West Virginia (2-10), Wisconsin (1-5 or 
$1,000), Hawaii (mot over 5 and a fine), District of 
Columbia (not over 15). In Texas, an assault with 
a dagger incurs a double penalty. In Iowa, assault 
ba intent to commit a rape (not more than 20), 

ape—TIn Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. While many States have death 
as the extreme penalty, in few is it the same one, 
Arkansas and North Carolina (death by electricity), 
Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
(hanging), Florida and Mississippi (hanging or life 
imprisonment), Georgia (hanging or 1-20), Missouri 
(hanging or not less than 5), Oklahoma electrical 
execution or Not less than 16), South Carolina (elec 


— 
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5-20) West Virginia 


wks 
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‘trleal execution or 5-40), Tennessee (electrical execu- 
_ tion or not less than 10 to life), Texas (hanging or not 


Jess than 5 to life), Virginia (electrical execution or 
E (hanging or 7-20), District of 
Columbia (hanging or. 5-30). Many of the States 
do not inflict the death penalty. Arizona (5 to life), 
California (not over 50), Colorado (3 to life), Con- 
necticut (not over 20), Idaho (not less than 5 to life), 
Illinois (1-life), Indiana (2-21), Iowa (any term to 
life), Kansas (5-21), Maine (any term of years), 
Maryland (hanging or 18 months-21 years), Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan (any term to life), Minnesota 
(7-30), Montana (not less than 5), Nebraska (3-20), 
Nevada (not less than 20 up to life), New Hamp- 
shire (not over 30), New Jersey (not over 15, or 
$5,000, or both), New Mexico (5-20), New York 
(10-20), North Dakota (not less than 1), Ohio and 
Oregon (3-20) Pennsylvania (not over 15 and $1,000), 
Rhode Island (not less than 10 up to life), South 
Dakota (not less than 10), Utah and Washington and 
Porto. Rieo (not Jess than 5), Vermont (not over 20 
or 32,000, or both), Wisconsin (1-30), Wyoming (not 
less than 1 up to life), Alaska (3-20), Hawaii (up to 
life and $1,000). The rape of a daughter, sister or 
female under 12 is punishable in Alaska by life im- 
prisonment. In Indiana rape of female under 12, 
life imprisonment. In Nevada rape accompanied 
with. extreme violence may be punished by death or 
imprisonment not less than 20 years in jury’s 
cretion. 

Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 


“number and exact definitions of degrees vary greatly 


—is in general classified with reference to two con- 
ditions, first, the character of the building burned, 
whether a dwelling house or structure likely to con- 
tain a human being; and, second, whether the crime 
is committed by day or night. Thus the most 
serious offense is the burning of an inhabited dwell- 
ing by night, and the least serious, the burning of an 
uninhabited structure by day. Often intermediate 
degrees are recognized, such as burning a dwelling 
by day or an uninhabited building by night. The 
Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree impose 


hh arson 
Ala- 


(1-21), South Dakota and Porto Rico (not less than 
j0), Arizona and California (not less than 2), Arkan- 
sas (2-10), Colorado and District of Columbia (1-10), 
Connecticut (not over 10), Missouri, Montana and 
Washington (not less than 5). 
arson in the second degree are as varied as those for 
the first. In the Federal Courts, not more than 20 
and $5,000. California (1-25), Colorado (mot over 
2 and $1,000), Delaware (1-10 and $500 to $5,000), 
Towa (10-20), Kansas (7-10), Louisiana . (1-20), 
Maine (any term of years), Maryland (2-20), Minne- 
sota (7-15), New Hampshire (not over 20), New 
Mexico (1-15), New York (not over 25), North 
Dakota (7-10) Oregon (5-15), Pennsylvania (not over 
10 and $2,000), South Dakota (7-10), Tennessee 
(2-21), Vermont (not over 10 or $1,000) Virginia 
(5-18), Washington (not over 10 or $5,000), Alaska 
(5-15), Hawaii (life or any number of years), Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma (2-10), Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Porto Rico (1-10), Arkansas (6 
months and fine), Massachusetts and Mississippi 
(mot over 10), Missouri (not less than 5), Nevada 
(1-3 and fine), South Carolina (in discretion of the 
court) Wisconsin (3-10). z 
urglary—The elassification of burglary or house- 
pheaking ag nds on substantially the same elements 
as those of arson; namely, the pbuilding entered, 
whether a dwelling or other puilding, and whether 
the offense was committed by day or night. Bur- 
glary in the first degree is pun: shed in North Carolina 
by death by eleetricity; Virginia (electricity or 5-18), 
Delaware (hanging or not over 14), Florida and Iowa 
(any term up to life), Maine (any term of years). 
Massachusetts (life imprisonment or not less than 10), 


Ohio (life or 5-30), Rhode Island and South Carolina, | 
(not less than 5 up to life), Alabama, 


Georgia and 
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rover 5 or $5,000), 


i <¥ 


Illinois (1-20), Arkansas, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Alaska and Porto Rico (1-15), Connecticut, 
Michigan and Hawali (not over 20), Indiana (10-20), 
Kansas (10-20), gs weget (7-15), Nevada and ° 
Wyoming (1-14), New Hampshire (not over 30),. 
New Mexico (3-12), Oklahoma (7-20), Oregon, Ten- 
nessee and Wisconsin (5-15), Pennsylvania (not over 
10 and $10,000), Texas (2-12), Utah (25-40), Ver- 
mont (not over 15 or 31,000), District of Columbia 
(not over 15), West Virginia (2-15), Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, South Dakota (not less than 


10), Missouri and Washington (not less than 5), 
Arkansas (3-7), Colorado and Nebraska (1-10), Ken- 
tucky (2-10), Maryland (3-10). Burglary by means 


eo 
first degree. Connecticut, Florida, Towa, Massa- 
chusetts (not over 20), Delaware, Georgia and Utah 
(1-20), Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, North — 
Carolina and Hawaii (not over 10), Maine (1-10), — 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada and 
New Hampshire (not over 5), Texas (not less than 5), | 
North Dakota and New Mexico (1-5), Oregon, Sou iy 
Dakota, Tennessee and Virginia (3-10), Indiana 
(2-14) Kansas (5-10), Missouri (not less than 2), 
Ohio (1-15), Oklahoma (2-7), Pennsylvania (not 


penalty for robbery at not more than 15 ye 
Alabama punishes robbery by death (hanging or n 
less than 10), Virginia (electrical execution or 5-18), ' 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Hawaii (any numb 

of years to life), Maine (any term of years), Idah 
Rhode Island and Texas (5 to life), Oregon and 

(3 to life), Illinois (1 to life), Oklahoma (not less th: 

10), New York and South Dakota (10-20), Kansas — 
(10-21), Arizona, Nevada and Washington (not less > 
than 5), North Carolina (5-60), Minnesota ene 
Tennessee (5-15), Indiana (5-14 and $1,000), West — 
Virginia (5-10), Arkansas (3-21), Nebraska, New 
Mexico and Wisconsin (3-15), Colorado (3-14 
Maryland (3-10), Kentucky and South Carolina — 
(2-10), Georgia and Iowa (2-20), Montana and Por r 
Rico (1-20), Ohio and Alaska (1-15), Wyoming (1- 
14), North Dakota (1-10), California (not less th: 


or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable b 3 
not more than 10 years’ Raps anda fine of 
not more than $10,000. Wisconsin (1-25), Alabama 
and Georgia (1-20), Maryland (1-15), Idaho, In-— 
diana, Montana and Nevada (1-14), New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Alaska, Porto Rico and Dis- — 
trict of Columbia (1-10), Tennessee, Texas and West — 
Virginia (2-10), Nebraska and Ohio (1-7), Arkansas, — 
Kentucky, Maine and North Dakota (1-5), Hawaii 
(not over 20), Washington (not over 15), Louisiana, 
New York, North Carolina and Wyoming (not over 
10), Kansas and Missouri (not over 7), New Jersey 
(mot over 7 or $2,000, or both), Connecticut, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa and South Dakota (not over 5), Florida and 
Rhode Island (not over 5 or $1,000), Michigan (not 
Pennsylvania (3 and $500), Dela- 
ware (not over 3), South Carolina (3 months to 10° 
years). Special penalties are imposed in certain 
States for horse and cattle stealing. In Calif., Mont. — 
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a’ and N. Mex., taking horses, cattle, ete., is grand 
a larceny, irrespective of valve; in Arkansas for steal- 
ing horse or mule (1-15); in Missouri and New Hamp- 
shire, larceny of horse or cattle (not over 7); in 
Texas horse theft (5-10); in Georgia there are various 
grades of larceny of horses, cattle, etc. In North 
Carolina habitual offenders receive longer terms. 
Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
_ us Federal Statutes defining and imposing penalties 
_ for alteration of publie records and documents. 
These do not come within the purview of this synop- 
' sis, being no one general classification. Counter- 
feiting is punished by imprisonment of not more than 
15 years and a fine of not more than $5,000. There 


. Notse—Figures in parentheses are years. 


3 There is no general statute of limitations appli- 
- ¢able to criminal prosecutions in all the States of the 
; Union. In each jursidiction the matter is regulated 
_ by local statutes. Below are given the New York and 
- Federal statutes: 
BA iyo, NEW YORK. 
__, In New York, the provisions in limiting the time 
‘ pr for commencing prosecutions are contained in 
_ Sections 141 to 144, inclusive, of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. These sections read as follows: __ 
_ “There is no limitation of time within which a 
prosecution for murder must be, commenced. It 
_ may be commenced at any time after the death of 
the person killed. (Section 141.) 
__ “An indictment for a felony, other than murder, 
must be found within five years after its commission, 
except where a less time is prescribed by statute. 
‘And an indictment for a misdemeanor must_ be 
; ee aa two years after its commission. (Sec- 
jon 142. 
| “If, when the crime is committed, the defendant 
_ be out of the State, the indictment may be found 
within the term herein limited after his coming 
aa iad RS . eee ae +e time Curing wenren ahs oe 
_ fendant is not an inhabitant of, or usua y residen 
within, the State, or usually in personal attendance 
upon business or employment within the State, is 
part of the limitation. (Section 143.) 
 _.<‘An indictment is found, within the meaning of 
ta thd last three sections, when it is duly presented 
by the Grand Jury in open court, and there received 
and filed.” (Section 144.) 
‘ UNITED STATES. 


, ‘‘No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
7 r treason or other capital offense, wilful murder 
excepted, unless the indictment is found within 
‘ ee years next after such treason or capital offense 
done or committed. (R. S. §1043.) 

“No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 


{ 


_ While imprisonment for debt as it formerly 
existed in Hnglish and American law, by which a 
fe ebtor might be arrested and imprisoned for mere 
f ility to pay his creditor, no longer exists in the 
‘United States, the statutes of the majority of the 
States provide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
Civil action under varying conditions. A large 
number of States determine the right of arrest by 
ine character of the claim on which suit is brought, 
allowing in it actions for fraud or the injuries known 
in the law as “‘torts,”” such as an injury to the person 
or property, conversion or embezzlement, libel, 
4 er, or the like. 
In the following States no civil arrest is allowed: 
: Ea incre District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, 
_ Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas. 
In the following States the right to arrest de- 
pends upon the nature of claim in suit: In actions 
_ for fraud or torts, Connecticut; for fraud, libel, 
- slander, or violent injury to person or property, 
_ Delaware; for fraud only, Iowa and Kansas; only 
after verdict of jury, finding malice, fraud, or wilful 
deceit, Colorado; for torts, breach of promise to 
_ Marry, misconduct or embezzlement in office or 
" \r peaggtra capacity, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
New York (also for fine or penalty or to recover 
Property concealed from Sheriff). 
‘ In the following States arrest is only allowed 
against a defendant about to remove from State 
_ or about to conceal, transfer, or remove his property 
__ to avoid plaintiff's claim or defraud ereditors, irre- 
_ &pective of the nature of the claim: Indiana, Ken- 
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is Some uniformity but not a great dealin the various. 


State penaltiés for forgery.' o. 

Bigamy—aA person who, having a husband or 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bigamy. 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment’ for 
not more than 5 years and a fine.of not more than 
3500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 

Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in an action or proceeding at law. ‘The following 
are the penalties imposed in accordance with this 
usual definition. In the Federal Courts (not more 
than 5 and not more than $2,000). 


Money figures are maximum. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


for any offense, not capital, except as provided in 
section one thousand and forty-six, unless the indict- 
ment is found or the information is instituted within 
three years next after such offense shall have n 
committed. But this act shall not have effect to 
authorize the prosecution, trial or punishment for 
any offense barred by the provisions of existing laws. 
(R. S. §1044, amended, April 13, 1876, ¢. 56, 19 


Stat. 32.) 
“Nothing in the two preceding aioe tc oe 


fioas) to any person fleeing from justice. 

““No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
for any crime arising under the revenue laws, or 
the slave-trade laws of the United States, unless 
the indictment is found or the information is insti- 
tuted within five years next after the committing 
of such crime. (R.S. §1046.) 

No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 
for any of the various offenses arising under the 
internal revenue laws of the United States unless 
the indictment is found or the information instituted 
within three years next after the commission of the 
offense, in all cases where the penalty prescribed 
may be imprisonment in the penitentiary, and within 
two years in all other cases: Provided, That the 
time during which the person committing the offense 
is absent from the district wherein the same is com- 
mitted shall not be taken as any part of the time 
limited by_law for the commencement -of such pro- 
ceedings: Provided further that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to offenses committed prior 
to its passage: And provided further that where a 
complaint shall be instituted before a Commissioner 
of the United States within the period above limited, 
the time shall be extended until the discharge of the 
Grand Jury at its next session within the district: 
os rovided further that this act shall not apply 


offenses committed by officers of the United 
States." 


ARREST IN CIVIL ACTION. 


tucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Utah, Virginia, 
In New Hampshire tax collector May also arrest 
person for non-payment of poll tax if not sufficient 
property upon which to make distress. 

In the following States arrest is allowed in con- 
tract actions where the defendant is about to depart 
from the State or conceal or remove his roperty, 
and also in actions for fraud or torts o: various 
kinds, though the provisions are not identical: 
Arkansas (fraud only), California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 


South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- — 


ton, West Virginia (fraud only), Wisconsin. 

In Georgia arrest only allowed against attorneys, 
Sheriffs or other officers of the court for failure to 
pay Over money collected, and in certain circum 
stances against defendant who conceals pro erty 
from Sheriff. The drawer of a check on whieh on 
Presentation to the bank, payment is refused is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

In Wyoming (only after jud, ment) in actions for 
fraud, or money lost at gambling, or where de- 
fendant has removed or concealed property to 


avoid judgment. 
mionea in all actions except to 


In Rhode Island, 
recover debt or taxes. r 

In Ohio, when an affidavit is filed showing: About 
to remove property to defraud creditors, convert 
property into money for same purpose, conceal 
property or rights in action fraudulently, assigned 
or disposed of property with intent to defraud 
creditors. Fraudulently contracted the 
incurred the obligation: Money 
to be recovered was in gambling 


debt, or. 
or property sought 
on a bet or wager, 
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whites and Chinese in Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Miss., 
Ore., and Utah, Both parties must submit in 
Oregon to physical examination on aprlying for 
license. N. J. and N. H. bar communicable dis- 
eases in either party, Vermont prohibits marriage 
Wikcig either party is infected with venereal dis- 
In Mo. marriages are prohibited between per- — 
sons either of whom is insane, mentally imbecile, 
feeble-minded or epileptic. * 
Marriage between first cousins is forbidden in 
all of the States except Ala., Cal., Col., Conn, 
hey 5 Del., Ga., Hawaii, Ky., Me., Mass., N. Mex., 
Ind., Ky., La., Md., Miss., | N. Y., N » KR. 1, 8.'C., Tex., Va., and Wash.;  _ 
‘ 3 . Dak., Okla., | between step-relatives except in Alaska, Ariz., Ark., 
a S. Dak., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Va., and | Del., Hawali, Ill., Ind., Iowa, La., Md., Minn,, 
W.Va. Marriages between whites and Indians are | Neb., Nev., N. Mex., N. Y., Ohio, Ore., Tenn., 
it void in Ariz., N. C., Ore., and S. C.; and between | Utah, Wis. and Panama. 2 


; SUMMARY OF DIVORCE LAWS OF THE STATES, 


S Alabama—(1-3). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, In Georgia, under a law in effect Aug. 18, 1924, a 
* crime against’ nature, habitual drunkenness, marriage license must not be issued until 5 days 


7 


_ _ Figures in parentheses after each State show num- 
ber of years residence required before divorce action 
_ €an be begun. 
Causes Means causes for absolute divorce in ad- 
dition to adultery. - or 
Marriage Licenses—Required in all the States 
and Territories. California and New Mexico re- 
quire both parties te appear and be examined under 
; oath, or submit affidavit. 
‘4 Marriage, Prohibition of—Marriages between 


violence, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 
band at marriage, physical incapacity, imprison- 
ment for 2 years for felony, confinement in insane 
asylum for 20 years, provided insanity is incur- 
able, if husband becomes addicted to cocaine, 
morphine or similar drugs. New ground for 
divorce: To the wife, when the wife without 
support from the husband for 2 years preceding 
the filing of the bill.has lived separate and apart 
from the bed and board of the husband for 5 


after the application is posted in the County 
Court House with a questionnaire filled out by the 
applicants. c* 
Hawaii—(2). Causes. Desertion 6 months; i 
prisonment for life or more than 7 years; non-sup- | 
port for 60 days; incurable insanity (3 years or — 
more); felony, leper, cruelty, habitual drunkenness 
Idaho—(12 months). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 year, 
felony, insanity. 


Illinois—(1). Causes. Desertion 2 years, habitual 
drunkenness 2 years, former extisting marriage 
Cruelty, felony, physical incapacity, attempt o1 ‘ 
life of other party, infection of other with com- — 
municable venereal disease. j arene 

Indiana—(2). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, , 

cruelty, habitual drunkenness, failure to provide 

2 years, felony, physical incapacity. ihe 

Iowa—(1). Causes. Desertion 2 years, felony, 
habitual drunkenness, cruelty, pregnancy of wife 

by other than husband at marriage, unless hus- 

band has illegitimate child or children living © 
which wife did not know at time of marriag 


; — next preceding the filing of the bill and she 
| as actually resided in this State during all of 


said period. b 
a. Alaska—(2). Causes. Felony, physical incapacity, 

desertion 2 years, cruelty, habitual drunkenness, 

wilful neglect of husband for six months to provide 
ad for wife (he being of ability to do so), adultery. 
a) Arizona—(1). Causes. Felony, physical incapac- 
i 


ity before marriage, desertion 1 year, excesses 
cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, pregnancy of 
wife by other than husband at marriage, conviction 
of felony prior to marriage unknown to other party, 


x habitual drunkenness. ZO. 
. Arkansas—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, felony, The marriage may be annulled for the following 
F habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, former causes existing at the time of the marriage: In-!) 
,- marriage existing, physical incapacity. sanity, physical incapacity, former existing mar-_ 
: California—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 1 riage. Tha 
Ss year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 Kansas—(1). Causes. Abandonment 1 year, — 
; year, felony. P aeons pes abe Loenttieicp bs Sptcacptv 3) bes k 
, lorado—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, physi- | ueglect of duty, felony, physical incapacity, preg- _ 
. oe Mae nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 


* eal incapacity, cruelty, failure to provide 1 year, 

, habitual drunkenness or drug fiend 1 year, felony, 

; former marriage existing. 

= Connecticut—(3). Causes. Adultery, fraudulent 
contract, wilful desertion 3 years, with total 

Y neglect of duty, habitual intemperance, intoler- 
able cruelty, sentence to imprisonment for life, 

‘es infamous crime involving violation of conjugal 
duty and punishable by imprisonment in State 

7” rison, 7 years’ absence without being heard from. ’ 

‘ Where both husband and wife are residents, if band at marriage or subsequent 

. either has become incurably insane and has been 

: 


Separation 5 year 
physical inca) de be 
3.1 year, 


Causes. 
felony, 


: legally confined in a hospital or asylum for at 
7) least 5 years next preceding date of bring 
ia complaint, divorce may be granted. 

a Delaware—(1). Causes for absolute divorce. Deser- 
») tion 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 years, ex- 
treme cruelty such as to endanger life or health 
of either party, bigamy, felony followed by a 
continuous imprisonment for at least 2 years— 


4 the discretion of the Court, fraud, want of rime. 
ee to provide 3 years. “‘‘When at the Maine—(1). Cuuses. Cruelty, desertion 3 years, 


of action arose, either party was a dhysical incapacity, habits of intoxication by 
ti cide renmionl oY the State, and has continued Hquors, opium or other anes neglect to provide. 
so to be down to the time of the commencement Maryland—(2). Causes. 1. Impotence of either — 
of the action; except that no action for absolute party before marriage. 2. Any cause which ren- 
divorce shall be commenced for any cause other ders a marriage null and void. 3. Adultery, — 
than adultery, or bigamy, unless one of the parties | 4. Abandonment for 3 years. 5. Unchastity of 
has been for the 2 years next preceding _ Oo ere peiere pee geet od i peg : 
; - resident 0 . Cruel treatment. 2, : } - 
ers Cap eg pe eiaank LSet eee Abandonment ang. bot tA napersier ve 
f : for impotency, con- assachusetts—Causes. ultery, NCy, 
ee er gavescaiig: is Eker Waring 3 years’ desertion, gross and confirmed habits — 
lifetime of both parties), fraud, insanity, former of intoxication caused by voluntary and exces- 
marriage (still existing). ‘ , kg use BS eo Hawers oP bp oF on 
— . Marriages , cruel and a ve i 
Be oeamecilad for qebrer oneting malriage, libel if husband being of sufficient ability, grossly : 
Junacy, fraud, coercion, ph sical incapacity and or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects to” 
want of age at time of m age, Absolute divorce Menon suble. Lebar se pore ete b vei 
Pe rae ig i ausea. Cruelty, violent temper, habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, and 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, deser- in the discretion of the Court for cruelty or neglect 


relation- to provide. 
ne ore a abertes. age Minnesota—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, habit- 
Georgia—(1). Causes. Mental and physical in- | ual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, , physical as 
capacity, desertion 3 years, felony, cruelty, force, capacity, sentence for felony. Mai fern Eat eo 
duress or fraud in obtaining marriage, pregnaney |- annulled on account of consanguinity, i come 
of wife by other than husband at marriage, rela- incapacity for assent, or consent obtaine ry 


tionship within prohibited degrees. fraud or force. 


be granted for habitual intemperance, excesses, — 
cruel treatment or outrages, public defamation, — 
abandonment, attempt by one spouse on life of 
the other, when fugitive from justice on charg 
of infamous crime. / 


vee 


. Oy 


\ 


5 sertion 2 years, consanguinity, physical incapacity, 
habitual drunkenness by liquor, opium or other 
drugs, cruelty, insanity at time of marriage, 
former existing marriage, pregnaney of wife by 

other than husband at marriage. 

Missouri—(1). Causes. Felony, absence 1 year, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, indignities, 
vagrancy, former existing marriage, physical 
incapacity, conviction of felony prior to mar- 
riage unknown to other party, wife pregnant by 
other than husband at marriage. 

Montana—(1). Causes. Adultery, action must 
be commenced within 2 years after discovery by 
injured party, extreme cruelty by inflicting 
grievous mental suffering for 1 year, 1 year's wilful 
desertion, 1 year of wilful neglect, 1 year of habitual 
intemperance, conviction of felony. Action must 
be commenced within 2 years after final judgment 
and sentence. 

Nebraska—(l1t). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, felony, 
failure to support 2 years, cruelty, imprisonment 
for more than 3 years. 

_ Nevada—(6 months). Causes. Wilful desertion 1 
he eet, conviction of felony or infamous crime. 
habitual gross drunkenness contracted since mar- 

_ riage, impotency at the time of the marriage con- 
' tinuing to the time of the divorce, extreme cruelty, 
neglect to provide 1 year. 

New Hampshire—Residence of 3 years required 
when action brought for desertion; for other 
_ causes but one year required. Grounds for divorce 

are: impotency of either party; extreme cruelty; 
conviction of crime punishable in this State with 

imprisonment for more than one year, and actual 
imprisonment; when either party has so treated 
the other as to injure health or seriously to en- 
danger reason; absence for three years and not 

_ been heard from, habitual drunkenness for three 
_ years together; when either party has joined any 

religious sect or society which professes to believe 

the relation of husband and wife unlawful. 

New Jersey—(2). Causes, Desertion 2 _years, 

extreme cruelty to either of the parties, whether 

_ the acts of cruelty were committed prior to or 

after the passage of this act (1923); provided 

that no petition for divorce shall be filed until 

_ after 6 months from the date of the last act of 

cruelty complained of. No divorce may be ob- 

\tained on grounds arising in another State unless 

_ they constituted ground for divorce in the State 
‘where they arose. Tne marriage may be an- 

nulled for the following causes existing at the 

time of the marriage: Want of legal age, former 
existing marriage, consanguinity, physical in- 
capacity, idiocy. In other cases, an action may 

s be begun if the overt act was committed here. 

_ New Mexico—(1). Causes. Abandonment, cruelty, 
“hl non-support, habitual drunkenness, felony, im- 

potency, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 

y we marriage, habitual drunkenness, conviction 

‘of felony and imprisonment therefor. 

New York—(t). Causes. Adultery; abandonment 

_ or absence for 5 successive years with proof of 
diligent but unavailing search, and consequent 

presumption of death. The marriage may be 

_ annulled for such causes as rendered the relation- 
ship void at its inception. 

_ North Carolina—(2). Causes. Adultery by either 
Party, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
at marriage, physical incapacity, husband and 
wife riser apart for 5 successive cig Plaintiff 
in suit residing in State for that period. 
orth Dakota—(1). Causes. Adultery, extreme 
cruelty, desertion 1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual 

_ intemperance 1 year, conviction of felony. In- 
sanity, party having been inmate of State in- 

stitution for 5 years; no divorce for insanity to 
be granted until after thorough examination by 
committee, all of whom must agree insanity is 
incurable. The marriage may be annulled for 
the following causes existing at the time of the 

_ Marriage: Former existing marriage, insanity, 

physical incapacity, force or fraud inducing the 

b paar lage, or want of age. 

- Ohio—(1). Causes, That either party had a hus- 
_ band or wife living at the time of the marriage 

from which the divorce is sought, wilful absence 

of elther party from the other for 3 years, adul- 
tery, impotency, extreme cruelty, fraudulent con- 

_ tract, any gross neglect of duty, habitual drunk- 
enness for 3 years, the imprisonment of either 

party in a penitentiary under sentence thereto. 

The gk pak for divorce under this clause must 

be filed during the imprisonment of the adverse 

party. The procurement of a divorce without 

, this State, by a husband or wife, by virtue of 

ya pe end Nye) pa ph it a re rags from 
le obligations of the marriage, while they remain 

binding upon the other party. x 
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_ Mississippi—(1). Causes. Adultery, felony, de- | Oklahoma—(1). 


riage, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 


at marriage. 


faye eet 


x 


Causes. Abandonment 1 year, 
adultery, extreme cruelty, fraud, habitual drunk- 
enness, conviction of a felony, gross neglect of 
duty, physical incapacity, former existing mar- 


Oregon—(1). Causes. Conviction of 
habitual gross drunkenness contracted 4 
marriage and continuing 1 year, impotency existing 
at the time of the marriage and continuing to the 
commencement of the suit, wilful desertion 1 year, 
cruelty or personal . indignities rendering life 


burdensome. 


felony, 
since 


Pennsylvania—(1). Causes. Former existing mar- 
riage, desertion 2 years, personal abuse or conduct 
rendering life burdensome, felony, fraud, relation- 
ship within prohibited degrees, physical incapacity. 


Porto Rico—(1). 


Causes. Adultery, felony, 


habit- 


ual drunkenness or continued and excessive use 
of opium, morphine, or aby other narcotic; cruel 
treatment or grave injury; abandonment for more 
than 1 year; absolute, perpetual and incurable 


impotence occurred after marriage; attempt to ° 


corrupt sons or prostitute daughters; proposal of 
husband to prostitute wife. 


Rhode Island—(2). 


Causes. Impotency, extreme 


cruelty, wilful desertion for 5 years of either of 
the parties, or for such desertion for a shorter 
period of time, in the discretion of the Court; 
continued drunkenness, for the habitual, exces- 
sive and intemperate use of opium, morphine or 
chloral, neglect and refusal for the period of at 


least 1 year next before the fili 


tion on the part of the husband to provide 
saries for the subsistence of his wife (the husband 
being of sufficient ability), and for any other 
gross misbehavior and wickedness, in 


of the parties, 


year, felony. The marr 


of the peti- 


neces- 


either 


a repugnant to and in violation of 
the marriage covenant. ; 


South Carolina—No divorces granted. 


South Dakota—(1l).. Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 


@ may be annulled for 


the following causes existing at the time of the 
marriage: Want of age, former existing mar- 
riage, Insanity, physical incapacity, force or fraud 
inducing marriage. * 


: Causes.. Former existing mar- 
riage, desertion 2 years, felony, physical inca- 
pacity, attempt on life of other party, 
of wife to live with husband in the State and 


Tennessee—(2). 


absenting herself 2 years, 


other than husband at marriage; cruelty, 


nities, habitual drunkenness, 


after marriage. 


Texas—(1). Causes. Abandonment 3 years, 


cal incapacity, cruelty, excess or outrages 
ing life together insupportable, felony, 


without cohabitation 10 years. 


Utah—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, physical 
incapacity, habitual drunkenness, felony, c voley 


permanent 
Vermont—(2). 


intolerable severity, 


ity. 


refusal 


pregnancy of wife by 


indig- 


habit contracted 


physi- 


render- 
living apart 


ruelty, 


Causes. Imprisonment 3 years, 


desertion 3 years, neglect by 


husband to provide, absence 7 years 
being heard from. ne baa 


Virginia—(1t). 


tion 3 years, fugitive from justice 


Causes. Adultery, felony, 


deser- 


2 years, preg- 


nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 


wife a prostitute, or either party 
felony before marria; 


incapacity. 


convicted of 
ge unknown to other, physical 


Washington—(1). Causes. ‘ When consent to 
marriage was obtained by force or fraud and there 


has been no subseq 
for adultery on p. 


uent voluntary cohabitation, 
art of wife or of husband when. 


unforgiven, and application is made within 1 

ll have become known; im- 
potency, abandonment for 1 year; cruel 
ment of either party by other, or personal 


year after it 


nities rendering life burdensom: 
enness of either party, 


treat- 
indig- 


e; habitual drunk- 
or neglect or refusal of 


husband to make suitable provision; imprison- 
enal institution; 5 years separa- 


ment in State 
tion; in case o 


mentia for 5 years or more, 
ment by order of a court. o 


incurable chronic mania 


in its discretion grant a divorce. 


West Virginia—(1).. Causes. Desertion 3 
felony, physical incapacity, pi ancy of wife 
husband at marriage, husband a 

licentious character or wife a prostitute unknown 
to other party, either party convicted of 
before marriage unknown ‘to other. The mat- 


by other than 


may be annulled 


or de- 


while under confine- 
f record, Court may 


years, 


felony 


for the following causes 


.:) 
existing at the time of the marriage: 
existing mariage, ‘consanguinity, isanltyl physi: 


cal incapacity, 


cegenation, want of age. 


physi- 


+ 


| aid Dio 


—(2). Causes. 
esertion 1 


marriage. 


NEW LAW ON ANNULMENT IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The New York State Legislature, in 1923, passed 
an act, signed by the Governor May 21 and in 
Pion ao effect, amending the Marriage Law as 

Conditions atiached to maintenance of action to 
annul a marriage. An action to annul a marriage 
may be maintained in either of the following cases: 

1. Where both parties are residents of the State 
when the action is commenced. 


orce Laws; N.Y. Compensation Law. 213 


b ey ey { z 
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Wyoming—(1), Causes. Felony, desertion 1 | 
year, habitual drunkenness, cruelty, neglect to 
provide 1 year, husband a vagrant, physical in- — 
capacity, indignities rendering condition intoler- 
able, pregnancy of wife by Other than husband 
at marriage, either party convicted of felony 
before marriage unknown to other. The mar- 
riage may be annulled for the following causes 
existing at the time of the marriage: Want of 
age, force or fraud. i ’ 


.,2, Where the parties were matried_ within the 
State and the plaintiff is a resident thereof when 
the action is commenced. 

3. Where the parties, having been married with- | 
out the State have become residents of the State, — 
and have continued to be residents thereof at least 
one year; and the plaintiff is such a resident when 
the action is commenced. ¢ : oe 


ACES AT WHICH MARRIACE IS VALID. bce 


Males (age without parents’ consent), 21 years 
in every State except Col., Idaho., Ill., Mich., Minn., 
Nev., N. H., N. C., S. C., Tenn., and W. Va., where 
it is 18 years. 

Males (age with parents’ consent), 14 years in 
Ky., La., N. H., and Va.: 16 years in Iowa, Tex., 
and Utah; 17 years in Ala., Ark., Ga., and Kan.; 
18 years in Alaska, Ariz., Cal., Hawaii, Idaho, 
Til., Ind., Mich., Minn.. Mont., Neb., Nev., N. 
Mex., N. C., N. Dak., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Porto 
Rico, S. C., S. Dak., Tenn., Wis., Wyo. 
is no definite age provision in Conn., Del, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Fla., Me., Mass., N. Y., R. L., 
S. C., and Tex.; 21 years elsewhere. 

Females (age without parents’ consent), 16 years 
in Md., Neb., N. H., Ill.; 21 years in Fla., Ky., La., 
Ohio, Pa., Porto Rico, R.1., Va., W. Va., and Wyo.; 
18 years in the other States, except Ga., 14; in 
Hawaii, 20. 

Females (age with parents’ consent), 12 years 
in Ky., La., Md., Miss., Va.; 13 years in 


14 years in Ala., Ariz., Ark., Ga., Iowa, N. C., | Dak., Uta 


N. H.;| Idaho, Ul., Ind., Kan., Minn. 


/ rn 


R. L., S. C., Tex., Utah; 15 years in Cal., Hawaii, Wye 
Kan., Minn., Mo., N. Mex., N. C., N. Dak., Okla.,  ~ 
S. Dak.; 16 years in Alaska, Ill., Ind., Mich., Mo., | 
Mont., Neb., Nev., Ohio, Ore., Porto Rico, W. Va., a 
and Wis.; 18 years in Col., Idaho, N. J., N. Y., Tenn, 
The lowest age at which a single female can make 
a valid contract, except marriage, is 18 years in 
Ark., Cal., Col., Hawaii, Idaho, lil, Iowa, Kan., 
Minn., Mont., Neb., Okla., Ore., S. Dak., Vt., 
and Wash.; 21 years in the other States. t 
Most of the States require consent of parents to 
marriages of males under 21 or of females under 
18; exceptions are for males under 18 in Idaho, ¢ 
Iil., Minn., Ney., N. H., 8. C.,; under 20 in Hawaii, 
under 16 in Conn. and Tenn.; for women under 
21 in Fla., Ky., La., Mo., Pa., Va., W. Va.,| and 
Wy0.; under 16 in Gonn., Ill., Md., Nev., N. H. 
R.1., Tenn., and W. Va.; under 15 in Minn. . ee 
The lowest age at: which a married female can — 
make a valid contract, except marriage, is 14 year 
in Ariz., lowa, Tex.; 16 years in Neb., Ore., Porto 
Rico; 18 years in Ala., Alaska, Ark., Cal., Hawaii, 
» Mont., Okla., S. 
21 years in the other States, 


h, Vt., Wash.; 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK STATE. © ti 


(Prepared by the State 

The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New 
York provides free treatment and maintenance 
for employees incapacitated for work by accidental 
injury or occupational disease, and if they die of 
their accidents or diseases, maintenance and funeral 
money for their widows, children and dependents. 

By obligating employers to insure their em- 
ployees, it throws the main financial burden of 
misfortune upon the industry and the consumer. 
It took the place in 1914 of a law that held employer 
liable only when he was negligent. It tends to 
free the employee and society of pauperism. 

Tt covers many and varied employments and 
industries. ey are enumerated in its text by 
alphabetical lists. In addition, it covers any busi- 
ness that regularly employs ‘‘four or more work- 
men or operatives” and any employment volun- 
tarily brought under it by employer and employee. 

The clerical or office force of a factory carrying 
on an industry that it enumerates and all the clerks 
of a department store or other business that employs 
four or more elevator operators, chauffeurs or other 
“workmen or operatives” come within the law. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 


servants. 

It stipulates that employments must. be carried 
on for profit or pecuniary gain. This excludes, 
for example, repairing. private residences from 
which the owners derive no rentals, or grave digging 
for religious corporations. The pecuniary gain 
limitation does not apply to public employment. 

State employees are entitled to compensation. 

Railroad spplaye injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers injured _on docks are protected by the 
compensation law. They are not covered if injured 
on vessels in navigable waters. 

The injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Department of Labor within thirty days and must 
file claim for compensation within a hs ak 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or another 
or solely to his intoxication. 


The employer is entitled to select the physician’ 


or hospital or to consent to the employee's selec- 


Department of Labor.) ; rah 
tion; otherwise the employee is liable for the fees 
The compensation of a disabled employee is two- 
thirds of his weekly wages, but not to exceed $20 — 
or be less than $8, except that the compensation — 
s ba me as the wages when the wages are less” 
than $8. 1 aA ee ee 
In death cases awards are made to dependents — 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. — 
The total amount of such benefits must not exceed © 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the de- 
ceased based on maximum earnings of $150 a month. — 
Compensation (other than death) benefits granted 
by _the law: ; 
Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the — 
average weekly wage for period of disability. = 
Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the — 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a sched-_ 
ule arranged by parts of the body, ranging from 15 — 
weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks for an 
arm. In case of protracted temporary total di ‘ 
abilities in connection therewith, the injured is 


compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
ess of periods stated 


porary total disability in exc 
in a schedule. 
Temporary total 
average weekly wage 
but not to exceed $3,500. ; t 
Occupational disease—two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage during the period of disability, 
Waiting period—the first fourteen a disability 
are not compensated unless the disability exceeds 
forty-nine days. On and after January 1st, 1925, ~ 
the waiting period is reduced to seven days. 
State Insurance Fund—As of Jan. 1, 1924: 
Assets, $8,673,078, including bonds valued at $7,- 
815,284; liabilities include a surplus of 38 ,000, 
and several reserve funds to cover unpaid losses, 


ty ra) 


investigation and settlement of deferred claims, 
unearned premiums and administrative expenses. 
The reserve funds total $6,968,699. ; 

Industrial accidents®#in the State in years 
ended June 30—(1919), 288,444; 1939)" 345,672; 
(1921), 294,469; (1922), 293,844; (1923), 346,845. 

The figures as to accidents cover only those re- 

orted to the State Department of Labor under the 

orkmen’s Compensation Law. 

The deaths resulting from those accidents num- 
bered: bbl 1,815; (1920), 1,236; (1921), 1,177; 
(1.922), figures not available; (1923), 1,665. : 

‘or compensation laws of the different States — 


F 
see the 1923 Almanac. 


214 United States—Law on Administration of Estates. 


) The following is a synopsis of the laws of the 
various States affecting the administration of the 
estate of a deceased person: 
1. Who to Administer—(a) If the deceased 
leaves a will, the duty of administration falls upon 
_ the executor. If no executor is named, or in the 
event of the death or refusal of the executor to 
act, the Court will grant administration under 
_ the will to some suitable person, generally selected 
_ from those most largely interested under the pro- 
visions of the will, such as the residuary legatees, 
if any. (b) If the deceased died intestate, letters 
of administration are granted to the following 
-/ persons in practically all the States: 
First—To the surviving husband or widow. 
' _ Second—To one or more of the next of kin en- 
titled to share in the éstate. 

_ Third—If none of the above consent to act, to 

one of the creditors of the estate, except in locali- 
- ties where there is provided by law _a Public Ad- 
-- ministrator, who is preferred to creditors. 
In practically all the States an administrator 
_ is required to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties in double the value of the estate 
to be administered. 

- In most of the States, if so provided by the will, 
no bond is required of an executor, except that 
in some States an executor is required to give a 
bond to cover the probable amount of the debts 
3; of the estate, and in practically all the States, in 


ALAB. A—Tar—None.. Obdligations—1, Funeral 
expenses; 2, administration expenses; 3, expenses 
- of last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of servants or 

employees. 
_ ALASKA—Taz—Primary rates: On amounts up 
tO $15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to hus- 
- band or lineal ancestor, 144%; to brother or 
sister or descendant of such, wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 3%; brother or’sister 
of father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 
Other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
On amounts $15,000 to $30,000, 


$50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 3%; 
, 4%; over 


amounts not exceeding 

to parents, husband or 

child, lineal descendant, 

or daughter-in-law. Brother or sister 

alf-blood, if To all others the rate 
Ss 


> 0, 


37 
7a 


* 
a 


_ CALIFORNIA—Tar—To husband, wife, descend- 

ants, anéestors, adopted children or issue thereof, 
Lf up to $25,000; 2% from $25,000 to $50,000; 
4% from $50,000 to $100,000; 7%, $100,000 to 


ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASED PERSONS’ ESTATES. : 
the discretion of the Court, for cause shown, aD 


executor may be required to give a bond. _ 

2. Claims of Creditors—The procedure in the 
several States in presenting creditors’ claims against 
the estate varies very considerably. In the ma- 
jority of the States the executor or administrator 
is required promptly to give public notice to creditors 
to present their claims to him, and the creditors are 
required so to present their claims supported by 
an affidavit that the same are justly due and owing 
from the estate, above any offsets or counter claims, 
within a period limited generally to six months or 
a year. The law of each State should be consulted 
for more specific details. Most of the States direct 
a final closing of the estate by the executor or ad- 
ministrator within a year or eighteen months after 
his appointment, though the time limit may be 
epg by the Probate Court if conditions re- 
quire it. 

3. The following table contains an analysis of 
the laws of the several States, covering: 

(1) The’ inheritance or succession tax upon 
property received either by intestate laws, last will, 
or by gift or transfer, designed to take effect at 
death, excepting legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes, which are tax exempt in most 
of the States. In the great majority of the States 
no distinction as to tax is made between real estate 
and personal property. 

_(2) The various classes of estate. obligations 
given priority over other claims in case of the in- 
Solvency of the estate. * 


_.. Notrs—Tazx when used below means Inheritance Tax, and Obdligations means Preferred Obligations. 


$200,000; 10%, $200,000 to $500,000; 12% 
above $500,000, $24,000 is exempt to widow 
or minor child; to others in this paragraph $10,000 
is exempt. Property received by any one be- 
longing in this classification from a member of 
this class who died within five years and having 
paid a tax thereon is exempt. To brothers. 
sisters, or their descendants, or to a son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law, 3% up to $25,000; upon the 
increasing amounts in the preceding paragraph 
the rates are 6%, 9%, 12%, 15% and 18%. 
$2,000 exempt from tax. To uncles, aunts, or 
their descendants, 4% up to $25,000; the rates 
increase, as above, up to $200,000 as follows: 
8%, 10% and 15%; above $200,000, the rate is 
20%. $1,000 exemption. To others more ree 
mote in blood, 5% up to $25,000; the rates in- 
crease as above up to $100,000 as follows: 10% 
and 15%; above $100,000 the rate is 20%. $500 
exemption. Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, 
expenses of last sickness; 3, wages due within 60 
days; 4, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 5, judg- 
ments, mortgages and other liens. 

All of the community property going to the 
husband and aR nod of the community property 
going to the wife is exempt from tazation 


others $10,000) up to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000 


30; to $150,000, 47%; to $250,000, 5% ; to $500,- 


son, husband or widower of daughter, grand- 


to 
$25,000, 4%; to $50,000, 5%; to $100,000, 6% ¢ 
to $250,000, 7%; to $500,000, 8%; over $300,000" 


ant, in excess of $500, up to $5,000, 4%; to 1 
5%; to $25,000, 6%; to $100,006, ou! ts Shee 


ngers, all others, in excess of $500, up to 
$5,000, 7%; to $10,000, 8%; to $25 
00,000, : 50,000 Sarno 


147 over $500,000, 16%. ‘Obligations—1, Moneys 
ministration expenses; 3, expenses for f 
and last sickness; 4, allowances to Widow ane 


to and including $25,000 in. value, 
to a tax of 1% thereof; the tax on the amount 


f 
25, to and includi $100,000 shall gy 
thereof; on the amount in excess of $100 /000- 0 
and including $200,000, 3% thereof; and on the 
amount in excess of $200,000, 4%, Deductions. 
The net estate for taxation purposes of a resident 
decedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
‘ppraised value of the inventoried estate all gains 
Iade in reducing choses in action to possession, 


12%; to $500,000, — 


, 


q 


. att ae a a 
nike : esa 
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United States—Law 
except income accruing after death, and deduct- 
ing therefrom the amount of claims paid 


,. all 
funeral expenses and expenses of administration. 
allowance made for the support of widow and 


_ family of the decedent during the settlement of 


the estate, the amount at death of ali unpaid 
Mortgages not deducted in the appraisal of 
property mortgaged, and losses incurr during 
the settlement of the estate in the reduction of 
choses in action to possession, provided no such 
deduction shall be made for allowance for sup- 
port of widow and family beyond the date upon 
which the tax hereby imposed becomes payable. 
The net estate in this State of a non-resident 
decedent, for taxation purposes, shall be ascer- 
tained by adding to the appraised value of the 
estate all gains made in reducing choses in action 
to possession, except income accruing after death, 
and deducting therefrom funeral expenses if the 
decedent is buried within the State, expenses of 
administration within the State, the amount at 
death of all unpaid mortgages not deducted in 
the appraisal of mortgaged property within the 
State, and losses incurred during the settlement 
of the estate in reducing choses in action to posses- 
sion. No deduction shall be made for ante 
mortem claims, in whole or in part, unless the 
estate in the State having original jurisdiction 
shall be insolvent, in which case the difference 
between the amount of claims and the amount of 
estate within the State having original jurisdic- 
tion shall be deducted from the estate in this 
State. Obligations—1. Funeral and administra- 
tion expenses; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, 
taxes; 4, wages within three months; 5, other 
preferred claims by State laws. Expenses of 
administration include Federal estate and foreign 
State inheritance taxes. 

DELAWARE—Taz—To_ grandparents, parents, 
husband or wife, child or descendant, son- or 
daughter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000 exempt. 
Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 2%, $30,000 
to $100,000; 3%, $100,000 to $200,000; 4%, 
above $200,000. .To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
great-uncle,” great-aunt or their descendants, 
$1,000 exempt. Rates on excess, 2% up to 
$25,000; 3%, $25,000 to $100,000; 4%, $100,000 
to $200,000; 5% above $200,000. To others 
more remote, 5% up to $25,000: 6%, $25,000 to 
$100,000; 7%. $100,000 to $200,000; 8%, above 
$200,000. Exzemptions—Any property or estate or 
interest therein passing to or for the use of, or in 
trust for, charitable, educational, historical or 
religious societies or institutions, or cities or towns 
for public improvement, or to school districts or 
library commission. Odligations—1i, Funeral ex- 
penses; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, wages to 
servants and laborers; 4, rent (not over one year); 
5, judgments; 6, obligations of record; 7, obliga- 
tions under seal; 8, contracts for payment of money 
or delivery of goods. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Tar—None (see 
also United States, end of table). _ Obligations— 
1, Judgments or decree of Court; 2, Funeral ex- 
penses; 3, other debts. 


FLORIDA—Taz—None. Obdsigattons—1, Admin- 
istration expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 3, expenses 
of last sickness; 4, judgments and debts due to 
State; 5, mortgages, mechanics’ liens, material 
men’s, laborers’, employees’ and other liens; 6, 
all other debts without distinction or rank. 


—Tar—Exemption of $5,000 to widow, 
seen child, son-in-law, daughter-in-law or 
adopted child; of $2,000 to lineal descendants 
and lineal ancestors. All bequests to purely 
educational, literary, scientific, religious and 
charitable DUIposes ae ove to, brothers, sisters 
ion up to H ; . _ 
exemptioehildren. 3% of first.$25,000; to’ uncles, 
nieces, iD to all lg 
d 000, 14% times primary rate; 
Bo eee ee over’ $100,000, 2 times primary 


” “Obligations—1, Year's support of family; 
B cnperecs of funeral and last sickness; 3, ad- 
A pal Fic oe reat ey 

i ms; 6, judgm , 
ieee 7, rent; 8, liquidated demands; 9, open 
accounts. 

IDAHO—Taz—Tax on_estates less than $25,000 
at following rates: 1 
ible or ancestor, adopted child or its issue, 1%; 
exempt to widow or minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, exempt $4,000. To Hs 
or sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, 144%; exempt 
$2,000. To uncles, aunts or descendants, 3%; 
exempt, $1,500. To great-uncles, great-aunts or 
descendants, 4%; exempt, $1,000. To rane 

distant relatives or strangers in. blood, % 


on Administration of Estates. 


INDIANA—Taz is on excess above exemptio 


en daa ” 


we 5% 


a 
' 
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Sxpropt $500. On larger estates than $25,000 — 
the above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 144 times above; $50,000 to $100,000, 
2 times above; $100,000 to $500,000, 244 times 
above; $500,000 and upward, 3 times above. 
Obligations—i, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
| last sickness; 3, debts preferred by U. 8S. laws; 
4, judgments and mortgages. rape Ii 


ILLINOIS—Taz—Class A, father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, husband, wife, child, adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife 
or widow of son, husband of daughter, lineal 
descendant—in excess of exemption—to $50,000, _ 
2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%; — 
to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class B,. — 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or lineal descendant — 
of same, in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 6%; . 
to $70,000, 8%; to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 

6%. Class C, all others except Class D, which 
consists of gifts for hospitals, religious, educa- _ 
tional, Bible, missionary, tract, scientific, benevo-- 
lent or charitable purposes within the State, and — 
which are entirely exempt—in excess of exemption 
—to $20,000, 10%; to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 t 
$100,000, 16%; to $150,000, 20%; to $250,000, 
24%; over $250,000, 30%. HEzxemptions—Class A, — 
$20,000, except to brother and sister, $10,000 
Class B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. Obdliga-— 
tions—1, Funeral and administration expenses; 
2, allowance to widow and children; 3, expenses 
of last sickness, except doctor’s bill and wages to 
servants; 4, debts to common school or township 
funds; 5, doctor's bill, last sickness; 6, money 
owed in fiduciary capacity. b ty 


five classes, first includes wife, husband, child of 
decedent under 18, other lineal issue, lineal an- 
cestor, acknowledged or adopted child, lineal 
issue of same; second, brother, sister, descendant 0: 
same, son-in-law, daughter-in-law; third, 
fourth, great- 


from 2% to 8% on second, from 3% to 12% on 
third, from 4% to 16% on fourth, and from 5% — 
to 20% on fifth, up to $25,000; $25,000 to $50,000; — 
$50,000 to $300,000 and on excess of $300,000. 
Exemptions are, in the first class: Wife, $15, 

child of decedent under 18, $5,000; others, $2,000 \ 
in second class exemption is $500; in third class, 
$250; in fourth class, $150; fifth class, $100. Order — 
of payment of obligations—Costs of adminis- 
tration, widow’s statutory allowance, “attorney _ 
fees, expense of last sickness, burial expense, 
taxes, all claims due at death. : % ‘ 


IOWA—Tazr—Direct inheritance—Over exemption oa 
graduated tax; 1% on any amount in exe ab iy 


ie 


7%. 
net estate 


4, claims filed wi 
There is no exemp 


ther than as above, and 
to strangers, on first $25,000, ; on second — 
$25,000, 744%; on next $50,000, 
$400,000, 1214%; on all over ; 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
the last sickness, wages of servants and demands 
for medicines and medical attendance during the 
last sickness of the deceased and the expenses of 
administration; 3, debts due to State; 4, judg-— 
ments; 5, all demands pfesented within one year 
after letters of administration; 6, demands pre- 
sented after one year and before two years. Ex- 
emptions to wife, $75,000; to others _of Class 
A, $15,000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
Taxes are on excess Over exemption. 
KY—Tar—Three classes: A—Hus' and, / 
TNS neal ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted 
child, mutually ‘acknowledged child, step-child, 
~ daughter-in-law, son-in-law, or any lineal issue 
of such adopted or mutually acknowledged 


child or step-child; B—Brother, sister, brother 
, in-law, sister-in-law, nephew, niece, or lineal 
descendant of the wife or widow of a nephew, 
or husband of a niece, or uncle and aunt; re- 
-ligious, charitable, educational and State in- 
_ stitutions within U. 5. but not within this State; 
_ C—Persons or corporations not included in 
A or B, and any person or corporation not ex- 
-empted as bona-fide charitable, educational or 
religious. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 6% 
on Class A; from 2% to 12% on Class B; from 
6% to 16% on Class C—Up to $25,000, ex- 
cess of value over $25,000 to $50,000; to $100,- 
000; to $250,000; to $500,000, over $500,000. 
Exemptions—Wife $20,000, all other persons in 
Class A $5,000, except persons under 21 years 
of age, $10,000; brothers, sisters, brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts, $2,000, all 
other persons or corporations, $500. Obdligations— 
In calculating the value of the distributive shares 
the following deductions shall be allowed and no 
_others—1, Debt of the decedent; 2, taxes accrued 
and unpaid; 3, death duties paid to foreign 
countries; 4, eens and inheritance taxes paid to 
other State: 5 Federal estate taxes; 6, drainage, 
street or other special assignments ‘due and un 
paid and constituting liens; 7, funeral and burial 
expenses (including monument up to $500); 
oF 8, commission of executors and administrators 
actually allowed and paid; 9, cost of administra- 
_ tion including reasonable attorney's fees; 10, 
certain transfers made within two years prior 
to death on which transfer tax was paid. 
~ LOUISIANA—Tar—To direct descendant by blood 
or affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in 
excess of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over 
$20,000, 3%. To a collateral Telation (including 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
on amount in excess of oan 006, $1,000 to $20,000, 
5%; in excess of $20,0 7%. ‘To a stranger, 
in excess of $500, on eat in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendant, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 
Pele, donations: to charitable, religious or educational 
aS ‘institutions located in State eee exempt. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, legal expenses; 
3, expenses of last sickness; 4 servants’ wages 
er? within one year; 5, salaries, clerks. 


MAINE—Tax—To ancestors, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, adoptive parent; 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1%Gn $50,000 to $100,000, 
14%; above $100,000, 2%; $10,000 exempt to 

ts, husband, wife, child, adopted child, or 

os adoptive parent. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 

_* nephew, niece or cousin, the rates on the above 

“S amounts are 4%, 44% and 5%: $500 exempt. 
Ps as oe eo on the same amounts are 5% 

7%; same exemption. Obligations— 

Decherd and administration expenses; 2, allow- 

Patios to husband, eden or children; 3, expenses 

of last sickness; 4, debts preferred ‘under U. S. 
- laws; 5, taxes. 

_ MARYLAND—Taz—Exempt to parents, husband 

3 wife, children, or lineal descendants; to others, 
i 5% above $500. Obdligations—1, Taxes; 2, funeral 
Bt expenses; 3, arrears of rent; "4, judgments or 
Al decrees of court. 


bere 
sop ve parent, as up to $25,000 5 2%, $ es 


to $50, 000 to $250,000; 5%. $250,- 
900" te $500,000. 514%, 8400 000 40. $750, 000; 
Bp, $756,000 to $1,000,600; 7% above $1,000,00 


To ancestor, or descendant, except those ‘nation 
in the previous class, or son- or daughter-in-law, 
/ iy descendant of adopted child, or ancestor of adop- 
tive parent, wife or widow ‘of son, husband of a 
Gaughter, 1% ss to Nae sy ayer $10, 000. to seD, 


J 0,000; 5 $50, 
$250,000 000! 6%, 8250, << ° 8000.0 000; 0: 7% $500.- 
to $750,000; 8%. § 000 $1,600,000; 
9% on excess of $1,0! “To brother sister, 


‘stepchild, hon “half-brother, half-sister; 
nephew or niece, sere Pia ar the pmounts iven 
in ee class are 3%, 5%, 7%, 8%, 9 0%, 
11% and 12%. To chee more remote, qs 
on the same amounts are 5%, 6%, 7%, 8%, 9%, 
10%, 11% and 12%. Husband, wife, parent, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent pay no 
tax unless legacy or distributive share is more 
than $10,000; others, unless legacy or distributive 
share is more than $1,000.  Obligations—1, 
_ Funeral bills; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, 
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charges of administration—these 3 octerea and 
ae greet by insolvency; 4, aehts preferred by 


laws; 5, ey erate and taxes; 6, wages, 
not over $100; debts for necessaries furnished 
within six Sie he not exceeding $100; 8, all 
other creditors. 


MICHIGAN—Four rates—1i, Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, exempt up to $3,000; wife 
up to $10,000. 2, Inheritance tax is on totals in- 
cluding exemptions up to $50,000, 1%; up to 
$250,000, 2%; up to $500,000, 4%; up to $750,000, 
6%; in excess of » Vase, , 8%. 3, In other 
cases except as in 4p to $50,000, 5%: over 
$50,000, up to $500,000, 10%; in excess of $500 100,000, 
15%. 4, To collateral relations or aay tg in 
blood (including aliens not residing in U. 8., or 
corporations not chartered by U.S., or any State), 
tax of 25% shall be levied and collected. 


MINNESOTA—Tar—In estates of persons who 
died prior to April 20, 1905, there was no tax; 
in estates of persons dying on or after April 20, 
1905, and before July 1, 1911, rates and exemp- 
tions are fixed by Chap. 288, Laws of 1905; in 
estates of persons dying on or after July 1, 1911, 
to and including April 23, 1919, rates ‘and ex. 
emptions are fixed by Section 2a, 2b_and 2c as 
set forth in Section 2273, General Statutes of 
1913; in estates of persons dying. on or after 
July 24, 1919—Seven classes of “beneficiaries: 

1, wife or lineal issue; 2, husband, adopted or 

mutually acknowledged child and issue; 3, lineal 

ancestor (father, mother, grandfather, etc.); 4, 

brother or sister, half-brother or half-sister, 

nephews, nieces, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law: 

5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, etc.; 

6, State of Minnesota or any political division 

for public purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, 

educational bodies, etc.—all within the State, 
totally exempt. 7, indred other than those 
mentioned, strangers to blood of decedent. Ex- 
emptions of $10,000 in Classes 1, 2 and 3 on excess 

up to $100,000, 1% to Paine over $100,000, 4% 

to aes 4, exemptions of $1,000; on excess up to 

$100,000, 3% to 9%: over $100,000, 12%; 5, 

exemptions of $250 oD, to $100,000, 4% to 12%; 
over $100,000, 16% All exempt. 7, Exemp- 

tion of $100; up to $100, 000, 5% to 15%: over 

$100,000, 20%. Obligations——1, Administration 
expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 3, expenses of last 
sickness; 4, ‘debts preferred by U, 8. laws; 5, taxes. 


MISSISSIPPI—Taz—Upon entire net income of 
every resident, individual, corporation, association, 
trust or estate in excess of credits—on first $1,000. 
of taxable income or any part thereof, 1%: on 
second $1,000, 144%; on next $3,000, 2%; on 
next $5,000, 3%: on’ next $15,000, 4%; on all 
taxable income in excess of $25,000, 5%. Same 
tax on net income of non-residents on property 
owned and business carried.on in State. In 
computing net income deductions allowed: Ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or ineurred in 
carrying on business; necessary expenses incurred 
by those forced to leave home to do business; 
interest on indebtedness except for purchase of 
tax free bonds or stock in national ae or bank 
organized under State laws; losses not com- 
pensated for by insurance, including those from 
fires, storms, shipwrecks, theft; debts ascertained 
to be be worthiess and charged off. Hxemptions— 
Single individual, $1,000 and $200 for each de- 
pendent; head of family or married individual 
living with husband or wife, $2,000; $200 for 
dependents under 18 years of age or incapable 
of self-support, or a student in school or college, 
corporation or associates, $1,000. Hzempt organi- 
zations—Labor, agricultural, horticultural, mutual 
Savings banks, fraternal orders, cemetery com- 
panies, religious, charitable or scientific associa- 
tions, business leagues,” chambers of commerce, 
social clubs, farmers, fruit growers, Federal land 
banks, farm loan associations, domestic ppt 
building and —_ associations orca se und 
laws State of Mississi-ni.  Obli, ations, 
Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of adm tration: 
: Chea widow as fixed by Chancery Court: 

all de! 


MISSOURI—Tazr—To_ husband, wife, lineal de- 
scendant, adopted child or descendant, illegiti- 
mate child, up to $2 000, 1%; to $40,000, 2%; 
- $80,000, 3%; to $200 ,000, 4%; to $400,000, 

5%; in’ excess of $400,000, 6%. ‘0 brother, sister 
or descendants, son-in-law daughter-in- law, aunt, 
uncle or descendants, 3%, 6%, etc., over $400, 000; 
18%. To brother or sister of grandparents or 


“ 


. 


Mig > 


MONTANA—Tazr—Widow, 


NEBRASKA—Inheritance taz—Father, 


NEVADA—Taz—On amounts not exceeding $25,- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—T7ar—On class A _ (bene- 


NEW JERSEY—7az—Effective on and after 


a net ae 


s 


Fa 
oF 


=] 4 
descendants, 4%, 8%, ete., over $400,000, 24%. 
To all others, including foreign, charitable and 
‘religious bequests, 5%, 10%, ete., over $400,000, 
30%. Exemptions, husband or wife, $20,000: 
insane or blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or its 
descendant or illegitimate child, $5, ; brother, 
sister or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
$500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250: 
brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
dants, $100; others of less than $100 not taxed. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness, wages of servants, tombstone; 3, 
taxes and public debts; 4, judgments; 5, all de- 
mands presented within six months after letters; 
6, all demands exhibited after six months and 
before one year. 


exemption $17,500, 
rate on ist $25,000, less exemptions, 1%; on next 
25,000, 2%; on next $50,000, 3%; on balance, 
4%. Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ances- 
tor or descendant, adopted child or lineal issue 
of adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 
exempt, $500—rates,- 2%. 4%, 6% and 8%. 
Unele, aunt or first cousin, no exemption; rates, 
3%, 6%, 9% and 12%. Any other degree of 
consanguinity or a stranger in blood or a body 
politic or corporate, no exemption; rates, 4%, 
8%, 12% and 16%. Deductions—debts owing 
at death, funeral expenses and last illness, State, 
county and municipal taxes, which are liens. 
expenses of administration, including fees and 
commissions and Federal estate taxes—for non- 
resident in proportion to his interest in Montana. 


mother, 
husband, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of. the son, or husband of the daughter, 
1% over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew or other lineal descendants of 
same, 4% over exemption of $2,000; in all other 
cases a gradiated tax up to $5,000, from 4%; 
on all the excess over $5,000 to $10,000, 6%: 
on all the excess over $10,000 and not exceeding 
$20,000, 8%; on all excess over $20,000 and not 
exceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000, 
12%. Widow or widower entitled besides to 
Same exemptions as applies to intestate estates. 


000 the primary rates are: To husband or wife, 
ancestors, descendants or adopted child, 1%° 
$20,000 exempt to widow or minor child; to others 
just named $10,000 exempt. To brother, sister, 
or their descendants, son-in-law or daughter- 
in-law, 2%; $10,000 exempt. To uncles, aunts 
or their descendants, 3%; $5,000 exempt. To 
great-uncles, great-aunts or their descendants 
To all others, 5%. On larger amounts 

primary rates are multiplied as follows: 
$25,000 to $50,000, twice primary rates; $50,000 
to $100,000, 3 times; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times; above $500,000, 5 times. Exemption 
amounts are not individual but apply to all in 
one group. Obdligations—i, Funeral expenses; 2, 
expenses of last sickness; 3, wages, within ninety 
days; 4, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 5, judg- 
ments and mortgages. 


ficiary) consisting of educational, religious, ceme- 
tery or other institutions of public charity in 
N. H., or for or upon trust for any charitable 
purpose in N. H., for care of cemetery lots; or 
to a city or town in N. H., for public purposes, 
no tax imposed. To husband or wife no tax 
on $10,000, or less; on excess over exemption 
bee To father, mother, - lineal descendant, 
adopted child, wife or widow of son, husband of 
a daughter, if under 21, exemption of $10,000, 
2%; 21 or over, 2%. Brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, 6%. All others, 10%. The foregoing is 
tax law of 1923 on estates of all persons, resi- 
dents of States, dying after May 2, 1923; by a 
law of 1921, still in force, there is a non- esident 
transfer tax of 2% upon transfer of all property 
within the jurisdiction of the State. Obligations— 
1, Administration expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 
3, allowance to widow; 4, taxes and expenses of 
last sickness. Note—The inheritance tax is in- 
cluded as an administration expense. 


March 11, 1922. To husband, wife, child, lineal 
descendant, adopted child and issue, on amount 
over exemptions 35,000) to $50,000, 1%; $50,000 
to $150,000, 114%, to $250,000, 2%; over $250,- 
mother, brother, sister, 

husband of daughver, 
churches, hospitals, orphan asylums, “public 
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NEW MEXICO—Taz—To father, mother, husband, 


oe CAROLINA—T«azr—To husband or 


NORTH DAKOTA—Taz—To Niecy 
lineal issue, lineal ancestor of decedent, adopted 


hes . ee Loe ’ oe 
_ . 
« wy 


libraries, Bible and tract societies, religious, 
benevolent and charitable institutions, if less than 
$500, exempt; if over $500, no exemptions, 5%. 
All others except class D, 8%. If less than $500, 
exempt; if over, no exemption. Class D, State 
of New: Jersey, municipal corporations within - 
State or other political division thereof, entirely 
exempt. Obligations—i, Administration expenses; 
2, judgments; 3, funeral expenses; 4, medical 
expenses of last sickness; 5, inheritance tax, All 
the debts and expenses are first deducted from 
estate before calculation of tax, so the tax would 


be payable out of the balance of the estate after v 


payment of 1, 2, 3 and 4 


wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, on amount 
over exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 
146% on grantee or donee in conveyance taking 
effect upon death. To wife or widow of son, — 
husband of daughter, lineal descendant of adopted 
child, brother or sister, on amount over exemp- 
tion, 5%, and an additional 3% on grantee or 
donee in conveyance taking effect upon death. 
To other collateral kindred, strangers to the 
blood, corporations, voluntary associations or 
Societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, and an 
additional tax on grantee or donee in conveyance 
taking effect. upon death, 3%. Exemptions are 
on entire estate, $10,000, as to first two classes 
as above; $500, as to collaterals, strangers, etc. 
All gifts of paintings, books, etc., for free exhi- 
bitions within State, are entirely exempt. Obli- 
gations—1, Inheritance tax; 2, judgments; 3 


funeral expenses; 4, medical expenses of ‘last 
sickness. Ps, 


2% on the next $75,0 


000; 4% upon all additional sums. pe 
$25,000; 3% on’ the next $75,000; 4% on the — 
next $100, +. 5% _ thereafter; unless estate 


amounts to at least $500, there is no tax. To — 
others more remote, 5% up to $25,000; 6% on 
the next $75,000; 7% on the next $100,000; 8% 
thereafter; unless estate amounts to at least 
$500, there is no tax. Obligations—1, Funeral 


and administration expenses; 2, debts preferred — 


under U. 


S. laws; 3, taxes; 4, judgments and 
decrees. 


wife, — 
eirs at law, son_or daughter-at-law, stepchild, t 
adopted child. Exempt, $10,000 to widow, — 
$5,000 to minor child, $2,000 to others of this 
class. Rates on excess, 1% up to $25,000; 
$25,000 to $100,000; 3%, $100,000 to $250,000; 
4%, $250,000 to $500,000; 5% above $500,000. 
To brother, sister, or their descendants, no ex- 
emption. Rates on the amounts given above 
are: 3%, 4%, 5%, 6% and 7%. To others 
more remote, the rates on the same amounts 
are: 5%, 6%, 7%, 8% and 9%. Obligations— 
1, Debts secured by liens on property 
2, funeral expenses; 3, taxes; 4, del E 
or State; 5, judgments; 6, wages within one 
year, medical attendance within one year. 


husband, 


wife, 


child, on not to exceed $15,900, over amount of 
exemption, 1%. 
ants of same, wife or widow of son, or husband of 
daughter, on $15,000, 144%. To brother or sister — 
of father or mother, or descendant of same, on 
$15,000, 3%. To brother or sister of grand- 
father or grandmother, or descendant, on $15,000, 
4%. To = other collateral degree, or stranger, 
or body politic or corporate, on $15,000, lo. 
Above are tenner Eimer pi nest Lis eu 2 
$15,000, up to 000, imes primary rates. 
On $30,000 to $50,000, 2 times; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, times; $100,000 to $300,000, 3 times; 
$300,000 to $500,000, 314 times; in excess of 
$500,000 4. times 
husband or wife, $10,000; 
$5,000; to other lineal issue and lineal ancestor, 
$2,000; to brother or sister, descendants of same, 
wife or widow of son, or husband of daughter, 
$500; to uncles, aunts, cousins and descendants, 
$250; devises or bequests to municipal corpora-— 
tions for county, town or municipal purposes, 
or to corporations of this State, organized for 
religious, charitable or educational purposes, 
entirely exempt. Obligations—1. Administration 
expenses; 2, funeral and last sickness expenses; 
8, allowance to family; 4, debts preferred by U. 8S. 
laws; 5, debts secured by liens on property of 
deceased. ‘ 


each minor child, 


17 


0; 2%, 


To brother or sister, descend- — 


7 


43 


of deceased: 
ts due U.S. 


a 


rimary rate. Exemptions to ‘ 


OHIO—Taz—To. wife or minor child, father, 
‘mother, husband, adult child, or adopted child, 
or lineal descendants thereof, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; on next $75,000, 
2%; on next $100,000, 3%; on balance, 4%. 
To brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
/ of a son, husband of a, daughter, or child treated 
as son or daughter for ten years though not 
formally adopted, on $25,000 or part thereof, 
over exemptions, 5%; on next $75,000, 6%; on 
next $100,000,.7%; on balance, 8%. To other 
persons, institutions or corporations, on $25,000 
or part thereof, 7%; on next $75,000, 8% ; on next 
$100,000, 9%; on balance, 10%. Exemptions, 
«to ~wife or child, $5,000; to father, mother, hus- 
‘band, adult child, or adopted child, or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 

- niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
_ “or any child to whom the decedent, for not 
less than ten years prior to the succession stood 
n the mutual acknowledged relation of parent,” 
$500. Preferred obligations—1, Administration, 
: guueral and last sickness expenses; 2, allowance 
) widow and children for twelve months; 3, 
_ debts; 4, taxes. 


+ OKLAHOMA—Tar—To parents, husband or wife, 
_ ehild, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant, 1% up to 
$25,000; 2%, $25,000 to $50,000; except to 
- brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 3%; 3% $50,000 to $100,000, except 
brother, sister, wife or widow of son or husband 
- of daughter, 4%; 4% in excess of $100,000, except 
$ to brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter, 5%. To other persons and 
Bp coronas. on from $500 to $25,000, 6%; 
$25,000 to $50,000, 7%; $50,000 to $100,000, 
acs ahi over $100,000, 10%. Exemptions, to wife, 
$15,000; to each child, $10,000; to other relatives 
as above, $5,000, except brother, sister, wife or 

y iow, of son, or husband of daughter, $1,000. 
_. Obdligations—i, Funeral expense: 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, support of family for ninety days; 
4, taxes to U. S. or State; 5, debts preferred by 
U. S. or State laws; 6, judgments or mortgages; 
_ 7, other claims presented within six months. 


ORE 
48 


$3,000, 
%; 35,000 to $10,000, 
$30,000 to $50,000, 
Additional tax in 


to $4,000, 8%; $4,000 to $10,000, 10%; $10,000 
to $25,000, 15%: $25,000 to $50,000, 26%; over 
0,000, 25%. Effective on and after May 29, 


Deductions—Expenses of administration, 

funeral expenses, U. S. taxes, expenses of last 

___ sickness, State and local taxes, debts preferred 
“a by U. S. laws, debts secured by liens and prop- 

- erty per apart to the widow, husband or surviv- 
ren. 


Un 
he NSYLVANIA — Tax — Transfer Inheritance 
. Tax, Act of 1919, imposing a tax on value of 
estate passing to direct and collateral heirs. To 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, lineal 
descendants, legally adopted children, step-chil- 
dren or the wife or widow of a deceased son, or 
from the motber of an illegitimate child, 2%; to 
all others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is 
the widow's exemption of $500, under a sep- 
3 arate act. Obligations—1, Funeral and last sick- 
ness expenses, wages due household servants 
within one year; 2, rent, within one year. 


RHODE ISLAND—Tazr—Estates under $5,000 
_ tax exempt (above said sum a general tax of 
44% is imposed in addition to the rates specified 
below). To grandparents, parents, husband or 
wife, child, or descendant, adopted child, brother, 
sister, nephew, niece, son-in-law, or daughter- 
in-law, $25,000 is exempt. Rates on excess are: 
14%4% below $50,000; 1%, $50,000 to $250,000; 


tid, $250,000 to $500,000; 24) $500,000 to 
$750,000; 244%, $750,000 to” $1,000,000; 3% 
above $1,000,0' To others more remote, $1, 


is exempt, and rates on excess are: 5% up to 
$50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 7%, $250,000 
-t0 $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000. © Obligations 
—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of last sick- 
ness; 3, debts due U. S.; 4, State and town taxes; 
5, wages up to $100; 6, other claims presented 
within six months; 7, all other debts. If property 
insufficient to pay all debts of any class, creditors 
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of that class shall be paid ratably, and no pa} 


ment shall be made to creditors of any class until 
all of preceding class or classes have been pi -- 


in full 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tar—To husband, wife, 
minor child, minor grandchild, adult child, adult 
grandchildren, father or mother, on amount in 
excess of exemption; up to $20,000, 1%; $20,000 
to $40,000, 2%: $40,000 to $80,000, 3%; ,000 
to $150,000, 4%: $150,000 to $300,000, 5%; in 
excess of $300,000, 6%. To lineal ancestor, 

lineal descendant (other than above), brother, 

sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, on amount in 
excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%; to $40,- 

000, 3%; to $80,000, 4%; to $150,000, 5%; to 

$300,000, 6%; over $300,000, 7%. To any other 

beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4%, 6%. 

8%, 10%, 12% and 14%. Exemptions—Husband 

or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult child, 

father or mother, $5,000; lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, etc., $500; 
any other beneficiary, $200. Devises or bequests 
for educational, religious, or public charities in 
this State, or for city or town for public purposes, 
entirely exempt. Act of Feb. 23, 1922. Obdliga- 
tions—1, Funeral, last sickness, 
administration expenses; 2, debts due to public; 
3, judgments, mortgages and executions; 4, rent; 
5, bonds, contract debts. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Tazr—Primary rates: To wife 
or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on éxcess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 
band, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
not less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or sister, or descendant a wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter, 3%. 
To brother or sister of father or mother, or a 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of decedent, 4%; to aly person or persons 
in any other degree than as above, or strangers, 
or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times the primary rate; 
$50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000, 
4 times the primary rate. Hzemptions—aAll 
property transferred to public corporations within 
the State for strictly county, township, school or 
municipal purposes, property of clear value of 
$10,000 transferred to widow or husband of 
decedent, each lineal issue, or adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged children and issue of such, 
lineal ancestors of decedent, exemption, $3,000; 
$500 exemption to brother or sister of decedent 
or descendants of such, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter; $200 exemption to brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such; $100 exemption to others. Entire exemp- 
tion to hospitals, colleges, churches, etc., and 
charitable institutions, deductions to be made of 
amounts received-from outside the State. Obdliga- 
tions—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of last 
sickness; 3, administration expenses; 4, wages for 
60 days; 5, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 6, all 
other claims against the estate except that debts 
secured by liens have preference, according to 
priority, on any specific property. 


TENNESSEE—Taz—To husband, wife or direct 
descendants, child adopted in conformity with 
laws of State, or ascendants of person making 
transfer, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; on next 
$25,000, or any part thereof, 144%; on next 
$50,000, 2%; on next $400,000, 3%; on $500,000 
and all over that sum, 5%. To all others, from 
$1,000 to $50,000, 5%; on next $50,000, 6%; 
on next $50,000, 7%; on next $50,000, 8%: on 
next $50,000, 9%; 10% on_$250,000 and all over 
that sum. Zzempt.ons—Property of intestate, 
testator or grantor when clear market value is 
less than $1,000. Property of clear market value 
of less than $10,000, transferred to wife, direct 
descendants and ascendants, or either of them, 
of person from whom transfer is made, the estate 
to be treated as a whole. All property trans- 
ferred to municipal corporations for strictly 
municipal purposes. Property devised or trans- 
ferred to any church for purely religious purposes, 
to any school or college for purely educational 
purposes, to any hospital or bona-fide charitable 
institution. Odligutions—l, Transfer and in- 
heritance taxes are included as debts in settle- 
ment of estate. . 


TEXAS—Taz—On property to or for use of hus- 
band or wife, direct lineal descendants or ascend- 
ants of decedent, or to legally adopted child, or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son; likewise to 
religious, educational or charitable organizations 
in State, bequest to be used within State, in 
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_ excess of $25,000 a graduated tax from 1 
_ to (for over $1,000,000) 6%. To brother 4 Sine 
ter of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in 
excess of $10,000, a graduated tax from 3% up 
to (for over $1,000,000) 10%. To uncle or aunt 
rt ne or descendant of such, in excess of 
Beer ans 
ou tate, or to any reli ; 

tional or charitable organization Pontat wintne 
within the State, 


$500, a graduated tax of from 5 
Z to (for over $1,000,000) 20%. Odtigations—<. 
Funeral and last sickness expenses: 2, adminis- 
tration expenses; 3, debts secured by mortgage 
or other debts presented within twelve months, 
and debts presented after twelve months. 


UTAH—Taz—$10,000 of each estate exempt; 
tax 3%, $10,000 to $25,000; 5% above $25,000: 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses the only pre- 
ferred obligations. The term ‘debts’ shall in- 
clude local or State taxes due at time of death, 
court costs, statutory fees of executors, adminis~ 
trators or trustees. 


VERMONT—Taz—To husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter, child adopted during 

. Ininority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, 
no tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000: 
between $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; between 
$25,000 and $50,000, 2%; between $50,000 and 
$250,000, 4%; over $250,000, 5%. To all others, 
5%. Exemptions, devises or bequests for chari- 
table, religious or educational societies or institu- 
tions, cemetery purposes created or existing under 
laws of this State, to a Bishop in his ecclesiastical 

; ey. for religious uses in this State. Obdliga- 

” tions—1, Funerai expenses; 2, taxes; 3, debts due 

to State; 4, debts due to U.S. These claims are 
to be paid first without being allowed by com- 
missioners. Expenses of last illness and wages 
due within 3 months, not over $150 per creditor, 

e to be allowed if approved by commissioners. 

a A headstone to cost not over $25 is permitted 
to an insolvent estate. 


VIRGINIA—Taz—To husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, in excess of exemption 
and up to $50,000, 1%; in excess of $50,000 and 
up to $100,000, 2%; in excess of $100,000 and up 
to $500,000, 3%; in excess of $500,000 and up 

> to $1,000,000, 4%; in excess of $1,000,000, 5%. 

, To brother, sister, nephew or niece, in excess of 

2 exemption, amounts as above, 2%, b, 8%, 

8% and 10%. All others, in excess of exemption, 

' etc., 5%, 7%, 9%, 12% and 15%. Exemptions, 

: husband, wit , aneestor, descendant, $10,000; 

f brother, sister, nephew, niece, $4,000; others, 

$1,000. A tax of 2% is imposed upon the transfer 

at death of personal property of non-residents. 

s Obligations—1, Funeral and administration ex- 

- penses; 2, expenses of last sickness, doctor or 

druggist; 4, money owing as trustee or in fiduciary 
capacity. 


WASHINGTON—Taz—To parents, husband or 
wife, lineal descendant, adopted child or its 
descendants, $10,000 exempt. Rates on excess 
are: 1% up to $50,000; g5e" $50,000 to $100,000; 
3%, $100,000 to $150,000; $150,000 to $200,000 

%; $200,000 to $300,000, 6%; $300,000 to 
$500,000, 7%; above $500,000 10%. To brother, 

2 sister, uncle, aunt, nephew or niece, no exemp- 

% tion; the rates on the amounts stated are: 5%; 

7 6%; 8%: 10%: 12%; 15% and 20%. To others 

more remote, the rates on the same amounts are: 

10%; 12%; 15%: 20%; 25%; 30% and 40%. 

Obligations—1, eral expenses; 2, expenses of 

last sickness; 3, debts preferred by U. S. Jaws; 

4, wages, within ninety days; 5, taxes; 6, judg- 

ments and mortgages which are liens on land. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Tazr—To wife, husband, child 
or children of deceased child, or father or mother 


ited 


In many of the States the widow and children 
y are entitled to receive a small portion of the estate, 
generally varying from $100 to $500, before the 
claims of creditors are paid. Aside from such 
exempt portion of the estate, the property to be 
distributed to widow or relatives is that remain- 
ing after all creditors’ claims have been satisfied. 
" In all States where the deceased leaves a child 
or children, or descendants of any deceased child 
and no widow, the children or descendants take 
the entire estate, to the exclusion of all other rela- 

tives. The children take equal shares, and in most 
States the descendants of a deceased child together 
- take the share of their parent, excent where the 
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of decedent, not. exceeding $50,000, 2%. To 
brother or sister of decedent (not inoviehss those 
of half blood), 4%. To those further removed 
in relationship from decedent than brother or 
sister, 6%. To those of no blood relationship, 
Strangers, institutions corporate or otherwise, 
except eleemosynary institutions hereinafter 
exempt, 10% of market value of such interest 
in such property. The foregoing are termed 
primary rates. In excess of $50,000 up to and 
not over $100,000, two times primary rate; over 
$100,000 up to $150,000, 214 times; over $150,000 — 
ap $200,000, 244 times; over $200,000 up to 

0) 


$300,000, 234 times; over $300,000 up to $400,- 
000, 3 times; over $400,000 up to $500 000, 3% ~~ 
times. Upon all in excess of $500,000, 334 times 
primary rates. This example applies to a single 
beneficial interest and_not to the estate as a 
whole. Exemptions—Property transferred to 
person or corporation for educational, literary, : 
scientific, religious or charitable purposes, or to 
State, county or municipal corporation for public 
purposes, used exclusively in this State. To 
widow, $15,000; to wife, husband, child, children 
of deceased child, father or ‘mother of decedent, 
$10,000, except that exemption to children of 
child shall be per stirpes not per capita. _ Obliga-' 
ttons—1, Funeral and administration expenses; 
2, debts owing to U. S.; 3, taxes; 4, fiduciary 
obligations. : 


WISCONSIN—Tazr—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, 
lineal descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted ; 
child, and lineal issue thereof. To brothers, 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%. To uncles, 
aunts or their descendants, 6%. To all others, 
8%. When the estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,-— 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, — 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 
excess. Ezemptions—$15,000 to widow, $2,000 to — 
lineal descendants or ancestors and husband, 
and lesser amount to other relatives, down to 
$100 exemptions to strangers in blood. Obdliga- 
a ate Last sickness and funeral expenses; 2, 

ebts. t 


WYOMING—Taz—Class A. Husband, wife, par- 
ent, child, grandchild, adopted child or adopted 
parent, brother or_ sister—exempt, $10,000; 
$10,000 to $25,000, 244%; to $50000, 3%; t 


oa 
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$250,000, 5%; to $1,000.000, 6%; over $1,000,000, 
8%. Class B. Lineal ancestor or descendant, 


except those in Class A, lineal descendant of 
adopted child, lineal ancestors of adopted parent, 
wife or widow of son, husband of daughter—ex- 
empt $1,000—then 2%, 3%, 4%, 6%, 7% and 
10%. Class C. Half-sister, nephew, niece, step- 
child or step-parent—exempt $1,000—then 3%, © 
5%, 7%. 8%, 9% and 10%. Class. D. i 
other persons except Class E—exempt 
then 5%, 6%. 7%, 8%, 9% and 10%. J 
Gifts for charitable, educational or religious 
purposes exempt by law from taxation; trusts for 
charitable purposes; for city, town or public 
purposes within the State—entirely exempt. 
Deductions from gross estate to get net expenses _ 
of administration, attorney’s fees, notes and liens 
owed by estate at date of death, expense of last 
sickness and funeral, and Court costs in settle- — 
ment of probate. Obdligations—1, Funeral ex- 
enses; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, debts due 
t 8.; 4, State and town taxes; 5, wages up _ 
$100; 6, other claims presented within six months; 
7, all other debts. If property insufficient to 
pay all debts of any class, creditors of that class 
shall be paid ratably, and no payment shall be 
made to creditors of any class until all of preceding 
class or classes have been paid in full.’ \ 


UNITED STATES—(See the Federal Estate Tax 


, 


Chart on page 328.) 


descendants are all in equal degree to the deceased 
(all grandchildren, no childr surviving), when 
they share equally and do take their propor- 
tionate share of their parents’ interest. 
In most if not all of the States, the widow of a 
man who died without having made a will inherits 
one-third of the realty and one-half of the personaity, 
in all those cases in which she is not the sole blood 
heir. , 
The statutes covering inheritance of intestate 
estates vary in almost every State as to the rights of 
the several heirs. The safest course for those seeking 
information is to communicate with the Surrogate’s 
or Orphan's Probate Court in the county where the 


estate lies. 
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The Motion Picture Commission of the State of 
New York was created by the Legislature in 1921, 
and entered on its duties on Aug. 1, that year. 
An office was opened at No. 220 West 42d Street, 
New York City, where a large part of the reviewing 
of films is done. There is also a regular office at 
Albany.’ 
- In the calendar year 1923 fines imposed and paid 
totaled $800; 2,881 eliminations were made in 
- 586 films; 2,257 films were approved without elim- 
‘inations; 301 permits were granted without exam- 
ination; 2,843 original licenses were issued; 31,259 
licenses for duplicate prints were issued; 29 films 
_. were condemned in toto, and 8,850 reels were ex- 
amined. : 
_ Eliminations named in the above paragraph 
- eovered 2,260 scenes and 621 titles. 


t REASONS FOR ELIMINATIONS. 

, Reasons for eliminations applied to the follow- 
__ ing number of films: Indecent. 105; inhuman, 238; 
_ tending to incite to crime, 382; immoral or tending 
to corrupt morals, 126; sacrilegious, 29; obscene 26. 

_ _ Of the films from which eliminations were made 
_—s«2.82, were dramas; 159 , comedies; 62, comedy dramas; 
‘72, serials; 8, news; 2, educational, and 1, cartoon. 

Rt Decisions of the commission can be appealed 
_to_the courts. 
Receipts were—From licenses, $159,887; from 
permits, $1,253.50; from seals, $1,784.50; from re- 
‘screenings, $25; total, $162,950. 

enditures totaled $80,717,43, of which $56,- 
_ 822.57 represented salaries and wages. 

“The commission,” says that body in its report 
to the Governor in 1923, ‘‘was directed by the 
statute to issue permits, without examination, for 

all films which had been exhibited prior to Aug. 1, 


SERIAL NUMBERS FOR PERMITS. 
“Each permit is given a serial number and a 
leader is delivered to the owner at the time the 
If complaints 


‘scientific, religious or educational in their 
acter, without examination. 

“Licenses are only issued where an application 
has been made, the fee paid and the picture ex- 
amined and approved. At the time a picture is 
approved a license is issued and a seal is delivered 
to the applicant which he is required to exhibit 
on the screen following the main title, which con- 
tains the following words: 

**Ticensed by the Motion Picture Commission 
of the State of New York. 


« ‘No. ——. 
“Tt is unlawful to exhibit to the public for an 
“ % ‘admission fee any film within the State, unless 
there is shown with it the identification matter 
__ referred to herein. 


+ 
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Since in all our States we now levy some tax on 
the value of land, the single tax can be instituted 
by the simple and easy way of abolisning, one after 
another, all other taxes now levied and commen- 
 gurately increasing the tax on land values until we 
draw upon that one source for all expenses of gov- 
ernment, the revenue being divided between local 
government, State government, and the general 
government as the revenue from direct taxes is 
now divided between the local and State govern- 
ments, or by a direct assessment being made by the 
general government upon the States and paid by 
them from revenues collected in this manner. The 
single tax we penn is not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be- 
‘come a tax on labor. 

f In assessments under the single tax all values 
created by individual use or improvement would 
be excluded, and the only value taken into con- 
sideration would be the value attaching to the bare 
land by reason of neighborhood, etc., to be_ de 

termined by impartial periodical assessments. Thus 

the farmer would have no more taxes to pay than 
the speculator who held a similar piece of land idle, 
and the man who on a city lot erected a valuable 

‘puilding would be taxed no more than the man 

who held a similar lot vacant. The single tax in 

short would call upon men to contribcte to the 
public revenues not in proportion to what they 
produce or accumulate, but in proportion to the 
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ADVERTISING CENSORED. ‘ 

“At the time the application is made the appli- 
cants are also required to present to the commission 
for examination the advertising matter to be used 
in connection with the display of the film. i 

“This does not refer, of course, to the advertising 
matter which appears in publications, but to bill- 
boards and posters. The commission passes upon 
this advertising matter and approves or disap- 
proves the same. The same standards are applied 
to advertising matter as to films. | 

“The™ statute directs the commission to issue 
licenses for pictures whenever an application is 
made, unless the film, or some part thereof, is 
obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious 
or is of such a character that tts exhibition would tend 
to corrupt morats or incite to crime. 

“The commission in applying the standards : 
laid down by the statute has been very liberal 
in its judgment, feeling that owing to the large 
investments of producers and the short period 
during which the commission has been functioning 
in this State, it was only fair to the industry to 
give the producers the benefit of the doubt where 
there was aly question as to whether the film, or 
any part of it, came within the inhibitions laid 
down in the statute.” ’ 


1,000,000 A DAY AT MOVIES. : 

The commission estimates that 1,000,000 persons 
a day see moving pictures in New York State and 
15,000,000 a day in the United States. 

A demand for a regulation of the industry for the 
purpose of suppressing objectionable films has 
been so general that practically every civilized 
country, except some portions of South America, 
has some form of censorship for the regulation of 
the motion picture. 

England, including its dependencies, such as 
Canada, Australia and India, has a much more 
strict censorship law than exists in any part of our 


country. 
taly, Germany, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, the 

Philippine Islands, France, Spain, Russia and 

othe European countries have some form of regu- 

ation. : 

The States of Kansas, Ohio, Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Florida also have statutes for 
regulating the motion picture. 
aoe and Russia also have a form of censor- 
ship. 7 
CENSORSHIP GROWING EVERYWHERE. 
Nearly every city of any size in the United States | 
has methods of regulation or censorship of the 
motion picture where there is no general State 
a and in some instances where there are State 
aws. 

The commission warns that bad or misleading 
films are made in the United States and sent abroad; 
and that propaganda films hostile to the American 
form of government are made abroad and sent 
here, and also are made here for use here. 


THE SINCLE TAX. 
\ (From a statement by the late Henry George, sr.) 


value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
would compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for putting it to its fullest use. - The 
single tax, therefore, would— 

1st. Take the weight of taxation off the agricul- 
tural districts. 

2d. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of tax-gatherers, simplify government, and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3d. Do away with the fraud, corruption and 
gross inequality inseparable from our present . 
methods of taxation. 

4th. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom 
of trade as now exists between the States of the 
Union, thus enabling our people to share through 
free exchanges in all the advantages which nature 
has given to other countries, or which the peculiar 
skill of other peoples has enabled them to attain. 
It would destroy the trusts, monopolies, and cor- 
ruptions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 

th. It would, on the other hand, by taking for 
public use that value which attaches to land by 1 
reason of the growth and improvement of the com- 
munity, make the holding of land unprofitable to 
the mere owner and profitable only to the user. 
It would thus make it impossible for speculators 
and monopolists to hold natural opportunities un- 
labor the ill imitable fidid ot bates Nae ich the 
le of employm whic 
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‘S Sarai a ey: WILLS. 
__ A WILL OR TesTaMENT is a final disposition of a 


person's property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. All persons are competent to make a 
will except idiots, persons of unsound mind, and 
infants. In many States a will of an unmarried 
woman is deemed revoked by her subsequent mar- 
riage. A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
oraily by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and attested by 
witnesses, who must subscribe their names thereto 
ja the presence of the testator. The form of word- 
ing a will is immaterial as long as its intent is clear. 

Age at which persons may make wills is in most 
of the States 21 years. Males and females are com- 
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petent to make wills at i8 years in the following 
States: California, Connecticut, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 
Utah and the Hawaiian Islands; ‘and in the fol- 
lowing States only females. at 18 years: Colorado, ~ 
| District of Columbia, Tllinojs, “Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Washington, Wisconsin. . 

_In the following States persons of 18 years may 
dispose of .personal property only: Alabama, Ar- 
Kansas, Missouri, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
West Virginia; in Georgia any one over 14 years 
and in Louisiana any one over 16 years, is competent 
to make a will. In Colorado, persons of 17 years, 
and in New York males of 18 and females of 16 
years may dispose of personalty. Witnesses—Most 
of the States require two witnesses, except in Con- 
Necticut (3), Maine (3), Massachusetts (3), New | 
Hampshire (3), South Carolina (3), Vermont (3). 


LAW_OF CONTRACTS. 
(General Provisions of the Statutes.) 


A Contract is an agreement of two or more 
parties by which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created. One party acquires a right, enforceable 
at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, 
whbd is under a corresponding obligation to thus act 
or forbear. 

Generally speaking, all contracts which are made 
between two competent parties, for a proper con- 
sideration, without fraud and for a lawful purpose, 
are enforceable at law. 

To the creation of a valid contract there must 

1. Precise agreement. The offer of one party 
must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. 

2. There must be a consideration. Something 
of value must either be received by one party or 
iven up by the other. 

3. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding upon 
them. Married women are now generally permitted 
to contract as though single, and bind thelr separate 
‘property. ‘The contracts of an infant are generally 
not binding upon him unless ratified after attaining 
his majority. The contracts of an infant for ‘‘neces- 
saries’* may be enforced against him to the extent of 
the reasonable value of the goods furnished. It is 
incumbent upon one seeking to hold an infant to 
show that the goods furnished were in fact necessary. 

4. The party’s consent must not be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed upon. 

5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, or 
whose aim is against public policy, such as to create 
monopolies or for the corrupt procurement of legis- 
lative or official action, are void, and cannot be en- 
forced by any party thereto. 

Contracts in general are equally valid whether 
made orally or in writing, with the exception 
of certain classes of contracts, which in most of the 
States are required to be at by a note or 


memorandum in writing, signed by the party or his 
agent sought to be held liable. Some of the pro- 
visions which are adopted from the old Englis 


Statute of Frauds vary in some States, but the — 


following contracts very generally are required to 
be attested by some writing: =o 
Contracts by their terms not to be performed 
within a year from the making thereof. ; 
A promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
carriage of another person. A 
Contracts made in consideration of marriage, 
except mutual promises to marry. 


Promise of an executor or administrator to pay 


debts of deceased out of his own property. 


Contracts for the creation of rat eerie or senate a 
leases for a short 


in land, with the exception of 
term, generally one year. : 
Contracts for the sale of goods above a certai 
value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part of 
the goods delivered. 


& number of the States no such provision exists. 
In many of tne States, declarations or conveyances 
of trust estates. { 
In many States, representations as to the char- 
acter, credit, or responsibility of another person. | 
Partial performance of the contract is gen- 
erally held to dispense with the necessity for a writing. 
If the damages liable to result from the 


breaking of a contract are uncertain the parties _ i 


may agree upon a sum to which either may be entitled 
as compensation for a4 breach, which will be upheld by 
the courts, but if the sum so fixed is not designed as 


a fair compensation to the eed injured, but as a 


penalty to be inflicted, it will be disregarded. 


A party is generally excused for the failure to 


perform what he has agreed only by the act of 
God or the public enemy, except in cases involvin, 
a personal element in the work to be performed, such 


as the rendition of services, when the death or sick- | a 


ness of the party contracting to perform them is a 
valid excuse 


PROMISSORY NOTES AND CHECKS. 


Negotiable instruments, the common forms 
of which are promissory notes, checks, or other bills 
of exchange, while having the same general requisites 
as other contracts, have certain distinct features. 
The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as 
possible their free passing from band to hand like 
currency. The assignment of an ordinary contract 
leaves the assignee in no different position for en- 
forcing his rights than that of his assignor, but one 
who takes a negotiable instrument from a prior 
holder, without Knowledge of any defences to it, 
before its maturity, and gives value for it, holds it 
free of.any defences which might have been set up 
against his predecessors, except those defects that 
were inherent in the instrument itself. 

To be negotiable an instrument must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the maker (of a note) or drawer 
(of a bill or check). 

It must oul an ce ae promise or 
order to pay a certain sum money. 
~ Must be payable on demand, or at a fixed future 


time. ‘ 

Must be payable to order or to bearer. 

An instrument is negotiated, that is completely 
transferred, so as to vest title in the purchaser, 
if payable to bearer, or indorsed simply with th 
pame of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable 
to order by, the peaepemient of the party to whom 
it is payable and delivery. 

Gas who transfers an instrument by indorsement 
warrants to every subsequent holder that the instru- 
ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that if 


~ not paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he 
will pay it upon receiving due notice of non-pay-_ 


‘ment. 
To hold 2n indorser liable the holder upon its 


nompayment at maturity must give prompt notice 


of such non-payment to the indorser and that the — 


holder looks to the indorser for payment. Such 
notice should be sent within twenty-four hours. 

When an indorser is thus compelled to pay 
he may hold prior parties through whom he received 
the instrument liable to him by sending them prompt 
notice of non-payment upon receiving such notice 
from the holder. ; 

The maker of a note is liable to pay it if unpaid 
at maturity without any notice from the holder — 
or indorser. : 

Notice to one of several partners is sufficient — 
notice to 3ll. 


When a check is certified by a bavk the bank 
becomes primarily liable to pay it without notice of 


its non-payment, and when the holder of a check 
thus obtains its certification by the bank, the drawer 
of the check and previous indorsers are released from 
liability, and the holder looks to the bank for pay- 
ment. 

The drawer of a check that has been certified can’ 
Bop payment on it at the bank after it has been 
C i 


A bona fide holder of a negotiable instrument, 
that is, a party who takes an instrument regular on 
its face, before its maturity, pays value for it and has 
no knowledge, of any defences to it, is entitled to 
hold the party primarily liable responsible for its 
payment, despite any defences he may have against 
the party to whom he gave it, except such as rendered — 
the instrument void in its conception. Thus, if the 
maker of a note received no value for it or was in- 
duced to issue it phrongh fraud or imposition: they 
do not defeat the right of a bona fide holder to 
compel its payment from him, 


The required value of the goods 
sold varies in different States from $30 to $200. In ~ 


- 
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United States—Laws as. to Deeds, and Bankruptcy. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS. 


AN AckNownEpemenr is the act of declaring qhe 
execution of an instrument before an officer author- 
Ysed to certify to such declaration. The officer cer- 
tiftes to the fact of such declaration, and to his knowl- 
edge of the person, so declaring. Conveyances or 
Aeeds of land to be entitled to be recorded must first 
be acknowledged before a proper officer, Most of 
the States nave forms of acknowledgments, which 
should be followed. 

Acknowledgments may be taken in general by 
Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 
Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
Masters in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
Clerks, Mayors and Clerks of incorporated cities, 
within their respective jurisdictions. 


REQUISITES TO VALID DEED. 


The requisites to a valid deed are the same in gen- 
eral as other contracts, but the appointment of an 
attorney to exeoute a deed for anotner person must 


In general be executed with the same formalities 
requisite to the deed itself. 

SEALS or their equivalent (or whatever is intended 
as such) are necessary in Alaska, Connecticut, Dela 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, _ Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. In almost all the States deeds 
by corporations must be under seal. FORMS are 
prescribed or indicated by the statutes of most of the 
States except Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana. 
SEPARATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT by wife is required in 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, ONE WITNESS to 
the execution of deeds is required in District of Colum- 
bia, Maine (customary), Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey (usual), Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. Two 
WYTNESSES to the execution of deeds are required in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Genres, oe 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. $ 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


(Sxtracts from the United States Bankruptcy Act 


Sec. 4. Wao May Brcomse BANKRUPTS.—(@ 
Any person, except a municipal, railroad, insurance 
of banking corporation, shall be entitled to the ben- 
efits of this act as a voluntary bankrupt. 

(®) Any natural person, except & wage-earner or a 
person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of 
the soll, any unincorporated company, and any 
moneyed, business, or commercial corporation, 
except a municipal, railroad, Insurance, or banking 
eorporation, owing debts to the amount of one 
thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged an in- 
votuntary bankrupt upon default or an impartial 
trial, and shall be subject to the provisions and 

titled to the benefits of this act. The bankruptcy 

a corporation shall not release its officers, direc- 
tors, or stockholders, as such, from any lability 
under the laws of a State or Territory or of the 
United States. (80 Stat. 547. 32 Stat. 797. 36 
Stat, $39) 
DUTIES OF BANKRUPTS. : 

Sec, 7. Dutms OF BANKRUPTS—(a) The bank- 
rupt shall (1) attend the first meeting of his creditors, 
If directed by the court or a Judge thereof to do so, 
and the hearing upon his application for a discharge, 
if tiled; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the court; 
& examine the correctness of all proofs of claims 

led against his estate; (4) execute and deliver such 
yy as shall be ordered by the court; (5) execute 

© his trustee transfers of all his property in foreign 
countries: (6) Immediately inform his trustee of any 
attempt, by his creditors or other persons, to evade 
the provisions of this act, coming to nis knowl . 
(7) yn_oase of person having to his knowl 
proved a false claim against his estate, disclose that 
et Immediately to his trustee; (8) vrepare, make 
oath to, and file in court within ten days, unless 
further time is granted, after the adjudication if an 
involuntary bankrupt, and with the petition if a 
voluntary bankrupt, 8 schedule of his property, 
Showing the amount and Kind of property, the loca- 
tion thereof, its money value, in detail, and a list of 
his creditors, showing their residences, if known (if 
unknown that fact to be stated), the amount due 
oy x them, the consideration f, the security 


copy of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and 
one for the trustee; and (9) when present at the first 
meeting of his creditors, and at such other times as 


cerning the conducting of his business, the cause 
of his bankruptey, his dealt with his creditors and 
other persons, the amount, d, and whereabouts 


may a ; the administration and settlement of his 
estate; but no testimony given by him shall be offered 
in evidence against him in any criminal prone 

Provided, however, that he shall’ not ub 

to attend a meeting of his creditors, or at or for an 
examination at a place more than one hundred and 
HS miles distant his home or principal place of 
business, or to examine claims except when presented 


of July 1, 1898, as amended by Bubseguens acts.) 


to him, unless ordered by the court, or s Judge theve- 
of, for cause shown, and the bankrupt shall be d 
his actual expenses from the estate when examined 
or required to attend at any place other than the 
city, town, or village of his residence. 


ALLOWABLE DEBTS. 


Sec. 63. DEBTS WHICH May BE PROVED.—(a 
Debts of the bankrupt may be proved and allow 
against his estate which are (1) a fixed liability as 
evidenced by a judgment or an instrument in writing, 
absolutely ee ss the time of the filing of the 
petition against . Whether then payable or not, 
with any interest thereon which would have been 
recoverable at that date, or with a rebate of in- 
terest upon such as were not then payable and did 
not bear interest ; (2) due as costs taxable against 
an involuntary bankrupt who was at the time of 
the fling of the petition _— him plaintiff in a . 
cause of action which would pass to the trustee and 
which the trustee declines to prosecute after notice; 
(3) founded upon a claim fo: taxable costs incurred 
in BS faith by a creditor before the filing of the 

tion in an action to recover a provable debt; 
4) founded upon an open account, or upon a con- 
tract express or implied; and (5) founded upon 
provable debts reduced to judgments after the filing 
of the pet tion and before the consideration of the 
bankrupt's application for a dise . less costs in- 
curred and interest accrued after the filing of the 
pee and up to the time of the entry of such 
udgments. 2 

(©) Unliquidated claims against the bankrupt 
may, pursuant to applications to the court, be liqui- 
dated In such manner as it shall direct, and may 
th be proved and allowed against his estate. 


DEBTS, NOT AFFECTED. 


(Sc, 17. Deets Nor Arrecrep BY DISCHARGH.— 
a discharge in bankruptey shall release a bank- 
rupt from all of his provable debts, except such as 
(first) are due as a tax levied by the United States, 
the te, county, district, or municipality in which 
he resides; (second) are liabilities for obtaining 
property by false pretenses or false representation, 
or for wilful and malicious injuries to the person or 
property of another, or for alimony due or to become 

ue, or for maintenance or support of wife or child, 
or for seduction of an unmarried female, or for breach 
of promise of marriage accompanied by seduction, 
or for eriminal conversation; (third) have not been 
duly scheduled in time for a, and allowance, with 
the name of the creditor, if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceed in bankruptey; or (fourth) were 
created by his ud, embezzlement, misappropri- 
ation, or defalcation while acting as an officer or in 
any fiduciary capacity; or (fifth) are for wages due 
to hae Dn travelling or city salesmen, or 
servants, which have been earned within three 
months before the date of commencement of the 
proeeedt in bankruptey; or (sixth) are due for 
moneys of an employee received or retained by his 
employer to secure the faithful performance by such 
employee of the terms of a contract of employment, 
(As amended by Act of January 7, 1922), ’ 
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‘INTEREST LAWS AND sT 


| INTEREST LAWS.| STATUTES OF LIM. 


ae 
A Rate Open 
TERRI- | Legal| Allowed toon Notes,! Ac. 
TORIES: | Rate. by ents+l¥ears. |counts, 
Contract.| ¥€8"s- ears, 
PerCt.} Per Ct. 
Alabama.. . 8 8 20 6 3 
Alaska... .. 8 12 10 6 6 
Arkansas.../6 to 10} 0 to 10 10 5 3 
Arizona... . 6 10 4 4 3 
California. . 7 12 5 4 4 
Colorado... 8 12 20 6 6 
Connec’cut. 6 6 (k 6 6 
Delaware. . 6 6 100% 6 3 
Dist of Col. 6 8 12 3 3 
Florida... 8 10 20 5t 3 
Georgia... 7 8 7 6 4t 
8 12 20 6 6 
10 6 5 4 
5 ow cA 10 5 
6 8 20 10 6 
a 6 8 20 10 5 
Kansas. ... 6 10 5 5 3 
Kentucky... 6 6 5 15 2 
Louisiana. . 5 8 10 5 3 
Maine..... 6 12 6-20 | 6-20 6 
Maryland : fa 6 ee 3 3 
SRS ny rate G 6 6 
Michigan. 5 7 10 6 6 
Minnesota. 6 10 10 6 6 
ee. 6 8 7 6 3 
Missouri... 6 8 10 ; 10 5 


i United ‘States—I nterest ‘Laws; Pawnht oking Rates. 


(For statutes of limitations in criminal cases see matter 


ATUTES OF LIMITATIONS. 
at end of crimes and penalties.) 
INTEREST LAWS. 


STATE 
»_AND Rate Open 
Eig Legal Allowed heats Notes, pe 
a ate, y ’| Years .!coun 
Contract, | Years veart: 
nea, chet te ba Ph: 0 8 
ontana. .. 1 
Nebraska. . 7 10 5 5 a 
Nevada... . 7 7 6 4 
N. Hamp.. 6 6t 20 6 6 
New Jersey 6 6 20 6 6 
sets von » a 12 6 4 
ew York.. 6t 20 > 
N. Carolina 6 6 . ~ Se 3 
N. Dakota 6 10 10 6 6 
hi6 es. 6 8 21 15 6 
Oklahoma 6 10 5 5 3 
Oregon 6 10 10 6 6 
Serres 6 6 5”) 6t 6 
Porto Rico. 6 12(e) 5 3 3 
Rhode Isl. . 6f |Any rate.| 20 Ol eG 
S. Carolina, 7 8 10 6 6. 
S. Dakota.. 7 12 20 6 6 
6 6 1 6 6 
6 10 10 4 2-4 
8 i2 8 6 aoe 
6 (m) 6 6 (ny 6 
6 6 20 5 3 
6 12 6 3 
6 6 10 10 5 
"i 6 10 20 (0) 6 G; he 
Wyoming. . 8 12 10 10 eo 


* Under seal, 10 years. 
tt New York has legalized an 
§ Six years from last item on either side. 
years. (c) Witnessed, 20 years. 
courts. (e) Pawnbrokers, 4 per cent. per month. 
(i) Subject to renewal. (i) 
nessed promissory note, 14 years. 

In New York a judgment ceases after 10 years 

PENALTIES 

Penalties for usury differ in various States. Cali- 
fornia, first offense fine of $25 to $300, or prison, 
not over 6 months or both; subsequent offenses fine 
$100 to $500, or prison 6 months to year. Colorado, 
fine not over $300, and prison not over 6 months. 
Maine, Massachusetts (except on loans of less 


than $1,000), have no provisions on the subject. 


Loss of principal and interest is the penalty in Arkan- 
Sas and New York. Loss of principal in Delaware 
and in Oregon entire debt. 

Loss of interest in Alabama, Arizona, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina (double amount if paid), North 
Dakota (double amount if paid), Porto Rico, South 


’ 


New York: 3 per cent. per month for six months, 
less than $100; 2 per cent. per month thereafter; 
2 per cent. per month first six months, over $100, 
or 1 per cent. per month thereafter. All interest 
must be paid in full at the expiration of twelve 
months or new ticket issued, starting the trans~ 
action over again. 

Massachusetts: On loans of $1 or less, 5 per cent. 
for the first week and 2 per cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of from $1 to $3, 4 per cent. 
for the first week, 214 cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of $3 to $10,:3 per cent. for 
the first week and 2 per cent. for each week there- 
after; on loans of over $10 to $25, 1 per cent. a 
week; on loans over $25 to $100, 3 per cent. a 
month and each fraction thereof; on loans of 
over Lee 2 per cent. a month and each fraction 


ereof. 
New Hampshire (Concord): On loans of $1 or less, 
5 cents for the first week, 2 cents for each week 
thereafter; over $1 to $3, 4 per cent. for the first 
week and 2% r- cent. each week thereafter; 
' over $3 to $10, 3 per cent. for the first week and 
2 per cent. each week thereafter; over $10 to 
28° 2% per cent. for the first week, 2 per cent. 
each week thereafter; over $25 to $50, 
cent. for the first week and 1 per cent. 
week, thereafter; over $50 to $100, 11% per cent. 
for the week, per cent. each week there- 
> after; over $100, 1 per cent. per week. 
Virginia: 10 per cent. per month on loans of $25 
or less; 5 per cent. per month on loans of over 
$25 and not more than $100; 3 per cent. per 
__ © month on loans over $100. 
_ Rhode Is!and: 5 per cent. per month on loans of 
; $50 or Jess first six months; 24% per cent. per 
‘Month on loans of $50 thereafter; 244 per cert. 
per month on loans of more than $50. oe 


+ Unless a different rate is expressly stipulated. 
y rate of interest on call loans of $5,000 
(a) Judgments, 6 per cent. 

(d) Thirty-five years in Courts of Rec 
(f) Ceases to be a lien after the period unless revived, — 
Not of record, 6 years. 


PAWNBROKING RATES ALLOWED BY LAW. 


t Under seal, 20 years. 
or upward on collateral security.™ 
(>) Justice Court judgments, 6 
ord, eighteen years in inferlor 


(k) No limit. (m) No statute. 


to be a lien on real estate. 


FOR USURY. oe, 
Carolina, Virginia, Washington (double amount if 
paid), Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In Alaska, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, double the amoun oy 
of interest collected. In Minnesota usurious con- 4 
tract is void. Borrower may lose both principal — 
and interest. In South Dakota taking over 10% on 
real estate loan punishable by fine of not over $500. 

Loss of excess of interest in Connecticut, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont 7 
and West Virginia. Loss of principal and ba Paci i 
in Rhoae Island, not over 30% of amount exceeding ; 
$50 or more than 5% per month for first six months 
of amount less than $50. In New Mexico, fine and 
forfeiture of double amount collected. ct 


(n) Except wit- 


ry 


é 


Connecticut: 
to 315; 3 per cent. per month on loans up to $5 
2 per cent. per month on loans over $50. ’ 
Vermont: 5 per cent. perzmonth up to $50; 3 per 
cent. per month over $50. Law also allows a 
sieeee charge, agreement to be made by both 
parties. ra 
New Mexico: 10 per cent. per month. y 
Ohio (Cincinnati): 10 per cent. per month on small 
loans. This State, in an act, section 6339-3, 
passed in the General pase May 14, 1921, 
and approved June 7, 1921, filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, June 8, 1921, provides: ‘Ni 


+ 
eee ¢ 
, 


5 per cent. per month on loans up 


. 


{ 


‘o 1 
licensee shall charge, receive, or demand in excess of — 
5 per cent. per month interest on any loans, or dis- 
count on any conditional purchase, up to and in- 
cluding the sum of $25, or in excess of 3 per cent. 
per month on loans or discounts above $25." 
Texas (El Paso): 10 per cent. per month. 
Indiana: 344 per cent. per month. 
Maine: 34 per cent. per month. 
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Arizona: 4 per cent. per month. 
Colorado: 3 per cent. per month. 
Illinois: 3 cent. per month. 
Montana: 


per cent, per month. 
i Seah 3 per cent. per enone ee 


‘3 per cent. per month, with no charge 


ith no charge less 


per cent, per month and 3 per cent. 

per month extra, storage. 

Pennsylvania: 5 per cent. per month storage, 
one-half per cent. interest per month 

Maryland: 2% per cent. per month. 

Georgia: 5 per cent. per month, and 25 cents for 


wisconsin (Racine): General practice is to charge 
onsin. (Racine): 
10 per cent. per month. No law as to what shall 
be charged. 


~.The Secretary of State of the United States, 
Charles E. Hughes, in an address delivered before 
the American Bar Association at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 30, 1923, restated the genesis and scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine as it stands to-day, one hundred 
years after its promulgation. The Secretary’s main 
points were: : 
_ The Monroe Doctrine had its dramatic setting as 
& striking and carefully formulated announcement, 
but it was in no sense a departure or something 
novel or strange engrafted upon American policy. 
The people of the United States had watched with 
deep sympathy the long struggle of our Southern 
neighbors for independence. The Republic of 
Colombia was recognized in 1822, the Government 
' of Buenos Ayres and the States of Mexico and Chili, 
early in 1823. Deeply interested as we were in the 
development of republican institutions, the United 
_ States did not hesitate because of the political form 
of government and was the first to recognize the 
independent Empire of Brazil in May, 1824, and this 
- was followed by the recognition of the Federation of 
_ Central American States in August of the same year. 
Meanwhile. the Holy Alliance formed by the sover- 
eigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia had sought to 
enforce the divine right of kings against the progress 
of liberal principles. Joined by France, they under- 
took ‘'to put an end to the system of representative 
government’ and after France had proceeded ac- 
cordingly to restore the rule of Ferdinand VII. in 
Spain, it was proposed to direct their efforts to the 
overthrowing of the new governments erected out of 
the old colonies of Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 
- This was the situation 100 years ago—in August, 
_ 1823—when George Canning, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, wrote his celebrated letter to Richard Rush, 
_ American Minister in London, suggesting a joint 
_ declaration, in substance, that the recovery of the 
colonies by Spain was hopeless; that neither Great 
_ Britajn nor the United States was aiming at the 
_ -__ possession of any portion of these colonies; and that 
_-—s- they ‘could not see with indifference any portion of 
bal them transferred to any other power. Great Britain, 
a? however, had not at that time recognized the new 
; _ States in Spanish America, and this made a point of 
_ distinction. Correspondence followed between 
Presidents Monroe and Jefferson and Madison, whose 
 , advice he sought. It was after mature deliberation 
_ by the President and his Cabinet. which contained 
Brie, 
7 as 
sit 


‘eal 


‘but John C. Calhoun and William Wirt, that the 
American position was formally stated. It was 
deemed advisable to make a separate declaration of 
policy and this was formulated in President Monroe's 
Message of December 2, 1823. 

The doctrine is set forth in two paragraphs of this 
message, The first of these had a genesis distinct 
’ from the situation of the former colonies of Spain. 
It grew out of the question of Russian claims on the 
- northwest coast of North America. The Russian 
Emperor had issued a ukase in 1821 prohibiting citi- 
zens of other nations from navigating and fishing 
within 100 Italian miles of the northwest coast of 
North America from Bering Straits to the fifty- 
first parallel of north latitude. Protests had fol- 
lowed. In July, 1823, Secretary Adams informed 
_ the Russian Minister that the United States ‘‘should 
contest the right of Russia to me territorial estab- 

lishment on this continent, and that we should 
assume distinetly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new Euro- 

an colonial establishments."’ It was in connection 
: ith this pretension of Russia that President Mon- 
_ roe, after adverting to the proposal of arranging the 
respective rights and interests on the northwest 
coast by amicable negotiations, declared in his 
message; . 

“In the discussions to which this interest has 
given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle, in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any Buropean powers.”’ 

The other paragraph of President Monroe's mes- 
sage bore upon the situation of our neighbors to the 
south, as follows: 

“In the wars of the Euro 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 

t is only when our tights are involved or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation 
for our defense, With the movements in this hemi- 
sphere we are, of necessity, more intimately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the allied powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America, * * * 


‘not only John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 


an powers in matters 


pi 
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Doctrine. 


“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their indepen- 
dence and have maintained it and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.” ‘ 

Properly understood, it is opposed (1) to any non- 
American action encroaching upon the political 
independence of American States under any guise 
and (2) to the acquisition in any manner of the con- 
trol of additional territory in this hemisphere by 
apy non-American power. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a legislative pro- 
nouncement; it has been approved by action of 
Congress, but it does not rest upon any Congressional 
sanction. It has had the implied indorsement of the 
treaty-making power in the reservations to the two 
Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907, but it is not 
defined by treaty and does not draw its force from 
any international agreement. It is not like a con- 
stitutional provision deriving its authority from the 
fact that it is a part of the organic law transcending 
and limiting executive and legislative power. It is 
not a part of international law, maintained by the 
consent of the civilized powers and alterable only at 
their will. 
of the United States and repeated in one form or 
another by Presidents and Secretaries of State in 
the conduct of our foreign relations. Its significance 
lies in the fact that in its essentials, as set forth by 
President Monroe and as forcibly and ee a 
asserted by our responsible statesmen, it been 
for 100 years, and continues to be, an integral part 
of our national thought and purpose, expressing a 
profound conviction which even the upheaval caused 
by the Great War, and our pa in that 
struggle upon European soil, has not uprooted or 
fundamentally changed. 


It is a policy declared by the Executive © 


~ 


The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of aggression; — 


it is a policy of self-defense. It was asserted at atime 
when the danger of foreign aggression in this hemi- 
sphere was very real, when the new American States 


; had not yet established a firm basis of independent 


national life, and we were menaced by threats of old 
world powers directed against republican institutions, 
It nets remains an assertion of the principle of national 
security. 

As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
is distinctively the policy of the United States, the 
Government of the United States reserves to itself 
its definition, interpretation and application, This 
Government has welcomed the recognition by other 
Governments of the fact and soundness of this policy 
and of the appropriateness of its application from 
time to time. 

But the United States has not been disposed to 
enter into engagements which would have the effect, 


of submitting to any other power or to any concert | 
of powers the determination either of the occasions - 


upon which the principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
shall be invoked or of the measures that’ shall be 
taken in giving it effect. As President Wilson ob- 
served: ‘The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. It always 
has been maintained and always will be maintained 
upon her own responsibility.” 

This implies neither suspicion nor estrangement. 
It simply means that the United States is asserting 


& separate national right of self-defense, and that in ~ 


ee of this right it must have an unhampered. 
ration. : 

The policy of the Monroe Doctrine does not in- 
fringe upon the independence and sovereignty of 
other American States. Misconception upon this 
point is the only disturbing influence in our relations 
with Latin American States. The declaration of our 


purpose to oppose what is inimical to our safety does ; 


not imply an attempt to establish a protectorate 


any more than a similar assertion by any one of the. 


great southern republics of opposition to conduct on 
the part of any of the others endangering its security 
would aim at the establishment of a protectorate. 

We utterly disclaim as unwarranted the observa- 
tions which occasionally have been made implying 
a claim on our part to superintend the affairs of our 
sister republics, to assert an overlordship, to consider 
beast bn o our ep our own domain 
as the aim of our policy and to make our er the 
test of right in this hemisphere. ney 

Such assertions do not express our national pur’ 


_ fixed was Benjamin Franklin; the next oldest was 


g * ¥ 


———- 


Dose; 

_ to the fundamental principles of our institutions 
and of our foreign policy which has sought to reflect 
with rare exceptions, the ideals of liberty; they men- 
ace us by stimulating a distrust which has no real 
foundation.~ They find no sanction whatever in the 
Monroe Doctrine. There is room in this hemisphere. 
without danger of collision, for the complete recog- 
nition of that doctrine and the independent sover- 
eignty of the Latin-American republics. 

We have grown rich and powerful. but we have 
not outgrown the necessity, in justice to ourselves 
and without injustice to others, of safeguarding our 
future peace and security. By building the Panama 
Canal we have not only established a new and con- 
venient highway of commerce but we have 
created exigencies and new conditions of strategy 
and defense. It is for us to protect that high- 
way. 

It may also be necessary for us at some time to 
build another canal between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans and to protect that. I believe that 
the sentiment of the American people is practically 
unanimous that in the interest of our national safety 
We could not yield to any foreign power the control 
of the Panama Canal or the approaches to it, or the 
obtaining of any position which would interfere with 
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they belie our sincere friendship; they are false 


? 


claration. 


ee eet one eS Se we 
or would menace the freedom | 


our right of protection 
of our communications, 


| So far as the region of the Caribbean Sea is con- 


cerned it may be said that if we had no Monroe Doc- 
trine we should have to create one. * * * The 
United States has rights and obligations which that 
doctrine does not define. And in the unsettled con- 
dition of certain countries in the region of the Carib- 
bean it has been necessary to assert these rights and 
obligations as well as the limited principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. * * * 

The disturbed conditions and revolutionary ten- 
dencies in some of the Central American republics 
have given great solicitude to the Government of 
the United States, and its efforts have been directed 
to the promotion of tranquillity and stability. This 
is in the interest of the maintenance of the unim- 
paired integrity and sovereignty of these republics. 

It is apparent that the Monroe Doctrine does not 
stand in the way of Pan-American co-operation; 
rather it affords the necessary foundation for that 
co-operation in the independence and security of 
American States, * * * 

With the passing of 100 years it remains a cher- 
ished policy, inimical to no just interest and deemed 
to be vitally related to our own safety and to the 
Deaceful progress of the peoples of this hemisphere. 


SICNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
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Franklin, Benjamin 
Gerry, Elbridge. . 
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Taylor, 1 4A oer oR 
, Thornton, Mai 
Walton, Geo 
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The oldest signer when the signatures were af- 


Stephen Hopkins. ae 
_ The first of the signers to die was John Morton, 
he second was Button G, Winnett, 


..|Albany, N. Y 
...|Prince George Parish, S. C.... 
...|New London, P. 
.|Middleton Place, S. C........ 
...|Morrisania, N. Y 
= Laika ages England 


. {Elizabeth City, Va. 


town meeting at Mendon, Worcester County, 
| in 1773. 


Date of 
Death. © 


Birthplace. 
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The earliest known attempt in the American 


independence was at a 
colonies of a declaration of pe eee 


There was also the Mecklenburg, N. C., declaration 
for independence, May 31, 1778. 2 Nae 
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Declaration of Rndepenvence. 


(Unanimously adopted, July 4, 1776; signed by 54 delegates, Aug. 2, 1776.) 


WHEN, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
_ Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
‘i the causes which impel them to the separation, 
__-_—-—s We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
a id these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 
+ Government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
Or ‘is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
_ Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should not be 
: _ changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
_. _ \ngly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 
_ more disposed to suffer, while evils aresufferable, than 
F re to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
_ they areaccustomed. But whena long train of abuses 
aud usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
__ Qbject evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
__ lute Despotism, it is their right, it is their-duty, to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is 
how the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history 
_ of the pre ent King of Great Britain is a history of 
- repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment. of an absolute 
Tyranny’ over these States. To prove this, let 
____ Facts be submitted to a candid world. 
vel ae He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
- some and necessary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
- immediate and pressing importance, unless Suspended 
. he ‘in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 
» and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. 
a. He hasrefused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
7 dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formid- 
able to tyrants only. 
; He has called together legislative bodies at places 
- unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their public Records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing. them into compliance with his measures. 
He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions 
‘ao on the rights of the people. 
iS _ He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
_ __ tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
e Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
‘returned to the People at large for their exercise; the 
State remaining in the mearitime exposed to all the 
ane ers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. : 

‘He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 

others to encourage their migration hither, and 
San the conditions of new Appropriations of 
nds. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 

by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected 4 multitude of New Offices, and 


sent hither swarms ot Officers to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent 
of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our Jaws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us: For pro- 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the worJd: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury; 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Law; and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
~—— our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. In every 
stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. repeated 
Petitions have been answered by repeated injury. 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. Nor have We been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend’ an’ unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us: We have reminded ‘them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native ‘justice and magna- 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. hey too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity, We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. 

WE_ THEREFORE, the REPRESENTATIVES of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN GENERAL 
Conaregss, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions. 
do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and 
DECLARE, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be FREH AND INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts ‘and 
Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 


we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. Rely 


- 
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The Constitution originally consisted of a Preamble 
and seven~Articles, and in that form was ratified 
; by a convention of the States, Sept. 17, 1787. The 
; Government under the Constitution was declared in 
effect on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. The 
signers of the original Constitution, by virtue of 
their membership in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. NEW HAMPSHIRE — John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman. MASSA CHUSETTS—Nathaniel 
Gorham, Rufus King. Connecricur—Wm. Saml. 
Johnson, Roger Sherman. New YorRK—Alexander 
Hamilton. New JERSEY—Wil. Livingston, David 
Brearley, Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. PENNSYIL- 
VANIA—B. Franklin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitz 
simons, James Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, 
Jared Ingersoll, Gouv. Morris. DELAWARE—Geo. 
Read, John Dickinson, Jaco. Broom, Gunning 
Bedford jun, Richard Basset. MARYLAND—James 
McHenry, Danl. Carroll, Dan. of St. Thos. Jenifer. 
VIRGINIA—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. NORTH 
CAROLINA—Wm. Blount, Hu. Williamson, Richd. 
Dobbs Spaight. SourH CARoLINA—J. Rutledge, 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide tor the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 

‘ secure the blessings of li to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this CONSTITU- 
TION for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested:) 

Ali legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 

and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a 

Representative. Representatives and _ direct 

taxes, how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacan- 

cies to be filled. Power of choosing officers, 
and of impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 


shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of: 


the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 
¥ 2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
: not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the seyeral States which may be 
included within this Union accor to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including 

those bound to service for a term of years, and 

excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 

he within three years after the first meeting of the 
t Congress of the United States, and within every 
: ent term of ten years, in such manner as 
a; they shall by law direct. ‘The number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 

nae but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
2 and until such enumeration shall be made, the State 
shall be entitled to choose 3; 

Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New 
Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
ginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 

Georgia, 3.* 


6; Vir 
5, and 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 
5. The House of ssa cs ned shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 3 
Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 
1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
_ posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 


* See Article XIV: Amendments, oe 
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Charles Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. GEORGIA—William Few, Abr. 
Attest: WILLIAM JACKsoN, Secretary. 

‘he Constitution was ratified by the thirteen 
original States in the following order: . 
saat, December 7, 1787 (yeas, 30), unani- 

ous. 3 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, vote 43 to 23. | 

wah Jersey, December 18, 1787 (yeas, 38), unani- 
mous. 

Georgia, January 2, 1788 (yeas, 26), unanimous. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788, vote 128 to 40. 
idee ep esc February 6, 1788, vote 187 to 

Maryland, April 28, 1788, vote 63 to il. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788, vote 149 to 73. 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, vote 57 to 46. 
Virginia, June 26, 1788, vote 89 to 79. : 
New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 27. 

a Carolina, November 21, 1789, vote 194 


0 77. 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32. 
(Vermont, by convention, ratified Jan. 10, 1791; 

and Congress, Feb. 18, 1791, admitted that State 

into the Union.) 


t 


Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. : 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- _ 
third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ment until the next meeting of the Legislature, | 
which shall then fill such vacancies. F i 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who s all 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen. . : 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. ' 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the: 
office of President of the United States. , 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presi 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, — 

7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to, hold and enjoy any office of honor, — 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shajl nevertheless be liable and — 
subject to indictment, triai, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. ; ~ * 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing — 
Senators. ‘ £ 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 7 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- . w 
ments. Rules. Power to punish orexpel. Journal. 

Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 

i. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its members, and 
a@ Inajority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and | 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. P 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of 
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either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

. Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 

that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. . 

"Section 6—(Compensation, Privileges. Dis- 

ay qualification in certain cases.) __ i 

ep * i The Senators and Representatives shall receive 
: a compensation for their services, to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 

- States. They shall in a'l cases, except treason, felony, 

‘and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respect- 
‘tive Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
game; and for any speech or debate in either House 
they shall not be questioned in any other place 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 

-__ ¢ivil office under the authority of the United States 
_ which shall have been created, or the emoluments 

whereof shall have been increased during such time; 

‘and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either House during his 
‘continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
pills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
- of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 

- returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
- visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, etc.) 

___ 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
‘House of Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as on other Dills. 
__ 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 

_ Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 

becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 

‘United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 

- not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
- House in which it shall have originated, who shall 

enter the objections at large on their journal, and 

- proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, 

_ it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered; and if approved by two-thirds of that House 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes 
of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against 
_ the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House 

_ , respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
‘President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
_ it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 

a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 

* ai Congress by their adjournment prevent its return; 
. _ in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 

c concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 

tatives may be necessary (except on 2 question of 

_ adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 

s _ by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, according to the 

rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

_ Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 
1. The Congress shall have power: 

_ To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 

a, excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
cS defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 

throughout the United States. 

mis eta borrow money on the credit of the United 
‘ah ates. 

_ 3, To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 

among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 
- ee an are ae pee pf eel ae 

4 uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
or throu; thout the United States. : 

~ i _5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 

_ measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 

jhe securities and current coin of the United States. 
7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

i 8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


ourt. 
J 10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
. committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
law of nations. 

11. To deciare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 

’ and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years, 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces, 
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15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions. ” Sateat §. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority oj 
training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exelusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry- 
docks, and other needful buildings. 

18. ae make all laws which en be eg ee ote 
proper for carrying into execution the forego: 
powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 
Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how apportioned. 
No export duty. No commercial preference, 
Money, how drawn from Treasury, etc. No 
titular nobility. Officers not to receive presents, 
etc.) ‘ 

1. The migration or importation of.such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 


person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 


passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the 
exercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 

ts inspection laws, and the net produce of all — 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE Ii, 

Section 1—(President; his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how a' 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- - 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. 
ident’s compensation. His oath. of office.) 

1, The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together 
with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, 
Oi sea appoint, incu 

E ¢ shall appoint, in such mannerasthe —_ 
Levislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
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$ See « as 
_~ . equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
-. sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
as ; but no Senator or Representative or ate 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
_ States shall be appointed an elector. 
__3. The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
_ least Shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify and trans- 
By Mit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the 
* United States, directed to the President of the 
> Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if there be more than one who have such a 
“ _ majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
4 no person have a majority, then from the five high- 
' ' est on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A 
quorum, for this purpose, shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
| majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
‘ choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
. dent, the person having the greatest number of 
yotes of the electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
by. ballot the Vice President.* ~ 
4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
or the United St 


bates. 

. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
Office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office. the 
same shal] devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by taw provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly wntil the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. “ 

7_ The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be inereased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
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- he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 
‘on “T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
‘i fully execute the office of President of the United 
_. - States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
w 


Sep and defend the Constitution of the United 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
ef. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, _etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officers. When 

President may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States when ealled into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive, departments upoa 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United States 
except in cases of impeachment. : 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
_ vided two-thirds of. the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 

rovided for, and which shall be established by law: 

ut the Congress may by law vest the appointment 

f such inferior officers as they think proper in the 

: 4 Be a the courts of law, or in the 
heads _ 0: artm 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
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vacancies they may happen during the recess of the 
Senate by granting commissions, which shall expire 
at the end of their next session, 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall receive 
Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission 
officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
Shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
Public ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice President, and all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section 1—(Judicial powers. x 
pensation.) . 
The judicial power of the United States shall be — 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be — 

hed during their continuance in office. : 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme — 
Court. Appellate. Trial by jury, ete. Trial, 
where.) ‘ + Sh ‘ 
l. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 

law and equity arising under this Constitution, the — 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or — 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party: to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens — 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 

a State, or the citizens thereof, and ‘foreign states, ~ 
citizens, or subjects. 2 , 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other publi 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State — 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In ali the other cases before mentioned x 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction — 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and — 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. — 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im=- — 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 
held in the State where the said crimes shall have _ 
been committed; but when not committed within 
any State the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. ie, “¢ 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. 
Punishment of.) 

1. Treason against the United States shall con-— 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhe 7 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. ‘ ; 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the __ 
punishment of treason. but no attainder of treason 
shall work MES bebe of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attained. ? 


ARTICLE Iv. 
Section 1—(Each State to give credit fo the F 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) ot 4 fee 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the (Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. a 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 

State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 

up. Persons held. to service having escaped, 

to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
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Executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. ; 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another 
shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
pe discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 

_ such service or labor may be due. 

F Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other roperty.) 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

‘ into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 

~ nor any State be formed by the junction of two 

or more States, or parts of States, without the 
sop consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

"2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
‘and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

f Section 4—(Republican form of government 

guazpanteed. Each State to be protected.) 

; The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 

and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 

against domestic violence. 


rae | ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
vegislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
all a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
=e 


¥ parenien in and out of Congress to the Con- 
_- stitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 
as to individual and State rights, led to an agree- 
ment to submit to the people immediately after 
~ ae adoption of the Constitution a number of safe- 

guarding amendments. 
uf} 


And so it was that the First Congress, at its 
cee session, at the City of New York, Sept. 25, 
1789. adopted and submitted to the States twelve 
propneed amendments—A Bill of Rights. as it was 
then and ever since has been popularly called. 
- Ten of these amendments (now commonly known 
as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to twelve 
inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows— 
New Jersey, Noy, 20, 1789; Maryland, Dee. 19, 1789; 
North Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Carolina, Jan. 
- 19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 25, 1790; Delaware, 
ay fam. 28, 1790; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790; 
~ New York, March 27, 1790; Rhode Island, June 
15, 1790; Vermont, Nov. 3, 1791; Virginia, Dec. 
15, 1791. No ratification by Connecticut, Georgia 
or Massachusetts on record. These original 
ten ratified amendments appear in order below as 
Articles I, to X. inclusive, 
. The two of the original proposed amendments 
- which were not ratified by the necessary number 
of States related, the first to apportionment of 
Representatives; the second, to compensation of 
Logo) members of Congress. 
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-_ Congress, March 2, 1861. proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any ‘State, 
th the domestic institutions thereof, including 
Bastiat held to labor or service by the laws 


of ean yoy Ohio, March 13 
atifie v 0, arch 13, 1861; M f 
Jan. 10, Tees. Iilinois (convention), Feb. 1 Boe, 


The amendment failed, for 


number of ratifications. 


THE TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS. 
‘ (They were declared in foree December 15, 1791.) 
' ARTICLE I. 

Religious Establishment Prohibited. 

Freedom of Speech, of the Press, and 

> 4 Right to Petition. 

ongress shall make no law respecting an es 
Ushment, of religion, or prohipiting the thee Borate 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of sneech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 


lack of a sufficient 
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AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT THE CONSTITUTION 
‘ INTERFERING WITH SLAVER 


. Pa 


poses, as part of this Constitution, when tified 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
First Article; and that no State, without its consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) , 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legis- 
latures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 

bound by oath or affirmation to support this 

Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 
ARTICLE VII. 
(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 


shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


——_ 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. : 


Congress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment’ te the Constitution: 


“If any citizen of the United States shall accept» 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor, 
king, prince or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit ; 
under them or either of them.” 


It was ratified by Maryland, Dec. 25, 1810; 
Kentucky, Jan. 31, 1811; Jan. 31, 1811; 
Delaware, Feb. 2, 1811; ie ei Feb. 6, 
1811; New Jersey, Feb. 13, 1811; Vermont, Oct. 
24, 1811; Tennessee, Nov, 21, 1811; Georgia, Dec. 
13, 1811; North Carolina, Dee. 23, 1811; Massachu 
setts, Feb. 27, 1812; New Hampshire, Dec. 10, 1812. 


Rejected by New York (Senate), M i 4 
Connecticut, May session, isis, South: Grrotina: ‘ 
approved 4 oe ke 28, 1811, reported un- 

ouse and not further ered” 
Dec, 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. is, isis 


The amendment failed, no 
ratifications, t having sufficient 


EROM ABOLISHING OR ~ : 


Amendment.) 


assemble and to petition the G 
redress of grievances. sai ormet 


ARTICLE II. 
‘4 eee ee Keep and Bear Arms. 
well-regulai militia bei necessal 
security of a free State, the right of the Ty ecient 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 
ARTICLE Il. ; 
No Soldier to Be Quartered in Any 
No $oldier dail in Hanah Reco uartered 
" eo ce, be 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


Right of Sea oe ana be 
rch an eizure Ri * 
The right of the people to be sete anger 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
og OE 
e e to be searched, and. 
to be selzed, =e 


the persons or things 


pile 
ites 


Sy a - ARTICLE Vv. - 
_ Provisions Concerning _ Prosecution, 
Trial and Punishment.—Private Prop- 
_ erty Not to Be Taken for Public Use, 
{ Without Compensation. 

No 
indictment of a Grand Jury, 
in the land or naval forces, 
actual service, 


‘iminal case to 


élled in any er: 
Fimselt, nor be deprived of life, 


ARTICLE VI. 
Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, Etc. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which districts shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him: to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Right of Trial by Jury. 


In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
yersy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
j shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
J otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States than aecording to the rules of the 


ury 
‘ shall be 
common law. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel P&n- 
ra ishment Prohibited. 


; Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE Ix. 
Rule of Construction of Constitution. 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
Tights shall not’ be construed to deny or disparage 


others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
Rights of States Under Constitution. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
States respectively, or to the 


are reserved to the 
people. 


a> 


ARTICLE XI. 
‘ Judicial Powers Construed. 


/ The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
id latures of the several States by the Third Congress on 
; the 5th of March, 1794, and was declared to have been 
ratified in a message from the President to Congress, 


dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


f The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 


subjects of any foreign state. 


- ARTICLE XII. 
2 Manner of Choosing President and 
Vice-President. 


the 12th of December, 1803, and was 
ae eel dated September 25, 1804. 
a@ 
chusetis, and New Hampshire. 
The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
_ tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President; 
4 and they shall make distinct list of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person having 
the greatest number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those. voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
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person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
except in cases arising 
1aval or in the militia, when in 
in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
be a witness against 
liberty, or property, 
without due procéss of law: nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just eompensation. 


a The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Eighth Congress on 
declared to have 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
Jt was ratified by 
e States except Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 


shall be taken by States, the representation from each | 


4 ing 
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consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case cf the 
death or other constitutional disability of the Pres- 
ident. The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
yy eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


ARTICLE XIII.- 
Slavery Abolished. ; 


latures of the several States by the seis Congress 
on the Ist of February, 1864, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the beak ef State 
dated December 18, 1865. It was rejected by 
and Kentucky: was conditionally ratified by 
and Mississippi: and Texas took no action. 

1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
i haan States, or any place subject to their jurisdic- 
ion. \ 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this artidle 
by appropriate legislation. . 


ARTICLE XIV. . t 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 

The following, popularly known as the Reconstruction 
Amendment, was prperes to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the Thirty-ninth Congress on the 16th 
of June, 1866, and was declared to have been ratified in 
@ proclamation by the Secretary of State, dated July 23, 
1868. The amendment got the support of 23 Northern 
States: it was rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and 10 Southern States, California took no action. 
Subsequently it was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 

1. All persons borh or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
yote at any election for the choice of Electors for 


Alabama 


Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male mem- 
bers of such State, being of twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of eg ne therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the humber of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. : 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

of United States Officials for Rebellion. 

3. No person shall be 4 Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent or holding any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an Officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature or as an exesutive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Mest at 

4, The validity of the public debt of the Uni 
States, authorized by law. including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services in 
suppressing ection and rebellion, s not be 


que vebed. But neither the United States nor any 


te shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 


tate having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall. 


The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 


elaware — 


. 


President and Vice-President of the United States, . 


cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 
he following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Fortieth Congress on 
the 27th of February, 1869, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a prociamation by the Secretary of 
State. dated March 30, 1870. It was not acted on by 
Tennessee: it was rejected by California, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Oregon: ratified by the 
remaining 80 States. New York rescinded its ratifi- 
cation January 5, 1870.. New Jersey rejected it in 
1870, but ratified it in 1871. 
_ 1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
_ previous condition of servitude. 
2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


bar f ARTICLE XVI. 
’ Income Taxes Authorized. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
_ datures of the several States by the Sixty-first Congress 
son the 12th day of July, 1909, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated February 25, 1913. The income tax amendment 
was ratified by ali the States except Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Virginia. 
_ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


, ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by 
, \ Direct Popular Vote. 
_ The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
tatures of the several States by the Sixty-second Congress 
on the 16th day of May, 1912, and was declared to have 
J _ been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
—s dated May 31, 1913. It got the vote of all the States 
except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia. 
yi 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
arn yRoved of two Senators from each State, elected by 
‘the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislatures. 


1 Vacancies in Senatorships, When Govy- 
‘ ernor May Fill by Appointment. 
___2, When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make 
* temporary pepomimant until the people fill the 
» vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct, 
' . This amendment shall not be so construed as to 
affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 


The high contracting parties declare that it is their 
firm intention to uphold the principle that three 
marine miles, extending from the coastline outward, 
and measured from low-water mark, constitute the 
proper limits of territorial waters. 

(1) His Britannic Majesty agrees that he will raise 

no objection to the Lapgtany | of private vessels under 
the British flag outside the limits of torritorial waters 
by authorities of the United States, its Territories or 
ester in order that inquiries may be addressed 
those on board:and an examination be made of 
the ship's papers for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the vessel or those on board are endeavoring 
to import or have imported alcoholic beverages 
into the United States, its Territories or possessions, 
in violation of the laws there in force. When such 
‘a inquiries and examination show a reasonable ground 
for peapicion, a search of the vessel may be initiated. 
‘ (2) If there is reasonable cause for belief that the 

i vessel has committed, or is committing or attempti 
to commit, an offense against the laws of the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, prohibiting the 
importation of alcoholic beverages, the vessel may be 
seized and taken into a port of the United States, its 
Territories or possessions for adjudication in ac- 

oordance with such laws. 


= 
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lavures of the several States by the 


Sixty-fifth Congress, — 
December 18, 1917: and on January 29, 1919. the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed tts adoption 


eo States, and declared it in effect 
Enforcement of the National Prohibition Act was in 
effect at 12 P, M., January 16, 1920, except as to 
certain sections of Title II. wherein other dates were 
specified. ‘ 

Early in 1920, the validity of the Bighteenth Amend- 
ment was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. in suits to void, brought by the States of Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, and by various brewers and 
distillers. ey z 

1.-After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress, 


ARTICLE XIX. 

Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sizjy-fifth Congress, 
having been adopted by the House of Representatives, 
May 21, 1919, and by the Senate, June 4, 1919. Cn 
August 26, 1920, the United States Secretary of State 
proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted (June 10, 
1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quariers of the States. 
The Tennessee House, August 31, rescinded its ratifi- 
cation, 47 to 24. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. (Now being noted on.) 
Federal Regulation of Child Labor. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
having been adopted, as_a joint resolution, -by the 
House of Representatives (297 to 69) on April 26,1 924, 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924. 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

Arkansas was the first State to take action on the 
proposed amendment. Its House passed the joint 
resolution (45 to 40), June 27; the Senate (15 to 13), 
June 28. The Governor signed the measure, June 29. 

The Georgia State Senate, July 3, unanimously 
rejected the amendment, and the House voted it 
down, 170 to 3. 

The amendment has failed of ratification also in 
the Legislature of Louisiana and North Carolina, 


on January 16, 


THE SHIP LIQUOR TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


(3) The rights conferred by the article shall not be 
exercised at a greater distance from the coast of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions, than 
can be traversed in one hour by the vessel suspected 
of endeavori to commit the offense. In cases, 
however, in which the liquor is intended to be con- 
veyed to the United States, its Territories or pos- 


sessions, by a vessel other than the one boarded and — 


searched it shall be the speed of such other vessel 
and not the speed of the vessel boarded which shall 
determine the distance from the coast at which the 
right under this article can be exercised. 

No penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the 
United States shall be applicable or attach to alcoholic 
liquors or to vessels or persons by reason of the car- 
riage of such liquors when such liquors are listed as 
sea stores or cargo destined for a port foreign to the 
United States * * * provided that such liquors 
shall be kept under seal continuously while the vessel 
on which they are carried remains within said terri- 
torial waters, and that no part of such liquors shall 
at any time or place by unladen within the United 
States, 1ts Territories or possessions. : 

Any claim by a British vessel for compensation 
Datta et wnt sul be ane at 
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Born. Death. 


22 
30 


Dec.» 5 


1850, July 9 
1874, stance 8 
1869, O 8 


1872; July” 


Grant's baptismal Christian name was Hiram 


Ulysses; Cleveland’s was Stephen Grover; Wilson's 


was Thomas Woodrow; Coolidge’s was John Calvin. 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. 


ee wot ie Washington, Madison, Monroe: 

7 arrison, Tyler, Taylor, pres, Arthur: 
Presbyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Lincoln, 

Cieveland, Benj. Harrison, Wilson. 

‘4 Methodists—Johnson, Grant, Hayes, McKinley. 

“ an he a gaging Adams, J . Q. Adams, Fillmore, 

c ‘aft 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Roosevel 


eke ky Donsrebatlenatet Obuides 
Disciples—Gartiel 
Jefferson did not claim membership in any de- 
nomination. 
ANCESTRY. 

; English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
f Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
7 Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
i land, B. Harrison, Taft, Coolidge. 
4 W elsh—Jefferson. 
5. Scotch—Monroe, ~Hayes. _Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
| Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. Scotch- 
oa Dutch—Harding. 
_ 
i 
a PRESIDENT. Wife’s Name. , 

a 
7 
fi Washington......... 
Md joAdaiig: 28...0... . Abigail Smith. . ve Sere ee oe 
= Jefferson...........|Martha (Wayles) Skelton..... 
, Madison............|Dolly (Payne) Todd......... 
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THE WIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Dutch—Van Buren, Roosevelt. 

The following Presidents were lawyers—J. Adams,. 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B. ‘Harrison, McKinley, — > 
Tait, Wilson, Coolidge : 
Washington was a names and surveyor; Fillmore 
and Johnson were tailors, y 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG. ©» 


The flag consists of the President's seal in 
bronze, upon a blue background, with a large white 
star in each corner. The design of this seal may 
be seen in the floor of the entrance corridor of the 
White House. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying ie 
as long as he is on board. e 

When the President is embarked on a boat he tae 
usually directs that his flag be dicciateal from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in | 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the Na-— 
tional Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 
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U. S—Presidents and Their Biograph: 


¢ es a 7 | ? 
BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR _WIVE Tae an. tyes 
The following brief biographical notes of the At White House receptions the visitors were 
Presidents and their wives are supplemental to the 
' convenient tables which precede them and of which 
- they form a part. ' 

George Washington, Federalist, born on a 
Friday, was the great-grandson of John Washington, 
who came from Yorkshire, England, with his brother, 

-_- Andrew, and settled in 1657 on a large tract he bought 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering the 
west shore of the Potomac River near its mouth. 
John Washington, the pioneer settler, led troops 
against the Seneca Indians. He had a son, Law- 
rence Washington, whose second son was Augus- 


them. ‘< - 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in the 
town of Quincy, Mass., and died there, was a great- 
grandson of Henry Adams, who came with his eight 
sons from Devonshire, England, in 1636, and settled 
on a grant of 40 acres. John was the eldest son of 
John Adams, farmer, and of Susanna Boylston 
daughter of Peter Boylston, of Brookline, Mass. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1755; taught school 
at Worcester; practiced law at Boston; ed in 
the State Legislature, in the Revolutionary Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts and in the Contin- 
ental Congress; he was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; Commissioner to France, 1778, 
with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, Minister 
to Holland; helped negotiate treaties in Europe; 
Minister to England 1785-1788; elected Vice Presi- 
dent in 1788, and again in 1792; chosen President 
in 1796. He was inaugurated at Philadelphia. 

Enraged at his failure of re-election in 1800 he 
started in his coach for Massachusetts early on March 
4, 1801, refusing to attend the inauguration of 
_ _ George’s parents moved in 1735 further up the | Thomas Jefferson. ; f 
_ Rappahannock to a point opposite Fredericksburg, John Adams was a Unitarian and was a cousin 

where they settled on a large plantation. On the} of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who also was 

_ death of his father in 1743 George returned to his/ a signer of the Declaration. He was an orator 

birthplace in Westmoreland County (then known] and a pamphleteer; a man of medium height; active, 
as Pope Creek, now called Wakefield, on Bridge’s| florid, and corpulent. He died of debility, due to 
_ Creek) to live with his half-brother, Augustine.| old age, on the same day as Jefferson. . 

When 16, George went to live with his half-brother Mrs. Adams was a daughter of the Rey. William 
Lawrence at Mt. Vernon, on the Potomac. There} Smith, a Congregational minister of Weymouth, 
ie studied mathematics and became a surveyor| Mass. Her mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a 
in the employ of William Fairfax, father of Law-| great-great-granddaughter of the Puritan divine, 
Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, Mass., and great- 
grand-niece of the Rev. John Morton of Boston. 
Mrs. Adams's older sister, Mary, was the wife of 
Judge Richard Cranch of Boston. 

_ Adams's oldest son, John Quincy Adams, became 
sixth President in 1825. A daughter, Abigail, 
married Col. William S. Smith. 

Thomas Jefferson was of Welsh descent and 
was a Republican, that is, an anti-Federalist, and 
is called the founder of what is now known as the 
Democratic Party. He was born at Shadwell, 
in Albemarle County, Va., the third of ten children. 
His mother was_a daughter_of Isham Harris, a 
rich Virginian. His father, Peter Jefferson, with 
the aid of thirty slaves tilled _a 1,900-acre tobacco 
and wheat plantation. The President died of old 
age and chronic diarrhea, in Albemarle County, 
at Monticello, which he had built from his own 
design and which creditors would have taken but 
for the financial aid of friends. 

Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not 
an orator. He served in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses with Washington, and in the Continental 
Congress; helped draft and signed the Declaration 
of Independence; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, 
as Governor of Virginia; served in the Virginia 
militia in the Revolution; negotiated, in Europe, 
treaties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice President under © 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice President; 
re-elec in 1804. - 

Jefferson was tall, raw-boned, freckled and sandy. 
He played the violin, and was a voluminous writer. 
He had no religious affiliations. 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents inaugu- 
rated at Washington. i 

Mrs. Jefferson, who was tall, slim, vivacious, 
with brown eyes, was a daughter of John Wayles, 
a wealthy lawyer of Charles City County, Va. 
Her first husband was Bathwest Skelton, who 
died before she was twenty years old. 

_ Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in 
infancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 
1836, became, in 1789, the wife of her cousin, Thomas 
M. Randolph, afterward Governor of Virginia, 
left a large eee of sons and daughters and was 
the companion of her father in his declining years; 
Mary, 1778-1804, married her cousin, John Wayles 
Eppes, and had two children, one of whom, Mrs. 
S. R. Meikleham, died at Washington in 1897. 
Mrs. Jefferson's daughters were educated at Roman 
Catholic convent schools. 

Mrs. Jefferson died nineteen years before her 
husband became President, and Mrs. Madison for 
a time acted as mistress of the White House. Later 
he abolished levees. 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born at 
Port Conway, King George County, Va., and died 
of old age at Montpelier, Orange County, Va. He 
was a son of James Madison, descendant of John 
Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a patent 
for land on Chesapeake Bay between the York 


Ivers. 4 


meh, 
, Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775,~under 
: a commission issued by Congress on June 17, that 
‘year; after winning the Revolutionary War, he 
took leave of the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, 
at Fraunces’s Tavern, New York City, and formally 
Tesigned to Congress, Dec. 23, that year, his com- 
’ ae as Lieutenant General and Commander 


_, He was President of the Convention that drafted 
_ the Constitution in 1787. 
ap The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
_ ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the British 
Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
had ed at the siege of Carthagena. 
<% Congress, on July 3, 1798. when war with France 
Was imminent, again commissioned Washington as 
Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief, but 
5 ae were averted. 
ashington’s death was due to exposure in a 
orm while riding over his estate with his managers. 
. € went to bed with a sore throat, followed by an 
_ gue, and made his will. The end came between 
? 10 and 11 o'clock on a Saturday night. A vault 
Was made for Washington’s body under the dome 
_ of the Capitol at Washington, but the remains 
were interred at Mt. Vernon. 


was a rich Virginia planter, 0 half of the town 
of Fredericksburg, on the Eo ppabenneck River, 


seated while the President and wife passed among ~ 


- and North Rivers. James Madison's paternal 


President Zachary Taylor. 


Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve children. 


A of the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Con- 
om tinental Congress; again a member of the Virginia 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Convention 
and helped draw up and signed the Federal Con- 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State under 
Jefferson; President for two terms. 
Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite, and scholarly. He spent the latter 
of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There 
was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 
Mrs. Madison, who was raised as a Quaker, 
2 Was a daughter of John Payne of North Carolina. 
j Her mother, Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick 
enry. Her grandfather, John Payne. an English 
gentleman, settled in Virginia early in the eighteenth 
century. Her first husband, whom she married 
when nineteen, was John Todd, a Pennsylvania 
lawyer and Quaker, who died in 1793 at Phila- 
delphia in a yellow fever epidemic. He left her 
one son, Payne Todd. 


Mrs. 


. of Virginia and Miss Todd, a relative of Mrs. 
= Madison by her first husband. 

James Monroe, Republican, was born on a 
Friday in Westmoreland County, Va., and died 
y of old age at New York City. His ancestry was 

Scotch. The first Monroe in Virginia settled there 

. prior to 1650. James was 2 son of Spence Monroe 

and Eliza Jones, sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a 

Virginia delegate to the Continental Congress. 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 

with teachers and students, left and joined the Revo- 

lutionary Army under Gen. Washington and was 
wounded in action. aut 

He served in the Virginia Legislature, and in the 

a Continental Congress; helped draw up the Federal 

’ Constitution; served as United States Senator: 

Envoy to France, 1794; Governor of Virginia twice: 

Plenipotentiary to France, and in 1803 took part 

in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to England; 

Secretary of State under Madison, and in 1814-15 

as also Secretary of War; President for two terms. 

% As President in 1823 he formulated the ‘‘Monroe 
Doctrine,’’ which declares against European aggran- 
s dizement in the three Americas. 
> He died of old age. His body was buried in the 
"4 Marble Cemetery, Second Street, New York City, 
; but in 1858 was interred in Hollywood Cemetery, 
> Riehmond, Va. 
$4 Except when in New York City, Monroe lived 
on his estate at Oak Hill, Loudon County, Va. He 
7 was a lawyer but seldom had practiced. He was 
an Episcopalian. ~ 
u Mrs, Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, was born at 
f New York City and was a daughter of former 

Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British Army. 
! _ While in France Mr. Monroe, then being the Amer- 

ican Minister, secured the release from the prison, 

La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly ex- 
4 pected to be executed. One of Mrs. Monroe's 
; sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand Cham- 
a, berlain to the King of Denmark; another sister 
3 married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York City. 
i One of the daughters of the Monroes married 
Judge George Hay of Richmond, Va.; the younger, 
'. Maria, became in 1820 the wife of a cousin, Samuel 
L. Gouverneur of New York City. The marriage 
took place at the White House. She died in 1850. 
Mrs. Hay died at Paris and was buried there in 
Pere la Chaise. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born at Quincy, 
Mass., and died following a stroke of paralysis 
while in Congress at Washington. His mother’s 
grandfather was John Quincy. 

J. Q. Adams was educated in Europe, graduated 
at Harvard, and practiced law’ was Minister to 
Holland, and to Portugal, under Washington; in 
: his father’s Administration was Minister to Prussia; 
-__ served in the Massachusetts Senate; in 1803. entered 
the United States Senate, where he quit the Feder- 
alist Party and became a Republican and later a 


Whig. E 
vs Whpesigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
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‘grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
Madison’s mother was 


- Madison graduated at Princeton; helped draft the 
Ts Virginia State Constitution, and was a member 


at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister 
to England; Secretary of State under Monroe and 
negotiated the Florida Purchase, and took part in 
formulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Craw- 
ford, 41; Clay, 37. ’ } 

Soon after his Presidential term ’ended he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, from Massa- _ 
chusetts, and fought the slave power aggressively. 
He was a skilful and fiery debater, insensible to 
fear. He was buried at Quincy, Mass. 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams was born at London 
aud was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in 
France and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 
caine the wife of Adams at London and was his 
a during his long diplomatic career in 
urope. 
Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born 
at Boston, July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, 
bern at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Peart, 
Adams, born at St. Petersburg in 1811 and died 
there in 1812. Their son, C . Adams, lawyer, 
served in the Massachusetts Legislature; was Free 
Soil candidate for Vice President in 1848; served 
in Congress; was Minister to England during the 
Civil War; was President of the Geneva Board — 
of Arbitration. His four sons were all prominent. 

Cake and wine were passed to guests at White 
House receptions in Adams’s time. 

J. Q. Adams jr. married his cousin, Miss John- — 
son, in 1826 at the White House. a * ye 

_Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the . 
Waxhaw settlement on the North Carolina-South 
Carolina border, and died of tuberculosis at his 
home, the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. He 
was a son of Andrew Jackson, who came over from 
North Ireland in 1765, and his mother was Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, also from Ireland. He studied 
law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced at Nashville; 
he helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution of 
Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. 8S. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tenhessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. 4 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’ headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major General in the army, and he de- 
feated the British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at 
New Orleans; he seized Florida temporarily from — 
the Spanish, and quelled Negro and Indian dis- 
orders there. In 1821, after the puchase of Florida, 
he was appointed Governor; in 1823 he entered the 
U. S. Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes 
for President than J. Q. Adams, but election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was elected President by the vote of 13 
States, 7 voting for Jackson and 4 for Crawford. 
In 1828 Jackson was elected President, and re 
elected in 1832; 

He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house painter. 
The weapon missed fire. He was a Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in North Carolina, was the 
daughter of Col. John Donelson, a surveyor who, 
in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsylvania County, 
Va., and, after a 2,000-mile journey by rivers: 
settled near Nashville, Tenn. His daughter was 
the best horsewoman and dancer in tat part of 
the country. Her first husband. Capt. Lewis 
Robards, divorced her, aiter accusing Jackson. 
who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, before ~ 
the divorce actually was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died before her husband went into 
the Whiie House. Sne had 


no children, but Gen: 
Jackson adopted one of ‘her sister's children, a bey, 
who was named Andrew Jackson jr. and who in- 
herited the General's large estate. ‘ 

The mistress of the White Houge in the Jackson 
Administration was wife’s sister, mily, 2 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, The latter served pri- 
vate secretary to President Jackson. Emily's four 
children were born at the White House. She was 
assisted as-mistress by Mrs. Sarah Yorke Jackson 
of Philadelphia, wife of the President’s adopted 
son. : 

Gen. Jackson passed cheese to guests at White 
House, levees. 

_There were two White House weddings in Jack- 
son’s Adimiuistration, that of M. Pageot of Marti- 
nique, later French Minister to the U. S., and Miss 
Lewis, daughter of Major Lewis of Nashville; and 
that of a niece of Jackson and Mr, Polk of Tennessee. 


4. Posen ee 
U. S.—Presidents 
“Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
Kinderhook, N.. Y., and died there of asthma. He 
was the son of Abraham Van Buren and Mary 
Hoes (originally spelled Goes), widow of a man 
named Van Alen. James J. Van Alen was his half- 
brother. .The whole family was of Dutch origin. 
Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County; a State Senator; Attorney General 
of the State; re-entered the State Senate; became 
U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to become 
Governor of New York; was Secretary of State under 
President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be Minister 
- to England but was not confirmed; was elected Vice 
President in 1832, in 1836 was elected President; 
was Free Soil candidate for Pres’jent in 1848, but 
was defeated. 
He was a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
'_ Mrs. Van Buren,-like her husband, was of 
British descent and was. a blood relative of his 
‘mother, Mary Hoes (originally spelled Goes) and 
was his classmate at the public school at Kinder- 
hook, N. Y. ‘ 
Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807- 
% was a West Point graduate, an army officer 
: on the western frontier, secretary to his father as 
i Satae an army officer in the Mexican War, 
* a avpeae i 
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and 


d in his later years a man of leisure at New York 
City. Another son ‘Prince’ John, 1810-1866, a 
_ lawyer, was elected Attorney General of New York 

State in 1845. He died at sea. - 
 . Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
- South Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, 
was a cousin of William C. Preston and, of Presi- 
dent Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
_ White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
_ Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 

formed Church. 

W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, 
was born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., 
and died of pneumonia at Washington. He was 
the third son of Benjamin Harrison, a signer of 
ihe Declaration of Independence. He graduated 
at Hampden Sidney College and studied medicine. 
Against the advice of his guardian, Robert Morris, 
he joined the army and went west and fought the 
Indians. 


. 


for President; in 1840 he was elected, and a month 

after his inauguration he died of pneumonia. 

Harrison was an Episcopalian. 

. Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John 
Cleves Symmes, a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, 
and Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court. 

« She was born in Morristown, N. J. 

=. Of President Harrison’s sons, John Scott Har- 

; ‘rison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig in Congress 

and was the father of Benjamin Harrison, the 

twenty-third President. His daughter, Lucy, 1798- 

_ 1826, born at Richmond, Va., became the wife of 

. K. Este, a lawyer and judge of Cincinnati. 

Gen. Harrison died a month after his inaugura- 
tion. His wife, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O. Mrs. Harrison was brought 
up a ‘Methodist. 

John Tyler, a Democrat, second son of Judge 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both of English 
ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles City 
County, Va., and died Jan. 17, 1862, of liver trouble 
at Richmond, Va. He graduated at William and 
Mary College; practiced law; served in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature; fought in 1813 in the defense 
Of Recimeod against the British; re-elected to the 

egislature; entered the House of Representatives 
in 1816, retiring in 1821 because of his health; en- 
tered the Legislature; became rector and chancellor 
of William and Mary College; in 1825 was elected 

_ Governor of Virginia, and was re-elected; in 1826 
' was elected to the U. S. Senate; was defeated, in 

1836, for Vice President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 

manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 1838 

re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 was 

chosen Vice President, and became President on 

Gen. Harrison's death. 

1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to 

Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 bor- 

er States, at Washington, called after the seces- 

; on of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling 

ety the controversy between the North and the South. 

a was President of the gathering. The U. 


Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- | 


Their Wives; Ba : 


“Senate rejected the convention’s proposa 
was elected by Virginia to the Confederate 
but died before it assembled. 


was playing ‘“‘knuckles’’ with his children at Wil- 


had come from Washington by sail boat, of President 
Harrison’s sudden death, and he had to borrow 
money to get to the national capital. He was 
a violin player. 

The tint Mrs. Tyler was a daughter of Robert 
Christian, a planter of New Kent County, Va. 
Ap was delicate — died in the White House. 

he was an Episcopalian. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her spe oak 
Mrs. Letitia Semple, were the mistresses of the 
White House. The latter was the wife of the 
nephew and adopted son of Judge Semple of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. One daughter, Elizabeth, married 
at the White House, William "Waller of Williams- 
burg, V2.; another, Alice, married the Rev. H. M. 
Denison of Wyoming, Pa. 

The second Mrs. Tyler, whom he married at 
New York City, was born on Gardiner's Island, 
near Easthampton, N. Y., and was a member of 
the family that held manorial rights on that island. 
Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. . 

Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catho: Her father 
was killed by a cannon explosion on’ a warship on 
the Potomac, and his body and that of other vic- 
tims—the whole party having been the President’s 
guests on a pleasure cruise—were removed to the 
White House. There Miss Gardiner met the 
President and aroused his affection. 

James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in Meck- 
lenburg County, N..C., and died of diarrhoea at 
Nashville, Tenn. The name originally was Pol- 
lock, and the family came from Ireland. His father 
was Samuel Polk, a farmer and surveyor, and his 
mother, Jane Knox, of Iredell County, N. C. 

_ He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law; served in the lature and in 
Congress; was elected Governor of North Carolina 
He was called the ‘Napoleon of _ the 
He was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Presbyterian, wore his hair long, 
and _was_democratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk was a daughter of Joel Childress, a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated in a Moravian school. She abolished 
drink and dancing from White House receptions. 
She was a handsome woman of the Spanish type. 
Having no children, Mrs. Polk, after her husband's 
death, adopted a niece. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died of indigestion at the White 
House. His father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an 
American officer in the Revolution. 

Zachary Taylor, at 23, entered the Army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida. in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; he defeated 
the Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas,’ 
and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, was a hero of the 
Mexican War; was elected President in 1848. He 
was a cotton planter and had a large landed estate 
in Louisiana. He was buried at Springfield, near 
Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, 


a. planter of Calvert County, Md. Her younger 


daughter, Elizabeth (“Betty”) Taylor, wife of 
Major W. W. 8S. Bliss, was mistress of the White 
House. ‘Betty,’ when a widow, married P. P. 
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e Taylor’s older daughter, Ann, became the 
wife of Dr. Robert. Wood, Assistant Surgeon General 
of the Army. Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, be- 
came the wife of Jefferson Davis. 

Taylor's son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant 
General. He died at New York City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, was of English descent, 
the first of the name in the United States having 
been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s 


father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer log-cabin settler 


in Cayuga County, N. Y. Millard served appren- 
ticeship as a wool carder, and then became a 1a) er, 
at Butfalo. He served in the Legislature and in 


Congress, was State Comptroller, and- in 1848 was 


elected Vice President and succeeded to the Presi- 
dency on Gen. Taylor's death, July 9, 1850. 
All of his papers and documents were destroyed 


in 1891, under a clause in the will of his son, Millard | 


Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, elean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding. 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice shrill. He — 


liamsburg, Va., when notified, by a messenger who ° 


 Springfiel 
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0 heed Fillmore, a Buffalo lawyer. Ex-President 
10re passed his last years at Buffalo, dying 


_ there of old age, and was buried in Forest Lawn 


Cemetery, Buffalo. He was a Unitarian. 
The first Mrs. Fillmore was the daughter of a 


_ Baptist clergyman, the Rev. Lemuel Powers of 


Stillwater, Saratoga County, N. ¥. She taught 
school in Cayuga County, N. ¥., in a backwoods 
district, and continued to teach after Fillmore 
married her. Owing to Mrs. Fillmore’s health, her 
daughter, Miss Mary Abigail, was the White House 
mistress. 

The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married 
at Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, a daughter of Charles Car- 
michael and Temperance Blachley_ of Morristown, 
N. J., and widow of Ezekiel C. MeIntosh, a promi- 
nent merchant of Albany. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, born on Friday, 
inaugurated on Friday, died on Friday, first saw the 
light at Hillsborough, N. H:, and died of stomach 
trouble at Concord, N. H. He was a son of Ben- 
jamin Pierce, farmer and officer in the Revolution- 
ary Army. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
Sentatives, and in the U.S. Senate, resigning in 1842 
to resume his profession; was an officer, in 1847, 
in the war in Mexico; was elected President in 1852. 
After his term, he made a tour of Europe. 

Pierce was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and 
was a notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. 
He left an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce was born at Hampton, N. H., was 
a daughter of the Rev. Jesse Appleton, President 
of Bowdoin College. Of the children of the Pierces, 
two sons died in early youth and the youngest, 
Benjamin, thirteen years old, was killed, Jan. 6, 
1853, in a railroad accident near Lawrence, Mass., 
in the presence of his parents. This was two months 
before Mr. Pierce’s inauguration. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Demo- 
crat, of Seotch descent, was born near Mercers- 
burg, Pa., and died of rheumatic gout, at Lancaster, 
Pa. He served as a volunteer in the defense of 
Baltimore, in the war of 1812; graduated at Dick- 
inson College; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; was elected in 1820 to the 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed him 
Minister to Russia; was elected in 1824 to the U. 8S. 
Senate, where he stayed till 1845 when he became 
Secretary of State under President Polk. In 1849 
he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate near 
Lancaster; in 1853 was Minister to England; in 
1856 he was elected President. He was a 


terian. 

President Buchanan was a bachelor. The mis- 
tress of the White House in his Administration was 
his sister Jane’s daughter, Harriet Lane, whose 
father, Elliott T. Lane, came from an old Virginia 
family and had grown wealthy as a transcontinental 
trader. He lived at Mercersburg, Pa. 

Miss Lane tall and blonde, with violet eyes, had 
been educated at a Roman Catholic school at 
Georgetown; later in life she became an Episcopalian. 
Her mother died when she was seven, her father 


ri When she was nine, thereafter she made her home 


with her uncle. She was with him in his diplo- 
matic career abroad. 

The Prince of Wales (later King Edward) was a 
guest at the White House in the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration. 

In January, 1866, Miss Lane married Henry 
Elliott Johnston of Baltimore. Her son, James 
Buchanan Johnston, died im 1881. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was. born in Hardin County, 
Ky., and was a descendant of Samuel Lincoln, 
who came over from Norwich, England, and settled 
at Hingham, Mass. The Lincolns in_ successive 
generations lived in. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky. Abraham’s father Thomas, 
was a carpenter, his mother, Nancy Hanks, was the 
niece of 4 carpenter. Abraham had a sister and a 
brother. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham's 
parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. . His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New _Orleans and sold it; 
he kept a general store at New Salem, Ill., he served 
as an officer of volunteers in the Black Hawk Indian 
‘War: was Postmaster at New Salem; he seryed in 

the Illinoi pesisistre 1834-1840; practiced law at 
ry . in 1846. was elected to House of 
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Representatives and served one term; in 1858 debated 
slavery with Stephen A. Douglas in the latter’s 
successful campaign for re-election to the U. 8. 
Senate; in 1860 was elected President; re-elected 
in 1864; was shot Friday, April 14, 1865, at Ford's 
Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, and died the next day. The assassin was | 
shot to death April 26, by Sergt. Boston Corbett, 
U.S. Army, near Fredericksburg, Va. Linco was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. 

There were coincidences in the lives of Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Both were born in 
Kentucky; Lincom in 1808, Davis in 1808. Both 
removed from their native State in childhood, Lin- 
com to the Northwest, Davis to the Southwest. 
Lincoln was a Captain of Volunteers and Davis 
a Second Lieutenant of Regulars in the Black Hawk 
War of 1832. They began their political careers 
the same year, 1844, Lincoln being a Presidential 
Elector for Clay, and Davis for Polk. They were 
elected to Congress about the same time, 1845 
and 1846. They were called to preside over their 
respective Governments the same year and within 
oe days, Davis, Feb. 8, 1861; Lincoln, March 4, 


Mrs. Lincoln was born at Lexington, Ky., was 
a daughter of Robert S. Todd, a pioneer settler, 
oe oA sister of the son of Gov. Ninian Edwards of 

is. 
_ Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died 
in 1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Another 
son, Robert Todd Lincoln, born at Springfield in | 
1843, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was Secretary of War in the Garfield Cabinet, 
then Minister to Great Britain, and later counsel 
to and President of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

It is said of Mrs. Lincoln that she had from girl- 
hood the ambition to be a President’s wife. She 
refused an offer of marriage from Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas. As mistress of the White House there 
was little opportunity for formal receptions or for 
indulgence in her fondness of society, owing to the 
Civil War. The Executive Mansion was almost 
constantly the scene of war councils. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, whose father 
perished in rescuing a man from drowning, was | 
born at Raleigh, N. C., and died of paralysis near 
Carter's Station, Tenn., and was buried at Green- 
ville, Tenn. He was apprenticed, at 10 years, to 
a tailor, and worked as a journeyman tailor. He 
married Eliza McArdle, who taught him to write; 
was elected an Alderman and in 1830 Mayor of 
Greenville, Tenn.; in 1855 entered the Legislature; 
in 1843 was elected to the House of Representatives 
as_an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, and served till 
1853, when he was elected Governor of Temnessee; 
in 1857 he was elected to the U. S. Senate, where 
he was a Union man; was appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 was elected Vice President when Lincoln 
was re-elected; was impeached by the House of 
Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, — 
and on other charges. Johnson was tried by the 
U.S. Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal; but as two-thirds vote was necessary for 
conviction, the, impeachment failed. : 

In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. Johnson, bitter at his failure 
of renomination, refused to ride with Gen. Grant 
to the latter's inauguration and remained at the 
White House. He was a stocky man of medium 
height. : 

Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., died 
at Howe, Tenn., was the only daughter of a widow be 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 

Their daughter, Martha, born In 1828, was 
educated at Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest ~ 
at the White House in Polk’s Administration. In 
1857 she married Judge D. T. Patterson and was 
mistress of the White House in place of her invalid 
mother. Another daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was — 
the wife, first of Daniel Stover of Carter County, 
Tenn., and, after his death, of W. R. Bacon of 
Greeneville, Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses §. Grant, of Scotch descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled in 
1630 at Dorchester, Mass., was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, and died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near’ 
Saratoga, N. Y. Grant’s Tomb overlooks the 
Hudson at New York City. 

He was the oldest of the six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was 
baptized as Hiram Ulysses Grant. He worked as a 
boy on his father’s farm; graduated in 1843 at the 
U.S. Military Academy; served as an officer under 
Gen. Zachary Taylor. 1845-48 in the war with 
Mexico; resigned in 1854, after service in the West, 
from the army, and was a farmer and real estate 
dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his father’s 
hardware and leather store at Galena, Ill. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled volun- 
teers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 21st 
Tilinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
battle of Chattanooga Nov. 24,-25, 1863; in 1864 
he was made Lieutenant-General; forced Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865, in 
- 1866 Congress commissioned him General of the 
- Army. ‘ 

Gon. Grant was elected President in 1868, by the 
Republican party. Early in life he was _a ¥ 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
Republican friends failed to renominate him for the 
Presidency, after 36 ballots; in 1884 he lost his for- 
tune in the failure of Grant & Ward, New York, 
bankers, but recouped it by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist, = 

Mrs. Grant was a daughter of Judge Frederick 
Dent of St. Louis, a son of a Revolutionary officer. 
The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent, 
- Ulysses jr., Jesse and Nellie. The last named 
- became the wife.of Algernon Sartoris of London. 

Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point graduate 
and soldier, w: ister to Austria in the Benj. 


Harrison Administration, a New York City Police 
Seialoncey ya: general officer in the war with 
Spain. 


; Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married 
at the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother 
_ was a sister of the actress Fannie Kemble. In 
1912 Mrs. Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife 
_of Frank H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant 
Postmaster General in Cleveland’s Administration. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Repub- 
- lican, was born, a posthumous child, on a Friday at 
Delaware, O., and died of heart disease at Fremont, 
©. His mother was Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, 

Conn. He graduated at Kenyon College, studied 
law at Harvard, and began to practice at Fremont; 
was City Solicitor of Cincinnati; served as-a Union 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Ad mage ee 1865-1867; was elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867 and was re-elected; defeated for Con- 
gress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 1876 
z was the Republican candidate for President. The 
-e \ Yotes of Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida being 
in dispute, Congress appointed an Electoral Com- 
. mission of 5 Senators, 5 Representatives and 5 
i _ Justices of the United States Supreme Court, who, 
__—+by_ vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these States 
2 in favor of Gen. Hayes and he was seated. 

He was a Methodist, and was a descendant of 
George Hayes, a Scotchman, who settled in 1680 at 
Windsor, Conn. 

Mrs. Hayes was a daughter of Dr. James Webb 
of Chillicothe, O., and a granddaughter of Dr. 
Isaac Cook. The Webbs had come from North 
Carolina. She refused to let wine be served in the 
White House, She was a Methodist and was a 


senyer graduate. 

__ President Hayes and his wife had eight children: 

Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856); Rutherford 

_ P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864- 
1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Manning F. 
1873-1874). 

In June, 1878, a White House wedding united 
Gen. Russell Hastings to his second wife, Emily 
Platt, niece of President Hayes and daughter of 
William A. Platt of Columbus, O. Gen. Hastings 

’ was a Civil. War soldier born in Massachusetts 
: 1835. His first wife was Adele Humphreys of Michi- 
eral es whom he had @ son, Clive Hastings. By 
the ite House bride he had three children. Russell 
' Platt Hastings, Lucy Webb Hastings, and Fannie 
Hastings. 
James A. Garfield, a Republican, born at 
Orange, O., died at Elberon, N. J. from assassin 
Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edwin Gar- 
field, an English Puritan, who, jn 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abraham Garfield, 
was a native of New York who pioneered in 1830 
to the Ohio wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; was Rao in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples;’ graduated at 
Williams College; taught school at Hiram, O.; was 
admitted to the bar; in 1859 was elected to the 
State Senate; served as a Union General in the 

_ Civil War; Te from the army in 1868 to take a 
seat in the United States House of Pcpneen tates. 
and served until 1880 when he was elected to the 
United States Senate. While in the House he was 
charged with having owned stock in the Credit 
Mobpilier, a dummy scheme to aid the Union Pacific 
Railroad in Congress. Shis he denied. 
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In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and wa se 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac railway 
depot, Washington, by Charles Jules Guiteau. 
Garfield was buried at Cleveland, O. Guiteau was 
convicted of murder and was hanged at the jail at 
Washington, June 30, 1882. 

Garfield was burly a strong. He was remarke 
for his bright green “gander” eyes. 1 
Mrs. "Garfield's father was Zeb Rudolph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O. She and Garfield : 
were schoolmates, and when she became his wife | 
he was President of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, 
©. Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason 
of Lebanoh, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene. 

Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
came President of Williams College; James Y 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Raose- 
velt; Abram became an architect; Mary married | 
J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was born 
at Fairfield, Vt., and died at New York City. He 
was a son of the Rev. William Arthur and Malvina 
Stone, of an old New Hampshire family. 

He graduated at Union College; taught school at 
Pownall, Vt.; studied law in New York City, helped 
organize in 1861 the New York State Militia, and 
when the Civil War began he was appointed Quarter- 
master General and equipped State troops for 
service at the front; in 1871 was appointed Collector 
of the Port of New York and ed until 1878, 
when President Hayes removed him for political 
reasons. In 1880 as delegate at large from’ New 
York State he was a leader in the fight at the Repub- 
lican National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
put on the ticket for Vice President. 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried at 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died before her husband be- 
came President, was a Virginian from Fredericks- 
burg, and was a daughter of Commander William 
Lewis Herndon of the Navy, who, in 1851, explored 
the Amazon River. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H.. Arthur, who died in infancy, Chester 
Alan Arthur Jr., born 1865, and Ellen Herndon’ 
Arthur, born 1871, who became the wife of Charles 
Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur's 
Administration was his sister Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Cald- 
well, N. J., died of debility at Princeton, N. J., was 
descended from Moses Cleveland, of England, who 
Settled near Woburn, Mass., in 1635. Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. His mother was Anne Nealy, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish birth, 
and was , dark and slim. Grover was named 
after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s predeces- 
sor at Caldwell. He dropped the “Stephen” while a 
lad - Fayetteville, N. Y., whither family had 
moved. 

Cleveland clerked in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; 
his father dying when 16; he taught, with an older 
brother, at the New York City titution for the => 
Blind; he made up a herd book for his uncle, Lewis 
F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, near Buffalo; 
studied law at Buffalo and was admitted to the bar 
in 1859; in 1863 became Assistant District Attorney 
of Erie County; defeated for District Attorney in : 
1865, but was elected Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 was 
elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 was elected Gover- 
nor of New York; in 1884 he was elected President; 
defeated in 1888; re-electeti President in 1892. 

After leaving the White House he settled at : 
Princeton, N. J. On the change of control of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York he 
was made a trustee. He was fond of hunting and 


Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland at Buffalo. Her mother 
was Emma C. Harmon. She married the President 
at the White House and their second daughter 
was born there in 1893. Before the marriage, the 
mistress of the Executive Mansion was the Presi- 
dent’s youngest sister, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 

President Cleveland had four children, Esther, 
Marion, Frances G., and Richard Folsom. Cleve- 
land’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas Jex 
Preston jr., Professor of Archaeology at Princeton. 
University. : 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., and died of pneumonia, at Indian- 
apolis, He was descended from the Virginia 
Harrisons. He was the third son of John Scott 
Harrison, a son of President William Henry Harrison. 
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_ By some, the Harrison lineage is traced to Poca- 
_ hontas. Benjamin's mother was Elizabeth F. 
He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; graduated 
at Miami University; was admitted to practice law 
in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 as reporter 
of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised volunteers and 
served as a Union General in the Civil War; defeated 
for Governor in 1876; in 1879 a member of the 
ssippi River Commission; in 1881 elected from 
Indiana to the United States Senate; in 1888 was 
j elected President; in 1892 was renominated but was 
defeated. 

Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian Chureh 
at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, astute, un- 
sociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. His estate 
was estimated at $375.000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Ox- 
ford, O., and died in the White House, was a 
daughter of Prof. John W-. Scott of Miami Uni- 
versity, later President of Oxford Seminary. She 
was a musician and fainter, a Presbyterian Sunday 
school teacher, and was the first President-General 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. Harrison's son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, is a Lafayette graduate. Her 
daughter, Mary, married James R. McKee an 
Indianapolis merchant. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmick, niece of the first_ Mrs. Har- 
rison, and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a 

- lawyer, who died at sea. She had spent two years 
at the White House during her aunt's life. The 
ex-President married her at New York City. By 
the second wife Mr. Harrison had one child, Eliza- 
beth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921, when she 
was a lawyer, she married James Biaine Walker 

» . it., & great-nephew of James G. Blaine. The 
children of the first wife fought the second Wife in 
court over a division of the Harrison estate. 

William McKinley, a Republican , was born at 
Niles. O. and died at Buffalo, N. Y. _He was of 
Highland Scotch descent, his ancestors having lived 
long in Ireland though before settling in York 
County, Pa. His father was William MeKinley, 
operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, O.; his mother 
was Nancy Allison, of Scotch lineage, whose family 
had settled in Westmoreland County, Pa. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as 4 private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 

f ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Stark County; in 1876 was elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest un- 
seated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
in 1893; elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 
1900; assassinated by an anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, 
who shot him twice. with a pistol hidden in a hand- 
Kerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. The President died Sept. 14, 
at the home of John G. Milburn, at Buffalo. Czol- 
gosz was convicted and was electrocuted Oct. 29, 
1901, at Auburn State Prison. 

Methodist. He was buried at 
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McKinley was a 
Canton, O. 
» Mrs. McKinley was a daughter of James Asbury 
2 Saxton and Catherine DeWalt. She was educated 
in private schools, spent some time in Europe and 
was cashier in her father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, 
when she married. Her two children, Katie and 
_ Ida, died in early childhood. A nervous ailment 
then made her an invalid for the rest of her life. 
. She was, nevertheless, the mistress of the White 
House, accompanied her husband everywhere, and 
was with him at Buffaio when he was assassinated. 
,; Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, of Holland 
descent, was born at New York City_and died in 
. sleep of heart trouble at Oyster Bay, N. Y.. He was a 
- gon of Theodore Roosevelt. His grandfather ex- 
plored the Ohio and Mississippi on the first steam- 
i boat that navigated them. Theodore’s. mother, 
_ Martha Bullock, of Roswell, Ga., was descended 
from Georgia's first Governor, Archibald ear 
Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch; 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New 
York City in 1886; was Police Commissioner; was a 
member of the National Civil Service Commission; 
1897-1898 Assistant Secretary of the Navy, real; 
to organize, with Surgeon Leonard Wood, ist U.S. 
- Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), which served 
jn Cuba in the Spanish American War, and of which 
he became Colonel; elected Governor of New York 
1898; elected Vice President in 1900 and became 
President in 1901 on paCnouey assassination; 
elected President in 1904; hunted in East Africa in 
~ 4909-1910; defeated for President on the Progressive 
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(Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited an 
South Amerie 1913-1914. wie 
Roosevelt was a voluminous author, and fond of 
gerd He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14, 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
The first Mrs. Roosevelt was Alice Hathaway 
Lee, daughter of George Cabot Lee of Boston; 
she died in 1884, Her only child was Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who, in 1906. at the White House, mar- 
ried Nicholas Longworth, a Cincinnati lawyer and 
landowner and a Republican Representative in 
Congress. 
_. The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
in 1886 at London, was Edith Kermit Carow, daugh- 
ter of Charles Carow of New York City. By this 
union there were five children—Theodore jr., 
Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), Archi- 
bald Bullock, and Quentin. The last, an aviator 
in Europe in the World War, was killed in action 
and was buried where he fell. Theodore, who 
served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding 
and held over under Coolidge. Kermit and Archie 
also served in the war. ‘ 


William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati, the _ 


son of Alphonso Taft and the latter’s second wife, 
Louisa Maria Torrey, and he is a brother of Henry 
W. and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother of Charles 
P. Taft, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
Vermont. Alphonso Taft was Attorney General in 


Hayes Cabinet. : 
W. H. Taft graduated in 1878 at Yale, and in 


1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the ~ 


Bar in 1880; was a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1883; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; 
Court, 1887-1890; United States Solicitor General, 
1890-1892; United States Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; 
professor at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; 
President of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission, 1960-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines. 


Judge Cincinnati Superior | 


1901-1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with none ‘ 
e 


Leo XIII. the question of purchase of Roman Catho. 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 


Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 


for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 190’ 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. “4 
He was elected President in 1908; defeated for 


re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Univer- 


sity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United | 


States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921. 

He is a Unitarian. Taft is tall, portly and suave. 

Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron of Cincinnati, a 
daughter of Judge John W. 
Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician 
and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra.- Her 
father was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes 
before the latter became President. She comes 
from an old New England family. Her only daughter 
is Helen Herron Taft, wife of Frederick J. Manning, 
an instructor in history at Yale University; her 
sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and Charles Phelps 
Taft 2d, both of whom are married. 

Mrs. Taft had a nervous breakdown in 
and the mistress of the White House for a time was 
her sister, Mrs. Louis.More, wife of a professor at 
the University of Cincinnati. She is an Episco- 
palian, She instituted 5 o’clock teas at the White 
House. She has blue-gray eyes and a contralto 
voice, a broad forehead and brown hair. 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., and died of heart disease, at Wash- 
ington. He was a son of a Presbyterian minister 


1909 . 


Herron and Harriet — 


the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson and Janet Woodrow, ~ 


daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian Minister; and a 

randson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian, of Ulster, 
fretand; who settled at.Philadelphia in 1807 and 
became a printer, marrying, in 1808, a girl, also an 
Ulster. Presbyterian, who had come across the 
Atlantic in the same ship with him. The Wilson 
ancestry was Scotch-Irish on both sides. 

Wilson graduated at Princeton versity, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 1881; 
and took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins in 1886. 
He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882-1883; taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr Coliege, 
1885-1888 and at Wesleyan University, 1888-1890, 
professor of sae heey ee political economy at 

niversity, a 
ee eee rare, bas A Taree 
niversity and ‘served unt ct. ; Gove! 
von tees. 1911-1913; elected President in 1912; 
re-clected in 1916. He helped draft a treaty of peace 
with Germany, at Paris, in 1919, welding in it the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The treaty 
was accepted by Japan and the Allies in Europe, but 
was rejected by the United States Senate. In cam- 
paigning in the West to arouse public sentiment for 
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the treaty, the President became partly paralyzed 
_ by apoplexy and thereafter was an invalid. 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. 
was a Presbyterian. He was entombed at the P. E. 
Cathedral Washington. StS a's 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson 
of Rome, Ga., was a sister of Prof. Stockton Axson 
of Princeton University and a daughter of the 
Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She was 
aided, as mistress of the White House, by her three 
children, Margaret W., Eleanor R., who there 
became the second wife of William G. McAdoo, 
_ Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson; and Jessie 
_ W., who also there married Francis B. Sayre, pro- 


_ fessor of law, Harvard. He is a member of the 

_ Pennsylvania family that has large cval and rail- 
road properties. The first Mrs. Wilson died at 
the White House. 


The second Mrs. Wilson was Edith Bolling 
= of Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 

ington jeweler. She is one of three sisters, in- 
- herited a fortune from her first husband and was 

‘mistress of the White House during the last of the 
ee" first and all of the second Wilson Administration, 
accompanied him to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference and was his companion in all of his travels 
in Europe and the United States. She was with 
him when he was stricken in the West. 


_ ‘Warren G. Harding was born at Corsica, O., and 
_ died of heart trouble, following pneumonia, at San 
- ‘Francisco. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon 
. Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He 
_ studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 
_ became connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, 
' QO. and later owned and edited the paper, selling it 
shortly before his death. 


‘He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904: was 
- Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 

_ Governor in 1910; entered the United States Senate 
in 1915; elected United States President in 1920. 


The Limitation of Armament Conference was held 
ees aeauog, at Washington, beginning on 
ov. 11, 1921. 


Harding was tall and leisurely in movement, genial, 


} 


. The salary of the President of the United States 
‘was the cause of discussion in the First Congress, 
in view of the fact that the Constitution declared 
that the President should receive compensation for 

' bis services. Washington had notified his fellow 
' citizens that he desired no salary. .The limits 
a ae in Congress ranged from $15,000 to 
The salary was finally placed at $25,000, and this 
remained the compensation until President Grant’s 
second term (March 3, 1873), when it was increased 
— *to $50,000. 
Chapter 2918 of the Laws of the Second Session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, approved March 4, 
907, appropriated “for traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States, to be expended at 
his discretion and accounted for by his certificate 
solely, $25,000." 

In the Second Session of the Sixtieth Congress 
the President's salary was fixed at $75,000 a year. 


_ _PRESIDENT'’S TRAVELING EXPENSES. 

. _ The appropriation in 1907 of $25,000 for the 
_ President's traveling, expenses covered only that 
- one fiscal year. Annually since then Congress has 
made the same allowance, which now covers also 
“official entertainment” expenses. 

‘The unexpenced balance of an annual appropri- 
' ation for one fiscal year may not be obligated in a 

succeeding fiscal year without legislative authority 
such as was given in the deficiency act of March 
4, 1923, as follows: 

“The appropriation of $25,000 for traveling and 
other expenses of the President of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1923 is hereby continued and 
y eh arouante for the same purposes until ex- 

pended.” 

Such expenditures and obligations as are made 
and incurred by the President under authority of 
the appropriation in question are paid by the special 


ISCAL | Ap- 


YEAR, prop. Act. Surplus. | pended. 


Dolls, Dollars. | Dottars. 
1914....|25,000/May 1, 1913] 13,648.15 11,351.85 
1916... .|25, ug. 1, 1914} 12,645.85 »354.15 
1916... 5,000}March3, 1915 »950.00} 18,050.00 
1917... .125,000| July , 1916] 6,874.56] 18,125.44 
1918....|25,000|June 12, 1917 20,194.83] 4,805.17 
1919. .../25,000'July 1; 1918! "8,606.87 16-393.13 
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and a pacifier. 


Appropriation, To Ex- FIScaL | Ap- [Appropriation 
ct. 


Lode SEP Pa 


He was a Baptist. 
at Marion, O. } 


" Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, is a daughter of 


Amos O. Kling, a Marion, Ohio, hardware merchant 
and later a banker. Her family are Mennonites. 


Mrs. Harding’s first husband was Henry De Wolfe, — 


by whom she had a son, Marshall Eugene De Wolfe, 
The couple were separated by a divorce decree 


and the Ohio Court restored her maiden name. | 


De Wolfe died in Colorado of tuberculosis after 


having been aided by Harding in establishing him- — 


self in the newspaper business: De Wolfe's children 
were given legacies in the Harding will. 4 
Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in 
Plymouth, Vt., son of Col. John Calvin Coolidge, 
farmer and storekeeper, and Victoria J. Moor. 
His ancestor, John Coolidge,-came with his wife, 


Mary, from England and settled at Cambridge ~ 


(then Watertown) in the Puritan Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1630. 

Calvin Coolidge graduated at Amherst College, 
1895; admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; City Councilman, "1899; City Solicitor, 


1900-1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the _ 


Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915, and President 
of that body, 1914-1915;. Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920;- 
elected Vice President in 1920, and became Presideac 
on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. 

Coolidge is a Congregationalist. - - 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Aimira Barret, of&Burlington, Vt. 
The Captain was a Democrat and was a steamboat 
inspector while Grover Cleveland was President. 
The President’s wife was born at Burlington, gradu- 
ated at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
then taught at the Clarke Institute for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. They had two children, 
John B. Coolidge, born in 1906, now in Amherst 
College, and Calvin Coolidge jr., born in 1908, 
who died in Washington, July 7, 1924. Mrs. 
Coolidge is a brunette, active in social work, skilled 
in cone and needlework. She is a Congrega- 
tionalist. : ; 


a SALARY OF THE PRESIDENT. 


disbursing agent of the White House, said special 
disbursing agent being advanced funds for dis- 
bursement under that appropriation pursuant to 
approved requisitions. 

The funds thus advanced are accounted for the 
Same as funds advanced to other disbursing agents 
of the Government, all payments being supported 
by vouchers, etc., approved and certified by the 
President. 

The unexpended balances of the amounts thus 
advanced for disbursements are deposited in the 
Treasury and credited under the appropriation from 
which drawn, the unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation from which the advances are made, as 
explained, being carried to the surplus fund and 
covered into the Treasury after remaining on the 
books of the Treasury. for two full fiscal years after 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation is avail- 
able for obligation. This is in order to give belated 
sapebae bills a chance to drift in. _ 

he President’s use of the U. S. 8S. Mayflower, 
or any other vessel of the Navy, is pursuant to and 
by virtue of his authority as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. (Article 
II., section 2, clause 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States.) 

The expenses of operating the U. S. S. Mayflower 
are paid from 
available for that purpose. 

The President's personal expenses of subsistence 
and entertainment while on the Mayflower are 
authorized to be charged under the appropriation 
for “traveling expenses of the President.” 

The following table shows the amounts appropri- 
ated for “traveling expenses of the President’ for 


the fiscal years 1914 to 1925, inclusive, and the. 
amounts carried to the surplus fund and covered’ 
into the Treasury, for the fiscal years 1914 to 1922, - 


inclusive, the differences represent the endi- 
tures during those fiscal years: x AN 


YEAR. prop. 


TS. Dollars. 
1920, 1919] 3,065.18] 21,934.82 
1921 5, 1920] 22'150.39| ~27849.61 
1922 25,000|March 4” 1921 12,512.11] 12)487.89 
1924 : ab. 13; Toggle tee ea 
1925. 7000'Juné 7, tual: 


the appropriations for the Navy. 


Pre 8 (nmin Sraners OF THE WORLD. 
___ (Revised by Adj. Gen. U. 8. Army as of Aug. 31, 1924, 
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Man 


Organized | Unorganized Total —|Power in 
Reserves. Reserves. Military |PerCent, 


Man Power. | of Pop. 


ees cick 95,500 | 11 
ave ae 748,300 | 11 
1,121,469 | 14 

~ ."600,000 | 12 

1,775,000 | 13, 

38,000 | 13 


5,516,348 14 
5,250,000 
1934, 509 12 
533,100 

ata ete) ate ee 68,000 Be 
5,703,000. | 14 
2,000,000 | 16.6 
42/900 18 
240,000 10:5). % 
837,000 ita tere 
400,000 14:9 
2,000,000 7 
910,000 15 


1 MNOOWWOROMDENARAARMKONNwWOMEIAN 


as Rene 13 50,000 "730;000 ; By ooo | oad 
tee ee eee 13,216, ‘228 mine, co aveca 200,000 600,000 a, 
Al to oabatian 10,000,000 00,000 
_ Abyssinia.......... OOO 49> BO GOO Mts ees 1.08 oes ceclte 500, 4 
t, Bayt é and Soudan. 19,680,657 19,000 RRA e SITY Page Uatise = La: 
Me PROFESS 28. bs so. os eA a 2,50 3,500 300,000 14.7 
‘Union of South Afric 6,928,580 15,000 368,000) ye ieee fost ota 
" IN AMERICA. 
324,000 468,000 820,000 8.7 
30,000 200,000 234,187 8.3. 
70,000 690, ‘000 E ee 
GSj000" disses ash 1,170,000 13.3 — 
181,150 435,000 635,000 16.9 
; 270,000 300,000 | 4:8 
Pt gk. Wee cee Bae 35,000 Tagen 
ae estas 209,000 220,000 7.0 
ae Ne Se ,000 95,000 4.7 
40,590 85,000 131,000 63555 
20 ODD ie bails oan - 200,000 10.0 — 
31,100 354 54,086 8.0 
den totaee 1, uy ‘000 1,200,000 8.5. 
BER ie Re eG em ee apa 2,000. |. 12225 
Pie OR ae ee cig e 120,000 18.8 ‘e 
23,000 77 104,000 Way 
20,000 79,000 106,500 DM Tae S 1 
35,417 130,500 0, nb Wi 
Agersatahaets 24,296 5,000 2.8 
264,804 16, ee 781 iN, 201; 913 15.3 
,200 149,500 175,100 7.3 
89,000 79, ‘000 100, 000 4.2. 
31,000 48,000 600,000 104° 
44, FOOD» Aidit AK foe 160,000 ls8e 
eg acs reserves on active duty. show urbe cent. of world total)—Europe, 3,776,862 
military (eu. 6); 1,861,340 (30.6); America, 303.61 
figures for 5); Mack 70,150 (1.2); Oceania, 3,191 (0 A); 


army. 

inelude Biden. “and colonial units outside of India; oie total—6,065,158. ' 

those for Switzerland include the permanent force Total Organized Forces (figures in parentheses 

and comprise SEatEMOLOTS. 4 aiviion commanders, and | show per cent. of world total)—Europe, 18, Bans 186 
arte ; those for India include | (77.6); Asia, 3,587,515 (14.9); America, 1,627,786 

pp Bettiah forces 


(6.8); Atrica, 97, 630 (0.4); ania, 78,191 (0. 3); 
Active eee (figures in parentheses | world total—24, 018, 328. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18. 


nxt _/War jared | War Declared W ar Declared] war Declared 
8 AND Central |Against Cen-|Duration|| ALLIES AND by Central |Against Cen-|Duration 


A880 CIATES. owers. | tral Powers. | of War. || ASSOCIATES. Powers. tral Powers | of War. 


gE 


i iY. 
rbia......-|July 28,1914/Aug. 9, 1914/4 
‘Serbia... ug. 1, 1914/ Nov. 


fest and ek : Y 
ORD OOUNNO ORS 


Ronenenmtocsencoconate 
WWARSCNWWNINAIS 


= 
oo 


Sec 


Per 


Total 
Saned: - Soha é STATE 
ATE sione O: 
7 Enlisted, Total. 


2,0 05 

Arizona. 12,470 27 

Arkansas 70,314) 1.49 

‘California......| 161,36 3,42 
Canal Zone.... 3 .007 

1% 


42,217 
103,288] 2.19 ||New Hanipslire 
248 5||New Jersey . 
9,536 New Mexico. - 
22,071 47 ||\New York... 


North Carolina. 
aoe Dakota. . 


. 81,265 
93,944 


UNITED STATES TROOPS IN ‘THE - WORLD. “WAR, BY. arataa! Si 
(Figures, which are official, cover the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps.) 


Total Per | Total 
comms: Cent. Commis- 
oned & of STATE. sioned & 
Enlisted. Total. listed. 
———qe_-i\im \ 
y 1.61 ||Pennsylvania...| 359,817 
.69 ||Philippine Isl... 26,265 
1.32 |/Porto Rico..... 18,073 
4.22 ||Rhode Island 27,809) 
3.48 |\Samoa,....... 90 
2.55 ||3outh Carolina. 63,109 
Tz south Dakota. . 
3. 1 
66 ‘ 
A 1. 
18,918 41 
44,156 84 
3 31 


10:16 

333| +3 ||Wyoming 23 
“6 No residence: ::| 2,422 
37 


oo 
Me 
1 
Ro FO tb 


Total U.S.. 


.'4,727,988| 100, 00 


’ AMERICAN ARMY CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR. 


(Official data, as 


of Dec. 31, 1923.) ® 


a@ and b inolude, respectively, six and two cadets, 
United States Military Academy. The foregoing fig- 


OVERSEAS. DosEstTic. GRAND TOTAL. 
Olficers, Officers, Officers, 
CAUSE OF ~ Field Field Field Aggre- 
DEATH. Clerks | Enlisted] Total. | Clerks | Enlist-} Total. | Clerks | Enlisted] gate. 
& Army} Men. & Armyjed Men. Army| Men. 
é Nurses. Nurses. Nurses. 
Killed in action..... 1,600} 35,326] 36,926 0 5 5 1,600] 35,331 36,981 
Bgeeay pein, 593] 13,035} 13,62! 0 45 45 593] 13,080) 13, are 
7541 23,099] 23,853] a 1,224] 37,591/238,815|] @ 1,978} 60,690)¢ oe 668 
342 2,215 2,55 385} 1,561] 1,946 "727 .776 4,503 
18) 310 32. 21 7 3 727 
58 238) 296 b 71 600} 0} 671 b 129 838 b 967 
4 155 159 8 151 159 12 306 318 
0 11 11 0 25 25 0 36 36 
10 121 131 26 164 190 36 285 321 
3,379| 74,510] 77,889 1,735} 40,520} 42,255 5,114} 115,030) 120,144 
“Total wounded..... 6,681] 191,378] 198,059 6,681} 191,378] 198,059 
rand total died 
s and wounded,.... 10,060] 265,888) 275,948 1,735! 40,5201 42,255| 11,795) 306,408! 318,203 


ures do not include members of the Marine Corps 
who served with the Army in France. 


275,680 AT ARMY TRAINING CAMPS IN 1924. 


‘The trbhes of men who received military train- 
ing under Waf Department supervision in the summer 
of 1924 was 275,630. of whom 23,250 were officers, 
as shown in reports to Maj. Gen, Hines, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army. 

The period of training ranged from fifteen days for 
the National Guard and organized reserves to three 
months of concentrated activity for the regulars who 


compose the instructor and demonstration force, 
around which work of the civilian soldiers was cen- 


othe bulk of the training was BS, the National 
ard camps, where a total of 156,515 men and 
of cers were in attendance. 
The Geno of organized reserves amounted to 
8,705, of whom all but 492 were officers. 
The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps contributed 
7,012 to the grand total and the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps 33,983, bringing the total number of 
men to pore uated from these camps since they were 
first established on a post-war basis up to 70, 
Of importance in the summer training to the new 
national defense policy is the annual product of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Civilian 


Military Training Camps in Second Lieutenants for _ 


the maintenance of the Officers’ Reserve Co 

These two branches afford source for replace- 
ments and new blood for the reserve officers’ organiza- 
tion, which in Oct., 1924, numbered 82,240 men on 
bf Department rolls. 

nae has been estimated that 10,000 young men 
come into the er Weare as Second Lieu 

ants nt it is to be kept at Corps strength, and the 
Reserve Officers’ MS ig 8 is expected ulti- 
mately to produce 7,000 ese young reserve 
officers a year, the other 3 600 to come ie tron he 
citizen camps, Regular Atmy, National Guard and 
other sources. 

There were in 1924 in the +polleges and schools 
of the country 325 units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps with a total enrolment of 103,894 
under ge 8 phe this source in the last five 
ye ats up to Sept. 4, 1924, a total of 9,817 Second 

Sale had been commissioned in the Reserve 


Corns. number actually at the cam 33,983 for 


thirty days, was a big increase over 1 ns while the 
ba A rT of epbi ications F recelved amounted to 53,0 
% numbe: 000 proved to have the physical 


and other qualifications necessary for admission. 


7 PENSIONED hapa 
The International Labor Bureau Geney: 
on. records. that in 1923 over F50. 000, 006 


ex-soldiers were drawing pensions. Among the 
_figures are: 

Germany. . eM +H rt Canes .. .t00s 45,000 
Austri hE 4,000 United States. | 157,000 
Australia... ¥0'600 France, ...i5.. 1,500,000 
Belgium....... Hi cient t Britain, -15170;000 


1ERS OF THE WORLD. 


Statistics are not available for ‘Turkey, Bu 


aria, the Baltic states, Hungary, pomaen: and 
ia an, so that the total is estimated.to be reall in 
ne neighborhood. of 10,000,000. th 


800,000 } Russia. . 775,000 
100,000 Czecho-Siovakia, 350° 000 
e201 ai New Zealand, .. 20,000. y 


a 


—S a " 


onhis 


, 


r Fed. Bidtor Vos. ale ee 1/748,510| 32;903,463|'99,064,992|......"...|....-....-|----- 00 en. 
P ecial fun 4 an wa 
j contribations. tae feghon ee 7 S:1.94 Tien RN CM aie , Am Ai eee 7,437, 
PCG) he Re rr. es 45,277,864| 68,970,566| 51,447,863| 29,618,746 
MOR ee Seo ds tte bec cad, 5,095,821] 3,411,099] 2,026,923 : 
‘Treas. Dept.,Pub. Hlth 
Serv. ‘& _W. RI may ee FS5-893] *20;413,908) oh dabee cle! cig aril ee 
Ppeptacl a sented | Brasisiae| “ko, 900/58 EAE On| _f Stnteee| aac arae ee ia 
BOW.RL& ; 
Veterans Burean, .”|.2,828,929] 16,270,256; 16,627,822| 10,137,267| $,061,758| 35,732, 265| 45,080,763 
td Insurance losses: 
ReCOUG CN 1g ree ad a 47,868]|- 2,056,695] _6,084,931| 6,700,194] 7,481,512 
_ Milit. & nav. term ins. ¢ $40,388 43,798,357| 85,926,099] 94,904'353|102,988,870| 99,418,389|101,239,648 
Int. Com.on 


ers | Wide 
_ @ise’)| on Roll. | on Roll, 


© 


SSinie. total expenditures. by the United States 


Tunere Soldi ws |T 
Pen. Roll} for Pensions. 


223,998 | $26,786, 009 Ad 
242,755 


RO MW EWE CO mor 
Ou AHO eR OS 


1900... -| 752:5 993; 138.462/130.6 
1901...| 748.649 997,735 | 138,531.483.84 


Disbursements in year ended June 30, 1924, 
were apportioned as follows—Civil War pensioners, 
$202,999,955.16; pensioners of war with Spain, 
$21,139,863.45; others, $5,854,958.99. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls on June 
30, 1924, was: 

‘wil ivar—sotaiers, 146,748; widows, etc., 253,- 
136; nurses, 67. 
War with Spain—Soldiers, 85,038; widows, etc., 


16 
Regular Army—-Soldi 12,283; widows, etc., 
3,754. f sie 


2 


Patatos Total Disburs. YEAR 


243 


5 


Soldiers Widows Total on; Total Disburs. 
\(Bise! 1)] on Roll. | on Roll. |Pen. Roll] for Pensions. 
1902... 739,443 | 260,003 | 999,446 1$137,504,267.99 
1903.. .| 729,356 | 257/189 | 996.545 34,759,653.71 
19)94...] 720,921 | 273,841 | 994,762 141,093,571.49 
1905...] 717,761 | 280,580 | 998,441 | 141,142/86).33 
1905...) 701,483 IR4'4 985,971 | 139,000,288.25 
1907...} 679,937 | 287,434 | 967,371 | 138,155,412.46 
1908.. .| 658,071. | 293,616 | 951,687 | 153,093,086.27 
1909...] 632,557: | 313,637 | 946,194 | 161,973,703.77 
1919., .} 602,180 } 318,903 | 921,083 | 159,974,056.08 
1911..-} 570,050 | 322,048 | 892,098 | 157,325,160.35 
1912...) 538,000 | 322,294 | 860,294 | 152,986,433.72 
1913...} 503,633: | 315,557 0, 2’ 174.171,660.80 
1914...) 470,331 | 314,908 | 785,239 | 172,417,546.26 
1915...| 437,448 | 310,699 | 748,1 165,518,266.14 
1915...} 403,120 | 305,452 | 709,572 | 159,155,089.92° 
1917...| 339,935. | 303,175 | 673,111 | 160,895,053.94 
1918...} 340,313. | 305,582 | 646,895 79,835,329.00 
1919...) 313,139 | 303,311 | 624,427 | 222,159,292 
1920...} 285,110 } 299,353 | 592,190 | 213,295,314.00 
1921...] 257,731 | 290,955 | 566,053 | 258,715,842.54 _ 
1922...| 255,828 | 282,955 | 547.016 | 253,807,583.37 * 
1923...| 253,605 | 278.700 | 539.756 | 26: 00 Fa 
1924...] 248,049 | 270,194 | 525,539 | 229, 994,777. 00. 


World War—Soldiers, 56; widows, etc., 22. 
Indian War—Soldiers, 3,893; widows, 2,937. 


War with Mexico—Soldiers, 31; widows, 1,487. ; 


War of 1812—Widows, 33. 

In the widows, etc., cases on the’ roll, June 30, 
1924, there were 16,101 children under 16 years of 
age, and 939 helpless children, each drawing an 
additional allowance of from $2 to $6 per month. 

In the year ended June 30, 1924, the number of 
Civil War pensioners who died was 43,150. 


The peak of Civil War ba regen came in ibe 


when there were 745,822 on the ro! 


oe eon 


GOVERNMENT. EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF VETERANS. : 


1919. 


Dollar. 
Milit., nav. fam. allow. |42,038, 096 ist. 128, 912 22, 319, 927 13, 449, 062 
341,365) 11,301,342|103,122,714/121,305,053) 123,350,542) 125,594,269 115,494,991 : 


Milit. & nav. comp. for 
death or disability. . 
tes eed Risk 


WatCripples (Dept: a8 ce 


5,519 


a-Credits. > ‘All Etpshtutaead Baiois from Tein 


not, eae in totals. 
h fiscal year 1922, fee. 
tl hich Sie 
ropriations w. 
as $36,235, 000; 1924, =) 000,000; 


set eae AS OF JUNE 30, 1924. 

The ‘total amount, appropriated by Congress to 
ate for expenditure by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and the various agencies now merged with 
aggregates $2,209,954,269.55. 

The a ropriation for the fiscal year 1925 is 


30 Ladd, wore S2,000420 08520 
1 were * na 
ea eaersb ¥ 1924, 2, 146,504 allotment and allow- 
ni. Seu tor Ebrapensaion clans have beat fist 
5i compensa 
a 958 461.377 were allowed, 485,484 disallowed 
11.446 were pending; disbursements for death 


1920. 


1924. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Doll Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
2,902,194 141,228] - al, 17 


ing $596,882,250; there have been allowed 7, 271 
burial claims; 650, 253 training claims have been 


filed, 330, vale were allowed (of which 173,632 entered — 


training), 314,014 disallow: 
there were 45, 347 trainees on July 1, 
shat ake, $556,309,780 had been disbursed 
210 094 insurance claims have been filed, 
165, 85,859 “allowed, 43 1218 disallowed and 1,012 were 
ending. 
; There have been 379, 053 admissions of veterans 
to hospitals; 4,684,459 applications for term insur~ 
ance and 438, 562 a splicatl ions for converted insurance 
have been recei 
On June 30, 1934, payments of compensation were 
being made on 237, 147 claims; payments of insurance 
were being made on 151,913 claims; 45,347 veterans 


and 8,213 were pending; 


were in training and 22, 726 veterans were in hos- © 


pee 
term 


209,385- 
1,609,030,534 and 353,215 
ptr aggregating $1, 375, 542,924.06, making a 
aes of 562,600 policies for $2, 984,573,458.06 were 
‘orce. 


insurance policies aggregating 
converted insurance 


sod anata aiaikid to rae 30, 1924, total ¥ 


1924, and to © 


ys 
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PVia; 


‘ited States— 
"NATIONAL GU 
‘(Revised by the Militia Bureau of 


Corps | Army | Allot. | C 
Troops.| Troops] Infan- 
. [Cav'lry| try. 


ft CO bt DO C900. C9 


15 


There is no National Guard in Nevada. 
Totals include; Hawali, 1,427; Porto Rico, 2,012 
In addition to the classified troops shown in the 


table, the total includes “‘other army troops,” 


2,936; General Headquarters Reserves, 1,541; Fixed 
Coast Defense, 7,742; and State Staffs, 881. 
“National Guard totals, by branch and assign- 
ment—Infantry, 101,430; cavalry, 12,788; field 
artillery, 34,852; coast artillery, 13,607: civil en- 


StS UNITED STATES 
John A. Lejeune, Major General Commandant. 


- Headquarters, Navy Building, 18th and B Streets, 


N. W., Washington, D.C. The authorized strength 
of the corps is (Aug. 31, 1924): 1,093 officers, 114 
wattant officers, 42 pay clerks and 27,400 enlisted 


_ men. 
~ ‘Phe losses due to the World War were: Killed 


in actio! 


1,007; died of 
disease, 


50; died of wounds, 
entally killed, 28; died of other 


ty 1,450; 
04; accid: 


ARD STRENCTH. 


U. 8. War Dept., July 31,1924.) 


[nian-*) KFT py akg OS] Fait 
“1B |:90eR8 | Aba | ane | a 
- |Troops. a | In |) and. 
ci sian: 4 Cav'iry.| try. Total. 


SOM we co 
WE OWOM bo 


a8 


mrgcart goto 
SI 


bQOTOD 
Sreva0es 


acerewe 


ov 
- 


U.S... .1132,021 


gineers’ corps, 7,613; air service, 
002. 


718 


mili 
4,472; to 
National Guard totals, by cores 
signment—First, 20,757; second, ; 
30,895; fourth, 20,496; fifth, 17,715; sixth, 19,047; 
seventh, 24,187; ‘eighth, 16,277; ninth, 1853: 
Hawaii, 1,427: Porto Rico, 2,012; total, 185,273. 


MARINE CORPS. 


causes, 18; total, 2,807. Wounded, 7,714. Total 
casualties, 10,521, 

Commissioned officers are appointed from grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy, from werthy non- 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and 
from civil life. 

Information regarding pay, allowances, etc., may 
be obtained from the U. 8. Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Re-enlistments are made at all marine 
barracks, posts and stations. 


; SOLDIERS’ 
NATIONAL HOME 
- ‘There are branches of the Nationa! 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Santa Moniea, Cal.; 
Springs, S. D. 


‘The United States Soldiers’ Home in the District 
of Columbia was Mig) Rare by an Act of Congress, 
ap ade March 3, 1851, for the relief and support 

of invalid and disabled soldiers of the army. 


HOMES. 


FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. : 


Home at Dayton, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; Togus,, Me.; Hampton, 
Marion, Ind.; Danville, Il',; Johnson City, Tenn, and Hot 
he aggregate number of members cared for is about 28,000. r 


. STATE HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTHER SOLDIERS. __ 


STATES. Location. STATES. Loeation. STATES. Location. 
thea) : at 
California...... Yountville Missouri....... St. James ndusky 
Colorado....... Monte Vista Montana....... Gotumbus Falls ||OH!0-.--------- { MMadieon” 
- Connecticut... .)/Noroton Heights | nebraska Burkett Oregon. ....... oseburg 

SOB PO olastaip 5 ee aS | apiece dinette Milford Pennsylvania, ... |Efie 
Sea ; eae New Hampshire. ae saree Sere wy: Bre ie 

na . |Lafaye earny jou akota...|Ho 
Towa... , |Marshalltown New Jersey... Vineland Vermont... ta Benuinguk. 
Kansas . |Fort: Dodge New York...... ath Washineto rt 2 
Ma ‘\Ghetsea \ Oxtord ston... 14 Retsil, 
Michigan. .... ,|Grand Rapids North Dakota. .|Lisbon Wisconsin....,.|Wa 
Minnesota... ..|Minnehaha Oklahoma...... Oklahoma City |!Wyoming...... Butao = 


Blank applications for admission may be obtained 
from the Board of Commission . 8. Bold 
Home, Washington, Cc. ora : aig 


UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., 
sends out daily the time signals which establish 
standard time for the country and enable the mariner 

t sea to ascertain his chronometer error and his 


- a 
longitude by observation, 


tiont, sepals oe Se RIE ah cag te Radio 
ons at Arlington, Annapolis ani ey West 
gnd the noon signal by land wire also. i 

Similar service for the Pacific Coast is furnished 
Navy Chronometer and Time Station at 
Mare Island, Cal. 

Special Bgpals are sent by the Naval Observatory 
for use of U. 8. and foreign scientific institutions, 
ce ny work, surveying, eclipse and longitude 
‘exp ons. 

At the Naval Observatory is carried on the ad- 


mental stars, and the indepe ass determination, na 
by observations of the sun, of the ‘ 
ecliptic and of the equator among th 
the positions of the stars, este 
reference to the equator and equi 
furnish data to assist " Pree 


= 


P " including 
Ss Enlisted Reserv 


Sept. 1, 1920, the island of Porto 


me 


army of the United States consists of the 
service of f) the Organized 


e United 
; Reserve Corps 


States, and 
_ Officers’ 
e Corps. _ 

The Regular Army consists of the Infantry, the 
Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery 
Corps, the Air Service, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the com- 
batant arms or the line of the army; the General 
Staff Co: the Adjutant General’s Department, 
the rps, which are designated the com- 
batant arms or the line of the army; the General 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant General's Department, 
the Inspector General's Department, the Judge 
Advocate General's Department, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical De- 
partment, the Ordnance Department, the Chemical 
Warfare Service, the officers of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, the officers and enlisted men under the 
jurisdiction of the Militia Bureau, the chaplains, 
the professors and cadets of the United States 
Military Academy, the present military store 
Keeper, detached officers, detached enlisted men, 
unassigned recruits, the officers and enlisted men 
of the retired list, and such other officers and en- 
isted men as are now or may hereafter be provided 
for. Except in time of war or similar emergency 
when the public safety demands it, the number of 


United States—The Army. 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
my, the National Gusrd while in the 


enlisted men of the Regular Army shall not exceed 
280,000, including the Philippine Scouts; however, 
7 


125,000 

7,953 enlisted men of the ‘ 
regularly , 
45 years 


21 and 64 years, of the several States, T 
and the District of Columbia. Grae niniti ae 


MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS .AREAS, U. 8S. ARMY. i ey 


DEPARTMENT OR 


Corps AREAS. Headquarters. 


Jurisdiction. 


Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., part of Long Island. 
ad Ye, Nod, oy hss Rico. 


CO. 


Third Corps Area ./Baltimore, Md.....:... a., Md., Va., D.C. \ 1 
Fourth Corps Area|Atlanta, Ga........... N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Tenn., Miss., La. Ti 

fifth Corps Area. .|Ft. Hayes, Ohio. . Ohio, W. Va., Ind., Ky. ” ! 
Sixth Co Chicazo,"lll.. -:. se22255 lll, Mich., Wis. 


inth Corps Area.|Presidio of San’ Fran- ANN 
cisco, Lyla eee Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Utah, Nev., Cal., Alask.L 
Hawaiian Dept. ..|Honolulu.............. Hawaiian Islands and dependencies. < ; om 
Etat ine baad “4 bebe Hight, aes Philippine Islands. , 
en. Canal Dept. .|Quarry 08 a 
ETGUETA hts Oho» Sale Canal Zone. ¥ 


[Tientsin, China........ 


Ark., Mo., Kan., Iowa, Neb., Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak. 
‘ex., Okla., Col., super 


N. Mex., Ariz. 


'U. 8. troops in China. LEN 


COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICTS. 


qpce; Gali. sa% 


S origluhit-t. foo oats ss 


Effective Sept. 1, 1920, the six military depart- 
ments within the continental limits of the United 
States were discontinued and the continental area 
divided into nine corps areas. The military de- 
partments and corps areas include the coast artillery 
districts, coast defenses, forts and camps within 
their limits. In October, 1920, there was attached 
to the First Corps Area such 


Part of the State of 
New York as lies east of west longitude 72° 30’; 


ico, with the 
TACTICAL 
The active tactical divisions, with their head- 


q are as follows: First, Ft. Hamilton, 
N. Y.; Second, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Third, 
‘Camp Lewis, Wash.; Hawaiian Division, Scho- 


Coast defenses of Boston, L. I. Sound, Narragansett Bay, New — 
Bedford, Portland and Portsmouth: 
Coast defenses of the Delaware, Eastern 

and Southern N. Y. 


Pensacola. 


Second Corps 
to the Ninth 


hay 
of the State of Arizona west of the 114th mer 
and south of the 33d parallel. ae 1, 1922, Jef. 
ferson Barracks, Mo., was attached to 
Corps Area. The territorial limits of the coast 
artillery districts within the continental limits of 


the United States are those of the corps areas bearing _ 


the same numerical designations. i 
DIVISIONS. 


Amador, C. Z.; Philippine Division, Ft. m. 
Peerenlem P. 1; First Cavalry Division, Ft. Bliss, 
‘ex. 4 


GENERAL ARMY HOSPITALS. Ae 
located { Honolulu, Hawaii; Takoma Park at Washington, 


The General Hospitals of the ae are 
at Hot Springs, Ark. (also navy); Denver, Col.,}| D. C., and El Paso, Tex. 
Presidio St en ppaniaad: Manila, Philippines; , 


REGULAR ARMY ENLISTED STRENGTH—BY BRANCH. 


STRENGTH, JUNE 30, '24. aur 4 


STRENGTH, JUNE 30, '24. aaah i 
Excl. of) Phili Act of BRANCH. Excl. of| Philip- Act of 
é Philip.| pine | Total. |June 7, 

oy Srl mame is? Us Scouts. |Scouts. 1924, 
45,371] 48.849||Finance Dept...... 382 7 389 401 

eae 3. 45| 10,580||Chemical War. Serv. 424|......] _ 424). 445 

2} 17,736||Medical Dept...... 6,979 379] 7,358) 7,235 

1,595] 14,929 4 420||Det. Eni: Men's List} 5,657|...... 5,657 81 

30) 394! -5,348}|Onallotted.........]..-.--- er 2 

8} 8,760}| Retiredonactiveduty > res BON sfaerctecs 2 


470| 8,887] 8475 
50! 2,499) 2,433 


Total........----{121,108] 7,115)128,223/132,953 


N. Y., Sandy Hook, " 


....-..|Coast defenses of Baltimore, Chesapeake Bay, and the Potomac. _ 

Coast defenses of Charleston, Key West and 

Coast defenses of the Columbia, Los Angeles, Puget Sound, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. << ; 


.|Ft. Amador, Canal Zone|Coast defenses of Balboa and Cristobal. . ee | 
Coast defenses of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. ae ee. 


part 
idian 
the Sixth 


field Barracks, H. T.; Panama Canal Diviston, ¥t, ; 


i. 
‘i 


afar 


a, 


Authorize 
Act of 
June 7, 
1924. 


~ Actual 
“Strength 
June 30, 


BRANCH. 
; 1924. 


PST CUD EE Se AES 
General Officers........... 68 
General Staff Corps. . a 217 229 
ceney Si Acaes ss 2,300 2,416 
AMY e -'5 ysl lee’ Ae 614 
faa Artillery. , .~. 933 964 
Coast Artillery Corps 684 702 
Corps of Engineers. 356 357 
Signal Corps........ A 199 197 
Air Service... .........-55-+ 836 1,056 
_ Adjutant General's Dept.. 90 93 
‘Inspector General’s Dept . 87 39 
Judge Advocate Gen'ls Dept. 8. 82 
Quartermaster Corps. ...... 732 702 


“authori Z 


: Rie eh 


Ordnance Department. . 


Finanee Department..,.... 11 iii 
Chemical Wartare Service, ..}_ fi) 71 
Bureau of Insular Affairs... 3 
Medical Gorps...,......-+ Lage 
Chaplaims....-... 2. 0seese 1 
Military Ber aes Seat H 
Professors, U BEALS e5% 7 

| Detached Officers’ HABE esse 2,675 
Philippine Scouts...... acre * +e 

Total. tees see en estes 11,436 12,000 


* Included in other branches. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


Phe United States Military Academy is situated 


' on the Hudson River, at West Point, N. Y., a place 


rich in historical interest and made memorable by 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. The massive stone 
buildings rising grandly above the broad, winding 
river harmonize beautifully with the background of 
‘blue hills to form an ideal location for this, the 
greatest military school in the world. The buildings 


and grounds represent a money value of approxi- 


“mately $25,000,000. 

The maximum authorized strength of the Corps 
of Cadets is 1,338, selected from candidates between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two years, nomi- 
nated as follows: two by each United States Senator, 
two by each Representative in Congress and Terri- 


- torial Delegate, two by the Vice President, sixty by 


the President, twenty selected from among honor 


graduates of “honor military schools,” two from 


“ ea natives of Porto Rico, four from natives of the 


gripe Islands, four from the District of Colum- 


and one hundred and eighty from among 


i onilated men of the Regular Army and National 


Guard. Those from the last mentioned class are 
required to be between the ages of nineteen and 


- twenty-two years and must have served in their 


iF Tes ective organizations for at least one year. 


s 


Hl 
ey 


ard 


‘ olpal. and a 


/ eee Cincinnati, Ohio 


ppointments to the Academy are made oniy to 


_ fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 


‘ay be designated one year in advance of admission. 
For each vacancy from a State or vee ee age 
district three candidates may be nominated, a 
_ principal, a first alternate, who is entitled te ‘ad- 
mission only in the event of the failure of the prin- 
sepond alternate, who is entitled to 
on only the event of the failure of both 
_ the principal and the first alternate. The selection of 
these candidates is left entirely with the Senator or 
rep ei abs who has the vacancy at his disposal 
; may be either by compétitive examination or 
direct choi¢e at the option of the Congressman. 
Bach candidate must pass a rigia physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service, In addition each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry 
_ English Gramiar, Composition and Literature, and 


heh THE AIR 
.. ARMY FLYING FIELDS. 


2 ‘Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Md.| Luke, Luke Field, Hawaii. 


Akron (balloon), Akron, O. McCook, Dayton, 0. ae 
Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 
Bolling, Anacostia, D. C. Mitchel, Nr. Mineola, N.Y. 


Nichols, Camp Nichol , 
Bowman, Louisville, Ky. Philippines. 5 . 


Brooks, San Antonio, Tex.} Norton, Columbus, Ohio. 
Chanute, Rantoul, Til. hillips, Aberdeen, Md. 
eae Pampanga, Philip-| Pope, Fayetteville, N. C, 


Rickards, Kan. City, Mo. 
cibver, Santa Moniea, Cal.| Riley, Fort Riley, Kan. 
rissy, Presidio, San Fran. 


_ France, Panama, Canal Z. PeEgch, , Ft. Benj, Harrison, 

Scott, Scott Field, Tl. 

Selfridge, Mount Clemens, 
*Mich. 


ch. 

Sill, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Wheeler, Hon‘iulu, Hawaii. 

Wilb'r Wright, Fairfield, O. 


ay Kelly Field, Tex. 
ley, Fort Mills, Cor- 
regi Or Island, P. I. 
Langin,M'dsv’ le, W.Va. 
Langley, Hampton, Va. 
Logan, Dundalk, Md. 


Rockwell, Coronado, Cal. | 


History. However, graduates of first class High 
urhaas and students at universities and colleges of 

ecognized standing. may submit educational cer- 
tiflentes which wil! be considered by the Academic 
Board, and if satisfactory, may be accepted in lieu 
of the mental examination. 

The course of study is four} duiting which ti 
the cadets are under strict Mt discipline. + 
summers are spent In camp. emic work begins 
in Teg aees ol each y a ahd d ends the following 

Gadets of the first. second and third cl 
not. undergoing examinations, are allowed short 
leaves of absence at Christmas, and those who neve 
successfully completed the t class colreg at 
allowed leaves of absence from about the mi Me of 
June to August 28. The qoutes is large] athe- 
matical and professional. The principal subjects 
taught are Mathematics, English, French, Spanish, 
Dra , Drill Regutations of all arms of the service, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Blectricity, History, Inter- 
national, Constitutional and Military Law, Civil 
and Military Engineering, Art and Science of War, 
Economies and Government, and Ordnance and 


Gunnery. 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at present fixed at 80 cents per 
day. The total is $1, OF, which, with proper econ- 
guy is sufficient to meet his actual n at the 

emy. 

Each “Cadlet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of cient) years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
Upon graduation, cadets are commissioned second 
lieutenants in the United States Army, with the 
expapnion of the Filipino cadets who are "eligi: e for 

mmission only im the Philippine Scouts, 

oor he total number of graduates, including tS of Gane 
ers receiving instruction under spec! 

BTeSs, from 1802 to June 12, 1924, hee # 7,6: 

e number of cadets in the Corps is Jul uly’ i9 
was 1,093. The behets: is B: ie General 
Fred W. Sladen, U. S. A., d'there are 205 
and instructors at the Acad 

Detailed Infor anon as Cog Se the appointment pat 
admission of cadets is con in an ot send 
illustrated pamphley, a copy of which wil! he 


nished, without ¢ lication th - 
jutant General! of t! hha Wi pation i4, te F S ae 


SERVICE. 


ARMY AVIATION APPROPRIATIONS, 


The amounts of the Army arieroe appro 
PR ne pee Mee 

; 4 
$12, i. 6,000; (1925) $13,435,000, : : 


"NAVAL AIR STATIONS. : 
were Me a Dag ee rer oh at Pensacola, 
R mpton Roads, V8,; Anacostia, 

D, 6.; San Diego, Gol. Lake ehure a 

Solo, F Warnes Cans Zone; "Harbor, Honoree, 
aCe Marine Corps Flying Fields t n 

Va.; Port-au-Prince, Haiti Guam, ie Soe 
NAVAL AVIATION APPROPRIATIONS. 


NEL aa og the Naval Aviation Meigs ia 


years since 1916 
fang "300" wtiais) 61. 133,000; ‘asia, $30, 0.388, ue 


$15.41 13, ri i een Bien Rapti (1b34) ee 17 


DATES. 


Fils pia aa ae 
-Troops. in Wars; 


_ ‘TROOPS ENCACED IN UNITED STATES WARS. 
as ___@repared by Adj-General’s Office, U.S. Army.) 


Noval . ducation. ay 


"_ ‘TROOPS ENGAGED. 


Active Hos- | Regu- | Volun- Total 
_ }tilities Ceased.| lars. teers. Drafted. | Troops. — 


B= seer, Wer. oy he 7403 a oy Se “5 Soop Se Sd ae Bebo ah eed. a 
) é esas wf one. 2S, eb. 17, Jan. —8, 1815) 56,652) — 471,622 2 
RRP a AR 28 eae eR ae 1k te] EGET, Peel aad afte 
: ah 5, Aug. 20, AD , 1865] 75,215) 1,933, A 128,94: 
7 War with Spain ....} April 21, 1898) April 11, 1899] Aug. 10, 1898 57°35 i 323/958 Aged ta Bap bee 
World War........ April 6, 1917|July 2, 1921! Nov. 11, 1918! 544,663! 616,779! 2,890,164! 74,051,606 


; a Estimates on total troops run from 250,000 to 
. 395,858. Greatest strength of Continental Army 
was about 35,000, in November, 1778. 

b Evidently represents enlistments and not in- 
dividual soldiers, hence is considerably in excess of 
actual number of troops employed, as it is known 
that a large proportion of the men rendered more 
than one term of service and are counted that 
number of times. 

¢ Hostilities began on this date. The Act of Con- 
gress approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence 
of a state of war. 


“d Date of Gen. Lee’s surrender. 

e Of this number only 46,347 were actually 
drafted, the remaining 73,607 having served as 
substitutes. 


a 


J Army only; does not include Marines who served 


with the Army in France. 


The Continental Army was organized by the 


Continental Congress June 15, 1775, under George 
Washington: as Major-Gen. and Commander-in- 
Chief. The so-called Continentals in the Revolu- | 
tion totaled 231,462. 
established Aug. 7, 1789. 
organized September, 1790. 


; UNION ARMY LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. te 
(From “Regimental Losses in the American Civil War,” by William F. Fox, Lieutenant-Colonel, U. 8. YA) 


a DATE. ’ Battle. 
July 1-3, 1863.... 


. |Gettysburg. .. 


4, 1862: : | Fredericksburg. 222/277! 
1862.....|M 


December 31, 1862 « |Stone River............ 
June 15-19, 1864....... Petersburg (assault) .... 
July 21, 1861. 2% 4... Bull Run (first Manassas) 


f Northern writers usually estimate the total 
. number of Confederate troops in the Civil War at 
1,400,000, based on a population of 5,000,000 whites. 
Southern historians estimate the total number of 
Confederate troops at 600,000. R. H. McKim puts 
the total at 621,800. On March 1, 1862, by Con- 
federate records, the total was 340,250. Woodrow 
v Wilson, in his ‘History of the American People,” 
estimated the Confederate troops at 900,000. 

The Confederate losses in particular engagements 
were as follows: Bull Run (first Manassas), July 
21, 1861, killed, 387; wounded, 1,582; captured and 

13; aggregate, 1,982. Fort Donelson, 
Tenn., February 14-16, 1862, killed, 466; wounded, 
aggregate, 


te, 10:6 , 

and , 875; aggregate, 20,614. 
Manassas, August 21-September 2, 1862 
3 1,481; wounded and missing, 7,627; captur 

; and ‘missing, 89; aggregate, 9,197. Antietam 

paign, ptember 12-20, 1862, killed, 1,886: 

; captured and missing, 1,367; 

regate, 12,60i. Prederickabure, December 13, 

186 , Killed, 596; wounded, 4,068; See and 

missing, 651; aggregate, 5,315. Stone BR: Tenn., 


NAVAL EDU 
The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department 
is charged with the training and education of the 
line officers of the Navy and each staff bureau with 
the training of the staff officers. Midshipmen, 
when appointed, are given four years’ instruction in 
general and technical subjects at the Naval Academy. 
Upon graduation these midshipmen are commissioned 
as line officers and are ordered to sea duty. None is 
sent to any special school until he has had at least 
‘one year at sea. Officers who have shown special 
qualitications and interest in the subjects mentioned 
below are selected for special instruction. 
In recent years 40% to 80% of each Naval Academy 
lass have received special instruction in some of 
these subjects: The following courses are maintained 
by the Bureau of Navigation: oy . 
"War College, Newport, R. I., one year; senior class, 
for officers of command or flag rank; junior class, 
for all lieutenant commanders and lieutenants with 
‘at least six years’ commissioned service; correspon- 
dence course for any officer ashore or afloat. 
Post Graduate Work, Naval Academy, Annapolis. 


killed, 


ver, 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. Aggregate. — 

14,497 5,434 

13,413 2,258 

12,037 3,383 

3049 753 

9,762 5,919 

9,749 4,774 

9,077 1,816 ~ 

9,600 1,769 

8,452 4,263 

,408 2,855 

7,802 3,717 
88 8,513 1,185 ¥ 
470 1,071 1,793 8,334 


May 1-4, 1863, killed, 
captured and missing, 
Gettysburg, July 1-3, 


9,081; 


wounded, Heyer 
gregate, +764. 
killed P 


lin, Nov. 3, 1864, killed, 6,252. 


4 


The War Department was — 


7 


The standing army 


The number of casualties in the volunteer and 


regular armies of the United States during the 
war of 1861-65, according to a statement prepared 


by the Adjutant-General’s office, was as follows: 


Killed in battle, 67,058; died of wounds, 43,012; 
died of disease, 199,720; other causes, such as 
accidents, murder, Confederate prisons, etc., 40,154; 
total died 349,944; total deserted, 199,105. Number 
of soldiers in the Confederate service who died of 
wounds or disease (partial statement), 133,821; 
deserted (partial statement), 104,428. Number of 


a 


aa 


United States troops captured during the war, 


212,608; 


Confederate troops captured, 476,169. 


Number of United States troops paroled on the 


field, 16,431; Confederate troops paroled -on the 
field, 248,599. Number of United States troops 
who died while prisoners, 30,156; Confederate 
troops who died while prisoners, 30,152. Oe 


CATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Maryland, and various educational institutions; two 
to three years. The first year of this course is at the 
Naval Academy and consists of preparation and 
technical groundwork. This work merges into 
the specialization course continued at the institution 
offering the best available facilities in the work 
given, viz: Engineering (mechanical, electrical, 
aeronautical, communication, acoustics); Ordnance, 
(design, torpedo, ballistics, explosives, metallurgy, 


fire control, optics); naval construction; civil 
en lpia st Special instruction is given at the 
following institutions: Columbia, University, Har- 


Vi _ University, Yale University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of Chicago, 
University of Iowa, University of Michigan, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Naval. Constructton—Naval Academy and Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology; two to three 
years. First year, postgraduate work at Naval 
Academy and the remainder at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, studying design and con- 
struction of ships. ‘These officers are transferred 
from the line to the construction corps. 


: 


3 ¢ 


2") 


, 248 United State 


Submarines—New London, Conn.; three months. 
This course is practical training in handling sub- 
marines and firing torpedoes from ine 2 i 

Torpedoes—Naval Torpedo Station ewport, 
R. Li tive months’ theoretical and practical instruc- 


s—Nava 


tion in the assembly, firing, care and maintenance | after eilistarent pe teh Wil bac denalled 


of various types of torpedoes. 

Avtation—Pensacola, Florida; six months’ train- 
ing in both heavier than air and lighter than air 
craft. | 
- Law—Judge Advocate General's Office and George- 
town and George Washington Universities. Certain 
officers while on'duty in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office take the regular three years’ course given at 
the institutions mentioned. 

Optical Instruction, Washington Navy Yard and 

Mare Island Navy Yard, course for range finder 
' officers, 4 weeks; long course for officers, six months. 

» Gyro Compass Instruction—Fourteen weeks’ course 
_ under supervision of the Inspector of Navigational 
~ Material, Navy Yard, New York—instruction at 


es Navy Yard and various industrial plants. 


Pre 


Hy 


for eight weeks more. 
ca 


4 F 


a 
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TRAINING OF ENLISTED MEN. 
‘There are. shore training stations at Newport, 
R. I, Hampton Roads, Va., Great Lakes, Ill., and 
San Diego, Calif. At the Hampton Roads and San 


“- Diego Training Stations there are special schools 


yeh ty 


‘e 


ms 


ne 


‘, 


“4 


for enlisted men who desire to. enter the Naval 
_ Academy. * Trade schools are maintained at the 
stations and at several of the Navy Yards and naval 
air stations.. The course of training for apprentice 
seamen at training stations is eizht weeks. U jon 
the completion of the course of training at training 
stations, apprentice seamen will be sent to cruising 
ships or to trade schools and their training continued 
f qualified, they may then 
be rated seamen 2c or fireman 3c. Every endeavor 
is made to qualify those who are unable to swim 
fifty yards. This is particularly desirable in the case 


1 Education; Academy at Annapoli 
‘of line petty officers, and no 
so qualified. 


1 shall be made a 
a@ power boat who has not 
Men need not be continuous service men to be 
eligible for entrance to a trade school, but, except 
in the case of recruits who will enter bs ate 

oO will 
not have at least two years to serve on their current 
enlistment after they have completed their course. 
A recruit must have enlisted for at least four years to 
be eligible for entrance to any trade schol having a 
course of six months or more. Men who complete 
a course of instruction in any service trade school 
are not. qualified for furlough without pay or dis- 
charge by special order during the remainder of the 
enlistment in which the course was completed. 
A man who applies for instruction in any service 
trade school shall be so informed and required to 
sign a statement that he has no intention of re- 
questing furlough without pay or discharge by 
special order during his current enlistment, and 
that no reason exists or can be anticipated to neces- 
sitate such discharge. Men who have completed 
one course of instruction in any trade school whose 
course is six months or longer will not be con- 
sidered eligible for entrance to another trade school. 
No man, whether graduate of trade school or not, 
can be advanced to petty officer ratings until he 
has completed one year’s total service... - 

The training given men at ar training stations 
is supplemented and continued through navy educa- 
tion courses, supplied through the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion for men on active duty in beta sg | and at 
naval shore stations. These co are designed 
primarily for ape the technical knowledge 
and efficiency of enli personnel in regular naval 
trades. They cover a wide range of technical courses 
closely related to naval duties, as well as the funda- 
mental subjeets needed by men whose general educa~ 
tion is not adequate for a proper study of the tech- 
nical courses related to these duties. 


coxswain or a member of 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. 


_ The students of the Naval Academy are styled 

Midshipmen. Three midshipmen are allowed for 

each Senator, Representative and Delegate in Con- 

gress, one for the Resident Commissioner from 

- Porto Rico, two for the District of Columbia, and 

Ages appointed each year from the United States 

large. 
_ In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 

The appointment from the District of Columbia 
and fifteen each year at large are made by the 
President. It is the custom of Presidents to give 
the appointments of midshipmen at large to the 

_ sons of officers of the army, navy and marine corps, 

for the reason that officers, owing to the nature of 

their duties, are usually not in a position to estab- 

h permanent residences. 

The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vacancies 
in the quota of Senators, Representatives and 
‘Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands of 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to competitive 
examinations should be addressed, accordingly. 

© examinations for admission are held each 
year, the first on the third Wednesday in February, 
the second on the third Wednesday in April. 

_ The Jaw authorizes the appointment of one hun- 

dred enlisted men each year, to be selected as a 

result of a competitive examination of enlisted men 

of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, and mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force on active duty, 
who must not be more than twenty years of age 
on af 1 of the year they enter, and who will 
have been in the service at least one year by August 

15 of that year. The mental and physical require- 

ments, as well as the amount of money to be de- 

Roalted upon admission, are the same for these can- 

dates as for other candidates for midshipmen. 

The competitive examination of these enlisted 
men is held on the third Wednesday in April of 
each year. Candidates may also be accepted on 
certificate. For details write Bureau of Navigation, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

All Geum aates. except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens of the United States and must not be 
less than 16 or more than 20 years of age on April 1 
be ve calendar year in which they enter the Naval 

cademy. 

' The course for midshipmen is four years. Duri 
the summer, midshipmen of the first, second and thir 
classes go to sea for about three months. Midshipmen 
after graduation are commissioned as Hnsigns in 
the payy and ocecasionally to fill vacancies in the 

arine Corps and in certain of the staff corps of 

the navy. The act of June 29, 1906, prescribes 


A 


that the Secretary of the Navy shall notify in writ- 
ing each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress of any vacancy that will exist at the Naval 
Academy and which he shall be entitled to fill 
by nomination of a candidate and one or more 
alternates therefor. The nomination of a candidate 
and. alternate or alternates to fill said vacancy 
shall be made upon the recommendation of the Sen- 
ator, Representative or Delegate, if said recom- 
mendation is made by the fourth day of March 
of the year following that in which said notice in 
writing is given, but if it is not made by that time 
the Secretary of the Navy shall fill the vacancy 
by appointment of an actual resident of the State, 
Congressional district or Territory, as the case 
may be, in which the vacancy will exist, who shall 
have been for at least two years immediately pre- 
ceding the date of his appointment an actual and 
bona fide resident of the State, Congressional dis- 
trict or Territory. : 
The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet two inches, at the age of sixteen 
years, with an increase of one inch for each addi- 
tional year or fraction of a year over one-half; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be .one 
hundred and eleven pounds, with an increase of not 
less than three pounds for each additional year or 
fraction of a year over one-half. Any marked 
deviation in the height and weight relative to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to the con- 
sideration for rejection. Candidates must be un- 
married, and any midshipman who shall marry, or 
who shall be found to be married before his final 
graduation, shall be missed from the service. 
Each candidate who ha® passed the required ex- 
aminations must, before being admitted as a mid- 
shipman, deposit the sum of $100 to cover part of 
the ¢ost of his initial outfit. , 
After being admitted, he is credited with the sum of { 
$250, which is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
textbooks, ete. This amount ($250) is deducted fro. 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments. Any 
midshipman may, however, immediately after enter- 
ing the Academy repay this amount in full from his 
own funds and thus obviate the necessity of having a 
certain amount deducted monthly from pay for 
this purpose. It is urgently recommended that all 
those midshipmen financially able to do so make the 
Pye bas as soon as possible after entering the 
+ anh eatmldate, ietonovaaie ten oar 
ach candida efore admission will be required 
to sign articles by which he binds himself to serve 
in the United States Navy during the pleasure of 
the President of the United States (including his 
time of probation at the Naval Academy) unless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a midshipman is 


i a 


$780 a year. 


United States—The Navy. 


‘THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1924. 


“s, 


_ (Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons.) 


ie Ase. f BATTLESHIPS. 

Weight ;W’ght of 

: of One |One Sec- 

Main Secondary Main | ondary 

Battery. Battery. Broad- | Broad- 

de. side. 
™ ? Tons. is In.| Knots .|No.|In.)Cal .|No.|In.|Cal .| Pounds. | Pounds. 
Arizona, 1916. . . ./31,400 |608 046): 21-0 | 12} 14) 45 | 14] 5] 51] 16,800 85 
Arkansas, 1912. . .|26,000 0/93 244/28 6} 21.05; 12) 12! 50 | 16] 5) 51} 10,440 1,008 
California, 1921. ..|32,300/624 0 |97 344/30 3} 21.46) 12) 14) 50 | 12} 5] 51 16,800 756 
Colorado, 1923. . .}32,600/624 0/97 334/30 6} 21.0 8} 16 E 12} 5) 51 | 16,800 756 
Florida, 1911..... 21,825/521 6 |88 216/28 6} 22.08} 10) 12) 45 | 16) 5] 51 8,7 1,008 
Idaho, 1919...... 2, y 0|97 445/30 O} 21.29) 12) 14) 50 | 12} 5} 51] 16,800 756 
Maryland, 1921...|/32,600|624 0 |97 335/30 6} 21.76). 8) 16) 45 | 12) 5] 51 16,800 756) 
Ne menty Me 1917..|32,000|624 0 |97 414/30 QO} 21.0 | 12) 14) 50 | 12] 5} 51] 16,800 756° 
Nevada, 1916...../27,500/583 0/95 234/28 6} 20.53) 10) 14) 45 | 12} 5) 51] 14,000 756 
New Mexico, 1918/32,000|624 0 |97 414/30 O} 21.0 | 12} 14) 50 | 12} 5] 51] 16,800 756 
New York, 1914. ./27,000/573 0 |95 244/28 6} 21.5 | 10) 14) 45 | 16) 5} 51 000 1,008 
Oklahoma, 1916. .}27,500/583 0 |95 234/28 6} 20.6 | 10) 14) 45 | 12} 5] 51 ,000 “756 
Pennsylvania,1916/31,400/608 0 |97 0%/28 10} 21.0 | 12] 14) 45 | 14] 5] 51 16,800 882 
Tennessee, 1920. ./32,300|/624 0 {97 344/30 3] 21.0 | 12] 14) 50 | 12} 5) 51 16,800 “756 - 
Texas, 1914,..... ,000/573 0 |95 2344/28 6| 21.0 | 10) 14) 45 | 16} 5) 51 | 14,000 1,008 
Utah, 19)bs. 21... 21,825|521 6 |88 234/28 6| 21.0 | 10} 12) 45 | 16) 5) 51 8,700 1,008 
West Virginia ....}32,600/624 0 |97 314/30 6} 21.0 8} 16} 45 | 12) 5) 51 16,800 756 | 
Wyoming, 1912. ..'26,000'562_ 0 '93 24128 6| 21.2 | 12! 121 50 ' 16! 5! 51 ' 10,440 1,008 


The Colorado went into commission Aug. 30, 
1923, at Camden, N. J. She has four electrically- 
driven propellers, each of 7,000 horsepower, and is 
an oil-burner. All the furniture is of metal. Air- 
planes can be catapulted from the deck. The ship 
was launched March 22, 1921. 

_The Colorado can shoot a broadside in less than 
a minute after the enemy is discovered. She is 
of the ‘“‘post-Jutland” type and is protected alike 
from direct fire; plunging fire, submarine torpedoes 
and airplane bombs. 

Not only has she an eighteen-inch belt of main 
armor and several heavy protective decks, but she 
isa honeycomb of watertight compartments and 
must be shot to pieces before she can be put out of 
action or sunk. 

The Army Ordnance Department has developed 
a@ 14-inch .50 calibre gun that will hurl a 1,560-Ib. 
projectile 23. miles and pierce any ship’s armor. 

For dealing with airplanes she has four three-inch 
anti-aircraft guns with a vertical range of two miles, 
and -also carries several battle planes for direct 


on. ° : 
The latest United States anti-aircraft gun now 
will shoot a projectile 8,400 yards straight up in 
the air, and it has a horizontal range of 17,000 yards. 
Each battleship has two submerged twenty-one 
inch torpedo tubes, with the exception of the New 
York and Texas, which carry four each. One or 
more airplanes are carried, or will be, by each battle- 


ship. 

"Phe United States is allowed eighteen capital 
ships (battleships and battle cruisers)’ by the terms 
of the Armament Pact. 

No battle cruisers have ever been completed for 
the United States Navy, and it is doubtful whether 
further such ships be built in other navies, the 
tendency under the treaty being the building of 
slightly Binperig Was eships, with their better pro- 


The West ec. 
1923, and is 
by the 
rida, 
to their | 


The West Virginia on her speed trial, off the 


SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF SEPT. 1, 1924. 


Personnel—8,126 officers, 87,327 men. 
In’ Commission—18 battleships, 5 cruisers, 2d 


5 ; 87 submarines, 2d line; 
See Te ad. eub-chase boats, 6 con- 


6 destroyer tenders, 8 submarine 
{ied ships, 3 store ‘aie 1 aircraft 
2 colliers, 10 oil tankers, ammunition 
. 5 cargo ships, 2 transports, 2 hospital ships, 
sweepers, 296 airplanes. 

See On ad acimeners: iat Line 
light: cruisers, 2 ne; ’ royers, 5 

ie 2d line; 2° mine layers, yore 8 light 


32 sub- 
3 


Maine coast, made 21.66 knots an hour and 
oped 35,000 horse power. : 
The total ton 
capital ships is 525,850 tons. 
The term “battleship” is 
in referring to ships of the battleship type. 
to the wholesale scrapping, only pe 
dreadnought, or all big gun, type are now 
and the former need for the differentiating terms — 
“pre-dreadnought”’ and ‘‘dreadnought” no longer 


agin used exclusively — 
Due 
of the | 


devel- 


e of the remaining eighteen 


service -. 


exists. perma re | 
On Aug. 17, 1923, the Naval Limitation Pact 


ee up at the Washington Conference came into _ 
effect. 
deposited with the United States State Department 
by_ representatives of the five participating powers. — 
Bids were immediately asked for by the Navy _ 
Department for the scrapping of the capital ships 
that were building, and for the completed old capital 
ships already out of commission. The capital ships 
building were: aie 
Battleships—Washington, Indiana, South Dakota, 
Montana, North Carolina, Massachusetts and 
Iowa. (Total tonnage, 291,800.) 
Battle Crutser. onstitution, 
Consellation, Ranger. (Total tonnage, 174,000.) 
All the above ships were still on the building 
ways, with the exception of the 
had been launched and over 75 per cent. completed. — 


i 


ae 


The duly ratified treaties were that day 


ig 
f 


Mi 


United. States, 


Washington, which 


On the following o!d completed capital ships the = 


first stages of scrapping, that of rendering them 
unfit for further warlike service, was begun: , 
Battleships—Virginia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Georgia, Nebraska, Connecticut, Louisiana, Kansas, — 
Vermont, Minnesota, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, 
(Total tonnage, 255,240.) Wy 
All of the above old battleships were of the pre- 


dreadnought class, with the exception of the South oe 


Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, and North Dakota. 
In the days when they participated in the famous 
cruise around the world, 1908-1909, they were — 
classed as splendid and formidable craft. , 

By Feb. 17, 1924, all of the above ships were no 
longer capable of performing warlike service, and 
by Feb. 17, 1925, they must be destroyed. 

The New Jersey and Virginia have already been 
bombed and sunk by flyers of the Army Air Services 


¥ 


converted yachts, 2 destroyer tenders. 2 store ships, 
3 colliers, 10 oil tankers, 3 cargo ships, 1 hospital 
ship, 8 fleet tugs, 12 mine sweepers. . 
Building—2 aircraft carriers, Ist line; 2 light 
cruisers, Ist line; 1 repair ship, 1 destroyer tender, 1 
submarine tender, 6 submarines, Ist line; fleet 
submarines; Ist line; 1 mine laying submarine. 
Navy Yards—Portsmouth, N, H.; Boston, Mass.; 


Las 
CZ: 


Training Stations—Hampton Roads, Va.; San 
Diego, Cal.; Great.Lakes, Ill; Newport, R. I. 


orth Dakota. 


Rated 


| ‘Drapes 
Speed. 


ment Per 
_ Bap 


H ISHRS, ND L 
Dy. “seattle. ‘Unarlotte, Wiesouh. 


_—s«* Pueblo, Huron, Pittsburgh, Fred- 
erick, Huntington 


Charleston, St. LOUIS. ....+-+++ 


Rochester. ws... --eceeeeeeeee 


be 
‘LIGHT CRUISERS, 18T LINE. 
Omaha, Richmond, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Concord. Cincinnati, 
- Raleigh, Trenton, Marble- 
, head (Mt emphis still building). 
’ LIGHT CRUISERS, 2ND LINE. 
Birmingham, Salem, Chester .. 


OUUIBDUG. wits «viens sce gs = oe 
‘Cleveland, Denver, Galveston, 
Chattanooga, Des Moines. 


Albany, New Orleans......-.-+ 


-_ATRORAFT CARRIE 
“Langley (ormerlyCollier Jupiter) 


i Saratoga, Lexington (building) - . 


DESTROYERS, 1ST LINE. 
mec ee (45 are out of commis- 
DTG ie vali dinds ene vedeewsie 


Bes ees... 35.0 
PEMA Ua ks ee yavawevie cesses 30.0 
© BVOMIS. cee ese eeeeeeenvecees 29.5 


19 boats... 


a 
Sag Nata ted IND LINE. 
8 boat. ewer g ‘ ¥ 


ee os 


a i T SUBMARINDS. 
oa alas IS DOG 4g be sevesene| as 
3 class (building) ......+++ 
Far SUBMARINES, 1ST LINE, 


b! ve 940" boats (6 out of commiss.) 
x t aT “R’ boats (2 oud of commiss.) 


B08" BOR eee sie tas 
f SUBMARINES, 2ND LINE, 
| 8H" boats... Belle tore kts 


ba ey y 

eK" boats...... VitSs Fay ies 
B MEY Dowte....6 6s. .8. erie. 
s“N” DOU. 0... e sys reeneee ‘ 


cron 


eee ep a Eg Ss 


ou ACMAtNE 
wea NhOOCWr 


Kepmpee SONOS 


ee ee ld el ol al 
RS SRORON SMOWOr 
SONOS mMomene 


I 


tat ante italics in the rst column signify that craft 
arg ot, jf crr oie ; th ‘ \ 

e total tonnage 0: siyere earriers al d thi 

ited mates by the W ton . oes \ is 

.000 tons, the Same-as tor he British 


i mee an, able 
of devel ing more 
Teviathan ce d sharp bow bi A f Hi 
and 8 a ow bespeak for her th 
a that she was po ae ‘or speed, and her record ih 
} trials off Rockland, Me., of 35.05 knots was the 
Ioroateet ever made by a. vessel of her dimensions. 
The Detroit at maximum speed could cross the 


Knots, 


vot 


xvercued! ' 
Total Cost F 
Including |Commis-| Build. 
sioning. 


adamments, 
| (A, A. = Anti- 
Alreraft.)-_ 


Ne: 


“Dollars. 
5,570,792 


5,486,120 3 7 
3,469,443 3 11 
4,370,851 2 10 

3. 6 
1,993,192 z 10 
2,789,973 3. 68 
1,470,000 3 10 


1,570,000 


from 
Brazil. 
1,401,111 2 years to 
convert, 
Jiptetiincielde sige YR Oa as Indefinite] . .. 
4 4 1918-1921] 1 6 
1 oS wAcA. 
12 21 Torp. 
4 4 50 196 
2 3. AJA. 
12 21 Torp: 
4 <4 50 1 6 
L 3 A.A. 
7a TSOP 
2 Bis Pets 1 <a 
12 21. Torp. 
4 4 50 pay 
8 21 Torp 
f 3 50 850,000 D6 
ay ye sepavbalg te 1,495,000 3. 6 
1.3. 23 
8 58 est 
8 Torp. Lives: 
12 Torp. 2 6 
8 Torp 
8 Torp 


Atlantic from New “York to Liyerpool, in 


hours, while the asta W120 hours tt iad on The aeten 


goer nae sey 
c e is a er and ean ¢ai 2 
fuel oll {if her tanks. At full spee ay cu nes 


knots, 
the 


a to more than eres pnd miles an hour, 
Bae oF 


of the vessel would consume 1 
uel oil an hour, which would oe 


4,000 cubic feet of air a minute to effect combus-_ 


webhe ts wpped with twelve oil-fired, water tube, 
boile: it 

gst ot , Sit fasted three each in four 

forced draft. 


compartments, and operated under 


She has two watertight engine room com parts 
ments amidships and four 
propellers, each driven thr Aa sean shat "a 
high-pressure, interm 
prosure, high speed Curtis turbine.’ 


ha yducton Sint é 
ate pressure abd 108 4 


Te ee 


’ 
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Cost OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF COMMISSION. | 


Cost of Hull Cost of Time from 
| i and Mach., Equipage, Total . Dai , 
sy ea SHIps. » j Including’ Including Cost. First ‘ Keate, st 
G Armor. Armament. | . Commission. | Commis. | 
Battleships, first line— Dollars Dollars Doliars. 
4 ‘ Yrs. Mos. 
Florida 1,373,762 10,357,628 |Sept. = 1911! 2 BD 
: 1,951,781 8,954,076 |Aug. 31, 1911] 2 6 
o 1,990,024 10,242,362 |Sept. 25, 1912] 2 ts 
; 1,830,163 10,207,090 |Sept. 17, 1912] 2 8 
1,673,226 11,365,808 |April 15, 1914 3 ea 
1,805,755 ti; ,195 |Mar. 12, 1914 LL: 
1,630,854 11,555,410 |Mar. 11, 1916] 3 4 
; 1,639,339 11,770,946 ay §2, 1916] °3 6 
2,056,773 13,793,009 |June 12,1916) 2° 7% 
1,913,662 12,993,579 |Oct. 17, 1916] 2 7 ; 
2,703,976 15,988,216 |May 20, 1918] 2 7 
2,867,381 ,625,979 |Dec , 1917) 2 84 
2,645,602 14,443,957 |Mar. 24, 1919) 4 2 
3,116,481 21,016,275 |June 3, 1920) 3 0% 
3,480, 23,298,268 |Aug. 10,1921] 4 11 
teas | Adios | Gama (ue ah Way dg 
’ s 330, 7% ,311 U 3) 4 3 
tae AG re ee eee oe 19,231,601 3,666,203 22; 897,804 Dee. 1, 192313... 736 |, 


TOTAL COST OF THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY SINCE 1884. 
Ch’gesfor Naval 


: ‘ Maintenance Estab. in Gen., h 
YEAR New and Operation} Shore-Station | Not Assign. to Marine Total © 
(Fiscal). Construction. | of the Fleet. |Improvem’nts. |Specific Ships or Corps. ee 


Shore Stations. 


$6,304,344 
6,216,574 
08 


549 

22'182;326 

9,964,456 

10,659,155 
"217 19,287,285 


10,644, 
14,392,921 20,204,704 
21,807,999 24/987,293 


SP FO.DO OV EO 05 kD DONT 1 at et fk kN tt ft et 
ROR Sp eS CUEN a thet 
© bmw a 


31,403,948 1 
: 36,894,266 13, 
x Bete 31,764,556 ; 24'418,281 
: 17,553,017 22,935,618 
20/159,911 
20,109,957 45,271, 2 
46,490,042 1 
, , 9 8 48,781,692 10,504 
s 19f 931 49,242,628 i . 


NOeReRS 
Lak hed 
iva) ood 


Ro) 
we 
SM 
ny 
e) 


as 
a) 
< 
SS 


i? 
NARWOM INAV 


. ¥ 

16,316,452 5 

a p 8 64 37,863,408 

~ 155,896,585 : me! 8 119, 779, 179 33,885,218 

| 420,185 35,701,369 18,516,297 27,406,140 

: "1 38'102;059 | 151,557,316 19,725,519 14. 63%, 298 25,187,998 
q DSRS. 2 38, 102;059 T AoLoat,o2G. 0 Test s0. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES BY PRINCIPAL POWERS. 


Great Britain. | United States. Fran Italy “Jap 
(Apr. to Mar.)|(July to June.)}(Jan. ‘o Dec.) (July to nano!) (Apr. to > Mar.) 


4g? cur aohogs $152,954,342 $98,392,144 $59,514,296 $25,865,668 $30,072,061 


1880, 117,353,475 60,685,813 27,516,454 35,124 

ie = SH Bean 126.d01: i 120,421,578 62,194,916 30,453,697 aah 
deeesar set 5 pea oel aes rae et do'son soe ge'e8N 15S 
ie owes :791, “102, 40,595,204 $6,889,158 


1 

1,214,995,767 301,910,093 85,000,000 

Taroaae iss | Ebtetspass | tassoaane | mee rrndzy | 12, ponom 
BT 861500 "757,486,349 199,668,287 78" 1389,226 187,207,522 Bi 
40 *,033, 504 425, 148.079 181, ¥508, 930 81, 068,7 748 248,519, "224 G 

é ling. [i] Ss. Pe 

1922-1923........0.000 Pe ae 298,307,369 797. 304, gut 844,807,000 276, 6,829,082 7 
rhe 5 hey) as Dea "000 | 297,097,250 | 1,121,714, 770,565,015 395. 091.875 ; 
1924-1925. 00... ; 55,800,000 275,105,067_! 1,028,237, j08 774, ee, ‘662 be Ee ’ 
po units of the respective countries. e) : 
Be nie tae icy do Tae tereghnes apenas 2 money appro: petons and budget ese cea 
= 11929-1924, inclusive, are in the | not actual expen 
%, 


052 United States—N avies of the World. 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA FOR THE TREATY POWERS, JULY; 1924. 


; PERSONNEL (UNLIMITED). a We. ; 


Regular Increment Neces- 
Establishment |sary to Attain t 
on Basis of 5-5-3-1.75-1.75 Reserve 
5-5-3-1.75-1.75 |Ratlo in Regular} Personnel. 
Ratio. Establishment. 
BS SEASE ee Vie ——— 
_| Officers. Men: | Officers. Men. Officers. ‘ 
. United States. .-: 86,000 12,585 97,125 |4,712 11,175) 4,256 18,179 
British Empire. .. 91/397 (b) | 12,585  97,125.)4,014 5,728] 2,179 (d) 43,858 (d) 
58,274 7,550 58,274 |None None} 1,819 29,600 
e741 4404 34,994 | 490 (©)20,747 2,395 96,700 
2,347 42,501 4.404 34,994 !2,057 (7,607! 4,513 see (Cc) 


(a) These figures include 319 officers and 1907 | naval aviation should be classed in this comparison. 
men of the British Royal Air Force that are engaged (b) Includes 3,790 civilians manning auxiliaries 
in naval aviation exclusively. The Royal Air Force and yard craft for which regularly enlisted personnel 
is rate department ranking with the arm are required in cases of other powers. 

sia separave. Cepa eB eray © There is no organized naval reserve of men 
and navy and has in round numbers 3,000 officers | in Italy, but men who have served in navy may be 
and 26,000 men. As in the United States, Japan | called to colors by levy. J 

and France, naval aviation personnel forms an in- (d) Does not include 7,664 officers of 
tegral part of the pay it seems only fair that the | all ages nor 18,768 pensioners under y-five years 
personnel of the British Royal Air Force engaged in! of age, who are additional. 


CAPITAL SHIPS (LIMITED). 
BEING SCRAPPED. 


Old Shi New Shi pica tia * 
ps. | New Ships. | | @y_Inctuides the King George V., Ajax, Centurian 


‘ ‘No. Tons. |No. Tons. |No. Tons. and Thunderer to be scrapped probably during the 
BST 288008 wlavdde “Rone [8 S28 cw | coy 

.E.. f a)|None None |20 558, (b) Includes the Nelson and Rodney now build- 
Japan .j10 163,312 2 77,158}10 301,320 i 
France| None Men vor ear ties te probably be eompleted 4 ee ger 
Italy . . None None 8 156,300 


Tot 151 932,082 13 542,955165 1,737,041 3 


Petot 701 92,082 1S OF Poole A 


LIGHT CRUISERS COMPLETED SINCE 1912 (UNLIMITED). 


Increment Neces- 
sary to Ae ire 
5-5-3-1.75-1.75_ 
Ratio with Japan. 


United States 60,000 284,065 | 21 aise 

British Empire...| 46 213,780 284,965 None ( rt 1 po Bi 
Japan -.| 16 80,300 170,980 © aa 
France... 5 23,440 (a) 738 | 5 52,298 

TGRIV oe 10 38,300 (a) 99.738 ', 6 . 61,488 _ 


y (a) Five ot 10,000 tons each contracted for within (c) The Navy Department has uested Congres 
last several months. to authorize eight 10,000-ton c! ons 


“o) Four of 7,100 tons each and four of 10,000|' cePralpowers. are vessels taken over from the 


tons each ordered since the Washington Con- (e) To get t th Bri ; 
ference, 225.380 ae parity with British Empire 22 ships, 


MODERN SUBMARINES. ; 
MODERN (LONG RADIUS) SUBMARINES OF OVER 1,000 TONS EACH (UNLIMITED). 


(aaa) asthe 
Built. Building. Totals. ae 51 7e-1.75 
1.75-1.75. Ratio, 
“Y No. Tons. | No. ons, 3 an 
nited States..... 3 3,318 | 3 (a) 6,375 i 93 Toa40 NS 3047 
titish Empire. .| 10 19,120 d ae L (00 52,941 32 32}340 
MAGAD Es nanrmsonctes, 2 ,400 | 23 (b) 29,365 | 25 31,765 31,756 " None 
sf NTP ee AN oa 9 9792 | 9 9,792 18,529 6 8,737 
Ronis iar tet O aie sense Gee asee: Oo Sehetss 18,529 15 18,529 


(a) The Appropriation Bill, 1925, rovides funds | gram to the eff hai y ra 
for. one large mipedaying submarine—the first Ss sabthasiven at 7 SP pore a nie si 
craft to be laid down by the U. 8S. Navy since the| The other one included is the No. 52 reported to be 
( nis ion mainte based on Admiral Kato’ EY ator: ihe 22 Benen in ™ Bee re ; 
ral Kato’s| ment of the 22 6) ost BT 
Bee els a on patmnste Dased ory balding pro: (4a 2,280 tony of 38 the VOC ee ieee 


MODERN COAST DEFENSE SUBMARINES OF LESS THAN 1,000 TONS EACH (UNLIMITED). 
fiat ; : A 


Tonnage ° sayy, to At ean 

Built. Bae. | eb Sei " 2 
Leet 7s Haile ae 

No. Tons. Tons. Wo. hens. 

nited States....| 86 (a) 60,826 5,43 7 3.65 

Brush poe 25 22/350 | 5 2500 69,915 43 asiors 
: Japan... eB 30,148 | 14 : "948 None | 

France. 24 18,403 | 12 7020 aay None 
See 0 :040 None (b) 4,470. Tl. 36430 


(a). Of this number 42 boats “ue anehorl eit 7. 
line, less than 600 tons each. ‘cai Eeablet pean AULBOrL eA Fab Sengicines ray 


1923 


eS 


; 


anville, V: 8.50 1,331||Sante Fe, N. Mex... ......4.005, 9.44 
Fayetteville, A’ 6.63 1,355||Seven Pines (Richmond), Va...... 1.56 
Finns Point (Baler), ING Dhicsncts ed 2.50 2,648||Shiloh (Pittsburg Landing), *Tent. .}| 10.05 
IGLOROO) 1S. MOLE De sialt ualeaes cle’ - 3.76 3,019||Soldiers’ Home, D.C,............ 16. 
Fort Dansison (Dover), Tenn...... 15.34 682||Springfield, Mo. .... 0.0.2.0 .e- es Ai: 
RROEE-CIDGOR, ORLA. 0.1.) s lags oi nee ti .90 2,524||St. Augustine, Fla..............-- 1.33 
Fort Harrison (Richmond), Vaiss. 1.55 §19| Staunton, Va... . 2 Gedy wes 1.15 
Fort Leavenworth, an tik. st ee. 15. 5,873||Stone River (Murfreesboro), on oe 20.10 
Fort McPherson (Brady), Neb..... 20. 1,087|| Vicksburg, 90 .| 40. 
Fort Scott, L 10.26 1,048]| Wilmington, N,C.. a 
Mort Smith; ALK joie. 50k Paletiieieteie® 14.74 2,514|| Winchester, Va..... 4,89 
Fredericksburg, Va......-.....-.-- 12.005} 15,206]| Woodlawn (Elmira), 2.36 
Gettysb’ IPR cidiaismio'ee ie ...] 14.87 3,735|| Yorktown, Va E nilie uaa 
Glendale, Va.. 212 1,200 [cee | SS 
Tafton, 3.40 1,314 "ROCA Latah a 0 vite Ae abted eirte ous 153 .160|397,241 


4 HY WS Wass iit st “ 
Hampton, Va.............:-..--. 19.611' 12,752 


i v. -8. WORLD WAR. SOLDIERS BURIED IN EUROPE (AS. OF MAY 12, 1924). ae" % 


- FIRST LINE DESTROYERS AND FLOTILLA LEADERS (UNLIMITED) 
Built. Building. 


No. Tons. |\No. Tons. |No. (a) Very nearly all of this great destroyer ton: 4 
U.8.....|288 342,086|None ..... 28s 342.086 (ay | Was laid down during the World War in an emer 
Ren .-]199 2377 175) 4 6,200|203 243'325 gency BpROgr ADE. designed to combat the German 
Japan. ..| 65 687228] 27 36,800 8 105,028 subma: Many of the ships are of hasiy con- 


France :.| 21 21,607) 18 30,936] 39 52 struction. 
Italy... || 3230/6131 7 112001 39 SOvS13 


NAVAL VESSELS IN COMMISSION. 


-United States. 
Active in Reserve. 
(Sept. 1, 1924.) 


British Pmpire. ry 
Active in Reserve. Keown. in Reserve, / 
(Latest data | available.) 


Capital Ships... .css-s timate ren gel oe 
coaaartes 8 2 ae 
oars CAITR ete Seiaimies ait es ue rp 1 1 None ’ 1 None 


Alexandria Cees Dae st vee ; Jefferson Barracks, MO........... 50. 

oS SS Ee STS 5.50 3,572||Jefferson City, Mo.........6.....) 2. 
riser senile, RGD be 59 hhss viv os oe 120. 13,737||Keokuk, Towa ......<..scseeu- sha oe 2 LD. 
Andrew Johnson (Greenville), Tenn.| 15. — 42||Knoxville, Tenn............-.-.45 9.85 
Annapos,MG~...- 25 -Jowec cs oes 4.125) 2,558]|Lebanon, Dicks co lolee ata attest aman 2.50 
Antietam tee ees a er Py ae Me tORy Ty 2 5.1m We bid = aie 5 


Arlington (Ft. M = 
Balls Bluff (Leesburs) 


Barrancas, Las Pan arse Wy: 's's Soto t 


7.50 | 3,229||Memphis, Tenn. . 


Baton Rouge, La.........--..---. 
oa Grown "Grito Park Sta.), Mexico City, Mexico. . nf 
ee 1.033 44]| Mill Sprlage (Somerset), Ky. a al Ato OD) 

Benifort, 8 ; 29. 9,699|| Mobile, Ala... 0... eee e ec eee eee 2,68. 
Beverly, N. sia 257||Mound City, Il... ..0.--..9+0+ | 10.50. 
arte Bek (Springfield), bi eet 6.02 1,611|| Nashville (Madison), Tenn........ 65. 
amp Nelson, Ky....---..%-s.55- 9.50 3,668|| Natchez, Migs........-. 5.20% ene 11.07 3,56 
Cave Hill (Louisville), Wee soe e dale 4.29 5,111|| New Albany: Tht... 9% /asunieeae :| 5.46 |, 3,287 

Chalmette (Arabi), La..........-. 16. 13,249) |Newberny Ns Ci oi. 225). somite ae + 69 
epstenoors | Tena Rs a Ghee ari 129.53 | 14,148 Philadelphia (Pittsville Sta.), ig 13.26 
Relby Olt, Wis 2. blr ee -49 5,207|| Poplar Grove (Petersburg), Parle F 
Cold Harbor (Richmond), VBR a.:4 a Port Hudson, L 
Corint Bat so ee . |. 5,749}/Quiney, Ill...... 
Suna ill Degg repanaice Ind.. 1 9 ay, ah 


Mont 
Cypress Hills econ ey = = 
Danville, Ky.. 


131 362||San Francisco resid Sta.), Gal..| 9.5 


ess Hiils, Finns Point, Fort Smith, Hampton, 
Sx erson Barracks, Little Rock, "Philadelphia, 
Springfield and Woodlawn: 


Of. these interments about 10,700 are those of 
oe Sapeaare being mainly in the National Ceme- 
_teries at Weer Camp mt ee City Point, 


iape- Marne: ¢ ees gas Ni tea a 2,179 | Oise-Aisne (Serenges-et~Nesles), France.. 
Alene: Mar Ameri : (Paris), France. . aes Flanders Field (Waereghen), Belgium....... 


rt), Frances anes es 4,139 <=. 

_ Meuse-Argonne (Roma io. Bra cabin: _ 13,936 | St. Mihiel (Th aucourt), Fra: eee 
sien tel i France. - Aes , = oe 
a ee ater ids a Lalas Ie | ae RP Soe 30,414 


ie ee COA Ot Cicer. 5 wih x ce Ne ee ee 


Ni s! (re. 4 ey 


oo, UNITED _ STATES. POPULATION (OFFICIAL . CENSUSES) 479071920. 


1800; | 1810. | 1820. 1830. | +1840. [ 1850. 
aac 00,756) 771,633 
Rape lite Foaal  2ES04 309, 27 5 771.633 


fy ea we ee ee ea oo gt? Come or core, Cee te one ey we bs + 


rd 
248 a ati sisrk 370,792 
251 903 261, ree vis Pace v Ee 


i: 151,719 ' 501,793} 583,169 
| ‘ee eee 
Y y '. ’ J 
( FR ras Te ar ta E762 31/639| © 212,267 8 
/ Minnesota... ...eee eee cede eee de ee ee ee rand 8 ond cuir pg Perabo e miaintal ove I sia s se Kin BLS + & digitalis no's _ 6, 
5 8,850 40,352} , 75,448 136,621 375,651 606,526 K 
De Bi eaik | aaa waa ttn) AN) bea hil gee 
a é. 141,885 183,85 0 ,976 
iy hae — : 184,139 211,149 245,562 277,575 320,823 373,30) ibe 
Xe Yen iti) sao ag0] gi9.05i)"*" 958.040)" “i.a72. 815)" i 948, 608)" et 3,007,804 
Carolina...... 93,751 78, 5 } 
Bet? ae coe NGiOre| Recs = shakadatere 45,365 230,760 581,434 937,903) 1,519,46 1:980:389 
RPE GIERAOH (110 jodculc Se Asiealeace ens |. ne wench fes certs seGht ects a longer tn ela. acme 5 
aA, Ivania.. ‘ 434,373 602,365 810,09 1, 4d 458] 1,348,233) 1, Ta 033) 2,311,786 
v “Eeunsy Island... *ee'ass| gorge] “76°91 3039} "97,199 B30) Gay eas 
ft, jouth Carolina. . 249,073 $45,591 415,115 O2. 741 581,185 5a 398 668,507 
: Bynes ‘énnessee. .. 23 . 35,691 105,602 261,727 22,823 681,904 829,210 ae 
Re. o VRLOXAS'S ,/n,0)0'-. MN SMe eS FS «ss ate pole, che cre He coma QeORRe « tibn sieeie [states dee ate tne halite org sete I 
ae 5 <3 22 | fk Sn, Ti eee eee em ey ocak IER Bo Ney eon oto Nas 11,380 
5 Ute atreriisiecsu| 7 864a6)** 164,488]"” 917,805]""~ ab,a8i|""* 280,652" "" Bvx048| — 314°120 
- Virginia........---- 747,610 rigs 200 974,600} 1,065,366} 1,211,405 1,239,797 1,421,661 4 
> -Wisconsin ..... BO ISD Wire re a axeltcass, |= shcteyacats alsca/iua vis wader he nie wigen Miabr Lain in sie mister’ 30,945 305,391 ‘ 
ae WPotal ..... -.< +is+ _. + 1..3,929,214! _5,308,483| 7,239,881! 9, 638,453 2, 866,020) 17,069,453! 23,191,876 
i ‘ ee pe 


‘ 04 
Bi) 77,5 ; 
| Gale Gon : 11-736] 1,380,081 
‘42 eC! cu . , + 
Be ct © i Galdmbia. B30 4s7-sri 
* an! rr 0! m a , ol, : 
r Distr Bee he ak cack 1422], 328,42] 752.619 988at0 
Gate 2 eae 1,837,358] 2\216:3 2,609,121] . 2,895,832 
$1548] 161,772] _ 325,594]  431;866 
Soke. 3,826,352) 4,821,550] 5,638,591| 6,485:2R0. 
2,192/404| 2,516,462] 2,700,876| 2.930;390 
1,912,297 2,234,858] 2,224,771| 2404/0: J 
1,428,108} 1,470,495]. 1,690.9 1,769,257 A 
1,858,635] 2,147,174] 2.289905] 2\416.6 . 
1,118,588] 1,381/625] 1,656,388] 1,798)5 
661,086] 694,466] _ 742:371| 768,014 
gate] Sunes) Keacate] ashe 
A F 805, 366,416 »$52,35 
2,093,890] 2,420,982] 2:810,173| 3,668,4 
1,310,283] 1,751,394 2,075,708 2,387,125 
1,289 1,551,270| 1,797, 1,790,618 
2,679,185] 3,106,665) 3,293\335| 3,404,055 
243,329] _ 376. 8,889 
1,296,372 
77,407 
443,083 
8,165,900 
_ 360,350 
10,385,227 
*BaeBTe 
57. 9304 
the n a 83°00 
} Pennsylvania. ,720,017- 
y aa Island. : bot ba ' 
1,683,72 
South Dakota, . 2211 636,547 
‘a 3337 885 3 
a 449,306 | 
352/428 
2 2,309,1 
é. 1,356,621 \ 
‘ 1,463,701 
¢ Wisconsin. .... 2,632,067 
Wyoming...... 194,402 


al SSS ee eee —_———<—<—_ | | --_ 
a PUGUAL 2). seals »..1 81,443,321! 38,558,371] 50,155,783 62, 947, 714 75,994,575) ih 972,266 105, 710,620 


aid ulation 1920) of outl ca i 1, 1918), 0,360 * Vee lands e United 
7 3, G anama Con Zone e tal z i is: Pata es 
a 23 $58 Porto Rico, 1,200,809: ec (Dee. | persons in in the & and-naval service abr moa ae 


‘ 
ee 


<a 2 
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ix aeicit UNITED ‘STATES ae JULY 4, 1920 TO 1925. 


ry ‘ _. (Based on Federal Censuses 1910 and 1920; by the Bureau of the Census.) yy 
ee ee 
STATE, — — 4 ©1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


2,358,993} 2, 350. 632] 2,402,273], 2,423,912] 2,445,551] 2,487 
"340,848 4,219 7,58 380,960 "40 120 4 
1,761,358 1, ry 668] 1,797,978] 1,816,287] 1,834/596] 1,852'905_ 
3,480,902] 3588.986] 3,697,070] 3/805'153] 3.913236] 4'021/320 
946,870] 961,353] 975,837] —'990'320] 1,004/803] 1,019; 286 


1,394,324] 1,421,710} 1,449,097] 1,476, cn 
394,324] 1.421,7 9,097] 1,476,483] 1,503,869] 1,531,255 


: 
0 26,199 228,330 230,460 232,590 234,720 
“srushal cin Ro] oseosy| 1 buss] 1698809] a 600s 
7 ,001, 024,05 6,287 0 7 
Georgia ESOT aN A GephNee ahs 8 EIR 2,910,598] 2,940,131] 2/969,664| 2/999,196] 3,028,728] 3,058, "260 
EMRE ie SIS INE wo. 437,339 448,286 459,233 470,179 481,125] 492,071 . 
Hiinols RO See ee 6,528,886] 6,616,099] 6,703,312| 6,790,524| 6,877,737] 6,964,950 
meee Lets a Pereaie| gaara Seehae| SCL) BOC Teel See 
ee ee a we ee a - af x ¥ , i 
17S OA a a ee 1,773,289] 1,781,356] 1,789,423] 1,797,489] 1,805,555} 1 eae 
eantugky teh Sigs 3.6 uate sh’ Se 2,423,156] 2,436,210] 2,449,263] 2,462,317| 2,475,370]. 2,488,42: i 
Louisiana : 1805,827| » 1,820,467] 1,835,106] 1/849'746] 1,864,385] 1,879 ay 
Maine. "769,334 771,976 774,617 777,259 779,900| _'782,541 
Maryland 1,457,608] 1,473,504] © 1,489,399]. 1,505,295] 1,521,190 
Massachusetts 3,877,382] 3,9271436| 3.977.490] 4/027/545| 4/077,599 
Michigan! §. 2-25 i229... ---]| 3,712,613] 3,801,016] 3,889,418] 3,977,821] 4,066,223] 4 
DVB rugs v3.56" law's 0a 2,403,164] 2,435,241] 2,467,318] 24991396] 2,531,473] 
Weep S WT Soe Lae ot *1,790,618| *1,790,618] *1,790,618} *1,790,618| *1,790,618 
ssouri...... Peale eee oe 3,409,758| 3,421,162] 3,432,566] 3,433,971] 3,455,376. 
IMMA SS Jat ode gs te eka. 557,791 575,593 593,396 611,199 629,003 
* WITHA Sey os atts. Pees bs 1,301,737] 1,312,465] 1,323,193] 1,333,922] 1,344,652 
Ne *77 407 *77,A07 *77,407 *77,407 *77,407 
445,016 446,304 447,592 448,882 
3,251,499] 3,315,231] 3,378,963 3,442, 695 
365,457 368,861 372,265 375,669 »,¢ 
10,581,700] 10,712,680] 10,843,661] 10,974,642] 11, 105, 625. tay 
2/613,639| 2°649'982] 2'686.325| 2,722'669| 2,759,014 
"657,659 664,850 672,041] 679,232] "686,424 
5,912'706] 6,014,914] 6,117,122] 6,219,330] 6,321,539 
2:085,624] 2,123,851] 2;162:079] 2,200,307] 2, :238,536 + 
Operas c st. een eek Leet 789,087 800,481 811.875 823,270 834,655] $46,061 x : 
Pennsyivania Se Caer 8,774,347} 8,883,006] 8,991,066] 9,100.326] 9,208,986] 9,317,647 
5 EDO AMA 2.) Secs oF Lees 607,580 613,944 620,308 626,672 633,036] — 639,401 
South Carolina.........-. pet tee 1,692,394] 1,709,732] 1,727,070] 1,744,408] 1,761,746 1,779,084 ; 
4 SOUth Dakotis.o1 she ek 639,260| 644684 650,108 655,532 660,956] 6 tee? 
PENCIL Ae sai Mia! - voc 2,345,770] 2,361,539] 2,377,308] 2,393,077] 2,408,846 2 424616 
seek Ee 4,781,686] 4, ‘860, 658| 4,939'630| 5,018,602 oe 
‘ 461,146 468.979 476,812 484,645 a) 98, 478 
< *352/428| *352,428| . *352/428| *352,428} *352,428 — 
: 2,347,439| 2,372)940| 2,398,441 2,423,942] 2,449,443 
: 1,389,782] 1,411,890} 1,433,998] 1,456,106] 1,478,214 — 
fi 1,501,182} 1,526,169] 1,551,156) 1,576,143] 1, “60 Oi, 130 
q 2°678,142| 2°708858| 2'739,574| 2,770,291] 2,801,008 
"4 201,886 206,875 211,864 216,853 Eno 
4 “*Population January 1, 1920. maeety ty 


“ ; MALES AND FEMALES, 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1920. 
Males. |Females. 


+ — a 
, 241,778) 233,413 550,172| 471, 416° 
433,857 428,534 270,953 224,015 
fs ; 1,172,359} 1,239,148 2,586,323)/2,452,768 
re 1,192,158] 1,023,278 ,720] 188,9 
38,3 642,51 389,199] 390,792 
S 1,331) 434,775 -| 188, 155,964 
a 1,038,472) 1,000,342 -|. 609,547 605,4 400 - 
a ,699| 135,863 a rent 412/1,146, '308 
4 90, 348,023 0,875} 107, r 
" ; 18,9 110;378 106,6 
: 141,204} . 139,822 613,653] 593, 
>? 160,837| 937,047 82)137| 37 
4 102'522| 826 403/572| 348/772 
3,255,503/3,259,178 800,258] 727,403 
ro 03, eee ry 0 69,857 45,882 
>. U.S. total. - '31,403.370'29,483,150 
ee m om men 21. ears of e and over gf BP, in percentages, the distribution of the 
a copied 2 1 nu nee whites, 21 ep 792, ag Negroes, | several classes of men aT years of age and over, 
Ee. is) Sanne 46,979. Chinese, 53,411 Japanese, | 1920, was as follow: 
m8 7,345 men of Mei races—Filipinos, Hindus, Total white, 90.6 te per cent; native white of native 
‘F anid 7349 Malays, e parentage, 50.3 per cent.; native white of. foreign 
fe Of the, white he *S1. 513,948 were natives and | parentage, 12.6 per cent.; native white of mixed 
a 6,928,452. were foreign- -born, and of the natives, | native and i parentage, 5.6 per cent.; foreign- ; 
15,805,063 were of native ntage, 3,956,384 of | born white, 22.1 per cent.; Negro, 8.9 per cent.; ij 
fo: reign bach chee and 1,7 2,501 of mixed native | Indian, two-tenths of 1 per cent.; Chinese, one-tenth ¥ 
and ee n parent tage. of 1 per cent.; Japanese, two-tenths of 1 per cent.; ‘< 


races, | total citizens, all races, 88.1 per cent.; native citizens, 
: poaeelseg ot male citizens -of al all races, 77.) per cent.; and foreign-horn naturalized 


f tives: al 
21,86 861, 880, cign-born natal 9,776 Mee a Bitisene att rence. 1056 per cent. i \ 


PULATION, MALE AND. "FEMALE. b 25 ee 
as * re Cerisus Retutns, Jan. 1, 1920.) z ean 


POPULATION. WHITES. 


Ratio of males to females, whole prior A (1829) 103.3] (1830) 103.1; (1840) 103.7; (1850) 
108.3: aay Oa (1870) 102.2; P88). 103.6; (1890 


U. S., there were 104.4 white Mee to each 100 White females; there were 99.2 negro 
sone to each 100 negro females. 


Be aOR DN MORE SINGLE WOMEN NOW THAN IN Pe sane, i 
Can hen Sete shite colonial censuses of 1767| Making the compariso 
asa Me ae Turn ‘ormation to set up a reason-| pro} rion had been the Bes ou she | 
ably accurate mariage rate for females as it existed |in 1920 as for nen Hampshire in 17 be Unit bee 
a ge tury and a half ago. of unmarried native white women in the country 
rect comparison between the New Hampshire | would have been a million less than that shown 
agen and the 1920 figures is perhaps best obtained, | the census return: 
tel py Pe ue ree the native white group for 1920, This increase fee ‘the propo pies para hss 
the “frelensbor Pace ge ae aero. and | ably — to Bae increased aha to aS 
n-born element ef whic! ouDs | support, as su: oe a in 
introduce new factors into the problem. the social status of the unmarri ’ 


ee 
“Males. | Females. Males. Tomales. Males. ‘Females. Sa ~ 
RCEE CTE Coa 525 7. 439,779 460, 
1,173, 105| 1,175,069| . 722,414| 706,956, 16,625 EG aed f! , 
14°688| 98,662| 44,657) 33, 5,85! F ie 
seeoeel Ree erel.. 6 278 616,204 x, 5.3 3 Ba 
1,813,591, 1,613,270) 1,308, BSS 2 5 
lore 4 492,731) 98| 416,026| 391,123} 68,21 ; : } 
Gonngetieut. +. ++. 695.335| 685,296| 483,946| 498,278) 199,891, 176,632 9.778 10;268 
Rlhades Tapas ae 5: 113,755| 109,248 E 86,125 11,369 Bah op i 
203,543| 234/028 136,889) 161,423) 15,1 2 1 85 1 Bess 
495,320|  478,150| 303,041) 292,104) 24,603) 18,405) 287. 156 i 55 eal 
1,444823 1,451,009| 844,105] 828,828) 10,004) 6,182 : | 4 
\ 7 585! 33 
197,947| _ 205,259! 181,446 24,877) ,14,086 
SU GE) oS owe LE A ae) 
*489,074 1,441,316} 1,3 8,645| 1,389, ; 6 781 
}'390'393 1,174,629 LE 7 6.588 127,068 98,282 go-ah 3 "188 
1,227,494 1,189,136 1,091,374 1,058,406 1AT9 13-301 118,948 iit. 0 
335 1174 j ‘ ‘ ' 5; 
8752 379,262; 331,648 326,698 55,807! 51,42... 716 set 
i 359, 455 . 720,206| 550,973, _ 551,587; _54, 47,549, 133.458 1340 a 
8 1,890,014) 1,962/342 pene. 1,394;6 ee 533,319| 544,215 : i 
6,976| 1,476,459' 1,398,583! 413,806! 312,829! 34,249) 25,833 
® 1.938.480 17 oe 957,140 925,632! 278, 588 207,576 _.4:851 8.908 
"R07 134 R03.494| 428-428 417,515 _ 4,968, 3,051, 402,829 472355 
***-1 4753319 1,6801736| 1,528,279 21,510,730. -103,418| 82,608) 90,991 81,250 
299,941, °248/948| '233,363) (207,277. 8,229) 35,391 _'962 é 96 
672'805|  623.567| 578.953} 550,614  84,277| 65,375) 7,309 1998 
46.240| 31.167| _31,571| _ 24,326; 10,737| ~ 4,065 196 150 
992'112! 220;971| _ 174,823| _ 176,275| _46,844| _ 44,389 $33 f 
***l 45901075. 1,865,825| 1,139,491| 1,158,983) 391,655| 346,958, 57,432 9590 
few Mexico. .....-.- 1901456. 169,804| 158,505] '147,091| 16,845) 12,232| 4,593 ’ 
4187,32 ,197,877| 3,638,435 3,747,480 1,442.5 5'1,343,537| .95,418 1065 
HELE $8 061 894,690 4,34 2:758| 373,96> 498-008 
341.6 305,199] _ 262,645 Sea'806 5,386| _ 56,117 191 
2,955,980 2,803,414| 2,463,320 2,429,876, 391,344! 987,353' 100,160 $6,087 
1,058,044 970,239 "760| 953,466 24,931, 15,037) 76,294 , 13 
16,334) 367,055| _ 344,849] 322,146 _ 62,310 ; : ia 
4,429,020 4,290,997 404,996 840,880 783,336 604,514 148,297 36, 1 
’ TOL 7 7 , S 
$38,293; 845.431| 411,728] 450,409 4,095) —_2, 422,185 442,895 
37,120, 299/427| 280,587| 256,169| 47,610} 34,781 
967° 1,163,918] 942,203} 928,312 _ 9,021) 6,457; 222,689] 229,119 
B 409/299 2\254,006| 1,835,072) 1,722,574 7| 160,072) 371,474 370,220 
"051! 217,34 "357| '189,089} 30,875] 25,580 834 612 
178,854, 173,574| 154, 152,498! 23,711) 20,815) __ 320 252 
1,168,492 1,140,69 "042, 19,051| 11, 42,536| 34 a 
734.7 '920} 558,575 Sil, lar 153,118] 96,93 3,957 i 
763;1 00, 673,959 41,910! 19,996) 47,129 y 
1,856,718. 1,275,349] 1,089,782 1.008 7038 258,740 201,388| 2,965 f 
10,359| || 84,043] 90,567 16,934| 8/32 863} 512 
United states... .(53,900,431!51,810,189 40,902,333!40,205,828 7,528,322 6,184,43215,209,486 15,963,696 
NUMBER OF MALES TO 100 FEMALES IN U.S. POPULATION, ‘ 
States. | 1920.) 1910.) 1900.,, SraTes. | 1920.) 1910.) 1900.)| Stares. | 1920. 
: i. : .5 1103.2 1102.2 ).0 113.7 [115.3 
138.2 199-3 3 98:9 02-2 134 183 3 129-0 
5 |106.0 |196-1 9617 |.95.1 222221)16352 1105.9. ]103..5 
4 1125.5 1123.5 3 107.3 |106.6 97.0 99.3 96.5 
18 [116.9 120.9 ‘1 |114;6 |113°9 99:2 |. 8.5 98.4 
:5 |102.3 |100.0 .4 1101.6 |101.5 Ha -6 118. 116.6 
<1 1104.6 |104.0 15 [105.1 |105.6 abt 9 1 2.1 2 
7.0 |.91.3 | 90.0 ‘5 |152.1 |160.3 106. 107.4 |107.4. 
‘7 |110.0 |108.7 °9 {111.2 |112°5 {106-8 111-5 9 
9.6 |100.1 | 99.1 4 1179.2 1153.0 ‘ 0-0 105.3 {103.9 
‘2 |132°5 |136.5 ‘5 {100.9 | 99.6 193-4 100-9 99.7 
“9 |106.8 |105.3 ‘5° {102.9 |100:0 118.1 |136.3 |142.2 
73 |105.0 |104.4 “1 41153 |114.4 108.9 111.6 108.6 
17 |106.6 |107.6 “8 |101.2 | 98.9 106.4 |107.4 198.6 
:7 |140.0 |109. 5 99.2 | 98.3 131.3 |168:8 |169.4 
3.2 |103.0 |103.1 °O 1122.4 125.3 
100.9 _'101.7 pi : .3__|Whole U.8.{104.0 1106.0 (104.4 


ater 


« weet 


fg ES 


id 


S- n, Density; Rate of Increase. 
“DENSITY OF POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE IN NI 


___ The areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
_ -Hawali-in-1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 


TED STATES. 


Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alaska and 


1880, are not considered. 
_ Stare. |1800./1810.;1820. 1830. )1840.,1850., 1860. ) 1870. , 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. 
ee CS Bae Ie aes ie ee 
ss feseee]s 2.5] 6.0]/11.8]°15:0] 1838]. 19:4] 24.6 29.5] 35.7 41.7 45.8 
wae Aeeet | eceesircl oe Waal pes 08 [oan clea 2B AA Beg 
Pe Avksnigas: - fo}. 50-42 oon ai : 8.3]. 912] 15:3] 2175] 25:0} 30:0] 33.4 
PUTT cated ioe Say span FE ca aie aad ates 4 2.4|...3:6] 5.5] 9 7.8] 9.5! 15.3] 22.0 
EPR ENE SG ae RN Md A Rd eee Sie 3 4] 1.9] + 4.0 fae Fe Ape a 
Connecticut...| 52-1} 54.3) 57.1] 61.8] 64.3]°76.9] 95.5]. 11115] 129/2} 15418] 18815] 23113] 286.4 
Delaware..... 32.7] 37.0} 37.0] 39.1] 39.7| 46.6] 57.1] 63:6] 74.6) 85.7} 94.0| 103.0] 113.5 
6/266. 9/367.1 .7|891.2|1,294.5)2,270.7|3,062.5|3,972.3|4,645.3|5,517.8/7,292.9 
OPN Ls6) = 2.6). 5°3.4) 4.9] 7 1 Seeley se zl ae 
.8| 15.4] 18.0] 20.2] 26.3 31.3| 37.7 44.4 40-8, 
aera baked nae tae ee Ra ae tae eae abi ah? 1082 ae? 
15. 6 ‘4 ; ; : : ; 
27.5] 37.6) 46.8] 55.1) 61.1] 70.1) 74.9) 81.3 
- ; 2.1} 21.5] 29.2} 34.4] 40.2] 40.0] 43.2 
Snead aes (Ege RR pet bh dag ae ee 23 4.5] 12.2] 17.5] 18.0] 20.7) 21:6 
ie ela ere mere erie emere ee ee ee 
:1| 7:7] 10.0] 13:4] 16.8] 19:5] 21.0} 22:0] 21:7) 22:1] 23.2] 2478) 26:7~ 
Maryland.....| 34.4] 38.3] 41.0} 45.0] 47.3] 58.6] 69.1] 78.6] 94.0] 104.9] 119.5] 130.3] 145.8 
Dacenbusetia: 23°6 58.7|.65.1| 75.9] 91.7|123.7| 153.1] 181.3] 221.8] 278.5] 349.0] 418.8] 479.2 — 
i j 2} 3.7] 6.9|° 13:0] 20/6] 28:5] 36.4] 42/1] 48:9] 63.8 
Michigan....<|..... Ba | Pte . i 
Mini 2:1) 5.41. 9:7] 16:2] 21.7] 25.7] 29:5 , 
11] 17:9] 2414] 27:8] 33:5] 38:8] 38.6 — 
? ae 25.0 31.6 39.0 45.2 47.9 49.5 , 
j : + 2 1.6 5-9 18.8 13.9 15-5 16.9 
# (4) 23:7] 27:0]°29:8]°3i: 6:1| 35.2] 38:4]. 41:7] 45:6] 47.7| 49.1 
New Jersey... . 28.1] 32.7| 36.9] 42.7] 49.7| 65.2 89.4 120.6 150-5] 192.3} 250.7 3377 420.0 
BRRMICRCO. flee. Sib. «pal ccos<l ifs s,Aus a2 25 - J i i 4 : 
New York... | 12/4|'26:1]'28:8|'40.3]'51.0] 65.0] 81:4] 92.0] 106.7] 126.0] 152.5] 191.2] 217.9 
- North Carolina] 918) 11.4] 13:1] 15.1| 15:5] 17:8] 20:4} 22:0] 28: 33-2 38.9 45.3 52.3 
1 DS ES ees ee ee eee es esl omens " a +P a 2 
1.1] 5.7) 14.5] 23.3] 37.3) 48.6) 57.4) 65.4 78.5) 90.1 102.1 17.0 141.4 
free eso Neebe olen acsliss. clesesa] - eDL> DEOL? 1:8]" (8. 31h 1413 Ole 
Ivania..| 13.4] 18.1] 23.4]°30-1] 38.5] 51.6] 64.8] 78.6] 95.5] 117.3 140.6 171.9 104.8 
" Rhode Island..| 64.8] 72.1] 77.8] 91.1/102.0|138.3] 163.7] 203.7] 259.2] 323.8] 401.6] 508.5] 566.4 
South Carolina 11.3|-13.6] 16.5]. 19.3] 19.5] 21:9] 23.1] 23:1] 32:6 37.7 44.0 49-7 83.2 
MELAS AEDES N's =f) taf ales ow ihawh one | s ater tes 2 cio] = easels Se SB RRR eae j ‘ 2 a 
‘ennessee 3 ‘i] 26:6] 30:2] 37:0] 42:4} 48:5] 52.4) 56.1 
“b Soospg ptt I pte tage once Mike (inet eee le _ 6-1) 85] 11-6) 14-8) 17-8 
r e506 5 
ots an SEL Ga Fay Pty ery pee en ight Vata egies 8 3.4 atl 98: 
Vv i a 16.9] 35.9] 25.9] 30.8] 32.0] 34:4] 34:5] 36:2] 36:4] 36.4] 37.7 0} 38:6 
irginia Me. 13.7| 15.2] 16.6] 18.9] 19.3] 22:1] 24:8 30.4 37-6 41-1 46.1) 31-2 B74 
Wey a Ta civ FUR Ba See eae veal 6 7 18/4| 25.7] 31.8| 39:9] 50.8] 60.9 
Wisconsin...-.|.....|..22:].c22c|occc2] 7714] "625] 24.6) 19:1 23.8| 30-6) 87.4] 42.2) 47.6: 
WYOnMte Sao o10 =. INE Seesalbe Recut «ake of saieiele fe olowe ofS okieele od 5 6 : ae : : 
United States..|_ 6.11 4.3! 5.5! 7.3! 9.7! 7.91 10.6! 13.0! 16.9! 21.2] 25.6! 30.9! 35.5 
; RATE OF INCREASE IN U. 8. POPULATION BY STATES. aA A 
F . 8. |INGREASE IN Pop.,| Pct. of Pct. oF U.S. |INCREASE IN PopP., Pet. of 3 
ieee yee 1910 To 1920. sae POPULATION. 1910 To 1920. Geen 
teas 1920. | 1910. No. Pet. | 1910. 1920. ; 1910. No. Pet. | 1910. 
2.2 2.3 | 210,081] 9.8 | 16.9 ||Nev... 0.1 0.1 4-458 5.5 93.4 
o3 97 lz 958 $3 $6.0 Nog 30 2:8 | 618,733| 24.4 | 34.7 
Ces ‘ : i : ay “ ‘ "049| 10.1 67.6 
3.2 2°6 | 1,049/312| 44:1] 60.1 ]|N.M..| 0.3 Q-4 oo: 10-11 62.6 
0.9] 0:9 140,605 17.6 | 48.0 ||N-Y..| 9.8 9 | 1,271,613) 14.0 | 25.4 
1.3 1.2 |. 265/875}. 23:9.|. 22.7 ||N.C..| 2.4 2. 52.836] 16.0 | 16.5 
0.2 | . 0:2 20,681| 10.2 9:5 ||N-D..| 0.6 9-6 969/818] 12-1] 80-8 
0.4 0.4 106,502} 32.2 | 18.8||Ohio..| 5.4 5.2 | 992.273) 20-8 | 14-7 
0.9 0.8 |  215:851|..28.7 | 42.4 ||Okla..| 1.9 ; 371,128) 22.4 | 109.7 
R7 2°8 | 286,711} 11.0 | 17.7] |Ore...] 0.8 9.7 1 Aloe) 18-4 | 62.7 
0:4 0.4 106,272] 32.6 |101.3 ||Pa....| 8.2 ee eear aber cine 1 
6.1 6.1 846,689, 15.0] 16.9 ||R.1...] 0.6 0.6): OL 787) tb.4 | wee 
2.8} 2.9 | 229,514| 8.5 WEBNS, C. ot vt La8 1-6 324) LT | 18.1 
2.3 214 179,250} 8.1 | —0.3 ||S.D...| 0.6 9-6 | 22,6591 9-0 B.4 
1: 1.8 78,308| 4.6] 15.0 ||Tenn..| 2.2 ; ; ‘ 
Fa) 2h) ee) 3) ss |igea | $2) $4) aa BL) aS 
O71} 0.8 25, BB ds SB yest | 98-8 1 10-2 | gavere| aaa" 11 
: La] 34 | 136818). 1-9} 08-6 Hlwesn| 1:3 | 1:2 | 214'631| 18.8 | 120-4 
Mich. 38 37 gee 930 30.5 rte Weve 1.4 1.3 | 242)582] 19.9 27.4 
Mich.) 3:3 | 2:3 | 3i14i7| 15.0 | 18.5 ||Wis...| 2:5 (2.3) 208,207 184) 128 
Miss..} 1.7] .2.0 mah teats ee oo Wyo 0.2 : 5 , 
RO PpMone | eB bs 38 | AOLOL 8 ere. U: 100.0 |13,738,354|. 14.9 | 21.0 
ee ads 0.4 | 172,836] 46-0 5 U:s.| 100.0 : 738,35: 
Bananas | 08 13 | 1042158], 8.7.4 11.8. sek? 
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= BWRLUINES AND, FAMiLnS. ‘a THE UNITED ETAT S, 192 
willie - ~ | Dwellings. Faililies ” SPATE. i 


E VWa@ias. 4 
1 1 : 
seeral aaat ue W 526/188 
at i = 3 "513; ma fe 44,71 48,478 


e census, signifies aii all the Taniates o an institution. howover iimer 
blood or oe ous, are treated as ‘constitutin a single family: 
The members df a natural family, in many filly, 
i . do not live eee ade 7 the See pirate A 
In particular, the older sons at ers 
mpl to be imembers of other Households. 


DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, 1920. 
: Dwell-| Fatii- Dwell-) Fami- By Dwell-| Fam 

’ Ciry. ings. lies. : City | ings. 3 1iés: CIt¥: ings, lies: 
Baltimore, Md. .|136,324} 166,857||Los Angeles. . -/125) 150.478 6 Richmond, . 8,274| 23,781 . 
ae 79,597 125.098 460 


4 9,5 164;785|| Louisville, Ky.. Newark, N. J:: 1H 5351 93,274 
Butfal, oY, geese 116,201||Milwaukee, Wis. 66. ‘915 10 101 Philad’phia, Pa. 392/044 438 a8 


— Chi je Lut. . 777| 623,912||Minneapolis. ...| 65,568 91,;843)|| Pittsburgh, Pa:.} 93,890 
- Ginein ‘ati, Ohio. a 885|  106,239|| Nashville, Tenn:| 24, 4 apsaee Portland, Ore... 54,664 Lie 
Cleveland, Ohio. 116,545] 182,692||New Orleans, La| 76, 85,188}||Richmond, Va. :| 30,753 9 
Dew 50,636| 61,916! New York, N.Y|365, 963 1,27 (341||St. L ayo ‘1118/102 ibe 0 
Detroit, Nien. 183.200 218:973 PONK 244... 33:985 ,260||St. Pa inn..} 42/462 
Indlanap’s 8, Ind..| 71,648] 81,256 Brooklyn. .... 173,847 iss's 7||Salt Lake City. .| 23/685 ue 
Jersey City, N.J.| 31.145] 67/288|| Manhattan...) 75,534) 625,154||San Francisco. 90,132 12 49 
“Kansas C’y, Mo! 61:3211 82,056\| Queens...... 64,323 109,559 Wash’gt’n, D:C.| 72; 175 96,194 
an PERSONS TO A DWELLING; PERSONS TO A FAMILY—IN CITIES. 
PERSONS TO A|PERSONS To A jPERSONS TO A)PERSONS 
’ a D WELLING. FAMILY. dink DWELLING. FAMILY. 
} : a Ph. ___|1920|1910]1900] 1920) 1910) 1900 7 1920)1910)1900}1920}1910)1900 
- ‘Baltimore, Md...... 5.41 5.5] 5.7] 4.4] -4.7] 4 al! 
Ue ed Sera 9.4 9.4} 8.4] 4.5] 4.8] 478 ““"/11.6l11.1]10.2] 4.4] 4.6] 4.6 
f Bais: H, . 6.9} 6.8 i} 414| 4.6] 4.8 1130 .2]80.9]23.0] 4.3] 4.7] 4: 
Cc Til. 8.0] 8.9| 8.8] 4.3] 4.6] 4.7 ‘| 7.3] 7-4] 6:3] 4.3] 4.6] 4. 
crc. Ono 6.4| 7.3 8-6 3.8] 4.2/4.4 ‘| 6.4] 6.1] 6.0] 4.9] 4.9] 4. 
pees Onio 6.8] 6.2] 6.0 4 4.5| 4.7|| Newark, N. J..,.... 10.9 9-0 8.1 a4 4.5) 4. 
TE 5.1] 4.8) 4.9) 4.1) 4.2 4.3 Denatapniay Pa. 5.2 2: 5.4] 4, 4 :B 
roit, Mich. |... : 6.5| 5.6| 5.5] 4.5| 4.6] 4.7] Pittsburgh, Pa...... 6.3| 6.1| 6.3] 4.5] 4. ; 
2s eles, Gal... . 4¢ 46| 4.8] 3.6| 4.1| 4.1) St. Louis, Mo....... 6.5| 6.5 4:2 4.1| 4.4 4:5 
mn Hwaukee, Wis,....| 6.8] 6.2] 6.2] 4.3] 4.€ 4:8 St. Paul, Minn... ..: 5.5| 6.6] 6.6] 4.3] 5. : 
_. * New Orleans, La....| 5.€) 5.0 ce 4.5} 4.€] 4.6| San Francisco, Cal. .| 5.6) 6.4 oe 4.1 i ze 
New York, N.Y... .|15.4]15.6/13.7] 4.4] 4.7] 4.7] Seattle, Wash....... 5.2| 5.4] 6.8 3-9 :6| 5.7 
WBDODR shea als dels 21.F115.0(10.11 4.4| 4.61 4.7] Washington, D. O...1 6.11 5.7.5.6! 4.51 4.6) 4.9 
FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY TENURE OF HOMES, 1920. 
(By the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) = es 
OWNED. OWNED. 
peters see oe eet Rentdd. STATE. — : Rented. 
: Mortgaged. ; ~ HE es ap yh a f a 
124,456 | 41,445 | 319,756||Nebraska...... “12 
4.605 7,797 44'163||Nevada..... és 8 8 7a8 
$7, | 2ORHDL New Hempehire) ate Beet! 
i 7 PREV os) 9h) 
124 109;501|| New ew Morioo. 1933 593 32.907 
69,228 190,964] |New York...... 
167 28/287 || North Bis oer S08 
15,375 65,654||North Dakota. . 45, 
70,166 184 128,678||Oliid. ...,...... 673, 
141/899 39,546 421,047||OKlahomii, .. .. | 231, 
26,957 te Os Oregon. ........ . i 
268,446 846,071 vivania | || ’ 
139,796 326, A Sore op Min ae 1.088 ‘4 
119,289 249.680 uth he ht riage 227, 
+370 84||South Dakota. a e308 
209,239 59,846 2883 ‘etmessee, ... . : i 982 
94420 24,515 2 O}|Texas......+0.- ; 
|) ae | | ae oo 
’ ermonht.:.,.... ‘ 
assachusétts. .| 126,31 174i | 5ea/007||Virginia 22, 18 8 a 3 
Widaie,.\,.,. 268,287 | 220,467 349,054||Washington . 51,513 
Minnesota......] 181,253 | 123,786 202,222 West Virginia. .. 60,528 
Mississippi.....| 07,473 | 30,322 | 257.971|| Wyoming... 212, 
Missouri.......] 229,129 | 163,824 | 409,068 maki wicca ae é __ 23)271 
Montana.........' 43.776 35,559 53,362!) Total........' 6)622,119 | 4,059,508 | 12,948,498 


he 4. 


ie = . ~ ok rs n ales s Se es aS - 
; Color and Race; Native and Foreign. 


om ‘ 


Mure 


Se a 


U. S. POPULATION BY COLOR AND RACE, 1910-1920. 


WRITE. - NEQRO. N 
as ; ae , 0. (INDIAN, © CHINESE, 
1920. 1910.. | 1920: j} 1910. | 1920. ; 1910. 
Alabama......... 1,228,832} 900,652} 908,282 405 it) ae 
Arigonm ti50 so 23 2 291,449 171,468 8,005 2,009} 32,989 a7k as 
Arkansas. ....... 9,757 | 2 472,220, 442,891 106 62]. on! 
California........ 3. 2 - 3 763) 21,645 17,880 71,952|41,356 
pels omece & ey = 482 1 373 r: i 
Connecticut... ... 732. ‘897 21,046] 15,174] "159 2 fs ati) 2,30 
Delaware........ 192,615| — 171,102 30,335} 31,181 2 43 i) 4 
j Dist. of Columbia 326,860; 236,128] 109,966! 94,446 37| 
Florida 638,152 329,487' 308,669 518} 
' Georgia 1,206,365:1,176,987] | 125} 
POatie 5. sete es 425,668! 319,221 920 651 098 
AIBHGIAS os. 5 6.299.333. 5,526,962} 182.2741 109,049 ; 194 
Indiana.......... 2,849,071} 2,639,961 80, 60,32 125} 
TOWAS Oscar $cmak < 2,384,181) 2,209,191 19,005} 14,973 29 
WORDGRS! ... cs eye 1,708,906! 1,634,352 57,925) 54,030} 2,276) 
Kentucky....... 2,180;560, 2,027,951] 235,938) 261,656 
Ie SAA. he Ye 1,096,611) 941,086} 700,257) 713,874] 1,066 
Were’ i i. ee 65,695! 739,995 1,310) 1,363) 839 
Mat - and......3. 1,204,737); 1,062,639} 244,479) 232,250 32 
Massachusetts. ...| 3,803,524| 3,324,926 45,466) 38,055) 555 
Michigan........ 3,601,627! 2,785,247 60,082! 17,115} 5,614 
Minnesota. . -} 2,368,936 2,059,227 8,809 7,084| 8,761 
Mississippi 53,962 786,111} 935,184.1,009,487) 1,105 mee 
Missouri. . 3,225,044 3,134,932) 178,241. 157,452) 17 iS aN 
Montana. 534,260, 360,580 1,658 1,834] 10,956 10,745] 872: 1,285 Tbsst) Wry 
Nebraska. --| 1,279,219| 1,180,293 13,242) 7,689! 2,888; 3,502 4 OO. fe 
Nevada...... AA 70,699, 74,276 346, 513] 4,907) 5,240 ae 
New Hampshire..| 442,331! _ 429,906 621) 564 28 34 
New Jersey......| 3,037,087, 2,445,894) 117,132) 89,760 100 168 
7 New Mexico. .... 334,673) 304,594 5,733} 1,628] 19,512, 20,573 
“New York. ..:..: }10,172,027, 8,966,845'- 198.483) 134.191} 5,503) 6,046 
North Carolina... .| 1,783,779! 1,500,511|. 763,407) 697,843] 11,824! 7,851 
North Dakota....| 639,954! 569,855 467 617} 6,254| 6,486 
: Blot ed a oes on ' 4,654,897| 186,187; 111,452 15 127 
Oklahoma.,..... 1,444,531 149,408. 157,612] 57,337! 74,825 
Oregon.......... 655,090 2,144. 1 4,590 5,090 
‘ Pennsylvania. 7,467,713} 284,568) 193,919 337| 1,503 
: Rhode Island... .. .980) 532,492 10,036] 9,529 110| 284 
South Garolina...| 818,538) 679,161} 864,719) 835,843 304 3 
South Dakota....| 619,147| 563,771 s29 817| 16,384| 19,137 
x 4 
Tennessee. ......-| 1,885,993) 1.711.432} 451,758) 473,088 56 216 
WEMIGtGES... 1 2p. 4 - 3,918,165. 3,204,848]. 741,694] 690,049] 2,109 702 
n BGS Meg fd salt dae a's 366,58: 1,446 1,144) 2,711) 3,123 
; Vermont:........ 354,298 572 1,6 2 
, Virginia. ........ | 1,389,809] 690,017| 671,096 824) 539 
Washington.. ... {1,109,111 6,883 6,058] 9,061) 10,997 
: West Virginis § ..| 1,377,235 1,156,817 86,345, 64,173 
{ Wisconsin... ....| 2,616,938 2,320.555 5,201 2,900] 9,611) 10,142 
. Wyoming........ 190,146 140,318 1,375 2,235] 1,543 - 1,486 
; _ United States [94,820,915 81,731,957! 10,463,131 9,827,7631244,437 265,683161,639 71,531'111,010° 
: Not includec in the above are (1910 figures in parentheses) : Filipinos, 5,603 (160); Hindus, 2,507 


| Koreans, 1,224 (462); Siamese, Hawaiians, Malays, Maoris, and Samoans, 154 (8)—Total, 9,488. <x 


" 


‘ 
rd At 


NATIVE AND FOREICN-BORN WHITE POPULATION. 
Forniar-Born ix 


FOREIGN-BORN 


NATIVE WHITH. WHITE. NATI E WHITE. WHITE. 
Se ee SS. = ee. one oad See 
PEs! 1910. 1920. 1910. 1920.;* | Sieh = a 
1,429,370| 1,209.876 17,662 18,956 44,802 171999 
.350| 124,644 78,099 46,824 91,233 96,558 — 
BAER 85) EAE as] ont tad) al. 3 "hor anaes 
"807,149 ie "564|  116,954| 126,85 2,786,112] 2,725,272 
982,219} 770,138). 376,513) 328,759 7,099 vd. # 
172,805| . 153,682 19,810 131,503) 156, 
298,312). 211,777 28,548 24,351 697) 597. 
595,145} _ 409,792 008 33,842 , 968 40, 
,672,928| 1,416,730 16,186 F 102,151 103,001 | 
" 278,794 ; 5 1,387,850) 1,438,71 
ptr Sere 7206, 385 ve gt 4. ye 178, 
2,698,20. ,480,6: ft , 5 
3 534] 1,935,707| 225,647} 273,484 82,391) 100,628 


149, 1,987,898} 30,780 ! : 
1,051,740 9) 44°871 oh? 2 26,455 63, 
h 6291862| 107,349 i $4,520) pod eBee 


/. 8,019 - 9, 
3 039,018) 2 | 186/03 28/89 Be er TACT ET GT 
#0/040 7308936) | 798;620 ei iee _ §. 181,108,161 |68,386,412|13,712,754) 13,345,545 
4,129,567! 1,004:428] | 149,652! 175.866 I! 


AMERICAN eiriz: NS, 21 YEARS. OF AGE. AND OVER, 


= (U. S. Census Returns, as of Jan. 1, 1922.) 


7 ; ae: MALE CITIZENS (ALL RACES). FEMALE CITIZENS (LL RACES). 


—— 
4 Foreign- . - i Foreign- 

Total. Native. Born Nat- Total. - Native. Born Nat- 
ee uralized. | uralized. 


6,089 60, 55,62 5 
44 
23 
262,751 9; 
707,198 702,125 5,073 707,574 704,266 3,308 
122,47. 108,272 14,203 97,705 87,991 
1,754; ris 1,412,206 342,245 1,708,428 1,410,649 297,779 
(916 3 : 4 ; 
700 Ee 616,167 84'189 666,856 597,734 69,122 
509;13 3 33.070 474,414 "54 27.866 
651,260 640,967 10,293 627,158 618,930 4 
453,051 443, 43 443,82 437.930 5,897 
210,236 192,163 18,073 210.798 188,292 22,506 
408,887 382°671 26,216 408,867 385,143 23,724 


888,782 674,635 214,147 966,468 737,841 - 228,627 
984,716 808,778 175,938 896,881 741,128 155,753 


648,433 471,006 177,427 588,770 446,670 142,100 
438,733 436,372 361 433,361 432,03 1,324 
9 40,503 57,636 970,947 924,017 46,930 
163,057 128,967 ,090 126,774 104, 22,694 

358,789 309,731 49,058 327,558 286,767 a 
e ds 9 22,063 132 17,224 5 2,119 
ew Hampshire. oe 116,059 98, 17,403 119,407 100,175 19,232 
‘ew Jersey...... Pp 756,600 597,607 158,993 768,590 621,548 147,042. 
New Mexico. . é 92,254 88,831 3,423 76,354 73,893 2,511 
Ber Mew Vark.scycs: ta... 2,521,382 1,915,309 606,073 2, bake Bo 2,036,121 551,042 
; aN rth Carolina. :..........- 601,422 599,515 1,907 604,562 1,359 
ia ae Peepte. acaeet ten ane 159,262 107,866 51,396 $33. 368 93,669 39,899 
ORIG angst ois... sauc| 1,639,619 1,482,578 157,041 1,588,675 1,451,760 136,915 

} ee eg : R 6,9! 11,301 6,21 4 
eee “ 240,083 8,12 31,954 210,484 186,866 23,618 
Pennsylvania, .. 2,158,549 1,855,616 | _ 302,93 2,168,185 1,905,032 263,153 

4 ‘ 138,721 13. 38,330 83: 109, " 
_ ffouth Carolina;.:........... 387,149 385,211 1,938 389,820 388,676 1,144 
outh Dakota eee 174,486 143,435 31,051 147,397 123,253 243144 
r 4,457 602,774 F 3,294 
1,169,423 1,129,933 39,490 1,064,431 1,031,543 32,888 
106,448 F 16,390 100,681 857 16,824 
89,895 9,545 99,17) 10,289 

603,87: 595,439 8,459 588,352 582,915 55 
406,087 328,80. 77,282 340,871 284,00 56,862 

373,288 364,947 8,341 337,596 Se res i 
689,048 554,283 134,765 652,933 fa 114,471 
60,293 52,986 7,307 43,186 | 538" 461 4,725 


27,661,880 | 24,339,776 8,822,104 26,759,952 | 23,860,351 2,899,601 
- DEFINITION OF THE TERM “CITIZEN.” | status of a married woman was the same as that 
The total number of citizens, male and female, of her husband (but if the husband had taken out 
"in the above table, is 54,421,832.. The citizens com- | fis, naturalization. papers only, his Wwite Was classi 
Ans bag oes all ohne persons and all naturalized foreign- re bheapee the aoe of A mong el an bs the 
as for a man; a foreign-born ow or foreign- 
Protal: smumier of those who voted at the 1920 | born divorced wife of a oitiweri of the United sees 
presifent al election was 26,674,171, not including | retained the citizenship status of her former hus- 
Blank or vot ballots, or votes cast for names not.| band so long as she continued to reside in this coun- 
<e fader 47 the Shout of the naturalization laws at Scat wit ae Ling aie eration 
vi e of an alien cou alized 
Hine the 1910 census was taken, the citizenship ' in the same manner as a man. ergs 

NUMBER. 
CLASS OF POPULA- 

Male. re ; Gen AND 
‘emale: ITIZENSHIP. 
1920. 1910. 1920. 
Pop. 18 to 44 
31, 403,370|26,999,151|29,483,150|| yrs. inclusive. . 


28,442,400)24, res Bie 26,671,061||White....... RAG 20,174,684]15, EL 870 19,500, 80 
792,006 1469 2,106,879] 1,985,415| 2,327, 38 
44194 47,96) 41,071 


45 7,284 2,579 
es A 21, 513" 948] 17 710; 697|21,100, 793 Native white... “aa 049! 1 
|18, "805, as 13, Gait, Eee 15, 2021194 fed parent. . 3 Tee TO 1% ai Eat {e186 ae 
‘oreign parent.. 68,158 2) 02, 
parent... 2,501 3 Mixed parent.. 1472/2471 1 73, poe 


80,805 . 
os white. lak 5 worelen«born white. 4 125, 569 4471) 688| 3; "314,189 


:266,535) 2,226,672 
yale eee 358, ae 775,393! 372,277 


38,886 808 5.078 | 566,643 | 563,150| 3,493 
730.387 oot bo 431 9 4,802 


a 


_ 


feline WHITE. a Sehiaetion ° Ss Se ae 
F U. S. OF VO 
(U. 8. Census Returns, Jan. 1, 1920.) TING ACE, 1920. 


MALES. 


a FEMALES. 
'_ jNatural-) _ First a: : 
b 4 2 Natural- t ‘ 
: os eens ata | “ized. | Papers. | Alien. | Totat. | “ized” | Papers. | Alten. 
fo : ; $804) 031 13 Ae on Ret 

Ses eae 6,201 3,472 


13,720 2 647) 16, 
193,845 227,938 7 loots 


101,206 »352) 155,327 


2,138, 237 5,570,268 2,893,787 


5 - The totals in-the above table include 35 8, 547 Tales nd 3/2,276 f rt D 
X ion io ihe Ge ee 58,5 Fy 76 females whose cluisensnig 3 


Ay COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES OF VOTING AGE. 
. (Figures show number born in the respective countries.) 


€: 
CounTRY. | Males. |Females.|; CoUNnTRY. Males. jFemales.|) CoUNTRY. Males. Females. 


Vs Wea 


America, Cen- 


tral & ian: 
nia. 
i 4,450 Italy. Aas: 
64||Jugo-Slavia. . 4 
, oe ,352}| Lithuania yria 
. 99 “ ee 7,484 4,697||Turkey, Asia.. 
2: eee Eur’pe 
As ulgaria...... 9,219 745|| Netherlands... 9 Wal 
M4 Canada, Fr’ch. Newfoundland 9 6,571|| West t indies 
‘ Canada, others 4 Norway 195,1 All other 
ay Czecho-Slovak t 7||Pacific Isles. . 


436 
09,754 044|| Palestine 1,7 8 Total 
392,116 
Figures for West Indies do not include Porto Rico. 
GROWTH OF THE WHITE ELEMENT OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 


a  ORMIGNORORNT 
P NATIVE. FOREIGN-BORN. NATIVE. FOREIGN-BORN. 
emt i ————————_—_ | Cen- —|—— - 

Pet. of Pet. of|| sus Total Pet. of gee of 
; vr Number. Number. In---| Number. | In- Yr. | Number, | Number. | In- | Number. | In- 
a crease. crease. , ' crease, creage, 


18 50 19,553, (068 17,312,533)... ..- 5240;535). 2.2. 1890/55, 101,258/45, 979,391] 24.5 | 9,121,8' 39.1 
1860/26, (922/537) Degas 78d 31.8 P090'753 Fs 1 "809,196|56,595,379| 23.1 |10,213, BIT 12.0 
-_- 4870/34/337,292]28,843,580|. 26.4 | 5,493,712) 34.1 |/1910/81,731,957/68, 386,412] 20.8 |13,345,545| 30.7 
Ph 1880.43, '402,970136, 843, 291| 27.7 | 6,559,679! 19.4 - 1920194, 820,915/81.108,1611 18.6 113,712,754) 2.8 


“In computing this percentage of increase, the returns from the Zeki enumeration of Indian Terri- 
tory” and Indian reservations in 1890 were excluded from the total for that year. 


1 ‘ ald. 

“United Staes—Population: ‘Alien tn ities, 
7 Wik 

= _ FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES. 

u _ (Census, figures, Jan. 1, 1920; country of ‘birth of chief races is shown.) 


City. 
Bea) 


“Aiton, Onto: ot dors ane aN 
pexIpanys NY: 9.003652.) 


m, Mass..... 
Bride eport, Conn.. 
Budge N. 


8,789 
16,411 


Oe Tehioago Lc sc 5. aiveet. 59,215 
) a eee Oblons Ys 55 2: 2,717 
4. Cleveland, Ohio......:... 18,288 7 
“ES Deavery Cdl... ..0.i06+5 2,87 f 
Detroit, Mich. ........:- 16,205 
Hartford, Conn........-- 7,10 is 
_ Jersey City, N-J.......-. 14,855 
Teanean Gly, MOGs. es ues 5| 2,584 3,9: 944 749 5 3,318 
Los Angeles, Cal........: 7,930 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 4,022 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 766 
_ New Bedford, Mass. 631 
New Haven, Conn......: z 15,084 
' New Orleans, La.......-.- 3206 230 484 8 } 7,633 
New York, N-Y.......-- 2 7 390,832 
Ss Bronx Borough - SG areres 266,971 19,008 3,638 39,519 
_ Brooklyn Borough...... 19.248 
Manhattan Borough. . 4,546 
Queens Borough....... 19,794 
nay Richmond Borough. . 8,728 j 
Newark, N. J....-. DeMwsrae- 27,465 
Paterson, N. J 11,566 
adelphia, Pa 63,723 
ittsburgh, Pa, 15,371 
Portland, Ore... 2,847 
y ' Providence, Ros 19/239 
>) 
by “Rochester, Ny Ys. 2.60... 19,468 
: Re Louis, Mo.>. 0... 2) 9,244 7 9/067 * 


3 M 
Bt Patil, “Mion. 6... 


6) 
.  $an Francisco, Cal....... aR'938 
* Seattle, Wash..........-. 3,094 
_ Syracuse, 5 ep See Pe yar 256 
Foledo, Ohio, . .....85.4, ' 
apeon INS Tos p 6817 
Washington, D. C.: 3,764 \ 
PANO A bas gees 4,507 
‘ FOREIGN-BORN WHITES OF VOTING AGE IN UNITED STATES CITIES. 
(Census Bureau figures as of Jan. 1, 1920.) ‘ 
FaMabes MALES. 
Ciry Crrr. 
an Total 
Aion os. s ed 4,343 ||New York—Cont... 
. ERA Sera al DY wird Manhattan Bor.. 4 ; 403,879 1139 
ens Vee ; ueens Bor...... 
timo htt oxnin et 19,693] Richmond Bor. ; - ier? 


¥ 18,046 
Buffalo.......-...] 60,068] 31,184 29,391 ||Omaha, 2.225222! ; 

Br ; Chicago seseeeeess (401,965 [214,854 [341,838 |192,341 ||Paterson.......... ig'oea 
Cincinnatt.... Pu: ot 13,511 ||Philadelphia....... } 73,€ 
Cleveland... 45,650 ||Pittsburgh... 2... 61,394 Sial7 Baiestt 
Denver...-. : 10,948||Portland, Ore... ... 17,724 
Detroit. Beatie. 45,864||Providence........ 32/031 
Fall River... ee 7,654 ||Rocheste 
Grand Rapids! 7111 |\St. Lous. a3'013 
Hartford.......... 7,904 ||3t. P: 21186 
‘Jersey City........ 17,146 ||San Antoni om 12/299 
Kansas City, Mo... 6,185 |/San Francisco..... . 

Los one Rai eit fave 22'943 SGP ERO, ais exe. cre iy ry 
Louisville......... 3,656 ||Seattle..........5 

_ Milwaukee........ 25,481 ||Springfield, Mass. . eld 
Minneapolis. nas 23.972 ||Sytaduse....... 
- New Bedford... .. - 6 iii a ieee 
New Haven....... 8,608 ||Trenton........... J 016 
New Orleans, Henares 3,876||Washington........ 12, a 
New York.........{¢ 05,009 B70. 140 |360, 

rout Borough. 58 287 |[ronkers. 122... 
. Brooklyn Bor,.,. 51 (125,779 Youtigstown... if ma 


Those from countries not named in the above 
table numbered: Albania, 5,608; Alsace-Lorraine, 
34,321; Armenia, 36,626; Asia Minor, 2,404; Other 
Asia, viz., Hedjaz, India, China, Japan and Asia 
not. specified, 7,708; Atlantic Islands (including 
Azores and Cape Verde) 38,984; Australia, 10,801; 
Belgium, 62,686; Bulgaria, 10,477; Central and South 
ee 20,929; Denmark, 189,154; Finland, 149,- 
824 France, 118,569; Greece, 175,972; Jugo-Slavia, 
169.437; Lithuania, 135,068; Luxemburg, 12,585; 
Mexico, 478,383; Netherlands, 131,766; New Found- 
land, 13, 242; Norway, 363,862; Palestine, 3,202; 


Ire- 
gary. | land. 


Po- 


land. |Russia. 


5 

16,313 792| 11/193] "8,573 7 

63 son 2)262| "305 
1,740 
2,109 
106 


491 
30, sk ee 


1,948 "651 "544 


Portugal, 67,453; Roumania, 102, saat Scotlan 
254,567; Spain, 49,247; Switzerland, 118,659; yt 

51 900; Turkey in ‘Asia, 8, 
5,284; Wales, 67,066; West 
Rico) 26,369; Other Europe f 
Basin and Europe not speci ied) 001; all” other - 
Africa, Pacific: Islands, country not specified, and. 
at sea) 17,727. 

The centre of foreign-born white population, Jan. 
1, 1920, was in latitude 41° 3’ 45’, and longitude — 
84° 49’ 17’, in the eastern part of Allen Count: a6 ; 
Indiana, 1034 miles east of New Haven pos 
miles east of Ft. Wayne. 


TOTAL FOREIGN-BORN ROEM ON, BY STATES, 1920. 


, foreign-born “population in 
« 13 8, 648, 
; e foreign-born population on Jan. 1, 1920, 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF 


By Foreign White Stock is meant the foreign-born, 


a earanin foreign-born. 


er totaled 6,493,088; holding first pepe 
only, 
reported, 805,5 


STATE. 


Total U. 8..|13,920,692 


1,223 te ofliens, 5, 398, 605; citizenship “not 


FOREIGN WHITE Waa IN U. 8S. 


1920. ; 
plus the Bele white paptlation having one or both — 


COUNTRY OF 


COUNTRY OF COUNTRY OF COUNTRY OF 
ORIGIN. |Number. ORIGIN. Number. OriGin. | Number. ORIGIN. Number. 
i 19,48 296,276||Netherlands...] 362,318},Sweden......., 11,457,382 
ad "all other” 19487 333,678]| Newfoundland . 25,448] |Switzerland... .j, 7,797 
3,129.796 7,259,997 1,023,225]|Turkey, Asia 164,409 
Aue: 122,690 12,338 34,794 «Europe 3,303 
Bulgaria. 11,397 1,110,905) 134,318]|Wales......... 230,380 
Canada, Frenc: 848,309 136,398 3,871,123|| West Indies.. 45,494 
«~~ other. .| 1,755,519] |Italy 3, 3 T08 See ee ite eieoe All other... - 116,463 
& erbia, Mont... ———_ 
2 er gee Saea 72e'33e\\Spain.........! 77,944)! Total....... 36,398,958 


\ 


% 


an 


The total popuigyicn ih 
2.4 in 192 


e percen'! 


infants under 


264 U. S—Pop.t Age Groups; 
POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS; 188 
1920. inoluded, 2,257,285 


age. for. infants 
2.4 in 1910. 


The proportion of persons at and above the age 


of 25 has be 
1880, the ine 
been notewo: 
and over. 


_ The number 0 


pecome larger from census to census since 
age between 1910 and 1920 having 
hy in the case of persons aged 45 


f centenarians reported in 1920 


was 4,267, as against 3,555 in 1910. Of the persons 


sin Cities. 


01920; 


= 


h ot 


poperted as centenarians 


The greater longevity of women is also s 
by the fact that, a though the males obfputnl é 
the females in the popula jot as & whole, thé women 
predominated in_ each of. he, 5-year age periods 
above 75, in both 1920 and 1910. 
The census takers had no means 


bon 
ed 


had ns of vérifying the 
ages of the persons enumerated by them, and con- 
sequently the age returns, especially for centenar- 
ians, are not absolutely accurate. It is probable 
the number of cente has been overstated 
at every census. 


__ The U.S. Census figures of Jan. 1, 1920, show 
that there has been an increase during recent years 
in thé proportion of married persons among the 
younger element of the population. 

For each year of age from 15 to 34 the figures 
for 1920 show, without exception, in the case of 
each sex, an increase in the proportion married as 
compared with 1910, the change being especially 
noticeable for the younger ages, 


Columbus, ..... 


‘Indianapolis. ..! 
Jacksonville... . 


WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION OF CITIES. 
(The 1923 estimates are by the Bureau of the Census.) 


POPULATION. 
Gé PERIOD. - - 
ce 1920. | 1910. 1900. f . 1890. 1880. 
All ages numbered..:..| 105,710,620 3 91,972,266 75,994,575 62,622,250 50,155,783 
Inder 5 years 11,573,230 10,631,364 9,170,628 7,634,693 6,914,516 
Pte 14 acd 22,089,212 18,867,772 16,954,357 14,607,507 12,194,846 
15 to 24 years 18,707,577 18,120,587 14,881,105 12,754,239 10,099,187 
‘25 to 44 years oa 31,278,522 26,809,875 21,297,427 16,858,086 12 gig igt 
45 to 64 years. é 17,030,165 13,424,089 10,399,976 8,188,272 6,3 81 
SB years and over.......---| "4935213 | *ée055 | “zoo'sst | ““ioaies 
¢ b OWN. s evcesences Ns A Ris) 
fo 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 f 
All ages, per cent...... : - : — - 
Under 5 years.......20000- 10.9 11.6 12.4 122 | . i 
 § to 14 years....... er Os 20.8 20.5 22.3 23.3 ‘ 
15 to 24 years..... sie 29.6 19.7 19:6 20.4 i 
25 to 44 years... iis 29.6 29.1 28.0 26.9 a 
45 to 64 years. 16.1 14.6 13.7 13.1 6 
65 years and ov oh 47 43 4i 3.9 34 
Age unknown... ig 0.1 0.2 0.3 .. 08 ae waae 
MARITAL CONDITION OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 
Tot. Pop. SINGLE. MARRIED. WIDOWED. DIVORCED. 
Spx AND CENSUS | 15 Years Ses 
j YEAR. of Age Pct. ct. fs Pet. 
+R ate and Over. | Number. | Tot. | Number. | Tot. | Number. } Tot. Number. Tot. 
Both sexes: 1920...| 72,098,178] 22,584,467) 31.3} 43,168,199 59.9] 5,675,933] 7.9 508,588) 0:7 
62,473,130] 21,483,299) 34.4] 35,777,287| 57.3} 4,647,618 7.4 341,230 0:5 
.| 36,920,663] 12,967,565) 35.1] 21,849,266] 59.2} 1,758,308| 4.8] 235,284] 0:6 
«.| 32,425,805] 12,550,129! 38.7) 18,092,600] 55.8) 1,471,390 a 56,162 
.| 35,177,515] 9,616,902 ae 21,318,933] 60.6) 3,917,625] 11. 73,304) 0:8 
30,047,325| 8,933,170| 29.7' 17,684,687] 58.9] 3,176,228) 10.6 185,068! 0.6 


was less pronounced, especially in the case of women, 
than the increase shown for the younger ages. 

Among the persons at the ages of 45 and upward, 
considered in three groups—45 to 54, 55 to 64, 
and 65 and over—the spre Ttion married was 
somewhat smaller in 1920 


an for the corre- 
sponding groups in 1910. 


~ 


zr pone breed elena Estimated 
‘ederal Census, opulation, era! nsus, Popula’ i, 
Jan. 1, 1920. July 1, 1923. Cities. - Jan. 1, 1920. july 1, 938. 
White. |Color’d) White, (Color’d White. {Color’d| White. {Color’d 
140,670} 62,880] 155,475] 67,488||Mobile. . 36,854] 23,923] 39,625] 24,2 

7686] 11,021| 40/931] 11/418] |Nashviile 82'703| 35,639| 85,836 B5i05 
29/888] 22,660] 315337] 22'927||Newark........]| 397,223] 17,301] 418,664] 20,085 
625,130|108,696] 659,370|114,210) |New Orieans....|_ 285,916 03 30|105,495 
108,550| 70,256) 118,994] 76,907||New York... ... 5,459,463] 160,585|5,744,377|183,248 
730,485] 17,575) 751,893] 18,507|| Bronx Boro, 726.9 (026 :267|. 5,277 

,585| 32,372] 38,403] 32,842 Brooklyn Boro 1,984,953] 33,403|2,119,845| 36,842 
39,001| 18,894, 41'941| 18'229|] Manh’t’nBoro|2,168,906|115,197|2,133,696|133,305 
50,827| 7.203] 56,658] _8,039|| Queens Boro..| 463,661| 5,381| 529,731] 6,113 

2,589,169]112,536|2,749,725|136,396|| _Richm’d Boro. 953] 1,578} 125,838] 1/711 
71,097) 30,150) 3872/9 3,332||Norfolk........ 72,226) 43,551) 101,577| 67,512 
762,026] 34,815} 844,150] 44'369||Omaha......... 181,046] 10,555 toto Bien 

;452| 22/310] 235,266] 25,816! |Philadelphia. . . .|1,688,180}135,599|1,769,176|153,612 
134,888] 24,088} 152,470] 24/804||Pittsburgh. ...: 026] 38,251 Boorres 42/650 
964,058 41,613 954,005 41,613 Portsmouth, Va. 13999 3,288 31,861 25,480 

i i " i chmond,..... R ,093}. 126; 

'478] 16,058] 125,547] 18,274||Roanoke 41,499] 91343 eee apres 
104,268] 34,008] 118/862] 36,108||St. Louis. .- 702,615] 70,282| 724,291] 79,562 
280,963] 34,783] 303,269] 39,449||San Antonio....| 146,799] 14,580} 168,790| 15,937 
49,972] 41,586] 55,341] 44'705||San Francisco.. . 90,022 16,654| 522/471 B38y 
93,752| 15,099| 98,675] 17,106||Savannah...... 44,030] 89,222] 48/269 Pitatts 
293,517) 30,893) 318,333] 33/486] |Seattle........: 302,953] 12;732| 302/953] 12/732 
66,511] 11,307; 77;157| 11,712||Springfield, O 53,7991 7,041 33 7,798 
47,657| 17,485| 52,725] 18,191||Tampa........ 40,045] 11,563] 43,689] 12,361 
546,864| 29,809] 631,153] 35,700||Tulsa.......... 62,901] 9,174 88,795] 13,223 
790808) 23°007] al'oue| 24°98e] |Watmineton ---| Ceeraesl aoreaa] ape-Rooit 10.71 

F 5 , . ngton.... s ( 

101,113] 61,238] 107,833) 62,234 . SOTSOD 108 SET ARRDL 


oir 


in 1920, 1,561 were men — 


; 


at 


Tk dh, S8.—Population; Urban and Rural: Indians; Cities. 


2 
he 7 
y: ee ATION, URBAN AND RURAL, 1920. 
et : _ (0. 8. Census Returns. Urban includes places of 2,500 or more inhabitants.) 
§ ihe PcT. URBAN 
" Urban. | Rufal. = Srara; Urban. Rufal. Mee a 
: 1920. /1910. 1920. 1910. 
$$$ ] —_—__ | —__— | | | S|] - 
5 ",[b4,804,608 351,406,017 61.4} 46.8 <e el Srsteese 172,011 376,878) 81:8) 35.5 
—————— —||Nebraska....:.. 405;306| 891,066] 34-3] 26.1 
509,317 317| 1,838,857 .3]|Névatli:. 2.22... 15\25 2,153} 19.7] 16.3 
117,527 16,6 .0}|New Hampshire..| . 279,761| 168,322) 63.1] 59.2 
290,497] 1,461,7 -9||New Jersey 2,474,936] 680,964] 78.4] 75.2 
2,331,729] 1,095,132 .8|| New Mexico 64,9 ; <0} 14.2.)° 
453,259| 486,370 -7||New York. . -7| 78.8 
936,339 44,29 .6||North ag 2] 14.4 
4 0.267 102,236 Olls North ane 6} 11.0 
FOOTE ow os ee wh VECO, cacy scde ess é - 
wopiase g napeee I 5 Qniaionis See 358 80 8 io3 
859) 2,167,97 .6]|Qregon.. 025.254 9) 45.6 | 
119,037| _ 312,829 5 Pennsyivanid - 5,607,815} 3,112,202] 64.3] 60.4 
4,403,153) 2,082,127 | Rhode Island. 589,180 15,2 $78 88.7 : 
1,482,859) 1,447,535 2.4||South Carolina..:| 293,987] 1,389;737| 17.5| 14.8 
sibs] Listas] 2a] gg Sammars) a aial seuebee a6 | do-d 
7 +141, i 123 :726,6 26.1 no 
633,543) 1,783,087 3 1,512,689} 3,150,539) 32.4 fed } 
628,163] 1,170,346 me) 215,584 Pep EH 48.0| 46.3 
299,569| 468,445 33 109,976] 242,452) 31.2] 27.8 
869,42 580,239 8 673,984| 1,635,203] 29.2 ei 
3,650,24: 202,108 2:8 748,735 OT Be 55.2) 53.0: 
2,341,96 1,426,832 = 869,007| 1,094,694] 25.2] 18.7 
1,051,593) 1,335,532 0 1,244, 568) 1,387,499 £18 3.0. 
240,121! 1,550,497 11.5 1348] 137,054| 29.5} 29.6 
1,586,903 1,817,152 42.5 ‘ 


Population (1910) urban, 42,166,120; rural, 49,800, 


146; (4900) urban, 30,797,185; rural, 45 197,500. inl 


INDIAN POPULATION OF UNITED STATES. 
(Figures by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.) 


YEAR.| Number. 


YHAR.|Number.|| YEAR.|Numpber. 


1857..| 379, a8 lggo-- “ 1898. . 298,472)/1916. .| 335,758 
1860..] 254,300].1881..| 328, 2 300,412]|1917..} 335,998 
1865. baa'srs ,1882..| 326,039 300;545}/1918. 36,243 
1870..| 313, 773|| l1gs3_.| 332,972 304;950}/1919. 33,702 
1875. 05,068 '1gg4- 30,77t 322,715]|/1920..| 336,337 
1876. 4,0) 94. $ 327,425]/1921..| 340,838 
1877. 735||1895.:} 248, 904.. Pith 1922..| 340,917 
1878. 1 i} 2483/2 1896. .| 248, 3b |1905. | 284, 1914..) 331,250)/1923.. oa Ss 
1879 78,628! )1888.. 246,036]|1897. .| 248,813{'1906.:| 291,581 |1915. BY 333,010(11924. . 346,962 


eS kag total value of = individual and tribal 

perty, on June 30, 1922, was estimated at $727,- 

vies 397, of which $198, 065, Pate was tribal, ineluding 

S24, 937,146 balance of "funds in the U. 8. Treasury. 
klahoma still leads in Indian population with 

119, 989 redskins, and next in order with more thah 

8,000 each are fas ye 42,941; South Dakota, 

3,962; Ebay ee 20,834; Californie, 8,702; 

. Minnesota, 13,920; Montana, '12,953; ebou, 
12,664; Tere ins, 11,949; Wisconsin, 1,230; 


classed as fullbloo 
The number of Indians in the United States in 
1492 was estimated. &t 846,000 by James Moonty 
of the Smithschian Instituti 


Miehigan, 7,631; Nevada, 6,157; New York, gets 
North Dakota, 9,818; 

The figure: 
aig St gery their tribal identity and are eer’ 
e 


and Oregon, 6,692. 
3 do not include some 60,000 who 


eneral population. 


Of the presen nf Tndian population, 165 537 ate 


on at Washington. = 


Sh pl hs tel elbibd OF BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, JULY 1, BF onli 


cae =~ Bureau of the Cénsus; see hote below the table.) : 


MUNICIPALITY. yuly 4f eros. PALI , July ri, 1024. 
pany, N. ¥.....-. 118,537 seaman i Fis... Pittsburgh, Pa...... 626,015 
aiante, GSR S3..5 <5 227,710]| Jersey Ci J Portland, Ore. -. 278,002 
Baltimore, Mi : 784/938|| Kansas City, Kati. .- bl Providende, RI 283,745 
Birmingham, Ala 200,785 || Kansas Cit 5 MO:... 0 || Reading, Pa 111,812, 
2 Boston, Mass......- 776,733 }| Los anoe e&; Cal. Richmond, Va. 183,723 
Buffalo, N. ¥...-.-- 545,273 || Louisville, iy. 25211 
Cambri 4|| Lowell, M - Aiz.G9s 
Camden, N. J......- , Mass::.....-|  103,693|/St: Paul, Minn...... aa.086) 
Gare tn Bdeieed t sme ; 
ncinnati, Ohio San Francisco 548,284 
Ss 912,502 || Nashvill ote: areal menectady, N 100,467 
Columbus, 01 268,209|| New Bediord. erga Rh Ags oe 141,451 
} Dallas, Tex... 187,862 || New Haven, Conn. . 00,440 
’ Dayton, Ohio. 169,236 Ged Orleans, La. ae 104,573 
a Denver, Col... 272,031 w York, N. ¥:.... 448,402 
( Des Moires. .: 145,083 “Brook mye rr ome 188,060 
i Duluth, Minn. ...... 108/395|| Bronx.,........-. 303,098 
; El Paso 624 80,399 
Sy izabeth, 3,947 || Queens.....+ 29798 
{EAE af ee eet ee be ideate 
hin nati 17,968 486,936 
tee Wo p 1 6 89 Wie inaien 419,888 
‘ Gran l 104,080 || Worcester, 195,405 
| Hartfo Pa 208,02) Yonkers, ag a cae 109,618 
| Houston, reget 454,97: || Paterso 140/637 | Youngstown, Obio...|  155,1 
¢ Indianapolis, ae 1 351,073 Philadelphia, +1} 4,951, OTOL Stee. 
y re for Jul 1923. in bér, by the municipal water board, 
aan tee Kien. aS Bis, Dal las. ‘ile (Bare fig22.pe 186h the city proper, and 1,500, 000 
sor: 
se a eabiee subiee a i aye { The nent BAY’ Jan. 1, 1920, of the metropolitan 
had over ; d soiree ‘of New York, including the city and part - 


‘ovidi ea changes in area piace ie 
ek fg dos Mian eins te 
corn pe 


ian Jul 924. 
Detroit’ pulation, icbhaing to a bensus takett 


[on Tato.diS fis. 


Gounty. and suburban New Jersey, 


BIG AMERICAN CITIES AND THEIR SUBURBS. 


Pet. of, o320 iject, of 
Area in POPULATION. In- ' Area in POPULATION. | In-— ‘ 
DIsTRIcT. Acres, crease, DIsTRICT. | | Acres, = | Crease, 
, 1920. 1910- 1920. pate 1910- — 
1920. 1910, | 1920. ; 1920. 1910. .} 1920. 


Sapa eas 
City, adj.ter’t’y|295,906.6/1,181,057) 522,740] 125. 


NEW 9 
Maples U5 7 Ir gua eGR] 20-5 acichoeds [eter] wera] ones ee 
sity proper ’ 0: ’ a 
Outside. . .|560,527.3 2,290,367|1,799,976| 27.2||Met’p’litan dist|483,439. ‘ .2,407,234| 1,983,306} 21.4 
Bere ter’ ry. 875, Bis. 2\8,034,349|6,657,946| 20.7 City proper ..} 31,920 1,823, 779|1,549, 7008 w.7 
Adj. ter’ ey .|684,155.2/2, 414, 301/1,891,063| 27.7 Outside... .. 41, Ste "583, 455 “434, 298) 34.3 
BALTIMOR City, adj.ter’t’y 645, 329, 8)2, 428) 728)2, 004,11 5) 21.2 
Met’p'litan dist 244,160.0| 787,458] 663,810 aie Adj. ter’t’ _ . |563,409.8 604, 949} 455,177} 32.9 
‘City proper..| 50,560.0| 733,826 558,485} 31 PITTSBURG 
Outside..... 193,600.0 53,632) 105,325 —49. i Met’p'litan dist 422,039.9]1,207,504/1,033,052} 16.9 
ney. adj.ter't’y|432,448.0| 814,395 689, 841) 18,1 City proper..|.25,517.2| 588,343) 533,905) 10.2 
- Ad). ey . |3881,888.0 80,069} 131,356|—38.7 Outside... .. 396, 522.7; 619,161 499; 147; 24.0 
City, eo pk t’ y 499, 223.9}1, 216,464/1 041/385 16.8 
esha Tere maton dist|365,073.3|1,772,254/1,531,138}) 15.7 ay ge eS: 473,706.7 "628,121 507,480] 23.8 
oO City proper..| 27,870.0| 748,060} 670,585; 11.6 1B fa : 
Outside..... 337,203.3 1,024,194 860,553 19.0 Met'p tan dist}197,757.1| 952,012 828,733] 14.9 
City, adj. ter’t’y|392,016.6)1,801,320|1,556,671| 15.7 City proper... 39,040.0 772,897 687,029} 12.5 
ay a bt a . |364, 146.6) 1, 053; 260 "886, 086) 18.9 Outside..... 158,717.1|. 179,115) 141,704) 26.4 
or Beaene City, aoe ter’t’y 456,357.4|1 ,014, '457 881,925} 15.0 
AS Met'p ‘litan dist|469,569.6'3,178,924|2,455,942| 29.4 Adj. ter’t’y _|417,31 7.4 "241; 560| 194,896} 23.9 
Hiv City 1d ani 123,382.9|2,701,705|2,185,283| 23.6 FRAN. SOAR'D y 
—Outside..... 346,186.7| 477,219) 270,659| 76.3 Met Dp i Ler ast 286,500.8) 891,477) 686,873] 29.8 
_ City. pat 594, 410.4/3,201, '301|2,472,712| 29.5 ON ete 
Adj. ee ty. a7 027. 5| 499/596] 287,429] 73.8 one 26,880.0) 506,676] -416,912} 21.5 
‘ DETR oa 
Met'p ‘iitan ‘dist pete 253. 8/1,165,153| 514,086] 126.6 Barna 29,248.0 eal 261 50,174 44.0 
‘a City: ee 9,839.0 "993, 678] 465,766} 113.3 Outside..... 230,372.8 168, 540] 119,787) 40.7 
Outside... 1128" 414.8) 171, (475 48,320] 254.9)|Cit’s, adj. Loh y|381, 880.0} 900,921] 692,654) 30.1 
if ' Adj. ter’t’y . .'325,752. 0 177,984} 125,568| 41.7 
GROWTH OF BIGGEST UNITED STATES CITIES, 1860-1920. ° 


1910 1900. 1890. 1870. 1860. 
4,766,883 | 3,437,202 | 2,507,414 | 1,911,698 | 1,478,103 | 1,174,779 
2)185,283 | 1,698,575 | 1,099,850 | °503;185 | ‘298977 | ‘109/250 
1,549,008 ,; 1,293,697 | 1,046/964 565,529 
465,766 | "285.7 205,876 45,619 
560,663 | 381,768] 261,353 43/417 ; 
687,029 | 575,238 | 451/770 160,773 § 
670,585 | 560,892 | 4481477 177,840 t 
558,485 8,957 143 2127418 + 
533,905 | 451,512 | 343/904 7:92 : 
319/198 102,479 50,395 4)385, } 
423,715 | 352,387 | 255,664 81,129 
416,912 42,78) 298,997 56,802 , 
373,857 | 285.315 | 2 24 § 
069 | 278,718 | 230/392 75,080 
347,469 |: 246,070 | 181.8: 7.941 § 
"591 | 325, 295,908 161,044 
339,075 | 287,104 | 242/039 168,675 - 
301;408 | 202718 | 164,738 21564 3 
8,381 | 163,752 | 132/716 ‘41 } 
237,194 80,671 ; ; 
33,650 | 169,164 | 105,436 18,611 ) 
267.779 "433 63, 29/22 ; 
218,149 | 162,608 | 133,896 48,204 : 
: 1 207,214 90,426 ; 2187 i 
| Beavers Mie Rad Vie <0 213,381 133,859 106,713 tide - 7 
Toledo..............| 243,164 | 168,497 | 131,822 81,434 13,768 5 
237,595 | 224326 | 175.597 | 132/146 50,666 : 
‘031 | 181,511 | 125,560 j 18,554 J 
234,891 223/928 | 204, 161,129 68,033 
234,698 | 214'744 | 163,065 | 133°156 10,401 : 
16,26 150,174 : Y 1,543 4 
208,435 69,067 42,728 27,601 3,477 4 
200,616 | 154/839 89,872 65,533 91554 
Nae eke 191/601 | 124,096 | 102/555 | 140452 1,883 
PAST 179,754"| 145,986 | 118,42 , 24) 
4 132/685 ; 26,178 re eA 
mike ake 171,717 137,249 108,374 28,119 
1o2'es7 133608 108,027 Sr'208 37,910 
f ; ‘ x Not separa|tely re: ly 
Hezgek | gh aoe | toe.ga0 | eaagg RBS aba88 | 22.039 
158,976 "104 42'638 i sh 
152,559 | 116,577 $5,333 61,220 
143,355 | 102/054 0, 48,866 
138, 78,800 441633 27,557 
138,036 98,915 79,850 53,230 
137,783 | 129,867 | 102/0 75,215 
137,634 | 112/571 87, 60,278 
mT Ven 135,875 5,6 105,171 78,347 
Youngstown Ohio. . i] 132/358 79,066 44,885 33/220 
Springfield, Mass,.:.:]  129'614 88,926 62,059 44179 
126,448 83,368 62/139 50,093 
121,217 95)552 62144) 40,733 
Tel 120,485 | 119,295 | 1041843 74,398 4.02 
ye 1193 110362 g0°3 5 ee 
Sale } ; 0,83 76,168 
aah hice 118,110 92;777 53,531 Pass 1398 
. Camden, N. J... 2221: 118/31 94538 75,935 58,313 ; 
Norfolk, Va. FEE i 115,777 67,452 46,6 34871 19,229 14,626 
Albany, N. ¥ 22.222): 113,344 | 100,253 94,152 94,923 90,758 621432 | 62;367 


Ree “Us 8.—Pomulation of Places of 5,000 or More Inhabitants. 367 . 
_- ss INCORPORATED PLACES OF 5,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS. Waa 
% ’ - @. 8. Census of Jan: 1, 1920.) a 


‘ALABAMA. 


, COLORADO. GEORGIA—Continued. — 
é PLACER. 1920. | 1910. PLACE. 1920. ; 1910. Piace: ] 1020. | 1010. 
- Alabama City. §,432 4,313] |Boulder...... 11,006 9,539 || Elberton . 6,475 
Albany....... 7,65 6,118 30,105] _29,078||Fitzgerald 6, ik pate 
y i) 47734 25 213,381 | Gainesville 6, 3 ety ee 
83 $5 Grange oss Raat 
288 Bee aglsfaeenicss-'] eee) SB 
4 | Larietta.s..4 B f . 

) ee 557 0 3 Moultrie: :..: 78 4 
Huntsville: ::1} 8,018 "611||Pueblo....... 4e's8i| 44°395||Newman..... 203 3 48 
Mobile....... 60,777| 51,521) |Sterling...... 6,415 3,044||Rome........ 3,252 iB 19>. an 
Montgomery. . 43,464 38,136) Trinidad...... 10,906 10,204 ||Savannah,.... §3°903 6 See ‘ 
a en iit ak ve CONNECTICUT, Valdosta. os] 10a] 1460 
Talladega ithe G,546 ae Bees. 047 || Waveross. ... « 18,06 14,485 ‘ 
Tuseaicdsa...:} 11;996] _8,407| [Bridgeport 102,034 AHO. “Heh 

ARIZONA. Danbury ape 20,254 Eee rate acne te . a1 EPS 17, 58 ; 

isbee........ 2 019) Derby... -.... , : ; "3.548 

te ee S018] 87437] (East Hartford 8.138 ore iene:| Gage] 789 
Globe........ 7044) 7,083, |Enfleld....... 9,719 |Tdaho Falls gi0e4] 4,827 — 
Miami. .....: 6,689}. airfield... . 6,134 IIT ewiston 6.574] 6,043 
Nogales. ..... 5,19 3,514] |Greenwich 3,886 |IWampa....... 77621, 4208 
Phoenix ...... 29'053| 11,134||Hamden...... 5,850 ||Doedtelio.....| 15,001] 9,1 
Prescott... ... 5,01 5,092) |Hartford..... 98,915 twin Palis.... 8,324 B58 if 
» Tucson... 20,292) 13,193 re er 5aab ‘Si anars Or: ae 

ARKANSAS Killingly. .... 6,564 Bl aus 34,082 17,828 ie 
Biytheville....] 6,447) | 3,849||Manchester.. 13,641 vans e+] 36,89 1807 py 

Fayetteville... "360| _4.471|}Meriden.....: 37/265 pe at 107 

Fort Smith 28;870| 23,975 Belleville. ..:; 247893] 21122 
Helena. . 9,112 87 Milford. ...... 66 ||Belvidere..... 7,80: ape uy, 
Hot Spring 11'695| 14/434 |Naugatuck... . 12,722||Benton....... 7,20 1675 
Jonesboro..... 9'3 7,123/ |New Britain. . 43,916 ||Berwyn.....- 14,150} .5,841 
Little Rock...| 65,142] 45,941 |New Haven... 133,605 28,725) 25,768 
N. Little Rock] 14048] 11,138, |New London. . 19,659 424) Ot , 
Paragould... 6.306] ,5,248)|New Milford. . 5,010 ||Cairo..... 1203] i 1548 
Pine Biuff....| 19.280] 15,102) |Norwalk 24,211)\Canton.... 10,928 F 
Texarkana... 8125; 5,655) |Norwich. 20,367 || Carbondale 6,267 ALL 

( Waae | cei OSE ae eee (camtere-) Bal Ae 

» est Helena. . ZOU. tis baie 2 : ’ sates v3 2080 
: 3 Puttiam...... 6,637 ||Champaign...| 15,8 12,421 
CALIFORNIA. Roekvilte. 2 7977 Gharlestan.. 2 roe sale 1928 
' eymnour...... +186 || Chicago .....- 4 2,185,283 
_ Alpaiedas-2:] 76:606|  “aio21| Bouthinetot » ous e693)" 14028 
Anaheim, .-.+ 5,526 2,628) Ps Phaglnenea tT re @ gt 

Bakersfield... .| 18,638| 12;727| |etattord. ..--- aerese | unto. 3+ Rei Bi B 
Berkeley < 56,036| 40,434) |atamford..... if Collinsville. ... A ei 4) Ke 

Brawl 39 | Stonington 9,154 ||Danville..... 93,778 a8 +9 

sickico 6223 797| |Stratford..... 5,712 pe ; oi ie 
Chico... 9,339] 3,750 ‘ T91 316 

i (Horo) ....--.- 15,483 8,191 7,216 
bt os 13°83 i1'g4g| | Wallingtord. - 8:04 || Dugusin 7,285 Fy 4 
Fresno)... 45,086| 24,892 r4Ag | iaest Moline, =| 48073) ote 
Glendale! 2... 13,536| 2,746) ast etsville..| | 5:336| 

‘ Hanford...... 5,88 4, an, ati : Base 
ng ie 55,593 17,309 Me CR. ke O'ss 0 6s 7 54 i 
Los: ii] 576,673) 319,198 DELAWARE. Bilgitte <2 ies ’ 
Mai eater 5,461 » 6||pvilmington...| 110,168] 87,411 Ph ate te ei 
: Sto... ; ; Sa Aa 3 
p Monrovia. 580) Bare one RTT OF 70711 381,009 | Galesburg. 3834 
Monterey... Washington. .. , , 14°757 
, AD... 57 7,12 
- Oakland... pare 
Ontario. . 107986} 
Balo Alto. 6,167 
asad te 
Petaluma. Hoopeston: ... Bab: 
“ Fee Jacksonville. . : 1B,t38 
he Richmond wy 
4 Riverside. .... e753 
Sacramento 16,026 
SanBernardino St. Augustine . 6,525 
San tase ie St. Petersburg. pet 
San ‘Leatidro. : lilpampa.....-. e71 
SanLuisObispo W.Palm Beach 58. 
Ban Raphael! ise chopaane > 2073 
nta ATia.. .. 7147 
anta Barbara) 19,441) _ 11,000) Anne wg 5,055 
eae Clara...) 5,220) ..4,348||Americus....- 30,788 ; 
mite Cruz...) 10/917) 11,146, |Athens....... : 
Santa, Monica aid 
Santa Rosa... 8.758) 7.817) |Augusta...-.. 9,815 
S. Pasadena... 10,703 
tfockton....+ 5,839 
allejo yeety Cordele . 89,858 
"Venice. ...... 19 |Dalton. . 10:8 
Vis: Ha igi 0 Decatur. Bulge 
Whitier. 2... feast Polit. bi 


TOWA—Continucd. 
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Mason City... 
Muscatine. . 


Springtield. 
Spring Valley. 
Staunton 


Webster City. - 5,657 
KANSAS. 


ca : 9 
Arkansas City. 11,253 7p ick... .. 11,066 10,411 
Atchison..... 12,630 


8|| Hutchinson. 23,3 Amherst...... 5,5 5,112 
Independence . dover...... 7,301 
Tol 9,032 os 


Leavenworth. . S abtetats 22 18,650 
Manhattan . 5,722 ton. . Pe ‘ . 670,585 


a 
re 
ESS 
a 
— 


_ Huntington. 
om / In lanapolis. es 
_ Jeffersonville. . 


2,169} 11,452||Franklin...... . 5,641 

Hopkinsville. . 9 4 i : 14,699 

af Lexington . 41,5. p 15 24,398 
anes 36,5: Louiktilie, sintewa: fo aa pe 23, C cao 6,887 5,705 


00) | Winchester . 


LOUISIANA. 


7|| Alexandria... 17,510; 11,2131) 
co Rouge. . 14) 897 


. 


=" 
Tn) 
Mm woOrtor mW Oho 


noha 
oO 
rg 


Reh eat 


Lafayette..... 
Lake Charles. . 


mh 
TOA, 


Morgan City. . 
New Iberia... 


Shreveport..::] 43,874] ~ 28,015 Mi eens 


_ 
ran 
SANT 
ReRsSomeRow 


(25 
£200. 

sIOW 
or 
or 


8,034)  6,924)| Belfast....., 5 ! Aieee abe 
Davenport . [+ 56,727 ie rat : : 39,806 


Des Moines .| 126,468 
JuUDUqdUe..... se cy i > y 
970}| Calais....... 2 6,084 6|N | 8 193481 
wear of 0,174 oa 
900!' Gardiner. |)! IN ila 12,627 nab 


ym on ra. NEBRASKA—Continucd. 


1920. 1910. PLA CR. 1920. 910. 


er om race mibtid rare teens ee at 
weoee-sf 9,896] ~_8,610//Austin. ...... x @arney.....5 e 
ety 2 Bemidji. ..... 7,086 Lincoln. ....4. 


& Pringtila ei 5,9: 6,740 = 
pringfie Z ? ae. © || Berlin... .. 2+ 
Stoneham. 7,87 7,090 ||New Ulm..... ese Fy Fikes 
Stoughton. . 
Swampscott i 
Taunton...... 7 259 Ey 
Uxbridge..... 5,384 4,671 . Cloud..... 
Wakefield. ... 25 Paal. 5.2.’ 
Walpole. ..... 4,892 . St. 
Waltham.....| 30,915) 27,834||Stillwater..... 
Watertown...) 21437] 12'875|\wilimer....._| ‘s'93|  a'ggs|| Nashua. 11: 2 6,003 
wilson we: 13°993|  14433)|Portsmouth:::} 13,569] 11,269 
Wellesiey..... 3 - Rochester. .:. 9,673 8,868 — 
W. Springfield . MISSISSIPPI. Somersworth, . 6,683 6,704 
ee fn Bs. 5,446 | Biloxi wp itrs§ aoe NEW JERSEY. 
estheid,..... ee 
‘ , (For population of all incorporated 
a fe ) : Sees ett rat places in the State, see the 1922 
Winehendon ; | 904 foil} 11560] —9,61¢|| Almanac.) 
Winchester... 7.793 5,836 Asbury Park.. 12,400 10,150 y 
Winthrop..... 8,157 6,386 Atlantic City.. 50,707 46,150 al 
Woburn...... 4 13,270 11,733 Bayonne...,... 76,754|. 55,545 » 
Worcester. ...! 179,754 22;817| 21,262 Belleville SD) sB68Sl-" te.076 
MICHIGAN. 13,037) 8-865] Boonton (t'n).| 5.372] 4930. 
23'399 "985|| Bound B’k (b) 5,906} , 3,970 
‘ "791|| Bridgeton....| 14.323] 14,209 


ion, «4814. Olas ight 
5,2441 6,796] Coniogswid (b)| Bi714| 4,795 


MISSOURI. Dover (town) 9,803) 7-468 
6,304 5,749|| Bast Orange...) 50,710) 34,371 
10,252 8,475|| E. Ruth’t’d (b) 5,463] 4,275, 
10, ,483]| Elizabeth..... 95,783] 73,409 
6,772 6,265 Pepalow Oe © 11,627 9,924 
5,098 4,992]| Fort Lee (b ). 5,761] 4,472 — 
10,392 9,662|| Garfield...... 19,381 10,213 


5,003 4:721|| Gloucester. . 12/162] 9,462 — 
#115|| Guttenberg (t)| _6:726| 5,647. 
5,228]| Hackensack wy 17,667 14,050 | 

5. 142 


Grand Haven 19/308 18,34i|| Haddonf’d ( 646 . 
Giana Rapids | 130834) psrilbanepensetey | eee] vagal Hermon (| up tail 24a 
Haneoek 8, efferson City. a i] ‘ Hawthorne (b) 8435] 3400. 


Hoboken..... 68,166] 70,324 
7 iriidkion (o): | 25,480 tae 
Jersey oe: 9 


Cha 503 9,437|| Montclair (t) . 28,810} 21, 
Bt. Charles... 79999] _77/930]| Morristown ()| 12,548 12,907 
St. — diate | Tae: vg eS New Brunsw’k 32,779] 388 


Sedalia...... 5 7, Newark......}. 
Springfield. . 39,631]  35,201|| N- Plainf’ld (b) . 6,916 , 


evada ai 7,13 176 . 
8 ||Poplar Bluff . 8,042 6,916}| Millville. ..... } 850 


9 
Piek ; i Nutley (t) 9,42 6 Ki 
eee e792 ety Orange. . 33,268] 29,630 
Webb City. . 7,807 11,817 ee 841 4,773 
Webster Gr’ves _ 9,474 7,080 — a as 139,975 125,600 
MONTANA. Perth Amboy .| 41,707 9.121 


5, Pleasantville . . 
39,165 i ae (b) 


Hae 
7 
he Brat 
Roselle (bor) 5, 
Bey Roselle P’k (b) 5,438 3,1: 
12,869 gig (b)} aps Heer 
Bacaiteus kes '493| 4,740 
9,356)| Somerville (b). e718 5,060 
5,014||S. Amboy. 7,897 7,007 3 
5,294|| 8. Orang’ (vy 7,274 6,014 % 
8,718.9. River (b)... Biee 4,772 ' 
10,326'|\Summit......' 10,174 7,500 , 


on ‘NEW JERSEY—Continued. 


PLACE. » 1920. 191d. PLACE. =“; 1920. 

- Trenton......{ 119,289} 96,815] |Seneca Falls. . 6,389 
Union (town) _ 20,65 21,023] |Sulvay 7,352 
_ Vineland (b)..| 6,799 282| |Syracuse 171,717 

Wallington (b 5,715 448) | Larrytown 80 
_ -W.Hoboken (¢ 40,074] 35,403) | Tonawand 10,068 
Py WINS Wiss Cb) y- ¢ 29,926 13,566] |Troy. . 01 

W. Ora: 15,573 10.98G| | Utica . 94,156 

i ; 06 49) 5,495 

oodbury.... 5,801 ees ese i 
} atervliet.... . r 

gett A NEW MEXICO. Waverly...... 5,270 

Albuquerrue..] 15,157) 11,020|)| White Plains..| 21,031 

» *Raton........|' . 5,544 4 Whitehall... . 5,258 
+) Roswell... .... eae é Yonkers....... 100,176 

3 NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville... 28,504 
For popul2-||Burlington... . 5,952 
Epeoepe Fala: ee 
oncord...... 9, 
100,253}|Durham...... 21,719 
1,2 Elizabeth City. 8,925 
34,668) | Fayetteville. . . 8,877 
11,613) |Gastonia, .... 12,871 
10,629] |Goldsboro. ... 11,296 
48,443) |Greensboro...| 19,861 
423,71 5tGreenville .... 5,772 
4217) \Henderson. .. . 5,222 
24,709] |Hickory ...... 5,076 
13,73U| |High Point. .:| 14,302 
11,504) |Kinston...... 9,771 
3,921) | Lexington 5,254 
17,221)|Newbern.....| 12,198 
37,176) |Raleigh......; 24,418! 
2,408] | Reidsville... . 5,333 
5,283] |Rocky Mount. 12,742 
4,836] |Salem. (Winsto|a-Salem) 
10,48! |Salisbury ..... 13,884 
12,446] |Statesville. ... 7,895 
+++... 1} Phomasville.. . 5,676 
15,243) | Washington. .. 6,31 
20,642) |Wilmington...| 33,372 
arr wees. 2. taae DS 
yinston...... 
4,964 
iSei7 
Bismarck. .... 7,122 
11,417] | Devil's Lake. . 5,14 
5,189) | Fargo... 00... 1,961 
6,588] |Grand Forks. . 14,010 
14,802) | Jamestown... . 6,62 
ye Oe Minot........ 10,476 
10,447 OHIO. 
»908||Akron....,..- 208,435) 
14,549] | Alliance...... 21,603 
4,364||Ashland...... 9,24 
12,273) |Ashtabula.... 22,082 
17,970) |Athens...,... 6,418 
6,467] |Barberton.... 18,811 
5,699] | Bellaire... ... 15,061 
pace aie 2,951] | Bellefontaine. . 9,336 
6,634] | Bellevue. ..... 5,776 
5,683) | Bowling Green 5,788 
15,313) |Bueyrus...... 10,425 
30,919) | Cambridge. 13,104 
‘ 28,867||Canal Dover. . |: 10. 
. |5,620,048/4,766,883] |Canton....... 87,091 
732,016] 430,980) |Chillicothe..,.| 15,831 
018,356) 1,634,351) |Cincinnati,...| 401,247 
284,103)2,331,542] |Circleville, ... 7,049 
ines 2) 284,041] |Cleveland.....] 796,841 
85,969] |Cleveland Hts 2 
caren ,227||Columbus.... 
Batis 27,805) |Conneaut.... . 
,445} | Coshocton 
,421) |Cuyahoga Falls 
11,955] |Dayton....... 
ase tbient te 422] |Defiance..... 
15,933] | Delaware 
14,743} | Delphos. 
+317); Dennison... .. 
9,491) |. Cleveland. . 
11,480] |E. Liverpool. . 
23,368) |E. Palestine... 5,750 
15,245) E. Youngstown , 
11,138} Blyrias....... : 
. Po 1 12,805] Findlay... ... 17,021 

Port Jervis... 9,564| Fostoria. ..... 9,987 
_ Poughkeepsie. . 27,936) |Fremont...... ae 
' SELMET. 6.6 10,711) |Galion.. ..... 374 

igeeee 218,149} |Gallipolis..... 6,070 
3,667] |Girard,...... 6,556] 

20,497] |Greenville «. .. 7,104 

,964) Hamilton,....) 39,675), 

6,322) Ironton. 14,007 

4,983} | Jackson. 5,842 

‘Saratoga. Spgs. . 12,693) | Kenmore 12,683 
_ Schenectady. ... 72,8261 (Kent..... 070) 
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1910. ° 
6,588: 
5,139] Lakewoo 

“137,249: 
5,600 


Kenton. 


Lancaster. 
| Lima. 
Logan 
Lorain 
Mansfield. :..} 


04 || Marietta. .... 


5 | Massillon..... 


4,917|| Mt. Vernon... 
79,803 


Martin's Fy... 
Middletown... 


Nelsonville. .. . 
New Philadel... 


18,762)| Niles........- 

4,808) 

34,014 

8,715 
18,214 

8.412 

7,045 see ha 

5,759 

6,107 
15,895/| Salem. ....... 

4101||Sandusky..... 

4,503}| Shelby ....... 

3,716 

9,525 

6,995 

4/163/| Struthers. .... 

9,961 
19,218 

4,828 

8,051} Urbana....... 

5,533 

7,153; 

4,599 

3,877] Watren....... 

6.211 7 
25,748|| Wellston..... 5 
Sibi warren 

3 401 
136 

5,443|| X : 8,706 

5,157|| Youngstown. . 79,066 
14,331|| Zanesville..... 29, 28,026 
The OKLAHOMA. 

d SS A 8,012 4,349. 

= Ardmore 14,181 8,618 

; 14,417 6,181 
7.17 3,266 
10,179 10,320 
6,326; . 1,072 
6,460}... .. 

5,46 7,340 5,330 

9,41 7,737) 7,872 

p 16,576 13,799 

8,23 11,757 11,654 

» 5,889 1.671 
¥ 6,368 4,582 

22 8,930). _ 7,788 
32 12,095 12,954 

6,62 : 3 6,803) 2,907 
50,217|] Muskogee. ... 30,277| 25,278 
14,508}| Norman....,. 5,004 3,724 

363,591|| OklahomaCit, 91,295 64,205 
6,744|| Okmulgee. ... 430 ,176 
560,663|} Pawhuska. ... 6,414) 2,776 
2,521 

8,283 

12,474 

18,182 

4,082 

9,599 

Se 

4,589 

9,009 

; 4,843 

Meat »756 1840 

,858 | Oregon City... 5,686) 4,287 

9,597) Pendleton....} . 7,387), 4,460 

9,939 | Portland. | | °: 258,288] 207}214 

7,214|Salem........ 17.679 14,094 

Dae The Dalles. ...| . 807 4, 

\ 

6337 | PENNSYLVANIA. _ 
35,279 | Allentown. ...) 73,502) 51,913 
13,147 | Altoona. ..... Besar $) potas 

5,468 | Ambridge.....]* 12,7 5,205 

1,561)| Archbald.....| 8,603 7,194 

4.aggilArnold..:23::1° 6.1201 . sis 


: 


Pra cb. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
14,537 


berdeen. .:.. 
Ufon..... 
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1920. 1910. 
87,524] 26,319 
10,968 i057» 
5,06 267 
3,1 741 
7 6,614 


+302 


apid City, :. 3, 

Sioux Falls... . j 14,094. 
atertown... 9,4 4928 
ankton..... 5,024 3,78) 

TENNESSEE. : 

Bristol.......] 8,047 7,148 

Chattanooga. . 7,895 604 
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Per Per 

Total | Mil. STaTs. Total | Mil. 

No. | Pop. No. | Pop. 
1,026] 437 1,159} 482 
101} 302 ,095| 619 
919} 524 1,640| 679 
1,504) 439 725) 403 
706) 751 583} 759 
719) 521 763) 526 
139} 623 2,589} 672 
358} 818 1,679} 430 
463] 478 870} 364 
1,336) 461 8 469 
31 2,226} 654 
3,246] 501 1 328 
|) 2,223! 759 40. 312 


States in 1920. 

__Age at which vision was lost—born blind, 3,978; 
birth to 2 yrs., 2,995; 2 to 19 yrs., 7,643; 20 to 44 
Wg BO 45 to 64 yrs., 8,821; 64 yrs. and over 


The chief causes of blindness are: Cataract, glau- 
coma, atrophy of the optic nerve, opthalmia, neona- 
torum, and trachoma. 

Seventeen of 3,978 ‘ae born blind (0.43 
cent.) reported that both parents were blind and 161 
others (4 per cent.) reported one parent blind; 
200 of those born blind (5 per cent.) reported 
their parents were first cousins. 

DEAF MUTES. 

Deaf mutes in the United States on Jan. 1, 1920 
_Bumbered 44,885, or 425 per million of general 
population. 

: yoming, with 36, has fewer in proportion to 

F eed (185 per 1,000,000) than any other 
. State, and Delaware, with 46, ranks next lowest. 
The. highest is the District of Columbia, with 


15,337 
284 
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212 United States—Population of Places; Bi 
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Manitowac...}. 
Marinette. ... 
Marshfield... . 


324 4,050 rich inal 


6, 
18,539 


Sheboygan.... 
. Milwaukee 


West Allis.... 13,745 
Wisconsin R's. 7,243 
‘WYOMING. 
11,447 

13,829 
6,758||Laramie...... 6,301 
15,125, |Rock Springs . 
8,893 ‘Sheridan... .. 


BLIND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920. 
(By the Bureau of the Census.) 


Per j Per 
STATE. Total | Mil. STATE. | Total} Mil. 
No. | Pop. -No.; | Pop. 

530}}S. D.:..... 211) 331 

862||Tenn...... 1,429} 611 

341/|Tex....... 1,754) 376 

1,532||/Utah...... 165} 367 

Vt.. 195} 553 

SRT Vas, iy ood 1,161) 503 

224||Wash.. -.- 498] 367 

672||W. Va..... 647; 442 

424||Wis....... :313} 499 

452||Wyo...... 30). 154 

469 ——_ 


382]|U. S. 1920:.|'52,567] 497 
35500. S. 1910..) 57,272) 623 


and the next hest is Wis- 
1,000,000 Fig 


802 per 1,000,000, 
consin, with 641 per 000. os 
New York State, with 4,022, has 387-per 1,000,000 


born white males and 
1,130 were foreign born white females; 786. were 
male Negroes and 701 were female. Negroes; 63 
males an dians, Chinese, Japan- 
ese or other colored persons, “sus 

Deafness was congenital (from. birth) in the 
cases of 13,513 of the deaf mutes, and’ the affliction 
was acquired be 21,513 at less than 10 years of 
age (and by.16,458 of the 21,513 at°less than 5 
veut of tie.85,020 deat. mutes froin whom dake 
Ou e 35, m m whom 
information was obtained, 700 A ae 


1.9 
ported. both sparopta deaf, and Ae others reported 


¢ nd 
244 others (1.8. per cent.) reported one parent deat, 


ad ae | bos 
here were 169 blind deaf mutes‘in the United 


States in 1920. 
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editors, 32 cltib men, 50 societ omen and over P fa 
100 an men and pA tl bony being ranked 7 less than 9 per. 100,000 0: PAP pet 100 ony. 
ior r n and ete 1918 was ag Japan, 
own = C sage si alone pee coe ch bes always ha Mea) o4 


Coeoites in stil GITiES IN tHe UNITED erates, 1522-1923. 
bin) Dr. F. L. Hoffman in The Spectator of New York.) 


J kee! ; Death 
‘City. city. Homt- ‘Hate Homie Rate 
J eld 
Deaths. 100,000 Deaths, i, [108,00 
Baltimore. ...... 2 .2 ||\New Bedford. . 3 2.4 ; 
Ais. 28 3.6 °3 ||New Orleans. 84 21.0] ibi | 29:9" 
ridgeport. 7 4.5 -9 |\Newport b) 6.4 ie Ea net: Beh 
uffalo. . 32 6.1 -8 ||New York 337 5.8 | 30 22) 
Camden, 5 4.1 4 |/Oakland...., 18 rer Us A: ae Ne 
Chicago... 2... 331 11.8 6 \jOmaha.. 2.2.12: 26 12.6 be 111 
Cineinnati::...:; 60 14.6 5 1 ||/Paterson........ 6 3.6 BC) RiGee 
Cleveland........ 90 10.5 88 ‘0 ||Philadelphia ..). 137 2 |, 280) hoe gse 
Columbus....... 23 9.2 40 15.6 ||Petersburg:.:;.:. 21.4 3s. ee oem 
His. Sins ¢¢% 19 41:7 5 3.0 ||Pittsburgh, ,....- 55 9.1 83 |. 13.7 
GnV ers ey <'s 25 9.3 33 12.1 ||Portland, Me ‘ 3 4.2 1 a 
Detroit. ....2.... 95 8.4 | 179 15.2 ||Providence, 8 3.3 12 4.9 
Elmira. 1 3.2 2 4.1 ||Pueblo... 15 35:2 6 | 14.1 — 
Erie. 12 12.0 7 6.8 ||Reading.. 2 1.8 aM eapeOe 
Fall River. 6 5.0 3 2.5 ||Richmond....... 24 13.1 16. |! 4. 8:6e7 
Grand Rapids 1 0.7 1 0.7 ||/Rochester....... 10 3.2 4 Tk oe 
Hartford. ....... 3 2:0 7 4'6 25.3 12 16:3 
Indianapolis. |. - 23 6.9 29 8.5 10.4 13 2. 
Jacksonyille: ..... 46 45.9 64 61.7 12.0 2 1223, 
Jersey City’... <.. 3 1.0 7 2.3 U9 33 “6\ 1" 
Los Angéles...... 83 12.9 93 13.9 34. OZ 
Louigville........ 31 13.1 85 35.6 0.7 BEM apa bad 
ell..... 1 0.9 : berg 5.4 20 68 
McKeesport 5 10.4 Buh 14.7 5 8. 
Manchester. 4 5.0 2 2.5 2.9 ran iar 
Memphis... . 115 67.4 | 113 65.0 1.0 Klee 
Milwaukee....... 2.9 17 - 3.5 3.9 f : 
Minneapolis... .. 22 5.5 24 5.9 16.9 | 21 
Mobile,........- 17 27.2 16 23.3 6.7 9 fn 
Nashville... 2... 3 30.7 47 88.7 ||Trenton......... 5 4.0 yl 
Newark: 5 5,- 50233 30 7..0 32 7.3 |'Was hina bon, pe eee ete 9 ae 73 
Out e #8 8 murderers sehtenced to death in the | were executed, abeoraing ‘to Warden Taos ot | 
State of New York from 1889 to 1923, only 298] Sing Sing Prison, ao a 
tu 
HOMICIDE RATES ABROAD (PER 100,000 OF POPULATION). 
stration Ares, 1911-21. z- 2 {Ireland, 1911-19..:.........-. 0.9( Ontario, 1911-21 
Taig, 18 er) a ig 3.6| Spain, 1911-17....-........-. 0.9| Scotland, 1911-31: 
ati-30 at seh hie 1.9| Norway, 1910-19.......:..:-. 0.8 | Holland, 1911-18. . 
math Ait Atri ASIA EB a's brass ‘18| England and Wales, pits > 0. 3 Switzerland, 1911-20... 
ani 3911-825. 5dc.5- 0.9| Quebec, 1911-21.,.........-.5 0.5 


SUICIDES IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIBS, 1922-1923. 
(By Dr. F. L. Hoffman in The Spectator ot New York.) 
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people rom: 
ee uring 1923, were | 62 iy siclans, males 6.0 per 100,000. of population. 


and es, 14, 32 college 
var Daher 72 brok “DS actors, 26 JICIDE RATES ABROAD, : 


res, 
urge business. pores: 
Bo have ee robably 42,000 to 15,000 rate in Burope, 3 5; Pi a, 17; Bavaria, 
7; Trelan ope ‘has awh ind one 6} 
kinds, wich remalh 80,000 ot aor ae ein record, 2.5; Hawall, 22; New Bontand. 104 
jon. England an Wales, 9. 


‘LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1885. ah 


ALMANAC by Monroe N. Work, head of the Research and Record. Department: of 
(Compiled the Tuskegee Normal acd: Industrial Institute and editor of the Negro Year Book.) 


wa 78| 184||1896.. 51 80} 131)/1906.. 8| 64 72|}1916..) Ale 54 
4 196 71). 138||1897.. 44) 122) 166|/1907.. 3 60 63/|1917.. es 
887..] 42} 80} 122);1898.. 25| 102) 127)/1908.. TONE 93| 100}/1918.. 4 64 
1888..} . 47]. 95) 142//1899.. 23 84| 107}|1909.. 14 73 87}/1919.. 7 
j DA ter3 b 95} 176/)1900.. 8} 107) 115)|1910.. 9 65 74||1920.. 8 
" Be 37 90] (127]/1901.. 28} 107) 135)/1911.. “8 63 71||1921.. 5 
1891... 1} 121] 192 |1902.. 10 86 96||1912.. 4 60 64/|1922.. 6 57 
: cf 100 155) 255] ae B oa c ee a: tee : x ae e 1923.. 4 
$ Ey 56 ib 790 1905.. 5 61 66/|1915.. 13 54 67|| Total] 1,038] 3,149] 4,187 
vbOl 1121 171 : 


M4 LYNCHING DATA FOR 1923. 
3 In 8 instances during the year persons charged | was burned to hae one was put to death and then 


the body was burned 
with being connected with lynching mobs were The ot te a cea ane buted stat dentine 


murder. 
ot the 52 persons thus before the courts only 2 The offenses charged against we whites were: 
were, sent to the penitentiary. participation in strike depredations, 1; being taken as 


d. 
Of the 33 persons lynched in 1923, 20 were Negroes | ® Nesto, 1; oie tn whieh fenonings peatime Sue 


and 4 were whites; two of the.former were women: | the number in each are: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 2; 
' 7 or less than one-fourth of those put to death were | Florida, 9; Georgia, 3; Louisiana, 1: 1 Misslosippl, my 
cd with attacking women; one of the victims ' Missouri, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 5; Virginia, ly 


LYNCHINGS, BY STATES, 1888-1923. 
W.| N. STATE. : ls F y A W.{N. 


PRISON, ASYLUM AND HOSPITAL CENSUS. 


According ‘to the Bureau of the Census, there Inmates in institutions for eens delinquents 
were, early in 1923, a total of 893,679 persons con- | DuMbered 29,343 on June 30, 1923 
fined in Federal, State, city, county, and private In hospitals for mental diseases there were 290,- 


457 patients on the books; in psychopathic wai 
institutions for defectives, dependents, criminals, | of general hos itals, 1,842; in institutions for feeble- 


ee delinquents. minded, 46,722; in institutions for epileptics, 9,153. 
Dn addition the report shows, that 4,973,032 abe number < Re dyer eg in 1922 tn general, 
in hospitals d@ th ar | Special, ani eral hospitals was e 
i ents ae sb ae _ 21601, = 1 uring | ae total number of beds in hospitals of the three classes 
, 1922, ppc ppputhare were 2 61 visits of patients | named was 366,491, of which 47,037 were in Federal 
for’ treatment in general and special dispensaries. hospitals. 
The number of prisoners in penal institutions In dispensaries in 1922 the number of visits by 
"numbered 108,939 on Jan. 1, 1923, of whom 4,670 | patients was 21,621,761. 
rag = Abra et Be ned persons Halo ad- 
; m almshouses, were discharged or 
prisons, reformatories, ete., and 26,029 were in transferred, 15,772 died, and the, (otal number of 
- Col y and. city jails, workhouses and the like. inmates on Jan. 1, 1923, was 78,09 
Li ine ween Jan. 1 and June 30, 1923, the number In institutions (other than Ayaan: for de- 


risoners committed was as follows—To Federal nmdents there were about 100,000° adults and 
penitentiaries, 2,010; to State ay ote., 19,518; | 137,000 children: and 64,000 dependent: children 
. > eounty and city jails, abl 47,489 were in outside homes that had been found for them. 


ik 
i] 


, PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
f (Data by the Bureau of the Census, is as of Jan. 1.) 


' LyNCHINGS, WHITES AND NEGROES 1885-1923. WHITES; ‘N-NEGROES. a ’ 
Year.) W. | N. ) Total) YEAR N. |Total))Year.| W. ; N: (Total) Year.) W- N. (Total 


NRODUHdONnwwo 


ToTaL No. | PAUPERS ToTaL No. | PAUPERS ToTaL No. ‘) PAUPERS 
| PAOPERS IN | Per 100,- PAUPERS IN | PER 100,- PAUPERS IN | PER 100,- 
Srarm. |ALMsHousES.| 000 Por. || Srats. |ALMSHOUSES. 000 Pop. | STATE. |ALMSHOUSES.| 000 Pop. 
Say [| | ey ee ee 
1923. | 1910. |1923. 1910. - 1923. 11910. |1923.)1910. 1923, | 1910. {1923.)1910. 
739} 32.0 34.6 745| _ 945} 96.2)127. 48}. 

av Abie 1,368] 1,681] 91.8/129. 352) 71.4) 5B 

‘} 5}629] 6,555|141.5/194, 9,606] 89.6} 125. 

3,262] 2,970] 83.9]105. ‘788 143. 4 141. 

‘8 a 687) 41.8) 33. 478 31. 

i 395] 436) 22.1) 24. 145 24 

X 2,712] 2,388) 79.0) 72. 1,569} 62.1) 71. 

4 324] 415 -6) 110. 861 eal) 222 

F 573} 551) 43.3) 46. 181 1} 48 

4 138] 159/178.3)194. 383) 66.4] 107 

‘ 870}  991/194.9 ys 1,688} 51.0) 81 

aL 1,764} 2,135) 53.2) 84, 64) 54.5) 49, 

‘ No_aljmshoul|ses in|State! 808} 46.0) 66 
i os af a "83 258 "930 1,775] 63.8) 76.1. 
457] 1,522) 59.5] 66.5 120] ” eae Be 
a 187! 9.51. 11.3 6,872 8,058 11a2 1695 U.S. .(78,090'84,198! 71.5! 91.5 
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United ‘States—Tneane; Avisioan’ Grenshhy Healthier? 25 % 


_ PATIENTS WITH MENTAL DISEASES IN- INSTITUTIONS IN U. S. 
(Ffom a Census taken by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City.) 


JAN. 1, 1910. [ JAN. 1, “1920. 


STaTs. : STATE. 


United States... . i 204.2 | 232; : ontiha.. 
J es gets = ebraska. . 

Alabama A evada é 22) 
Arizona :5 ||New Hampshire. - 52 +4 
Arkansas - ew Jersey. ..... 04 (3: "4 " 
California -2 {|New Mexico... 219] 66-9 | "BB 8 8 
Colorado..<..... 8 Ork. ssc... 31,280] 343. '88,903| 374.6 
Connetticut..... 8 orth Paves: - 2,522] 114.3 3480 124.3 
Delaware........ 2 North Dakota. . 628} 108.8 1,243] 192.5 | 
Dist. of Columbia 8 || 1 »2}| :12,207) 212.1. 
tee <p> Peed 3 a) ae Pe ; 

eorgia Ps « . . il. 
Idaho. . 2 =A a 18,764] 215.2 
Illinois .5 ||Rhode Island. 1,248} 229.1 1,528) 252.8 
Indians ‘1 ||South Carolina...) 1,541] 101.7 1,894) 112.5 
Iowa..... 48.1 ||South Dakota... . 864] 148.0 1,182]. 185.7 
FCRUOUN. Gils. 0c iy -6 2,204) 100.9 2,605 14 4 
Kentueky 2 4,053] 104.0 5,586] 119.8 — 
Louisiana........ as 42| 91.6 53 ca ; 
MBIIS: s2504 2 ipo s 4 990) 278.1 1,095) 310.7 
Maryland....... a 3,635| 176.3 4,250} 184.0 
Massachusetts. . . 3.8 ,987| 174.0 3,423) 252.3 
Michigan>. 8 +722) 141.0 1,868} 123.5 
Minnesota. 8 6,587| 282.2 7,912] 300. ne 
Mississippi . 0 62] 111.0 248) 127.6 
Missourl A : I et 


ARE AMERICANS GROWING HEALTHIER ? ~ 
The following death rates per 100,000 population, cover the death el ect area, apart: of Hewallt 
have been conipiled by the Bureau of the Census, and and exclusive of stillbirths 


wee: Diphth. ; 
. All Typhoid) y59) nae Searlet 
R. aria ing and |Influenza. 
‘ey Causes. Fever. Cough, | Croup. 

,496.2 23.5 2.2 0.4 12.3 11.6 il. 21.4 14.4 4.5 
ae | 21.0 3.0 0.2 10.0 8.9 11. 18.9 15.7 4.2. 
1,388.8 16.5 3.1 0.3 7.0 6.7 9.3 18.2 10.3 3.8 
,409.6 17.9 2.5 0.2 12.8 8.7 10.0 18.9 12.2. | 4.0% 
:364.6 15.5 2.2 0.3 6.8 6.6 10.4 17.9 9.1 3.8 
1,285.0 12.4 2.3 0.3 5.4 3.6 a 15.7 ay 3:5) 
1,403.3 13.3 3.0 0.2 ARE 3.3 10. 14.5 25. 3.3. 
9425.5 13.5 3.2 37 6:4 4.1 10.4 16.6 17.3 3.8) 
1,809.0 12.5 3.1 0. 10.8 3.0 16.9 13.8 300.8 | 3.1 | 
;287.4 9.2 3.8 0.4 3.9 2.8 6.6 14.7 98.8 38 
1,306.0 7.8 3.6 0.6 8.8 4.6 12.6 15.3 1120) Ale onatae 
,163.9 9.0 3.6 0.7 4.3 5.3 9.1 17.7 99.8 6 
1,181.7 7.5 3.6 0.7 4. 8.5 5.6 6 133-5. J. 2.6. 


Cancer Brain |organie 


Tuber-| Other fet 
Tuber- and Hem- J Pn 
culosis|Forms/Rheu- Other Dia- | Men- |jorr'age * || Bron- | monia, 
YEAR. eulosis |" and jof Tu-| ma- |szatig-| betes. lingitis| and |°S,%) chitis.| AU” 
Lungs. |, en- yt ae tism. | nant Soft- | reart ‘Forms. — 
ingitis. : Tumor ening. 4 jl 
alsa | dea | iad 1 dae | 767 | 2410 | eg] emer 
w 12. 3 7 ; E ci . t bog 
a3 8 12.1) 7.3 |.74.4 14.9 12.3 | 76.6 | 141.1 19.8 | 198.9 ” 
Or | Seal Bal! Gots 2753 5.0 | 11.5 | 77.5 | 142.8 | 19.8 | 132.4. 
127.9} 8.71 11.3 741 79.0] 15.3 | 10.4 | 76.5 | 138%9 18.0 192.6 ; 
3°3-| 8.2] 10.8 6.6 | 79.6] 16.2] 8.8] 79.6 | 142.2) 17.4 1B. 
82] 8.1] 10.1] 6.2] 81.4 17.5 7.4 | 81.1 | 147.6 | 17.4 133. , 
4.3] 8.0 9.8| 5.8 | 82.1] 17. 7.1 | 82.9 | 150.6 | 16.2 Se 
fr Re | 9:5} 5.9 | 81.9| 17.0| 9.2] 84.4 | 153.8 | 16.4 i 0.4 
133.2} 7.2 9.5| 5.1] 80.3} 15.9 9-9 81.2 | 153°3 | 15.7 286.2 i 
919 Jit.3-+— 6:1 3.3] 4.6] 80.5 | 14.9 15 | 78.6 | 131.0] 12.8 | 123.5% 
100.8 | 5.6 7:3] 4.9 | 83.4] 16.1] 6.0] 81.9 | 141.9 | 13.3 | 187.3 — 
CS Dean arte 2 Tuberc. allform| (99.4] 4.8 | 86.0] 16.8] 4.2 | 83.6] 157.1) 9.0 99.8 
LORD dyer vere densnoe's Tuberc. allform| 197-0] 4.4 | 86.8 | 18.4] 3.6 | 86.0 | 165.7 | 9-4 | 188-5 
ta ee ne aecesee ae 
Diar- | Ap- | Her- Acute k 
; : thea |pendi-|nia,In-| Cir- Ne- | Puer- | Other |Conge t 
Lion and | citis | testi rhonia | phrels pal Puer- |D ue 
YEAR. e8- Bnt‘r.| and |nalOb-|o ofthe|. and |Septi+ |” pal | 
piratory |(Gnaee - | struc- Tiver. [Bisease| Causes’ Maltr 
Syste: Yrs). phiitis.} tion. 
Lt 8 | 11.4 | 12.4 13.9] 99.1| 7.2| 8.5| 75.0 } 16.0 
18:0 100.8 11.7 | 11:9 | 14.0 | .97:7| 7:4] 8.6] 79.2 8. |. 18:3 
ya.4| 70.4] 11.6 | 11.9 | 13:5 | 103.2] 6.5] 8-5 | 80.5 5 19.0 
13.9 | 75.3 | 12.1 | 11.6 | 13:4] 103.0] 7.2] 8.7] 83.2 OE 15.8 
13.4 | 66.1 | 12.3 | 11.7 | 13.0] 102.6] 7-1] 8.9] 79.5 0 Boy 
12.6 | 59.8 | 12.5 | 11.3 | 12-6 | 105.1] 6.3] 9.0] 76.2 6. 16.7 
11:9 “*g | 12.8 | 11.3 | 12.8 | 105.6] 6.7 9.6 77-8 | 91.3 | 14.2 
2.3 a3 12.6 | 11.6 | 11.4 | 107.9] 6.9] _9. 75.9 | 95.9 | 13.4 
2'8 | 58.7 | 12.2] 11.5] 9.6] 97.5} 6.4] 15.9 77.9 | 89.0 Re 
10.4 12 | 41.8 | 10. 7-9) 88.1| 5.8] 11.2] 66:6 79:4 re 
pre il, ao aseg - ac Ba4 a 12-8 ee o8:7 ae 
algialt «26's, «08s 6 9. hy ‘e nue # so. é ok . . . 
HB areas ues! i 82.5 |14.2110.61 7.51 88.5 $7 | t0:0 | 7.2 | 70.01 119 


4 a6 U. 8. eye ‘Span ‘of inh Deaths rate ASeakowerk 
eee 


THE SPAN OF LIFE IN THE UNITED. STATES. a ¢ 
Data are official and based on the 1920 Federal Census. The figures in the columns headed "males" 
ae “females” show to what age the average person in the State named may ExpeOt: to live. 


WHITE (EXCEPT IN HAWAID. ~~ 


ARBA. Males. })) AREA. Males. AREA Males. Area. Males. — F 
Kansas.......-| 59.73 ||Missouri....... 56.74 53.83 ||Philadelphia 52.0 A 
Wisconsin.....| 58.77 ||Ohio.......... 56.18 53.77 ||Detroit........ 03 
Minnesota... .- 58.54 ||So. Carolina 55.76 57 |j|San Francisco 51 
Tennegsee.....| 58.49 oe a oe 55.31 53.35 ||N. Y. City.... 51.32— ¢ 
Oregon, Wash..} 57.82 ||Michigan...... 07 53.16 Baltimore. Jaga $1.11. 

Kentucky ==) 57-61 |} UMnois. 2... «--| 55.01 52.74 ||Boston.. -| 60.557 
North Carolina.| 57.55 ||California..... 54.3 52.46 ||Buffalo.... 49 .53> 
Indiana....... 56.84 ||Massachusetts..| 54.00 52.44 ||New Orlea: 49 .39° 
Virginia....... 56.75 \'Connecticut....| 53.84 52.19 1|Pittsburgh. abe 47-16" 
ARBA. Females. AREA. Females. ARBA. Females. AREA. Females. 
Kansas. .!...... 60.89 || Virginia....... 58.35 56.76 ||Chicago....... 55.33 
60.70 ||California......| 58.32 56.50 Philadelphia...| 54.83 
60258 |JOhioe ce. 2. 27 3 Baltimore...... 54.24 
60.44 ||No. Carolina...| 57.87 56.47 ||New Orleans...) 54.01 
0.31 ||Illinois........ 57.57 56.14 ||Detroit........ 53.43 
9.83 }|Kentucky......| 57.63 94 ||Boston........ 5a a2 : 
58.95 ||}Los Angeles.. } 57.51 55.85 ||N. Y. City 52.72 
58.42 ||So. Carolina.. | E 55.82 ||Buffalo. . 52.98 - 
58.41 |\Indiana....... 57.45 55.66 Pittsburgh. 50.42 


‘ 
DEATH RATES FROM STRONG DRINK IN UNITED STATES. 
(Data by the United States Census Bureau; rate is per 100.000 population.) 4 


ALCOHOLISM. CIRRHOSIS OF LIVER. 
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Pe MK 2.7. 
BET, oe secured’ of deaths in the Ty SRTS area from alcoholism in 


4 i ‘the liver, 6 977. in 1922 was 2,467, from 


cirrhosis of ‘ 


4 
at DEATHS IN UNITED STATES CITIES FROM CERTAIN DISEASES, 1923. 


= Whooping 
S | Cough. 


Minneapolis... 
Newark...... 


Portland, 


Washo D. e 


einrhs AnD DEATHS IN THE “UNITED “STAT! 
a ES. 
_ (Figures ‘cover birth registration area, excl. Dist. ot CoL., and are exclusive of still births.) 


; Population 
; =e sree of the 
Females. b Area. 
eer ae ae a et rts 


201,722 59 30,936,179 
32,788,670 


70,425,705. 
78, eee 1852. 


921.020 871,626 2,64 528.429 
1923 rates per 1,000 population—Births, 22. 4; deaths, 12.4. 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1922. 
(ata are by the Census Bureau and cover the birth registration area.) 
BIRTHS (EXCL. DEATHS (EXCL: 
OF STILL OF STILL 


DTHS. OF INFANTS 
UNDER 1 YEAR 


BIRTHS.) 


AREA. 


— ee eee 


California... .......-.- este ee ee bast F 
Connecticut . eras 2 
9. 

he 

8. 

9. 

13. 

as 

12. 

11. 

hdd. 

10. 

12. 

: 12. 

Sout! Cras i a” at 
Vermont. . ¥ se die «Size 9 14. 
ers A OG dt ab Vie sie Teams te? 12. 

9. 

10. 


a pital. pany ‘il more Naeren eb Poem “ate—cancer, 

1922 figures are provisional. ore ear eae plexy, whooping cough, | 

Macenchuectts and Utah she omitted because e intent nal tract, pellag 

scripts for the entire year have not been received. yer Yi tne thy toils , parattyrold, Ditultary, 

M po were not in the | adrenal, and pancreatic 

Diabetes, chorea (St. Heer gs dance), mental trou- — 
pernicious anaemia), yellow 


birth on ares 
shaaisat i is ag of Jan. 1, | bles, anaemia (1 
Bee DOP OT os Pp mad rise it of the liver, gallstones, chronic Diouehitis, 


1920; decrease since 1910; no estimate e. 
DISEASES FATAL TO WOMEN. verthe first quarter of the dati in the North Tem- _ 
Among the diseases which, accor to a statis: | perate Zone, orings more eaths of both sexes than — 
tical bulletin of the Metropolitan Insurance ' any other period, 
g. DEATH REGISTRATION AREA SINCE 1900. s 


DEATH RATE IN U. 


(By the United States Census Bureau. BHxclusive of Hawall and still births.) 


; : er. 

YBAR, se Deaths. 100 YEAR. ee 
..- |46,789, 46,789,913| 691,574] 14.8 

le i ay 1 


518| 732,538 
pat 805,412 


OTe) He 939 
phe: 207] 1 


658,105 
687,9341 1 - 
UNITED STATES. 


DEATHS FROM See IN eri an ore be: 
, 1923. “1922. | 1921. | T920.{ 1911. __ CAUSE 8, | 1923, ona.) 1921. | 1920. ) 1911. 


FS nae 
SSx tacoma 


Cxuses. | 1923. 
? 5,983) 79,255|| Traumatism by 
Ail fatal...».«18 g3,772|76,255 73,542|7 83) 79,2 i ee aad 


ects teeter! 
si ,304| 6,992 6,36: 8,088] 7,214|| By railroads 3078 
wing "99 72) 6, '80 automobilés. . 15, 14 13 Hee if 

By fall cae iz one 3. 219 12/293112)557114,05 By Ht street oara. +4. 4j27al 1,748 


o78. ‘U. ‘. acs Rec’ ts. & uit. Ghavanes : Captiades ss 
U. S. GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. _ 


“Ordinary receipts'’ include receipts from customs, The receipts from Panama Canal in 1924 (fiscal 
internal revenue, direct tax, public, lands, and yeas were eed 063,204. 
eG Sealer but do not include postal revenues, disbursements” cover disbursements 
or receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury | for ae espa | Hits Indians, nsions, interest pay- 
notes. The figures cover actual receipts as of Treas- | ments, and civil and miscellaneous items; but ad 
ury accounts. not include payments for ll service, Panama 
_. The receipts from customs and internal revenue | Canal, public debt, or spec urposes.. 
are shown elsewhere, in a separate table, as also War and Navy disbursements. are shown in table 
are postal revenues, etc. below. 


* 
U. 8. MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


Navy. 


Dollars. Doitars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1,654,244 me 48,911,383} 15,283,437//1904..| 115,035,411] 102,956,102 
4 387,999) /1884. . 39,429,603 2 -»| 122,175,074 
(3.239429 --| . 42,670,578 1,08° --|> 117,946,692 

1113,89 i: 34,324,153 9 88 --| 122,576,465 
38,561,026 --| 137,746,524 
38,522,436 --| 161,667,462 
44,435,271 --| 155,911,706 
44,582,838] 22 006.296 --| 160,135,976 
48,720,065 -+| 148,795,422 
46,895,456 160 53 


Navy. 


- Navy. 


456,338,7 
128 3. "353 - 322'532,90: 
82,618,034 1928. -| 341,464,535 324, 129, "908 
; rie War Department, exclusive of Panama Canal. 
et | pat A Sp to\aud mcadine he’ Sty Seat BS 
ey chu year 1922. 
I maltiien on-account of the Panama Canal or | do not include civil ures 
Was wae under the War Department at ae at Washigton Latest a Navy 
: nning with the fiscal year 1923, the figures 
“arte with the fiscal year 1923, the figures ae all expendi 
cathe lude All expenditures, civil and military, under ! Navy Department. ae birder arta pe om 


GOLD AND SILVER COINACE OF THE UNITED STALE: 
(Data by Director of the Mint; figures show values.) 


YEAR (Cal.) Gold. Silver. YEAR(Cal.)) 


Silver. 


old. 


47,184,853 301 698 167 1913 25483 pours 
43;683,793|1 sre 40] iia... | 3 488. 378 3 8083" “239 
15,69. : Be eRe 401 411 083 


18,525,026] 8 +880, 
10,014/29; 412) 300 


198,788] _1,378,256||1908 131,638,632|12,391,777| |191 ne trtee = BB878, 
62,308,279|27,411, 694 1909 88,776, :087, 1920. .. 2. +} 16,990,000 25 057,270 
SHOPS OEa staat tatt-:|SRaseag| ggea58 Bh ---| aac celat Oar aus 

SLi hon7ssrieslsorsas deillto1a 2 17:498,523_7°340,995 1923... a 930. 3.000166" esa "000 


56. 570,000 


Included in the 1923 coinage were 2,268,250 pert 452,000 half-dollars, 11,076,000.¢ 
dimes, 41,857,000 nickels, and 83,42 5 733.000 cents, 


_ double eagles; 56,631,000 standard sliver 4 


igi shes ite ge CHARTERS AND CAPITAL ISSUES. ' 

n » acco to the New York Journal of 

Commerce, 9,164 ne charters ree onic to by’ the Se author Shar fn 1923, 
ital authored cpltal at si dissfon th fa gata | SUS2L MESO INTEL, Soe HHO Mm 1822, ang 
_ $8,400,153,390 In ii and $7,959,111 tas in 1921. ; 


Yar Total | Rpts Total : Total Rpts; . Total Dabs. 
Ordinary Or rdinary | (Fis- re r Per Ordinary 
i cal). Receipts. Cipita Disb’ts’ ments. Capita cal). Receipts. |Capita)Disb’rs' "ments. Mere. 
‘7789-91 4;409,951]..... re $3,097,452|....... 1906. .| $594,717, 942 $7.02] $549,405,425| $6.49 — 
1800. .| © 70 848; 749) $2.04 10,813,971| $2.04}|1907.. 663.125.6 60} 7.70 551,705,129) » 6.41 
1810. ' 9/38: .214) 1.30 474,753 1.17||1908..} 601,060,723 6.87 621,102,391}. 7.10 
1820 17,840,670} 1.85 18,235,535 1.90)/1909..| 603,589,490} 6.79 662, 445} 7.45 
1830 24,844,117| 1.93 15,142,108 1.18||1910..] 675,511,715) 7.48 659,705,391}. 7.30 
1840 19,480,115; 1.14 24,314,518 1.42]/1911..] 701,372,375) 7.46 654,137,998 6.96 
1850 43,592,889} 1.88 40,948,383 1.77||1912..| 691,778,465) 7.23 654,553,963 6.84 
1855 65,350,575) 2.40 58,630,663 2.15)}1913..] 724,111,230) 7.44 682,770,706 7.0L 
1860 56,054,600} 1.78 3,200, 2.01)|1914. .| 734,673,167 7.42 700,254,490 7.07 
1865 322;031,158| 9.26] 1,295,099,290| 37.27})1915..] 697,910,827| 6.93 731,399,759 7.26 
1870. 395,959,834) 10.2) 3,657, 7.61||1916..| 779,664,552! 7.6: 724,492,999 7.08 
333,526,501) 6.65 264,847,637 5.28}/1917. .| 1,118,174,126 10.78) 1,147,898,991) 11.06 
1890..} 403,080,983) 6.43 297,736,487 4.75||1918..|4,174,010,586| 39.74] 8,966,532,26 5.38 
1900 567,240,852] 7.43 487,713,792 6.39]|1919. .| 4,647,603, 43.79] 15,365,362,742| 144.77 
1901..} 587,685,338) 7.56 509,967,353 6.56}|1920. .| 6,704,414,438) 63.00) 6,141,745,24 57.72 
1902..| 562,4 33} 7.11 471,190,858 5.96||1921. .| 5,624,932,961| 52.05) 5,115,927,689|] 47.33 
-1903..| 560,396,675| 6.93 506,089,022 6.26||1922. .|4,109,104,151| 37.35] 3,372,607,900) 30.73 
1904. -| 539; 716, °914| 6.59 532,237,821 6.50}| 1923. .|4,007,135,480| 36.21] 3,697,478,020) 33.41 
1905... 544°606,759! 6.54 563,360, "094 6.77!'1924. .'4,012,044,702' 35.79! 3,506,677,715' 29.96 


U. S—Public Debt; Appropr. by Congress; Postal Savings. 
3 - PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


i a 9 at iinter- Non- 
Interest - Annual | est | Matured] Interest 


Total Gross | Net Public 
Debt. 


Bearing Interest Debt. Bearing De 
Debt. _ Charge. Debt. is 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doli 
1,023,478,860 33,545,130] 0. 1,176,320) 238,761,733) 1,26 
_ 987,141,040 29,789,153] 0. 1,415,620|233,015,585| 1,22 
931,070,340: 27,542,946) 0. 1,280,160|245,680,157} 1,178,031,3 
914,541,410 ~ 25,541,573] 0. 1,205,090) 243,659,413] 1,159,405,913 
895,157,440 24,176,745! 0. 1,970,920/239,130,656| 1,136,259,016' 
895,158,340 24,176,781] 0. 1,370,245]235,838,510| 1,132,357,095) 
895,159,140 23,248,064} 0. 1,128, 135)246,235,695) 1,142,522,97 
894,834,280 21,628,914} 0.2 1,086,815]251,257,098| 1,147,178,193) 
897,503,990 21,101,197| 0. 4,130,015] 276,056,398| 1,177,690,403) 
913,317,490 21,275,602} 0.2 2,883,855) 232,114,027] 1,148,315,372) 
913,317,490 21,275,602) 0. 2,124;895)|231,497,584| 1,146,939,96 
915,353,190 21,336,673} 0.23] 1,879,830}236,751,917| 1,153,984,937 
963,776,770 22,787,084) 0. 1,760,450/228,301, 1,193,838,505 
965,706,610 22,835,330} 0.2 1,659,550|225,681,585| 1,193,047,74 
967,953,310 22,891,498/ 0. 1,552,560] 218,729,530| 1,188,235,40! 
969,759,090 22,936,642} 0. 1,507,260| 219,997,718] 1,191,264,06: 
971,562,590 23/084,636| 0.23| 1,473,100/252,109,878| 1,225,145,568 
2,712,549,476 $3,625,481] 0.82/14,232,230/248,836,878] 2,975,618,585 
11,985,882,436| 466,256,885] 4.50 20,242,550|237,503,733 |12,243,628,719 10,924,281, 
25,234,496, 274| 1,052,333,621/10- 
24,061,095,361|1,016,592,219| 9.55] 6,747,700 230,075,350 
23,737.352,080]1,029,434,649| 9.52/10,939,620 227,958,908 
22°711.035,587| 991,000,759) 9.03/25,250,880 227,792,723 |22,964, 
2,007,590, 754) 1,055,923,690} 9.499: 172,160} 243,924,843 |22, 


8.39130,241,250'239,292,747 |21, 


12 590, 5 
20,981,586,430) 940,602,913 
The 1924 interest charge includes $25,020,344.59 | statements. Does not include gold, silver, or — 
acerued discount on war savings certificates of the | currency certificates or Treasury notes of 1890 for 
series of 1918 and 1919. redemption of which an exact oanivalsts of the 
The interest bearing debt is exclusive of bonds respective kinds of money or bullion was: held in 
issued to the Pacific railways. (provision having | the Treasury. Stn Te 
been made by law to secure the Treasury against 
both principal and interest) and the Navy pension | 31, 1 
fund (which was in no sense a debt, the principal $26,596,701,648.01; the net balance 
being the property of the United States). fund on that day w: 
The non-interest bearing debt includes old de-| the net debt $25,478,592,113.2: 
mand notes; United States notes, less the amount Net public debt, with per 
of the gold reserve since 1900; postal currency and | years—(1800) $82,976,294—$15.63; (1810 $53,- 
fractional currency less the amounts Officially 173,217—$7.34; (1820) $91,015,566—$9.44; ie 
estimated to have been destroyed; and also the $48,565,406—$3.77; (1840, 44—§ ar 
redemption fund held by the Treasury to retire | $63,452,774 — $2.74; (1 igh 
national. bank notes of a banks Rote Rise (866), 32 ere eee OL oie, 8: 
liquidation, and reducing circulation, which prior | Joo —so). ; 
te 1890 was not included in the published debt $890,784,371—$14.13; (1895) $ 


Pitan alanine ibe 6A DY Se hs Dt ES 
‘ APPROPRIATIONS BY CONCRESS. 
(Covering 12-month period ending June 30 of year named.) Ve - fee" 
Yaan--) Appilations. || Yen. | Ap’priations. |) YEAR. | Ap'’priations. || YAR, Ap'priations. 
Dollars. Dollars. ; | Dollars. 
Le g.941 467,159,617}|1 €34,549,561||1919..... be ie le a a 
62,414,648 489,241,777 617,382,178}|1920.....) 7,052, 87,634 
218,115,440 549°434,246 684.757,276||1921..... reed ! 
462,509,750 555,739,444 674,497,625]|1922.....) 4,177,802,101 
457,152,143 627,516,247 678,677,859||1923..... 3,951,062,084 — 
479,365,657 648,191,676 _...-}.1,178,908,963)|1924.....} 4,020, 8 an 
486,439,307 663,725,795||1918..... 18,144,861,745||1925..... 3,823,000, )00° 4 


1904. 464,846,770 


A large part of the appropriations made by Con- 
gress are annual appropriations, intended only to fet. oan, be expended saber ny 9 
cover the running expenses of the Government priation can all be used in one year or spread aan 
during a specific fiscal year. Such sy geua a a period of years according to the nature of the — 
be used only to pay bilis ineurr uring undertaking. = aie’ 
fiseal year for waleh they were made, and if not| ‘Still other appropriations are indefinite both as | 
uired for this purpose, unless repealed before | to time and amount, such as appropriations for ¢ 
betas entered on the books, are carried to the sur- | interest on the public debt. eee 
Dius finds at the end of the third Mecal year... | $201357, 708 BPPFODTI ato nea deied of euast- 
ers ad TS > 357, t 
useeee goa pete pulidings, are by law ex-| ment at the. first. session of the yn Congress, 
empted from the fiscal year limitation, and are | ending June 7, 1924, but which were sc t a 
available until expended, as are also other appro- assage in the second session, beginning in Decem’ oT, 
priations when expressly exempted by law. 924, , : 


TOTAL $132,655,147, 
eh tr AVINGS jal Savings system on June 30, 1924, totaled $132- 


655,147, as against $131,671,300 a year before: fe 
“The Z as follows: c 
The deposits at the chief Post Offices were ciuie Bh vie sien ee $748,708 


Brook NY 14368 Aas poriiantl, OT6. «012 1,501,568)/San Franclscy, a. 61 590 
=. Goezaa7|Newark Nis --2<-!* PoaSas esreat Pais, Mont. "11 $45.706 

Benes BRA BTR mati Moss ss ccs. Ee A one el. ves iissa 2/008TH 

cine mt 1,702,149|Los Angeles, Cal... .. me ales aavingd aftedi ad ata tisha 


4,971}1917 . . .8131,954,696|1920.. . .$157,276,322) 1928. ..§181,671,800 
11s. *earona 78101. Tsar outa 159'369°008 
1318: ::  $e'o19885I1S19... 167,328,260]1922. . . 137,786,439 


e* Goup Com—wWeight, 25.8 grains to the dollar; 
fineness, 900-1000, unlimited as to issue, denomina~ 
a tions, $2.50, $5, $10, $20; legal tender, unlimited; 
-. receivable for all public dues; exchangeable for 
gold certificates and subsidiary and minor coin. 
STANDARD SiuveErR DoLLaARS—Weight, 412.5 grains; 
fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold, 15.988 to 1; coinage 
ceased in 1905, resumed in 1921; legal tender, un- 
limited, unless otherwise contracted; receivable for 
all public dues; exchangeable for silver certificates 
and smaller coin. _ 
_ SUBSIDIARY SILVER CoIN—Weight, 385.8 ae 
_ to.the dollar; fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold 14.953 
tol. Limit of issue, needs of the people. Denomi- 
nations 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents; legal tender 
not to exceed $10; receivable for all dues up to 
$10; exchangeable for minor coin; redeemable in 
“aa ye mein money” at the Treasury in sums or multiples 
p 0} ei 4 
_ _ Minor Corn—Weight, 5 cent piece, 77.16 grains, 
_75 per cent. copper, 25 per cent. nickel; 1 cent piece, 
_ 48 grains, 95 per cent. copper, 5 per cent. tin and 
5 zinc; limit of issue, needs of the people; legal tender 
not to exceed 25 cents; receivable for all dues up 
_ to 25 cents; redeemable in “lawful money’ at the 


_ ‘Treasury in sums or multiples of $20. 

_. GOLD CERTIFICATES—Limit of issue for gold 
bullion to two-thirds of the amount of gold certifi- 
cates outstanding; for gold coin, unlimited, unless 


_ made legal tender by act Dec. 24, 1919; receivable 
i es all public dues; redeemable in gold coin at the 


STOCK OF MONEY IN 


‘| Stock of Cireula- 
Money in Money in |tion Per 
the U.S. Circulation. |Capita . 

Dollars. 
20 


Jouy 1. 


cs 


uv ‘Sis 
BOs since che « 


.11225113378;764;020]3}038,015,488 
Baa Fe 3'406,328,35413, 106,240,607 
113}419,591,48313,102,355,605 


6,239, of which $3,785,- 


$ 


2 capita. 
ullion do not 


1d held in the Treasu 
lficates are secured 


__ serve of $152,979,025.63 held in the Treasury. 


‘£4 ToTaL STocK or CoIn 
aoe AND BULLION. PER CaPITa. 
: Gold. Silver. Gold. } Silver. 
1901. . .|1,124,652,818) 661,205,403) 14.47 8.50 
1902, 192,395,607) 670,540,105) 15.07 8.48 
1903.. 49, 448, G; 15.45 8.38 
1904. 83,277! 16,22 8.33 
1905 401,168 16.31 8.24 
1906 687,958,920, 17.40 8.12 
1907 330,224) 17.03 8.20 
1908 723,594,595) 18.46 8.27 
1909 250,073, 18.45 8.25 
BIC TPRREET) Anggrags 1808 | 293 
1912... .11,812,856,241] 741,184,095! 18.95 | 7.75 


<demption fund which must be deposited 


ee 
Be oe 
\ ee Las i, ae ky 
standard ae cuiae. denon iastore: $1, $2, $5, 
10, $20, $50, ; not a lega 7 
ie ait public dues; redeemable in silver dollars at 
the Treasury. : Poor pre a 
UNITED STATES NoTES—Limit of issue, $346,681,- 
016; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, 
$500, $1,000; legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except customs and interest on the ublic 
debt; receivable for all public dues; redeemable in 
gold at the Treasury- Ws! 
TREASURY NOTES OF 1890—No further issues, 
volumesteadily dimmishing’ by redemption in silver 
dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender, unlimited, unless 
otherwise contracted; receivable for all public dues; 
redeemable in gold or silver dollars at the Treasury. 
NATIONAL BANK NoTes—Limit of issue not to 
exceed capital of banks; denominations, $5, $10, 
$20, $50, and $100; notes of denominations -of $1, 
$2, $500 and $1,000 authorized, but none issued 
or available for issue; not a legal tender; receivable 
for all public dues except customs; redeemable in 
“lawfal money” at the Treasury or at bank of issue. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Nores—lIssue unlimited, 
subject to deposit of the required security, and 
the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board; de- 
nominations $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, ‘$500, 
$1,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all publie 
dues except customs; redeemable in ‘‘lawful money” 
at the Treasury or at bank of issue. — : 
FEDERAL RESERVE Notss—Limit issue same 
as Federal Reserve Bank notes; denontinations, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000; 
not a legal tender; receivable for all public dues; 
redeemable in gold at the Treasury, and in ae 


Treasury. © 
SinveR CERTIFICATES—Unlimited_as to issue for | or ‘lawful money” at any Federal Reserve Ba 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Stock of 
Money in Money in 
the U. S. Circulation. 


Ree As 4 8,177,477,10514,374,015,037 
Boye rc 8,603,732,716!4,729,378,516 

. '8,746,200,24914,755,403,035 

Tuis reserve fund may also be used for the re- 
demption of Treasury notes of 1890, which are also 
secured dollar for dollar by standard silver dollars. 


-held in the Treasury 


Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the United 
States and a first lien on all the assets of the issuing 
Federal Reserve bank. ‘ederal Reserve notes 
secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve agents 
of a like amount of gold or of gold and such dis- 
counted or purchased paper as is eligible under the 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a gold re- 
serve of at least 40 per cent., including the gold re- 


th the 

United States Treasurer, ag Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation. f i 

Federal Reserve bank notes and National bank 

notes are secured by United States Government 

obligations, and a 5 per cent. fund for their redemp- 

tion is huired to be maintained with the Treasurer 
of the United States in gold or lawful monev . 


Ps re 
_ MONETARY STOCK OF COLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Os Mayra (Estimated by the Director of the Mint.) 


TOTAL STOCK oF COIN 
JUNE AND BULLION. 
REY Perens Scene rail means zee 


Gold. Silver. 


Silver. 
1913. . .|1,866,619,157] 745,585,964 ey 
1914. . -/1,871,611,723] 753,563,709] "1 ret 
1915. . ./1,973,330,201] 758,039,421] ° 7.53 
1916... ]2,450,516,328) 763,218,469 7-45 
1917. . :/3,018,964,392) 772,908,391 7.42. 
1918... .|3,075,339,748| 745,747,004 7.04 
|1919. . .)8.112,320,547) 568,329.59 5.28 
1920. . .|2,707,866,274| 548,938,429 5.19 * 
1921. . .|3,294,909,763| 619,725,982) 30. 5.73 | 
1922... .|3,784,651,712| 696,719,352) 34° 6.35 
1923. . .14,049,553,748| 792,041,753] 36.39 |. 7212 
1924. . .14,490,807,303! 812,449,2771 39.85.1. 7.21. 


tender; receivable 


: 
: 


‘/Total Re- | 


Deposits. . .|B'ks Capital. Deposits. sources. 
01 6 0. Dollars. Dollars. 1,00C@Dols.. 
a 45 833 403 = sie 768,114,231] 3,783,658,404 7,327,805 \ 
, 1; 5 ..|5,685| 779,544,247) 4,055,873,637| 7,784,228 
1,146,246,911 907..|6,017} 837,002,528] 4,322,880,141| 8.476,501 
1,2 .. 16,562] 901,384,244] 4,874,551,208) 8,714,064 
1, 342,471 909. .|6,788] 919,143,825} 4,898,576,696| 9,471,732 
1,442,137,979| 2,937,976/|1910. . |6,984 6 519] 5,287,216,312| 9,896,624 
1,521,745,665| 3,061,770/|1911. . |7,163]1,008,180,225} 5,477,991,156/10,383,048 
1,535,058,569} 3,113,415}/1912. .17,307/1,031, 5,825,461,163}10,861,763 
1,758,339,680) 3,498,794/|1913. . |7,404/1,051,720,675| 5,953,461,551 10088 rank ¥ 
1,556,761,230| 3,213,261||1914. . |7,453]1,063,978,175| 6,268,692,430|11,482,190 
1,677,801,201| 3,422,096}/1915. .|7,500|1,068,577,080) 6,611,281,822/11,795,685 
1,736,022,107| 3,470,553)/1916. .|7,571/1,066,208,875| 8,143,048,000/13,926,868 
1,668,314,508| 3,353,797}|1917. .|7,589/1,081,670,000} 9,521,648,000/16,151,040 “ 
1,770,480,563) 3,563,408}/1918. . /7,691]1,098,264,000]10,437,433,000/17,839,502. r 
2,023,357,160! 3,977,675|/1919. . |7,762/1,115,507,000|15,924,865,000/20,799,550 bey 
2,522,157,509| 4,708,833) 11920. .}8,019/1,224, 166,000]17,155,421,000/23,411,253 
2,458,092,758] 4,944,165]/1921. . |8,154/1,273,880,000/15,142,331,000/20,517,862 
2,941,837,429) 5,675,910) /1922. . }8,249)1,307,216,000/16,320,564,000/20,706,010 
..|4 , 16: Be Sort 6 ,008,754||1923. . |8,241}1,328,891,000)16,897,980,000)21,511,766 
1903. ./4,451} 688,817,835] 3,200,993 6,286,935||1924. . }8,085/1,334,011,000/18,347,837,000|22,565,919 


1904. |14’914| 746,365,438 3.312.439.8421 6,655,988\ 


SAVINCS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by the Comptroller of the Currency.) 


Depositors. . | Depositors. Deposits. \ 
o. 
38,035 3,713,405,710 
78,701 4,070,486 
251,354 42 
693,870 4,451 
: 1,630,846 4,7 
2,335,582 4,9; 
258, 4,9 
6,107,083 5,08; 
6,358,723 5,4 
6,666,672 5,471,579, 
7,035,228 5,906,082,000 
+305, 6,536,470,000 
7,696,229 6,018,258, ai} 
8,027,192 7,181,248,000 
588,811 7,897,909,000 
8,705,848 8,439,855,000 


i : i 
In the foregoing table the figures 1890 and 1900 ; departments but not the number of such banks up 

include the mun ber of dopoultors | ané the amount of | because general returns from these are incorporated _ 4 
deposits in the State banks of Illinois having savings | in State banks’ returns, } RNY 


pe a 
ney 
CROWTH OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. no 
(By H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Sec. of U. S. League of Local Building and Loan Associations.) eis i 
tabi MAE EG Bee E SE ae = 
Annual Annual 
No. of Total Total Ave. Due Total Total Ave.Due | 
ssoci- - Assets. Fach |} YEAR. | Associ- | Member- Assets. Each 
ae See apy Member ship. Member. 
: 82.15]| 1917.. 3,838,612 | $1,769,142,175| $460.37 
BBe0 yao ROS yitetial 3 bie 19 4,011,401 | 1,898,344,346) vi 
6,099 2332,829 1,030,687,031 1.81]| 1919 4,289,326 | 2,126,620,390} 495.80 
2,516,936 1,137, ,648|  451.98}} 1920 4,962,919 ,519,914,971 507. = 
6.429 | 2,836,433 1,248,479,139] 440.16}/1921 5,809,888 890,764,621) 497.56 4 
; 3,103,935 1,357,707,900| 437.41}} 1922 6,364,1 342,530,953} 486.95 y 
" 7806 | 3,334, 39 1/484 205,875 05 || 1923 7,202,880 | 3,942,939,880) 547.13 


$400,000,000 HOARDED OUTSIDE BANKS IN UNITED STATES. " 


In the collective ginger jars and stockings of 
the United States there is a total of more than 
j rded away, according to | haps an average of 60 cents in each, making a total 
7 See py ioagt re McCoy, United States | of Bibon ee thus hoarded away. . 


E500. eo may safely be~put in the miser | United States is in the cupboards aad under the 


f 8,000 Ame 
+ ‘ ' their | mattresses of foreign-born residents. 
j a ae ee i Ryd ust ie oot mam And farmers are Toarding a total sum of $125,- 
and among them they are keeping $400,000,000 out | 000,000, McCoy says. 
y of circulation. . 2 
} $125,000,000 A YEAR EMBEZZLED IN UNITED STATES. ie c 
The ny has prepared the | from surety losses in company statements. 
ane owl near coos | usta nay aang pret, cf 
it: b Cc 
2 Cee eee ata Increased Very greatly. Ambroan public from embezzlement at. $125,- 
Ey Previous to 1906, fidelity losses were not separated 000,000 a year. 
by EMBEZZLEMENT INSURANCE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES, ; ‘a 
! 1906 $1,603,769 $2,008,347(1918..... $2,472,385;1921.... $8,672,088 > 
1907.02. 1,251,430 911.,... 2,513,514]1915 . 9'128'239|1919..... 3,704,717|1922..... 4 
1908..... 1,901,650/1912.. 2,236,036 


1913.1... 2,123,546 


1922 ; 
1920. .... 4,406,923)1923...,.10,311,268 i 


1916..... 1,866,775 
1909.4... 2,104,718 19170 no 1301'388 


YEAR ENDING 
—Sppr. 20. New York. | 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollar. 


51,964,588,572 


7,917,589,000 
81297,725,000 


Kansas City. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
> 138: 317, 138 1,656, ay 626 1,189,590, 102 424,771,513 
000 3,7 700 89 300 


2°134.768, wd 
°2723,466,000 


3 7,009,938,000 7,190,929,000 8,019.4 8,000 6,448, 116,000 
6,474,144,000 7,115,670,000 8,002,869,000 7,219,610,000 | 5,392, 576, 000 


Baltimore. Minneapolis. New Orleans. Louisville. 


CAs Dollars. Dollars. s ollars. ‘| Dollars 
OMe tarts s aide he 1,072,172,396 583,193,116 7 308 otk 413, 1359 


Ly 
i, 
ee Sf cs : $55,000 é 1, 
A ery BUSS 3b 77,724,000 9,0 2 1, 
2 1,277, 
1 
1 


co eta 000 

ea irrt= oes Lisle 4,945,167,000 3,665,027,000 3,322,525,000 2,997,558,000 Fe0 027, 000 

‘ ; TOTAL BANK CLEARINGS IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
——— 


YAR END’G No.of YEAR END’G|No.of YEAR Enp'G| No.of 
‘SeEpr. 30. Cities Dollars. Sept. 30. /Cities Dollars. SEPT. 30. /Cities Dollars. 


114,819,792,086 ae 158,877, 192,100 184 /303,997,997,000 
. 68 ,000 | 1 321,492,180,000 


000, | 1923 
242/235,794,000)/1924.... 1. 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Cstimated by the Journa! of t Commerce’) 


ao YWAR", ria YEA YEAR 
- (Calendar).| Loss. (Calendar).| Loss. (Calendar), Loss. (Calendar).| Loss. 
Bt ISTH... ou), $78,102,285] 1888.60... $110,885,665/)1900....... $160,929,805||1912....... $206,438,9 
ay Ce ie | 64,630,600||1889. ° 27). 123 ; 165,817,810||1913... 2... -203,76 "250 
is 9 2 161,078,040|/1914. 02.1: 221,439,350 
145,302,155||1915.. 12.1) 172,033,2 
229,198,050]|1916. - ; 214,530,995 
165,221,6. 18T7... 250,753, 
518,611,800]/1918.. 1.22: 290,959,885 
215,084,709]|1919.. 2.12: 9,000,775 
217,885,859]|1920,.. 12: 1} 330, 853, 925 
188,705,150||1921.. 1.5. 332,654,950 
214,003,300||1922. . 11.1: 41 01880 4350 
217,004,575}/1923.. 0.0.2: 389,192,200 


ONS OATMEAL MI ABIES IO ae ime Na ce 

The 1906 figures in above table include the San | m te on 23 SSeS 

Francisco conflagration-earthquake. 5 it ne a ees ep fal Bouts a 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters ao tates. ‘ 


Chicago. va _ Philadelphia. he's boitens Tersnaeony 


|. — Doltars.. Dollars. 
6,811,052,828 4,679,455,332 5 1, 017,115, (942 k 
258, 9 7,760, 900° : 900 


3 fires killed 15,000 persons in the United 


‘. 


= 


Fae We Se 
. 


Ph hs 


ele ee 


PERSONS 10 YRARS PE 
AND OVER IN GAIN- ee PaRRONS 10 iyias 
y Popu pu FUL OCCUPATIONS. pumas FUL OCCUPATIONS. 
os 0 Pet. GEx tion 1 ) 
Totat | Yeats of Pet.| of otal | Yeus of Pot att 
Census Population. Age and of ry: gpxsus Population.| Age and 
ver. | Number, Tor i Byer. Number, To. ee 
Be. and | 
Over oD, and “ 
1920. 105,710,620! 82,739,315/41,614,248'39. 4}50.3 900 38,816,448'29,703, 2 if 
ae , F , ; ‘ 4 = Ae 8 '03,440/23, { 
1910. 91,972, 266|71,580,270 38,147,339) 41 . 5/53 .3)/1890... 32, 0A7,889 24) 852,659)19, ety £34 §: 3 70°8 
1900. 75,994, 575/57,049, §24/29.073.233/38, 8/50. 2)|1880...| 25.518,820)18,735,980 14,744, 942/57 .8/78.7 
1890. ..| 62,622,250 47,413,559 23,318,183 ie | 49 .2)|FEMALE | Nats 
1880...| 50,155,783)36,761,607 17,392.099/34. 47.3/|1920...| 51,810.189/40, $42, 346 : 549,611/16. 5/211 
ar cae MRA CERES TEER ARTE UE 
1920 3,900,431|42,289,969!33,054,737/61.3/78. | 1890: :. | Subba. 370 28,080,000 4,005,532. 18:4|17'4 
1910 ? 332,277 37, 027,558/30,091,564/63. 6181.3 1880. . 24,636,963 18,025,627 2, 647, 1157'10. 714.7 — 


PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, ‘BY SEX 
AND DIVISIONS OF OCCUPATIONS. 


1910, 


SEK AND GEN- — Pet. Sex AND GEN- Pet. ‘Pot... 
ERAL DIvIsION Dis- BRAL DIvISioN Dis- Dis- 
oF OccUPATIONS.| Number, tribu- Number. |tribu-|| OF OccupaTions.| Number. ay Number. dn 
tien. : v jee 
BOTH SEXE! Transportation...| 2,850, bee 8.6| 2,530,795) 8. ar 
All oecupat” 7B. 41,614,248|10U . 0138, 167,336; 100.0 bay sl RD gee 3,575, 1 10.8 3, 146, 582) 10.5 
Agric, forest., ani-|__—_—_|_—_| —_—___|__ || Publie service (not! A 
Aaebagary ; 10,953,158| 26.3}12,659,082| 33. i else. classified) . 748,466) 2.3 See u90 1.5 
ene minerais.| 1,090,223| 2.6] - 955,15 2°51] Profes'nal service.| 1, 127'391| 3.4 59,4 3.2 
Manuf. mech, pea 12, $18,524 30. 8|10,628,73 : Dom., pers. sery..| 1,217, '068) 3.7 t pty 338) a . im 
Transportation. . 3,033,582| 7.4| 2,637,420 “|| Clerical oc’p’t’ns.| 1,700,425] 5.1) 1,143,829) 3.8 ; 
TETRAMER Senos ee 4,242,979) 10.2 FEMALE. ve 
Public service (not All occupat’ns. .| 8,549,511/100.0 8,075,772 100,0 | 
else. classified) - ,460| 1.9 Agric., forest., ani- : ‘ 
Ls Nc nal ge has 2,143,889] 5.2 mai husbandry .| 1,084, ms 12.7) 1,807,501) 22.4 
Poet 3,404,892) 8.2 Extract. minerals. 2,854|..... 1,094)... “25 
Clerical oe “D Tos. 3 126, 641) 7.5 Manuf. mech, ind, 1, gaiast ya41 33.8 1,820,570 “ 
TEBAEROFRAION «» .5) 106, a Oe 
All ooucey’ ns. .}33,064,737 100.0) 0/30,091,564/100,0|) Trade.........-. 667, 983 7.8 ire § ¥ 
—— ———_—_ Pu ile service (not “ 
Agric., forest., ani- else. classified) 21,7 0.3 0.2. 
mal ‘husbandry .| 9 9, es aon 79-8 8|10,851,581|] 26.1|| Profes’nal service. 1,015,498] 11.9 Tal Ot i 
Extract. mi 954.075| 3.2||Dom., pers. serv..| 2,186, 924) 25.6 fh, 
Manu. mech, ind. 16; 883, #83 32. 5 8, 308" 161 23 3\| Clerical oc’ i "t'ns.| 1, 426,116| 16.7 593) 125 Hl mie 


WAGB EARNERS, 10 YEARS AND OVER, BY STATES, /1920. 


a EY A PC nn TE Weale | “Lot n ni 
‘ Male Female | Total Pe . Male ego? Total 1Pete fey 
SraTE. Wage Wage Wage j_of STATE. Wage Wage Wage | of _ 
’ Earners. | Earners. | Earners. |Pop. parners. Earners. Lipase Pop. 
Number.| Number.| Number Num Number,| Number.| he 
Alabama... ....:- 684,348| 223,868 908,216 38.7||New Jersey...... L014, 668 20,990} 1, "310,058 AL 5) ne 
Arizona. ...----- 112,193] _ 18,386 130,570|39.1||New Mexico... .. 107,0 14,941 9h 
518.754| 115,810) 634,564/36.2||New York../. ... 3,307 909 1,135,295 4,503 204 143.4 
: 236,647]1,512, 760 44.1||North Carolina. .| 693,155 202,607 895,852|35.0 — 
62'587| '366,457|39.0||North Dakota... 78,74 28} 207,082|32.0 
146,252| 589;,905/42.7||Ohio...... ag 1,891,546| 409,97 2,301,316 ‘0: 
“T8'102| _ 91,224|40.9||Oklahoma "| "586,834 3.6 
921026] 380 oF 185 al Pennsyivania 36,350 39.3 
5, 2 a ‘ ennsylvania - 
288,745 1,129,157 39:0 Rhode daland: 7194 5 of 2 278 9}45 5 
. yu! arolina,. , : 0). 
ste390), 13880193 CllBouth Dako tna...) 408,601) 20888] Steeriisa.0 
185,385) 1,117,032/38.1 677,985 152'108| 830,096|35.5 
141}321 858,698 35.7 1,415)} 50 805; 1843/7 i 719, 9.025 38. ‘9 
"510 91135. : 7 . 
1 303 8 1122 35.2 111/585| _ 26,899 138/484 59:3 a 
152°726| 681,233/37.9 677°366| 156,210) 833,576/36.1 
64'845| 309'858]40.3 485,767| 92,900| 578,667/42.7 
137'221| 603,478/41.6 433,677| 57,439] 491,116 § ; 
503/155|1,728,318|44 .9 $13'184| 182,365| 995,549/37.8 
Michigan 2 245,383 1,a74,014 40.3 72,134) 9,402 81,636 | (41.9 
Wiaaicnead L's ; 7946 194, ea] 721-410140.3 Continental U. 8. 33,064,737 8,549, 511 41,614,248)39.4 4 
Missouri......-- 1,072'545| 244/615|1,317,169/38.7 jdahlin eae ees DOES 
Montana.,....-- 5,9 28,2 214,183 39.0 Alasla. +++ 24,718 74986 ie 197 ne 2 
.bra é AWAll, ..-4% ene 
RS age ey east pest 7'548}48 .5||Porto Rico..,..- 322/466 B6 462| 408,928)4 


Nevada..:-..+--; _3 3 
New Hampehite.) 1437525! 49,302! 192,827143.60) POA I SES 
in manufactures, 7,202,529 were males and i, ,772,- 


ot ‘the “41, 614, 248 persons engaged in gainful ge4 were females 

occupations, 20,521,097 were native vn tes of rae On the ae en, Industraly on mployed in, 2920, fn 
arentage; 8,347,466 were native w tes of fore' ‘this country, 47 were 

s "aiieed parentage; 7,746,460 were foreign-born ee id 10,076 were ¢ college presidents oF proteren 

whites; 4,824,151 were negroes; 63,326 were Indians; | 7757" Serene 56 ye ater japhers oye typlatal 

45,614, Chinese; 57,903, Japanese. 16,860, telegraph operators; 8,379, telephone = 


Of wage earners in 1920, 16 years of age and over ' operators. i | 


WACE EARNERS IN CHIEF UNITED. STATES CITIES IN 1 1920. vas ~e 
(Includes manufactures and all gainful occupations.) _ eit 


Female { -Total o A Female. 
Wage Wage - Wage CIty. Wage ™ esr E 
Earners. | Earners. | Farners. i Earners. arne 


Number .| Number .| Number . 
10: New Orleans, La.....- 
ace Meas 2||New York, N.Y 
oo ag hs 
rooklyn Boroug 
2) 79,15 Manhattan Borough 773, 1448 342 518 
Bae Mass . a i 2 | 32 ae 
Bridgeport, Conn. ao 8,36 63,896|}__ Ri : 

- Buffal io, N.¥ -eseeee.| 165,362] 49,981] 215,343)|Newark, N.J........ 
-+..+.+-) 39,3836] 10,758} 50,094|}/Oakland, Cal......... 


1||Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, 


lord, ee i$ 39, 
New Haven, Conn.. 51, "037 Youngstown, Ohio. 


Of the 33 ,064,737 males ten years of age and over |-five to eS TOES years, 3,417,373; forty-five to 
a . gainful occupations in 1920 in the United States, sixty-four Oo. a8 1,352,479; sixty-five years and 
58,259 were ten to thirteen years of age. The wat Seg 0; ak unknown, 15,647. 
e i in 1920’ totaled 3,905,395, of 
at other ages were—Fourteen years, | whom 1 ith 850.11 T19;worked on-home farms and 2,055,- 
fifteen years, 281,306; sixteen years, 501,- | 276 were employed on other people's farms. 
erick: years, 602,322; eighteen and nineteen Of the farm ‘laborers, 3,116,784 were males and 
3,968; twenty to twenty-four years, | 788,611 were females. The women Sheree on 
twenty-five to forty-four years, 15,579,- their. own home farms totaled 576,642. ‘ 
y-five to sixty-four years, 8,552,175; sixty- Of Japanese males in the United States ten years : " 
ears and ae 1,492,837; age unknown, 57, 075. | of age and over, 89.5 per cent. are wage earners. ‘ 
' the 8,549,511 females ten years of age and Of Negro women in the United ka ae ten an. YeRrB ‘ ‘ 
re in gainful occupations in 1920, the numbers | of age and over, 38.9 per cent. wage earn ¢ 
wor different ages were—Ten to thirteen or 35 5,177,515 women in the United States fitteen 
years, 19, 80s; fourteen years, 82,911; fifteen years, | years of age and over, 8,346,796 (23.7 per cent.) % 
143,895; sixteen years, »277, $23; seventeen reterts are wage or salary earners; and of the Bhs "318, 033 
168; eighteen and nineteen years, 235; | marriei women, 1,920,: 281 (9.0 per cent.) are wage : 
ty to twenty-four years, 1,809,075; cake: or salary earners. i 


CHILD LABOR IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES IN 1920, 


Total 

Child'"n! 

Total |10to15 
Child’n |Yrs. in Child’n |Yrs. in 
10 vo 15}Gainful * 10 a 15}/Gainful 
Occu- Occu- Yrs. | Occu- 


ota Pations (both Pations (both: » Pations 
sexes). | (both ). sexes). | -(b 


,121,392; 
ws 


8]]Minneapolis 
5|| Nashville 
eRe 6|| New Haven. 
New Orleans,. | 
04!|New York...... 


80,064 
Brooklyn boro! Syrac 
an. boro. . 212,72 Tole aa. ; 


edo hed 

nie srk g Queens boro... 51,534) 3,400]|Trenton,....... 

phages a Rich’md boro. , 555||Washington. ... 
Leet a e Reames 44 ree ae Wilmington... 


3 8,344 
0 Lia ae, 997 Omaha.........! 17,819 


Pn aes - at 


' Ms 3 7 _——= 7 i Lt : “a 
== CHILDREN IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX AND ACE. 
es gr te SE 4p Uh (U, S. Census Data.) ‘ = ig 
ce “| Miims 10015. Mats 10 To 15 |Fexaims 10 to 16 FEMALBS 10 To 1b 
tae : anid |¥ Rs. oF AGE, 1920./yRs. oF AGE, 1910,/YRs. oF AGE, 1920. YRS. OF eo, 2010. val 
fT ie <0 No. in No. in In 
Te Gaintul Total Gainful Total ainful 
o. Occup. No. Occup. No. Occup. 


Alabama,........:.-. 175,571 53,844 152,170 | 94,126 | 173,9 0,553 | 146, 
AARNE coal > oho 19,318 | 1,810 "166 1297 ig9¢0 : oe 46.286 


C\) See ee eee 12,008 
ict of Columbia. . 7,149 | 1,272 
y 7,924 


AW: 
Distri 8 1 
Florida 61,9 2,940 47,041 


1 
47,724 17,096 928 : 
212,227 | 30,173 | 183,323 


189,378 | 101,648 


81,699 


77,368 16,336 43045 ! 
196,821 | 14,009 | 170,042 


169,990 | 19,172 
155,502 | 14,512 


Maryland.,.......--- 82,847 8,255 
_ Massachusetts... ..... 197,205 | 19,714 


527,292 | 20,464} 467,191 
184,946 | 21,217 |. 155,495 
43,270 601 |* 34,148 


93 28,299 
129/867 | 26,109 | 112/093 
38,597 417 | 34,672 


164,155 | 30,670 159,393 9,167 | 141,992 
324,739 | 54,531 7 6,341+) 266,745 
30,564 406 


: 8. 10 to 15 years of age | 231 were Negro children; 2,359 were Indians; 158 
Gt-tne pints 19 sie Ui. &. 10 Bike iy Chinese; and 169 were Japanese. re 


a 11.3 per cent. were gainfully occupied in 1920, 48 From 1910 to 1920 there was an increase ; N 
againet 24.8 per ceftt, in 1910; 26,1 in’ 1900: 25.0 | From 10 te tet umber of oblldren re 

i in 1890; and 24.4 in 1880, Of the females, 5.6 years of age, but there was a decrease of 46. “per J 

a per cent. worked in 1920, as against 11.9 per cent, | cent..in the number of children 10 to 15 years en- 


ae Re n0: 10 . i ed i ainful occupations. This was largely 
in 1910; 10.2 in 1900; 10,0 in 1890; and 9.0 in 1880 gag q 19 gain! thy he 1930 ea es ney 


Of the 1,060,858 persons 10 to 15 years old in the beginnt ) Lat 
, ng of a pe of industrial depression 
1920 ode wii s7,as Fautiod Ge hy and at a season of the year when employment in 
agriculture, 7,191 in the 6x io r | many occupations, espécially in agriculture, was at 
185,337 in manufacturing and mechanical indus- | its lowest ebb. nie 
tries, 18,912 in transportation, 63,368 in trade, Moreover, in 1920, the employment of children “y 


/ by etal child-labor law. 
1,130 in public service, 3.465 in professional service, iBinoe the ensts at T3$0 was taken this law has 
54,006 in domestic and personal service, and 80,140 | peon eclared unconstitutional, the industrial do- 4 
in clerical occupations. : pression has been succeeded by a period of increasing 

Of the workers above enumerated, 527,176 were employment, and were @ census to be taken a he a 


is , é children 6 ative patentage; 175,060 | present time it would doubtless show a notably 
et als gnere Myidren of Porelgne or mixed | larger number of employed children than that of 

> parentage; 38,692 were children born abroad; 317,-! January, 1920. 

HOW CHILD LABOR IS REGULATED BY THE STATES. 


a ered States by local school | tions permitted by many of State laws and 
5 authorities ta thro’ pn inapestion OF the place of | to inadequate enforcement of the laws. 

ef employment by some State agency, usually, the Few State laws apply specifically to farm work — 
Department of Labor. Moreover, in evety State | or domestio service. Althoigh a number of ehild- 


the compulsory school attendance law, if enforced, | labor laws apply to “‘all gant pha gare eo 


indirectly wlates the employment of children | theret 

8 C th i ulation of these types 
in ook as A eid taker ia | at whioh results indirectly pats 
| attendance — 


by. the cefsus_ reports is: not altogether due to low ‘ laws. a 


permit ) standards: it is due also to the numerous exemp- 
. entoried through a yore pe he bie 
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-MANUFAGTURES IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1 Bae-1 04 2. ; 
ph : (Data by the Bureau of the Census.) 


the United States was estimated for the year 1809, | 613,471. 


SUMMARY, 1849-1919, 


ital. Wages in the Cost of Value of 
passe ear. . |. Materials. Products. 


Ave. No. 


Bere 02 ‘ ,05: $533,245,351 $236,755,464 $555,123,882 | $1,019,106,616 
zie.| , 140,433 1311246 1,009,855,715 378, oe 966 1,031,605,092 1/885;861,676 
252,148 | 2,053,996 | 1,694,567,015 620,467,474 1,990,741,794 3,385,860,354 
253,852 | 2,732,595 2,790,272,606 947,953,795 3,396,823,549 5,369,579, 191 


% x 4,251,535 6,525,050,759 1,891,219,696 5,162,013,878 9,372,378,84 
BPR: j $43 i9t 5,306,143 9,813,834,390 2'320,938, 168 7,343,627,875 13,000,149,155 


The figures for years above cover not only fac-|ing industries.” Value figures for 1869 are on a 
to ies but also “hand and neighborhood and build-| gold basis. . 


207,514 | 4,712,763 8,975,256,496 2, hg 361,119 6,575,851,491 11,406,926,701 
| 216,180 | 5,468,383 | 12,675,580,874 2'610,444:953 8. 14,793,902,563 
268,491 | 6,615,046 | 18,428'269 3,427,037,884 * § 20,672,051,87 
275,791. | 7,036,247 | 22,790,9 4,078,332,433 24,246,434,72: 

290,105 } 9,096,372 | 44:466,593,771 10,533,400,340 | 37,376,380,283 62,418,078,773 


ft the wage ‘earners in manufactures in 1919, sac iol erg included in Se above Prgex 
les numbered 7,267,030; females, 1,829,342. Of | employ: wage earners, whose wages e€ 
ose under 16, 64,501 were males, 56,418 females. pt irae $151,363,384; value of products, $396, 
Including proprietors and salaried persons, the | “Gr the employees, 7,700 were engaged in making 

ber in manufactures in 1919 was 10,812,- firearms and ammunition, 20,177 in making ordnance 
ras d_ accessories, 59,941 in building ships yalued at 
anufactures in 1919 in 88 Untied States Gov- $239. 603,243. 


MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1921, BY STATES. 


| Estab-| Wage Estab-| Wage 
lish- -| Earners li 


Value of Earners Value of 
.| (Ave.). Products. (Ave.). Products. 
Dollars. “ No. Dollars. 
302,808,591 2,392 13,370,864 
39, 1328 I pshire. . . 67,419} 246,346,200 
118,309,596||New Jersey 381,773] 2,556,142,540 
a; 738, B82, oI New Mexico....... 194 4,478 13,896,960 
¢ 5) 
cs Pate one eet + Ode. SHINGWEMOrS, Ae 38,107/1,000,414| 6,973,506;287 
baubedour, Br cine Wei 210,990] 836,163,905 < 2,602} 135,835} 665,117,738 
D elaware. ey «i ae 460| 17,754 86,756,312 88 3,107 36,358,218 
] 1 H 8, 67,639,522|| Ohio. ............. 494,289} 3,300,693,256 
53,287| 145;820,579||Oklahoma......*_! 1,39; 22'234| "283763685 
98, 265 _ 381,296,566 
, ONGIOR Scncncak os 40,159} _ 223,663,602 
57,067,462||Pennsylvania...... 5,059,009,410 
3,705,379,662||Rhode Island...... 1,75 8} 517,118,172 


1,377,772,071}| 30 sone 7} 76,257) 236,420,578 
521,446,176!|South Dakota. ..:. 632 41,557,756 


561,133,686 . 
neha a elerais 5 374,038,316 


302,741,674 f $42, 438, 135 
4 88) ‘ 645 11,055,2 

ue: nae a 

2,849,413,516 ep! 

2,206,230,451 iia ce 308 6 310:422°830 

"850,446,833||Wisconsin.........| 7,2 1,214'860,521 

is “S81 ; 254| 7/253] ” 80,246,919 


United States. . ./196,267/6,946,564|43, 653,282,833 


3 7 38 
eee 27,651 333, By 107 


The figures for 1921 do not include establishments with products under $5,000 in value, or establish- 
its engaged in automobile repairing. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IN LARGE UNITED STATES CITIES IN 1919. 
Dollars. s Dollars. | City. Dollars. City. Dollars. 


558,962,067||Flint...... 275,779,638 |Milwaukee.|. 576,161,312 ng....| 141,560,831 
. Rapids) 109/135,055,|Mineap'l's. | 491'382'975 ..| 156,724, 
Hs eee $33 Never  .c| 577,608,564 ere 
Toa N..¥. ..] 351,416,379 
374,182,924||New Bedf'd] 210;773,312||St.. <2] 871;700/438 
New. Haven 25, 455, 547]/St.. - .-| 149,638,290 
468,686,423] |New. York .|5, 260, 707,577 ..| 417,321,277 
New Ort'ng 182/798'561||Schen’t’ 06,531,182 
192,815,052||Oakland. . 4,755.4 t 74,431,239 
103;725,717||Omaha..... 3 146,393,134 
104;722'115||Pas. aic, NJ. 4 ++ -| 150;091/278 - 
Paterson...| 216, 809) 174 <2} 103;171;756 
183,449,096||Pawtucket. 293,520,900 
Perth, 122}477,987 
130,193,040 
121/039/617 | 
cae fora ie 20 
713 Portl'd, Ore : on BOS TOR TS Bee 


Providence, 629, hae 140; ,016, rae 


1 
"163,246,082 alpery, rath "329 Racine ..:1 120,027,399 241/458,370 


sw In 1840 the value of products of manufacture in fle be 1810 census estimate for 1809 was: $108 
ry the Gails at over $120,000,000. , Ore tare are no reliable data for 1819, 1829, or 1839. . 


9 
t 


"MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES BY GROUPS, 1909-1924. 


Summary of total—(1909) 18,675,376 hp.; (1914) 22, 437,072 bp (1919) 29,504,792 hp. <n 


The est 
coal; 6,000,000 


estimated avarage thermal values used in the compar: 
e 1,000,000 British thermal units per M cubic feet for gas; 


FUEL ENERCY RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
(By the U. 8S. Geological Survey.) 


British thermal units per barrel for petroleum, 


| Coal Usnd (B.TUMINOUS 


AND ANTHRACITE). PETROLEUM USED. 


Energy 
Quan- | Value Equiva- Quan- Yen 
tie (Mil- lent (Bil- |_ tity waquivaient 
(Mil- |lions of| lions of (Mil-. ‘oe ‘of ae llions of 
lions of| Dol- British lions of} Dol- British 
Tons). | lars). Thermal Bar- lars). Thermal 
Units). Tels) . Units). 
414 513 9,900,000} 126 92 760,000 
0 615 11,500,000} 166 120 1,000,000 
416 532 10,000,000} 179 129 1,070,000 
461 555 11,100,000; 183 128 ,100, 
502 630 12, "000,000) 210 128 1,260,000, 
496 627 11,900,000} 220 ; 134 1,320,000 
534 696 12/800, ’000| 223 164 1,340,000 
570 760 13,700, "000} 248 237 1,490,000 
514 681 {2'300,000] 266 214 1,600,000 
532 687 127800,000 281 179 1,690, 
A. ; 
590 867 14,200,000] 301 331 1,810,000 
651 1,533 5,600, 335 §23 2,010,000 
678 1,828 | 16,300, 356 7 40,0 
554 1,526 | 13,300,000] 378 760 3'270,000 
658. ,5 800, 0! 443 1,361 2/660. 0,000 
506 1,652 nee 47. 815 2,830,000 
477 549 "400,000 568 1 895 3,350,000 


STATES. i. 


isons between natural gas, coal and petrolet im > 
24,000,000 British thermal units per ton or , 


icant 

NATURAL GAS USED, 

duan- ead { Bnerey 
(M I- | (Mil. lent SOB 

lions of lions of| lions of - 

M Dol- | British 
Cubic | lars). |Thermai 
Feet). Units). 

389 47 389,000 

407 54 407,000 

402 55 — a 000 

481 63 $1,000. ' 

509 71 09,000 — 

513 75 | 613,000 — 

562 85 562,000 

582 88 582,000 

592 94 592,000 

629 101 629,000 

53 120 | 753,000 

795 142 795,000 

21 154 721,000 

746 161 746,000 

798 196 798,000 

662 175 662,000 

763 222. 3,000 


a 


Ley 


A +a ’ 4 DAY data by the Bureau of the Census.) uy 
5 ms Wage Valu e of 
Group. | Cen- | zarne .! ue 
re ca ape a oe average eee Chae teheared rg ‘dada Products. 
.) ear.) N 0.) ‘ ee in Thou. Products.) | Year. Expressed in Thou. 
Do ftars. ) Doliars. rs. | 
Foode. 07.04 1921 | 568,734] 665,060 ib 7840, 608) Chemicals. ...| 1921 PONTO Fi ye oT 
1919 | 684,672 722 “24011 27438,891 1919 '493,744| 5,610,299 
1914 | 496,234] 278.009] 4, 1914 467/494 2001, $33 
| 1909 | 411/575| 2087663] 3:937,618 1909 ~ 129,003} * 1826 6,599 
Textiles...... 1921 |1,510,876]1,473,369] 6,960,928|| Stone, cla: ; 
1919 |1'611,309|1,482'327] 9'216,103]| — glass. . wen 1919 Eat ry ue ge 
1914 1,307, '374| '676,460| 3,447,997 1914 205,420 
'445,720] 595,243| 3,086,944 1909 189,257| 531,737 
Iron and steel.) 1921 |1,031,523]1,320,364! 5,601, 293 Metals, excl. ‘ 
1919 |1'585'712|2'193'203| 9,403.6 fron'steet.| 1019 aos 098 3780 B04 204 
1914 1,061,058 "723/163| 3,223: 4 1914 166,895| 1,417,043 
1026,553| 635,323] 3,164,471 1909 146,794| 1,240,410 
Lumber...... 1921 | 675,069] 660,040] 2,429,513]| Tobacco... ; 
1919 | 839,008] 847,032| 3,070,073 “eh 1919 133" one ry ‘OI ce 
1914 | $33,923) 440,308} 1, 599,712 1914 77'856| '490,165 
1909 | 911,593] 424°759] 1,588,274 1909 69,355| 416,695. 
Leather. ..... 1921 | 280,071] 314,412] 1,544, 185 Vehicles (1 
1919 | 349,362] 363/453] 2'610,231 inne 1919 63078 rd Looser ie 
1914 | 307,060] 169/357] 1,104,594 1914 197,077 i ‘034,497 
1909 | 309:766} 155,111] ‘992,714 1909 121,087 561,763 
Paper and 1921 467.072 637. 128| 3,148,747|| R. R. repair. .} 1 3 
printing....| 1919 | 509;875| 564,510] 3,012,584 par.) 1319 O71, at ee ee 
1914 | 452/900 2967492! 1'456.047 1914 253,150| 552,618 
{ 1909 | 415,990] 242/062|-1,179,285| 1909 195,830] 437, 663 
Liquors and | 1921 | 35,374] 48,620] 292,179 | Miscellaneous | 192 
beverages...| 1919 | 55,442] 66,140] 603,895 : 1919 1 B37, rth 8,871,689 
1914 | 88,152| 69,124) 772,080 1914 '75a| 357,527) 1,716, 035 
: 1909 | 77,827! 53,5021 674,311 1309 | 482’2081 2615089! 1,333, 668 
FUEL USED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES. — 
if QUANTITY. Ms : 
1919, 1914. 1 1909.) 
Anthracite coal, tons of 2,240 aol tree Baws 3 Wie wes 14,334,402 14,041,123 14,339 oe 
Bituminous coal, tons of 2,000 pounds... .....-5.-..5++- 203;463,622 166,589,372 161,793, a 
Coke, tons of 2 bE DODO PONS. ore leinp prides sees s th ons 42,590,019 32,539,325 "37,925,338 
Pens antl wther voudlle gue barrels. ..2.: ci cvi---+4 2)344,46' } 48,689,232 | 34,331,632 — 
Gas (excluding blast-furnace gas), 1,000 eubic fests 220305 341/921,022 284,947,899 269, 640,535 
Includes bituminous coal used as material in the manufacture of coke. 
iN 
PRIMARY HORSEPOWER USED IN MANUFACTURES. aah eas | 2 


- >. be b fee $73.) ae — a is ar be - = 
WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES. — 
(Data gathered by the Unitec States Geological Survey in 1924.) _ 

-| » POTENTIAL HORSE : . : Horse | 
bore ROWnR SS . Power | 


Capacity - - sped _ 
‘ E ofExisting| Available | Available 
ot Water | (90 PorGons. [SO borcon iWatet 90PerCent.|50PerCent. 


Water |90PerCent.|50PerCent: y 
Wheels. -jofthe Time, |ofthe Time. 2, Wheels. ofthe Time. ofthe Time., 
215,863} 472,000] 1,050,000 Sse 13,550} 300,000] + 370,000 
38,760} 2,759,000) » 2,887,000|| New Hamp: . f. 
125,090 178,000|| New Jersey...... 
6,674,000}|New Mexico. 


1,570,000 "York. f2¢: 
10,000 


ee eA Pennsylvania. .__ 
|Rhode Island. ... 


Maryl. 7,230 238,00 eee a 
Mass. 000 se 
Michi hs 
Minnesota.......] 211,850} 208,000} ~~ 401,000|| Wisconsin... ._: - 
M 


AEE Bee ee Se Fo eee eee 
The developed horse power in Alaska is 40,000; , 

ants of 100 horse power or more. ip Sewell, ora in Porto cain eee a : 

‘The increase in 1924 is about 1,160,000 horse | 45 the nine at rerytng Ae Sher 18 000 ta ee 

power, or nearly 15 per cent. over 1921, when the Rico, and 100,000 in Hawaii. eee 

total was 7,926,958 horse power. Assuming that all sites may eventually be de- 

‘Of the 1924 horse power, 7,348,197 horse power is | veloped to a point where the wheel capacity is 131 


i) 1 1,390 public utility and municipal plants; and | Der cent. of the power available 50 per cent. of the 
_ the Test, 4,198,761, horse, power, ia in. 1,821 -manu- | ois meguiy aay that: the installed capacity will ; 
_ facturing and miscellaneous plants. The present instatien capacity of plants of 100 : 


_ The proposed turbine capacity of projects under horse power or more is 9,087,000 horse power, and } 
construction, for wnich licenses were issued by the] on the above assumption of the ultimate installed ; 
_ Federal Power Commission in 1921, 1922 and 1923 | capacity about 12.5 per cent. of the potential 


_ was 2,600,000 horse power. water power of the country has now been developed. ig 


of) \ RM AS GIST Tey GSR AD, aa ae 
We ELECTRICAL SERVICE DEVELOPMENT IN: THE UNITED STATES. ‘ 
4 __ (Supplied to THz WoRLD ALMANAC by the Society for Electrical Development, Inc.) 


- CENTRAL STATIONS AND MUNICIPAL PLANTS. 1923. Movement. 
AL. = - « 
Inyestment in plant and equipment. $5,800,000,000 $5,100,000,000 13.7 increase q 
lowatt-hours generated (total)... 55,674,435,000 47,659,004,000 16.8 gain 
central stations............. 54,074,435,000 227.51 16.9 gain ; 
1 000 
_ Number of customers.............0ceseeece 13,400,000 11,500,000 
APOE EERUORG ely Crit Sg Wk Sas e'c's, oS Kole ely: 0 bce 1,250,000,000 1,084,000,000 
f 300,000 260,000 


: q 
, - : - 
000 15,000 i : 
17,796,026 erekes 
3.40 3.5% : 
35.60 ; : > 
: 440: 


raed 37.85 

dene: red... : 10,500,000 
[ LECTRIC POWER PRODUCED BY PUBLIC UTILITY PLANTS IN 1923. 
A (Data compiled by the United States Geological Survey.) : 


ES 


‘ _ Kilowatt Kilowatt 
; Hours. TH. Hours. STATE. 
~ 823,216,000 ...| 1,109,719,000!|Nev 
157,183,000 : 2,373,000}|N. 


Kilowatt 
H 


D. of 
1 


5 } ON. | 
90,267,000 2,093,161,000)|N. DD... 6 Wash... 
. ++. 2)580/399/000]|Ohio. : 27: 841 
 ‘Bla.. 182}325,000 Tia 7.9) lOkla... 00|| Wis. 1368 B12'000 
Gatti) 656,046,000 M 65,026,000] Ore, . 1: 5.88 434.000 "48,85 


97,000I|Neb.. 2. :1 316, WLLL 894°893'000|| rae te, 
Hlowatt hours in previous years: 1919, Of fuels used (1923) coal totaled 38,954,338 short 
ee Cae pagese 000; 1821, 40,975,- ee fuel oil, 14,679,205 bbis.; gas, 31,433,205 m.. 
electricity “producéd (1923) 234,487,000 | Cubic feet. . 5 tee sco 
S were Rites to the hed ot mea. ke tae The average consumption of coal (or its equivalent 
. from water power; 36,326,936,000 from a iat fuels) in 1923, per kilowatt. hour,. was 


Gita eta Ra a aS a a 
ed States—Aluminum Industry; Silver Prices! 


é ee aS 2, ALUMINUM INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
; ° (Data by the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior.) 


The demand for aluminum increased by the | silicon-aluminum and copper-silicon-aluminum all 
expansion of the automobile industry, coupled with | are being used for die Gaetan ng. e loys 
the greater use of aluminum parts by the makers Aluminum powder is finding a much larger market i 
of automobiles. in the paint trade and is proving a protective pig- 
Exclusive of Ford cars, the average consumption of | ment for structural steel. 
aluminum is 100 pounds to the car. The use of aluminum cables for transmitting high-— 
The frame of the airship Shenandoah was built of | tension electric current has been further expanded. 
the. 17 S alloy, containing besides aluminum 4 | Iti is stated that there is in the United States 125,000 
per cent. of copper and 0.5 per cent. of magnesium | miles of aluminum cable in use for electric power — 
and manganese. transmission, of which 85,000 miles is of steel reip- i 
The new silicon-aluminum alloys, containing as | foreed type. ‘i 
much as 15 per cent. of silicon, are also coming into Canadian aluminum plants were very much more. ; 
more general use, particularly for casting, and nickel- ! active in 1923 than in 1922. Coe 


VALUE OF ALUMINUM PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, IMPORTED, AND bata that oe, 


Domestic Production Domestic Production 
SO | oegaciiegrees ae aR Waa Re eee : 
(Cal.) | Primary |Secondary| Imports. | Exports. (Cal.) Primary fester Imports. dee mek 
Metal. Metal. Metal. Metal. , 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollar 


1919... .]38,558,000] 12,014,600} 4,568,595] 3,890,326]/1922....]13,622,000} 6,085,900) 9, 695, 012) 2,836, ae 
1920. ..|41,375,000) 9,489,100}13,077,022) 5,630,781//1923. . '}28'305,000]10,824,600| 8,742,563] 3,571, 3539 
1921... .110,906,000| 3,775,400! 8,889,791! 3,108,857 


Value of primary metal based on average open- | aluminum ingots has been: (1910). 22; tyes) Fou ‘ 
market price at New York for small lots, as quoted | (1912) 21: eos 20; ah ie) (1915)! 26; (1916) fig 
by the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, and liad oD eBags 2) 1918) "33 ages ey (924) t0 Be 33. 
that of secondary aluminum based on average price at : DP P) 
WNéw York as given by American Metal Market. Shes figures were given to the press by Secretary ‘ 

Imports for consumption include aluminum in | of the Treasury A. W. Mellon, who had been named ~ 
erude form, scrap, bars, strips, rods, plates, sheets, | in the Democratic Presidential campaign as a large | 
and all manufactures of aluminum. owner of the Aluminum Co. of America, which was _ 

Exports include ingots, metal and alloy, plates and | declared by the Democrats to be a monopoly. Mee 
sheets, and all other manufactures of aluminum. Mr. Mellon denied that the company was 4 mo- 

The import duty or tariff on aluminum was 7 | nopoly or that it was aided in that direction by th 
cents a pound 1910-1912, 2 cents a pound 1913-1921, oe 

um salts produced in the United St 


5 cents a pound 1922 and since. umin 
The average price (cents per Ib.) to consumers of 1933 totaled 289,904 short tons, bagi at $8, sas 421 


ANNUAL PRICE OF SILVER IN LONDON. rine 
(By the Director of the Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotation.) fe 


CALENDAR) Lowest. — j Average Value. Ratio, (CALEN DAR, Lowest.| Highest. | Average Value. 
Pence. | Pence. | Pei Pence. |Dollars. ene Pence. | Pence. | Dollars. 

1850..... 59 1-2 |61 1-2 |61 1-16)1.316 {15.70 ees 1-8 |27 1-4 |25 1-4 | .55312|/37 ih “ak 

ESCO > cn 61 1-4 |62 2-8 |61 11-16)1.352 |15.29 33 5-16'27 1-4 |23 5-8 

oy) ee 60 1-4 |60. 3-4 60 9-16/1.328 |15.57||1916.....|26 11-16 = 13-16/31 3-8 

1880..... 51 1-2 |52 13-16) 52 1-4 |1.14507/18.05 oo peiae 16|55 40 13-16 ‘S052 

1890. .... 43 5-8 |54 5-8 |47 3-4 _|1.04634/19.75 4: 2 |49 

1900 30 1-4 \28 5-16} .62007/33.33 

1910. 2.64 3- 24 21-32! .54077)38.22 

1 nN Gee 23 11-16) 26 1-8 |24 19-32] .53928/38.33 

aoe .|25 1-8 }2911-16/28 1-16) .61470 33.62 

1913. "126 7-16.29 3-8 '27 9-16' .60458!34.19 


BULLION VALUE OF 371% GRAINS OF PURE SILVER. 
(This is the content of the Standard Silver Dollar.) 


CaL’p'R, Value. ;|CAL’D’R| Value. 1,CAL’ D’R| Value. ;;CAL’D'R| Value. ;{CAL'’D'R; Value. 
Dollars. ¢ Doltars. 
olfiars 1904... 


°72683]/1899... 
72 : 


"72325||1900..- 
"80927||1901... 
s 76416) a 
ie 123} 167401) 
{382.71 187833( 1893. ..| |60351 
VALUE OF ALL MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS, BY STATES. _ 
Stats.) +1919. 1909. 1902. STATE. 1919. 1909. 
liars. lars Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

i 18, 451,109 340, 059. 786|236,871,417||Montana. 49,923,721) 54,991,961) 28,268, 085 
Seetinarata?: [Soe'eo0'20) 7 76.287.889| 48,378,414||Wyoming. 41,928,788| 10,572,188 1286 rf 
Oklahoma... 281,927,732) 25.937.802] 0307209 [roulsiaaa tuaiee35| “eo47.050 23 40 ao) 

ce netes 5 y are K ‘ a : 
poor. ie 163, ota, 343 63382,454| 28,870,405||Missouri....... 33'365,604| 31.667 525| 20,284,656 . 
a 42,150] 6,981,532 |Virginia....... 29,363,449] _ 8,795,646 6,607,807. d 
SGitaia esis 189'318'505 og7e7. 112 57,186,922||New York. .... 25,131,093 12h ott 13,350,421 
Selma" 90 s0Reg| seaec Gea] hczt ag ener | Inara sel vpeer ra] SnedEy 
eS eee LOO’ 
I ae 19R aae,010 es 100" 075|  8(533,423,llowa...... 3) 18%473/558| 13,877, nt 9'676,424 
4) 10,700,285 |Nevada........ 18,053;984| 23,271,597) 3,518,430 
3 | Sgeestii Pree 11'197'375 |Washington.... 13,329,129 10,537,556) 5,431,659 
A BS 39. 866, 949 24'350,667 17,307, 992,|Idaho........- 11,840,301] 8,649,342] 8,214,671 
Indiana........ 52,840, 21,934,201) 98'224'760|| Wisconsin. ..... 10,580,833] 7,459,404 4,427, 
eee 51,217, 638 45°680.135! 40,603,286 


Ps 7 ‘ . i, 


United States—States and Their 


MINERAL PRODUCTS-STATES THEY COME FROM. 


MINERAL. Chief Producing States. | MINERAL. Chief Producing States. 
Aluminum...... .|N. Y., N. C., Tenn. Time. 2... see Pa., Ohio, W. Va., Mo. 
_ Antimonial lead. .|Not separable by States. ||Magnesite (crude) ...|Cal., Wash. ’ 
_. Arsenious oxide. .|Not separable by States. ||/Manganese ore... . ...|Mont., Ark., Va., Cal: 
Hen = f .|Ariz., Md., Vt., Cal. |‘ Manganiferous ore....... Minn.,N.Mex., Col., Mich. 
q Asphalt: .... .|Cal., Tex., Ind., Til. FE Mics. 3450. cite ew oge we CLs Cogp Ni, Etre ekieogs Eom bes 
ee Barytes (crude) .|Mo., Ga., Tenn., Ala. Millstemes. 22 S522. ee ..|N. Y., N.C., Va., Ala. 
a.) (Bauxite: ) s,s. ...|/Ark., Ga., Ala., Tenn. Mineral Paints: Nat. pig.|Canvass discontinued. 

. OMAR GEUCE) sf 0 's spo. 2he Cal., Nev. Zine and lead pigments.|Pa., Mo., Ohio, Kan. 

Petey BTOMING: Fo. wee ee. ewes Mich., W. Va., Ohio. Mineral waters.......... Wis., N. Y., Cal., Minn. 
a (670th Ut 11 ee Not separable by States. |/Natural gas............. W. Va., Pa., Okla., Cal. 

e Calcium-magnes, chloride.|Mich., W. Va., Ohio. Natural-gas gasoline.... . Okla., W. Va., Cal., Tex. 
PIC OMMOND. fo. ody ay ht Pa,., Ind., Cal., Il. NICKEL: tobe ese’ sean sare Not separable by States. 
Chromic iron ore:....... Ore., Cal., Md. Oilstones, ete... Ark., Ohio, Ind., N. H. 
"Olay: Products,........|Ohio, Pa, N. J., Til. Peatiyx: nbn ce. ee ee Cal., N. J., Ill., Mich. 
ee ee eae, N. J., Mo., Pa., Ohio. PetZOlewan, av sienev sees 4x Cal., Okla., Tex., La. 
‘Coal: Bituminous...... Pa., W. Va., Il., Ky. Phosphate rock......... Fla., Tenn., Ky., Idaho. 

ie | Anthracité....... Pennsylvania. Platinum, allied metals. ..|Cal., Alaska, Ore., Idaho. 

ARG Peis tals afore ciate sips a= Pa., Ala., Ohio, Ind. Potade.. Pers tease (Sal., Utah, Col., Neb. 

DKS) (GES eee eee Ariz., Mich., Utah, Mont.|/Pumice................. Kan., Neb., Ariz. 
; Diatomaceous earth......|Cal., Tll., Okla., Ore. Pyrite Sect it.  ceetes Cal., N. Y., Va., Wis. 

ee gbmery) 6.5). 55. Ee ees) New York, Virginia. Quiiekstivet 655205620055 Tax., Cal., Nev.; Ore. 
Bots Ralisnat (Grudéy.3 42. BES Canihe.5, Nop Ne ees PSSIE Lek au eee aes Mich., N. Y., Ohio, Kan. 

ae MPCCLOAIOYS 0.50"... 0 oats Pa., N. Y., Ohio, Tenn. Sand and gravel......... Pa., Ohio, Il, N. Y. 

Be TR UOPSUAD. . ist. sabe et Ill., Ky., N. Mex., Col. Sand-lime brick......... Mich., Wis., Fla., D. C. 
hemi earthiness ols Fla., Ga., Tex., Ill. Silica (quartZ)........... Wis., Conga, Md., N. Y. 
. Garnet, for abras. purposes} New York, N. Hampshire |jSilver.................. Utah, Nev., Mont., Idaho. 
Gems and precious stones.|Mont., Ariz., Nev., Cal. Pa:, Vt., N- ¥., Me..- 
Gold Cal., Alaska, Col., S. D. Pa., Ill., Mich., Ohio. 
.|Ala., Tex., R. I., Cal. .|Tex., La., Nev., Utah. 
Ohio, W. Va., Mich. Va., N. Y., Vt., Cal. 
.|N. Y., Mich., Ohio, Lowa. 


.|Alaska. 
.|Minn., Mich., Ala., Wis. 
.|Pa., Ohio, Ala., Ill. ah 

.'Mo., Idaho, Utah, Okla. kla., N. J., Kan., Mont. 


Cement’s 100th birthday, in 1924, was marked by Hydraulic cement was used in Imperial Rome by 


att : ; mixing and baking lime and volcanic ashes. Nowa- 
Beg eustierected-in the City of Leeds, England; in} joc ‘blast furnace slag is often used in the ealelym- 
memory of Joseph Aspdin, the modern discoverer | ahimina mixture. Rocks are ground to powder in 


of “liquid stone,” or concrete. the process. 
t ~~ 


MINERAL PRODUCING STATES AND THEIR LEADING MINERAL PRODUCTS. 
Principal Mineral Products. i Principal Mineral Products. 


a....|Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products. ..|Coal, silver, copper, zinc. 
Alaska .|Gold, copper, silver, coal. . .|Clay products, cement, sand and gravel, stone. 
riz. . .|Copper, gold, silver, lead. ? ....|Silver, gold, gypsum, copper. 
ba ey coal, natural gas, beauxite. . H...|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, mica. 
Petroleum, cement, natural gas, clay products.||N. J...|Clay products, zine, cement, stone. 
..|Coal, gold, silver, clay products. : ..|Coal, copper, silver, gold. 
...|Clay products, svone, lime, sand, gravel. . ¥...|Clay products, cement, stone, gypsum, 
.|Clay products, stone, sand, gravel. - C.,,|Clay products, stone, sand and gravel, coal. 
Clayprod.,sand,zravel,sand-lime, brick,stone. . D,..|Coal, clay prod., min. wat., sand and gravel. 


Phosph. rock, fuller’s earth, stone, clay prod. ...|{Coal, clay products, petroleum, natural gas. 
.|Clay prod., stone, fuller's earth, cement. ...|Petrol., natural gas, pe gasoline, dine 
.|Lead, silver, gold, copper. -|Cement, sand and gravel, stone, gold. 
.|Coal, petroleum, clay products, cement. {/Pa..... Coal, cement, clay products, natural gas. 


.|Coal, cement, clay products, stone. . .|/Stone, elay prod., sand and gravel, min. wat 
Coal, cement, clay products, gypsum. . ..|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel. 
Petroleum, coal, natural gas, cement. . D...j}Gold, stone, sand and gravel, silver. 

Coal, petroleum, clay products, natural gas. ...|Coal, cement, clay products, stone. 

Petrol., sulphur, nat. gas, nat.-gas gasoline. <....|Petroleum, sulphur, natural-gas gasoling. 

Stone, lime, clay products, slate. -|Coal, silver, lead, copper. , 

Coal, cement, clay products, sand and gravel. . |Stone, slate, lime, tale. ‘ 

Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. -|Coal, clay products, cement, stone. 

Tron ore, copper, cement, salt. Coal, cement, clay products. 

.|Iron ore, clay products, cement, stone. i Coal, natural gas, petroleum, clay products 

../Sand and eed clay prod., min. wat., stone.|| Wis. Stone, sand and gravel, min. water, iron ore’ 
. Lead, coal, clay products, cemént. . Petroleum, coal, natural gas, nat.-gasgasoline- 


VALUE OF MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1923. 


Non- Other and 


Non- © 

YRAR. Metallic. Metallic. Total. YEAR. Metallic. Metallic. omer an - 

: Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars D. ‘ 
303,440,000] 310,995,000] . 615,429,000]|1912...... 862,008,000]1,375,420,000 2,237,794 000 
13,732,000] 594,204;000]1,108'936,000||1913...._; 878,869,000]1,554,298,000|2°433,545,000 
93,314,000] 660,764,000/1,155,078,000]| 1914... .- 6,639,600] 1,424,063,000|2,111,172,000 
,517, 722,434,000|1,327,951,000||1915...... 991,730,000]1,400,484,000|2;394,644,000 
588,753,000) 905,628,000] 1,495,381,000||1916... . . .|1,620,745,000|1,884)413,000|3,508,439,000 
501,114,000] 857,667,000/1,359,181,000|/1917. .... .|2,086,234,660|2,900,462,000|4'992'496,000 
' 2 000}1,623,765,000]/1918...... 2,153,318,600|3,380,478,000|5,540,496,000 
v+e+e+| 886,180,000]1,014,500,000]1/900'880;000]}1919... 1,351,600,000/3,257,900,000|4,613,000,000 
1907......{ 904,108,000]1,165,376,0C0|2,069'570,000]/1920... |. 1,724,300,000)4,977,500,000|6,951,410,000 
1908......] 550,768,000/1,040,761,000)1,591,773,000]| 1927... ..:| '654,130,000|3,481.890'000|4'138 670,000. 
1909. We ea ea 1-491,868,060 1.88 4,207,000 1922 NAS aR 87,180,000!3,656,410,000|4,647,290,000 
’ ’ ’ , 'y ’ y OO OA dtc 9 , , , : 16, Hi : i 
1911 680,907,000!1,242,942,000]1:924/081,000 1488,200,000/4,515,800,000)6,018,000,000 


Included in the non-metallic totals is mineral oi, production of which in 1923 was valued at $3 7382,- a 


. 


4% 


a (Data by the Geological Survey. Values in peta =e 
. METALLIC. Emery, 2,286 s. t.. ($29,478). 

ininatiare! $28,305,000. ; Feldspar (crude) eanan: lL. t. ($1,057,595), 
Anitmonial lead, 14,900 s. t. ($1,950,370). Fluorspar, 121,188 st, ($2,500,819). a 
Ani 2.170 Fuller's Earth, La, 134 s. ee 247,523). tt 

ny, 2,170 s. t. ($338,500). Garnet for abrasives, 9, 500" 8. t. ($688,483 
Bauxite, 522,690 1. t. ($3,156,610). Gems ($65,000). sie 

_ Chromite, 227 1. t. ($3,819). Graphite, amorphous, 3,200 

Copper, 1,434,999,962 Ibs. ($210,945,000). Graphite, crystalline, 3/280, 500" oe ot 234). 
Ferro alloys, 579,051 1. t. ($48,082,426). eh erg and pulpstones, 46,570 ($1,689 815). 
Gold, 2,502,632 troy ounces ($51,734,000). Gypsum, 4,753,448 s. t. ; ae 4.888, 185)" ‘ 
Tron ore, 69,811,472 1. t. ($240,738,921). Lime, 4,057 s. t. ($39,413, 1 
Tron, pig, 38,363,509 1. t. ($935,908,540). Magnesite (crude) 147, 280.8. t. (SI, 103,700). fs 
Lead. refined, 543,841 s. t. (S76, 138, 1000). Mica, scrap, 8,290 s. t. ($155, og 
Manganese ore, 32,269 1. t. ($880, Mica, sheet, 1,782,200 Ibs. ($308,000). Se 
Manganiferous ore, 1,433,897 1. 1. Skisss,303). Milistones ($22,229). 
Nickel, 100 s. t. ($71,605). Mineral aed zinc and lead pigments, 163, 240 8. te 
Platinum and allied metals, 49,797 troy ounces ($5,- | _ ($28,660,381). 


160,929,000; Texas, 131,023,000; Wyoming, 44,785. | ‘The total delivery of pe 
000; Arkansas, 36,610, 000; Kansas, 28,250,000; } consumers was 714,316,000 barrels, ¥’ 


"Tinto, Slates—Min ines i Coa, Coat "Dyes PaO 201. oe . 


_ UNITED. STATES MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTION IN 1923. — 7 


761,304 Mineral ee 44,600,000 gal (36, 500 ,000). 


1,304). 
Quicksilver, 7,937 ea ar 75 Ibs. net ($521,302). Natural gas, 900,000,000,000 cu. ft. ($250, 060,000). 
Quicksilver ore, 51, Natural gas gasoline 788, $000 wo gal. (874, 900, 000): 


Silver, 73,335,170 troy i= os, 134,839). Oilstones, 1, me 8. t. ($23 
Tin (metallic equivalent), 2 - t. (S 1,623). Peat, 61, 355 8. t. ($376,834). 
Titanium ore (rutile) 270 s. t. Petroleum, 333. 260,000 bbls. of 42 gals, (930,- f 


Tungsten ore, 251 s. t. ($150, 000). ; 
Uranium and anadium ores, 2,025 s. t. ($150,000). | Phosphate rock, 3,006, a t. ($11,576,049). 


Zine, 508,335 s. t. ($69, 00). Potash, 19,281 s. t. ($784,671). 

Total metallic ($1, $08. 300, 000). Burmiles, 36,5758. ¥ eae 00) ‘ ws 
Tites. 3 f’ os 

NON-METALLIC. Salt, 7,033,000 s. t. ($27,600,000). Waa 

Asbestos, 310 8° t, (24.82 hes ates retiree ea hs eg HSPs f 

S, 8 an Fa er, an ave 9 82 tA - 

Asphalt, 1,326,630 s. t. ($16,223,515). 151,876). ai ; BL 
Barytes (crude), a 183 8. t. Gi. 664,156). Silica’ (quartz), 20,601 s. t. ($193,630). = = 
Borates, 129,400 s. t. ($3,988,770). Slate, 726,800 's. t. ($12,076,624). ry Gorm 

Bromine, 842,352 ‘bs (3146, 176). Stone, 107,200,000 s. t. ($161, 880,000). v4 


Calcium-magnesium chloride, 43,596's. t. ($642,874). Sulphur, 1,618,841 1. t. ($26,000, : 
Cement, 137,183,792 bbis. of 376 lbs. net. ($259,631,- | Tale and soapstone, 196,692 s. t. ate 012 1253). ea Sn 
776). Total non-metallic ($4,515,800,000). 1 id 
Clay, raw, 3,434,560 s. eats 187,863). Total mineral fuels byt 382,500,000). : et 
Coal, bituminous, 545, 460.0 00 s. t. ($1.636,200,000). Total unspecified (34,0 (0,000) . Phd? ae TAS 
Coal, Penn. anthracite, $5,218,000 1. t. ($491,537,- Grand total of all (36, Oe, 000,000). gf? 
000). NoTE.—s. t. means short tons; 1. t. means long 4 
Coke. 55,487 ,000 8. tons. 
Diatomaceous varth, "92,915 s. t. ($1,082,163). Some of the figures are subject to final revision. oar 
ee 5 th 
PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DYES IN THE UNITED STATES. ‘am 
(Data by the United States Tariff Commission.) 
1923. + 


KIND OF PRODUCT. 1918. 1919. 1920. 


Pou 
Intermediates....-..--++. 387. 3622 251]177,362, sy 426 oar, oe, 911 
Finished prod. pede TI.) 76,802,959] 82,532,390] 112,942,227 
Dyes 58,464,446 63,402,194 88,263, 776 
Color lakes . 9,590,537| 7,569, 921 10,983 en 
Photo, chemica 316,749 335,5 440,759 
Medicinals 3, a2, 352 
Flavors. . 256 610,82 
Piebbepe = ‘ ie 263 4l, > 
anning materials..........-+-+ 
3 } 4,233,356)3,794,534 {| 4'650;680 


Synth. phenol resins..........--- i 
The production of dyes and coal-tar chemicals in ) ($4,720. eos flavors, 1,442,387 ($1, har PH per- 
this country is dependent on the production of by-| fumes, 1,275,430 ($789, 431); tanning materials and — 
product coke, which in 1923 was over 53,000,000 tons. synthetic pheno opie 10,008.45, (5,816, te 
The output of coal-tar in 1923 was 440,000,000 | 193 pounds valued at $3,151,363, as against 3,982, 6 
gallons as against 328,000,000 gallons in 1922. pounds valued at $5,243,257 in 1922, and 45,950,895 


The sales in the United States in 1923 (value in | pounds in 1914. ! 

ae a of dyes and coal-tar chemicals were, in Non-Coal-Tar Chemicals—The production, of 
unds, as follows: Intermediates, 83, 582,808 | synthetic organic meager other than those derived 
(18,916,058; finished products Catan 6 SB | teem, posleeat tetova tea eo tie) ee 

% a ; color | sales for that ye: 3 

(300 808 OT: iggy 8 , } valued at $13,875,521. The production in 1922 " 


kes, 2, 627, ($5, ora 182) hotographic chem- 
Vals, 3 ’ Poss" 1 E23, 697); YF eaiciuaia,. 2, 095-448 | 79,202,155 pounds and in 1921, 21,545,186 pound 


nals, 4,090,459 3 
PETROLEUM WELLS IN UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1924. 
AV’ Av'ge j 
A Prod. Ap- | Prod. 
proxi- Per proxi- Per 
mate .| Well mate | Well 
No. of | Per No. of | Per 
Wells. | Day. 5 Wells. | Day. 
Bois. Bois. 
Arkansas....... + 1,970] 46.0 Louisiana: North’n| 3, ae 14.6 ||Oklahoma....... 
California........ 9,396| 74.9 || Coastal...---.-- 48.1 ||Pennsylvania..... 
Colorado........ 60] 3.5 ———+—| Texas: Coastal... 
Miuroeis 25s ots. 16,674) 1.3 Total Louisiana.} 3,630) 15.8 Rest of State.. 
Indiana: So’west’n| 1,050 wis eee Se Se 14,84 Fe 20. = re vieauinle ets 
5 AACS i ew YorK.....-. Sad 
oe Naas pag S208 q wine (Cent, & eat a 20,650 . ce Wyoming........ 
. Total I S7, 2,300) 1. orthwestern . f ‘ 
ieee. eer res - 17.780 4.2 Total Ohio.....} 39,550 15 Potalé sco +65 
Sa ; a Thi 8,707,000; Kentuck: 
i entucky, 
The number of iP-galion barrels of crude petro 5.000.000" ge oat ay 88, Bor eo: O8s.0003 
eum got from the wells in 1923 by chief producing ) ¢ Virginia, 6,358,000; M ontana, 2,782, boos : ‘New 


States. was: California, 262,876, 000; Oklahoma, vat 1,250, 000: Tndiana, 1,043,000. 
¢roleum in 1923 t0 domestic 


Ss ‘COAL, COKE AND PETROLEUM EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


YEAR | 
nG@ |Anthracite| Anthracite |Bituminous|/Bituminous| Cok Coke_ | Petroleum | Petroleum 
june 30. Imported. |Exported.| Imported. Exported. Imported) Exported.| Im ed. Exported. 
—— a eed be aay ard | a fa a | 
tons. |Long tons.|Long tons.| Gallons. » Gallons 
Long ue Long tons. Lon tons. | Long oe 1] no Bets Seq] gF5-198 476. 


1,777,319 :700,765| 5,411,329 56,444 

1} 1,912,080] 1,973,134] 5,763,469 75,103| 365,888 2'147,938]1,079,074,519 

-295| 1,570,490} 1,936,290] 5,400,694 99,465} 402,495 3,235, ,064;233,60 
340,849| 1,388,653] 3,519,843) 5,210,322) 122,630] 380,038 3708,127|} 936,697,255 
30,873) 2,048,154) 1,940,96 6,434,713] 123,124) 479,431 4,653,508/1,022,116,276 
64,812] 2,312,082| 1,514,500} 6,707,788] 195,952} 550,188} 10,000,502/1,220,513,587 
36,708] 1,970,401] 1,818,758] 7,155,592]. 157,577} 679,773 15,452,619/1,269,777,645 
23,113] 2,481,920] 1,687,081| 8,812,332) 129,163) 823,040]  20,505,197/1,294,659,979 

24,907| 3,837,778| 1,975,625] 9,884,957} 119,196] 763,809 9,289,376 

1585| 2/869,762| 1,224,999| 9,018,867] 169,902] 765,585 3,862,445|1,569, 103, 378 
1,7460| 2,953,633] 1,623,073] 10,413,439] 128,197] 872,013} 23,996,876/1,502,491,933 
339] 3,146,388] 1,755,242) 11,839,099] 143,984) 946,474) _69,019,304/1,768,731,699 
2,189} 2,979,102} 1,299,106} 14,709,847 65,687| 805,819] 309,766,030/1,883,479,897 
1,670) 4,625,481, 1,576,889] 16,083,101} 102,715 00,6 731,360,5: 136,465,721 
8,124] 3,959,114] 1,348,156] 15,704,956] 112,528) 742,476) 724,446,909/2,240,033,652 
8,637) 3,682,188} 1,417,566) 14,412,985 88,735] 602,473] 763,705,698|2,328, 725,749 
,216] 3,878,478} 1,595,119) 18,749,694 59,753| _ 976,398] 890,853,850/2, ere 482,366 
1,761| 4,635,134] 1,282;790| 19,533,705 24°782| 1,170,824|1,324,157, Pd 2'6 51,118,349 
11,557] 4,842,187] 1,391,535} 21,051,979 29097) 1/337,32111,635,597,145|2,714.619,746 
62,098] 4,285,730| 1,008,250] 18,152,337 18,050] 1,053,133]1,978,951,092 2,492,754,027 
62, 950) 4,717,462] 1,062,889} 22,976,325 29,275) 678,870/2,908,749,806|3,098,778,060 
5,882] 4,877,800] 1,019,592] 34,423,964 29,745) 641,184/5,738,315,884/3,026,001,937 
13! 902} 2,992,385] 1,244,945] 13,035,800 41,576} 297,431|5,892,146,605)|2,800,223,362 


368,889| 3,733,714| 5,267,934| 15,953,879| 112'646| 967,272|4,473,617,694|3.374,003,942 
149/581 3,930,794 574,7441 17,200,245 50,762! _713,54614,248'878,131!4,428, 110,720 


Coal exports do not include ship-fuel or bunker Coal. 
_ Petroleum imports 1900-1906 are for fiscal years. 


_COAL, COKE. AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EAR . Anthracite ) Anthracite ; Bituminous Coke Total Coal Petroleum 
_ (Calendar). Produced. Shipped. Produced. | Produced: | Production. Produced. 
——— Sas ees 


Gross tons. 


Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. ‘allons. 

189,567,957 | 18,333,346 | 240,789,310 2,672,062,218 

201,632,276 | 19,460,610 | 261,874,836 2,914,346,14 
22;680,116 269,277,178 3,728,210,472 
566,322 | 319,068,229 4,219,376,154 
21,125,988 | 314,121,784 4,917,400,320 
28,777,794 | 350,645,2 5,658, 138,360 
32,501,087 | 369,783,284 5,312,745,312 
36,410,325 | 428,195,91 6,976,004,070 
23,244,213 | 371,288,123 7,498,848,910 
“: 969,885 339, 057,372 35,102,737 411) 441,621 7,693, 176, 708 
f “gio. ASS ARAB 8 ora ikady ode 64,905, 786- 372,420,663 | 37,240,009 | 447,853,909 +801,404,416 
~ Tea: --..-| 80,771,488 31,742,401 | 443,188,505 (258,874,422 

a 3 75,322,855 39,271,070 | 477,202,303 


41/338,866 | 508,893, ot 


49,648,954 | 581,609,263 | 14,083,255,242 
50,427,118 | 605,546,343 | 14/94 
44,821,000 | 487/410,413 | 15; 36n 198) B00 


,768 
208 B08 482 


‘ 1 
as oan niet Ae RO inners 


19 WPatersttiend isi ba siers +s 80,032,175 | 68,915,460 | 496,975,892 | 46,328,571 | 577,00 ,000 
re AGES Grats, 5) 5s Ia. ~ 8 7 ane ia? 89, 63 dar hereon 25, ett oe i 108.760 18°831;686°000 
SU LE Le SNRee 894, 6. 12 000 
ee date 3 xo fe 73,427,712 | 486,964,286 55,487,000 ! 570,302) “Rt 30: "SO "ood, 
COAL-MIN E FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION. 


x. | Men ies Men Prod. i 
YEAR. feist. lid yen ee YEAR. Em Men | Per YEAR. won Men | Per 
_|Ployed. Killed. Death. Dloyed. Killed. Death. 

ye Sh.tons. Sh.tons. |‘Sh.tons, 

Beha. 690, 438} 2,445 |167,407 |!1913.....|747,644| 2,785 |204,685/|1918..... 

ae mB 896, Ht 2,042 174.416 ae lead se Soca “alae neh Tared ree 880 atts 263, a 
; ae i 2971/1920. 6. 784,621 
ipo BS +348] 2,656 |186,887 1916. ‘ fe 30° Ore 2,226 |265,094/|/1921..... 823, 333 ean 254,854 
‘a 19. 2,662 2) 419 12201945 |11917 757,317! 2,696 1241,618111922,.... |g48° 9321 1,971 1233,576 


In 7 1923 the number of men killed was 2,452. 


INDICATED DELIVERIES TO DOMESTIC CONSUMERS OF 
(Calendar years; thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. Soe a OUEONY 


1919. 1920. 1921.) 1922, 
‘ Domestic pe petroleum, by fields of origin; Appalachian.| 27,824] 22,843] 31, rer 3g, Ha "27,188 De 27, ae 


BPBUEOTIE PP eT e OU Yee 0/90. bo qqorare od wrerese sees] 6,535] 25999 


pitt nol and Southwestern Indiana. 2/222) 7° eee 34,163] 21,278] 10,62 & A 

cil Ce ont tneat A eee 2 Rebs {cist aan oy he 38,980 100,882 1G 228i htt 257; 
‘Rocky Mowe Pours CM ces kak cae sate ec aes 538 4) 15988 iPi80 18 281 ed 30 3 
ANA Nias ie aaa 67th bills RO gjantiony 6 00,88) 124.145 


Consumption and exports... 
Exports of domestic crude oil. 


‘Consumption in the United States and Territories 190,926 926) 272, 
Imported petroleum consumed in the U. 8. & Territories alte i P1880 2,727| 100,940 1191942 124, 4,515 


Consumpt’n of dom. & imp't'd petrol’m, U. 8. & Territ..| 191,497 290, 200,771 420,462! 530,532! 526,032 592,432 fit 


196.214 gis 276,400 79400 sa 4 ae aig. 76 eee 


eee] eer 


DN. Site egy 


367,735] 429,592| 406,840] 467,917. 


i eee 


: ad ‘ji id ; Toes we pe : es 
_U. S—Gald and Silver Prod; 


Z *% re. a2 x ' 4 = } 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES, 1922, 1923. 


vo 


S Metal Prices. : 


"a 


Gem I mport 


GOLD, BY STATES. yo as 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1 
STATE. Troy Troy STATE. Troy . X Troy \ 
Ounces. | Value. | Ounces.| Value. Ounces. | Value. | Ounces.] Value. ( 
a — — | <qgj— eq _ ~cqcqcy_—_— | 
R 345,630|$7,144,800| 314,960/$6,510,800}/ Philip Isl.. 73,840|$1,526,400| 76,137/$i,573,900 
h; ‘ -| 169,704) 3,508,100} 296,437) 6,127,900||Porto Rico] ........}...+.+5.. 5 — 100 
G : -| 712,157|14,721,600] 651,369/13,465,000//S. Car. ... 5 100 14 “5300.0 S55 
d sueeee 324,456| 6,707,100] 315,686] 6,525,800]|S. Dak... .| 320,402] 6,623,300] 307,012 6,346,500 
Ga 140 2,900 34 700|/Tenn..... 218 4,500} 319) = 6,600. 
} secs] 22,891] _ 473,200 739,300}|Tex...... 19 400} 9 44 “900 
u 73,443} 1,518,200] 85 Utah.....: 107,175] 2,215,500] 156,991] 3,245,300 - 
N 160,044] 3,308,400 5 1 i eee 34 WOON cade rie) reas ee a 
5 Pex 19,553] 404,200) 23,728;  490,500}|Wash..... 9,394] 194,200) 16,733] 345,900 — 
IN. Gari... 73 1,500 53 1,100}|Wyo..... 53 - 1,100 24 500 
23,728] 490,500 5 - i ae A 
116 2,400 1311 2,700. Total. . ./2,363,075!48,849, 100!2,502,632'51,734,000, 
Figures of production issued jointly by the Bureau of the Mint and the Geological Survey. ©. , ~ 
Gold value, $20.67+ _a troy ounce. Ue 
SILVER, BY STATES. : c ‘ 
OO 


1922. 1922. 
(Troy _——————— (Troy 
STATE. Ounces or STATE. Ounces or Troy 


Dollars) . be * Dollars). 


TRS oes So 770,232 816,177 $669,265]|Ore........ 150,347 $61,978 
Five e bate 4,627,738 7,376,832 6,049,002}/Pa.......-.. 2,141 1,278 bas 1,048 > 
i ee 2||Philip Isi . 27,994 39,360 |. 32,275” 
COl lw ous Gi Porto "Rico. 2}. 2.5.65 3 184 LSE Se 
Ga.. BOM Pato. eat ate es by RIS adsl. a 2 121,427 95,822 78,574 
: 6,576,381||Tenn....... 76,885 109,086 450 
zi: 4 10,17 8,343||Tex......-. 653,657 825,267 676,719 
B Mich 22532} 360,811 | 253,705 | 208,038//Utah....... 15,465,202 | 20,479,550 | 16,793,231 


Sewetoe mel. _ _.. Oso nis icis mots /a cell a eifelenemiainey 


240,712 
163 


V 11,665,543|/Wash....... 219,398 
mL pet oe 10,640,656 8,725,338 had tict se 828 
: 764, 737,863 605,048 

79 65 Total..... 


56,240,048 | 73,335,170 | $60,134,839 


Figures of production issued jointly by the Bureau of the Mint and the Geological Survey. ; Brat 
‘ Values for 7922 are at $1 an ounce, provided by the Pittman Act of April 23, 1918, for domestic product. AS 
nh’? Values for 1923 are at 82 cents an ounce—average of Pittman Act price ($1 an ounce) January toJune — 

and New York price July to December. : si 


IMPORTS OF DIAMONDS AND OTHER CEMS. ? , 
Diamonds and other gems to the value of $73,155,- | set, $49,367,400; pearls, not strung a set, $5,879,63 


143 were imported into the United States in the year | imitation precious stones, $2,201,313. athe 
ended yune 30, 1924, as against a valuation of Precious stones valued at $65,000 ork tac in 


or $81,833,708 in 1923. The imports in 1924 included | the United States in the calendar year 19 i 
‘1 diamonds, uncut, $8,554,615; diamonds, cut but not grt 


ae 
AND COPPPER. 


4 "4 
Fei 


i] PRICES OF PIG IRON, STEEL RAILS, COAL, PE‘TROLEUM 


Steel COAL. Pig | Steel CoaL. ; , 
Rails, Petrol-| Cop- Rails, | Petrol-] Cop- — 
Open |Anthr.|Bitum.| eum, | per, No. Open Anthr.{Bitum.| eum, | per, — 
H’rth,} Per Per Per Per || YEAR. H'rth,| Per Per | Per | Per 

: Per | Long | Long} Gal. Lb. Per | Long | Long | Gal. Li 
2 .| Ton. | Ton. | Ton. Ton. | Ton. | Ton. 


a : . | Cents. 

74 39. 
30. 
14 


le . 
OVn hoon AAAAAMA a 


wane NOR PORWNON OO 
He RO 


7 
WO DN 


iN 


DRRAANIAAANY we~0000 
OOWEVOOOONIWIWDOO _CORAIDHEndo 
oo 

WOWRHNWNID NRWP ND 
momd Bom NNNNdywn 


Sal au ial liad eli Ha He He COO OD 
NNWNNNWNWNNWN NWwWhw, 


5 ‘6 
46 9.0\.. 14.7 


‘igures for iron and steel rails are for calendar | are fiscal down to and including 1918; subsequently, 
See 2 ee prices are as at Philadelphia after | calendar. Ere 
1909 and are for No. 2 foundry, which is usually 50. Lowest price for coal: Anthracite—$3.15, in 1878; 
cents below No. 1; pig iron prices since 1917 are for | highest, $16.13 in 1921; bituminous—lowest, $2.06, 
Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburgh. Steel rail prices | in 1899; highest, $11.82 in 1921. iY : 
are as at ie mills in Pennsylvania, and are for Mineral oil (petroleum) prices are average Siete c 
Bessemer down to and including 1913; the $2 extra eure, and cover fiscal years down to and including 
a@ ton on open hearth was, annulled Oct. 22, 1921. | 1918; subsequently, calendar. ad in anos 

Lowest price for pig {ron—-$11.66, in 1898; highest, F igs ee Jt See cents, in a 

;  Dignest, 5 : 

Re roca, eee ton rails—$17.62, in 1898; highest, | _ Copper prices are calendar year average in the 


- Lo 
i United States. 
Be ae a average domestic export; years! Lowest price for copper—9.5 cents, in 1894. 


» Pig ] Iron fo eet 


ee 


; IRON ORE MINED IN THE UNITED STATES. _ ca ee 
{ a YEAR. Hematite. Brown Ore. Magnetite. , Carbonate. Total. . - 


Long tons. Long tons, Long tons. 


1,452, 966 
from Alabama, Virginia, Utah, and Tennessee; 
magnetite from New York, Pennsylvania, New 
"Hematite ore comes chiefly from Minnesota, | Jersey, and New Mexico; carbonate only from 
9] Michigan, Alabama, and Wisconsin; brown ore! Pennsylvania. 


IRON ORE MINED, BY STATES, IN 1922. 


47,128,527 


4 ‘otal iron ore mined in the U. 8., 1810-1922— 
ar 379,407 gross or long tons. 


<P; RP t Gross Gross Gross ~Gross t 
r i fe ania Fons. STATE: Tons. STATE. Tons. Tons. 
.....| 5,234,568 10,453,578||New Jersey...| _ 90,359 156,464 
3,204 . |28,768,960| |New Mexico. 118,038 15,018 
513 58, ,408| New York . 444,381 30,971 
24,149 21, 7 NorthCarolina 17,279 i 577,024 
200!) 1 Pennsylvania. 780,836 | Wyoming. . 


’ 


The largest iron mine in the United States = near Hibbing, Minn. It produced 4,474, a5 tons of 
“hematite ore re in 1922. 
IRON ORE meee IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT. 


.| Gogebic. Vermilion. Mesabi. Cuyuna. Total. 


net ‘ J ‘ . | Long tons. | Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
Ree EPS OT PLC Mets fo Bees ow ose Meta eran ale Sewn ee doe cleo cacwccue s olee caeueccs 3,971,716 
qS7t-1880. . pac, RL RR Res Meee APS Pee aS bum Ores Send! 1 op Bnet id 1121527857 
ite so 3 re SZOUAIG fs ois sa. oo eo cae ce Cee 42) 
! 12; 097, 048 LPSP SAS fos Uk a san 


- 


Oe Ot 
oo 


. 


pezsescoese 
Ont —_ 


ANNAN APP eo 


wo 

a 
RIOD 

a4 


aioe 114 135, 
Pride | 2,745,626 3,290,641 ¢ 26,704,601 955,595 39,716,016 


_PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN U. S. BY GRADES—GROSS TONS. 


Total 


Basic. Bessemer, | Foundry. | Malleable.| Forge. |All Other.}Gross Tons, : 
ees S aciatad <p 9,084,608 | 11,245,642 | 5,260,447 $43,123 | 564,157 27,303, . 
: é 20,02 9,409,303 | 4,468,940 612,533 | 408,841 | 229,910 Seaarbay f 
5,073,873 825,643 | 469,183 | 276, 9,726,937 § 

5,220,343 993,736 | 324,407 | 300,860. 966,152 

4,533,254 671,771 | 361,651 | 235,754 44 

843, 829,921 } 316,214 | 309,659 9,916,213 


; 5 97 
i 5,328,258 15,579 
18,646,174 5,145,260 726,398 ae ose ete 
14,494,131 4,916,758 Slioissed 


16,737,722 | 12,062,084 | 5,957,782 | 1,310,951 | 318,048 | 539,4 
i 793, 71 | 5,595,215 > :568,136 | '457,340 201: 616 ( foresee ino 
1/367 | _7,813'203 | 3'976/431 1, 051, 1495 | 2 0 | 32371 98 27,219,904 
oe0s, 590 | 11'677,509 | 61470,013 1,064 519,540 | 40;/361°146 


Baas includes oe phosphorus; foundry includes far mation 4) - 
CF a eS ry all other” includes spiegeleisen 


fe PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES, 1917-1923—GROSS TONS. 


ai SraTHs. fh 1927. 1918. 1919. 1920. ; 1922. 1923. 
‘Maine, Mass., Conn.... 10,527 1,485 13,678] _. 10,281 


81 : 084 1,3 
New York, New Jerse: 2,417,527] 2, srl 1,118] 2,070;288| 2,601; 134 t, 772" 1325] 2,951 a10 
Beck eek 15,539; 228 15; 198,000 12;276,585}13,983/1 i 
422'2 3,817} 2440021 '523 733 14771 Neh er] aang 


¥ 6, 606 
Pee Le, Cacia: 31383 319,409 | 67,23 49,024| 276,874 
ay Tex... 1.7.) “Bet'esi| sonere Tis ool 772,379) "2 2,230,610 ar 
MOMEREBGs th bei aN cca a ot 369,822| 190,514 
OHIO, vee eee eee 7,102,627 
BSN sc tse \ighs + wch ays 5| 2/558,213 
2,715,059 


BN hess pete eee ’ 5 375,587 RS 321,436 


ae 


es ee ie seke _ 
nd Zine Production. 295 
“ ” STEEL PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES. Sart: 


NE Metre m1 ee wn 7 ety 
S—Steel, Copper, Lead, Tinplate a 


4 ye 
pine 


Za . 


wes 
ie fi 


YEAR | Long || YEAR Long YEAR Long YEAR Lo ce 
; teudar), Tons. || (Calendar) | Tons. || (Calendar). Tons. || (Calendar).| Tons. 


1,247,335 3,904,240 ||1902.......] 14,947,250 |/191 874 — 
1 1 8,513,060 


ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. s 
(Data by American Iron and Steel Institute, gross tons.) Be st 
Wire Structural |Oth. Finish-;_ Total, 


‘a 


YEAR Iron and ; Plates and Nail 
(Calendar). Steel Rails.| Sheets. Plate. Shapes. |ed Products.|Gross Tons 
AUSOs cia. co gmen e yy ae 3,636,031 | 4,955,484 45,294 | 2,241,830 | 2,266,890 8,475,750 
Ls ee re ce 2,822,790 | 4,488,049 48,522 | 2,450,453 | 1,912,367 7,316,990 
2 3,327,915 | 5,875,080 45,331 | 2,653,553 | 2,846,487 9,908,475 
3,502,780 | 5,751,037 37,503 } 2,464,807 | 3,004,972 | 10,030,144 
»945,095 | 4,719,246 38,573 | 2,431,714 | 2,031,124 204,444 
»204,203 | 6,077,694 31,929 | 3,095,907 | 2,437,00 
2,854,518 | 7,453,980 30,088 | 3,518,746 | 3,029,964 
‘ 2,944,161 | 8,267,616 22, 3,137,138 | 3,110,000 
2,540,892 | 8,799,135 18,310 | 2,562,390 | 2,849,969 
2,203,843 | 7,372,814 12,832 | 2,538,476 | 2,714,036 
ri Zi 
2,604,116 | 9,337,680 20,577 | 3,136,907 | 3,306,7: 13,941,835 | 32,347,863 
2,178,818 | 4,260,574 14,573 | 1,564,330 } 1 5. O87 | 14,774,006 


2,171,776 | 7,968,397 21,969 | 2,654,741 | 2,718,768 10,916,353 | 26,452,004 
.! 2,904,516 | 9,497,717 22'833 ' 3,075,892 | 3,405,197 |! 14,370,921 ' 33,277,076 ‘ 


Rolled blooms and billets for forging purposes | are included in the figures given above. No iron — 
i are included from 1905, while semi-finished products rails have been produced since 1911. : un A 
rolled for export are included for 1912 and _ sub- Of the 1923 rolled iron and steel production, 
sequent years. Prior to 1892 structural shapes | 32,321,479 tons were rolled steel, and 955,597 tons 

were included in “‘all other finished rolled products." | were rolled iron. aia Sher, 
Two-thirds of the rails produced now weigh 85 “Other finished products’ in 1923 included — i 

a 


pounds or over a yard, and one-quarter of the rails | 5,552,796 tons. of merchant bars, 20,167 he of 
om weigh 100 pounds or over a yard. Four-fifths | railroad ties, 17,672,582 kegs (100 Ibs. each) of cut 
of the rails are by open-hearth process. Girder | and wire nails, of which 1,029,971 kegs were ex- 
and high T rails for electric and street railways ' ported. { et ae 
a ORE EA 1 SE FEES 


COPPER AND REFINED LEAD PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From domestic ore and base bullion.) > 


YEAR (CaL.)| Copper. Lead. (YEAR (CAL.)| Copper. Lead. * J)YEAR (CAL.)| Copper. 


Long tons.\Short tons. Long tons.\Short tons. 
J 3 307,000 ||1914....... 


Oo 
oo 
I=} 
=) 
i) 


© 4850222222] 650] 22000 |]1906-- 2... 
4 seri} Bor3s 53 
me 0 AQOL. J. ce| 268,782 | 220,700 ji ldta...-.- 555,031 392,517 i Gs apt 
Be A902 = 2 ot} 292,423) 270,000 Ashe est ters 546,645 | 411,878 ||1923......- 
yper and its products—Exports from the Quicksilver produced in the United States, in 

*) Union States in Seunended June 30, 1924, totaled | 1923 totaled 7,937 flasks of 76.5 lbs. each, valued | 14 
, 1,000,947,545 Ibs., valued at $143,610,964; copper | in all at $521,302. r te 
; imports were valued at $100,108,314, mostly from Quicksilver imports, in year ended June 30, 
£ Chile, Cuba, and Mexico. Exports were chiefly 1923, were valued at $692,686; exports totaled. 

to Germany, France, and Britain. 20,669 Ibs., valued at $22,996. ie aa 
\ U. Ss. TIN PLATE AND TERN PLATE PRODUCTION—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
> Exports, Exports, 4 oa 
; YEAR. Production. | Domestic. | Imports. YEAR. Production. | Domestic. | Imports. — 
\ ts 7 Pounds. 
ae Se sta tao ER 222 
et TOPE ees 1,619,005, aie eee eee 


Tin mined in 1923 in the United States (Alaska), totaled 1.9 short tons. 


4 CRUDE OR PRIMARY ZINC PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. ae 
= Short Short Short Short Pe 
4 YEAR. at Yrar. | Tons. ‘rar. | Tons. Yuar. | Tons. Year. | Tons. 
; ) ~....{ 230,225]|1914..... 343,418 452,272 

ct a 23a e3il1008 2... “STDI) 252i479l2915 .. 15. 458,135||1920 45 

1900)... 2 1 eB § 1 C 271,621/|1916..... ree ‘ 

1901. >.< AW Se 1 eae OOT LOE. ns 0. eat . 

MOO2 oar 927 108 ..: -837,252||1918...-- 492, 

TE0S% ek 4 

Primary or crude zine is made directly from the domestic ore. 


” de 
- (redistilled, ete.) was 138,840 short tons in 1923. 


The figures for 1910-1918, and for 1920 and 1922 
do not include the cut of small mills, each working 
_ less than 50,000 feet a year. 


, 
KIND OF Woop. 


West. yellow pine. . 
“Oak ok 


(M Feet 
Board 
Measure). 


Board 
Measure). 


(M Feet | 


809,391)|Miss......... 
S57 S8l'I Mow... 6s we 201,849 


The above figures do not include the cut of 2,186 
mills, each of which sawed less than 50,000 feet of 
lumber, or the equivalent in lath and shingles. 
The total cut of these small mills was reported as 


Out of every ten acres of the virgin forest which 
_ Columbus discovered, four and one-quarter acres 
have passed under the plough; four acres more have 
_ been cut over but still He untilled—an aggregate 
area over ten times the State of New York. 
Of the four acres, three contain culled timber, 
second-growth timber, or young trees, often scattered 
and incomplete to be sure, but enough to represent 
‘some small degree of forest replacement, 
__. The fourth acre is the idle acre, the acre which 
has been so denuded and burnt that it is producing 


nothing. 
The idle quarter of our cut-over forest lands 
resents 81,000,000 acres, mainly in the Eastern 
States and much of it within a stone’s throw of 
eat lumber-using centres like Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit. 
— Our rey | forests of all sorts are being cut 
at the rate of about 10,000,000 acres a year. 

_ A million acres are piuseped and put under the 
plough each year; but nearly an equal area of old 
_ plough land, at one point or another, reverts each 

year to pine seedlings, brush, or barrens. Many a 
piece of old New England mow land is now a white- 

ine lot. Many a former cotton plantation is now 
| “old-field” pine. 

However the pendulum may swing from year to 
year, in the long run timber appears to be the only 
practicable crop on not far from one-fourth of the 
soil of the United States. 
_ The United States leads the nations of the earth 
in the use of wood. We consume nearly half of the 
world’s cut of lumber and two-fifths of all the forest 
products which it produces. The quantity, variety, 
use 


and cheapness of our timber have led to its 
in our homes, industries, and commerce to a degree 


that is without parallel in human history. 


ae ’ 4 a o oe Moe . (Pe: ha ty 
‘ cin = Ae reg 5 / a a 
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296 United States—Liwnber Production and Wood Consumption. — 
PRODUCTION OF LUMBER IN THE UNITED STATES. r 
~~~ (Data by the Bureau of the Census and the U. S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service). 


Feet M Feet M Feet (M Feet . (M Feet ] ~ ) (M Feet ~ 
YEAR yeah YEAR Board |year pee YEAR| Board YEAR| Board ||) YEAR| Board 
Measure). Measure). Measure). easure). |} Measure) .} Measure), : 
1922, 31,568,888 1919. | 34,552,076||1916.|39,807,251 || 1913. |38,387,009 || £910. | 40,048,282] | 1889. | 23,842,23( ; 
1921. |26,960,864||1918.|31,890,4941| 1915. aes 1912. |39,158,414 || 1909. |44,509,761]| 1879. | 18,091,35¢ 
— —-:1920.133,798, 8001917, }35,831,239'\ 1914. 137,346,023 11911. [37,003,207 11899, '35,077,595'| 1869. | 12,755,546 ¢ 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, BY KINDS OF WOOD, 1919, 1921, 
(M FEET BOARD MEASURE). 


| million wooden ties annually. 


| materials. 


Figures for 1914 and 1921 do not include cut 
of custom mills. 


1922. 
(M FseT BoARD MEASURE). 
KIND OF Woop. = 
1922. 1921. 1919. 
274,589} 213,397} 388,121 
273,971} 235,418} 328,538 
263,094; 319,19 375,079 
94,067 133,56 133,658 
163,448} 190,387} 358,985 
9 134,751 143,730 
2,7 132,276 4,41 
134,168 125,633 3,56 
73; 127, 154,931 4 
113,829 122,305 | 
6 73,5: 170,013 
38,735 31,R1 9,21 
9! 29.3 68,030 
17,901 17,932 28,114 
13,936 11,241 16,281 
66,154 7, 1, 


LUMBER CUT BY STATES IN 1922. 


Wr asa: 
All oth. ‘States 


55,224,000 feet of lumber, 7,928,000 lath, and 26,- 


teak a in | 
e cut of lat nm 1922 total +940, 714,000; ; 
shingles, 8,131,242,000. St ee 
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CONSUMPTION OF WOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. t 
(From # Bulletin of the Chief U. S. Forester.) _ : 


Ninety-eight per cent. of our rural dwellin d 
from 59 to 98 per cent. of our urban dwettings: vary- , 
ing Aa the nc a States, are still built of wood. q 

om twenty-five to twenty-eight billion board 
feet of lumber are used ane in building and \ 
sumers ‘and ‘nine. billion shies gee tees, cone ; 
lion s' are lai ‘¥ 
in ue these homes and one pM a a ‘ 
nother six billion feet of lumber are nu- , 
factured yearly into crates and boxes to catry: our q 


commerce, 
Our railroads normally require 


trom 100 to 125 
Our mining industry could not live without 

timber, and consumes nearly 300 millio: 

of stulls and lagging every’ year. Foy. cubla ae 
A hundred million cords of fuel ann 

a one ae ts and Beta es Pa ae 

| ort & per capita consumption 

which is Rouble that a =r other Rane ee oe . 

5,000,000 cords of pulpwood from our forests every 

year, and still tmport from Canada and other foreign 

sources over half of our paper or paper-making 


And so on, down a long and constantly growi 
list. It is seldom realized how much of ils: Wines 
oes Into industrial use—for the manufacture of 
urniture, sash and doors, automobiles, agricul- 
tural implements, cooperage, and so forth. 
There are fifty-three categories of manufacturers, 
down to tobacco pipes, which depend upon wood. 
All told, we take nearly twenty-two and one-half 
billion cubic feet of wood from our forests annually. 
This is divided almost equally between timber 


of 
Saw-log size and the smaller product: 
lent roughly to fifty-three b on Gout eee id 


all Farm Implements and 

YE Property. Land. Buildings. Machinery: \ Live ‘Stock. 

be ee 4 $3,967,343,580 | $3,271,575,425 |...... : ¢ 
hel Vit gece oad 7'980,493'063 | 61645,045,007 |...0.. 2.202000. Seetis iat 


9 


r . NUMBER AND Tcasct OF FARMS. : 
CENSUS No. of Other and 
‘ Improved. Total. YEAR. . | Improved. 


Acres. 
113,032,614] 293,560,614||1890.......... 3547, 616, {755 623, se: PebiG F 


er 163,110,720} 407,212,538)}1900........-.- 
Pees. s 2 188,921,099 7, fe Bs 55 e 5-43. es aaa 
4,008,907} 284,771,042! 536,081,8351/1920.....-.- en: da8) 343] 503,073, 007 955, Shee 71 


NUMBER, ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS, BY STATES. 
VALUE ALL Fair 
FARMS. LAND IN FARMS. PROPERTY. 


1920. 1910. 1920. 
Acres. Acres. oR 


STATE. 


Dollar. Nis 
370,138,420 


California... .. 
Colorado... . 
oe camped 
. Delaware....... 
. District of Columbia 


vi OAR c - oe sccien oss ~ 2% : 54,005 
Glabrelas dod san' « otaneo- ‘ 25,441,061 - 1,356,685,196 
8,375,873| _5,283,604]' _ 716,137,910) | 305, 31 \aua 
35] 3,905,321,075 — 


10;019,822 


5,425,968 2 of 
4,757,999 63: 286, 167,028 


Massachusetts. . . 2,494,477 2/875,941 226, 474,025 
i 


iv) MAIChIPAD +. .02 wee ob be f 19,032,961| 18,940,614 
Minnesota . E ' 


New Jersey. ....-.------ p j 
New Mexico........--- 29,844 35, 67 24,409, 633 » ts 270, 021 325, 185, 999 
215,597 20,632,803 22, 030,367] 1,908,483,201 l 


i eS 
Zz 
2 
4 
ty 
i) 
8 
i 
2 


ee 


9 


¢ 3,636,766), 
South Carolina......-.-- 953,064,742]. 
tt kota. 4,637 77.644| 34,636,491| 26, 7016,892| 2,823,870, p212)) 


South Dakota.......---- 
246, 19,510,856| 20,041,657 1,251,964,585 
A417. rol 114,020,621 420,32 
21:676 5,050,410 


496,439,6 
48,2 10 2,677,282,997 
11,809, 33 81543, O10 "334,410,590 


ci | Sn —— | ———— 
United States.....-- 6,448,343| 6,361,502! 955,883,7 15! 878,798,325! 77,924,100,338 40,991, a9, 


Farm Mortgage Debt— (920) $4,003, 767,192; (1910) $1,726,172,851. 
VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by the Department of f Agriculture. Value in millions of dollars.) 


Net 


Animal) Net |! Animal 
YRAR. Crops. | Products Total. YEAR. Crops. | Products Total. 
. dl Laas Le Ee Te 
atte nrane Haga) pTLA! aes} 4,263 2,501 4,784 3,868 | 7,767 
{oor Pac? eee tee ro 4,761 2,727 5,195 43352 | 9,658 
By Re oro coh aces 5,098 2,792 5,464 5,852 | 13,380 
ee (Census)... ...-=+ 487 3,071 6,053 8,149 | 16,728 
Wee cents 4 eee hae 486 3,551 6,607 8,364 | 17, 
1911 HE Smee eal A Pn eT 5,562 3,257 6,233 7,419 | 14,147 
A ahd slarther gee iets pte * 5,842 | 3,501 eis 5,468 9; 
Seite tes Fee Glas Ree ailré vie 5,659 | 11,244 
dope A Rae surat roe 6,112 3,783 | 7,081 6,111 | 12, 


Acre- vied Produc- 
age.- po tion. 


| YuAr. 


"37,216 26. 
61,67 
FE 274193. 


. 69, 616 
ess. .+} $6,560/28 


ie 
Wad POO 33 
an ss 


a) 
Boe 
Bay 
o10 
Pores 


94,636/17 
95,517|27 
90,661|25. 

93,340|27. 
93,573|29. 


93,643/30. 


NNNNE NNNWNW 


~or 
i 
es 
om 
& 


48,949 


RRO 
ONAN 
woon 
wine. 
ANION 


Nbr 
kACr = COO1G1 O00 


ninihye vis 88, 260 
5 oe 825/23. 

107,083}29. 
:}105,820|23: 
{|103}435)25. 


«+... |106,197/28. 
1.1 /105;296/24. 

. 1 |116,730]26. 
:|104,467|24. 


97,170)28. 


” 


wamenio Swht SHNWO YHOO RHORO e oneo ota 


how NONI NN wh 


,906,020 
-}104,158|29. 3]3,054.395 


Nore to tables on corn and wheat—Figures in 
italics aré census returns; figures in roman are esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture. Estimates 
_ of aeres aré obtained by applying estimated: yen 
~ centages of increase or decrease to the publis' 
acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised 


“he iced corn crop was estimated on Oct. 1, by 
_ fhe, Department of Agriculture, at 2,459,000,000 
bushels, grown On 105,604,000 acres. 


‘United States—Corn Crops; All Crops by wae 


. Ss. CROPS; ACREACE, PRODUCTION, VALUE, Eto. 
tic hark de 3 "base is used for applying percentage es when- 
ever new census 
been revisec 


ta are available. cheaees Have 


for years 1890-1908, so as to be con- 
sistent with the following as well as the preceding 
census acreage, and total production and farm 
values are adjusted accordingly. 


Chicago Cash 


Aver- Price pe Bushel, | Doméstic 
age Farm Contract. 


Farm} Value 
Price} Dec. 1. 


ber. 


Decem-.. 


Low.|High. 


Low.jHigh.| July 1 


Exports, 
Including 


Follow- |Corn Meal,} Year |Crop, 
ing May. |Fiscal Year Beginning| Ex- 


Beginning | July 1. |p’ted. 


454,535 
617,780) 
648,785 


aay 884 
F 25 


10,775 6945 
013} 6934 


764 


Per 
Ct. 


~~ 


24/242'396 
49 69,091,110 
51 59,293,085 


2574 178,817,417 

37 }212,055,543 
349 |177,255,046 
40 44 }213,123,412 
58}¢ |181,405,473 


ghM oe 028, pee 


50 |119,893,833 
86,368,228 


65,614,522). ooo) 


41,797,291 

50,780, 14 903/062 
10,725,819]12, 367,369 
50,668,303 9,897,939 


39,896,928] 5,208,497 

66,753,294] 2'267,299 
49,073,263] 3: 196,420 
23; 018,822] 3; 311211 


6,738, 748 10,229,249 
1800 


RR w PON he NONIONT Coe bO 


tobe fete KOE e fete 
eNO CAA ORAT WHOS RATION NWNHOH Rincrints 


81° | 23,135;200 227,704 


In 1909 and 1910 the United States imports of 
corn were not separately reported but were included 
in “tall other breadstuffs.” 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS, BY STATES, 1923. 


Animal Animal Animal 
Cro) Products Strate. Crops | Products STATE. Crops | Products 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 
a 1,000 1,¢ 1,000 1,000 
Dotiars, | Dollars Doliars. | Deilars. Doilars. | Dollars. 
4 730( 41,000] Florida , 5,400|| Louisiana... . . | 169,400] 25,300 
44°80} 44°400|| Pada 274'800| 207600||-Tex 1,119,0 
" »600 h ndiaha, ‘en . ,600]|'Texas........ ,119,000} 281,700 
Piaiveisam « 58,700} 44,200 Okano, es 278500 152,000 
4,700 6,600}] Illinois . «| 482,800] 412,900]| Arkansas. 18,300 68,700 
on goticut...| 52,500] 27,000 ee hbschs ‘| 38s'eo0 312/900 Wool? Be 1S B08 37300 
mn i K sconsin . i 2, oming.. x 
few ous. 332,000} 293,400]] Minnesota, . | Bhiies 12800 4 r ote 
-| .59,300] _39,800||/Towa......... 500,100) 545,000|| Colorado 138,900} 96,600 
beh ee 271,300] 244,000 New Mexico. . 27,400} 33,800 
bg 18,00 ,000}| Missouri. .... . 337,400} 872,500]|Arizona...... 38,200 16,900 
__ || No. Dakota 161,400] 65,100]/Utah, .... 2227 8,700] 29,000 
71,000} 42,000]}So. Dakota rip 98,400||Nevada....... i 12,200 
‘195 800 106 300 Remar 3 309° 500 387 400 Idah g 
i is ausas....... AOS wn was he 85,500} 52,2 
80,400] — 60,300 Washington. : 157,500 77300 
436,800} 76,600]) Kentucky... . 237,600} 146,100}|Oregon....... 99,3 70,600 
ts , Tennessee... .:| 218'500] 150.3 California, ie 470,700] 169,500 
ee Serbian a ei 88,000|| Alabama . Zoe ore 58,9 
alerts, 248°400| 74/600. Mississippi. 203,6 56,300! _U.S.........19,953,40016. 111,200 


aa total Yatued in 1923 of the 
000; cotton, lint and seed, 


and forage, 


P oho) a8 $38,01 ar crops, $142, 


10; 9,000, sug 


crops by elas 

“Sai cet in the above table, Gye a $3, 793. 
$1,769,000. cs 
ae pnd see seed, ed, $37 000,000; fruits and fruit Oredate $44. 
$1,480,000. 0,000! ncrOps ‘al’ 
, ig ume seo, sir5i 000,000; seeds for planting (clover, 


garde hie | 
100,000; tobacco, 
$1,089,000,000; farm-forest 


f S, 
, Drodite ing §00.000" other crops. S182 Goa cou. 3002, 


Oranges produnell in age Were valued at $65, 
. : 008 oni ae and tes $1 141 a0, 
; peaches, | § 


pears, $21,00 
0. sweet heirs $95, PyOO.: 
ee ogrOPS,, $246,000,000; “farm 
000; ia “potacoes, yas 
ote 


altry, produce’ saan. 000,000; ee, 


“U.S. came: et ACREAGE PRO | 
by 1 "See note over Corn Sanioree elapsed: ETC. 


| Aver Se ease Nort | D i 

: el, No. iomestic | Imports, | Per 
i age | Farm Northern Spring. ae 
; eal ee pring, { BS xports, suees | Cent 2 


tion. [Price ans 


Follow- — Flour, 
ing May. oe Year 


Decem- 
ber. 


¥ 
A H_—_—_—-| Beginning |B. 
. Low.|High.| Low.|High.| July 1. Sepia diy Ss 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
IW en Se. < oe eokihs recy 
1866-1875. . ; ks O27 
1876-1885. . 2. 25,054] 92. 114 20:6 
1886-1895. . 2.7| 476,788} 67.3]: 86 |143;076,110| 992,754 | 30.0 
2.4| 544,193] 71. ; j ;| 6834] 9774|145,124,972] 1,544,242] 26.7 
3.3] 610,254] 80. : 92° |10 1185 |217;306,005| 2,058,938 35.6 
i 5.1| 772,163] 58.2] 44 23, 34] 7934 |222'618,420| 1,875,173] 28.8 
2.1) 636,051| 58. 7982| 64 1s] 635 186,096,762| 320,194] 29.3 
51,387|11.7| 602,708} 62. 7 4\ 7436] 70 215,990,073] 03,101] 35.8 
ij 
52,473|15. 234,772,516| _ 120,502] 29. 
49/649] 14. 202;905,598 38.0 
51,632|12. 120,727,613} 217,682] 18.2 
47,825|12. 44,112,910) 3,286,189 7.4! 
49,389|14. 97,609,007 ,908] 13.4_ 
5. aati 590,092] 19.4 
4, 163,043,669 5] 25.6 
4) 114,268,468 nase 
5. 87,364,318 L2ES 
3.9] 635,121 106 | 691311,760| 1,146;558) 0.9 
. 2.5| 621,338 i122 | 79,689,404) 3,413,626] 12.8 
; i 5} 96 
3.541116. 715,3 
‘. 80. 469/17. 25,801 243'117,026| 7,187,650| 
fe. S916. 2. 636,318] 160. 203,573,928|24,924,985| 32 
REN ie Ae 4/1] 636,655|200. ore tie 220 123 132,578,633|31,215,213} 
ere Rea 1|15.6| 921,438/204. 287,401,579|11;288,591) 31.2 
Cp 2:8| 967;979]214.9]2,08 : 219'864,548) 5,495,516] 2 
er > tUA08-¢ 3. « 61,143|13.6| 833,027|143. 142 366,077,439) 57,398,002] 
| Ses eee 696|12.8] 814,905] 92. 138 |127 |173  |279,406,799|17,251,481) 
Mees) 1982" c's: 62,317|13.9| 867,598)100. 2|121 |13934|12014 |129 14 |221, *923,184| 19,944,932] 25. 
58'308!'13.5! 785.741! 92.3) 725, 75011110 !11924/11114'130 1156, "429, 824|28,044,999 19.9 


Me dhe yield, bushels, per acre of ve in in tore aa 

_ by the Dept. of Agriculture at 856, 000,000 bushels, tosis 7 05: ae As prope te erica 

_._. grown on 53,818,000 acres, of which winter wheat | 13.0; British India (1921), 10.4; Australia ce 
totaled 589,000,000 bushels, on 36,898,000 acres. Bulgaria (1921), 13.5; Chili (1921), 17.6. 


The 1924 wheat crop was estimated, Oct, 1, by 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT AND CORN IN THE UNITED STATE 
(Compiled by Chicago Board of Trade; Canadian wheat is inc 
HEAT. 


T= 


ES. } 
juded from May 5, 1917 to July 2, 1921. Aas 
‘ORN. ; 


+ 


eRe SG 
Bushes. 


SMALLEST. LARGEST. 


YEAR. LARGEST. 


Date. Bushels. Date. Bushels. | Date. Bushels. | Date. 
; ——_| — 2 
y BORG R eis cae + os 17; 62,361,000\July 44,176,000 oa ia 000|/Sept. 1] 5,313,00 
ae 24| 26,007,000 2; 362,000| Jan. 5 10 420,000 
y NOOSE. 22 oven 9; 000| Jan. 
1903.. 
1904. 
 H808: 
1907 2 2:776,000| Nov. 41,954,000 
, 1908 35 990,000| July 13,260,000 
51,759,000|July 6,034,000|Dec. 7,387, 000 May 


‘a 
4 Fs 10,082,000|March 19] 14,456, 000 Nov. 
' TGUE I WR «a: 23,863,000| March 11 fs 
‘al ROL Zick a dete = s 19,398,000|March 23] 1 
a A91S eset ss s+ (0,826,000| March 22] 22,26! 
. T9UEM a dade ots $3°616,000|Mareh 14 
M POLS A doce ses ck 5,416,000|Feb. 
‘i 191 44'232'000| March 25| 28,191 
| OSE Yee % 4:399,000| March 
8.. 509,000 
, 5,297,000|Feb. 


75, ‘s On ast ‘| 16,149,000) Oct. 
2} _ 8,061,000|Dec. 


"595,000 
28, Boe eeolrut 5| 15,309,000 March 25 
Ethie Nov. 24! 75,000, G00 lFuly 93'840,000' March 17 


GRAIN GROUND AT FLOUR. AND GRIST MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Rye. Buckwheat Oats. — Total. y 


cr 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


Busheis. 
11} 612,5 088 0p Ban 13Sr'901 4.764,830 | 58,57 
da. 
; ae 431 BOE 13'813°831 | 5,478,045 | 50,227,050 34,566,250 ae 


I 


NS eens cee ee 


‘ 


= ; : 4 Peele aly | IS eR CN ee ee, 
300 U. 8.—Cotton, Tobacco, Buckwheat, Flax, Woot C ie age 
OTTON, TOBACCO, BUCKWHEAT, AND FLAX CROPS INU. S. 
The es figures are U:. 8S. Department of Agtieuitare eats tes as of Oct. 1. Al values, stated in 


dollars, are at the farm, as of Dec. 1. 4 


Cotton. : ; _ TOBACCO: iz 
saat Bales. ~ Dollars. Actes. Pounds. Dollars. 
SSS Oe ee eg Wl ne cn, ROS SO) aes oe ee ee eee ee 
Teas f 11,608,616 820,407,000 | 1,366,000 1,103,415,000 102,142,000 5 
Holts | geG4a.808 | Teosaror | gerass.ogs | Loisoan | “oopaciggs | sezio0 
1912 34/283'000 13,703.42 7,055; 1226, 62,855,000 104/063,008 
1913 37,089,000 14,156,486 862,708,000 1,216,000 953,734, 000 122,481,000 ; 
1914 36,832,000 16,134,930 549,036,000 1,224'000 1,034,679; ‘411, 
(412, 631,460,000 1,370,000 1,062,237,000 96,281,000 
iole 3a'0es 000 11'429'930 1,122;295,000 1,413,000 1,153,278,000 169,672,000 
1917... "8 1,000 11,302,375 1,566,198,000 1,518,000 1/249'276,000 300,449,000 
1918...| 36,008,000 12,040,532 1,663,633,000 1,647,000 1,439,071,000 :264,000 
-1919..:| 33,566,000 11,420,763 2)034,658,000 1,951,000 1,465,481,000 570,868,0 
i , 0 33,658,000 1,960,000 1,582,225,000 335,675,000 
121:.:| 30,s00;000 | Pgaseat 643,933,000 | 1°427-000 1,069,693,000 | 212,728,000 
1922°::| 33,036,000 9,762,069 1,161,846,000 1,695,000 1,246,837,000 289,248'000 
1923..:| 37;420,000 0,139,671 1,563,347,000 1,820,000 1,474,786,000 298,936,000 
1924...) 40/403,000 9.499000 ):) 5 “oode nae st 3 1,702,000 1,182,000,000 4 .......... 


--—- Eotton production figures exclude linters, which | Massachusetts produce most of the cigar type, 
- totaled 651,810 bales in 1923. in ae prea gD Soltueey desde are Make 
There are more than 37,000,000 active cotton |, Of the other types, Ken D : 


bye : P burley Paducah, Henderson, Old Sucker, and 
Spindles in the United States. Clarksville and Hopkinsonville; and North’ Garo- 
i The boll weevil bug does, yearly, $200,000.000 |jina the most Old Belt and New Belt. 
damage to cotton plants in this country. 


In 1922, in this country, 7,415,818,584 cigars, 
___. Cotton goods in the United States in 1921 were | and 55,780,473,074 cigarettes were ufactured, ‘ 
._ thade in 1,527 establishments, by 425,817 wase jalso 120,174,363 Ibs. of plug tobacco, 10,947,547 
- garners; wages, $340,749,958; cost of materials, |Ibs. of twist tobacco, 6,892,417 Ibs. of fine-cut ‘ 
31,584,919; ‘value of products, $1,330,263,117. tobacco, 243,355,372 lbs. of smoking tobacco, and 
___ U.S. exports show domestic raw cotton in 1923 }38,136,406 lbs. of snuff—total, 419,506,105 Ibs. ; 
totaled 5,279,165 bales, valued at $807,102,507, ‘ tig ey Ora oe phe above. required. eccorane ‘ 
ee Peeps domestic cotton goods were valued a turnishes the figures, 619,517,231 Ibs, of leaf tobacco. 
—eafiDOSS gi ay gtton totatea 197905205 ts, | als PBS ele mgm ego nage 
_ Valued at $49,442,868. as Ase iba 061; 22,846,496 Ibs. of stems, trims, and. scraps 
igoee a7 cotton goo Were valued | (§1/135,668); 12,252,528,000 cigarettes ($23,085,136): : 
$ 00,1 ‘obi and about $2,600,000 of chewing and smoking 
_ Tobacco production in 1923, by. types, with | tobacco. 
values, was—cigar types, 195,788,000 Ibs.  ($53,- Imports in 1923 of foreign tobacco, were valued 
ie ae chewing, smoking. snuff and export types, |at $66,855,897, and included over 57,000,000 Ibs. 
* ” : 


8,000 Ibs. ($248,925,000) of leaf, and about 5,000,000 Ibs. of cigars and cigar- 
, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Ohio and | ettes. 


BU CK WHBAT. Frax. 
a 
Bushels. Dollars. Acres. Bushels. : Dollars. 
13,056,000 2,467,000 12,718,000 29,472,000 
» 12,735,0 2,757,000 19,370,000 35,272,000 3 
12;720,000 2,851,000 28,073,000 32,202, 
10,445,000 2,291, 17,853,000 21,399, 
12,892,000 1,645, 13,749,000 17,318,000 é 
42.043, 1,387,000 14,030,000 24,410,000 
3,147,000 1,474,C00 14,296,000 5,541,000 
25,631, 1,984,000 9,164,000 27,182,000 : 
16,905,000 28,142,000 1,910,000 13,369,000 45,470,000 
14,399,000 2 1,5) 7,256,000 31,802,000 
13,142,000 1,7, 10,774,000 19, F 
14,207,000 1,1 8 1 essoo8 
ened yang oD pueae 009 
ESMUG. O00 Ata Uae: at, 3,375,000. ;000, shy Het a 
WOOL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. : 


Exports Domestic 
up) OF Retained for Imports. 
Domestie. | Consumpt'n. 


EAR 


A Production. 
iscal). 


Retained for 
Consumpt'n F 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
+eees.] 321,362,750 +520 | 321,315,230 259,920,279 : 
efacatels S sa a) 318,547,900 | No exports | 318,547,900 129,441,942 a 
04,043,400 | No exports | 304 4 191,680,843 ‘ 
»$75,8 77,047 190,860,851 7 
46,444, 
RNase a Bitsy v/s bibs 85,726, 01 Ssaa0 3 35 


Rae 490,000 . ; 38,022 one 
222] 281802"00 2,148/350 | 279,743,650 | 372/372 i Lasoiars | Se eat aes 
3 


256,870,000 993'143 | 255;976,857 | 379119010 i 
Pye bat ry 14,9) 240/05 8.Ge8 


249/958'000 545,663 421'809;611 P 
: 
235,005,000 6,990,669 427,578,038 | 13,273,34 ‘ 
223,062,000 | 5,583,669 | 217,478'331 318.243. 73 B1B8R 129 sides ek 1 
222'560,000 923,700 | 221,636,000 | 255,087,236 | 2'954'869 | 252'132'367 
$23,610,000 | = 450,806 | 223,259,194 | §25,472:657 | 7,563,992 | B17;908'6R5 | 
239,378,000 465,094 | 238,912,906 239,122,359 33,152,238 205,9 0,121 


nited States over 1,000 woolen | Wool thahufactures in the United States in 1921 
looms and over 4,000,000 active Boe Ware Raden Sore with 190,- 

i] ecelv: « 
a i figures do not include pulled wool, pro- 578,000, and produced oods valued at $858, 858,006, 
duction of whictl ranges froin 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 | Srorstedt words Shae wats gggbresented | $230,945,000; 


ae SessE gage S52E650055) Serpe and aes 


ey 


_--—s Golilars, are as of Dec. 1, at the farm. 

OaTs. 
YEAR (Calendar). ° 
Acres. Bushels. — Dollars. 


408,388,000 


44'349'000/1/538,124,000]1,090,322,000 
37,842,925|1,055,095,513| 855,255,468 


42,491,000]1,496,281,000] 688,311,000 
45,495,000|1,078,341,000| 325,954,000 
40,790,000|1,215,803,000 

40,833,000 |1,299,823,000 
41.625,00011,509,000,000 


BON RL | Sats re ta 
‘a Nis 3 ee “4 the ited ain, » Hey, Dbtd. “Fruit pis ta 301 
nee Pow ¥ 
rts 7 ‘ oTHER CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. mer wiye 
Pe Pye HE 1924 figures on this page are Oct. 1 estimates of the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. Values, stated in 


RYE. 
Bushels. 
34,897,000 
3 0 


75,774,308 
60,490,000 


63,023,000. 
65,800,000} . 


BARLEY. 
Bushels. 


173,832,000 
160,240,000 
223,824,000 
178,189,000 
194,953,000 
228,851,000 
182. 000 


211,759,000 
256,225,000 
122,060,377 
189,332,000 
154,946,000 

182,068,000 


198,185,000 
201,000,000 


Dollars. 


151,419,000 


135,083,000 
64,934,000 
95,560,000 

106,955,000 

1924 7,558,000! _201,000,0001 == 13,788,000 474 000 OO 000 


pee eee En POLARS at A POTATOES. 
Acres. | Bushéls. | Dollars. 


59,938,000 


130,514,000 


117,834,000 
86,894,000 


95,091, “000 


103,925,000 
98,654,000 
2 11 109,394,000 
. 97,177,000 
200k, 22st _990}000! _ 74 000,000". ee 000,000 
HAY <= er a ge ee 
Tons. 


69,378,000 


Dollars. 
842,252,000 


Acres. 
51,015,000 


76,660,000|1,543,494,000 


87,855,000|1,560,235,000 

82,3 9,000) 997, 

95,882, *000|1, 204,101, ,000 

89, 098,000|1, 1253, 364, 000 

95,100 "000 
Pears. 


ee 


zy 


_ Apples. Peaches. 


{ 


| 37, 
48,765 3,000 


: 93,905, 
1917.-.-+--+>+ 166,749,000! 


; 40,216,000, 
f 41,202;000 
. 583,000 _ 40,264,000 ‘ 


86,359,000|1,734,085,000] 17,150,000 


WHITE POTATOES. — 
Bushels. 
349,032,000 
29 0 


Acres. 


290,754,580) | 


403,296,000 

361,659, oe q bea oe oes 
453,396,000] 
412°392,000|: 380 1322000 
424,000,000! . 


4 


= me Pores 
Bushels. 


24,510,000: 


“Theres. |. Bushets” » Dalene 


16, 624,000 
18,274;000 . 
23,4 


000 


ul 913" 000. 


62 036,000 4 
36,802, 


tid 
62 
On 


38,56) 
a6; GHG) 


41, 985, "000 
52,066,000 
37,612,000 


1,063,000 
1, aoe 000 


32;300, 
Hay San Oa CWE) 


Acres. Tons, 


17,187,000 


145,125,000 

156,503,000 

18,401, ‘000 
17,460,000 
15,391,000 

_ 16,131,000 
17,528,000 
14,100,000 
Peaches. 


15,787,000 

15,632,000 

15,871,000 
15,722,000 


‘Apples. 


Bushels. 
169,625,000 
142,086,000] 53,178,000 
233,877,000 45,620,000 


202;702,000 
196°770,000| 45,702,000 
175,000,000} 51,700,000 


Bushels. | Bushels. 

33,094,000] 13,362,000 — 
15,101,000. 

16, 808, 000 


11,2 

20, 708, 000 
17,390,000 
17,600,000. 


ie Us . ie 


oo 


i oe i ade: * he cr, ale i ey 
United States—Sugar Crops; Silk Statistics. 


SUGAR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


YEAR} aot |) YEAR | 4 YEAR] _. Athy 
(Fise.)| Imports. Exports. (Fisc.)| Imports. Exports. (Fise.)| Imports. Exports. 
ae Pounds. Pounds. : Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. — Pounds. 
1910. .]4,094,545,936] 189,304,952]/1915. . 5,420,081 867 601,103,749}/1920. .|7,596,031,927|1,450,793,360 
: 78965] 80'436.4451 1916. 5,633,161, 749] 1,685,195,537||1921. .{9,712,679,385! 789,763,707 i 


102;915,741||1917. - 5,832; 745,854|1,268,306,254||1922. - 8,464,328,546|2,033,682,712 
66,569,033]/1918. ./4,903,327,249] 588,521,143]|1923. .18,733,488,027| 749,855,325 
96,862,462'11919. .'5,836,043,72211,065,126,165'+1924. .17,529,999.8171 270,942,028 


> The figures above do not include sugar imports | June 30, 1924, were as follows—From Hawaii, 171,- 
_ from Hawaii and Porto Rico, which, in the year ended | 388,032 Ibs.; from Porto Rico, 743,502,157 Ibs. 


pi Ke _ SUGAR PRODUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 
fy YEAR. Cane. Beet. Total, YEAR. Cane, Beet. Total. 


re ee 


—_— 


Pounds. ' Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
721,748,160]1,199,000,000]1,920,748,160]|1918...... 571,056,640] 1,521,900,000]2,092, 956,640 

325, 147,200]1,385,112,000]1,710,259,200||1919...... 241,998,400} 1,452,902,0C0]1,694,900,400 
601,074,880}1,466,802,000]2,067,876,880]/1920......| 352/204/160 2,178,000, 000/2,530,204, 160 
493,028,480]1,444,108,000/1,937,136,480|]1921.._.. 655,399,360|2,040,000,000]2,696,377,360 > 
277,240,320|1,748,440,000|2,025,680,320||1922..___. 628,630,726]1,350,000,000]1,978,630,720 
621,799,360}1,641,314,000/2,263,113,360]|1923... . 324,046,042)1,762,000,000}2,086,046,042 


«+ ..1 489,437,760{1,530,414,000'2,019,651.760I|1924.._. | 330.647°360 
ot _ Production of maple sugar in 1923 totaled 33,533,000 Ibs. 
__ CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR, COFFEE AND TEA IN THE UNITED STATES.” 


1,808,000} 332,455,360 


ee 
Visits SUGAR, COFFER. TEA, . 
YEAR. Consumption,| Consumption Consumption,; Consumption | Consum tion,} Consumption 


- Total. Per Capita. Total Per Capita. Total. er Capita. 


Pounds. a Pounds. ic Pounds. Pounds. 
7,360,130,811 : 860,414,401 83,298,019} 9 
7,235,972,746) 7.2 869,951,465) 


° 


na oe ata © 9,733,449, 525) 
i he SS Se 10,548,451,050} Wi 
soa] 00 ll. 84,136,503 
13. ‘ 93,660,721 , 

* : was | 21,947,183 gallons of syrups, and 19,149,380 gallons 
_ done in twenty plants. The total outptit in the | ©! Molasses. 


: ; ; . The total value of i 
b year was 4,429,128 short tons of réfined sugar, | was $726,241, 577 Sf the refinery products in: 1028 


fst 
» 


SOSH HOROCOMH 
for] 


; a 
ho AMERICANS FOND OF SWEETS. 
__ In the United States, in 1921, according to the 
_ Bureau of the Census, 61,004 persons were employed iD follows; sweetened, 36,43 
“a in making confectionery; 20,209 in making ice cream '. 
_ and 9,083 in the manufacture ot chocolate and cocoa | B°s 79,747,391; coatings, unsweetened, 15,852,669; 
products. ‘ 
The confectionery manufactured was valued at The cocoa m 
- $313,998,000; the ice Gream, at $213,262,000: the powdered, in FC SNS Sa hubs ore 
— choco ‘iy Pane artnet B ouanue ak acai oe Osta eae cocoa butter, ti 763,635 
figures do e output of smaller plants, n 1923, t. S.’Cen: 
Ps aking goods valued in the yeur at less-than 5,000, othe oe ee ae 
nor do the figures include home made ds. 


__ New York State leads in the production of éanay | numb 1 
and ice cream; Pennsylvania, in the manufacture “A bet of employees was smaller than in 1921 
_ shocolate and cocoa. 


Spun Silk Imports [ace Imports of 


Raw Silk Imports. ’ | (Entered for Consumption). Manutausilvas: 
a eee 


Pounds. Dollars, 
11,259,310 , Dollars. Dollars. 


20,363,327 7 | 31,129,017 j 
22,379 


CC eee ay 


a ee ea 


i ea ei 
ee ci 
ee ee ee ed 


CO a ee ee es 


1015 


Dates Sd thee es ahiccined 


Fat ek BOO HOD OND. C9 9.9.09 


beet ebins s teu 52683,604 5,796,394 051,45 
ms ieee S42 i ; 350,028,136 | 173187040 


as 


r Spun silk for consumption, 1923, | indust: 121,378; : 000. 
; berier a wore $0 ri “ (oust 1923, of In that veat ohare: silk loons mage 274,901 
993,466 Ibs. 5956, ‘ yards broo 3 5,580,3 
actures in the United: States in 1921 | yards plushes: 973’ 74 ceries 
were valued at $583,418,756; wage earners in the tapestries; ribbons valued at $58,507 88 bess i 


\ 


2 . J ‘ . [oes 


5, ne 
Par, ae ae 
epee < 
5 


$y 
a 


8.—Crop Production Falling; 


<> 


Farmers by Race; Fisheries. 0 


| GROP PRODUCTION PER CAPITA FALLING IN UNITED STATES. 
_ @y the Bureau of Crops and Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) — 


a ‘ i . y f 

Falling crop production in relation to the popula~ ; than 95% of the total acreage of all crops, and there- " 

tion is indicated by comparisons. = ae pees _ hep ei in total Breguceee. 
column of the accompa: 

The results are determined by index numbers of | index numbers of total oe aig Senge 


crop production, based on the combined. production ee by beaters Seen averaZe price to the 
of 10 crops (corn, wheat, 7 5 early production of each crop. The second column — ¢ 
gt t, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, | ives the index of production per capita of population 

= 


potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton) which have more | in the United States. k 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CROP PRODUCTION. 
(Average of 1910-1914= 100.) 


A : ugh 
Production Production Production Production or - 
Index. Index. Index. " Index. Fe aees 3 
YEAR YEAR. | —————|| YEAR. |—-—————_|} YEAR. | ————_|| YEAR : = 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Tot. | Cap. Tot. | Cap. Tot. | Cap. Tot. | Cap. Tot. | Cap, 


1} 99 coe Bak ¢ es 3 2 
77| 104! yes eat! “t!L 97] 101{l1917: 231 108} 100 4 oy 


tos | 


For’gn- 
Native | Born |Color’d 
White 
Farmers. |F’m’rs. 


4 -+--| 159,865 
262 


otha 
§3.542| 141 109,010 
52,700 1,612 


1 3 20 
38,386] 2,215) 12,954 
180,217 328 130,187 


36,248 
ea: tae 71,08 14,004 
' * 43,830 
- In 1910, native white farmers numbered 4,771,063; In 1920 Negro’ farmers, included in “colored, * 
si 


foreign-born white farmers, 669,556; colored farmers, | numbered 925,708; Indian, 16,680; Japanese, 6,89: 


i 920,883. Chinese, 609. =) 


' COUNTRY.OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITE FARMERS. me Bh 
\Figures show number born in the respective countries.) Co Ph 
“ Germany, 140,667; Sweden, 60,461; Norway, | __Japanese, in 1920, tilled 361,276 acres in Cal, 
A 51,599; Canada, 48,668; Russia, 32,388; Austria, 37.939 in Col., 25,340 in Wash., 11,357 in Idaho, — 
4 30,172; England, 26,614; Denmark, 25,565; Italy, | 8,348 in Utah, 8,080 in Ore., 5,714 in Mont., 3,527 
5 18.267: Poland, 17,352; Ireland, 16,562; Holland, | in Ariz., 1,131 in N. M., 601 in Nev., 165 in N. J., — 
A 15,589; Finland, 14,988; Switzerland, 13,051; Scot- | 121 in N. Y., 7 in Wis. ey 
land, 7,605; Hungary, 7,122; France, 6,119. . ai 


os fo 


f on Se. —_—_—_— 


i. FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce.) 


ih > VESSELS EMPLOYED. 
; SECTIONS. 3 Persons Capital 
“ No. Tons. Employed. Invested. 


Bet a EO ployed, "|. eaveemea he 
ch Atlantic States (1918).....-.-- 261 | 5,597 15,046 | $7,423,971 
pak ee Salts 33 | 81655 14°888 859 


Gulf States (1918) 5 537, 
Cuddle Atlantic States (1920 and 1921)| 1,898 | 31,566 55,244 38,774,431 
978 | 27,313 30,767: | 40,597,097 


land States (1019) ..» denn7<> ; 
atew Buiginnd Reyes (120) 606 | 7,882 8,039 12'046,458 


J 


Valueof 
Products 


Great tthe Woods & Rainy Lk (1923) 1 i 139 

€ 0. e Woo al 

Mississi pi River and Tribut’s (1922) 13 214 19,122 7,345,034 

Pacific Coast States (1915)..... jonee 1,038 24,683 28,936 24,025,172 

Alaska Territory (1928)...---++-++-+- 934 90,555) 25,246 60,039,677 
Total rusts we tesicle clave we/ae one 6,262 | 196,576 197,411 $196,929,654 | $115,388,019 


The vaiue given for the fishing products of Alaska, 
is their value as oe aes for SSpaeper sae 
Statistics for 1922 do not include musse es. i 
_ Statist sce seal herd in 1923 numbered 653,008 and | Kichigan,” 21,1 Tieoe 
15,920 were killed for their skins. 13,942,115 Ibs. ($945,259); St. Cla 
The Pacific Coast saimon pack in 1923 amounted pols Peas Ibs. 6178 0e Erie, 55,079,128. lbs. 
ess 6,402,960 cases. : f i F : 
" 10 1983 the bureau distributed 1,463,730,432 fish | total, 102,486,468 Ibs. 


ni r 

yearlings, 21 d adults. es in. 1922, 

Rei: Ibs. ($484,273); 
3. 


304 U. S—M eatt Production, Consumption, Imports; Exports. 


MEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
My (By the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture.) . : 


Beer. B MUTION AND LAMB. AND LAMB. PORK | PorK (EXC. LARD). L Ri 5 
CaNsUMED. 
on 


| Constr. 


‘Per | Killed. Killed. Per 
Cap. 


Killed. 


Total. Tot al. I & Cap. 


CHOW toto woo~TE OO 
NANNANOOUR RON 
OWOOUKUNWWROCOR 
ENRON OT RO NIAI00“F 
WOWOK-INITO ROMO 


1Z. 
76.0 
91.4 
porerent 2) SURE SAE bE TA EE 
In 1633 Tabet giaughtered under Federal inspec- Ail meats combined (1923) production (slaughter) 
mn yielded 334,979,000 Ibs. of beef fat; 591,826,000 | 19,542,000,000 Ibs.: consumption, 18,481,000,000 
Ss. of saeaiig 1; 978; 939, 000 Ibs. of lard; and other | Ibs., or 167.0 Ibs. per capita. 
bygone Consumption figures for 1918-1922, except as to 
Lard “1633 production, 2,871,000,000 ibs.; con- | veal, include differences between quantities in 
‘sumption, 1,810,G00,000 Ibs., or 16.4 Ibs. per capita. storage at beginning and end of year. > ~ 
17 ee SS eS Ee Ee ee 


N 


a ‘BEEF, MUTTON, PORK AND LARD EXPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


YEAR ‘iscaly. Fresh Beef. Fresh Mutton Beef, Cured. Bacon. Pickled Pork. Lard. 
_ | | | eee 
ay Pounds. Pounds. Barrels. Pounds. Pounds 
Orit cath. «isis ey 123, abae ,989,47: 36,871,31 40,131, 899 | 362,927,671 
MMS Sota ih s aise o's 5.5 2,160,259 40,283,749 45,729,4 476,107,857 


te Bay 320 3,595,543 38,087,907 
7, 1963, 388 5,266,019 25,856,919 
6,394,404 4,685,496 ~ He ees 

170,440,934 3,877,413 31,8 


2 
pee eet 3,195,576 8 029. tA 992,72 4,769, 
370,032,900 2,098,423 40.91 33,221,502 302’ S08 385 
382,205,176 | 2,173,994 ris 065, Bar 31,503,997 | 724,771,383 
153,560,647 3,958,131 32,383,501 41,643,119 | 587, Sy 549 


21,084/203 6,624,522 23)312,85 

2,502,213 26,774,124 
1,769,083 24;185,263 3 40,933,756 |_ 952,641,705 
1,632,629 21;850,981 408,099, 391l_ 37,469,399 11,014° 1898, 388 
ANIMALS. SLAUGHTERED AT PACKING HOUSES. 


1921. To19. >) 1919. 


Ae Ge 8,264,000) 10,819,000||Sheep & lambs: Number] 14,766,000 13,521,000 
1,000 9,863,011, 000|} Weight on hoof, Ibs... . 1,185, 627, 000) 1, 056; 531, 000 
5 7985 5,000) 5, er 729,000 Weight, dressed, bs... .}' 567, 7,986,000 0 
hide wes 315,000 4,396,000 |Hogs: Number.. 
a | age ;628,000 752, 372,000 | Weight on hoof, Ib 
t, dressed, Ibs. . 37,895,000! 457,470,000 Weight, dressed, Ibs 


FRESH MEATS PACKED. 
BEEF. VEAL. _{ Murron AND Lams. PORK. " 
i Pounds. _ Dollars. Pounds Pounds. Dollars. ‘Pounds. 7 ‘Dollars. 
are 212, 206,000 547, 570,000/426 eae 000/63,928,000/566,313,000 103, Soe 1000 e 321,847,000]/373,658,000 


,062,000]849, 795,000/422,979,000|83,913,000 500,360,000]120 
By 658,333,660 421,296,794 194,698,880!26,299,446 629, 232, 1690 74,675, 62711 as - On a 333, Bes 


‘ Total value fresh Meats Above (1921), $1,121,874,000, (1919), $1,639,846,000. 


OTHER PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS IN 1921. 
(Figufes not in parentheses show lbs.. the others show values.) 


3 


33,286,062 iso. 356 
33,510,146 | 812 370, 396 


Dollars. 


Cured meats—Pickled beef, 68,570,000 ($15,372,- Lard compounds. and _ substitutes, 
000); pickled pork, 2,995,596,000 ($544,886,000); | ($37,712,000) eae tanta 
botal cured, value, $560,258,000, ‘ 7 800 SHEE DO if$48,567,000); hides, calf, 
- Canned goods, 74,586,000 ($16,336,000).° ($8 : » Sheep, 12,190,000 


sees, head cheese, etc., 603,996,000 ($106,- Oleomargarine, 47,814,000 ($8,870,000) . 


f Total value of packing house rod cis=(1 
00). \ ucts(1921), 
Py fare 1,598,903,000 ($192,367,000). 7 at 963, feat ime 246,200,014; eid) 


LARD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 
CONSUMPTION. ; 


ERE: | alton zee | Cath | alia [aed] RF | alta ee 
(Cal.). Pp er a, uction,| _ ly Cc ie : 
Total, | Cap. Total. Gab. ae ) kat Total. &i, 


1. Lbs. i Lbs, meen 


ne gah ; yee... ee Lbs. Mil Lbs, “Lbs. 


a 


Lbs. 

1,090 | 11. 

U1 a, ; 
t 1541 


Lalli 2 3.095 3 
U3ii 303 1519.2; 3 089 a 1,810 164 ‘ 


ae “STOCK. ON FARMS IN THE UNITED ar ATER: 
Estimated by the United ‘States Department of Agriculture as of Jan. 1, 1924.) 


Milk Other Total Value, |. 
vs. Cattle. Swine. 5 Farm Stock. 


‘Ze . k F 5 No. No. ' No. Dollars. 


ee: rr 700 60, 664 z 10 
orado. 10,001 33,000 261,000 1,279,000 622,000 2,360,000 
Connecticut | 36,000 | ........ 141,000 38,000 44,000 f 6000 
Delaware. 25,000 9,000 41,000 10,000 44,000 3,000. 
43,000 _97,000 774,000 633,000 64,000 
371,000 519,000 693,000 1,542,000 » 63,000 
x 537,000 78, 2,491,000 
170,000 1,159,000 1,545,000 5, 368,000 593, 
m 757 779,000 00 00! 
93,000 1,206,000 3,479,000 10) 539,000 928,000 
286,000 723,000 2,537,000 2/980.,000 299,000 
278,000 | - 525,000 466,000 1.109,000 1,000 
tetincans: 168,000 180,000 220,000 573,000 665,000 116,000 
Maine...... 88,000 | ........ 214,000 57,000 76,000 90,000 ( 
Tee ae 135,000 33,000 196,000 103,000 299,000 96,000 34,000,000: 
Mas soa £6,000 2. ss 189,000 39,000 75,000 14,000 . _23,000,000 
Michigan. . 582,000 6,000 987,000 611,000 1,165,000 1,171,000 143,000,000 
Minnesota : 869,000 10,000 1,674,000 1,276,000 3,800,000 428,000 I 
Mississippi. - 211,000 308,000 536,000 6,000 1,063,000 135,000 
Missouri 61,000 369,000 793,000 2,063,000 4,463,000 1,205,00' 
Montana 643,000 194,000 1,222,000 270,0 2,370,000 
Nebraska 883, 114,000 587,000 2,727,000 5,223,000 660,000 
Nevada..... 49,000 . 24,000 5,000 28,00 1,141,000. 
—~ New Hamp.. Bb NGOS scsiicoas 126,000 36,000 f 00! 
. New Jersey.. 70,000 6,000 151,000 31,000 133,000 . 10,000 
New Mexico 176,000 21,000 47,000 1,160,000 71,000 2,248,000 |. 
New York. . 505,000 7,000 1,628,000 393,000 557,000 543,000 | | 
No. Carolina, 163,000 260,000 365,000 266,000 1 159,000 82,000 
No Dakota. 781,000 8,000 533,000 806,000 651,000 254,000 
E ae aT re 763,000 32,000 1,090,000 840,000 3,077,000 2,115,000 
OFahoma... 653,000 337,000 549,000 1,160,000 1,121,000 000 
Oregon..... 230,000 13,000 238,000 577,000 220,000 1,916,000 : 
Pen’sylv'nia. 486,000 55,000 1,071,000 486,000 1,212,000 482,000 
Rhode Isl... ee eee 27,000 7,000 11,000 3,000" 
So Carolina... 70,000 213,000 228,000 189,000 569,000 23,000 
So. Dakota... 745,000 14,000 455,000 1,551,000 3,029,000 696,000 
a. ‘Tennessee.. . 300,000 336,000 480,000 579,000 1,373,000 
180,000 854,000 1,063,000 5,597,00 1,904,000 
128,000 3,000 92,000 6,000 1 
JOO E ET 5 Boa act 385,000 83,000 62,000 
‘. 288,000 97,000 426,000 460,000 655,000 
222, 21,000 289,000 53 239,000 
i’ 9,000 15,000 220,000 365,000 316,000 i 
630,000 4, 2,217,000 858,000 1,673,000 341,00) 
198,000 3,000 48,000 793,000 119,00 2,767,000 59, 00,0 


RO cease Gh ME RW ca) Meacham ti nants MP a 
18,263,000 | 5,436,000 | 24,675,000 | 42,126,000 | 65,501,000 38,361,000 4.018,000,008 


7 Horses, in 1924, were valued at $1,176,282,000; | produced for eating were valued at pet 000,00 
i mules, ee 87, 697,000; . milk cows, $1,287 044/000; | The number of chickens oe farms on Jan 1924, 
‘ other cattle, $1,052, 599, 000; swine, 658° 79300 000; Er) estimated by the U. Dept. of Agriculture ae 

474,500,000 as against rors 500, on Jan. 1,_ hee 


sheep, $392,092, 000. 


D 

waciickend in the US. in 1923 produced opps for | Thy Dumber ot an bobs valued af $377,000 00 odd 
4 LIVE STOCK ON FARMS IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1880. ; fi 
a (By the United States Department of Agriculture.) ; ine 
, JANUARY 1. Total Value. Cattle. Horses. “| Sheep. Mules. ‘Sylies vn 


Dollars. Number. Number. Number. Number. 
1,578,917,556 | . 33,258,000 | 11,202,000 | 40,766,000 | 1,730,000 


i) 

, 2'418, 768, 028 | 52'801.907 | 14,214,000 | 44/336,000 | 2,331,000 | 51, 

} _ 2'998'123'134 | 43,902,414 | 13,538,000 | 41,883, 000 | 2'086,000 | 37, 979,00 O 

‘ 4.925, 173) 610 | 69,080,000 | 21,040,000 57/216,000 | 4,123,000 | 47,782, 10 
810,38: 20,142,455 | 34,984,524 | 5,450,623 59, 368,167 

" 7,996,362,496 | 66,810,836 eyes £50,698 | paees aaa 
i 36 "327, 000 57,834,000 
a Spates 000 100 37,209,000 63,424,000 


915,000,000 66,801,000 18,263,000 38,361,000 5,436,000 85, ‘501,000 


FARM sted Sa abe DEBT, BY STATES. hoe hs 
U. S. Census Returns.) 


1920.. 1910. a 1920. 1910. 1920. 1910.. 
Dollars. Dollars. Doltars . Dollars. Dollars. 


Dolia 
29, 103, 101 


an..|- a . 
c 5 A481 3,411,430 s 3 108;2 
ces lie 30: ay 966 ~ g'950,301|'Ohio. .} 121,120, 774 63,788,297 


pound. 


The followi 


Leats: 
Monte fresh, steak....... 
» Beef, fresh, roast ....... 


ork, salt, baco : 
¥ Pork, sae ham, should. . 
Pork, salt, side, dry..... 
Mutton, chops......... 


prod.: 
Milk, not skim, quart 
_ Milk, skimmed, quart. . . 
Milk, conden, evap : 
Buttermilk, quart... .. ; 
MGS CPeRM 0) i cad. 


THE 


he ee 087111. 


WHAT THE AVERACE FAMILY EATS IN A YEAR. 
(Pounds where not stated. Data by the United States Department of Labor.) 
ing table shows the amount of cer 
tain foods consumed in a year by the average 
American family the head of which is a wage earner 


Onited State 


own e wo 


re oes Seamtiate rs glues 


SIRLOIN | ROUND Rip Chuck | PLATS i “POR 


F 


Average 
Retail Pric 


a Fay eae cae SA kia ve 
s—Food Prices; What People Eat, 
AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER’S DOLLAR. — 


___ The following table, compiled by the United States Department of Labor, shows what quantities of — 
ordinary articles of food are purchasable at retail for one dollar. The prices given represent cents per 


q 


RK { : 
STEAK. | Roast. | Roast. | Breer. | CHops. | BACON, 


-087 


6 (0.3 
2 1.8 
LH BORGHES. ie. ius tet koe ar 4.1 
SUOUR eA se 8 eee Toe 2.2 
Corn meal...... -4||Jellies, preserv, marm..... 5.4 
9.0 
-5}| Potatoes; Irish......... 709.2 
Raat SS a 53.5 
winters ie .2 oben Pret 63.1 
eae 5.9 Age 
ns Ss Puna ck eae 6 1.6 
ers haate «Ome af 4.9 
sii via ciGner tl be 2.5 100.0 
eh ay eee 9 65.5 
sucdertin dh Bieter 3 aS 18.9 
i wwe se a) psi Save eke sae Bae 
ain aeons 1957 
Rerccgi’ccigh cars MONT Renae 4.0 siiavere ae. s Saco 
SAW oe ae 6 ee ee ere eee es 3.4 
ae ative Ratio sahiatomas 10.6— 
L.1)| Beans, baked:........5... R 
Pnite, Sresh: ! “eae - ile Pe age ts Pagel ea. ee ol neat ian 9:7 
Apples, peck. AO ey Omni 5. Sec ce has ees 10.3 
Peaches, peck Oth, Lomatoes.s.2 oe. cnis ate 15.2 
Bananas, doz mn -O}} Asparagus. ... i... 05 06 aod 
Lemons, dozen. 3.6 SAL so ny ae dele ee 6.7 
pV a ty Cs a pena (ER WAT |( Sin \ dcr ee a ee Men 39.3 
Apples Is. 51s ca ecb a aie beegatiae | aaa he 


Grain products: 
Flour, wheat........... 


) 3} o $ g oS 
2 2 S S 
= Ex +4 an 2 on on ob — on L~4 

a .] to a .] oD a. be oo | &.}] se 2! . 
Bea] aa] da| ast] se 3a =| Sei] oa cod 
2%) 53) 2%! 58) oe) 53 53 3) | 58] 9% 
Bu lSo| gu) 53] su] £3 So o| Sul So] Se 
42) 4m| <2) <4] dog <5 GS} <2] a] <4 
’ ed \aume e Aer 

Per 
Lbs .| lb. |\Lbs.| 1b. |Lbs. Lb. ib. |Lbs.| lb. |Lbs. 
3.9 4.5). 5. 1s) 8.3}.210| 4.8}.270| 3.7 
3.9 4,2). 4.9}. 7.9) .220) 4.5).275| 3.6 
3.9 4.3}. 5.0]. 8. 2 4.9). 3.7 
3.7 4.1}. 4.7). es 4.4). 3.5 
3.2 3.4). 4.0}. 6. 3.1}. 2.4 
2.6 2.7}. 3.3}. 4. 2.6}. 1.9 
2.4 2.6}. 3.1). 5. 2.4). 1.8 
2.3 2.5). 3.0 5. 2.4). 1.9 
2.6 2.9). 3.4]. Tt 2.9). 2.3 
2.7 3.1). 3.6 ee 3.0}. 2.5 
2.6 3.0). 3.5 Ts 3.3). 2.6 


a 


AOMPIOM UO 
* a 


tom enh iP “TeNOOD WI 
a 


TOMO NAIC O00. 


NHNWNN NWR PRI S 
ed Dd od ed od 
Apps 
bobo” 


WOOHOO mOONIN 
HENAN IWARAAS: 
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Nanwomboo 


oy 


NNN NN WWWWWW 
yoo Colm 069 0 G2 CO HAH. 


AwWWOOWAIDRO- 
HAIRHAOORG: 


11. 


ow = or 
ANKUOwWONIWOD: 
tAIGI OW WWOMIDOD- 


x 9.6). 2 -095}10 . 5} .028)}35. 
-047'21.31.041!24.4|.095!10..51.029'34. 


or a medium salaried person. The study was made 

to cover 1918-19, in 11,900 families, in more than 

ninety cities and localities. 
acacia ee ee Se SE cee 


: 


= 


ee 


j Sed Wis AD > 


‘ <. oy, Me ee a) 

i Ee LOS 5 abe a el oo : prin ai . . fe 
U nited States—The Merchant Marine. 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. AN 
ata by: e United States Commissioner of Navigation.) au 


, ; Engaged Engaged | 
Engaged | Engaged | in Com- Engaged | Engaged | in Com- : 
fj in merce of Built. in in merce of 4g 
Foreign | Coastwise| Great Foreign | Coastwise] Great - 
Trade. Trade. Lakes. Trade. Trade. Lakes. 
ross tons.|Gross tons.|Gress tons.|Gross tons. Gross tons.|Gross tons.|Gross tons.|Gross tons.” 
106,261 670,573 SOLOIOW .c. aece 614,216 0,06 i ‘ 2,729,169 | 
127,575} 984,608} 440,175)......... 238,090} 887,.505| 6,501,250] 2,782,481 | 
1,394] 620,102} 660,065 3,500 42,068} 791,825] 6,716,257) 2,895,102 
58,560 577,268 614,508 11,106 291,162 872,671] 6,766,119] 2,943,523 
121,203) _ 899,765) 1,280,999 19 232,669] 932,101] 6,782,082] 2,949,924 
279,255) 1,585,711} 1,949,743) 198,266 346,155| 1,027,776| 6,858,775| 2,939,786 
214,797 2,546,237| 2,807,631 467,774 316,250| 1,076,152] 6.845,063] 2,882,922 
76,953] 1,516,800} 2,729,707 84,7 225,122] 1,871,543] 6,517,886] 2,818,009 
157,409] 1,352,810} 2,715,224| 605,102 325,413] 2,191,715] 6,277,934| 2,760,815 
294,122) 946,695] 3,477,802| 1,063,063 664,479] 2,446,399] 6,424,6 2,779,087 
93,790} 826,694) 4,338,145) 1,565,587 1,300,868] 3,603,706} 6,320,812) 2,797,503 
483,489 889,129] 4,635,089] 1,706,294 3,326,621] 6,669,726] 6,237,574| 3,023,76: 
468,833] 882,555} 4,915,347) 1,816,511 3,880,639] 9,928,595] 6,395,429) 3,138,690 
436,152 888,776} 5,198,569} 1,902,698 2,265,115|11,081,690| 7,200,446] 2,839,514 | 
378,542] $98,7! 5,392,767| 2,019,208 581,026|10,724,590] 7,738,377] 2,723,85 
330,316 954,513] 5,502,030] 2,062,147 335,630| 9,073,063] 9,211,671] 2,758,401 
418,745| 939,486] 5,735,483] 2,234,432 228,120] 8,797,388] 8,943,736] 2,791,204 
471,3321 871,146] 6,067,648) 2,439,741 : 


and 7,825 sailing and unrigged ships (2,425,204 — 
gross tons); total, all kinds—26,575 vessels of 17,-— d 
740,557 gross tons. pay Ye 
The merchant fleet on June 30, 1920, contained 
28,183 vessels of 16,324,024 gross tons; the pighces 
, when th 


wise trade, etc. _ 

In 1790 the registered American merchant tonnage 
was 346,254. 

The American merchant marine fleet, as of June 
30, 1924, consisted of 7,736 steam vessels (14,870,103 | tonnage was 18,462,967 on June 30, 1922, 
gross tons); 11,014 gas vessels (445,240 gross tons); | vessels numbered 27,358. ; 


SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. nak 
j Of the vessels built in the United States, the following were either sailing or steam craft. \ 


Sailing. Steam. 
Gross 

‘ No.. Tons. 
72 28,610 
= 51 13,749 
: 51 8,021 
y\ 34 14,765 

64 3,18 
‘os 115 83,629 
° 84 23 
115 132,184 
. 70 91,743 % 
rl 45 25,459 od 
: eae : 34 17,442 022 
107092 a 16 5,056 106,608 
‘ : 21,221 Ree oF 
a Figures for steam vessels prior to 1915 included ira A “measurement” ton is usually 40 cubic — 

‘eet. 


b gas craft. 


: Of vessels of all kinds built in the United States in Gross tonnage applies to vessels, not to cargo. — 
i the year ended June 30, 1924, shipyards on the It is determined by dividing by 100 the contents, 

yy seaboard turned out 695 of 149,989 gross tons; those in cubic feet, of the vessel’s closed-in spaces. K 

rod on the Great Lakes launched 91 of 50,223 gross tons. ae Na eli a Ee ie Seas ieoitethine ows 

4 ts € minus 
‘¢ “TONNAGE” DEFINED. deductions of space occupied by accommodations — 
a Deadweight tonnage expresses the number of |for crew, for machinery, for navigation, by th 

m 


engine room and fuel. : oy 

Displacement of a vessel is the weight, in tons 
of 2,240 pounds, of the vessel and its contents. 
Displacement “‘light’’ is the weight of the vessel — 
without stores, bunker fuel, or cargo. Displace- 
ment “loaded” is the weight of the vessel plus 
cargo. fuel, and stores. o% 


tons of 2,240 pounds that a vessel can transport 
, of cargo, stores and bunker fuel. 3 
R’ Cargo tonnage is cither “weight’’ or “‘measure- 
ment.” The weight ton in the United States and 
in British countries is the English long or gross 
ton of 2,240 pounds. In France and other countries 
having the metric system a weight ton is 2,204.6 


TT " hs 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPWRECKS AND CASUALTIES. 


0 )Wrecks,| Wrecks, |_ Ships Ships Losses to | Losses to | Passen- ves 
; (Fiscal). ships. Total, Partial. |Tot. Lost|Damaged.| Ships. Cargoes. | gers. | Crews. | Lost. — 
e Tons. Dollars. | Dollars. | No. 0. 0. 
% 000,997 ,058,840| 2,565,580] 15,464 22,640) 403 — 
"g 1:475,688| 9,565,995] 1,694,630) 22,484 21,668); 262 
1,546,391| 8,213,375] 1,941,010) 15,972 24,310) - 195 
' 1,663,623] 8,338,935] 1,549,28. 21,101| 23,077} 283 — 
’ 1,518,$ 11,437,330] 2,509,405| 14,533) 22,199 421 
1,276,125] 10,199,560} 4,013,083) 12,857 20,220) _ 277 
1,714,434} 12,671,040] 3,668,995 14,080} 20,653)" 1,364 
1'523,307| 33,708,710) 12,479,600 8,233! 21,418) 490. 
0} 1,090,956] 57,728,110|22,557,940 6.911] 16,207| 398° 
*016,590| 38,139,080/12,698, 145 5,722 128 452 
2,088,534) 54,955,480|17,612,455 14,499] 26,100] 551 
,434,888] 28,662,733 6,269,298] 7,081] 16,005; 206 
1762:412| 18.727,614| 3,975,714 8,989! 19,065 227 
1,941,349] 17,202,806] 3,710,959 14,144] 21,198 116 
: 1,917,058) 14,201,211! 3,802,794 8,861) 20,255 202 


States rivers and the Great Lakes, at sea, and 
wree File oes asts of foreis. for example, 28 of the vessels 

and casualties Of the casualties, for exa Ard s 
tte Gaited States eniaee on United ! were lost, with 79 lives, at sea and on foreign coasts. 


on and near 


308 —- United States—Vessels Entered and cClomeed Bileors 
VESSELS ENTERED “AND CLEARED AT UNITED STATES PORTS. 


compiled by the U. S., and foreign vessels entered and cleared at all U. S. 
ape sabe aa DoHestie Commearee; at | ports in the foreign trade of this Reune ys ey, Hacei 
i rea show the total tonnage of American | years. 


Per jkerel ee og 
American. Cent. I Boren. | Gent. YEAR. American. Cent. | Foreign. | Cent. 


27,018,368 | 26 | 74,772,764 | 74 
iy Barats |. Sit aeeo see 8 27,470,703 | 26 | 79,101,283 | 74 
26,693,736 | 29 | 66,901,818 | 71 
35,829,742 } 34 | 68,143,163 | 66 


58,315,530 43 77,225,010 57 


19, 
22) 960,565 25 69, 614, "418 75 
The lowest American percentage was 19 in 1880, 1881, and 1882; the highest was 91, in 1825. 
NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS CLEARED AT UNITED STATES PORTS. 
(Years ended June 30; ships engaged in foreign trade only, with cargo, and without.) 
AMERICAN. FORBIGN. _ | TOTAL. > 
COUNTRIES TO WHICH 


EE setae ee Cac we, eae se Tene eey Ip RE SS 
DESTINED. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. -| 1924. 


EUROPE. Tons Tons s Tons 
344,621 839,323 715,533 | 1,2563757 1,060,154 
69,756 301,552 413,903 83,659 
444,67 2,038,49 1,820,968 | 2,506,846 | 2,265,638 


1,278,254 1,655,445 1,975,723 3,105,041 3,253,977 
s . 19,593 145,520 725 
282,103 1,678,869 1,528,327 1,907,653 1,810,430 
393,876 667 949,62 1,380,574 I, 2503 
Norway j 11,823 472,567 312,881 491,557 $ 
Poland ee Dance: 11,913 106,810 81, 138,750 92,953 
vussia in seneone 26,968 3,045 884 20,999 30, 
age - 82,415 . 94,987 322,913 353,347 405,328 448,334 
Beye fe 29; 238 28,626 317, 184 359, 550 346, 422 ° 
ma cit Vo, chs "=s>, 4:8 1,453,482 1,746,366 5,983,328 5,960,236 7,436, a a fe 602 
Be SON Cyn Te yssks 141,246 109,537 474,870 446,856 616.1 16 93 
94,066 86,032 95,156 82,187 189° 222 308" 219 


orca or ee OR 215,011 160,249 370,238 227,072 585.249 387/321 
NORTH AMERICA. 


4 mars 
a Gidaritime Provinces... ..». 442,733 446,935 1,133,824 907,688 1,576,557 1,353,723 


Quebec and Ontario...... 8,918,444 7,190,252 | 5,939,844 7,404,765 | 14, 858,288 14 595, Bs 
_ _ British Columbia. . veseees| 1,618,896 1,898,562 2,698,240 2,687,872 4,317,136 4586. 434 


A . 3,584 12,92 23,852 31,748 27,436 
230,722 214,446 330,372 279,594 561,094 494,040 

514,603 519,650 193,976 134,945 708,579 654,595 

6,557,738 6,068,133 1,737,973 2,012,530 8,295,711 8,080; 663 

ROS aU 10,900 22,653 566,785 641,819 577,685 664,472 


Seis iiejsie’e & che 412,592 327,942 594.494 535,307 1,007,086 
Pippo atay 87 t.ai Sigs’ dis pete Se icne 3,143,017 1,680,792 1,559,070 $83,249 


; 4,558,191 | 4, 
bs 09) 331,860 95,467 123,003 375,559 Hoe a4 
Briecawicto sie ktaie- ce owes 174,261 225,212 58,130 51,443 232,391 276, 655 
jameee 444°559 391,992 355,861 |~ 5047049 00,420 896,041 
Batata sis petty? Sie: vases 162,410 242,930 | 429,203 537,593 591,613 
Aa SENS baie NO, 339,769 319,455 473,849 633,828 $33,618 bssraze 
At AR AM 129641 153,873 30,846 asl iGorday moenecs 
F A 2 ne 1,163 
i 29,407 44,994 | Spee 5,092 61,957 130'0se 
Oks 5 35,453 42,820 8,594 25,342 44,047 68,162 
‘ Lek ese 9/848 8;030 13,031 22/285 22,879 30,315 
PMB e SA FSG OR Kal Kae ve 222,524 242,011 402,743 297,432 625,267 
122'378 149,999 124,192 298,413 246,570 ae’ ae 
nek SORE 45. tae Se 111,277 32,706 301,979 244,096 413,256 276, 802 
oe 563,514 799,520 | 1,268,050 | 1,882'940 | 1,831'564 | 2,689°a60 
GAY aero 304,357 447,35 43,581 148 347,938 472/507 
er ASIA IIIS: 121/049 1487528 198/789 187,387 319,838 355015 
AGEL. Ne . reKttabe ted yra 145,684 666,063 741,202 0 
H) 6,609 12/447 51,597 157,737 8 3308 70/388 
82,483 90,933 145,061 196,947 227,544 
33/874 13,299 74,873 38,372 rt 747 er: S80 
ae] Bag] MEH] CUR) ORES | aida 
: ; ; 5,405 
46/381 12/092 92,498 119,811 138,879 12138 


cron Teo SAAD oh 30,591,002 | 29,309,131 | 35,999,754 38,576,031 | 66,590,756 67,885,162 
a | AR AR 


¥ RE CAPITULATION. 5, 199, 071 
MODE SAS cs aie as fe 5,114,990 | 15,735,083 | 15,367,842 
North America. -......| 22)501;766 | 207783'338 | 12 5,398,679 | 16/865.937 3° 934, 145 By ean $2 
South America.,.. 22222227! 1,085,835 | 1;299;421 | 1"434’819 2,030,337 |  2/510:354 
“peer taae 1,445,099 1'820'133 2,339,334 | 2'935'416 | 3'784°439 

_-Peeania.. | eg SOS 5 CO Se 171,382 158/131 "717,66 939 "889; 


0 898, ; 
D3; Arig Re 187,849 133,128 384,479. 477,560 372/328 


WATcEnGhhe COMMERCE OF THE UNITED. STATES. 
~ (hort tons; calendar years: from the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, ELIMINATING ALL KNOWN DUPLICATIONS, 

(Quantities expressed in short tons.) : 


<< 


7 Rivers, 

‘ m. Ports on Atlantic, Gulf, Canals, and | Grand Total 

3 and Pacific Coasts. Ports on Great Lakes. Connecting aren. en ied 

: YEARS. Channels. Os 
¥ = a Domestic, <2 
f Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Domestic. OCS 


98,750,979 43,187,893 | 369,269,026 


100,384,206 | 114,557,241 12,388,707 
58,947,310 40,045,556 | 306,991,142 


80,151,748 | 115,333,669 = 512,860 


4 


86,874,593 128,430,717 3,005,132 81,032,958 38,490,676 | 347,834,076 * 
$2,998,505 | 180,660,122 if 659,905 | 110,857,646 50,523,349 | 442,097,328 
COMMERCE OF THE PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY CALENDAR YEARS. | * 


Foreign. Domestic, Coastwise. Total Elim- — 
YBARS. ———————e_ —— boi im — Other inating (1) j 
Imports. Exports. Receipts. Shipments. Domestic. 


1) ey ee oe 39,903,983 72,868,930 | 143,664,063 | 147,601,094 | 135,351,280 | 326,081, ae 
SORT. ten Pople oe mis 35,624,770 57,039,838 | 103,858,765 103/853,258 | 140,849,934 | 266,945,5 
4 EOZR. LF eijt Gae dias © 49,064,493 50,815,232 | 138,537,030 | 149,739,852 130,650,468 | 309,343, oe 3 


(1) Ascertained by adding one-half of domestic tonnage to the foreign. 
COMMERCE ON RIVERS, CANALS, AND CONNECTING CHANNELS. 


BULK FREIGHT. ey 
—_——_— Package Adjusted Akg 8 
YEAR. Floated Total Freight. Elimin: 
Miscellaneous. | and Rafted. Bulk. Duplications. 


pew erences scecces 33,003,469 5,171,956 38,175,425 5,012,468 43,187,893 
hes eva sees ses canes 31,051,094 4,290,818 35,341,912 4,703,644 40,045,55| 
28,608,678 4,280,032 32,888,710 5,601,966 38,490, 


COMMERCE OF THE PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
LOCALITIES. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 


\tiantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts. 
Mttiant, Mies 3s. Bees 2. so t.8 esse: 15: 2,461,237 


MveiOnk, MBs 8% 5 oo sce on ooo 


New Bedford and iss ag = ass... 45 ¢ 
Tea iden: me nes 540, 981 | "0: i 3, 8, See 
oy Haven, © | 35 8's 17122'073 | 1'353:151 6) 


Hempstead, N.Y... sf. Se 5 eee 
New York, N. Y.....-.--.--------+-| gave se 


eg Se ee eee eee 
Newport News, Va........-... ee 
Rotisriestoul es Go. oo deo 45 ee 


. - 8,002 
= Texas City, T 2,369. 
: Houston, Tex. 1,21 
i ae inte (Lem satis. waa cble iene terse dk be te clan le henge c 2 3 1,18 
4 Port ATunur, LOX. sie bo cess ee oes 7,494 
“% SOAUMOG Lek eS 2550 cance. Dees ts,00 2,96 
Los Angeles, Calif. .: 6.5... .-e0-<-0. 4,21 
| san Brancisco, Calif: .2..<......-;- 7,6 
San! Sate fe ee er 
me * San Luis Obispo, Calif....-......-. 27953)1 
© Basix yas Vance roeatt 
P WASH: Oo stearate mente oes 
‘ : acne Wash. Pee Pe, eats Vee bts 9'947:917 | 5,496,677 | 5,227,586 
4 PORTS ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
LOCALITIES. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. Me 192 250re a 
A iene i ie ia oll (A ate ar 
bi Agate Bay, Minn..............- 10,155,700 | 7,474,418 | 10,704,464 | 3,980,097 | 6,851,193 


42'895,681 
243 
1,681,668 
966,4 
5,248,850 


1,925,633 1,631,620 


LOS EE a anam MeT TYRE! MEY 1c 2) 


Andian. Harbor, ANAS. 2a. 2 ee he sees 3,098, {692 2,752,105 


Duluth-Superior, Minn., and Wis. 38,202, 07k 3 


mt CONTE CO 0100 
N. Qo to 


PSRSeeNeesne: 


te 
SSenes 
YES T<} 


Lor: 

Cleveland, 0 Ohio 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 
o Conneaut, Ohi 
Buffalo, N Y. (Lak cme ‘| 147610,551 

~~ (i) In 1918 and {919 includes car Terzy, pate: amount unknown. 


i=) 
pear 
WOH 
ON 


> 
WOTHO 
[=} 
a 
ES | 


POND PHONON WNNANhyoet 


Ow 
Re Now 


14,033,351 


Xs. 


310 =: United States—W ater-Borne Commerce; Canal Traffic. 


eT ee ee | 


COMMERCE ON RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES (SHORT TONS). - 


Hudson Rigen: N ‘ Y., mane Seton tudsoh ‘0 oye ‘ } 
En ND A alld ge tate eee a Sass grehes 2,563,248] 2,426,711] 3,087,169] 3,109,751] 1,555,608 
Hudson River, N. ¥., middle section (Tarrytown to 


Hudson): es 288s fies TL evince ae ee No data. | No data. | No data. | 4,104,552] 4,640,220 

. Delaware River, Philadelphia to Tréfiton.......... 2,536,496] 2,857,937) 2,663,880] 1,739,244] 2,337,917 
Potomaé River at Washington, D. C.............. 765,693 851,87 »264 891,792} 1,090,798 
AMOR EUV GE, WV Bime no abs suet telts sol B econ 513,461 oyu 429,782] - 388,545 639,217 
Black Warrior, Warrior, 4nd Tombigbee Rivers, Ala. 583,644 523,817 499,204 712,080 854,324 


SHNGADOHS. vi gies os’ F3 ph as 


: 


_ Between Missouri River and Cairo 


2 696,503). 674,192 30,951] 761,522] 818,059 
De 264,149} 288,286 63,082} 481,151) 548,114 
Between Cairo and Memphis: .... : 634,834) 655,938} 1,044,945) — 902,823] 923,386 
Between Memphis and Vicksburg... : 853,851! 1,056,200} _ 925,763] 1,629,747| 1,441,048 
 _ _ Between Vicksburg and New Orleans........... 2,715,928) 3;478,294| 2,874,910} 7,323,835] 5,544,506 


Cumbériland River, Tenn. and Ky. 

‘Below Nashville Rita Wisse Cae ARMEE RS oes Ath ees 43,285| 221,861| 171,506] 254,376] 96,443 
Above Nashville,........ Lagi aids Oana ses zea. 266,677 117;875 127,448 124,363 266,389 
‘Tennessee River, Tenn: 

BREMONG FLV COLOR. ss.tisisccred it seh ts Ce acdit-v 40 b-dance 239,241 239,886 183,601 309,229 257,335 


141,486} 164,250} 185,242} 118,385! 165,486 
529,299] 589,660! 581,055} 486,760} . 619,124 
yt 17,137,501)24,264,354|16,100,824/14,407,661 


; 6,657 
1,053,510] 1,666,025] 1,377,700] 976,496] 1,291,135 
~elte a ee 115,866] 344,625] 729,710 
.-|_ 273,224! — 350,6601 731,167 _783,500| 620,306 


_ COMMERCE ON THE CANALS AND CONNECTING CHANNELS OF THE U. 8. 
~ 54 (Quantities expressed in short tons. Calendar Years.) : 


: NAMES 1922. 
mel oape Cod Canal, Mass: ..1.. 6.62 ..).205. 0. c0e0. en 3,665,504) 5,172,714] 4,707,735] 4,215,696] 4,093,773 


_ New York State Barge Canal system: 
| Erie Division 


: eweena 

Pos ‘Ml ors : 
Be a tte 
- Willame : aettw Rey be EX CRS 6 81 597 0,607} 215,731] | 491,576 
ane Washington Ship Canal, Wash... ,.........! 898{_ 1,503,766! 1,949,346 


TRAFFIC ON CHIEF AMERICAN CANALS. 
FREIGHT CARRIED. ; j 


VALUE OF FREIGHT CARRIED. 


Ys Yrar (Short Tons.) ; vaa (Expressed in Dollars.) 
Calendar.) Sault Ste, Duluth- Erie Barge | Sault Ste. Duluth- 7 
vey ’ Marle Canals.| Superior. Canal. Marie Canals. Superior. Ene Barge 


,073,412 } 
097,068 o19 : rt #639 


914,513,944 
84) 1,119,774,214 

2 134,195} 330,512,891]........ 2. 
957,126,634) 365,660,138]. 121222527 
635! 1,026,045,064 . 


as BEAUMONT AND PORT ARTHUR SHIP CH 
Lo eee ey ected eee member Waterway Gommbiey nee 
t rt Arthur p Channel | waterway thirty feet mean-low-tid I 
has not ohly become the world’s oil Nee eee 
but has attained its place among the faa Pyenyen te tice deepal to tei omega: vite emake 


ts pl i y urther deepen to thirty-five feet wi 
orts as A tonhage producer for general merchan- three emery Leah 
e, sulphur ahd lumber. The channel is of merit, Ap bee aoe 


due to the fact that it is dug in clay throughout vin 

_ from one end to the other, to a point th rty ‘niles ! Pelt ehcca hon ey ge io Penueyteaa 

way, 1b at the head! of Hae rmeet, OtY, OM be water~ | Sbip ‘ands & Car Bullding Works, Magnolia Potro 
pec ieny tok 2 5 -_ | teum Company's two plants, Sun Company plant, 

 as_well ne Ree enjoys shipping facilities | Humphreys-Pure Oil yompany, Texas “Comipani's 


The President has signed the bill giving the inten ee Ol Corporation,” Atlante “He- 


7 


| NAMES. / 1918. | 1919. 20. ] 192i.) 1922. 


. 4 oe . " avid } ¢ $e. TNet +s 


United Stat—Foreon Trade; Export and “Enger Totals. sit . 


a | Foreign Trave ot the United States. 
MERCHANDISE IMPORT AND EXPORT TOTALS, BY YEARS. 


Fiscat ,; Tot. Imports Fiscat ; Tot. Imports Fiscau /{ Tot. Import : : 
aS r T y 8 ? S|) Frs . Im 
YEAR. and Exports. YEAR. and Exports. YEAR. and Eaoris YEAR. mee oe 


Dollars. Dollars. ' Dollars. 

963,043,862 1,487,533,027||1907..... 3315 979, 
Dll I} 1647139;093 ee an 

1,729,397,006||1909..... 

1,857,680,610 bp ees 

1,714,066)116||1911..... 


1,847,531, 

1,924,171,791 
2,244,424,266||/1918..... 
2,310,937,156 Do Slane 


690,267,237 Wie 5 
639,389,339 ay Lilt.) 2'451,914;64: Pee 
703,624,076 1,408,502,979 ee 3) Nee 
828,730,176 1/419.911,621 a ae 


ie IMPORTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS. 


Mexican Pacific Northern 
Border. Coast. Border. 


Dollars. Boney Dollars. 


Fiscal YEAR. — Bly 


> ; 


48/209,910 
53,983,654 16,944,791 66,323,922 ae f 
62,908,323 18,001,491 91,139,804 | 109,172,280 | 20,167,324 
59,340,735 10,868,544 81,981,637 | 114,873,922 | 20,092.391 — 
59,565,904 16,178,002 85,961,830 112/690, 3231, 18 1676.94 5 a 


; 1,227,154,723 68,704,561 22,911,198 88,656,730 | 129,123,041 
‘ 1,163,540,071 82,147,619 20;363,988 | 102,702,653 137,723,850 
1, 92,244,523 22,512,229 | 111,488,360 | 137,882,121 


1,932,948,730 174,104,730 42'911,157 | 493,147,419 | 432,098,990 | 20,509,04 
3; 763,649,904 304,218,105 39,196,712 467,127,868 | 627,807,045 betes: 


2,519,562,240 253,193,429 23,591,188 | 258,135,363 | 570,816,498 | 29, 490, m3 


1, 759,734,097 156,877,201 8,581,727 380,656,248 
Pty ae: 088 OT oe 494,855,516 


041 
3 "309,489,927 457,854 860 


EXPORTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS, Ki - 
4 F : 
Atlantic Gulf Mexican Pacific Northern rs 
FIscaL YEAR. Coast. Coast. Border. Coast. Border. : a 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. _ Dollars. 
BB LNM ely atsieselaze itm 9 963,569,447 234,107,671 22,320,157 70,175,057 
BOUT cls alew nee iss G02, 840,573 285,464,529 21,147,121 69,533,962 
"895,444,758 263,079,196 24,231,221 87,515,263 


917,349,861 
1,061,778,069 368,723,184 34,925,348 | 101, 770,160 
92,029,634 


1,155,761,363 396,552,136 33,101,272 94,207,094 
976,962,769 409,630,809 27,135,805 69,949,403 179,329,260 


1,018,143,544 399,100,499 29,106,100 73,188,636 | 225,398,112 
1,166,468,889 487,929,157 30,396,911 94'261,132 


ot 052/179 |} 491,401, "313 | 779,922,592 
. 3,722, 840 621, is 936,256,421 


Sie 'ovepasl 04, ed 096 | 1,446,355,456 | 59,738,200 | 534,992,25 963,891,653 spteets aa 
ere 739,748,080 | 1, "469,736,256 11, 133,353 | 361,036, 187 ,677 See 

gs | 922,673,025 4692984 | 315, "753,617 | 569,756,212 | ....-.- i 
1; ail Bey 139 75 088,982 | 318, 939,447 | 687,281,698 | __...-..- 
2,150, 858740 vay Oat 137,053 - _-64, 821,905 | 427, 484,075 


Uf jnenaa Col., Ind., Iowa, Ky., Minn., Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Tenn., “Oth and Nev. 
Parcel Post figures cover J: an. z to June 30. This is the first year they have peen segregated. 


a 


t'?, 
HP dee 


i Duties = . 


_ ics ey = 


‘ 


United States—Tmpor 


~.____ VALUE OF IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION AND DUTIES. 
aS Uiits Tc <n ae Tk ; | Ad Val. | Ad Val. 


. 1 Rate of |Rate D’ty| Imports 
YEAR Free, Dutiable, Total, Per Cent. Rg Shi iL pintaad bee Coe 
' (Fiscal). Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. wed : B be ne Datisble. Dutlable.| Dollars, 


ae 41,965,680| 43,696,405} 3. 18,883,252] 35. 34. 4.40 
Seis seo a6 06S 13 49,575,099 ; 28,417,055 : a 3.85 
44 250,335] 48 : ; 


1|_ 899'793,754 ‘ i 1:17 
1,007/960/110 : : fk (26 
981/822'559 ? 58,161, ; 3 71 


304,899/366 j ; :00 
312,509/946| 40° 69. 103 
283.719/081 : : 118 
205,946,842 a 135 
209,725,801 y : , 
221,659,066] 27.18 » : aya 
180,589,834] 24:11 : 124 

73,928,070 : 3 .82 
237,456,680| 31. : ‘91 ; 
325,645,565 : 122 
292,396,752 . ; .35 a” 
450,823'359 ‘02 é :78 
566,136,863 : : ‘21 

pA SS SL Se EI 


_ Fiscal years 1821, 1830, and 1840, in above table, ended on Sept. 30. 
Figures for calendar year 1918 are for last six months of that year. * 


“Imports for Consumption” embrace about 97 per cent. of all imports; the rest (3 per cent.) are 
imports intended for re-export. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS BY SEA AND LAND. 


: By Spa. 
| L 
Pet, in By Land  |Total by Land 
In American | In Foreign Total. Americ’n} Vehicles. and Sea. : : 
Vessels. Vessels, Vessels. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
147,100,976 | 1,319,438,085 | 1,466,539,061 10.0 
146,640,912 | 1,289,510,573 | 1,436, 485 10.2 
170,849,680 | 1,380,228,170 | 1,551,077,850 11.0 
193,094,242 1,504,567,867 | 1,697,662,109 11.4 
198,923,666 1,538,784,987 737,708,653 11.4 
281,334,841 | 1,244,934,571 | 1/526,269.412 18.4 . 
449,872,543 | 1,550,102,577 | 1,999,975,120 22.5 q 
648,256,478 1,706,482, 324 1354, 738,802 27.5 
710,777,017 | 1,849,650,228 25-6 
1,741,432,98 33. ; 
4,706,687,614 39.0 531,664,500 | 5,238,352,114 j 
3,207,622,736 40.6 446,836,610 | 3,654,459,346 : 
2,268,281,904 32.4 258,756,097 | 2,607,618, ia 
2,229,949,831 | 3,284,861,660 32.10 383,662,901 | 3,780,958/965 
2,066,819,263 | 3,077,822.966 32.85 373,359,492 3,451,182,458 
d and sea, 1923 and 1924, include parcels post ($112,434,404 and $102,955,810). j 
‘ 
_ UNITED STATES IMPORTS, BY CLASSES OF MATERIALS, 9% 
a (Includes both free and dutiabie, all classes.) 
Crude Mate- (Foodstuffs inj Foodstuffs Manufactures} (4 
rials for Use | Crude Con- Partly or for Further | Manufactures Miscel- : 
in Manu- dit'n, & Food| Wholly Man-]Use in Manu- Ready for laneous. f 
facturing. Animals. ufactured. facturing. Consumption. : 
: hen FS | 
Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. . _ Dollars. Dellars. 
566,270,770 | 144,776,636 | 181,566,572 285,138,37, 367,723,36' 11,471,712 } 
511,362,140 | 181,194,863 | 172}006,501 287,785,652 361,422,180 13,454,769 
555,986, 04 230,358,230 96,100,608 | 293,739,134 360,018,963 :061,958 
635,210,201 | 211,746,500 | 194/243'290 349,401,928 08,178,704 14,227,681 3 
632,865,860 | 247,947,621 | 227'644'329 | 31 275,48: 449,318,214 16,874,14. 
575,357,144 | 223,929 564 285,725,091 237,176,522 335,876,628 


13,671,185 


1230,252, 372, 1,227, 1742, 5 { > 
1,250,674,773 | 376,222,730 | 456,200,261 605,727,715 | 393,223,404 i 


141,453,939 | 622,092,148 891,029,825 801,248,503 745,165,833 37,361, , 
051,115,616 | 450,394,836 | 844°510,050 | 543'046;843 | Fav'oso'tte aL ol ess 
52 407,212,323 638,646,574 18,266,126 


5 : 

aye Ray 38 sea gar sed eer 711,491,557 | 716,760.611 a 

2 , , 1400 , , , ‘ , 6 , \ , > 
/200,327,966 | 385;540;608 | 530'173'195 658,278,284 $561903°362 Dae ord 


19 4 
: : E On; 
a “3 ‘ od 


UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 


VALUE ‘OF U..S. GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


--| 1,179,400,699 


440,567,314 130,035,221 


806,270,280 306,767,486 
768,167,760 305,496,793 
819,585,326 334,072,039 
892,866,384 361,943,659 
895,602,868 427,399,354 
614,354,645 473,079,796 
616,252,749 591,895,543 
610,470,670 766,112,537 
411,578,49. 918,347,346 


¢ 4 
372,951,315 | 1,052,567,498 
1,486,250,288 


ee bae: 864 | 1,207/526,768 


$30,543,712 700,739,286 
1,161, ;501, 164 987, 510,715 
1,065,599,400 996,470,808 


Fro i 
xo. America, 


at. Sng aa Mis ty Grand Divi 


93,666,774 
196,164,786 


568,374,904 


869,944,300 
485,225,042 
288,897,069 
471,307,088 
429,604,108 


From From 
So. America. ‘Asia. 
 Doliars. Pouats. 
iti ¢: 60,310 
6,230,176 


3 
67,506,833 
139;842/330 


193,155,344 


830,752, 463 


1,368,669,105 
09,849,469 
04,556,280 
996,472,192 
944,794,152 


s "8; Gold and Silver. 318 


From 0 
Oceania, | Africa, 
PRS Doilars 

551,49 
Bat ae? 308,797 
02, 6: 


34,611,108 
37,099,795 


146,205,707 
190,008,129 


157,891,783 | 
59,128,897 
31,241,423 
72,445,253 
47,240,438 


iv 218, 437 
ae 489, 739 


75. O11; 
81,065, i 
185,195, 939 
- 54/860.306 
52,101,238 Pi 
91,722,103 
70,429,362 » 


va af 
To To To To To or mans YoY, a 
Europe. No. America. | So. Anierica. Asia. Oceania. Africa, 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars. 
41,348,088 21, 20S ERG Po eeu ris. - 1,177,846 14,1 1,110,374 
46,853,851 16,066,899 1,611,738 556,881 227,560 ,407,8 
48,116,538 16,810,597 1,133,689 3,289,000 8,9 305, 
48,175,248 18,886,434 4.587.391 1,845,224 93,668 © 233/601” 
98,930,684 23,737,078 5,969,517 2,286,290 454,814 707,563 
113,862,253 24,722,610 9,076,724 3,051,720 208,129 77,284 
310,272,818 53,325,937 16,742,100 11,067,921 5,373,49 3,227,760 
420,184,014 , 962,006 21,651,459 10,972,064 4,334,991 3,414 768 
719, 1433, 788 69,437,783 23,190,220 11, "645, 703 6,846,698 084,466 
683,736,397 94,100,410 38,752,648 19;696,820 16,460,269 5 088 a8 Bee 
1,040,167,763 187,594,625 38,945,763 64,913,807 43,391,275 19,469,849 . 
1,135,914,551 885,520,069 93,246,820 60,861,813 50,890,087 a ao 380 ; 
457,059,179 108,894,894 85,422,428 66,060,813 7,107 : 
341,7 9 516,837,597 132,310,451 117,461,635 71,936,513 Be aa 4o4 . 
0 : 617,413,013 146,147,993 115,056,620 79 102,845 29,088,917 
528,644,962 124,539,909 113,425,616 83,568,417 27,901.515 — 
477,075,727 99,323,957 114,470,493 77,764,725 28,519,751 
733,024,674 ag. 175,374 278,610,881 8,775,828 43 591,031 
1,163,758,100 9,480,371 80,249,708 109,314,490 52,733,064 
1,236,359,013 aie! 558,794 447,429,267 134,891,888 54,298,757 
37,541 | 1,288,157,869 400,646,300 607,721,118 105,662,126 85,157,432 
1792, 1,634,193,861 490,898,074 798,216,708 193.229. 039 128,658, 242° 
1,645,906.752 523,450,650 633,340,386 171,261,037 134,029;208 
2 "896,883,661 190,812,070 480,426,767 83,803,197 51,715 535 
1,045,467,963 258,716,884 436,872,090 121,757,769 58,827, 88 
1.042'899'603 281,457,638 562, '599,419 157,608,748 64,725, 


GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


YEAR. 


(rise) Imports. Exports. (Fisc.) Imports. Exports. (Fisc.) Imports. 
Ts, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Doliars. 
1830. eT 146 1,422,664|| 1904 99,055,368] 81,459,986]/1915 171,568,755 
1840. 3,085,157 3,703,373}|1905 . 53,648,961} 92,594,024]|1916. 494,009,301 
1850 . , 76,706 4,560,627) |1906 96,221,730) 38.573,591||1917. 977,176,026 
1860 . 508,786} 58,446,039/|1907 114,510/249| 51,399.176]|1918 124,413,483 
1870. 13 038. 950] 33,635,962'|1908 148, 1337, 321} 74,432,924//1919. 62,363,733 
1880 80,758,396 3,639,025)| 1909 44,003,989] 91,531,818}/1920. 150,540.200 
1890 12,943,342| 17,274,491}/1910. 43,339,905| 118,563,215)|1921 638,559,80 
1900 44,573,184 pape tae 1911 73,607,013 2,509,6 1922, 468,318,273 
1901 66,051,187| 53,185,177|/1912...] 48,936,500} 57,328,348|/1923 284,089,550) 
4902 | 52,021,254! 48, Et *950|'1913...| 69,194,025] 77,762,622|/1924. 417,025,638 
1903. 44,982, ‘027! 47, 090,595 {1914 66,538,659| 112, 038,529 
sity. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
YEAR. a YEA YEAR. 
 (Fisc.) Imports. Exports. (Bise) Imports. Exports. (Fis¢.) Imports. 
: ars. Doiiars. Doliars. Dotiars Dollars 
rey 756,109|/1904. Hoses 49,472,702||1915...) 29,110,323 
4,713,641|/1905. 27,484,865 gtay 2)|1916.. 34,154,37 
,962,367||1906 . 44,442,540 1869, iat a 35,003.56 
8,100,200] |1907 . 42,946,624 :739,073}|1918.. 70,328,153 
24,519, 1908 . 44,658,097 :921,202]/]1919.. 78,825 266 
Seep 808] aakietea) RRA toy || Topo 
73, sae 0 id — 90; 7 7 
56, eis Belli Tait, sd iat rit) 3 vy 8.098 i529. i 70,684,298 
64, 285: eal 1912. 47,050,2 64,890,6! 1923. 64,947,025 
of|ivtg s. Wile 41268, 516 Ape as 1\/1924. 79,939,985 
rig 130 259)'1914:. 1326, 6041 ~ 54,965,023 


Exports. 
—— 


Exports. 


Dollars 
146,224,148 


49,021,975 
10,206,941 


98,785, 586, 


“United Sicer aperts ani aes 


.| $23,946,353] 11,692, ace 835, 638,658||1918 
Iii]. 845;293/828] 12/534, 28/684||1919 
1,370,763,571| 23,719, Bit hs 304, 483,082]/1920. .. 
1,710,083,998] 34, 7300,722| 1,744,984, a 1921. 
'2,013,549,025) 35,771,17412, 7049,320, 199||1922. 
2,170,319,828 34,002,581 27204'322/409]|1923. 
2,428,506,358 37/377, "791(|2,465,884,149]|1924. 
1'9°329'684,025 34/895,123'2,364,579,148 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS, BY CLASSES OF MATERIALS. 


ayes Crude Mate- Foodstuffs in} Foodstuffs {Manufactures 
vis * rials for Use Crude Con- Partly or for Further | Manufactures Miscel- 


oo 
& 


: 9, i ° 
.|13,886,681,986] 70,051,387|3,956,733,373 - 
./4,223,694,335] 87,589,405/4,311, 283,740 


_ Fiscan YuAR. te Manu- dit’n, & Food|Wholly Man-|Use in Manu- Ready for laneous. 
: ; facturing. Animals. ufactured. facturing. | Consumption. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 


565,934,957 | 109,828,320 259,259,654] 267,765,916 499,215,329 8,079,822 
713,018,206 | 103,401,553 282,016,883} 309,151,989 598,367,852 7,592,542 
723,008,839 99,899,270 318,838,493 348,149,524 672,268,163 8,155,539 
731,758,513 | 181,907,266 321,204,373) 408,806,949 776,297,360 8,531,897 
792,716,109 | 137,495,121 293,218,336| 374,224,210 724,908,000 
510,455,540 | 506,993,179 454,575,404} 355,862,329 807,465,511 | 80,826,502 
‘ 535,952,043 | 380,638,102 599,059,151| 657,923,305] 1,998,298,249 | 100,306,729 

731,990,339 | 531,866,009 737.795,334| 1,191,262,523 cee 577,415 | 91,672,430 
Sidieig 6 0gps 897,324,082 | 374,978,216 1,153,702,460| 1,201,438,423] 2,185, 420,221 25,787,655 


MISSILESTI| 1,226'395,137 | 719, 340,233 | 1,783,512,167| 952,168,641 2)284;467,863 15,577,897 
alakessphe oe -1,968,639,653 | 626,566,067 | 1, pe aaa Sie 991,536,840] 2,834,848,116 13,191,980 
isis, =o’ 1,288,361,358 | 979,542,840 "779,204. 660,195,147) 2,670,347,350 8,232,315 


: 925,474,502 | 520,542,419 623,636, 399 412,054,969] 1,210,587,489 7,613,767 
prelapapsi=to 1,017,633,775 | 394,353,476 584,527,539] 486,840,183] 1,396,461,682 6,865,331 
1,302,452,932 | 203,348,604 561,801,130 595,636,779 1,554,472,575 5,982,315 


UNITED STATES DOMESTIC EXPORTS, BY SEA AND LAND. 


By SEA. 
Pet. in By Land Total by L: 
In American In Foreign Total. Americ’n Vehicles. and Bane ~ 
Vessels. Vessels. Vessels. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
90,779,252 | 1,193,220,689 | 1,283,999,941 


113,736,171 Herateeenty 1,516,260,561 


z 
z. 
18s'601'885 1,728;790,688 | 1,880,392;573 8. 
187,938,254 | 1,887,460,562 2.075,308,816 g. 


Dollars: Dowars. 
110,483,141 | 1,394,483,082 
228, 724,159 1, 744,984, ae 


m7 


169,436,090 | 1,878,323,769 047,7 5 
290,597,071 | 2,175,758,992 | 2,466,356,063 il 302,233,277 | 2,768,589,340 
499;035,673 | 3,327,030,418 | 3,826,066,091 13 507,416,794 | 4,333,482,885 
94,604,353 | 4,637,151,133 | 5,431,755,486 14. 795,408,564 | 6,227, 050 
977,718,929 | 4,165, 5,143,273,211 19.01 695,378,846 | 5,838;652/057 
1,584,173,467 | 4,632,138,533 | 6,216,312,000 25.50 | 865,149,938 | 7, 081,461,938 
3,183,663,922 | 3,866,708,250 | 7,050,372,172 45.15 898,936,934 | 7,949,309,106 


|} 2/203'296,091 | 3\398,879,596 | 5,602,175,687 39.38 783,707,989 

1,163,596,800 | 2,035,217,849 | 3,198,814,649 36.29 soLogd 738 $7699; 909.378 
1,264,894,833 | 2,036,642,595 | 3,301,364,330 38.22 585,144,558 | 3\886,681,986 
1/432,603,052 | 2)213,134,484 | 3'645,737,536 39.15 567,794,189 | 4,223,694,334 


VALUE OF CHIEF UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 


g 54, 1,096 
Furs, and manufactures 87,277,268] 82,256,526]|Fiax, hi i 
Other hides and skins. . . 140,390; "780 Spore eee Soon me eis ae et ag, B04, 38 
Wool, including mohair. |. ||162,094,897| 77,728,622||Fruits..... 
Jute, and manufactures of. .| 83}692;260 Te 308, 319 Silk goods. 


ris UNITED STATES EXPORTS— —DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. | 
_ FISCALYEAR| Domestic. Foreign. - Total. FISCALYEAR,; Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
Doll Dollars. Doltars. Dolla 
316,249,423 17,333,634] 333,576,057||1915. . 2, 716. 198. 465 52, i, 875 by 768, oo, 340. 
eGo) LOS AN] STR] ISIS Teaee aeniada] Goa ale soot ga 
Boe ol 11698,305] 83 3/8386 aoe shoei ours 


ARTICLE, 19238. 1924. ARTICLE. 1923. 1924. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
T lotbony Tawi. sate e\oee ss 658,982,855)903,975,146||Fruits..........-......0.- 71353 050 84 518.816 
‘Mineral oils, refined... 21. 324,723;8 878 356,658,290||Boards, ete. .2.....222222! 68,648,713] 82,631,713 
Autos and parts........... 132, 000;000}197,000;000|| Cotton’ cloth.» 12.1... 2222% 86,517,398] 721844790 
Mohacoo, leaf. sc s.sc +k oss 5,625, o3y 166,440,904||Machinery, electric. | 12.11! 55,531,636] 68,996,308 
Copper, & manufactures of - 1is's78'435 143,610,964||Machinery, agricultural... || 37,734,024] 60/904’888 
eg including neutral... .. eee Heys pte shoulders, cured..... 55,204, 627] 56,252,287 
38 je ee aa 3215, 28/333, BGOK. | us cheese ee 59,052,579] 50,950,504 
Wheat flour... 0222.22.02: §3,991,002| 88,201,842||Leather .) 12.2227 
Vin CDOS sy I 192,015,328] 87,712;501 ern Se * St 44,442,241) 46,003,967 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN GOODS, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 
ja Seco laine mens deca Teena atlas SLY “oan ees ghee 5 OS NE No 
ARTICLE. 1923. 1924. ; ARTICLE. 1923. 1924. 
Dollars Dolla Dollar. D 

Sugar, cane..........2++++ 365,101,105 873, 361, O68 ]| Gama tee c : 833.7 Riche 
Rieeuw lott *2211151405/796;394|35070287136]| Wood BUDD. eee eee F400 Dont ce naenta 

IGG nil. ea mace a 52551}181,639,414|206/546.254||Tin...... (Revs Rapes ae 53,557,414 
Rubber, crude........ .. «+ {169,108,499|155,234,385 Fertilizersa.64. eek aee. 63,381, 
Paper, newsprint..........| 86,311,528/101,188,493]|Tobacco, unmanufactured . .| 69,000,000 

Ser: aie cca ‘| 89,073,057|100,108,314||Vegetable olls............. ‘| 64/478,622 
Cotton goods ..| 93,374,062] 92,066,804||Oll seeds.............. 67,325,841 
Mineral Oye! eee ek, 75,579,319] 91,405, Woolen goods............/| 54'810° 


TONITED-STATES FOREIGN TRADE, BY COUNTRIES, 
(Figures Cover Years Ending June 30.) 
miports AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, BY COUNTRIES. 


Exports. 


; : CountRIES. _———— eS ee 
y es ast. j 1923. “eae 
Dollars. Dollars. - 
1,764,037 2,643,174 
y T78,716 “ 
103,629,195 } 102,207:880 
915,109 44° 
1,292'652 ' 781 
37,400,992 | 39/741; U4 
1653,333 1,567.0 


9,359,772 8,302,355 + 
151,480,834 144,211,415 269,024,157 280,4 
S444 146,816,067 293,132,434 378, 1350.36 


ae Gibraltar . 93 6,320 2,111,856 5,791 
| Greece. :.. 19,838,969 17,826,216 12,704,619 9, ass, ith 
Hungary 1,141,957 598,329 107,465 
Iceland and Faroe Islands.............. 186,543 27,616 216,586 76. a3g 
Reamer ae ek aS monoket sue 83,025,900 79, 933, 956 173,456,950 i. 312) i ee 
LP OR 2 ay SR Rae py ae 2,554,436 5,187,721 5,724,231 826434, + =a 
PIS VIRITISEE Be ae We SN 2 SoBe Sa 90,721 194,334 78,763 3,265. 
Malta, Gozo, and Cyprus Islands... ..... 127,787 99,654 1,217,327 poe aes Cue 
pee SS ee er es Mee aaa 77,933,096 ne) 735, 125 113, 510, "865 116, Ha a 
ENE hice = SE Cache ne bows She agi 18,437,870 20/663,930 32/049/328 20,283,288 
Poland and Danzig........... 3,119,835 3,123,307 12'550,965 5,500,932 
WOVSUBHA SC cao Sea citce ss 4,333,849 3,442,131 8,477,187 6,691,819 
Roumania...... 166,302 642 ,029,2 3 0 
Russia in Europe 65,280 4,926,805 10,356,948 22,451,635 “ 
Spain. ... 32,816,131 30,713,673 62,091,820 69,253,633 
Sweden. 38,841,107 35,314,248 36,996,750 eae 8 
Switzerland... . 34,870,445 37,183,389 5,036,388 8,385, prage 
t eres in Europe.. 10,794,089 7, 546,745 6,236,768 phe 306 
i ils) Re Oa Sees! OS es 52,513 54,283 5, 067, 528 094, ;50 
, United "Kingdon: | 
Tangs ge SS nS Se ears -> ae 373,442,716 284,393,637 760, pet 669 242,130,708 ~ 
RGUMMENEL (W418 ce ce ka Seive cP Soke 2 36,562,844 27,386,399 43,896,839 39,484,734 
Ee ea See ae ec 27,120,629 29,976,004 18, 561, "360 16,039,978 
- _ 
Total United Kingdom............. 437,126,189 341,756,040 "$23,276,868 
3 i Jugo-Slavia and Albania................ 165,328 256,840 1,483,524 
: PE OORL EAU EODEL 56 soins die vdicierencee ots 1,161,501,614 | 1, 065, 599,400 | 2,035, 091, 381 
NORTH AMERICA a 
: CME PEEE Sotp et ec oye ace CB ivincole cue widen 411,263,350 4 417,256,952 658,109,766 
. Central America: f 
Sep st SEN SL OTIMGLES wat c ai6!e a. chess <5 & 2,229,134 2,105,634 1,853,082 peg 
ORE HENS, Sok acted Te cows heats bet 5,191,657 4,656,761 4,199,154 was 
| RUSVEMAIA Ss aoe hice gd + vice t Sega eee « 11,264,230 . 9,260,816 5,755,382 179, "404 
i Biondiata ih. 0s ooo: sda cane 582,426 4,716,436 10,843,649 20 oe 
et a ey ee ey Ce Rhee is 5,905,628 4,678,854 batt ola 
; Panama.....: rh oh ee | hee 8,981,118 4,344,499 18, 211,471 23,818,242 
j EAS U IO jetataval oy ayenace ms oe oh - Fie's.! o,2 oe. 4, 73 9; 990 8,158,444 4, 866, 947 5,521,543 re 
° ’ Total Central America............. 37,515,158 34,148,218 wen 408,539 58,968,519 
i Z a | | | ee 
; POEMAIE hs an ceases Se sree o se 2 194,000 174,800 1,985 17,488, 
“ome SESE ae aap ag 134,637 158 po ab rs sper en 124,085,740 -s 
‘a a d St. Pierre Islands. . . Se f ? t i 
5 Rsbisondiand and Labrador... .2...... 2,261,305 2,308,769 ] 7,284,512 | 9,096,010 
“ Wet ay and Bermuda: : : 
tish— 
i en Oe 1,105,350 1,166,724 
| es aes Se ee oe a an a 575,326 . 260,931 
PPOIOD oie t eg ol kiero «vc Rate et 6,871,454 6,240,821 
nidad arid Tobago............... 5,477,679 tee 6 3 
: Bb Britian: «Solace. Syateeer 2,056,812 2/606,840 aos He 
. CARTES CCR ON cee ee 374,885,90 359,505,487 98,014 Ps. 
fi Domibican EDAD ese ac a skh s a es 5,166,7 : 755,820 804 
’ i aes LN aro BS a ee Ce ek he te pgTL 208 
Be eet | Agee BaR L. Sasatden 
ri Virgin Islands of United States........ 463 397, a". a See 
f — | | 
7 Total West Indies.................| 401,639,667 | 389,002,732 | 215,797,164 | 248,972,750 
: Total North America............. 987,510,715 | 996,470,808" 1,045,467,963 | 1,042,899,603 
, ' UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE IMPORTS. BY GRAND DIVISIONS (previous years). ~ 
North South Asia and ae 
§ Fiscat YEAR, Europe. America. America, Oceania. a il Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. . ollars._ 
; 1 239,677,075] 3 9,096,884 48, 146, "426 1,803, 35, asa 
: Vaesoral ca5ia6 gee 647765;745|2.107, 883,510 
Tole: B4'399'800] @B0a4s.843| 60L013;310|2.600.305, 
1917. eee e Aes ce Te or] 999°009°340| _ 75,911,957|2,945,655,403 
PSST hav. fedtas net 918,347,346] 567-418,257| 972,399,349] 79,911,997 2. 840,080,403 
CS tpt 436°: se 1a Boal eam seoess| 185719/930|5 238 451 114 
es a Pre eee ae EH meet PERCE RC 
i (ert thtcouen 330, oun 700,749,286! 288,8 77060 735,797,703| - 52,101,23812,6 r 


‘ 


Bes, Poe 


COUNTRIES. 1923. 


Dollars. 


1923. 1924. - 


SOUTH AMBRICA ; Dollars. Dollars, 


132,497,855 77,423,752 
2,010,289 786,2 
137,677,253 | 146,255,852 
92,097,132 92,469,525 
39,804,31 54,806,301 9,3 
7,418,208 5,784, 511 36 
1;272'299 | —_ “411,158 |---....-.+---- 4, 
478,264 947,121 1,728,653 1,662,500 
687,308 678,240 809,115 38,00 ' 
199,170 105,664 376,811 250,739 
721,123 311,689 477,796 681,731 
16,019,670 | 28,621,301 16,174,138 22,675,761 Z 
‘Uruguay. 26,525,298 6,875,439 13,483,761 17,349,432 i 
aMEnOAM AS. 712.2 eadc< da <ble-e ter - 13,898,909 14,127,349 10,277,240 15,238,664 ; 
hey Heat ea ts 471,307,088 | 429,604,108 | 258,716,884 | 281,457,638 f 
; 
(luis 140 ean GPE 36 Heer 2,447,243 2,185,862 1,763,061 670,132 ‘ 
! rmenia and Kurdistan. .11 22002222000. 19,027 114,357 21,668 279,654 ) 
PON MStindia ie ics apis eiciacl. «> ae: 2 121,674,631 | 107,935,683 27,920,796 34,134,610 
POE a meas - _26,607,2 23,794,471 $31,986 1,868,202 
1] 1301856405 | 143, 137,483 6,783,236 7,156,113 ‘ 
Other British Hast 145,716 2,104 167,227 | a ~. 492,690 
169,619,408 | 157, ssi, ,757 96,851,718 | ~ 124,426,852 ; 
60,297 7,651 924,763 2,606,299 : 
' 
Cie Ad SS oA 34,851,721 36,325,159 7,562,638 9,503,008 
724,06 18,319,916 2,413,792 4,153,405 
SE BON pe MN SABE : 12,061 08,545 204,914 
Pore k SANT 02 1,183,992 1,753,851 ; 
Take eck, 22,5 26, 
2 ae a a a RD 19,055,359 19,253,102 f 
PEI 6 EO NES Nae eae ee 212,973,582 | 283,291,351 
jung, leased territory...........-. 6,089,165 , 11,289,9' 5 
| Palest @.and SYTla.. oe. e. 3,382,960 2,536,716 ] 
fot, os fy Crip eee: ae Aa 606,79 261,492 { 
74°757,909 90,164,680 44,054,419 55,701,380 3 
223,576 97,005 99, 3358,456 
35,325 152;402 833,455 915,574 5 
7,867,686 4,866,179 718,013 408,696 ; 
65,4 82,851 2,9 07 j 
Chet GOS GHA PRE eee 996,472,192 | 944,794,152 | 436,872,090 | 562,599,419 : 
fpebwadevdsiratvey {Fe salie atk ; 
UL Pio i cite RY Oo eae Se 54,718,560 31,989,715 96,310,785 | -128,643,761 : 
dG oS ean eee Se 910,132 953,650 386,419 "648,647 , 
GNSS EG SAS ae oe ~ 1,404,369 1,243,692 996,557 1,056,304 
Re RR clothe aces 15,367,149 12,983,480 23,788,442 27,020,981 4 
© Bil Soo RE Na 45,043 69,901 75,566 239,055 
1c 8 STOO a eepoes 72,445,253 47,240,488 | 121,757,769 | 157,608,748 


18,229 


172 5,227 5,227 
672,473 1,182,864 366,770 471,072 


14,897,266 14,048,428 7,626,052 7,733,796 

25,607,282 32) 07, i708 

Bieeeiete reese tee rice 2/149'638 1838270 

Egypt. (Be wih ts Rae Coe £0 ae ge a eae 46, 486, 771 28,164,918 6,584,256 6,048,688 


ia and EA EVA IS, Sess 2,188,504 2,158,297 6,388,231 5,040,258 
=) Meow Atrioa.s sss. sk ecw a gon 465,819 705,053 1,514,292 2,123,565 
0,564 > 44,389 26,715 


53,401 8,501 175,555 
143/198 231/450 32 
232;731 337,783 . 2,380;232 1,629,314 


East 7,246,986 2,296,077 2,656,622 3,423.66: 
spanish _ Other Portuguese Africa. ‘ 386,628 12,369,527 546,470 771,485 
Spanish 79250) i Sif Sraiafain’s lswtafs fore tetall Wee viele v-pel lee Mey 1,132,391 400,711 


3 ‘Total PUTER Aeais days Sina)s, 5 ye. sete eens 91,722,103 70,429,362 58,827,286 64,725,413 
Ap ee Grand elie a eee ee 3,780,958,965 | 3,554,138,268 | 3,956,733,373 4,311,283,740 ~ 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS BY GRAND DIVISIONS (previous years). 


een 
S225 
Be 
Ao 


gis North South Asia and 
, Frscau Ynar. Europe. America. America. Oceania, Africa. Total. 
- ———$_$_—_—_—_____. ——— a : 
Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. g 
fy 486, 298, 729| 528, 644, 962) 124,529,909] 196,994,033] 2 Yd 
1,971,434,687| 477,075,727| _991223,957| 192'235,218 38 19751 2a8h 00148 ’ 


4,67. } 5 
Her ert 1,163,758,100; 259,480,371 458, ,564,198] 52,733,064 S200 018 304 


4,644,937,841|1,288,157,869| 400,646,300} 813,383,244 
P 4,863,792,739]1,634,193,861 490,898,074] 991,445,747| 128/658,242|8, 108,988,663. 
pos 3,408,522,000]1;645,906,752 523,450,650] 804,601,423] 134,029;208|6,51 510,033 — 
i eG ENG Cer Aare 2,067,515,259| 896,883,631| 190.812,070 564.229.9641 51,715,535 377 Bh!) 


a ae yt) 


‘ j ' 
Cite eadae Imports and Botertt: Electric Railway YS. Sits 
"IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS (YEARS ENDED JUNE 30). , 
A. 4 ‘ ’ ——<——— 
Fy ‘ CustoMs DisTRicrs. oe Se ara Eton } 
| _|___ 1923. 1924. ey IGoR 1924. 
: Connecticut (Bridgeport ae AE cn 7 POT1O a89 ” 307,610 pote 628 eS 708 
Georgia (Savannah)...../ 2.22.21.) , 25,282/059 24°550,773 ; 
Malne and New Haripahire (Portland, Me.)} 28290076 Be oo Ade eer reine o8 
Massachusetts (Boston) 2722220000020) — gee RBS | oBBS82088 | Uuz4so.28e | Bok ans 
New werk OVEWEOUS) fe cok. on, os ccc de 1,774,651,516 | 1,667,567,171 | 1,430/178,697 3) 5on) jas. 139 
North ‘arolina (Wilmington) ............ 12,327,847 ,615,304 14,958,578 | °" 14,958,464 
Phila elphia {Philadelphia) Se Set Os 215;198;632 203,800,737 125,586, 886 96,419,514 
re = Ae CSN BORD) Sess 5 ey. concedes rs 7,201,043 8,779,603 5,286,068 6,331, 898 
x ode Island (Providence)............... 11,976,788 9,016,575 315222 < 33) 269 
ae Carolina (Charleston).............. 8,013,435 11 3462588 14,579,680 22, 975, 829 
Blaine CNMPTOIK) s Cie. os. A. neice See oe 13,012°946 12,794,863 155;531,840.| 198,426,450 
Prone ae ale ek oo nd xe 2,539,23 2,309,489,9: ; 
ee nett “coast Patera 539,229,041 | 2,309,489,927 | 1,981,834,117 | 2,150,525,740 _ 
TREN SS 18,855,689 20,643,679 54,622, 
Galveston (Galveston) 224. 58: cede. oa... 287068,910 37,354,862 414.493 O08 siPas: ay ; 
bite OMGHUEY a5 sities. osc keter oo vce 2,989,669 6,144,705" 39,517,398 36,398,584. 
New Orleans (New Orieans).............. 166,562,711 177,859,368 | 346,181/392 | 326,283,310 _ 
Sabine (Port Arthur)..............2.0... 11,956,109 7,512,650 56,775,609 61,345,346 
4 iN SR ee eee ee | 228,433,0 
arizon tts os soni ae ea | : = 88 | 249,515,264 | 911,589,129 | 1,034,137,053 
INOPRIRA cuir h Gogtacme f° ce Sar.) 10,736,737 11,037,060 9,999,761 it, \ 
El Paso (El Paso). 3a Sear a aes 3,110,831 6,625,915 11993! hoa i ee" 935. rt 
San Antonio (San Antonio) /2122221221¢2: 3,723,420 2'836,968 35,315,697 | 41,259,949 
A ih ae eR a oe ee eee 17,570,9 - 
jet Spaciaié eau baannioae : 88 20,499,943 57,088,982 64,821, 905. rae. 
NEM, ones Se Rae. <3 a 621,297 510,838 1,252,810 
? Hawaii (Honolulu)... 1.1.2! if 8,015,317 9,251,848 . 153115527 Veos's08 
Los Angeles (Los Angeles) - = 39; 9,998,206 206 37,298,452 31,268,276 52,974,959 
Oreron (Portland) 2 oc ts.cns osecs ce. os 10,388,435 40,437,655 65,211,909 
San Francisco (San Francisco)............ 188" 012; oye 141,056,210 157,241,054 167,337,984 
Washington (Seattle).................... 239,244,882 | 287'716,384 87,428,125 | °138/917, 1385 
Total... Mra, Sobsie feats «8 473,487,071 | 486,222, 3 
Buffalo © (Buftalo) wy aes | te 596,993 7 = sear | teres - 
OME ee Bake a set be ,596, ,519,668 | 179,795,553 | 156,331,753 
Chicago (Chicago) YW Se. ata? FS SEY | 43/936,856 45,599,189 33,369,798 12/948'276 
RyAKoea(PEmbMB), o2nc55..8% us stesiehas ss | . 29/290;362 23,126,996 41,176,668 42/088,184 
Duluth and Superior (Duiuth).. “i 16,442'679 17,803,468 39,811,416 28/359,094 
Michigan (Detroit)............ xX 82°827,077 86,569,468 | 218,747:760 | 218,889,106 | ~ 
Montana and Idaho (Great Fall 4 4,397,988 2,880,022 x 590) :267,957 
Ohio (Cleveland).............. : 14'641,905 17)541,587 38,349,794 33,529,085 
Rochester (Rochester).,...... ; i ,769 5,435)464 473,106 9,506,582 
St. Lawrence (i re aeons wees 180,856,599 134; 165,489 74,028,821 73,233,744 
Vermont (St. Albans)...........+.-....0 41,994,613 42'323'963 46,167, 588 44,130,973 | 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee)... -.-..-0...2..-. 4,473,175 4'889,546 2;866,294 867,603 
EPOtAICA see a ral Beers pS ae SM ae 494,855,516 | 457,854,860 | 687,281,698 | 624,152,357 ‘8 
Gram tories see. ica owas de 3,780,958,955 | 3,554,138,268 | 3,956,733,373 | 4,311,283,740 
ports in Interior Districts totaled—(1923) | Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Memphis, and Salt y 
¢ $27, "383.261; (1924) $30,556,107. There were no] Lake City. 
¥ exports from those districts which include Denver, Parcel post exports in 1924 were $10, 168 Eth 
4 - Indianapolis, Des Moines, Louisville, St. Paul, | There were no separate figures in 1923. 
] ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. aie 
> (Data by the Bureau of the Census.) fats 
ss 4 MILES SINGLE TRACK OPERATED. gaat MILES SINGLE TRACK OPERATED. 3 
a E. anna RRR Re ane 
he 1917. 1912. 1922 1917. TOI25 og 
. 4,773.36]  4,485.81|| West Virginia... 422.06 395.15 330.18 
4462.11]  4,269.53||Rhode Island...) 402.54 453.61 435.37 - 
; 4'236.11| 3,999.22||Alabama....... 364.50 369.35) 308.80 
*441.43| 3/185.73]|Oklahoma...... 323.81 301.51 251.56 
bi 3'022.08]  2:605.28||Louisiana..... . 304.80 330.59 285.10 
. 3'055.88|  2,950.96||South Carolina.. 301.40 313.56 228.08 
Y "355.58|  2,323.38|| New Hampshire. 263.46 269.34 268.15 
q 1768.37)  1;,526.25|| North Carolina.. 215.55 227.63 190.26 
a 1368.06]  1,308.97||Nebraska...... 06.05 210.99 214.46 
f 1,093.65 959.01]|Dist. of Col 198.54 194.87 188.46 
,079.72 993.22||Florida........ 197.04 183.03 
1,015.45 783.87||Idaho.......... 149.46 155.40 129.13 
a 94 721.42|| Arkansas 120.32 121.83 i 
az 1,021.69 $91.17||Vermont....... 116.11 125.55 120.83 
fe : 1.28 849.11||Montana....... TA CT14 26 120.92 99.22 
; 774.62 719.74|| Delaware....... 105.87 101.95 99.37 
Minnesota... .. ; 655.90 538.48|| Mississippi... .- 97.91 124.17 118.57 
Oregon........ 612.01 603.13 549.19||Arizona........ 44.12 52.89 46.24 
Kansas.......-|. 581.20 581.69 493.91|| Wyoming. ..... 22.84 23.05 22.91 + 
Maine. zsie 62+ 4 566.08 571.52 530.49|| North Dakota. - 20.66 24.42 19.18 
cee ae |e ne 
entucky...... : 0 3 02. ew Mexico. ...|. * ig r 
Bran at 494.53 : 447.36 360:03) Nevada........ 4.52 11-56} 11.27 
450.60|' 449.69 3311 United States.| 43,933.88] 44,808.31] 41,032.91 
430.81! 467.16 - 


A Ecosse on electric railways totaled -12,665,300,050 in 1922. 


~ 


“SUMMARY OF AMERICAN RAILWAY OPERATIONS. — : 
(Interstate Commerce Commission's figures. They cover calendar years, Class I. roads.) 
OPERATING REVENUES (STATED IN DOLLARS). 


_ Passenger. 


Vide baa 548,064,552} 34,800,202} 69,762,396) 2, eh 616,193) 
See 190,490,17 2,215,472 3,412, 17: 9,876,646 
Pte bib 4 y 13,243,025 19,285,276 $08, 328,385) 
; 42°988,585| 60,490,653) 2,331,069,513) 132)518 


93,247,284| 15: : "235,662 


515,421,765] 33,643,499] 63,179,620) 2,557, 872,016 59,449 
24,179,365 2,086,462 3,811,561 Ad 
139,037,603] 13,104,575 2,037, 38,393 
397,676,060] 42,192,085 550,473} 2,146, 132,423 


91,026,621 2 ‘ 235,701 : 
ES ace 539,419,147) 35,013,169|  37,021.443}2,496,590,401 59,414 y 
bate 26'351,428] 2'208,294| "1/908, 100} 192,474,981 5°415 
Ar 145'784.605| 14,430,536 5 : 3833 
Sees eR 442'502,938| 44,267,963 748,473 131.776 j 
1,154,058,118| 95,919,962 74,55 $234,969 
iets 585,088,000] 53,740,438 ; : 59,057 
2 2217167'328°778| _ 26,957,033 g 07/888,836) - 5/361 
panies. 530,826 180'395°839 7300, 29'507| 766,67 ~  38°386 
aE Ns 526,037,461 5 131,619 
1,287,423,443| 150,816,975 : 225,417, 234,424 
Mave 513,144,751| 24,680,027 20,955 024, 59,702.09 ; 
ae 31,323,694 2, 5,234.60 x 
[ae ’596,957| 161,326,033 - 38°107.47 
Cae: 1.438°733.401| 474/215,788| 247303,305 131,384.63 
_ |3,556,918,712|1,180,010,266| 57,456,159] 15 j 234,428.79 | 
ae 447,417,367| 20,630,519 60,197.57 ‘ 
“15257 1754576811263| 188'586,632| _ 8,582,764 Fe eoe 310 Teai8e 43,335.69 r 
SOS : 5{> 396,667.430| 24°349'879| 45,750,925 1,903,105,255| 130,771.88 
53,563,162| 126,231,839[4,926,593,9571 234,305.44 ; 
_ OPERATING EXPENSES AND OPERATING INCOME (STATED IN DOLLARS). 
i 
On Trans- Other and Operating 5 
of Way. of Equip. On Traffic.| portation. Total. neome. ‘ 
351,629,185| 742,646,751| 35,096,98211,139,078,577 364, 327,137| 484,687,989 $ 
38'691/092| | 60,989/467| | 2.278.549 79,905,183 173,061,777 ‘ 
114°898'182] 174°724/132| 17; 096, 492 5 
326,158.233| 496,530,238 f 
$21,376,694 |1,474,890,588 P 
@rn.........{ 308,267,458 624,308,768 
349 26,450,086| _ 521352/402 
Seals 96'859'356| 149°357.078 4 
ea 304,604'312| 433/9811667 348)334,481, . 
736,181,212 |1,259,996,915 855,796,437 ‘ 
Mine Wiss ane toa) ) 
813,070,995] 603,232,113 275,492, 
28,002,861 44°954/968| - 1'862'560 150; BSNL RO ; 
ree OrT sot | 182'908'383| 18093260] Qoassosl4| 589047.803| _|4.053-459 ; 
319,577,298| 455,243,049| 35,204/943] 862/006,142|1,755,126,568| 314,873,402 - { 
: 764,662,651 (1,256,338,463 ; ¢ 687,710,850 
+ 1920, |Bastern........ -,| 413,315,375 } 
a ’"|Pocahontas. |.) : 29/101,141 1 8 3 i296 "184,032,3 1 ees 800 
outhern........ 139'930,687 B004.7 17'860,996 
eee 452'156,354 145/381,795 
112,844,175 
186,250,016 ; 
1.034, 427| ’ 65,570,059] '1417048.5 25,692,001 
Fi8s| 2997161969 560,243, 301| 49" 918,265 
Et RS 19°739,008 826, 278; 152|1,676,803,713 303,038,154 154 
564,808,436 i 
243,340,513 7 
99:275,081| 175,300:779| —9,165,623| "306.344'563| '609,988.3 : 
268, Bro red 394/263) 009} 18, 624,136| 748,499,086 |1,486 ae st atts ayy 


721,803,571 — 
d Deficit. Operating income is the difference b 
~ plus taxes and Oper revenues. SPECS OORT EAE Toten OR AER Operating a it > a 


, - Net operating income (1920) $58,151,863; (1921) $615,945,614, ineludi 
for adjustments on guaranty period reserves; (1922) $776,880,593; (1923) 89 7637 368 of $8) 857,000, 


—-. 


+ er a , eye a3 nix wen 


Bit _ | NET RAILWAY OPER- 
Miles OPERATING OPERATING ATING INCOME. 


iy Roan. 


Oper- REVENUE. — EXPENSES. (d@, Means Deficit). 
b “1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
ke Doltars. Dollar. Dollars Dollars Dollars. | Doltars. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe] 8, bre 203, retty ra a 10% ‘506, 330 1st, 687, 273|140,356,508|40, 815,194)35,509,010 ~ 


Atlanta, Birming. & Atlantic. 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
Bangor & Aroostook........ 
Boston & Maine. .......... 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburgh . 
Central of Georgia......... 


1220 568,640] 4,237,132 d162,492| @460,5 
4, (861 80° £82,311] 70,823,346 59° 868,429] 52,033,448] 15,496,609 14,416, 320 
5,2121255,594, ne 200,843;170]199;323,961 165,021,375|42.133,130)23,735,006 
> Oi8 6,769,803] , 7,436,968] 5,079,775 5,501,677| 1,712,074] 1,656,892 
2,287] 86,193,418] 79,800,123] 75,254,893] 67,054,397| 2,987,415] 6, 
590| 22,024,116] 16,756,681| 20,176,567] 16,343,726| 29827656] 55 ,680 


Central of New Jersey ...... 625) 57,383,653] 49,488,471] 48,550,288] 42'197,422| 4,583,236) 3,375,154 
Central Vermont........... 434] 8(627,980] 7,626,626] 7,677,080] 6,520;101| 150,720) 400,776 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2,558]101,975,798 83,511,562] 78,889,781| 66,118,032]19,135,359|14,410,330 


Chicago & Alton....... 
Chicago & East Illinois. 
: Chicago & Northwestern. 
Chicago, Burl'gt’n & Quincy . 
Chicago Great Western . 
Chic., Indianap. & Louisville. 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific. . 
. Chic,, St. P., Minn. & Omaha 
SClev., Cin., Chic. & St, Louis 
Golorado & Southern....... 
Delaware & Hudson........ 


050] 33,588,193 7,593,925] 25,389,228 23,647,590] 5,319,568 1,532,189 
945] 28,405,408 24,731,348) 24,279,112] 21,134,733] 3,324,116] 2,721,469 


9,401)171,270,661 164,916,470]134,290,379]126,777,703|25,365.567 25,152,173 
1,496] 25,723,707] 24,224,788} 21,431,016} 21,274,235 2\118,674] _ 265,183 
657| 17,923,548] 16,031,586] 12,943,458] 12,161,144] 2,353,034] 1,809,847 
11,011]169, ,628,538] 156,950,628]134,999,228| 129,596,696 20,167,713]13,284,245 — 
7,635] 124,628,438]119,204,558| 100,272,892] 95,760,795 14,121,464 13,934,471 
1,749 28,363,234] 27,801,007| 23,516,147] 22,297,051| 3,028,915] 3,812,671 
2,408] 94,941,444] 84'665,690| 72,114,741] 64,858,313] 16,691,901] 13,747,229 
1,099] 12,675,913] 13,196,236] 11,154,293] 10,894,665| 792,495! 1,061,877 
888] 47,194,777| 37,722,123 py gored 35,485,397 sora Gress 


/ 


Delaware; Lack: & Western.| 993) 88,490,646] 74,873,605] 69,968,455] 64,145,813]13,443,543] 6, 

Denver & Rio Grande West'n} 2,593] 34,587,497] 33,350,594] 30,030,670) 26,304,805] 3,231,815] 5,558,452 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 5,862,546] 4,492,354| 4,693,351] 3,972,528 606,570 ,962 
\ El Paso & Southwestern. 1,140) 12,649,044] 11,389,663] 9,329,824] 7,727,061) 2,001,355] 2,504,690 


0 ris . ) 
<td pee 106,874,103] 108,070,145]100, 101, 7524/18,320,413] 644,910 
“ 5 998] 13,427,625] 10,771,330| _9,431,825| 3,165,911] 2,699,262 

Great Northe’ -| 8, 38a 130, Ore, 772|103,452,937| 86,750,523) 79,636,038|24,731,992|17,276,598 
. Guit, Golorads « & Santa Fe. . 
Tilinois Central. !.......... 
Internat. & Great Northern . 
Kansas City Southern...... 
Lehigh Valley... .-. -....06-. 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. . 
Louisville & Nashville...... 
dMaine Central. :. 2... sce.ss 
Michigan Central.......... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
cae” St.P.&s. Ste Marie 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 
Mo., Kan, & Tex. of neg, 
Missouri Pacific. 
Mobile & Ohio......... 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Li = 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 
"I N. Y., N. Haven & eee 


1,160] 15,806,608] 14,674,116] 12,542,633] 12/280,300| 2,236,297] 1,318,388 


1,335] 75,935,153 erg 66,754,214} 59,023,940} 6,573,120] — 590,084 
1,191] 24'829,341] 20,115,000] 18,852,849] 16,882,353] 3,687.371| 1,425.390 
5,040}136,375, '673}121, 140,207|109,865,090 +4 600,025|20,673,143|17,637,714 

2 265, 2 1 1383] 1,983,142 43 


1 7 
4,396| 49,345,336] 47,107,105] 37,615,134] 36,442,851] 8,204,096} °7 
etis 34,911,504] 33,566,591| 26,745,160| 22,687,900] 7,553,554 
477} 21, 60 414} 21,469,110} 16, 883, 159} 16,995, 801 1,256,035: 


Lies 20, 112; 17,878,005} 15,837,060] 13,834, 221 2,695,009) 2 

1/258] 24/801; 73h 22;353,763| 21,453,047| 19,207,688] 3,061,971] 3,094,209 
6,899 430; 593, 628 363,616,474|325,822,690|290,466.061 70, 667, 192]53,973 003 
1/696] 57,477,379| 50,948,424! 43'938,162| 39,060,665| 9,198,854 8,373.84 


- N. Y., Ontario & Western. . 569] 13,937,366] 12,341,9 12,158,349 , 10,985,547 1,006,956 
Norfolk & Western......... 2,238) 95,494,687 50,4543 72,623,799 67, 977,202)19,877,677]18, 628408 
Norfolk Southern. ......... 9,386,653] 8,412,957) 7,125,645 595,435| 1,367,528 375 


, Northern Pacific........... 
Northwestern Pacific....... 97| 7,994,091] 8,008,843] 5,908,323 5,705,934 1,378,793 1,563,167 
Oregon Short Line......... 2,367| 38,782,096] 36,779,501] 28,454,465] 26,640,759] 6,034,182] 6,825,884 
 Ore., Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co.| 2,237] 30,227,112 eu ET aS pe 26,401,191 1,094,393]d1,376,275 
Panhandle & Santa Fe....., 858] 8,880,456} 8,119,1 6,969,577| 7,126,996] 1,258,046) 236,6 
Pennsylvania.......... ce = 484|721,397,408| 646,352, 108 590,518,030]534,118,684|83,356,849| 73,405, '328 
Pere Marquette............ 8] 45,965,737| 38,397,934] 34 '371,097]| 28,911,264] 7,086,372| 6,081, 1196 
Philadelphia & Reading..... i 126|104,948,371] 81,934,751 ae. 735,656] 62,055,322|21,813,109]14,328 714 
St. Louis, ‘Brownsville & Mex. "550| 6,147,806 5,111,852] 3,589,548] 3,442,582 1,905,563] 1,142,882 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ... . 4,751] 85,627,607] 79,170,251 62,540,811] 59,143,768|18,484,458| 15,490,000 


St. Louis Southwestern..... 


r 


1,921] 26,198,248] 23,286,737] 21,142,197] 17,941,396 3,928,973) 4,392,085 


1/909] 25,604,899] 24:392'120] 19,946,023] 18,513,132] 3,963,151| 4,192,458 F 
6,220] 186,763, 1671174,765,348]150,023, 1276 135,973,884|24,863,440|26,752,737 ~ 


768} 19,594,128) 18,221,027; 15,185,980] 13,786,591) 2,682,831) 2,928,772 - 


969] 20,842,524] 18,548,233] 12,929,102} 11,389,141] 6,111,138, erat 
7] 8 7 9, 11 15, ,763 — 


s 


’ 172} 17, A 
1,863] 94,798,042) 83,426,407] 67,639,532 59, 576,357|19,388,175| 18,066,109 
4,288,7 15,337,709] 825,341 83,800 


2,001/133,940,586]125,246, ey 107,816,094 99, 988,856| 13,277,728] 12, 1074, 160 “, 


931 
bay tt 102,002,060] 96,076,067] 80,364,810 72 154,710] 17,100,557|19, 5 513 


St. Louis So’west’n of Texas . 807 708,596 ,611,69 "061,11 8,615,435} d546,337]d1,279, 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 739| 6,455,495 arian’ 69 421,59: 5,263,282 ; ; 

Seaboard Air Line.......... 3,576] 52,249,110 8] 40,342,259] 36,222,883) 7,957,9' 4,230,570 

MOCREEMOTED wists ste «262s oo. 6,971|150,467,985 138° res '3471112;414,259] 97,170,133/28,128,137]20,472,778 

Southern Pacific........... 11,119 271,662,942] 248, 949,885] 194, 153,292|182,008,837|51,569,997|44,730,702 
. Spkas Pacdhe i746. ). wena a i, ,592,4 31,381,795] 24,981,6 494, ,237,535| 3,6 a 

Bee PI MIONPACHICS : icicle nd ccc oe 3,709]117,479,916| 107,842,566] 79,094,064] 73,921,927|28,844,300/26,621,319 
; a TULSA lenses ok SW oan 3 541] 20,328,348] 19,009,444] 13,611,421] 12,439,391) 5,872,092) 5,373,544 
‘ BEL a ata iyo Rain Bye Se 2,473| 66,617,636] 57,662,496] 52,033,495] 48,021,297] 8,941,275) 4,107,421 | 
vi! Western Macon: o5.. a. 2 1043! 14,/138/648] 12,494,040 10,673,526! 9,826,714| 3,004,525! 1,966,442 

RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES, JANUARY-JUNE, 1924. 
pe ee tt lates ae Ds PINES AE DEL EON IRE (HO IRL NENT 
i 6 Mos. ENDED JUNE 20. 6 Mos. ENDED JUNE 30. . 
4 ACCOUNT. 1924. 1923. ACCOUNT. 1924. 1923. 

: ve. 2,871,752,765|$3,098,753,735|| General........... $84,598,220] $80,504,851 
‘g Tote geoting ig ae marae Ag 2'0 068,494,911 ie 271,672. 2'266|| All other. ......... 18,050,849 20,086,728 
7 Paraneeh. ara Rehdyrere 529,010,131 539,162,584 Net operating rev..... 597, 919, "845 653,133,688 © 
e VTA. oi <.cipiauss 00k» ope 48,214,238 45,306,84611° Taxes”... vs ois faves 162,083,697] 160,739,303 

EXxPress)s vee see ane 70,767,913 77,422,229)| Uncollectible,...... 1,066,515 eerae 
All other. .... d 155,265,530] | 165,190,510}|Operating income..... 434,769,633 91,583,94 
Tot. operating exp.. 2,273,832,920| 2,445,620,047 Equipment rents. ..|Dr 33, 692, 622/Dr 34, 263, "343 

Maint. of way & st. 382,587,332} 375,736,896]; Joint facility Tents. . Dr _ 10,093,154/Dr 10, 473,418 


SON 642°214'924| be. 312, '010|| Net railway op. income 390,983, (857 446, 847, 186 
Bee ane: 49,060,360 45.852,597||Op. ratio—per cent. . 78.92 


_ * “Sleeping and parlor car surcharge in DEESCUE SE revenue for 1924 as follows: six months, $17,687,704, 


P p1OF ava Talk months, $17.327,861. 


Pt eceporiation os 1, 097,321,235| 1,192,126,965!! Average mileage rep.. 235,968. 30 235,768.03 


Sou pA oe ws ) % AD: 
ae ware “United SatoRot, Repeiiitee Espen 819 


8,463] 160,425,965] 146,100, 437|132,507,531|119,191,134|15, 843,375)17,036,305 ie 


J . 


. 320, Railway Securities, Debt, Revenue Ratios and Shareholders. — ¢ 


= \ RAILWAY STOCKS, BOND AND DEBT. — r EP sale 
i re is (Excludes returns for switching and terminal companies.) © ; pA Tage 
Common Preferred Mortgage - Total Funded , Total Railway 
YEAR (Fiscal). Stock. Stock. Bonds. Debt. ; Capital. ; 


_——————— | | $$ $$ $$ $$ $$ — Ce ET — 
651,305 8,015,943,172 | $11,130,135,443 | $19,752 536,264 
51088282 £31 86,360/426 11,185,514,385 | "19,796, 125,712 
1,376,279,858 8,496,370,538 11,566,541,553 20,247,301,257 
1,394,956,920 9,047,182,748 12,133,064,357 21,127,959,078 


174557758,761 | 9,254,546,150 | 12'033,289,512 | 21,092,072,245 


Re PLO ROH WS Ss ty aie Poe oes 854 1'834011,047 ! 10,430,501,114 atOR EEE 22'290,101,185 
- ~~@ Govers only roads of Class I. and II. and their non-operating subsidiaries. These two classes com- 
is prise over 98 per cent. of all the roads. 
Nrivig RAILWAY INVESTMENT AND NET CAPITALIZATION. 
5 sy (Excluding switching and terminal companies.) 
Capital Securities 


Property Outstanding in the] Capital Stock. Bonds. 
Investment. Hands of the Public (Funded Debt). 


YEAR 
(Fiscal) . 


Rte eiteres rjatre sohsiae ss $15,087,600,650 $5,766,093,888 $9,321,506,762 
BOG art ie ee ae oc Teas Sa 15,330,131,446 ,810,231,391 - 9,519,900,055 
ae 15,719,696,925 6,011,404,923 9,708,292,002 
) 441,420,38: 16,307,502,580 6,125,570,387 | 310,181,932,193 


16,336,300,429 6,314,570,354 | 10,021,730,075 


16,332,578,328 6,415,963,044 9,916,615,284 
16,401,786,017 6,582,809,245 9,818,976,772 
16,454,339,035 6,732,278,684 _| 9,722,060,351 


17,082,875,993 6,673,423,777 | + 10,409,452,216 
17,279,726,169 | 6,751,349,854 10,528,376,315 


ee ete sees t 20,080,100, 209 OE A Se 
Figures for 1913 and 1914 cover only railways of Class I. and 11. and their non-operating subsidiaries. 
The property investment in 1922 was $20,590,200,117. : 
RAILROAD DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST ON FUNDED DEBT.. 

ARs a (Excluding switching and terminal companies.) 

‘ ———$ $$$ $ — 

. Rate on Total Inter- 
est and 


Propor- 
Stock Paying |tion to All] Rate on | Dividend Paid in Interest 
Dividends. Stock. |All Stock.| Stock. Dividends. on Debt. Dividends, 


Dotlars. Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
64.73 .64 17 


4. ie 400,315,313 | 454,436,418 854,751,731 

66.14 22 6.37 369,077,546 |@465,947,020 | 835,024,566 

64.39 13 7.97 451,653,346 |@485,852,400 | 937,505,746 

| 846,562 60.45 80 6.29 328,477,938 | 498,732,475 827,210,413 
+---| 5,279,427,954 60.38 91 6.48 342,109,396 | 494,785,239 836,894,635 


+75 366,561,494 | 501,236,053 
6.81 381,851,548 
‘ 339,185,658 
335,241,935 
i 331,102,938 641, 
059,843,975 456,482,092.| 577,373,586 
321,347,138 338,805,695 | 569,341,436 


ae cha hee] paly yg of Lapeer 8 hee en age non-operatin, leanne ig 
a Me ‘02 xes and assessments in , for Class I. carriers and their non-operating subsidiaries 
totaled $301,413,784, excluding $779,749 Canadian taxes, $641 Cuban taxes, and $1, 

_ by States. These amounts were charged to income. ’ a sores cp ier gh = 
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wha RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES HAVE 627,930 SHAREHOLDERS. a) 
_ The railways in the United States own more than|{ Of the 8,301 there were 958 individ’ 
one-quarter of American railway stocks—$2,389,615,- | With 1,082,588 shares; 1,092 estates, With 1,533 061 
fi 047 out of 8 total share valuation of $9,140,964,901 | Shares, indivi 
1 - on Dee. 1922, according to an inquiry made % 
-—s _ by the Tnterstate Commerce Commission. ial Minto hacen re 565.838 shares cad 
_____ Their holding of railway bonds, on the same date, } the number of railway shares held by other railroads 
7 ores oa. r50 060 of a total railway bond valuation | Pan those issuing the shares was 24,638,407. — 
I os } 7 v> » 'e 
‘Thus, of a total of railway capitalization, Dec. 31, | Southern Pacifi ‘ 
1922, amounting- to $22,290,101,185, almost one. | N.Y. Central; hoes; Great Notueen: 30716) 
i quarter in value, or $5,010,375,016, was owned by | Northern Pacific, 25,780; New Haven, 25,249: 
the railways, Chicago, Milwaukee & St; Paul, 20.549; Chicago & 
aan @ proportion of bonds on Dec. 31, 1916, w: Ss alley, 12,325; 
$2 135,086,517 out of $11.2 02,607,096. 8S | Illinois Central, 10,783; the Erie, 9,571; the Southern, 
“he number of Outstanding railway shares | phia & 
_—- was 97,475,776 and the m Own 
Bai 980, on Dee a . aaiber of shareholders was ege | woman owns 50,500 Pennsylvania Railroad 
- gythess figures, gathered by the commission, cover | Pittsburgh & Lake Erle, one womat owns 39,000 
, ass I, roads and their non-operating sub-]| shares of Chesapeake & Ohi hehe? 


sidiaries—all the lin hio; two women own 
| country, es of any consequence in the|,36,405 shares of the Santa Fe; two women own 


ioe 86,300 shar ly 5 
There were 8,301 persons, Porporations, estates, | one WOInAt Owns Sb Oe nate on ec ee 


_ and partnerships, comprising, on Dec. F 
_ the twenty largest holders, In’ each rallway.’ of the | paciye 204 two women own 48,451 shares of Union 


aa 


suran 
wned $1,681,242,371 of railway bonds 


gre. a! Nae Peek 


_» stock of that rail ; + i, 
80,878,322 shares, and their total holdings were | | Life insurance companies in New York State in 


ee ee 
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321° 
rae” fe RAILWAY MILEAGE BY tinea Ly 
‘3 Pro- Pro= 
‘ port’n STATE Pes ‘Portn STATE Total port’n 
oy to Tot. oR Jan. 1, OR an. 1, /to Totl 
’ mil’ge'| TERRITORY. 1933. Nines _ TERRITORY. 1923. | Mil’g 
}; in U.S.) in U.S. n US 
ny a = 7 
Pe. Mites: | Pct. aatiee. Pein | 
2.14/) Massachusetts. .| 2,102.51 -84||Rhode Island... 210.69 -08 
-98!|Michigan...... 7549 | 3.41//South Carolina.} 3,765 21] 1.50 
2.01)]Minnesota .. 811. 3.52//South Dakota..| 4,276.31 tra 
California 3.3 Mealestppt t3 : 1.69)|'Tennessee... ... 4,022.30) 1.61 
Colorado. 2.07||Missouri.:..:.. 059.2 3.22||Téxas . . 3 y 6.45 
. Connecticut. : 4 ontana:..:.: 4 2:01)/Utah. . . 4.73 -86 
+13} Nebraska. ..... 5 2.47||Vermonit. . ). 42 
2:11||Nevada. . 2,161.17] .86/|Vireinia;.///7] 4695.41] 1188 
2.87 | New Hampshire 1,239.31 .50}|Washington,...] 5,479.39] 2.19. 
1.15||New Jersey . 2,313.81 -92|/West Virginia. .| 4,047.38] 1.62 
4.80||New Mexico. 2,958.64) 1.18//Wisconsin..... . 7,471.76] 2.98 
2.88||New York. .... 8,397.94; 3.35]/|Wyoming...... 1,958.65} .78 
3.93 |North Catolina.| 5,382.35] 2.15||Alaska......__. T8900) ws au 
3:75||North Dakota..| 5,281.45} 2.11]|Dist. of Gol 6.4 -O1 
1.:58}jOhio. ...:..... 887175; 3.54 awaeill. : 22.537 Z5LO0F ososd 
2.02/|Oklahoma. 6,600.44] 2.64 ————_—— = 
: -90'/Oregon... .. -| .3,337.87} 1.33 Total U.S. ../250,412.83 100.00 
g ‘i .58 |Pennsylvania, ; .| 11,426.67] 4.56l| 
Total railway mileage in the. United States—} (1918—Jan. 1) 253,626, (1919—Jan. 1) 253,529 
(1830), 23; (1840) 2.818: (1850) Om RE wits Hess ae 253, 3152; (1921—Jan. 1) 252, 5845; 
; . —Jan 
198,964; (1910) 249,992; (19 15—-Jutie 30) 353,789: Mileage in Alasts and Hawaii not included | in ‘ 
(1916—June 30) 254,251; (1917-—Jan. 1) 254,037; | total in above tabie. is 
MILES OF ROAD COMPLETED IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1833. ya 
(Compiled by the Railway Age, Chicago.) ‘ . 
YEAR. |Mileage}; YBAR. | Mileage’; YEAR: |Mileagel) YEAR. meal YEAR. | Mileage|; YEAR. | Mileage —~ 
S 1833. 788 ||1879...| 4,817 
1834. 1,177 || 1880 3712 
1835. 1,716 }/1881 847 
1836. 2,249 || 1882 11,569 
1837. 2,979 || 1883 6,743 
1838. 4,615 || 1884. 3,924 
] 1839. 6,078 || 1885 198. 
1840. 7,379 ||1886. 8,018 
1841 5.878 || 1887 12,878 
ee .-2842. 4,097 || 1888. 912 
1843. 2,117 ||1889 5,184 
1844, 1,711 |}1890 5,353 
1845. 2,712 ||1891 4,089 
1846. 2,280 ||1892 4,428 
1847... 2,679 || 1893 3,024 
1848. 
RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT TRAFFIC SINCE 1890. 
/ . engers Freight YR.) Passengers Freight YR.) Passengers Freight 
i dis) Pe arried. Cartied. (fis.)| Carried. Carriéd. (fis.)| | Carried. Carried. 
> ey | ee rE 
c eT. Tons Numeter. Tons. Number. Ton % 
‘ 1890 3997430, 865 636,541,617||1902| 649,878,505) 1,200,315,787]|1914] 1,063,248,850 2,002, 025. 830 
1891] 531,183,998] 675,608,323||1903] 694'891,535| 1/304/394'323|/1915| 985,676,117 1,828, Bega } 
1892 ,958,2 706,555,471|,1904| 715,419,682] 1,309,899,165||/1916] 1,015.337,732| 2°256 066,208 ‘ 
— 1893] 593,560,612} 745,119,482)|1905| 738,834,667| 1,427,731,905||Calein Year. ~ 2 
1894 0,688,199]  638,186,553|/1906} 797,946,116] 1,631,374,219||1916] 1,048, pees 826] 2,347,395,581 
1895} 507,421/362| 696,761.171||1907| $73,905,133] 1,796,336,659||1917| 1,109.943,226| 2)453°4: 23,333 ° : 
1896] 511,772,737| 753.716,562]|1908|  890,009:574| 1,532,981,790]|1918| 1,122/962,887 2,477,091,958 
1897| 489,445,198} 728,900,275//1909| 891,472,425] 1,556,559,741//1919| 1,211,021,934 Pert per ee 
1898| 501,066,681] 863,628.605||1910} 971,683,199) 1:8 9,900,101||1920] 1,269,912,881) 2,427 622,267 | 
1899] 523,176,508] _ 943,715,372/|1911| _ 997,409,882] 1,781,638,043]/1921| 1,061/130,762 oe tte: ISB) 1 
1900 Bee bse 251] 1,081,983,301||1912| 1,004:081:346| 1,844,977,673]|1922| °989,509,000] 1/9’ 618,324 
901] 607.278.1231) 1.089,226,440)11913] 1,043,603,005| 2,058,035,487\|1923] 1,009, = 0001 1/387,942'018 ee 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 
* Ave. ; Ave. 
: Freight |Capac- || YEAR | Loco- | Trac- | Passen-| Freight — Capac. 
Cars ity ENDED|motives| tive |gerCars| Cars iby 
a in of JUNE in Power in in 
Service. | Freight|} 30. (Service. jof Loco-jService. | Service. Freight 
¥ Cars motives Cars. 
No. Tons. 
2 2,100,784 34.9 — 
9 *2,086,835| 35,3 
2,148,478 35°9 
1.0 2,208,997 36.9 
8 r 2,229,163 37.4 
i MEO) 
GFT y ‘ 
oe Ae e331 667] 39-7 
1248, 2,313,378 40.5 
ee 2,329,475] 40.9 
146 2,879 472 41.5 
3 L5 2,397.94¢ 41.6 
Bee) eee 2\426/880| 41.9 
9:762| 1.6 2,388,42 42.4 
7131 17 2.378.510] 42.5 
| a 10238) 10149 ee po'tar| 2apedes| 48.1 
: 85,388 25,781) 43,973 1,991,557 68, ‘990|.-..+++| 57,166] 2,380, 82 sev ecen ae 
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$22 United States—Railway Accidents; Employees and Wages. _ 


NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED BY RAILROADS. — 


¢) ; | PASSEN- ALL OTHERS |) } “PASSEN- ALL OTHERS 
were EMPLOYEES. _ GERS. AND TOTAL. Gre EMPLOYEES. GERS. AND TOTAL. 
“(is- | ——_—<$_— l-__qc_i———q s- — Ae a RT FRE 
a Killed Injured. |Kil’d. Injur’d} Killed . Injured. cal.) |Killed |Injured. | Kil’d.| Injur'd Killed. ;Injured. 
729) 299-1 3,229| 7,346| 40,393||1910.| 3,382| 95,671) 324 | 12,451) 9.682) 119,507 
334 3 328 | 3 6,447 3,602 150,159 


1906.| 3,929] 76,701) 359 | 10,764 10,618} 97,706 «ip ky 5 i 
-1907.| 4,534] 87,644! 610 | 13,041] 11,839) 111,016]/1922. 1,730] 117,336} 230 7,459 6,325 134,871 * 
- -1908.| 3.405] 82'847| 381 | 11556] 10,188| 104,230})1923.| 2,131) 152,873) 167 7,245| 7,385) 171,712 i 
~ -1909.! 2,610! 75,006] 253 | 10,311| 8,722| 95,626 > F 
Ria ' GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 4 
Following are the figures taken from reports of the mission, giving the number killed and injured at bs 
Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com-| highway grade crossings. : 
a i TO TT OP OOS - 
he4y 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
1,969 1,852 1,784 | 1,791 1,705 1,810 ; 
4,764 4,683 4,616 5,077 4,868 5,383 * 
6,733 6,535 6,400 6,868 6,573 7,193 8,582 
-.. Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles | against 1,359 in 1922; and injured 5,416 in 1923, as 
nan ‘and trains collided killed 1,759 persons in 1923, as} compared with 4,494 in 1922. : 
re f ; wih a REVENUE PER TON-MILE AND PER PASSENGER-MILE. 
i wan Revenue Revenue YEAR~ | Revenue Revenue YEAR. | Revenue { Revenue . } 
ENDED er Per Pas- || ENDED er Per Pas- ENDED Per Per Pas- f 
JUNE 30. Ton-Mile. |senger-Mile.|| JUNE 30.| Ton-Mile. |senger-Mile.||JUNE 30.) Ton-Mile. |senger-Mile. 
, Cents. Cents Cents. Cents. Cents. 
0.941 2.167 ||1902 0.757 1914.... 0.737 1.990 ’ 
0.895 2.142 1903 0.763 1915. ... 0.735 1.991 ‘ 
0.898 2.126 1904 0.780 1916.... 0.719 2.010 _ 
0.878 2.108 1905 0.766 Year Enjded Dec. 31]. { 
0.860 1.986 1906 0.748 2016 on ae 0.719 2.051 ; 
839 2.040 1907 0.759 1917 0.728 2.097 x 
0.806 2.019 1908 0.754 1918 0.862 2.421 { 
0.798 2.022 El ee 0.763 1919 0.987 2.548 
.753 1.973 1910 0.753 1920. 1.069 2.755 
0.724 1.978 1911 0.757 1921 1.294 3.093 a 
0.729 2.003 1912 0.744 1922. 1.194 3.037 7 
0.750 2.013 1913 0.729 111923 1.126 3.019 y 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND WAGES—CLASS I. RAILWAYS. ‘ 
Average A . 
Average Total Salaries | Compen- Average Total Salaries Gompent 
YEAR. Number of] and Wages. jsation Pe YEAR. Number of} and Wages. jsation Per ; 
Employees. Employee. Employees. Employee. t 
$1,739,482,142 |$1,003.81 ||1921....... 1,659,513 | $2,765,218,079 |$1 i , : 
Aer gt Se apes ie crit, Re tee 2,640,817,005 5800.38 ‘ 
843,128,433 ,485.89 |]1923....... ,857, q 
3,681,801,193 | 1,820.12 pan wabi iaewed aa ae 
a 
THE RAILROAD DOLLAR; HOW IT COES. 
The following table shows, by years, how the American Railways have spent each dollar they received 
_ from the public. . 
- —— ; 
18 -} As |ses/% Bk Gy 8 8 ‘[AS|Shoi S OE 
=| | s2)0d°0 A hy Sk -) 2/ aglege i Asya) 4 
23| S)@s|zes\ee!  |283|58 5¢| Slas|seele#| [zes| es 
Boj) ~S} | obS5)| g las8| S85 "eS rileas efi 28 . on=| a5 
vean [2232 /a5 A236) 2 GEEICE|| wean [22 (2e| ge lApa|3s| & (ee/° 
cpisca. | 5/5/85 eS5] 82| & [ss] e5] crea). |. 83) S58 la 85/38) 6 [essipe 
. A| 81238 Bee BS] |204|38 B3| S| 33|gs4/88|  |2o4| Se 
S*] Sjsalsssla"|  s2iz S*| Sysa|s8sia"| |mesiz7 
.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. Cts, 
, gi 16.8 4 2 38 Baal Cls.| Cts.) Cis.) Cis. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis. 
‘ x ; ; 5 3. 25.3) 40.3 15.2) 2.3 | 2.9) 5.3] 0. 
ll 7.8)16.9) 2.5 2.7 3.8 25.3) 49.8 16.8] 2.3 | 2.4] 4.6 O7 ist 
0) 7,8)18.2) 2.7 | 3.0' 4.5 21.8) 51.4 19.5) 3.0 | 2.5) 4.5) 1.1 | 8.8 
0} 7.3/17.0) 2.6 | 3.5, 4.6 23.8) 55.4 22.1) 3.6 | 2:3] 4:41 1.0 | 0:3 
37.6] 6.7/15.6| 2.0 | 3.5) 4.3 29.1 ae 2.9 | 2.8) 5.0] 1.4 110.9 | 
E 7). 2.0 5 e 5} : } 
* 38.0! 7.0'15.3] 2.0 | 3.31 4.41 1.1 l2g.oll1923 "oo 443! 8419051 16 | 33 53 3 183 
In 1923, the steam railways paid $369,924,942 for 166,803 new cars, of which 1,837 ' 


cars and 164,966 were-for freight. 


s 
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a> 3 PUBLIC R 
The following table, prepared from data of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the U. 8. Department of 


Agriculture, shows the mileage of surfaced roads 


United States—Highway Mileage; Road Building. 393 
Pe ed ee ME 


OADS IN THE UNITED STATE 


t¥ 


re 


t oa 


"e 


4 $'e),-7 4 


Ss. 
as of Jan. 1, 1922; the total mileage of all t of 
roads (including dirt roads) as of the same date: 
and the mileage surfaced during 1922. Ae 


Total, Total Sur- Total fs} 
. a Sur- inel. urs inel.” | faced Sur- in rr woe i 
Srate. | faced.} —sur- faced. | — sur- in Stare. | faced. ai bythe 
faced. |1 faced 1922. taced. 1922 
- Mites. |Mites, Miles, | Mites. | Mites Mites. | Miles. |Miles. 
; 58,410 3,663] 14,772) 17 2,461| 134.363 187 
. 21,227 6,575 18,868 236|/Ore..... 8,05! 45,475 978 
74,866 7,186 77,283) 2,570}|Pa...... 13,921 90,991 942 
5,889 16,905} 107,103} 2,078]/R. I... 2. 754 2,274 87 | & 
48,143 5,744) 53,085] “613|18. 0.121: 6,908} 61,850] 548 
12,152 7,879} 111,520 466 548} 115,485] « 326 
3,933 1,772 4,732) 129 9,878 2,546 726 
27,643 496 86,556) 160, 14,883) 167,685] 2,103 
2912 168 26,05 81 2,644 3,047) 443 
31,099 1,692 13,841 146 3,545 3677 148 
7326 6,459 14,066 319 7,260} 59,080] 555 
76,246 1,802 45,549) 299 12,062 45,816) 811 
104,082 18,566 81,878} 1,643 1,36 “35,17 191 
128,551 16,755 68,2 2,116 19,714 78,679} 1,958 — 
68,7 710] 106,523 144 d 440 46,5 138-4 
S0808 36,068 84,219) 1,205 . -|387,760/2,941,294|34,456 
“ The total mileage in Oklahoma included New roads built, under way or approved, in the 


26,000 miles of section lines declared ‘‘public high- 
ways” by law but which were not open for general 
traffic. 

Miles of each type of surfacing, as of Jan. ly 
1922—-sand clay, 63,339; gravel chert shale, 199,899; 
W. B. macadam, 58,038, surface treated macadam. 
19,309; bit. wee 10,264; sheet asphalt, 1,601; 
% bit. concrete, 4,978; cement concrete, 15,611; brick, 
3,333; wood block, 27; stone block, 60; miscel- 
laneous, 11,303. 

In the seven years ending June 30, 1923, the sum 


of $407,704,641 was spent in building 23,297 miles of The $75,000,000 appropriated by Congress to > 
roads in this country, of which the Federal Goy- | the States as aid in road building in the year ended __ 
ernment contributed $174,044,674. June 30, 1925, is divided as follows: ip ae 
STATE. Amount. STATE. Amount. STATE. Amount. STATE. Amount. 2 
Dollars. Dollars. ollars. Dollars. 
IMS aa asad 1,542,052.56}|Iowa....... 2,078,248.33||Neb........ 1,677,156.34|| Ri IT. tan on 65,624.87 — 
ATES ters 1,053,003.56 |Kan ease 2,081,230.04||Nev........ 947,623.25||S. C........ 1,054,028.17 
Pe 1,258,857.07||Ky......... 1,411,584.45||N. H....,.. 365,625.01/|S. D.. . ,209,144.18 r 
GAD ee ics oy 2,464,990.78 [La owtgane s2 SOL DOIN Fence cried '36,413,03|/Tenn....... 1,628,740.97 
‘TRS ,361,482.06}|Me........ 686,453.36||N. M....... 1,185,528.88}|Tex........ ,410,169.76 
Con. a2... 475,513.91||Md........ 635,945,01||N. ¥....... 3,663,105.86]|Utah....... 847,741.90 — 
be fa eee 365,625.17}|Mass....... ,089,806.22.|N. C.. 1,697,246.16}|Vt......... 365,625.27, 
Bree Fareeeth ioe 887,336.52||Mich....... 2,226,824.73||N. D....... 1,178,708.13]|Va.......4. 1,448,562.55 
oe 5 ata 1,983,022.99| | Minn.. 2,120,906.56||Ohio....... 2,795,804.69|| Wash....... 1,113,308.17 i 
: Hawaii..... 365,625.00||Miss....... 1,294,371.65'|Okla...... «/1,753,189.71]|W. Va...... 8,275.47 
J Idaho...... 936,698.01}/Mo........ 2,423,485.75||Ore........ 6,830.15||Wis........ ,877,600.32 — 
ieee aco 3,203,867.99 |Mont ae pay 1,544,483.19||Pa......... 3,365,956.21||Wyo....... 936,372.13 
+ 1,939,903.32 ats 


Highway fatalities in 1923, according to the 
Census Bureau, numbered 22,621. This was a 
death rate of 20.4 per 100,000 population. Injured 
numbered 678,000; property damage, $600,000,000. 


ROAD BUILDING. 


‘ Brick roads—Road bricks are blocks of hard clay ! 
which have been baked in an oven. 

Before the bricks are laid on the road the surface 
’ ig graded. Then the curbs are built and a layer 

of concrete is spread over the roadbed if the drain- 

age is a difficult problem and if heavy traffic is 
expected. Otherwise & layer of crushed stone may 
be used as a foundation. 

A sand cushion, about one-half inch deep, covers 

the concrete and completes the foundation. 

Wnen the bricks are laid on the road a heavy 
steam roller is run over them and either concrete 
., or tar is poured into the joints between the bricks, 
and this holds them tightly together. 

Asphalt roads—Asphalt pavements are used most 
frequently in cities, and especially in localities 
where the noise of traffic needs to be avoided. 

Liquid asphalt is a mineral pitch. It is black 
and sticky and is found in a natural state in pockets 
and reservoirs under the ‘surface of the earth. 


halt is made from petroleum. 


readi a layer of crushed stone. mixed with 
q asphalt én a concrete foundation. 


that purpose. 
After the layers are spread the road ig rolled until 
the surface is smooth and even. ce 


? 


| drainage problem is a difficult one. 


year ending June 30, 1924, total 26,491 miles, at. 
an estimated cost of $505,626,454, of which the it 
Federal Government pays $227,311,475. hea + 
The Federal Aid Highway System, provided by f 
the Act of 1921, consists of approximately 170,000. 
miles of road and has been designated by the States 
and approved by the Federal Government. ‘ 7 
At the beginning of 1924 it was estimated that 
60,000 miles of the system had been surfaced, about 
8,700 miles graded, leaving 110,000 to be surfaced. 


Some of this work had been done by the States 
independent of Federal aid. Ua 


Of the fatal accidents on highways, train grade 
crossings caused 2,268; street car accidents, 2,006; 
auto accidents, 16,452; motorcycle accidents, 336; 
other vehicle accidents, 1,559. f 

Macadam roads—Macadam roads are made of 
layers of crushed stone that are built up on the 
roadbed in two or three courses. First a layer of 
coarse stone is spread over the surface of the road-. 
bed, and then it is rolled by a machine of at least 
ten tons weight uncil the stones are packed into a 
hard mags. ; ; 

Then a layer of smaller stones is spread Over _ 
the first course and it is rolled until it is hard and ; 
smooth. The last course is a layer of fine stones 
and stone dust, which is the binder. It is sprinkled 
with water. ‘ a 

The macadam road was named for Sir John L. 
Macadam, who first advocated using small broken 
stones to cover a roadbed. He was a noted Scotch — 
engineer, born in 1756. 

Concrete roads—Road concrete is prepared by 
mixing grains of sand and pieces of crushed stone ~ 
or gravel with cement and water. When this mass — 
is spread on a roadbed, it will harden into a stone- 
like surface. 

The crushed stone and sand and gravel, with the 
cement, are put into a big hollow drum: The water 
is poured and the drum turns around until the 
stones and cement are thoroughly mixed together. 
Then it is spread on the roadbed to harden. ~ 

Concrete if ‘used in building other roads as: well. 
Many road surfaces are now built on a Pesan 
base. Brick roads and asphalt roads are generally 
laid over a concrete foundation. 

Reinforced concrete roads are used where the 
The concrete 
in these roads is reinforced by steel wires that are 
embedded in it and that sustain and support it 
against the weight of trafic, 


PRODUCTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PASSENGER CARS. _ Motor TRUCKS. TOTAL CARS AND TRUCKS. 
Wholesale — Wholesale Wholesale 
Number. Value. Number. Value. Numter. |- Value. 

3,700 S475 ODOM a Se sedges eee - 3,7C0 $4,750,000 
21,281 23,634,367 411 $946,947 21,692 30,864,616 
127,731 159,918,506 3,255 5, 230, 023 ~ 130,986 165,148,529 
181,000 213, ROOO « PEs). aoe Sire cet ar Mates cc 187,000 228 B 000 
199,319 240,770,000 10,655 22,292,321 210,000 262,500,000 
356,000 335,000,000 22,000 |» 48,000,000 378,000 378,000,600 
461,500 399,902,000 23,500 44,000,000 485,000 425,000,000 
543,679 413,859,379 25,375 45,098,464 569,054 458,957,843 
818,618 565,978,950 74,000 125,800,000 892,618 691,778,950 
1,493,617 797,469,353 90,000 157,500,000 1,583,617 954,969,353 
1,740,792 1,503,505,781 128,157 220,982,668 1 949 1,274,488,449 
926,388 % 592 227,250 434,168,992 1,153,638 1,236,106,917 
1,657,652 1,461,785,925 316,364 423,326,621 1,974,016 1,885, 112,546 
1,883,158 1, 809, 170,963 322,039 423,756,715 2,205,197 2,232,927,628 
1,444,502 1,151,739,856 144,821 159,514,140 1,592,041 1,325,590,565 
2,406,396 33 °567 °003,041 252,668 222, 635,324 2,659,064 1,789,638,365 


3,485,298 2'302,467,297 402,408 295,868,451 3,890,134 2,611,447,430 


*, Figures for 1899, 1904, 1909, 1914, 1921, and 1923, duction, with percentages, were: Leather, 60,000,- 
are b y U.S. Gensus. Those for 1917 and 1918 are by ve a ft. (69 per cent.); plate ay 47, 229, 500 
the War Industries Board, from sworn statements (53 per cent.); hard lumber, 1,163, 27000 
ed manufacturers. Those for all other years are aie feet (14 per cent.); lead, 135, 349, 800 “lbs. 
y the National Automobile Chamber of Com- a per cent.); iron and steel, 3,434,800 tons (10.2 
merce, and include production of ponte in Pene cent.) ; tin, 7,300 tons (lo per cent.); Fees Pik 
“making motor vehicles of U. S. des’ This PSH, 949,150 Ibs: (9.3 per cent.); aluminum, 91,514,- 
‘dian production was: wae ype. las (1921) 86. 246; 000 Ibs.; soft lumber, 300,121,000 board Toile imita- 
: (1922) 101,007; (1923) 148,7 tion leather, 166,319,000 sa. ft.; asbestos, 60,000,000 
_ “Rubber tires and inner sabad manufactured in| feet; hair ‘and padding, - 40, $70,000 lbs.;' nickel, 
1923 in the United States were valued at $567,217,- | 6,275,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish, 14,304,500 gals. 
ay Included were 45,362,747 auto casings (34 tf 7 ‘Gasoline consumption in 1923 in the U. S -» Was 
4°439): 56,933,640 auto’ inner tubes ($74,6 6,685,035,280 gallons. 
0B and 923, 549 auto pees solid tires ($28,203, feos. Exports from the U. S. in 1923 of oe vehicles, 
bout 80 per cent. of all the rubber imported in | with their wholesale value, were:: er cars, 
1923 went into the production of auto tires and | 127,035 ($90,692,272); motor Le “D4, 1861 (S15. 
‘parts, the total so used being 547, eS 544 Ibs. | 318,054). Imports in 1923 totalled 853 cars and 
_ Other articles used in that year in U. S. auto pro-! trucks ($884,125). 


any ' INCREASING ANNUAL TOTAL OF MOTOR VEHICLES SCRAPPED. 


: * 2 4 Be Cunuasive 
oe xpor oing Into umber of Total Mo 
j » YEAR. (U. 8. and Domestic Vehicles Put Vehicles Vehicles 
Ri Canada). Market {Into Domestic] Scrapped Scrapped 
. Annually. Use. to Date. Annually. 
POO pete cS x 96, 1,877,223 9,136,376 1,570,930 458,% 
B20 dy te wate sl astreha's CW's 196,150 1,940,333 11,076,709 1,844,768 R838 
Bee eat ety tle a‘tile: 6 os 58, 1,557,732 ri oor 441 2)171,146 326,378 
MEE RaaN feiclatots an ls. OiN"> 4.0 (0 92,962 2,483,309 117,750 2,879,375 708,229 
Soo Gc Seren 221,816 3,864,328 18" 982,078 3,889,901 1,010,526 


- - er a a re et ee, 

‘The capital invested in the U. S. automobile | There are peer | manufacturers of 

business in 1924 is estimated at $1,571,722,411. | and 147 of motor trucks. "There ire 48-900 ate 
The wages paid in 1923 totalled $406,730,278. | dealers in this country. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS AND FEES, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
X (Data, by U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, cover 1923.) 


we Private License Grand Privat Li 
Passen- and Total Phases : ona 
STATE. ger Other STATE. Motor ger Other 
y Cars. Fees. Cars. Cars. Fees. 
labama...... 109,535) $1,541,017.56]|Nebraska. . . : ‘ 
ee , if we 42.170) 281,670.75 Nevada. cd FEB aa eR 88-10 
,435,090, ew Hampshir 59,604 52,608] 1,571,326. $8 
iforni 1,056,756} 10,608.544.00||New Jers ¢ 155! 
_ Colorado ‘ 175,669]  1,126,218.55|| New Mexico... itty ives , f G35 480.37 
Connecticut... 148,791) 4,329,432.16]|New York... .. 1,204,213 2, 
—-Belaware, 24709] —"516,209.00||North Carolina] 246/812 3o5 488 13 eee oases 
ist. of Col... 65,681} _ 357,918.00||North Dakots..| 109,266] 105/958| "760,852.45 
Florida......)! 125,14 1,963, 065.99||Ohio.......... 1,069,100] 927/200] 9,662;370.29 
Georgia. . 151,32 2,156,406.08]|Oklahoma, .... 07,000] 288,424] 3,21 7,770.84 
ENO Faye ace sass! 62,37 57,20 914,014,.58]| Oregon. " 165,962 
Ulnols Peden 847,005| 9,653,796.04 Pennsyivanin., , 1003790 560" 381 isa $03. $0 
indiana. 2... 510,114] 3,693,715.00|| Rhode Island. 76,312| 60,620) 1,286,659.47 
Lowa. .. 534,796} 8,827,062.99]|South Carolina] 127,467} 115/892] 902'608.69 
ansas. ., 4950 3,435,606.00||South Dakota..] 1315700] 1215164] 1.130/959.27 
-Kentucky..... 177,834] 2,678,732.89]|Tennessee 173,365 
Ratan HAW FARRGI reMnne <<] OBR] ORREEa| 5RAT 08 2p 
Ma eid: : ’ f a kant s ‘i 0,104.7! 
M aryland 153,661] 3;536;955.20||Vermont B2 778 49,420 038 860 30 


6,989,633.25]| Virginia, 218,896 187,977| 3,200,161.66 


ap Michigan... Airs 657,148] 10,500, 786.05|| Washin 258,26 
innesota,. 7'316;773.03|| West. Virginia, ooal \- Saaveaal | Seeaieneee 
Missiasippi . 5 i 93,846 1077,616.22|| Wisconsin... AB 7k sosri8 i308 oan, 35 


39,831| 35/204 14,096.39 
-115,092,17713,457,214|188,970,992.24 


a 


boa Sa z oy 
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United States—Motor Vehicle Fatalities. 325 
_ AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

een (Census Bureau data; covers only Death Registration States.) 


The totals include the District of Columbia. 


NUMBER OF DEATHS. NUMBER OF DEATHS. 


1922.) 1921.)1920./1919.)1918.}1917. c 


The number of persons killed in this country in 1923 by motor vehicles was about 18,788 (of! which 2,000 MN 
were due to collisions between autos and trains or autos and street cars), it is estimated by the United States 
Dept. of Commerce. Of the auto deaths, 16,452 were due to accidents on highways. Fy 


AUTO FATALITIES IN 1923 IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, roe 
' (Data by National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters.) a 
Rate 
Auto| Per 
City. Dths.}100,000 || _ City. 

Pop. 

Jersey City........ 35 11.3 |/Reading, Pa...... > 

Los Angeles....... 237 | 35.6 ||Rochester, N. Y.... 

Milwaukee. ....... 72 | 14.9 |/Sacramento.:..... 

Minneapolis....... 61 { 14.9 |/St. Louis,...... Pr, 

Nashville 25 20.6 |\Salt Lake......... 

Newark, N. J 23.5 ||/San Francisco...... 

New Haven 30 | 173 |/Seranton, Pa....... 

New Orlea: : 16.6 OMG eens apetets 

New York 15.9 Trenton, N. J...... 


Washington, D. C. . 


In 1923 in the City of New York the death rate | Chicago, 1.88 in Boston, 1.66 in Baltimore, and 2 
was 2.60 per 1,000 automobiles, as against 2.20 in| 1.53 in St. Louis. , hia iy 


AUTO FATALITIES IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES, 1918-1922. Yo is 

o* NUMBER OF DEATHS. | NUMBER OF DEATHS, 

/ City. —S — ] City. a 

‘ 1922.]1921. .[1919. rn 1922 .|1921.{1920.}1919. 1918. 

— — pa SEE {a 
EEE 0: cratde'S- auy, 5° 21 31 New York......... 896 | 885 | 773 | 780 | 699 
ante, Ase ae Te 54 38 Bronx Borough. . 81} 106 73 78 TR 
% Baltimore... ..3.5.- 130 | 100 Brooklyn Borough} 266 | 279 | 251} 266 | 198 — 

Wen os. o sce.netels 103 Manhattan Boro .|| 463 | 420 | 385 | 368] 367 — 

eS Bridgeport......... 28 28 Queens Borough..| 68 65 47 44) 47 — 

: PSHUIBEE: |S step oie nem 106 81 } Richthond Boro. . 18 15 17 24 7" 9 5 
Chicago...........| 623 | 569 Newark, N. J sof) ea 68] 77 82] 62 . 
‘Cincinnati. 05... 3. 76 79 Omaha..... P24 23 41 28 260 

; ..| 142] 148 Paterson. 32 1 

: 37 43 Philadelph .-| 267 | 190 | 226} 191] 228 

A 27 27 Pittsburgh.... Se es ad ie hire 9 105, 4 ye 

B) 56} 43 Portland, Ore....... 40} 38] 34 } 

vi 176} 133 Rithmond.:..,...3. 20 19 12 10 DQ 

1 31 Rochester.....+ Toe ef OZ 42 34 32 25: .. 

7} 25 St. Louis area 134 i 9 104 105 | 96 
is. AT 40 a PAARL. os Wb ties. 7 
seney rten soe 26 36 Salt Lake City..... 24 18 23 13 I9tg 
Kansas City, Mo...| 63 67 San Francisco......) 118 94 88 85) 74 
Los Angeles.......- 187 | 165 Seattle. .....5.. +eep 44 44 41 50 40 
Louisville..........| 42 35 Spokane. .......... 10 9 18 12 10 
Milwaukee.........) 65 52 Syracuse 3 36 4 25 23} 22 
Mifneapolis........) 71 49 SEQUIOG oS a5 sigs ee 45 37 44 34 32 
Nashville,.........J 20 24 || Washington, D. 64 53 50 58 55 
New Hayen........] 33] 21 YORKers 55,25 sj50 8-3 13} 17] 11] 18] 15 


New Orleans ......- 6 43 


“RED THE BEST DANGER SIGNAL. 


tT : ‘ y 

Thai nal most easily distinguished | lightS éasy to identify, but for street traffic a yellow 

1 Se et cee distario aad reauire the | greet is Se aOR Ne preferable to the blue green 

lowest light intensity for unmistakable recognition | U9 On the ta on the list, but was found to 
one of the conclusions drawn from an investigation | ,equire the highest intensity. 

of the visibility of traffic signals conducted by the he railroad yellows, it was found, were often 

Bureau of Standards, Department of Commierce. mistaken for orange and red, and a lemon yellow 

ak signals came aeeond on the list-of eoloréd | gave much better results. os 


> Fi 5 


d Rit | : AMEROCK (UU. s.) TELEGRAPH AND > ORBLE ESS 
ft i (Data, by Bureau of the Census, cover 1922). 


amb r of companies or systems..... 24|)Balance Sheet: - 4aBy 
/ Miles ot pole. 7a ietits eeees SE bene ee 252.9911] Assets, totale... 0.2) ewes ee cee ae oe $459,469,284 
Miles of single wire owned and = 1,853,250 Plant and equipment. . -| $326,661,860 
Nautical miles of ocean cable. 76.7. Investment and marketable secur- 
| Number of messages........- 191,121,333 ities. long-term advances, and . 
’ Number of telegraph Offices. . ; miscellaneous investments.....| $78,838,774 
Be Cash and eurrent assets, including 
Ht ome total. ad i SRS AEE Br es reer ert _supplies and sundries......... $53,968,650 
ie / SLCC LA MGT RITIO} .oierd ons s.ciaoele« ete 805,215 - 
ie All other GULCOSS Hee pbreibls 0,0 sloiniele a $5,052,871 Liabilities, total. j.% <iaex 2:.< «ev ates o $459,469,284 
a Capital sbackseacis sas c1s vetoes vie’ $177.203,778 
pete © Bxpenses, POM oh Vat le ae eis x ote R ines $127,990,615 Funded debt... 2.2.6 ceccecssees $7 1,394, 
eneral operation and maintenance, Reserves. .......- oe Os agrees & $90,222,189 
J including salaries and wages and Accounts payable.......-.----+-+ $14,712,890 
eae Pua lOP AS CX DEUSOR 1% s.s.01s vs v.c/0 vine eels $113,139,825 Interest, taxes, dividends, and 
ji aaperet ONG TAXES. 2... eee eee ee + - ae ly due and accrued, and sun- aaa iae 
) Alljother expenseS,.4 2... .2200e565 ,655, PIES ALA otkals. tales » pence 419, 
gk ae Net surplus. ....... -| $70,516,784 


Re OINet Income... ...)04 015 Seeks. $23,867,471 
_ Dividends $10,715.577||Number of employees. . inte 68,632 
' Salaries’ and Wages.i,.\. sss esses olen sles $76,161,926 


Wire mileage does not include 285,002 exclusively Cable companies reported 52,430 nautical miles of 
- operated by railways. Income figures do not include | ocean cable. This was exclusive of 24.281 miles of 
sinking fund charges, Western Union cables. The cable companies in 1922 

The peas De wires of land-telegraph Sonpanies handled 5,280,066 messages, not including 4,322,493 
was 1,849,312 } ocean messages over Western Union ew 


U. S. GOVERNMENT LAND AND CABLE WIRES (not included abel 
The Government, in ‘agreed corer the following | purpose of transmitting meteorological observations, 
ileage of land and cable lin weather forecasts and warnings, vessel and wreck 
ME pee ee and 470; cable, 2.669. Canal Zone—| reports, and general Government business. 

d, 470. Phil ek i) aba 5,227; cable, 850. The combined length of these 9 Weather Bureau 
_ Porto Rico—land, lines is 289 miles, including 15 miles of leased wire 
The “Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Tele-] and 66 miles of cable. The commercial telegrams 
aph System, operated by the Signal Corps of the} transmitted numbered 25,000. 
Army, connects Seattle, Wash., with the most The Coast Guard, Lighthouse Service,.and Naval 
important points in Alaska. The service has been} Communication Service co-operate with the Weather 
extended through connection with the Navy Radio| Bureau in the maintenance of these lines and make 
_ Communication | Service. The cable system connects} extensive use of some of them. 
_ with the telegraph lines of the Government railroad Because of their location, some of the Weather 
ae an other railroads in Alaska and with nine tele-| Bureau lines are of great benefit to logging, shipping, 
one systems in the Territory, all of which handle] fishing and other private interests. 
A) ik legrams. Wireless—The wireless service in 1922 included 
Took Panama Canal Zone System is overated by | 37 tower stations, which handled 2,365,109 messages; 


nama Railroad Co. income $8,111,102; expenses, $5,111,574; net income, 
ai eke telegraph lines in the Philippines are operated $2,999,528. 
as a part of the Postal Service. Radio arnbad berg at $43,460,676 was made 


- The United States Weather Bureau operates nine} in this country in 1923, including ik 889,614 head 
elegraph and telephone lines in localities where no| sets; 521,085 receiving’ sets; 1,073 transmitting 
commercial lines are available, primarily for the® sets. 


_.TELEPHONES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1922, BY STATES. 
The Census Bureau gives the number of telephones, in 1922, by States, as follows: 
N | Telephones STATE. Telephones| STATE. Telephones 


Numober. Number. 


4 


BOOO. 
Sage 


24,949 
14,347,395 
am eens umber 9 of ieee in 1917 in the United | of a or Me Sy an 647,560,860; number of 
public exchanges, number of emplo: €es, 

a ‘a In 1902. télephiones numbered 2,371,044, with } 312,015, of which 207,582 were females; nwaties 
ere miles of wire. and wages paid in the year, $352,925,570; revenue, 


her 1922 data—number of systems or lin $684,923,557; value of plant and equi nt, - 
57 283" mulles of wire, 37,208,058; eStisated nummer | iss 130; pandend outa ee 


pul, ‘ 


BELL TELEPHONE STATISTICS. 
if (Compiled by Chief Statistician, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N. Y. City.) 
: STATIONS IN BELL SYSTEM. 


{ 
Miles Average 
of Wire. wmaily 


Employees. 


Stations. ed Stations. 


cca eg] RS) ee ee 
or? ayi8 a U7 790,568 ea a 32'309,500 
tee 2058 | EE | Bea 
aaa: tas a a 55 224,288 | 27; 819,821 
24 10,406,155 4,593, 946 15,000,10 987 023, 


000 

243,053 | 30,616,522 

271,987 » 842 8 333 oe 
ret 


. 


2. ee Pa 
NorMAL Tax. 
Rate | Rate 
of Amount Subject to| Earned . 
Nor- Surtax Between Income of | Unhearned 
mal Change of Rates. $10,000 
Tax. or Over 
Pet. 
3,000... ED LE, Ra «eee ae ae ne, 7.5 
ORIN br NPE) OTE So NE Dies tess. 22.50 ; 
ERODO ss aD Abi pesclecs so aa2 weneee aces 37.50 i 
OR ETS oe BO, SARE Rey Sees 52.50 
ECReR MS IP coe. Liss cle nes ows tase 60.00 : 
RUT tt Pia SO ay Gears eae ied 75.00 x 
RINNE fe Mido: «|i eez ake cawls oe k's 90.00 f 
8,000. .. Mo Fes. ceca ks ire hae 105.00 4 
8,500... 4 120.00 
9,000....} 4 135.00 
9,500. 4 Le 150-00 50. 
10,000... 4 a: 165.00 F 
10,500. .. 4 1 185.00 ), 
12;000:-.:} 6 1 275.00 95. 
14'000....| 6 1 395.00 ‘ 
16,000....| 6 2 515.00 : 
18,000... 6 3 635.00 * 
20,000. .. 6 4 755.00 975. i 
pane: : g 878-00 peta 1,237.50 © 
26,000... :| 6 7 1,115.00 1,695. r 
28,000....| 6 8 1,235.00 1,975. BY 
30,000....| 6 9 1/355.00 27275, 2 
32/000....| 6 1475.00 2/595. 3° 
34:000....| 6 1,595.00 2,915.00 2 
36,000. 6 1,715.00 3,255.00 3297.50 
38,000. 6 1,835.00" 8,615.00 | 3,657.50 
40,000. 6 1,955.00 | 1, 3,995.00 | 4,037. 
42/000....| 6 2'075.00 | 2, 4375.00 | 4,417. 
44,000....| 6 2,195.00 | 2; 4;775:00 4'817.50 
46,000....| 6 2'315.00 | 2 5,195.00 5,237. 
"000... .] 6 2'435.00 | 2; 2635.00 | Barro 
50,000. . 6 2555.00 | 2, 6,095.00 6,137.50 
52,000....| 6 2'675.00 | 2, 6,575.00 6 3 
EOdOs0. a4 oS 27915.00 | 2, 7,575.00 7,617.5 
58,000....| 6 3035.00 | 3, 8,095.00 8) 
62,000....| 6 3/275.00 } 3, 9,175.00 9 
64,000... .| 6 3395.00 | 3, 9,735.00} _9 
66,000....| 6 3'515.00 | 3, 10,315.00 
68,000....| 6 3635.00 | 3, 10,915.00 
70,000....} 6 3755.00 | 3, 11,535.00 
74,000. 6 3,995.00 | 4, 12'815.00 
76,000. 6 4,115.00 ; 13,475.00 517 
8 § 08 | eee | iby 
a afore, 4 . 7 1999.! 
90,000: 6 4955.00 | -4, 1easrs ; 
92,000. : 6 5,075.00 p 19,317.50" 
"000. 5,195. (0,117.50 — 
96,000.1..| 6 5,315.00 | 5 "93750 
100,000. 6 5,555.00 | 5 ; ; 
290,000 6 11,555.00 | 11 “a 
300,000 6 200,000 to 300,000 | 17,555.00 | 17 5 
,000 6 300,000 to 500,000 | 29,555.00 | 29. 30. : 
ver i 
BOG RGUs AGM AO. telee dg cage ts ods notin. Dumke gees \F prd [tsi s Kiabh) -adsuie te eee : 
In the Net ape column bo allowance is made| Another feature is the differéftiation between 
for credit for dividends or interest on U. S. obliga-| earned and unearned income, earned income of 
tions, if any, included in net income individuals up to $10,000 beltg faxed at lower 


examiners or agents designated by it, to 


F i 8 ah 


en) : - a°h ; * 
Oe Je — ; ee v 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX CHART. 


(Compiled by the Guaranty Trust Co., of N. Y., and based on Revenue Act of 1924 signed by 
President Coolidge on June 2.) x 
Chart shows tax payable by a married person or head of a family, personal exemption $2,500, but i 


does not take cogni 7 i : 
is daaihaa to cognizance of any exemption for dependants. The first $5,000 of net income in all cases _ 


‘Amount of surtax is the total of the instalments | rates than unearned intome. . . . j 
‘he act increases the pas estate tax rates 


for the income considered % 
“Ti addition to decreasing rates of individual | and imposeS a tax on gifts. Fai 
‘ineome tax for 1924, and thereafter, the act pro- The stamp tax on checks, drafts, and promissory 
notes and the taxes on telegraph and telephone = 


’ vides for an allowance by credit or refund of 25 
_ per centum of the individual income tax for 1923. | messages and on soft drinks are repealed. 


: PUBLICITY OF INCOME TAX RETURNS: 5 

The new law requires the Secretary of the Treas- piel cs cand aad Coie beet np eset arth oe! 
ury to furnish, on request of the Committee on o le e 8 , _the committee 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives; obigining it to the Senate or the House, or both. 
he Commissioner of Intetnal Revenue is also 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, OF | required to prepare lists giving the name, post 
ial committee of the Sehate or House, any data | office address, and the atnount of tax pald by cach 

tained in or shown by the returns that may person ab ite an income tax return. 
Tequired by the committee. aay : ich lists ate to be availab @ for public inspection 
Moreover, such commi Hee is cies the, right, | in the office of the collec each ihternal revenue 
acting directly as.a committeé or by and through | district and in such other places a8 thé Commis- 

nspect | sioner may designate. y 


E Internal YEAR Internal YEAR Tnternal fe 
a (ear) Gators: . Revenue. (Fiscal).| Customs. Revenue. (Fiscal) .| Customs. Revenue. 
ei Dollars. _ Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. 
r 9,080.9 809,397 ee -|238,585,456 ,871,669 318,891,396 
SAMAR) oh S61 nO (S8e dtu aus] 3h0'a0 90 |tsts eos ran ra 
612 106,261}/1903.... 7 , A a B 
995° ; :|261, °974'565| 232,903,781 


The 1924 total for internal revenue receipts is the 
Bix months of the 1924 personal income taxes. 


Miscellane- 
ous Taxes. 


noes. 
1, 


Income 
Tax. 


Total. 


PIES Dollars. 


9, 
- 24164, ia 
8,005, 
43'809/531 
5, 422 


704,76. 
53,768,713) 
19,383,239) 
5,091,866 

3,412,09 
14,290,274 

13, 400, 178 
8.9 79 


p25, aes 203) 
“| 109;857,344| 28'824;3 
~ 104378/390]117,001, Bis 
innesota ..} 4. "731,049 
940,43 


fississippi. . :008,798 
Miss 44,116.41 410) 24,678,077 


—-Montans, 349| ~ '897/689) 


2 ’ 


$039 


: ie ESTATE TAX; GIFT TAX. 


a? The Estate Tax, which is in lieu of the tax laid | States. The schedule below shows the. rates ef 
1921, is | fective. 


under Title IV. of the Revenue Act of 
| upon the transfer of the net estate of 

decedent dying after the passage of the law. 
a resident or non-resident of the Uni’ 


ee 
whe 


1) rs Tax on ‘Tax on Taxon | Taxon 
‘aie ey Rate | Separate | Totals of a Separate | Totals of 
__- Nat Estate or of | Amounts | Amounts NET ESTATE OR of | Amounts | Amounts 
i AMOUNT OF GIFT. Tax. | in First in First AMOUNT OF GIFT. Tax. | in First n First 
4 , Column. | Column. olumn. Column. 
> oe : MNO MOOR EMG cc vod. cos Les wd eee $500,000] 15% | $75,000 | $151,000 
ext 0,000; 1% $500 $500 500,000) 18% 90,000 241,000 
2 i 2% 1,000 1,500 1,000,000; 21% 210,000 51, 
ey 50,000} 3 ,500 000 1,000,000| 24% 240,000 91, 
el 4. 100, 000; 4 »000 7,000 1,000, 27% 270,000 961,000 
‘‘ aposen| oa | e003 | 18.008 $000,000) 20% | 990.008 | 4881 008 
‘i ; 250,000 38 30,000 76,000 |'In excess of 10,000,000! 40% J... 2.0.4, 3, eee 
a, veaigekemption on the first $50,000 is not allowed estates of non-residents, and not allowed ae by non- 
4 nots. 
STAMP TAXES. 


Internal revenue stamp taxes are provided in the 
Income Tax Bill, June 2, 1924, in twelve classes. 
Each class contains various provisions and modifica- 
tions so that the law should be consulted to assure 
accuracy in instances where questions arise. The 


eli and rates are: 

; ‘ionds—5 cents Sa $100; Capital Stock, issued— 
5 cents per id ‘a Stock, sales or transfers— 
2 cents per $ 100; Produce, Sales of, on Exchange— 
1 cent per 3100; Conreyances, deeds, etc.—50 cents 


' ere $100 and $500, 50 cents for each additional 


uu. Ss. cusToMs REVENUES Sih INTERNAL REV. RECEIPTS SINCE 


a ,564,391!4,595,357, 7 
! 1922). |. |356,443,387 3,197,451, 083 
ee? -. }314,497,071 1923.... 61, 928,867|2,621,745,227 7 
164, 295,316,107||1912.. . .1311,321,672 321,615,8941|1924.. . .1545,637, 150412;796,179,257 : 


_ U. S. INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, BY STATES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1924. 


¢ Cents are omitted in the figures by States, but the totals include the addition of all the cents 
4 hy Excluding refunds for erroneous and illegal collections, the net total return for 1924 bd aa 712,520,603. 
a Enforcing the National Prohibition Act cost 37, 510,000; the Narcotic Law, $723, 


fal 800. : 


sum remaining after giving the 25 per cent. credit on 


} 


Miscellane-| 
ous Taxes. 


Dollars. 


Income 
Tax. 


Doltars. 


Total. 
Dollars. 


STATES. 


3, fat 827 es ep ra 
New Hamp.. 1, 786, 87 5,805,346 y 
5||New Jersey . 69,620,079} 42,639,967] 112,260,046 
New Mexico 890,835 240,488) 131,3: ; 
New York...} 506,593,933/183,821, ur 690,415,425 ; 
N. Cans 18,173, 156|139,800,2 157,973,393 
1||N. Dakota . 771,38 51 1,282,83: } 
Ohio 95,412,405 153,524,832 iy 
Oklahoma. . 11, srt "491 13, 563 $ 
6||Oregon . $,242,145 10,500,237 
Pennsylvania 198, 270; 944 269,688,619 
Rhodelsland| 16, 09 20,239,353 
8,938,278 
1,951,248 
18,633,646 7 
36,863,758 
‘087, : 
3,600,827 
irginia,.... 45,991,886 
Washington. 14,723,370 19,006, 
W. Virginia 14,386,962 19,895,467 
5|| Wisconsin...) 27,215,717 40;448,722 | 
Wyoming... 5 2;088,353 
ein! “ASPag. So. feck ole. "759,956 


Total 


A tax is also imposed upon gifts during life on 
and after Jan. 1, 1924, at the same rate 


Entry_of Goods at Custom House—25 cents for 
first 2708, 50 cents between $100 and $500, $1 ex- 
conn $500; Eniry for Withdrawal from customs 
bonded warehouse—50 cents; Passage Ticket to any 
foreign country except Canada or Sg ee not 
grccolne $30, $3 between $30 and $60, $5 exceeding © 


pact ul cents Pe 
surance—3 cents on each dollar 
haderee rt the premium 


~* 
» * 


- » ian 
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, RECAPITULATION FOR 1923 AND 1924, | ’ 
r “GENERAL ROCCE 1923. 1924. GENERAL SOURCES, 1923, ! 1924. °°". 
Re Dollar Dollars. Dollars. . 
i: ' he fe and alle 2 fhe as ett O78, a2 1 Sry bee a paren catcs, incl. tax on y re: 
, 7 ere aying cards......... : 7 a 
. Telegraph and oe 30, 380, 783} 34,662,428) Mive. haan, incl. receipts get alg Sf.asteaes ey 
Beverages of all kinds 0,489,982 38, 004,574 prohibition laws, int. ' A 
Siememrct met | tise Sete! ic cee ) : 
ues tom: NCES, CEC... 52.6 5 ys 72, 
ies oat a a ete. 185;064/278 200,872,3 aay f per le a F iin 
al taxes, inc corp. POtRRO. CNS TT ed enichien 257: 
; capital stock......... 91,621,548) 97,480,320 2 2,621,745,227|2,796,179,257 
Cents are omitted in the table. ing and smoking tobacco, $66, Lon 456; wire, phone 
The expenditures in administering internal revenue | and radio messages, $33, 238, 875, ; bonds, stock issues 
laws for the fiscal year 1924 were approximatel¥| and conveyances, $30,613,428; "autos, $11,510,563; 
$42,365,000, not including refunding. tires and parts,’ $33,633,610; candy, $11, 803; 704; 
Of the taxes summarized above, distilled pons clocks, jewelry, etc., $22, 634, 406; soft drinks, $ $10,- . 
yielded $27,580,381; fermented ‘liquors, $5,328; | 418,866: stock’ of corps., $87,471,691; ewes con- 
cigars, $45, 205,165; cigarettes, $203,651,331; chew-| cert and cabaret admissions, $77, ads 524. 
QUANTITIES OF CERTAIN TAXED ARTICLES. a % 
1923. 1924. 923. 1924. — ai 
ARTICLES TAXED. (Fis. Yr.) ARTICLES TAXED. (Fis. Yr.) (Fis. Yr.) i, 
___ Distilled spirits: Cigars (small) .number 576,673,340) 504,092,566 
Non-beverage . .gals. 836, Cigarettes (1,) .number' 18,179,947 17, 14: Se 
Beverage... ... gals. oS En eee Cigarettes (s.}. number}60,860, 115; 960167, 882) 675, 160 
Spirits or wines, Snuff, mfd........ Ibs. 39,862,314 38,9 17, 164 
Tobacco, eh 1) 
and smoking... .lbs.} 382,539,213 370,557,690, rt 
Oleomargarine: 
Colored. .2..5.. 6,766,434 9, oor 107 
2,581,207,993 Uncolored ; 202,852,316 28,1 
; 128, 122,632||Adulterated butter Ibs. 305,321 
33,391,311)||Process or reno- 5 
7 vated butter... .Ibs. 3,945,600] . Reteyse 
y 6,794,147,794''Playing cards. . .packs 42,312,821! 46,631,965 
The 33 gallons of non-beverage distilled spirits in 1923 represented withdrawals by foreign legations oR 
at Washington. 
WITHDRAWALS TAX PAID FOR CONSUMPTION OF LIQUORS AND Li ih PRODUCTS. 
re ae 
Fermented Cigars. Cigarettes. Chewing ‘and 
Liquors. Smoking. 3 
Number. Number. Pounds. ‘ 
8,732,815,703 14,294,895,471 404,362,620 By vee Vs 
8,707,625,230 16,427,086,016 412,505,213 | 32,766,741 — 
3 38, 746, 701 8,030,385,603 16,756,179,973 402'474,245 | 2918391074 — 
om 50) 8,337,720,530 21,087,757,078 417,235,928 | 33,170,680. 
: 60. 729,509 9,216,901,113 30,529, 193,538 445,763,206 He 377, 751 
50,184,594 5,036,561. 


30,093,159 
934,296 


7,266,868, a4 50,058,250,357 368,563,368 
7;704,594,199 60,878,295,907 382,039,213 
7,298,240,360 67,900,196, 738 370,557,690 


988,918,461 | 397,603,756 } 98,715,140,753 * 448,509,792,885 | 4,743,097,700 4 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1923, BY STATES. 
Income and }Miscellane- Income Oc Pine ge ee 


Profits Tax. | ous Taxes. STATE. 
ollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
75.202, 620 1,505,699 New Jersey . ' 110,908,616 
135,333 27,070 041|New Mex... 60 ' 5 
1,164,518 501,557 New York.. 
2. 4,517,829 ,200, N. Caroiina, | 
‘ California... 84,526,238| 30,349,717 N. Dakota. . 
x Colorado. 10,920,856 067,84 RMHO® ing aut 
Connecticut. 25,131,076| 9,986,499 Oklahoma. . 
Delaware. ..| ,411,768} 1,569,673 1}/Oregon..... 
Dist. of Col. 1783, 3,031,746 Pennsylv'a. . 
a oe 6,338,119} 7,100,744 Rhode Is. . . 
12; 075,270} 7,350,055 §. Carolina. . 
3/506,113 642,142 5||S. Dakota... 
1,526,394 601,406} Tennessee 
163, 626,874] 52,329,056 ho: ey eee 
25,042/436| 20,710,284 Otalis es <6.. 
11,807;867| 5,345,667 Vermont 
19; 915, 327] 3,837,036} Virginia.... 
is 1324] 141314,415 Washington. 
10,473,771 ,017,263 W. Virginia. 
U 9,688| 1,776,307 Wisconsin. . 
27/872,540| 9,827,364 Wyoming 
112,112,785| 26,980,885 PDD. Ts. 4 bss sees 
88;678,933| 98,917,345 187, 8|\Estate tax 
Minnes' 553,185} 9,135,927 87698.278 payment 
, Missssipol 903, i 720|| made in 
- Missouri. . 40,151,456] 25,790,980 42,437 || Shanghai, 
Montana. pay eae Les 238 297}} China,.... Ras acai eo otek 
‘ 4 1279, S812, 
Nepraska...| 72/630 ‘g84,056)} Total... 


New Hamp!  6,6040431 1,488,187! _ 8,092,231 


y t district of Maryland and Washington 
pees Omnitele) Btete meskes, ier ieshades in} ee te 5 ak of Alaska the district of Wash- 


ry Maryland and the District of Columbia com- | ington. 


PERSONAL (NET) INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES. , 
»<Data by pareraah, Revenue Sure calendar years. Total personal income in 1922 was $24, 871,908, 354.) 


STATES “AND 1917. 


| Perritonms. | _ 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
ON ¢ Doliars. 3 aaS on ’ peeos: 933 Bens: ee Dollars. eas 
.. | --426,908,47 08,8 : ,508, 
(cra ge Le Cans roost ea 18,862,034]  15,434,987| 10,549.51 
BO anisonael, eo lec|<) 48,409,738) 48,310,197 7 61,434,347 39,635,508 
. ‘Arkansas.1i22.: 95,625,678] _ 92,616,903 . 123,704/361 3 zs "28 
California... 2,.| 1,357,524/521| 1,168,021,448] , 981,170,941 - ~~ 632/608,546 
Golorado.......] /184,572/407| 174,490,980} ‘ 191,001,999 4 137,853,875 ‘ 
eG ..| 401,720,143} 343,017,180 737, 347,929,674 249,186,724 * 
Os, SE saohwags bis 676, 62/901/249] 48,358,031] _ 56,459,176 f 
Pat. Dist. of Col, 1). 166,399,104 104;357,892 ¢ 
_° Wiorida : : : 107.362/976| _ 63,681,401} _ 54,378,496 ; 
Georgia 3 i 6| 219,471,959] 148/366:439] 137,775,612 i 


55,572,896 33,164,366 20,054,940 21,888,755 ¢ 


Pah ‘ 
Me Tasha ks 2. 51,166,79 49,737,718] _, 67,391,639] 65,472,540] 55,954,296] _ 46,465,514 
ae oa 1,833,920/436] 1, 830,956, 942 : 6 i: 119, 960,600 
3 Seals) ACs) SEG eal Genes] eae 
3,762.9 ¢ ; 
217,237.297| 306,413,429 205,159,002 : 
200/048'892|  192/273'937| 243,879,230] 215,977,422 124/826,244 $ 


nee racts 203,664,606] 197,897,146) 237,109,145) 201,753,808 261, 134,349,180 
ALAS 124,628,679 112,562,525 66,950,710 % 
2) Se 2 368,691,062 95,448} 398,672,772 421, 253,433,289 ) 
‘ 1,153,008, 156 1,090,808,058 5 717,512,002 H 

657,779,854 95,679, 665,475,193 5 387,824,910 

348,740,625] 340,833,699] 453, 212'241] 383,920,683] = 275,510, 103 


76,981,743 60,104,438 85,954,352] 101,262,053 ,323, 61,763,713 
499,911,004] 548,130,178] 470,443,311 362'026,687 J 
81,527,662} 109,348,194] 108,380,657 81,207;992 
179,905, 513| 306,362,706] 287,457,592 251, 988, 895 
7, 22,455,508 25,337,934 20,887,132 2 16,423,316 
85,577,058 8213521496] 100,431,539 78,565,318 56,889,284 42;843/296 


1,032,262,375) 856,856,058 977,853,627| 828,428,672] 653,112,589} 521, vee 424 
18, a 814 838, 36,923,120 31,587,990 4 31,644,721 
4,030,623,696| 3,436,343,179 2,774, 038, 148 

163,799,837] 161,613,467 89,748,811 84,4201 
2,758 66,188,434 80,190,946 61,233,723 
1,060,027, 926 1,407,388,003] 1,075,115,926 993,314,432 740,406,422 


Ras sive Bir esane 191,816,067] 295,790,791 aa 184,301 163,678,297} 170,751,358 
r 161,226,232 159.574,639| _ 193,652,281] _ 166,240,606] _ 1 84'746,023 
2,005,570,020} 1,937,291,858} 2,212, 178,029] 1,838,002,395 1,360,802,293 
171,409,669 2 112/129'569 


157,568,411 180,303.990| 146,109,811 
6§,255,825| 109,246,657} 142,688,832 73,855,345 70,917,349 
47,087,498] 103,578,036 133,174,792] 151,725,486 109,794,860 


; 
aE EN ¢ 170,969,895] 212,600,105] 193,909,353} 139,173, $91 111,964,540 
} ext Deere iy 536,897,427 643,172,301 2,975 350,297,337 
Sot. aa 3] 62,713,461 2.278, 3 61,913,436 45,044,941 
h 47,561,557 46,204,506 6 29,540,804 
208}591,416 247,658,373 130,682,859 
300,523,342] 262,109,642 B75079803| 325,030.73] 169,727,615 


196,777,359] 207,157,054| 287,729,460] 147,949,092 557, 106,061,550 
cotta s 401,670,058] 379,754,222] 436,436,810] 337,851,344 228,190,253 
Le EA 48,826,743 51,051,629 63,244,529 52,463,959 26, 413, 937 28,855,603 


ae ae a 
iy! ; Profits} Gain 


on 
‘ y ; from | from Inter- ie itnay 
TO tae Wages Sales | Sale of | Rents] est : 

Ae _ INCoME . and | Busi- | Part- of | Assets} and | and Oblign- Divi- | Fidu- | Total 
an Py «ht CLASSES. Sala- | ness. | ner- | Real | Held /Royal-jInvest-| tions |dends.] ciary.| In- 
sy Bi teMy ries. ships. |Estate,| — for ties. | ment Not comes. 

4 Fi 5 Stocks| More In- | Wholly 
a 3 and | Than come. |Exempt 
a ; Bonds.| Two from 
; i ears. Tax. 
i ‘ 4 4,15 10.98) 11.64) 0.21 | 13.49} 1.02 |100. 
’ 7.5 2. +72 77| 4.56 -05 1.48] .26 100.00 

; % : EY 4.33] 4.82 05 1.78] .30 |100/00 

Bo 02 ‘s 2.50 5.14) 6.72 02 4.46) .50 paid 
i, ‘ ca 4.79 6,17 8.49 +22 | 11.39) 1.27 |100.00 
in 5 9. 6.28 5.65 71 .34 | 20.94) 2.14 |100.00 
Dy. 80) 8.44) 11. 6.23 4,541 10,03) -42 | 30.11) 2.59 |100. 
‘we do) ak 12. 4.36 3.76 0 -44 | 36.25) 2.89 100.00 
I a 4, 13.57] 3.81 4.05) 9.10 -39 | 39.19] 3.26 |100.0 
s 9.4 3. 13,42] 4,38 3.15) 8.51 .38 | 40 3.73 1100.00 
ia 6.16}. 2. 12.56] 3.22 2.22] 6.59 -56 | 45.41] 2.86 |100.00 
_ es 7 $300,000 t0 $1, 000,000] 3.42]. 1.94] 6.69] 2.48 2.32) 8.09) -30 | 45.13] 3.64 |100.00 
e $1,000,000 and over..|_ 2.95] 1.48) 4.28) 2.51 3.04! 53 | 46.99} 1.30 |100.00 
vel i ie i ee 
aw Total..........! 56.06! 11.42) 5.74! 2.98 1.00 4.9; 6.99 14 410.71] 1.04 100.00 


i ae pon 


+m, 


cars Iited States—Personal tribes? 


+ 


SOURCE oF INCOME. 


+ Personal service: Salaries, 


Ties, wa; commissions, 
Bul ts A Riga) fees, € Fai: ¥3 


PERSONAL INCOMES, BY SOURCES, 1916-1922, 


1916. 
Dollars. 
1,478,346,372 


3,010,404,924 


} 
—————_—____——_ 


IN COME. 
1917. 


1918 Tee 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
3,648,437,902] 8,267,391,550 10,755,692,651 


3,958,670,028} 4,630,455,322| 6,708,344,984 


4,488,751,296 


7,607,107,930|12,897,846,872 


17,464,037,635.— 


(fi 


Property: Rents and royalties. . eee PX ee ge 643,802,657|, 684,343,399 975,679,666| 1,019,094,265 
Int. on bonds, notes, etc., incl. fidue. income] 1,080,879,405 936,715,456} 1,403.485,691| 1, :500, "779, 100 
DASE DOSES CS SS Sa ees 2,136,468, 625) 2,848,842,499 OF 468, 749, 244 2 453, 774,825 

muda BAe Ss (a ek 
BOT RS oC, BO eee Se a ing 4,469,901,354] 4,847,914,601| 4,973. 648,190 


Total income. . 
E: General deductions 


Net income 


3,861, 150,687 


8,349,901,983 
2,051,324,363 


6,298,577,620 


22,437,685,825 
E ,578,. 194,377 


'17,745,761,473 


12,077,009,284 
8 1,821,122,118 


85,763,077 


SOURCE OF INCOME. 


Personal service: 


Salaries, wages, commissions, bonuses, directors’ fees, etc. . 
Business, trade, com'ce, partn’ships, farming, & profits from 
incidental sales of real estate, stocks, bonds, & oth. prop. 


Ss Se As EE A AEE 


‘Property: . Rents and royalties: . 2.2.0... 2 eee sce ede en 1,047,423,738| 1,177,957,882| 1,224,928,998 
Interest on bonds, notes, ete., including fiduciary income. 1,709,299,428| 1,690,338,895| 2,030,517,413 
CO Ee OS TA ene Ae ee eS ee ..| 2,735,845,795| 2,476,952,399 2,664,219,081 | 

_ SS DSSS ee 
Metals... - Sete Se wit Oe Ae n'est Rs me ede wok wa ew ma AS 5,492,568,961) 5,345,249,176| 5,919,665, 492 — t 


21,197,700,892) 


17,983,532,756 


26,690,269,853 
2,954,640, 670 


23,328,781,932 


3,751,569,404 


11,191,246,207]15,924,639,355 19, 859,491, i 
INCOME. 
1920. ° 1921. “i 
Doliars. Dollars. 
15,270,373,354|13,813,169,165/13. 08801 
5,927,327,538] 4,170,363,591) 5, 258,250, O71 


24,871,908,354 
035 535,69! 820 


23,735,629, 183 19,577,212,528 21, 336, 212, 534 
or 


In 1922, the number of taxable ineomes by sex 
and family relationship were (amount of income in 
. parentheses)—Husbands and wives, 3,566,302 ($13,- 
_ . 673,813,586); men (heads of families), 392,356 

4) ae 091,277,129); men (ail other), 1,823,535 ($3,- 
. 58,958, a women (heads of families), eh 
iY (361, 518,333); women (all other), 740,500 (S1,- 

603,593, 915); wives making separate returns, 101.- 


319 ($638,861,786) ; 


community property returns, 


27,540 ($208,18 89,073). 

Of the sixty-seven persons’ with incomes of $t,- 
000,000 or ov er, eleven were unmarried men, seven — 
were in the “women (all other)”’ class, sh 
wives making separate returns. of the 4 
named had incomes of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

The four persons with incomes of $5,000,000 ore 
| over apiece, all were married. 


INCOME FROM BUSINESS 


(PERSONAL RETURNS IN 1922), 


No. of 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. Businesses} Per Net Income, 
; Reported.| Cent. 
ee : Ss 
de A tee eras aste «6, ap aa 104,834 11.57 $231,289,998 | 
Se ane res ee re CA Ae Bead eis eee 0 :33 15,932,045 | 
‘s ufacturing: Food products, beverages, and tobacco. . 14,419 1.59 50,247,515 
Me ree ae) anf textile proddca sl skeen 1022 | 1.22 38,114,368 
Leather and leather products...............- 628 -40 9,735,514 
Rubber and rubber goods............ = 428 -05 1,688,845 
Lumber and wood DEOEE STE 2,441 +27 13,550,649, 
Payer, pulp, and products. 295 04 1,695,754 
Printing and publishing. . 7,463 -82 28,414,608 
poe ae and allied substances 1,025 a 6,773,896 
one, clay, and glass products . 208 .24 10,051,864 
Rtotal tal ane PCEAY WROCUCES 6 since skin sei wee bisenne id =) 8,682 96 , 29; 046,828 
All other manufacturing industries-.........-.+.+++6-- ,902 87 ' 31,064,881 
Total manufacturing Shae: Fre WOO ae Oe erie 59,513 6.57 220,384,722 
f | 39,543 | 4.37 146,265,967 
4 NEM ISSEISICHIGN PRES eran Tres fea SatG et aia eiwel a delete Boss u 
docs Sicko eager 15,776 1.74 45, 991, 802 
Transportation and other public ucitties. Ssh te Pc Mee 207.153 32 3 is si, 38 isi 
pe Be ae ee ee ae Weis WER nt oa: 
i isis seres, brsconopal aryusettent, hotels, coisas S289 | S01 | aolsa0.ort 
Special cases, busin defined to be ¢ 3 
eth hes eter ‘divis pee be sufficiently Sere! Soe eee 90,206 ; 9.95 247,388,175 
~906,348 | 100.00 |! $2,839,771, 144 


e income reported by individuals as having 
ie intention from mee DS other than from part- 
nerships, is shown according to industrial divisions ; 
in the above table. 

_ These data Tepresent only such PONE reported 


'. a5 


necessarily 


4 


18,952,242,862 4 f 


’ 


iy 
‘ 


re derived from badiede opera- 
Be cat Me sole proprietors and do not 
indicate the principal occupations of, 
or a SN total income reported by, the persons making 
the returns, 


r 


* 


¢ 


United Sidtes Personal ‘Incomes. 


(The table shows the number of returns filed, by States and by calendar years.) 
» STATES AND) TERRITORIES. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 917. 


43,009] 52,984) 40,789] 38,988 ah 844 
142 570 


2,097 


en ; : 4, 243 
“ih 20,079]" ” 18,477] 24/812] 20,495] 13,701] 12,264 9 
Bese ‘ 33'830| _38,113| __33,556| 20,612} 17,839] 2,255 
California.) 2) 7° ae te Oe ae 4207923] 386,082| 396,973| 266,720] 206,471] 182,232] 21,208 
ae | Golorado. oo eee ees 67,463| 69,676] 74,198] 57,526 54,160| 40,627] 4,43 
e" 
3 RES NA RI Eien arate 128,431] 123,269}. 148,195] 110,409] 86,489; 64,472] 9,713 
ne oe eee 1] 17/141] 15,889] ~18,/937]  16,059|" 10,239 8,032} 1,34 
: 39'966| 69,730] 58/616] 43,776] 29,737] 6,808 
42/249, 427210] 31,107] 19,102] © 15,336] 1,77: 
67,719| 73,325| 58,930] 39,073] 38,2521 3, 
11/481] 13,715] 8,136 | 3,131] 1,144 


785| 991255} 76.451| 64,794| 63,065] 4,290 


TA Aeye bals ke ae {23'385| 134501] 1545118| 123°914|  841515| «80009| 7/556 


26,897| 25,614] _ 28,022] 23,804} 19,949} 15,382) 1,440 
173,728} 172,519} 162,199) 125,248] 110,890] 91,608) 12,956 
38,044] 36,907; 45,557] 42,593] 34,464] - 28,646) 1,801 
67,503] 71,853] 97,729] 87,344] 96,049) 82,472) 4,286 
9,72: 23 364 


. »723 8,740 
Aart ice Seifert 6. cs ieTaie Toy 31,787| 32,410] 35,983] 25,601 17,317] 10,809] 1,735. 


301,834] 269,096; 296,989] 231,757] 185,706] 134,960} 19,701 
11/553] 11;780|_ 13,656] —_ 10,757 13,084! 11,616 813 
BD is ciutel yt ba, acc3e-4 . |1,102'748}1,066,637|1,047,634| 683,085] 559,753) 489,089] 93,155 

ER oe wicreh o\srsieves 3s yn'S 58,009| ' 44,161| | 47,342] 37,185| 21,738] 22,977] 2,207 

PROTA eee ie aihialh As bbe.) locas 18,750] _ 18,440] 24,209] _ 27,375] 29,120] 20,941] 1,176 
PPROLe IEE We aac SETA. 0.6 o:oj0)'n Sh 364,988] 367,096] 447,998] 308/309} 306,918] 190,273] 21,774 


GORE RE eee 72,063] 69,381] $1,785] 61,500] 46,818] 48,758] 2,539 
62;804| 67.6 


8,17 0,289 

EG _ Bhode Island... 2... eee eee eee 50,076} 48,057) 53,128] 39,936] 32,921) 23,937) 3,745 
hn Rat Wey): eh mw aierelsia se 26,830) 25,160) 33,044] 37,296]. 20,239] 22,321) 1,204 . 
" a u Dakota relearn ey cots ecg ae 21/465} 21,681] 34,670] 38,614] 45,505] 39,654 971 


SOREN: ao tnd SP wrk pees w wie le 63,555] 60,949] 65,054] 50,789] 38,232] 31,451] 4,414 
:| 186;865] 200,188] 224'617| 176:547] 114/500] 95,416] 10,514 
25 2 141636] 1)259 


Ns gag £ ite 71,523] _76,257| 92,576] _75,966| 51,207] - 37,951| 4,190 
BMG ie oi SIRS, Sep" mop) wigs Ts 123/216] 115,688] 148,067] 114;322] 95,422 56,322} 5,360 


Lol SST A aoe ees 69,501] 75,277} _96,326] 45,168] 48,876) 28,281) 2,575 
(aD Of WY ig SUSE IRR 160,519] 148,457} 150,452] 105,793} 94,704) 70,554 1261 
s 21,943] 22,413] 24,594) 18,349 7,821 7,663 673 


4 Total ME 4 fo oss alysis wae Kok 6,787,481'6,662,17617,259,944!5,332,76014,425,114|3,472,8901437,036 


n 1922 four persons (as against one in 1921 and, seven had ineomes of $1,000,000 to 
Wh ee 1920) had a taxable income of $5,000, 000 | thirty-nine had incomes of $750,000 to $1 300.000" 
f x? ‘or over; five had incomes of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 The net incomes in 1922 that exceeded $5, ,000. 
_ ten had incomes of $2,000, 000 to 33,0 000,000; aeree each amounted altogether to $37,212,338. Their tax 
bad “incomes of $1,560,000 to $2,000,000;’ thirty- | was $13,772,141. Their total income was $45.890,939. 
« nn... NUMBER OF TAXABLE INCOMES, BY CLASSES nn 
re Me i EN coun CLASSES. 1914. | 1915. ; 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. I 1922. ° 


‘ 


oe , 


4,000 to 2 ii Wea WA ecaniilvoesvtin'ts . |1,640,758) 1,516,938] 1,924,872 }2,671,950]2,440,544/2, 4’ 
a 2,000 £0 3,000- 2... TCR, See eg Ca PY 838,707| 1,496,878) 1,569,741 2,969,316 2382-081 2 130.88 
Bi, 8,000 to 000........| 82,754) 69,045 Pears $74,998 610,095] 742,334] "894; 702,991 ee at 
: Md 848 


353: Bar| 3 391/373 
80,014 


‘ A 90,278 
“a 34,230 39,605 
_ 21,446 
a 10,848] 13,225 
iJ 12,047 14,283 
6,051] 7,970 
> 8,717| 12,000 
sf 5 1,367| 2,171. 
' 8 450) 763. 
‘ . 205) 350 
i 84! 210 
é . Ms 98 205, 
000 t9 1,000, 000.::| 114] 209] 376 315 178 189 123 83 i 
‘ae 74080,0 000 and over, . 60} 120) 206 141 67 65 33 3 13h 
ee 4 _ Total.. t .'357,5151336,652 437, 036'3,472,89014,425,11415, 332, 76017,259,94416,662,176'6,787,481 
: Tneluded in To16 returns were 7,635 made by married women separately from those of their h 
; usbands. : 
sy There were 401,849 taxable incomes under $1,000 each in 1921, ; 
Re RNS he sce and 402,076 in 1922. They are in- 
~ ay bi . 


NUMBER OF TAXABLE PERSONAL INCOMES IN THE U. S._ Sug 


ee 


st TAX LEVIED BY U. S. oN PERSONAL INCOMES. 
yt a (By classes and by calendar yearr.) 
LEVY BY CLASSES |OF INCOMES. 


— 
INCOME CLASSES. 922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. ec lOlr ee 


» 

\ F Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. "Dollars, 
$1,000 to $2,000........... 27,081,089) 29,160,654| 36,859,732] 24,696,200} 26,481,602) 16,243,504 — 
$2) 000 to $3,000 ........... 20,729,737} 20,712,373 45,507,821 28,257,861] 35,415,344] 9,097,378 | 

, $3, ;000 to SEBOG ct ok caesks 47,533,306| 42,743,604] 83,496,116] 75,914,847] 82,928,720] 18,283,457 

‘ Neu irs Geer ce 70,387,912] 68,871,422 7,886,033] 91,537,910] — 93,057,963 ,066, 
$10,000 to $25,000......... 123,575,960 |126 ,410} 172,259,321] 164,832,523] 142,448,679) 80,695,149 
4000 to WOOO sas ox as bs ,697,249/112,909,840) 154,265,276] 154,946,343] 130,240,648] 76,593, 
Hh tO eee 144,092,555|115,711,635| 163, 717,719] 186,357,608] 147,428,655) 85,027, 
3} ,000 to $150,000....... 71,337,246| 52,330,056 587, 118,705,303] _ 95,680,06 I 
“$150,000 to $300,000....... 98,810,408] 61,495,988] 92,604.42 163,095,349] 136,155,916] 86;718,157 
$300,000 to 000 .. .. | 43,488,227] 31/859/630 Shea act 86,031,03 79,164,847| 50,227,598. 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 38'559,344| 25,112'090| 45,641;0 76,228,132} 69,834,148] 59,349,187 


$1,000,000 and over... 5 49, 517, 7,639 31,419,726} 49,185, O88 99, 026,996] 88,885,249 109}424" 999 
(0 ae Pee ae: 861, 057,308 308'719,387,10611,075,053,686 i 269,630, 10411,127,721,8351691,492, pee’: 
ad In 1921 incomes under $1,000 yielded $173,678 in taxes; in 1922 they yielded $246,636. 


TAX LEVIED BY U. S. ON PERSONAL INCOMES. 
(By States and by calendar years.) 


STATES AND | 
TERRITORIES. 1922. 1921. 1919. 1918. 
Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. a) Dollars. 
2,892,298) 2,713,826 4,668,465 4,431,563 
7,783 316,859 


687,026 516,637 
2,314,409} 1,866,164 
: »778,932} 36,438,432 


48,983,856] 36,070,926 
'869,555| 3,862,862 7, 


196,593) 5,844,925 


16,833,829} 17,690,343 
7,495,453 7,158,522 
8,170,833 8,669,100 
4,363,089) 2,367,463 
9,134,092 7,077,184 


6 
5055,758 — 


2,824,846 
31695,605 a #8 


9 
1,387,398} 1,451,776 2'145,194| 18577352! 1,174,831. 366,802 
PAROS s 7hs55. 478,706| _ 493,658 1,475,023} 1,493,518) 839,646] 140, 496 
Tilinois- . 77,196.407| 68,574,351 99398'236| 84/560,642| 49,103/261 10, 947/250 
Indiana. . tI] 9578'511) 8,973,653 13,541,245] 11/456/898| 5,978,782| 1,165,961 
_ Iowa... 5,466,397| 5,837,950 15'807:707|  15,928,158|° 5,445,816| 518.845 
Kansas. . ‘| 32461097] 3,392,429 9'1387315|  7,880/244| 5,428'495| 555,943 
Kentucky......] 4,676,804] 4,297,470 7.505,384| 7,918,960] 2,943)196| 384,497 _ 
| a 
Louisiana .. 5,353,574| 5,304,522 12,888,655} 9,353,518] 4,936,825] 778,693. - 
ie nd 3'896,892| 3,974,861 4'468,876| _4,263/003| 2, 371,367 
Ae heylais 15,363,765| 14,537,303 22'630,984| 20,415,237! 12,378,724] 2,405,523, 
Massachusetts. . | 57,781,194] 46,534,644 86.566.938| 81,307,340| 44,478,907| 10,892,685 
Michigan...... 34/965,003| 24,197, 840 55,958,378 "336,385| 15,159,388] 3, a 
Minnesota. ....| 9,419,301] 8,697,117 15'696,465| . 15,262,760| 8,356,172| 1,553,282 » 
x Mississippi..... 1,803,632 1,069,136 5,634,901 3,542,849] 2,252,612 195,054 | 
; Missouri....... 1 972.7 14,660,351 22,146,510) 20,716,692 10; 880, 241| 2,373,327 
Montana......- 1,029,195| 1,051, 2'413.463| 3,012,902) 1,548,582] 304, 
Nebraska...... 3/165,433| 3,328,145 $639,003 9,373,582] 5, 285, 238 347, Ti8ie 
m ’ Nevada......-. 258,732 329,296 435,002 412,34; 944 8,505 
| New Hampshire} 2,133,631] 1,759,290 2,8117230|  2,427:724] 1, sta 183 258 173. 
- New Jersey..... 40, 982, 616 33,258,294 47,321,422] 43,109, 648 25,710,042| 5,545. p31 
New Mexico... "351,629 774,476 989.8 713/829 83,9) 
New York...... | 1278, 360, o79 210,768, 379 399,792°351| 354,263; at? 251,785,795| 77,970, Ba 
North Carolina.| 4/908)611| 3,760,499 ,010,348 27 7,673 ‘560 ‘970 
North Dakota..| 453,219] 485,783 1'360,509| _2/219/95: or 936,862 6,344 
OHI 2h. Ls, 39,310,406| 33,574,094] 56,285,168] 56,505,315] 55,170,252} 31, 928,937 7732 306 
+ 
iy klahoma. . | 6,414, 336 4,206,507| 13,548,211] 12,207,129} 7,649,280] 5,682,493) 4,347,797 
y Orezo rd eA 4'239'789| 4,951,580 0 $/232'437| 6,049,987] 3,298,630| _ 337,051 
» Penneyivania. “| 93°5731559| 84,660,220 128'195'161| 137'781/370| 79,454,848| 17,612,739 
Rhode Island..:| 9,351,580 9,236,328 11/234/132| 13,512/766| 8,805,953] 1,915,104 
South Carolina..} 1,268,305 1,246, 623 5/192:020|  2,732'593| 1,815,909 77,198 
South Dakota..| 548,688 4'653|  2,228,187| 3,124,066] 4,139,239] 1,171,328 48,563 
a ac 
* essee...... 4,902,612] 3,984,051 7,565,009} 9,082,054) 6,795,268] 2,794,197] _ 413,078 
‘y Texas rice viata 1416653 12,667,894 25, 400,849]  32/302/280| 21,575,479] 13,447,453) 2,643,697 
BE UtAt Ss ss tea 5,929 42; 904 |. 506,781 1'270,543| 1,347,780] 1,364,652] 167,688 
i Vermont...... +4 4.873.585 1,155,767 2,074,804 1,821,823} 1,459,253 365,004 
Be wVirgirta......'... 4'919,485| 4,161,116 9,020,237 7,674,728 31929,273|  593,5 
’ Washington....| 5,148,477| 4,909,857 11,615,795| 9,74. XM 4'377,754| 776,470 
a ; 5,31 3,303,285| ._ 416,386 
Bee West yirginis....| 4,692,653) ° 3379) vel 1e80n097 A i? aos St 5,716,256| 1,253,257 
-—*~ Wisconsin. . 9,126,855) 8, 971, ‘ 
- - Wyoming || 687,062) "257 1,444,063 1/272'692| 838,196 67,510 
: Total 1361,057,308 ea 1,075,053,686| 1,269,630, 104] 1,127,721,835 5 1691,492,954 173,386,694 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE TABLE. 
jaska, he State | residing abroad totaled’ $8,665,567. Since then 
Ae in 1921 aS ee ee those fetuens are included in'the State of residence. 


hing 
hen they were settegated Personal net income exempt from normal tax in 
STR TOIS he ony non-redea n they wergnd citizens | 1920 totaled $15,632,079,896. 5 


why - CORPORATION INCOME TAX teers 1921. 
potay it (Figures cover the calendar year.) 


es yea" Botal Report= 


\Srares | Cor- jing Net Gross} ; Net 
od AND TER-| pora- In- Income. Deductions. | - Income. 
iM tions. | come. 


RITORIES. 


Dollars. Dollars. Doli 
1985 170,647} 185,368,011] 12,802,636 
i) 2,376,755 9, 


13 "229,758 
3° '267,010 36,533,137 2,733,873 
152, eon 457| 143,364,964 9,485,493] 
2, 728,823,850 2,534,639,568| 194,184,282 
"486, 302, 976! 452,163,931| 34,041,045 
739,116,250| 683,810,083] 55,306,167 
81,777,825 75,721,042 6,056,783 
220,704,491] 200,492,531] 20, (211,960 
211,881,821 195,715,463 16,166,358 
412'283'727| 381,247,113] 31,036,614 
90,392;439 79,807,502 10,584,937 
49,405,234 47,176,023 23,229,211 
6,744,818,667| 6,363, °674,214| 381,144,453 
1,005,748,132 928,579,984| 77,168,148 
"656,579,966|  621,262,882| 35,317,084 
791,541,272] 703,991,679| 87, 549,593 
444,349,329] 412,471,737 31,877,592 
479,873,646] 452,748,646] 27,125,000) 
352,668,492 322,183,143] 30,485,349) 


8 

3,463,117,234| 3,185,306.688| 277,810,546 
2'345,423,614| 2:094'119,198] 251,304,416 
1,305,870,652] 1,244,258,976 61,611,676 
95,826,313 90,639,058 5,187,255 

8] 2,276,260,673| 2,146,880,221 _ 380,452 
88,670,129 $2/565,728 401 
387,099,433) 368,621,111 18; 8.478, ome 


141'379,061] _ 128,666,088 2 712,973 
2,220, ee oe 2,065,999,069 1 1208, Lee 


a 


3| 42'811'466| 61,849,089 
8.476.750 


044 
246,984 616,643 
eee 19,623,827 


06: 567,72 
771,060] 2,244,920 
126,634 
602,606] 1,625,876 
13,137,268] 25,934,801 


is 
or 
ia) 
ff. 
_ 
eh et ee, Cale. 


392 39, 128 36,866, 678 By isy7 216,53 9 
«Ss se 15,668, "383" 094/14,532,519,655/1,136, 363, 439] 100,847, 7002 67,633,509 168,480,511 
2,529) "688,791. 323 62 3'364,736 65,426,587 5. 7,597,915) 12,999,480 é 
1,362 88,743,928 84,743,249 4,000,679) 108,51 337,784 : 
9,555) 3, 079°639,495| 2,844,171,648| 235,467,847 19,459,792) 38,881,502 < 
2,301 *280, 335,950. 262,605,974 17,729,976) 1,180,362| 2,510,336 ; 
1,948 286,350,548 269,319,824 17,030,724 1,066,433 2,368,688, 
9,665) 5,603,662,666| 5,171,862,460| 431,800,206 36,786,116] 73,124,667 
1,043} 482,554,277] 437,710,694 44,843,583 4 67 8, + 
1,567 221,680,660 207,193,995 14,486,665 746,912) 1,917,328 
1,062 70,492, 593 67,331,221 3,161,372 5 \ _ 
2,428 502,514,430] _ 471,907,046 30,607,384 2,718,504) 5,127,723 
4,739 1,168,609,034 1,103,216,896 65,392,138 5,180,528) 10,477,598 
1,155 155,591,907 147,021,191 8,570,716 354,863 1,019,901 
552) 88,247,631 81,934,410 6,313,221 i 784, 
2,705 556,648,697 502,198,241 54,450,456 1,614,752} 6,396,129 
3,540 523,402,473) 489,170,785 34,231,688 1,780,207] 4,360,752 4 
2,383) — 468,083,518 425,381,314] 42,702,204 »892,303| _ 7,288,242 : 
6,009 ag rete 1,005,561,301 pe 382,306 5,324,560) 11, eed 236 
601 44,468,657 41,217,853 3,250,804 ,651 
In attics ta he above, tan 158 iri ne rs 1921 that hie ay no net income, i 3 
ee Nae RS +) 198, 150, 203, and the legal deductions amounting to $35,076,369,337, leaving a 
of $2,6 
For tne andie’ ant 1920 the number of corporation returns was 345,595, of which 203,233 reported 
nei iocome totalling $7,902,654,813 and tax aggregating $1,625,234,643. 9 
Pes INCOME AND TAX TOTALS, PERSONAL AND CORPORATION. . 
8 aggregate net income and total tax (individuals and corporations) for each of the years 1917- 
ei on Btoticne are as follows: q 
' Increase or Income and Increase or | Income and | 
: oven Net Income. Decrease. Profits Tax. | YEAR. | Net Income. Decrease. Profits Tax. , 
1917... /24,3a9-743-418|... Oars: lah 59.038.723|1920. ..|31,638¢ 
Pate Ges TASES «ole y's vw acc age cg 920... 638, 283, 1996] 2, Ber 374, 090/2, 70, By 38, 329 
1918...}/24, 286, 150,604 96,592,814 4) Bae" 486,257)1921.. 1123; 913, 260,341 "7 7. 5, 2: 
1p19,. 29° 270, 909,906] | 4,984,759, "30213; 444,971,682 0, Zen 83,605) 1, scat 962, ike a 
po RRO ANCE REA TRESS OLE St ONS ee oe SCP e 


CORPORATION RETURNS DISTRIBUTED BY SIZE OF NET INCOMR. 
(Data cover calendar year 1921.) 


otal 
Average ‘Tax to 


Income |War Profi 


Net 
Income. 


No. Tax. and Excess | Total Tax. erg ea ‘Net 

Ss Profits Tax. of Tax. |Income. 
Reporting net income: Dollars. D : D ; uF 

Bari aaggs 7) TAR] SESE css aui "paras amin taal ial ae 

606"; 1049, : 7,693] "“ 4.917, . 

$5,000 to ,000 20,134] 142,168,065 9,616,49: . ee 3 1220930 
$10,000 to $50,0 25,327| 547,473,49 46,116,863] 33,210,703] 79,327,566 
argo to $100, eee om, ,595| 320,442,399] 28,176,329] 2 56,238,078 
000 to $250, ,108} 478,376,439! 41,993,090] 44,942,158] 8 1935,248 
ooo 000 to $500; 000": 1,136) 391,713,873) 33,930,213] 35,468,645] 6 1398,858 
$500,000 Q to $1, 060, 000 555| 380,316,893} 33,033,759! 35, 785, 658] 68,819,417 
$1,000,000 to $5, 0,000 + 461) 918,041,802) 81,338,894 80, 887, ,600] 162, 226, 494 
$5, 000,000 and oe 70| 971,569,865 87, 708, 090 73, 441) 879} 161, 149) 969 
ra ta 1 0) Pere se 171,239/4,336,047,813! 366,443,621! 335,131,811 701,575,432 


BS 


- 5 


7 


* 


=. *. 


' 


ao a oe 


ae 


ee. 


eS S-g U; nited Brotes sorption Prioing Tax Returns. 


CORPORATION INCOME, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


(All data on this Dage cover calendar year 1921.) 


} Total 
Cor- 
- pora- 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. tions 
Report-| No 
. ing. 
h No. 
Agriculture and related industries....| 8,724 
Mining and quatrying.............. 17,660 
Manufacturing: 
Food products, liquors and tebacco.| 13,777 
Textiles and textile products. ..... 10,872 
Leather and leather products...... 184 
Rubber and rubber goods......... 641 
Lumber and wood products....... 6,733 
Paper, pulp, and products:........ 1,676 
Printing and publishing........... 8,432 
Chemicals and allied ie aw 5,924 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 3,681 
Metal and meta! products. 15,536 
All other manufacturing industries. 10; 0,292 
Total manufacturing........... 79,748 
CmISRPHGRION Soo alld See's. osha ts. be be 10,361 
Transportat’n and oth. public utilities} 19,105 
J ee eS ree ere 88,179 
Public service — gage ager amuse- 

+ o. mMentey hotels; Che... 2 2. i we 19,103 
Finance, banking, insurance, a hese 82,858 
Combinations—predominant industry 

not ascertainable. 2.24 54.012. ce ce 2,879 


Note to the above table, by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue—On the “Transportation and 
Other Publie Utilities’ group, both 


CORPORATIONS REPORTING NET INCOME. 


Pet. 
apork Gross Total Net 
ing Net Income. Deductions. Income. 
Income. 
oes: Dollars. Dollars. 
1,039,406] 330,321,214) 40,718, AR 
i; 338" 765,475] 1,543,631,552 185,133 
5,519,503,463] 5,200, ite 1357 319,176.273 
3,885,118,040] 3; 557, 957| 327,356,083 
822,817,015 
2)146,551 101 
1,071,669,57 
565,401,379 
1,414,017,240 
2,117,210,8 
733,427,446 
6,044,372,496 
2,136,393,002 
24,422,077,076|22,644,291,468) 1, 777, 785,608 
1,281,614,507| 1,214,279,139]° 67,335,368 
7,187,369,107| 6,365,497,653| 821,871,454 
17,570,065,920|16,998,120,623| 571,946, 297 
1,312,596,853] 1,207,724,299| 104,872,554 
5,797,975,438| 5,058,678,633| 739,296,805 
379,619,547] 352,530,935 27,088,612 > 1S 


of the amounts shown. 


60,051,123,329155,715,075,516 4,336,047,813 | ® 
This is due to railroad and — 


other utility corporations, to a large extent, reporting — 


and general deductions should be greatly in excess | income or deficit. 


CORPORATION NET INCOME TAX, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
Age Distri-|Total Tax 


War Profits 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. Income Tax.| and Excess | Total Tax. | bution of | to Net 
Profits Tax. Total Tax.) Income, . 
ag Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Agriculture and related industries......- 8,433,529 2,568,433 6,001,962 0.86 14.74 
Mining and quarrying.............-.-- 15,804,592 16,164,624 31,969,216 4.56 17.26 
iam soturing = ft. 2 oc a sie o tou APE ee Ase 200,735,117 | 351,770,249 50.14 19.79 
Genencrtaron wud oka pa lic utilities. | 76, 68t0, 131 28151634 ve bat: 765 14:40 12.29 
ran tion and other public utilities. 151, - 29 
Tra = eae Fee an aoe te a me ee 46,279,219 50,463,296 96,742,515 13.78 16,91 
lie service—professional, amusements, 
Puplie se otek E . ee ee ere 8,016,773 11,252,325 19,269,098 2.75 18.37 
Finance, banking, leach, Fe LEE 57,056,408 19,215,184 76,271,592 ~ 10.87 10.32 
‘ombinations—predominant industry not 
ba Marertainables, pap ae RP NT foc ey is, 3,075,506 1,858,643 4,934,149 0.70 18.21 
MP GUMD, Se 2. tele <sake tawise des Ba dee <2 366,443,621 | 335,131,811 | 701,575,432 100.00 16.18. 


RELATION BETWEEN INCOME, CAPITAL, AND TAX. 


gross income | on the face of the return merely the amount 0, net .— 


1 


NN eee 
J Pet. of | Pet. of Pct, of | Pet. of 
Net In- Total Net In-| Total 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. ome to} Tax to INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. come to! Tax to 
Inv'st’d|_ Net Inv’st’d} Net - 
Capital. |Income. Capital.| Income. 
ee Se a eens” | Pe Se Se fs Py er 
_.| 12.59 | 16 94 ||Transportat'n & oth. public utilities: 
Agriculture and related industries 22.59 AG: 94 Steam railroads, eee ae ee 6.08 7 BR 
arry: : lectric raulrogds).... 4s. «ue» vi 5 
wer srtg hes Sais ba 8 Ocean lines, transoceanic & coastal] 7.49 | 14.24 
Metal mining. . Electric light & power companies.| 10.30 | 14.19 
Gaga and O1f 22... eee eee es Gas\compalieg cael... noe 11.39 | 16.77 
Telephone & telegraph companies 8.1 10) Live 
Shes ps 2 ay te aba Total transportation and other 
Manufacturing: pubuic utilities........:.... .82 | 14.37 
reotnies at fr textile pt duets. 5.80 | 19.92 
extiles and textile produc HUA linn Te Riad iste apetinna cle Gieeiots 
leath roducts. . Public service—professional, amuse- 
Kapber Be sabbeE re 2 Se ie ments, hotels, etc. ..-...--+-66% 23 |'22.10. 
oducts owe ; = 
Papeete: betel hares hia ous Finance, banking, insurance, etc.: as 
Pr nting and publishing......... National banks... 0.6.20. e eel a4 re ne 
Chemicals and allied substances. State baaks}i. 2... eh ee : 2. 
Stone, clay, and glass products... ao eye stock, and mutua ot tee 
Set Boe ee et aa Accident, eat and marine, stock 
Total es eave sicko > “and mutual companies........ 3 oll 81 
ie aPOTaAS aie Freie 6.14 | 23.85 Total finance, banking, insur-| } 
Construction. a 3 5 ei! NOG CLG es ce ae eee 99 1s eral 
11.14 | 19.52 


Total reporting invest’d capital 


fie : 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS 1920, 1921 AND 1922. , <a 


fh Wye Year Ended Year Ended Year Ended tt 
b phi as ; June 30, 1922. June 30, 1921. June 30, 1920. : 4 
aan _ STATES. ei a en ee an oe ree Tas 
my i Income and {| Other and | Income and| Other and | Income and Other and 
} } ProfitsTaxes. Total. ProfitsT axes. Total.» |ProfitsTaxes. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Doliars. Pollars. Dollars. 
9,009,980} 11,464,180 14,223,196] 18,429,531] ~ 14,413.21 18,342,064 
173,787 264,23 279,821 392,93 724 500,6 
1,427,375 2,141,234 2,784,941 4,202,663 2,685,349 3,597,515 
5,336,259 979,044 ,228,525| 10,564,467 9,928,798] _ 12,556,172 
California. 92/251/113] 131/652,855| 129,170,961] 182,249,339] 129,858,256] 179, "267,565 
Colorado. . 14,545,632] 19,956,649} 25,085,242) 34,214,96 28°116,321| 35,727,957 > 
Connecticut. 27,245,128 50,224,645 49,208,464 71,603,071 75,958,692! 106,849,8: = 
Delawar 3,986,808 5,889,265 9,848,404] 11,848,203] 18,606,049} 21,143,605 
‘District. of ‘Columbia. . . 10,521,286 17,854,686 8,054,914 18,934,909 8,928,755 18,645,053 
8,433,602 14,319,857 10,108,053 16,476,054 8,027,614 15,623,811 
14270,049| 20,988,705} 28,792,002] 37,234,770} 33,731,763 43,264,503 r 
14,632,590 15,515,062 aS 859, 082 20,680,103 10,737. 2113 1,929,8 ‘ 
1,372, 58 2,111,890 495,317 4,617,761 3, 730, 432. 4,924,648 
179,633,973] 270,332,566 260° 944,632) 388,924,964 310,793,183] 443,728,892 
30,715,323} 53,032,3 49'809,541 '8,158,44 49'691,162 74,586,197 ‘ 
17,046,762 23,658,788 28,893,632 37,745,745 30,352,715 40,312,565 " 
let, eg PIRANSAB 2 ile von fs 22242152] 30,379,621| 26,873,549] 38,689,551) 29,147,067) 41,263,378 ‘ 
_ Kentucky. aa 16,285,993 33,122,195 25,091,391 50,696,269 27,003,568 687, 
: A ‘3 Louisiana 15,477,826 22,753,957 2424, 40,121,096 31,973,161 51,324,996 
Maine. 10,989,939] 14,804,207] 14,459,568] 18,038,804] 16,091,951] 20,631,888 
Maryland 29,070,268 .971,935 44,948,063 72,271,543 49,905,750 81,406,227 
2 130,180,292] 169,813,493} 214,058,413] 259,865,213) 302,205,596 352,022,233 
112,258,181] 201,874,183] 184,494,520] 272,394,284] 187,521,362) 283,296,068 “7 
30,297,828 46,253,942 53,886,224 77,722,157 53,405,882 77,598,716 D4 
SIGIR wiede. gies 3,405,262 4,640,497 ,244,977 996,57 ,741,9 11,786,386 ? 
55,035,012} 87,456,487 86,121,595} 126,133,666} 101,963,031] 149,492,682 ki 
2,302,33 3,432,161 925,062 5,446,565 ,830,980 »7 70,2 . 
9,215,553} 15,261,390] 15,828,609] 23,683,008} 16,293,174] 25,079,518 3 
Cpe ea, Ge TG 64,023 837.5 718,1 1,207,83: 49,759 1,297, 7 
SAE 4,311,758 5,909,998 8,304,563] 10,321,265] 12,579,024; _ 14,688,629 + 
Sven sios < 67,766,027] 107,149,338} 97,391,062] 143,411,636} 109,908,678} 155,176,850 P 
Sat Oct ee 811,595 230,699 "306,24 »774,171 .672,7. 4,967, . 
DELLA 527,695,268] 779,772, 776| 814,736,708]1,125,472,774]1,109,802,448| 1,418,336,728 } 
23,179,559] 122,413,328) 38,664,722] 124,890,499 ,962,8 162,665,947 7 
,163,6: ‘S11, 2,072,432 3,043,905 2,418,932 3,338,660 * 
Ohio. . 128,898,272] 192,301,679] 203,847,472] 285,668,533] 279,754,263 373,747, Oss Z 
Oklahoma. . 14,276,549 18,402,452 21,637,304 27,569,643 20,039,573 26,289,802 - 
)*, Oregon. . 3 14,934,997 18,792,189} 21,973,313] 28,135,975] 21,994,587! _27,569,223 s 
r ‘co CS ek ed 254,798,087 708, 351,737,751] 489,058,100} 429,930,354) 557,379,411 rs 
' Rhode Island......... 19,992,123] 35,743,706] 36,086,774] 42,259,894 ,139,827| 44,452,922' f 
| South Carolina....... 9,699,041 11,447,384, 26,032,367} 28,610, as 23,943,518} 27,074,436 % 
i “south Dakota........ 1,643,613 2,565,443 3,648,484 5,049,1 4,829,056 6,669,7 f 
, "BERNGSSCE.. kee 14,174,092 21,794,676 25,606,805 34,369, 130 26,295,058 36,522,992 
» Texas....-....6...45 34978,009| 52,347:674| 521190,451| 78,226,274| 76,216,882] 105,097,962 | 
10 a ee ay ee 2,971,391 5,130,487 7,116,197] 10,574,849 5,545,632 "595, ’ 
a IVGEMOBE 5 0: 4 4. ele 2,997, 1 ,157, 4,803,370 6,358,196 5,431,70= »700, 
<q Virginia. .... 18,577,380] 46,595,648) 31,594,403) 61,854,341] 37,447,725) 69,750,137 
7, Washington . 18,733.630| 23,610,781] 29:221;005| 36,422'203] 34,755,730] 42°107,772 
! W. Virginia 27,961.834| 33)452'437| 35,819,846] 41,878/872| 27,671,888| 33,628,725 
aan A pac he Soe rae wet a er “Sgg0.80 69,522,627| 93,512,768 
By, 2047, 2,079, 2037, 2250, : 1207; 1220,26) 
Philippine Islands... . PN Base, 457,430].......- 5 DS5 BEST 5 wastes ers 1,423,478 
BROGAN Yon as Ost» 50 2,086,918,465 3, 197,451,083}3,228,137,67314,595,357,062)3,956,936,003]5,407,580,251 3 
i CORPORATION NET INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1920. ] 
Be ‘ f 
‘STATES Net In comp, Tax, Per- STATES NET ME. = 4 
t 'TRRRI ; Corpora- P rsonal and Corp a TERR ——— = sonal and 
18 RI- ersonal an ‘orpora- 'ERRI- Corpora- , Personal and| Corpora- 
aa ._ToRIES tion. Corporation. tion. TORIES. tion. Corporation. iene p 
a - altars. Dollars. Dollars. ah oy 
ny Mae. fs 39,003,402) 195,608,335] 12,666,686 338-083-701 T3397 346 : 
Alaska, 524 19,924,959 316,993 27,370,014 "622543 
4 Arig a ¥en 6,687,885 73,968,371 2,391,070 117/493'389) 6,028,752 7 
: 137,765, si 59,3 pts a “639, ee eee ty j 
a: 5,989,253,419) 639,799,964 
‘A 266,077,606) 2990, 
% -056,03: ,837,3 
By 1,967,944,920) 182,547,719 
: 352,671,685} 23,102,480 
:. 233,174,097] 15 5,152,541 i 
L 3, 183, 759,913] 327, 521,835 
236,248)4. 23,309,0) 52 , 
e: 162,589,059} 18,917,619 
a 111,281,2 »271,198 ’ 
q 265,002,3 19,247,044 
29 8,266,982} 48,665,244 
* roomos| 43ers 
x. 369,588, aseiaase 
az 455,174,616] 24,414,571 ¥ 
B 422,033,489| 46,425,383 
3 600,374,848 Shieis.ees i 
68,897, 221} 1,979,654 
, : Total. .}7, 7,902, 654, 813 31 O88 PED 996|2,700,288,329 : 
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‘AMERICAN, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


“This list is based on the 1924 Education Directory | cases the data are from questionnaires returned by 


‘y . he institutions in ear 
of the United States Bureau of Education, Depart- , ‘he utio the year 1924. 
The abbreviations following the names of th 
ment of the Interior. The number of students is of | goijeges indicate: C., co-educational; #, has ox 


those studying for degrees and does not include | tension courses; Eve., has evenings sessions; S, has 
those taking eXtension courses or casual courses in | summer school; 1’, for women ony, ; 
the summer schools. The number of teachers is for Oc Raval vot Colleges Res ae. peportite 
the regular courses leading to degrees. tT SCHODIS | 1s PGOUG aaae 
4 attendance in 1924. The number of colleges and 
Where the name of the institution is in ialtcs, | universities reporting extension courses’ is 173 with : 
the figures are from the 1924 ALMANAC. In other | 233,085 students taking them. . 


; | Year of | No. of 
NAME. Location. Organ.| Governing Official. [seudrts. Teach’s 
Abilene Christian (C., E., 5.) . |Abilene, Tex ........ 1906 |Batsell Baxter its 315 
PA OPIATE (GW Gas c's a= Os wip celeasws Adrian, Mich........ 1859 2 
Agnes Scott Ww) ale crs ane © ee ae ies jDecatur, Ga......... 1889 |J. R. McCain. ....... 
RESID CW, Big Be) coco oe eiers.es ‘Brooklyn, N.Y. ...| 1896 
Akron, Mun. Univ. of (C., E., 53... ; Akron, Ohio... -| 19%3 
Alabama (W., B., S.).... c++. -- ‘Montevallo, Ala “| 1896 i 
Alabama, Univ, of (C., Sot ).....!/Tuscaloosa, Ala. .| 1831 |George H. Denny..... 
Alabama, Women’s oltens (WwW Montgomery, .| 1908 [Walter D. Agnew..... 
Albany—(C.). ‘Albany, Ore...... 1867 |Clarence W. Greene... 
Albion (C.).. pees Mich.. 1835 
Albright. (C., ; Myerstown, Pa. ...| 1895 
Alfred Univ. om Bis AD pada ci nlv ve Alfred, Wha Be a owns we 1857 
eyes erred (C., SS) RS Oe Pee Meadville, Pa........ 1815 
By cha piel as ol ore eral des aig alae ei Alma, Mich.........- 1887 
Amie 2 RS DR Amherst, Mass.....-. 1821 
Ainbrinan tiv. (.).. ... i didins o 2% ‘{ ington, D. C.. 392 oe, Clark 22 tatoo 
eae NORM otk: ow Shim outed = ys 


Arizona, Univ. of (C., E.,S.) -.--- 
MATIRABL (CA ioe as... 2 = oem eect | 
Arkansas, Univ. of (Co E., 8.) 
Armour Inst. of Tech "S) 
Asheville Univ. (C.)..... 
Ashland (C., 8.) ..... 
Atlanta Univ. (C., E. 
hrist! ( 


Aurora (C.)se.-...-. 

AAG: Bh.) oa. vag cod oe bee ceres 

ped Ne 2 ee SS Sareea ane 

Baker Univ. (C.) ww se eee ee i 

Baldwin-Wallace (C.)...........- , Ohio . Storm: Lasiee i 

FRAITIBIE (CW ite aio on wee on oe eb wie 2 

Bates Cees Fee sig vince ae = m, : 64 ee 

Baylor (W.,8.).. .-.--se-eeees .|Belton, Tex t Moe Br OY FP F5s Cay. 

Faeier URONIC BD: ~ 06 . | Waco, Tex. . 5 18. P. Brooks. .2./..-. 
Beaver, Pa..........| 1853 |Lynn H. Harris...... 
Beirut, Syria .......| 1868 |Bayard Dodge....... 
Beloit, Wis.........-| 1846 |Irving Maurer......- 
Columbia, S. C.......| 1870 |C. B. Antisdel....... 
Berea, Ky..........-| 1855 ; Wm. J. Hutcnins,.... 
Forsyth, Ga.........-| 1849 |Aquila Chamlee...... 
Lindsborg, Kan 
Bethany, W.Va ....| 1840 |Cloyd Goodnight. .... 

Bene Birmingham, A 

Bishop (C. 5 eee! A ORs ee Lab -|Maraball, TEX o- deny’: toe 

B Co ain Ws Se ee a ue B, ABE a5 = LIOWTCY ois sein 

Bie 3 ae oes hi BEPC Fees New Windsor, Md. .M. 

Boston Minkyaa (Ge. Sieeccn oes pi aie Mass. 

Bowdoin.........- 

B ley Poly. 8 (C 

Bridgewater (C.) - 

Ee ety Gas 

m Yo The 
Brana Univ. (B.).. Providence, ae ee 1764 
Peers pe ‘Women’s Col of (W.)|Providence, R.1...... 1892 


Mawr Pat... +: 1880 


. of ag 
California, Univ. of (C., pee: “rae 
Canpiondal. Ueenoaserediteart 5.) 


Canisius (8., E.).. + - seer eee e eee Bufialo, N. eae 
FP teragert: Col Iumbus, Ohio... - 1850 |Otto Mees _.......-5 
capial ee Sade ***|Northfield, Minn ‘...| 1866 |Donald J, Cowling.. 
Carn Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 1905 |Thomas S. Baker 5). 
Garroll (C Waukesha, Wis. ..... 1846 |W. A. Canfield ...., 
Sarson al ee Jefferson ‘Git, Tenn. | 185) gin ane 
q {Age (Ci, B.S.) ieee ew ee ne: arthage, Tit 27... +. j A 
Case School oot Applied eee (S) 2. | |Gleveland, Onto. - <<] 1881 [B, Howe... va: 
Catholic Univ. of Amer ...---.-- ashington, D.C., ..| 1887 i Hs 
Cedar Crest (W., E., 3) Aeciaeth ists Alenon bu: seem, ed oat Be noel eco Ras 
. de ts rville, Ohio ....- ane 
Genvenary, (C8) 200000 00000.0. Steve rt, George 8. Sexton. .... 
Central (C., Pee Fon vignatekiagts€ Pella, Lowa... 22-42 
cu tae Waite eee te a key ag ere iA ieheihet, 
ena Dd) die Tore, of efpi'=)-- 6° > . dy, Kri ieee 
ay Wesleyan (C.,5.) |..--++- ae arene Mo. @: Am i ie ed 
: Mesto (Gy By. 003.0 || Chanteston. é Harrison Randolp 
CH A. of (C., B.).-. Seng Tenn. ..| 1904 !Arlo Ayres Frown. 


_Unite 1 es—Colleges. 


> 


> a pWearey. fn a ks 
; NAME. 4 Location. ¢ Governing Official. 
Chicago, Univ. of (C., B., 8)... re Pa i { ernest ei ka Te 
Bincianaet taiv. ot (Oy 1h aa Cincinnati, One, ae Prederick GC. Hicks... 
Citadel Charleston, 8. C..1.::] 1842 ]O. J. Bond. oe 
City of N. eS Col. of (C.,E.,8.). .|New York ‘City. Sidney om Mezes. .. 
Clark Univ. (C.) South Atlanta, Ga .. Bd. of Education .... 
Clark Unity, (C., E.; 8.) k Wallace W. Atwood. . 
po erear si cae of Tech.. Pa Bo Se oa “| John P. Brooks. ..... 


A. J. Roberts. 
George Barton Cut 
( ? ‘ Charles C. Mierow 
— Colorado Po of Mines 1o or Col 18 Victor C. Alderson 
— Golarabta CE (B. me aoe eer 
* ‘Olumbia Py 
 Golumbia (W.) 3 ne ys eee PEL e 34 
- Columbia Univ. (C., E.,S.)....... New York City....... 17% 2 .-|32,769*| 1,242 
Concordia (C.) Moorhead, Minn 1 C 218 24 
Connecticut (W., E.)........ «....}/New London, Conn... 
- Converse (C.)... Spartanburg, 8. C..... 
.».|New York City. 185 7 
Mount Vernon, Lowa.. Harlan Updegraff..... 
Me 1 Livingston Ferrand... 
Charles E. Cobbey.... 
; John F. McCormick. . 
Bebanon, Te 1842 |John Royal Harris 
)[Mitenel, & Edward D. Koblst 
4 Ernest M. Hopkins. 
i Wm. J. Martin 
s(C site James E. Allen 
Dayton, Gnive of (Ex., Bh ek eer ee ) Bernard P. O’Reilly.. . 
Defiance (C., E., 8.) Albert G. Caris 
‘i Delaware, Univ. of (Co, FE. 8). “ky Walter Fiullihen 
‘Denison Univ. (C.) -|Granville, COGN: = Hiwte |Clark W. Chamberlain 
p .|Denver, Col. 
] i Chicago, Ill 
_ DePauw Univ. (C §) i . -|Greencastle, Ind L 
Des Moines Univ. .|Des M i7 
_ Detroit, ae of ( John P. “MeNichols. 
Dickinson (C.) .. Carlisle, Pa ... James H. ieee 4 
Doane (C.) . . (Crete, Neb... .. John N. Bennett . 
Drake Unwy. Com S.).. F 
- Drexel Institute Philadelphia, Pa... .. 
Beearepsic ae : -+Philadelphia, Pa......] 1 
Springfield, Mo Thomas W. Nadal... 
Karl F. Wettstone 
quesne Univ. ( _ 
ouville (W.) 


Boston, Mass 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 
Emory, Va.. 


‘Alfred F. Hughes 
y (Cc Wm. Harris Guyer. 
. at Unto, ie i Se Sar cei Fayette A. cee 
” Plora Macdonald wy). Poe eee ee On C.G. Vardell 
Florida State (W., 8.). $b wel ge 1905 |Edward Conradi. | 
. Florida, Univ.of ( B., S: Gainesville, Fla. ai Albert A. Murphree. 
; P New York City. Wm. J. ere 
Franklin, Ind 


rene, Da, 83 Greenville, S_C....... Ww. J. “McGlothlin., 
Gallaudet at A sles San D. rs Percival Hall 
Galloway _(W oe, Ark Sirens Lee ata 

pees (C, 


re -Beltain Lewis 
a 
See a State (W., . M. 5 
Geor; sr ae = (C. E., 
Gettysbu 2 nury Hanso! 
Gonzaga W. J. Fitzgerald... 
Gooding WW Good 1 Charles W. Tenney... 
Goucher William W. Guth .. 
Grand Island (C., 2 |John Mason Wells _. 
_ Greenville (C.). Greenville, OM 8 ene Grant Burritt. . 
_ Greenville ../Greenville, S.C. ...| 1854 M.R 
W., EB.). Greensboro, N. 
Grenada, Miss 


IR 
2 


Hampden Sine 
Harvard Unive Gi xo G ober ke t 
1 Rend ae A. Lawrence Lowel 
Ha ae Shee Bs wy 1873 |Caivin H. Lge 
c 1833 'W. W. Comfort . 


| Baya vs Tay. o of re 


niv. (C). _ 
, Henderson: Brow é: yee 
Hendris (C. ‘ai 8) “ss 


Hopart <C> 
‘Hollins (W.). 
Holy Cross 


¢ 
Indiana Central hae E., 
Indiana Univ. (C ms & che 
Industrial Arts, Goll of at 
International Y. M. C. A 8 ). 
Iowa State 


John Fletcher RELY’: sn ystw tees Fae 
John B. Stetson Univ. (C.)... 
Johns Hopkins Uniy. (C., Ex, Sis 


Knoxville 
Lafayette (E.) 
La a age Female (W.)........-- La 


Univ. (E., 

Leland ‘Sanford Jt. “Uni. (Cc. 
Lenoir-Rhyne (C., On ye 
Lewis Inst. (C., E., 
Lincoln (C., E., ay 
Lincoln Memorial 
Lincoln Unt 

entteh V Fremale (c/o Bek ae “ 


Livingstone ( 

Lombard (C.) 

Louisiana (C., 5.) 

Louisville, Univ. of (C., sy. he aplne ot 
pik Textile Sch. (C. 5 


yyola. 
aoe DUNG Uh ciaie she's Seles 
Loyola PII, Gea Si Yert nes 2 


Manhattan (S.) 

Marietta (C., 

Marquette ily, (C., Sete von 5 
Maryland, for Women OWA YE Soi. eee’ 
Maryland, oh at Of (C.5S.) 22s ee E 
Be eae (W., B.)  Y 
bas aryville (C.) 

assachusetts met of Tech. 
enendres (C., 8.) 

Mier heron foe a 


ackson, 
Milton, Wis. -- 


‘Arthur Lyman Dean 
Charles Ervine Miller. 
James M. Workman... 
J. H. Reynolds 


44 |William Gear Spencer. 


Miner Lee Bates 
Murray Bartlett 
Matty L. Cocke ... 
James J. Carlin 


John C, Dawson, . 

J. Stanley Durkee. ... 
G. S. Davis 

George S. McCune. ., 
William J. Boone 


‘jA. 


- UD: 
C. H. Rammelkamp. . 
David Kinley 
Wm, J. Davidson »*.. 
Aa ag R. Harker. '... 
I. J. Good 


Ulysses S. Smith. 


E. E. Campbell. 


Tilden Scherer 
James L. McConaughy 
J. Kelly Giffen 

~ Minera 


G. D. er eae ee 
Charles R. ge Toa 2 
Ray Lyman yee 
John aes 


A. er) 
Robert O. Matthews. . 
Wm. Hallock Johnson. 


Leonard W. Riley. 
Albert L. Fletcher 
D. C. Suggs. 

M. Tilden 


Joseph A. McEneany.. 
William H. Agnew... 
F. X. Twellmeyer. 


Samuel W. Stratton. 
Cameron Harmon. 
D. W. Kurtz 


J. F. Krueger 

Board of Managers 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt.. 
lexan oe F. nape: 
Alfred E: Whitford . 


Mt. St. Vincent (W., B.) 


‘ Niagara BYTE: Seape Ti chic nie .| Niagara Falls, N. Y.. - Wm. E 
North Carolina (W., Greensboro, N. C..... ~ Foust... 5.2.3. 
-. North Carolina, Sane of roe OP Chapel Hill, N. C.... Harry W. Chase.....! 
* _ North Dakota, Univ. of ad , S.).|Grand Forks, +, . AEN. is 
Northeastern Univ. (S.).. .....|Boston, Mass. ; Frank Palmer Speare.. 
OOTP OCC 2 ve a we ce ous ono oe 7 J.D. ee ce ovis Oe 
~ ) Northwestern (C.)..........05-8. . E. Rall Pay} 
y Northwestern Univ. (C.,S.)....... ~ Scott. ..... 
; ia f NORWICH, WAVE (8:) oi. 5:0 ae tees eS Northfield, Vt Chas. A. Plumley..... 
4 _ Notre ERATE: CW a) yeriaielSenie bate ahaa a Baltimore, Md pee Mary Immacu- a 
4 Notre Dame, Univ. of (E., 8.)..... 1842 |Matthew J. Walsh 2,050 
Oakland City... 10) ity, Ai Wm. P. Dearing -| 1,018 
me Oberlin (C.,.8. a aS, aptece Henry C. King. ee ae 
. Occidental (C., E 3 Sat Remsen D. Bird 534 
 \ Oglethorpe Univ. (C.) Thornwell Jacobs... .. 325 
_ Ohio Northern Uniy. (C-» E., el Al . Smnithy, £ ae 817 
Ohio State Univ. iS Siiorgied Sfouttanbay, Ohio, 24235 8,583 
Ohio Univ. (C., 8) eid ahs he Reele Athens, Ohio.. “11. : 1804 |. Bry. Pe ae toe 1,078 
2 Ohio Wesleyan’ Univ (C.) Delaware, Ohio. |) |_| 1842 |John W. Hoffman. 1,797 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. (C.,E. BB) Shawnee, Okla....... 1915 |J. Benj. Lawrence. 379 
Oklahoma College for Women (W.) ..|Chickasha, Okla .. |_| 1908 |G. W. Austin. ....... 565 
5 on Univ. of (Ca be a ...|Norman, Okla. 1890 Board of Regents..... 6,412 
: ‘/Oklahoma City, OKla..| 1911 700 
Pile, = PIMs aiclet ents s'ae ahve Olivet; Mich. ........ 844 |Paul F. Voelker:...... 374 
r c., 8.) ‘JOmaha, Neb. - 1909 358 
. HOORVaINE Oleg oo... ates * : -| 3,199 
Board of Regen -| 2,656 
Erdmann Smith. J 490 
ifs 
;, Our Lady of the Lake (W., S.)... .|San Antonio, Tex. a Ure 1911 400 
Oxtord, Ohio... fies 175 
Ganis, Cotlewe of the iG. = ae ae Cc larksville, MAK 5 eee 1891 250 
as IO Sicc eee Stockton, Cals... o2 2. 1851 
Pacific College a Sopa gery Newberg, OG. n aren tee 1891 y Se, 154 
Bee Paco WriOn (C., Bi). cee ees La Jota, Cal. ......5. 1909 - Hi. NelwbOn . 24. 5. 150 
‘Bacltic Univ. (Cy om 8) Rega! Forest Grove, Ore... | 1849 |W. G. Weis.......)_! 175 
Paine (C., E., 8. ) RE ae A et Augusta, Ga.........| 1883 |Ray S. Tomlin,...... A2 
PRR (ON cul. toa a a3 ‘ 355 
Parsons (C., EB. el 305 
Payne, Howard (GC. &., 8.). 111... /Brownwood, Tex. |". || 1889 |B. Godbold.......... 902 
m (C., E.,\8.)... 256 
Pennsylvania (wW,). 264 
[oscane be State (C 3,320. 
nsylwania, Univ. of {part 7.435 
Phitibe tk COR ONE: rama |Enid, Okla "364 
4 Coie aig i By Shs yp D ; 156 |- 
sbur, niv. 0, Dur John G. Bowman,.... i 
e Pol iytechne I Institute (f., 8.) 2...) | Br : Fred. W. Atkinson....| "480 
4 PERG eg bye AE dae sw one ct Claremont, Cal.......| 1887 |James A. Blaisdell... . 85! 
we Porto miss, “Univ. a (Co P= 9 heron ae Rio Piedras, P.R..... 1903 |Thomas B. Benner... . 710 
Presbyterian SE Ny 5 5:0 e's 4a ehs Clinton, S. C......... 1880 f 5 a5 200 
*, epee val Wereer NMED ileus Gate _[Providens oe gets. 1746 . Hibben. ..... 2,448 
Metis PUNO Wave ec hes vie Mh rovidence, beers |W. D. Sethe ele 
Puget Sound, College of (C., 8.) ...|Tacoma, Wash 1gN8 lpdwara Go $28 
peo Univ. (C., B., S.). ../W. Lafayette, Ind We eo 
Quee! A Ie Charlotte, N.C.......| 1857 |Wm.H. Frazer....... 274 
_  —sRadcliffe (W.). Cambridge, 561 
- -¥Randolph-Macon.. 3.12.21)" Ashland, Va.. : 211 
Rando is, Ua. of Woman's ( - Lynchburg, Va.......| 1893 |D. R. Anderson.|.... 772 
ecg Univ GOK onan . .|Redlands, Cal. 408 
Reed (C.)......4 sit kes et wan :|Portland, Lint 300 
f is Gh SEE Che ne a Denver, Col. 90 
Rensselaer Poly. Push ae, ate Tro 1,147 
Rhode Island State COD ais, nee Kingston, R. I "459 
: ye ATIEUS (Ger pidnitioass tae ouston, Tex 


A Gatti 7h be gd OE De 


New Mextso School of Mines Rise 
_ New Rochelle (W., S.)............ 


___ Location. ‘lorgan.| Governing Official. 


Milwaukee-Downer (W., EB.) ......- Milwaukee, WS oi 2 Luela R. Briggs... Rize? 
Minnesota, Univ. of (c. S.). ..|Minneapolis, oer i D. Coffman..:.... 
Mississippi (SS epe be Clinton, Miss... 4 SAV « Erovlnel ets. i8 
Mississippi State (W.) ‘|Goltumbus, Miss......| 1884 Cuban iss oe 
Mississippi, Univ. of ( .|Oxford, Miss......... Joseph N. Powers . 
Missouri, Univ. of (C.) . "|Columbia, REO AG ts lors 9 |Stratton D. Brooks. . 
Missouri Valley (C., s)\. PP ea! Ligh ire. Marshall, Mo........ 1 Win. HeyBlack ...% 2. 
Missouri Wesleyan ce, [= 9 a “|Cameron, Mo........| 1883 {Ernest F. Buck...... 
Monmouth (C.) ose... ee ole Monmouth, Il: .:... 56 |Thos. H. V a 
Montana State Sch. of Mines (G).. Butte, Mont......... 1900 AKO yt BER ae 
Montana State Univ. (C.).......... Missoula, Mont...... is i 
Moravian Seminary (W., B.)....-.- Bethlehem, p27 1742 - | ees 
DVROUE Ait ((Os-99:)'.. eisfelensiv eae se vie mae Baltimore, Md....... 
Morningside (Gy Big Bick oc ot tone Sioux City, lowa...... 
sae) ee Unis. (op) SOP oo sac Atlant 

[t. Holyoke (W.)........ 
Mt. St. Cha: oie ep Ad oars Norbert C. Hof 


Rio cetera See M, Vincentia... 2. ..:. 
MVRUs, CEIGH (OC Sibi ass dee siecte, Alliance, Ohio. ....... WwW. H. McMaster... .. 
Muhlenberg E. BOC OR hares 23 Allentown, Pa... .. 2... 1 John A. W. Hass....- 

New Concord, Ohio...| 1837 |J. Knox Montgomery . 
Nebraska, Univ. of (C., &. i S.). 18 


Nebraska’ Wes. Univ. {Cy E., AY. "| University pine, Neb.| 1887 


me Mewberty: (©: Si)<i) she. sleek. Newberry, S. C.. 1859 g. PD Sat Se: 


Nevada, Univ. S? MO We. Sse Reno, Nev. ...7...... 1 Walter i Clark Se a 
New Hampshire, U. ot (C., BE. 8). Durham, N.H....... yalh D. Hetzel...... 
> (Socorro, N. M........ 1889 BH Wells... co 1- oe 
Albuquerque, N. ps ..| 1889 ous 
New, Rochelle, N. Y. 904 
ew York State Col. of Forestry. .|Syracuse, N. ¥ ate - 
New York State tie ‘Son. (C.,8 .|Albany, N.Y. at, James I. Wyer. .. 

few York Univ. (C 5.) .|New York City ; Elmer E. Brown.....- 


New Mexico, State U. of (C.,B.,S.) - 


Z 
’ 
| 


——— 


Governing Official. 


F. W. Boatwright . . 
Silas Evans 


ary (W., E., 5.) 
Rose e Poly. inst. Terre Haute, Ind 
Russell eage Sy? Ee eee Troy, N. ¥ as oe! Eliza Kellas . 
New Brunswick, } p W. H. S. Demar« 
Davenport, eto te 2 Wm. L. ae 
....../Atehison, Kan. 
om Bonaventure’ sSem. : St. Bonaventure, 5 
. Catherine, Col of (V ‘ .|St. Paul, Minn. 1s Sister Antonia . 
. Elizabeth, Col. bie 4s “|Convent Station, N. Jo Sister Marie Jose Byrne 
. Ignatius. . ‘ Ra isco, Cal... Pius L. M 
. John’s ¢ : KLy. i 1 John W. } 
. John's... . polis, Md Enoch B. “Garey ee, 
k Collegevite, Minn. 85 care Deutsch 
. John’s Univ- (E., S.).-. 2.1. 52... Toledo, i 
. Joseph's 
. Lawrence Univ. (C.,S.)....... 
- Louis Univ. (C., Biyee. ot skeee 


St. i 

$t. Stephen's. 

St. Teresa, Co of (W.) ae ie 
St. Thomas, College of (E., 8.) ..-. 


Hubert F. Brockman . 
H. E. Rondthaler 


Shurtleff (CJ ) 
Simmons (W. 
Simmons (C.," 4 
Simpson (C., Ss) ...|Indianola, rete te 
Sioux Falls Univ. ( ...|Sioux Falls S. D...... Fred G. Broughton. - 
Spm oa Sp’gs, N. ap Charles H. Keyes 
Northampton, } eee William A. Neilso 
N. C.. Bl H. L. MeCrorey 
Benj. F. Finney 
William D. Mel 


ome Lefavour 
J. D. Sandefer 


Southern (C., E.) Hl ee oe: 
Southern al. patys of ( ae R. B. von Kleins 3 
C. Selectman... 


Southern Methodist Uniy. : 5% 
Southwestern (C., E., S.) Did ear e ae) . Kirk 
gs he eee La. Inst. of are & eee ¢ elena 
ie Pe , Charles E. Diehl. .... 
James 8, Barcus 

M. McNally .. 
Re i Campbell 


Beet he 
usquehanna Univ. (Cp aged os. ane 


reat BHAr ( By 

Syracuse Univ. (C., E., S.)..-. 

‘alladega (Cc 

Tarkio (Cx E.) 

Es od Sov iors aiae dace Te ale ete 
‘eachers ( 


Temple Univ. on nee 


‘Tennessee, Univ. of (Cal ES. 
Texas Christian Univ. (C., 5 


Baer vie, Seb 
‘0 ew, 
nck N. ¥. 


Ay G 
Nashville, see 


Lhe 


United. States 


Vassar (W.) - 

Vermont, Univ. of (C., 
Virginia Military Inst. (S 
Virginia Union Univ. (& 
Virginia, Univ. of (part 
IMR Ce Sue tie Nad aia a 


Lee Uni 
Waynesburg (C., S.).. 
‘Wellesley (W.) 
Wells (W.) 


* Westmilister (C.)) oo. 6 ok ee 
_ West Virginia Univ. ap Bg 
West V! 


Ww 


.|College Place, Wash. . 


.|Wash, Coll, Tenn.. 


3 18.) 
Su: 


Pa: | No. 
Location. — 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Burlington, Vt 


Lexington, Va 
Richmond, V 


.) ..| Charlottesville, 
.|Crawfordsville, Ind 


Wake Forest, N.C 

Topeka, Kan. ....... 
Chestertown, Md..... 
Washington, D. C P 
Pullman, Wash....... 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 
Washington, Pa 
Lexington, Va... 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
Wellesley, Mass 


Henry Suzzallo....... 

Simon S. Baker...... 32 
Henry L. Smith. aie 51 
Paul R. Stewart... . 16 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton 145 


.|Aurora, N. Y Kerr D. Macmillan. 36 
Wm. F. Quillian.. 44 
55 
xtord, Ohi0O.........{ 1853 |W. W. Boyd......... = 

Westminster, Md.....| 1868 |Albert N. Ward...... 
Cleveland, Ohio...... Robert EB. Vinson... . . 450 
LeMars, lowa........ Charles A. Mock .... 97 14 
Fulton, Mo: ». <0 .ws 3 Ce MO eee 13 
New Wilmington, Pa.. : 25 
Morgantown, W. V....} 1867 {Frank B. Trotter... .. 178 
Buckhannon, W. Va... 394 30 
‘Wheaton, TH. . i: 200 860 29 
Norton, Mass + Cole... 32 
Walla Walla, Stephen B. L. Penrose. 40 
Whittier, Cal... Walter F. Dexter... . . 200 25 
. | Wilberforce, Ohi J. A. Gregg... 62 
Salem, Ore..... Carl G. Doney 590 46 
“ame J. A. C. Chandle 54 
Harry A. Garfield . 65 
J. Edwin Jay......... 425 27 
E. D. Warfield... ..... 180 
Pe rere 8 |Edward A. Birge..... 534 
a none [eee Fe ae Gaheitete hd 

. .|Spartanburg, S. C..... enry N. Snyder..... 
.|Wooster, Ohio... ..... Chas F. Wishart...... 48 
Worcester, Mass. Ira N. Hollis 63 


.. Laramie, Wyo....... | 1886 8 
.. |New Haven, Conn 490 
.}/Yankton, 8, D.... 


Cie ee eee 


York, Neb.. 


CANADIAN COLLECES. 
Calgary, Alberta... ... 
‘lle, Nt Bade ets 


Rk hc: » Woltv <5 
Mahe ae GLk es St. Thomas, Ont...... . 8. aha ae 295 18 
Vancouver, B. C...... 07 |L. S. Klinck . : 113 
eel tive Quebec, Can......... . C. Roy.. 121 
rthur Currie 500 
53 
cn Soe f = 21 
i x eek ee 5 ae 16 
.|Frederieton, N. 1800 Shs 12 
.) .|Truro, Nova Scoti . Cumming 50 9 
./Truro, Nova Scoti: David Sloan. . 275 28 
Te oe « Kingston, Ont.. R. Bruce Tayl ct 121 
Louis Lelande. ae 35 
ARanesh = R. A, Falconer ae 631 
R. P. Bowles.. 600 32 


4 9 NAN eS 


‘ . _ GIFTS TO STATE UNIVERSITIES. 
_ President P. L. Campbell, of the University of 

Oregon, gave out a statement in cas 1924, listing 
_ the value of the gifts of public spir 

_ State universities. Many of these gifts took the 


form of buildings, athletic fields, stadiums, and some 
trust funds for libraries, hospitals, professorships 
and research, ete. From his returns from forty- 
three universities he made this list: 


ted citizens to 


-++. $630,000 


Mississippi Agric. and Mech, College... 65,000 

Saat 200,000 Mississippi, University of........ ine Sas ,000 

2,000 | Montana, University of.../..2)122 2107! 75,000 

— 170,000 | Nebraska, University of... /22/°)/707° 7° 625,000 

«+. 13,000,000 | Nevada, University of ..... 27! 392,270 

ay 110,000 | New Hampshire, University of. 1,200,000 

- 1,500,000 | New Jersey (Rutgers) College. :083,684 

iat his 213,500 | North Carolina, University of . 2,604,865 
4.4 ,400,000 | North Dakota Agricultural Colleg 23, 
3 350,000 | North Dakota, University of. ..... 50, 

-+++ 2,000,000 | Ohio State University, .2....// 22/2/7707 1,684,000 
1,310,000 | South Carolina Agricultural and ; 

77,000 Mechanical College.............. AAs 110,000 

500,000} Pennsylvania State College...) 1.1” 464,000 

1,214,000 | South Dakota, University of... _; Bae ats 11,500 

2,672,750 | Tennessee, University of....0//1) 21°57: 117,000 

1,815,568 | Utah Agricultural College...) °/)2°!7: 10,600 

320,000 | Washington State College... . |! ewawndeds 10,000 

an 40,000 ean University Of... on, eck’ 320,000 

ee. 4403000 West Virginia University. 3... .ohe 22. 1,500,060 

eh 75,000 | Wisconsin, University of 21 2°722221°°7 967,000 

.... 25,000,000 
«+. 4,000,000 SOCAL oS Mice Ste cele s ¢ Se ee $70,748,537 


TO! 
Teach's 


; 


el a we oy Pigg 
United States—Colleges; Catholic Boys’ Brigade. 343 
COLLEGES WITH $1,000,000 ENDOWMENT OR OVER. 
INSTITUTION. Location. Amount. INSTITUTION.) Location, 


Amount. 


Alabama Univ. . 


Dollars. 
-| Tuscaloosa, Ala. ... 500,000 || MeGaIl Unio........ Montreal, Can..... 16,805,000 


Albion College. .| Albion, Mich . : 

Allegheny College... 2222] 22900%000 || Men: S| Ann Anbor: Mohs: 1/200:000 
Amherst College... - Tass... 000 i y »..1 21619;361 
‘Andover Theo. Sem. ; ....| 114707938 
Armour Inst. of Tech, 11) RR ok 1,500,000|| Minn., Unio. of... Minn | 2,110,195 
Auburn Theo. Sem...) At Sava at = ot 1,093,111] Missouri Univ. | MO 120%: 1,664,345 
Barnard College. . . - .... 4,579,474] Mt. Holyoke Coil... :1So. H .| 2,905,856 
Bates College. ..... Lewiston, Me...... 1,250,000 || Nebraska, Univ. of . fp NOD PL gon er 1,000,000 
Beirut, Amer. U. of. init cei 1,229,207 || Newcomb Mem. Col . 2,23. "00! 
Beloit College...... .----} 1,800,000] New York Univ.... 2,923,988 
Berea College ans ALES, OWS eee NS 1,926,972||"No. Car., Univ. of. . 1,600,00' 
Bethany College... . 1,450,000|| Vo. Dak. Agri.. Col 1,350,000 
Boston Univ........| Boston, Mass...... 3,201,310)| North Dakota Univ, 1,700,000 
Bowdoin College. ... iswick, Me... .. 3,541,164 || Northwestern Univ., AO, SU oes ops: ceed 5,200,00 
Bradiey Poly. Inst...) Peoria, Mil......... 1,750,000]; Notre Dame Univ... 1,000,000 
Brown Univ... ....) Providence, R. I....| 8,231,847]] Oberlin College. ....|Oberlin, Ohio. ..... 2,973,028 
Bryn Mawr College. Bryn Mawr, Pa. ...| 5,842,000} Ohio State Unio..... Columbus, Ohio. ...} 1,057,491 
Buena Vista College 2,000,000!| Ohio Wes. Univ. . ..| Delaware, Ohio... .| 1,700,000 
Buffalo Univ. ...... 5,177,000|] Park College... -.-. Parkville, Mo... ... :375,000¢ 
Butler Univ.....7-. 1,000,000 |} Peabody, Geo., Col. . .| Nashville, Tenn... .| 2,618,636" 
Cal. Inst. of Tech.. .| Pasadena, Cal...... 5,500,000 || Pennsylvania Univ.. .| Philadelphia, Pa. ...| 10,208,000 
California, Univ. of U7 6 Rape 7,502,059 || Pittsburgh, Univ. of..) Pittsburgh, Pa..... 1,054,664 
Carleton College _. 1,875,459] Pomona College. .... Claremont, Cal..... 1,443,317 
Carnegie Inst. Tech.) Pittsburgh, Pa..... 13,829,000}| Princeton Univ. .... Princeton, N. J... ..| 14,000,000 
Case Sch. Ap. Sct... .| Cleveland, Ohio... .| 2,987,046|| Princeton Theo. Sem | Princeton N. J..... 3,733,566 
Cath. Univ. of Amer Washington, D. C..| 2,958,633|| Puget Sound, Col. of/ Tacoma, Wash..... 1,250,000 
Chattanooga, U. of...| Chattanooga, Tenn.| 1,000,000/| Radcliffe College. ... . e .-.| 4,000,000 
Chicago, Univ. of ..|Chicago, Ill ....-.}31,992,620]| Reed Inst.......... » OES sane Na 1,441,453 
Cincinnati, U. of... .| Cincinnati, Ohio. 4,904,301|| Rensselaer Poly. Inst, + Wisp. coajne the 2A OOO) 
CUBE ON ase sts s- 4,240,000|| Rice Institute. .....] Houston, Tex...... 10,000,000 
Gone Ca-legeis -75. 6 = 3h € 1,200,000|| Richmond, Univ. of i -| 1,981,837 
Colby College...... 1,260,000 || Robert College..... 1,760, 
Colgate Univ. ...... 2,995,051 || Rochester Theo. Sem.. 1,952,685 
Colorado College. . . 1,733,500 || Rochester, Univ. of _Y... | 14,924,597 
Columbia College... . 3 : 1,000,000 |} Rose Poly......... Terre Haute, Ind...} 1,200, 
*Columbia Univ New York, N. Y. 56,407,421 || Rutgers College... .| NewBrunswick,N.J. 
Conn.Coll.for W’ New London, Conn.| 1,060,000||St. Lawrence Univ.. 

Cooper Union...... New York, N. Y....| 4,897,783 || St. Mary’s College. . 

Cornell College 1,630,920||Simmons College. . . 

Cornell Univ... 2% 5 Et Ses 19,700,000 || Smith College... ... 

Creighton Univ.....j]Omaha, Neb....... 2,265,000 || Stetson, J. B., Unio. . 

Crozer Theo. Sem. . . .| Chester, Pa......-. 1,556,815 || South, Univ. of the 


Dathouste Unio... ..| Halifax, N.S......- 
Dartmouth College |Hanover, N. H..... 


1,350,000] South Bap. Theo. Sem, 
7,000,000 || SouthernMeth. Univ.) Dallas, Tex,....... 


Decatur College... .| Decatur, Tll........ 1,270,000|| Southern Cal. Univ.. 
Denison Univ. .... .| Granville, Ohio. ... . 3,000,000 || Stevens Inst. Tech. . 
De Pauw Univ..... 5 ..--| 3,832,606 || Swarthmore College |S’ 
Drexel Inst. .:...:. ee 000,000 || Syracuse Univ...... 
“Emory Univ........ S hlets aee ahs 
Garrett Bib. Inst... .|/ Evanston, Iil....... 1 pee Aik Austin, Tex.) c.pss 10,900,000 
Gen. Theo.Sem.,P.E | 2,474,117] Trinity. ..........,. 


iY 
1,000,000] Trinity College...... 
1,500,000|| Tufts College...... 
1,823,500|| Tulane Univ...-... 


Gettysburg, Pa... .. 
Baltimore, Md..... 
Grinnell, lowa..... 


Gettysburg College. . 
Goucher College ... 
Grinnell College... . 


Hamilton College. . .| Clinton, N. Y...... 3,392,679|| Tulsa, Univ. of..... Tulsa, Okla......-. 
Hamline Univ ..... St. Paul, Minn..... 1,257,000]| Tuskegee Nor. Inst. . 
Harvard Univ...... Cambridge, Mass. . .!64,413,891|| Union College. ..... 
Haverford College . .| Haverford, Pa..... - 3,650,000|| Vanderbilt Univ... . 


Hiram College...... eln. 2% 6 3: 1,032,000] Vassar College...... 
Hobart College. .... ....-| 1,100,000|| Vermont, Univ. of. . 
Illinois Wes. Univ... 000,543 || Victoria College. .... 
Iowa, State Univ. of. 3,694,068] Virginia, Univ. of 
Iowa Wes. College. . 1,000,000|| Wabash College. 


Iowa City, Iowa... 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


Johns Hopkins Univ. C1 ee 19,741,717] Wake Forest Col 
Kenyon College... .}]Gambier, Ohio..... 1,300,000]} Washington Univ. 
Knox College. ...-. MU Ase 1,576,282|] Washington, U. of.. 
Lafayette College. .. ee .| 2,100,000}] Wash’ton & Jef. Col | W: 


1,200,000|| Wash’ton&LeeUnly . 


ke Forest Univ... 
pretioe 1,769,371|| Wellesley College... 


awrence College. . . 


Lehigh Univ....... hlehem, Pa... .. 4,000,000 || Wells College........ 

Leland Stanford Jr.U. Wesleyan Univ...... 

Lewis Inst..;.....- 1,221,375|| Western Res. Univ. . 

Lindenwood College, 1,658,780|| Westhampton Col.... 679,8' 
Macalester College . 1,354,045|| Wheaton College. . .| Norton, Mass. . 000. 
Marietta College... . 1,125,000|| Whitman College. . .| Walla Walla, Wash.} 1,100,000 
Marquette Univ. . 1,093,721|| Williams College....] Williamstown, Mass} 4,992,489 
Maryville College :..1 1,070,000]} Wisconsin, Univ. of . adis' Wis.....- 5,680,219 
Mass. Inst. Tec ‘1 172122;000]| Wooster, College of. ..| Wooster, Ohio... .. 2;150,000 


d Ze.| Quebec, Can.....-- 4500,000|| Worcester Poly. Inst. np 
nano, ata Rapist Univ.of...| Laramie, Wyo......| 1,000,000 
Be sors a MICAS O, LIES, -2, cat to. 2,377,584 Yale University ....| New Haven, Conn. .|39,697,259 


The endowment fi of those colleges the names of which appear in italics are of 1923, no later figures 


having been supplied by those institutions. 
* Including ‘Barnard College, Teachers’ College and College of Pharmacy. 


ity——-a national official organization for | it aims to promote patriotism, religious practices 
Bol deabeys. National office: National Catholic oe cist education. Membership is open to all 
Ke 


Year an Ei 0 

ngtol DLO: eneral Executive Head- | Senior diviston branches all over the country and 
phere 260 West Sah Steet, New York, This |has its own uniform. Executive officers, iN x 
movement aims to improve, it is ee oi Pee General meaner 260 West 34th St., Mew Yor! 


i Two Rhodes Scholarships to the University of 
Oxford are assigned to each State in the Union. 
The scholarships are tenable for three years and 
have the value of £350 a year. To be eligible a 
candidate must be—(a) A male citizen of the United 
States; (b) Over nineteen and not over twenty-five 
: years of age; (c) Above sophomore standing in some 
‘recognized degree-granting university or college in 
: the United States. Candidates may apply either 
from the State in which they have their ordinary 
private domicile, home, or residence, or from the 
. State in which they have received at least two 

, years of their college education. __ ! 
a Selections are made on the basis of the candi- 
_ date’s record in school and college, supplemented 
by. references of persons who know him and by a 
E ersonal interview with the Committee of Selection. 
“There is no written examination. Elections are 
made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, 
force of character, and leadership; (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
_ vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
_ inother ways. No restriction is placed on a Rhodes 
scholar’s choice of studies. He may read for the 
_ Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
- he may enter for any one of the so-called Diploma 


) Rhodes Scholarships; Schools of Journalism. de ; 


= ; RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


4 


Courses, or, if qualified by previous training, may 

be admitted to read for advanced degrees such as 

the B. 8e., B. Litt., B. C..L., or Ph. D.  - me 

An election is held each year in two-thirds of 
the States of the Union. : 

In 1925 one scholar will be elected in the follow- 

ing States: Ariz., Conn., Del., a., Idaho, IIL, 
d.,. Mass., Mont., N 


N. C., N._D., 0, 
. Cc, & D., Tenn., Utah, Vt., 
Va., W. Va., and Wyo. 

Applications will be due on or before Oct. 24, 
1925; the election will be held on Dec. 12, 1925; 
and the Rhodes scholars so elected will enter Oxford 
in October, 1926. 

Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. _ 

The 1923 Rhodes scholar from New York is 
Waldon Pell 2d (Princeton University), 230 Hast 
79th St., New York City. u 

The Secretary of the Committee of Selection for 
New York State is Dr. Augustus S. Downing, State 
House, Albany. 


SCHOOLS OR COURSES OF JOUR 
g Courses in journalism, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Education, are taught in a yearly in- 
‘creasing number of colleges and universities in this 

_ country. 
The State universities include those of Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma. Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Ve mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
The private colleges and universities include 
- Akron University, Beloit College, Boston University, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Bucknell University, 


4 


om 


_ Brookwood, the first educational enterprise for 
resident students from the organized labor move- 
as established in October. 1921, at Katonah, 
The studies undertaken are of college grade 
and cover a course of two years. The first class 
was graduated in June, 1923, consisting of fifteen 
_ students from nine industries and seven nationali- 
ties. Six of these were girls and nine men. The 
total enrolment for the year 1922-3 was thirty-two. 
For the year 1924-5 it will be about forty-five. 
The first year courses are ‘How to Study,” 
‘History of Civilization,” ‘Social Economics," 
“Psychology,” and ‘‘The Use of the English Lan- 
guage.” 
_ The. second year courses are more immediately 
‘related to the labor movement and its problems and 
consist of the “Theory and Practice of Govern- 
f _ ment,” ‘History of the American Labor Move- 


‘ment, w: 
N.Y. 


ment,” “Trade Union Administration,” ‘Trade 
Union Organization Work,” ‘Contempor: ae 
se the 


7 dary, in Other Countries,” and “How to 
En Ne 5 
The last ten weeks of the second yl are exclu- 


sively devoted to a ‘Seminar in the Strategy of the 
Labor Moyement.”” A course in public speaking 


ROSENWALD R 


tional buildings 


following cities: 


more, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has aided in build- | 2 

ing more than 2,500 rural schoothouses for Negroes | Vidi 
jn fourteen Southern States. By June 30, 1925, 
the total will be over 3,000, the fund having. pro- 
vided $476,630 as its share of the cost of the addi- 


Up to June 30, 1924, the end of the budget year, 


A.—Attlanta, Balti- 


NALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Carleton College, Coe College, Colby College, 
Columbia University, Cumberland WSniversity, De 
Pauw University, Emory University. Emporia 
College, Georgetown College, George Washington 
University, Grinnell College, Goucher College, 
Knox College, Lawrence College, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Marquette University, McKendree 
College, Mercer University, Morningside College, 
Northwestern University, Notre Dame University, 
Ohio Northern University, Ripon College, Syracuse 
University. 

The State agricultural colleges include those of 
Colorado, Georgia, Iowa. Kansas, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, North Carolina. Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and Washington. 


gat WORKERS’ COLLECE AT KATONAH, NEW YORK. 
, (Contributed by the Chairman of Faculty.) 


is also provided and s' 
workers’ education an 
qualified students. 


ial courses in journalism, 
statistics may be taken by 


A labor-co-operat committee serves “to keep 
Brookwood close to the heart and purpose of the 
American Labor Movement.” 
on the engaging of teachers and on the budget in 
whole or in part and may initiate a referendum vote 
among its members on questions affecting the 
institution. 
sub-committee of three, known as the Labor Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who have full faculty and 
community status with a right to a voice and a 
vote in the meetings of both bodies. 

Brookwood is organized in three groups on the 
functional basis, each group having the necessary 
powers to fulfil its appropriate duties. These 
groups are the faculty, the student body, and the 
community, the last consisting of the first two 
groups meeting together to decide such matters as 
affect the community as such, for, although it is 
primarily an educational institution, it is also a 
weve Pier ph sapic 

ng the summer of 1924 courses were given 
for the first time and will be continued. + 


URAL SCHOOLS. 
453 buildings, uli 


ring 6,052 teachers and pro- 
accommodations for 272,340 pupils, were 
one eted at a total cost of $9,760,000. i 
this amount the Negroes gave about $2,250,- 

000, the Marrs $475,000, public funds, $5,280,000 
aetna maaber Gt echeel pulled Lena ae 

er of schoo! ngs erecte n 
State and their total value aru: ey 


A.—New York and _ Philadelphia. ; 
population of these cities is about + 0000 000.4 he 
. | total cost of the buildings was about $2,570,000. 


Total Total 
STATE. Scho'ls} Value. STATE. Scho'ls| Value. STATE. Scho’ls Vale 

Alabama...... 291] $587,111||Maryland...... 51] $ 271,840 || Tenness 

Brand SO. eb Gabeee Miceleelpp. 5s. - ret eee Texas of iso erated 
Mlorida..... 4 ‘| arolina, 794,438 || Virginia. ..... } 
Georgia -...:] 14] 405.0101 lORlanoma. | 89 peste || ee ees 

Seehtecs ; uu : } é 

anaes asr|  730°168 arolina 184] 1,109,352 Total. ..... 2,453) $9,758,840 
_ Julius Rosenwald has contributed $375,000 to- | Indianapolis, Kansas City, New York Philad Iphiz 
ward the cost of thirteen Y. M. C. A. buildings | Pitt 'st. i ; ve 
eee the cost es bulla he Meio ae Das ittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington. Y. W. Cc. 


It has power of veto — 


It ng eee from its own number a ~ 


aiited 


eet i ie 


PROFS. AND INST’RS. 


oh ad depts.: 


ITEM. 
STUDENTS. 


29,530) Seat 42,616| 38, 398. 
22,219) 21,47 


ae ets eae oe : y 
+ . 2,716] 2,714 17,776 20, 0,911 
"1 1,506} 1,260; 1,568 
a _—————— 
, 4,078} 3,932] 4,282 po a depts.: 
Oe FERS Creer 9,014] 13,428 21,644| Dee 
Nock = eae 2,205) 1,549! 6,469 hos, athe 
- aor ree depts.: epi = aaa Boe 
fen... 2... +++ 2s |e senses 4,298] 6,870) 10,603 —————|—_—— 
Women ee te eee 65 63 312 2,382 
gi id) ee Pe 
Tot., exc. duplicates} 
Mi m .-| 6,834) 14,546] 21,813) 34,111 
1,084] 3,674] 2,854) 8,771 STOGAT itis Laat 
; .-|' 7,918] 18,220] 24,667) 42,882||Tot. Stag exc. dups.: 
j | 
“ ITEM. 1890. | 1900. 1910. | 1920. 1920. 
Collegiate & resident Electrical eng’r’g.|. . 2,555| 5,450| 9,469 
graduate students: Mining engin’r'g. |......-. 1,261| 2,656} 3,0 
i ot 44,926) 72,159}119,578|222,242 Chemical engin’g |....-.-|-.-.-.: 869) 5, 
' Women 20,874, 37,770 | 64,005 005/ 134,452 ———— = 
et Tee ————||DEGREES CONFERRED 
. Gh Se ae 65,800 109,929! 183,583 356,694 ne PRON 9, 5 5, ie 2 
a j___———|—_———_|| Men... ....-...-}---00-- 5 267 
Undergraduate andi) | #$$$|  #£.|| || Women.........].. 4471 15297] Bie 
graduate oe _—_—_—_|—___|-- 4 
npublicinst'ms—| $|  . |. fj Total........- 14,020] 22,687)-38,552 — 
Men 49,919} 102,711 —|—— 
17,707| 53,915 
|_______|__—-|; _Men..... 1,628] 
67,626|156,.626 324 
MRiaae ete Oltyare SUSE) TN ees dy ena, hits 1,145 1,952| 2,522 
a 70,663|119,531 ——_——_|—_——_- 
: 29,950| 46,423] 80,537||Honorary.......-. 
4 75,962|117,086|200,068] Ph. D. d 
. Students-in®© eng} = | Of Of Menon ae 
MORN DOOTAGL aE Pa ey. «Ate i]. od ceed uipuwwselenes eR sees =| ae ods 
4) Gen. engineering - 
i Civil engineering . i gate 3,140] 7,889] 8,859]|. Total........-|+---.-. 342 409 
. Mechanical eng'g-. be 4,459! 6,377' 11, ‘789 shy 
‘ ¥ Does not include degrees conferred by professional schools. On 
4 Figures as to students and teachers for 1920 include 82 independent professional schools. :? < 2 
q ITEM. 1910. 1920. ITEM. oy 1920. 
4 PROPERTY. Pet. of collegiate & resident ese 
i. No. fel’wships & schol’rships 9,9 21,490 graduate students: | ee, 
ei Volumes in the libraries. ...| 14,059, 130 24,191,204 nee RE Se IG eo 65.1 62.3 
‘ Value yang fural machine ery, LT es ae ree 34.9 Bhan) 
| library naa miture..... 58, 856,955| 110,847, es Pet. of all students: 
4 Value of grounds: = «7 oo: 7,688,727\110,565,562|| Men......-...+++- e000: 1 Wore ipa aia 
Value bu tains, “inc. dorms. 211440) 008 426, 127, 123 Wopien : 26.9 ~ 65.9. 
pe Value of dormi ,096| 69,393,142)|Pet. first degrees conf'd on— Fine 
, Amount of Settee fonds 259; 1376, 878|556, "350, 145 Men.. 67.3 60.4 
RECEIPTS. » Women 33.7 39. 
From student fees.......-. 24,566,378| 62,941,909|\Pet. of ratunie degrees con- 
From productive funds..... 12,276,200| 26,165,860 ferred on— 
From State or city........ vf 29, "806,899 52. 821,194 Mien ia set aentaair sakes 76.1 71.2 
From Federal Government 4,607. "298: 1 2 82.944, Womens fc. oh othe lons ess 23.9 28.8 

_ From private benefactions: Pet.’ of Instructors: 

For ine. of endowment...| 10,496,367} 60,906,752|| Men. -......----.--+- 88.4 79.5 
For other purposes. . - 9,576, 14,379,407 Wom ty Pree wee 11.6 20.5 

_. Total benefactions. . ae 6| 66,286,159) |\Pet. racalpea derived from— ' 

- ¥rom all other sources. 7 20:148,928|| Student fees......-.-.-- 27.8 * 26.2 
Tot: receipts as dist’d above 88° 60" 754) 240, arth $4 Productive funds.......- 13.9 10.9 
‘Tot. receipts, exc. endowm’t| 77, ‘373, nae 189,286,2. Mate orclty... 6.4.3.5 22.3 22.0 
__—s- Tot. receipts, inc. endowm't, 88'369,734|240,141.994|| Federal Government. . 5.2 _n0:3 
‘ZF DERIVATIVE STATISTICS. Private benefactions. - 22.8 27.2 

Pet. = all students in— All other sources... ....- 8.0 8.4 
atory Besa itor) 22.0 11.4||Income per student. (total) . 268 363 
Colle legiate departments. 56.1 65.4||Prod .funds per student (tot.) on 248 1,066 
Grad duate departments. . 3.3 3.0||Vols. in library per school . 23,354 36,106 
Professional departments. 14.3 10.9]|Av’ge value all Breneroy per 
Other departments....... ee apie 12.6|| “school, exe. prod. funds. 608,132 964,971 
~' \Vay.val.all prop. Bg student, 
_exe. prod. fun total) .. 1,215 1,239 


Italic figures represent dollars. 


eee 


- STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1889-192 . 


TOTAL NUMBER. ToTAL NUMBER. || _ - TOTAL NUMBER. 
Ueki Wee ee 3 YEAR. 
Men. | Women.}| | Men. | Women. 


> 20, 4||1899-1900. . ’ 7,770 eres 
636||1900. sate 38,900 Ay 


1889-90... 


67,5051 _35,7461|1908-09.....-- 119,480| 62,997|(1921-22....... 168,262 


NOTES ON THE TABLES. 3 

Ss The figures above include collegiate and resident graduate students only ; 
_ These and all the rest of the data in relation to higher institutions and Teublie schools on preceding 

and following Dp: ie unless otherwise indicated, are supplied by the United States Bureau of Education, 

- Washington, D. 


; STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1921-1922. 
———$$———————— oS I aS 


GRADUATE | PROFES'N'L TOTAL No. 
(EXCLU DING 
DUPLICATHS). 


ALL OTHER 
STU DENTS. 


COLLEGIATE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


« Connecticut HERI 06 4,903 
Delaware. ; : 0 0 0 0 0 
Dist. of Colum 26 p 8,816 
‘Florida . 744 895 | 201 re 


tee eee 


os 


" Michigan. $ 
Minnesota. 


Montana, . 


Nebraska..... as 
Nevada... ee. 
New Hampshire... 
‘New Jersey....... 

New Mexico...... 


‘ 


South Carolina... - 
South Dakota.... 


ook ee 2,068 
Wyoming........ 30 44 ; , 
POSSESSIONS: : yo 2) 10 71; 13321 —’290 
' Hawaii. 0 4 
ae elas en OU Ole eae eal 


On 76,000 COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 1923. 
ecording to a published survey made by | the school ar 

The World newspaper there were over 76, 000 A fact of wiceepeld he nke LS 
graduates of 577 colleges and universities’ in proportion of young men who dre bosom engineers. 


Fare 


 B. Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, and Exhibition Dan nied | in 1921; awarded 


root nm Henry C. Mercer in ceramics, - building, to Charles Z. 


+ - 


Sates _ ation; Architects’ Medals. _ 347 


ett eS 


Pa 6 ale EN Dheke ONY Oe ate Bly 
OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLECES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Mie Mata cover school year 1921-1922.) 


; Value ot 
s t rary, 
Volumes in} Scientific 
Library. | Apparatus, 
Machinery, & 
Furniture. 


- A ’ 


Value of Built “ Vv. , f Producti 
ngs Value 0 Productive 

Grounds. (Including Dormi- Fun‘is. 
Dormitories).’} \ tories. 


Numéber. 


Dotlars. Dollars. ga Bary re 
Continental U.S. .| 29,870.601 | 140,900,406 | 146,853,773 2,224, 785 92 See, Gis 9.213. 452 i 
Alabama... .....005--. 247,200 1,011,363 941,568 4,680,192 1,412,115 Me Bs 887,489 — 
Arizona. . * 43,870 "342,500 410,800 1.117.500 ‘475, 00 "407,242 
Arkansas. 97,087 715,481 311,630 2,974,388 966, 791 1,117 43h a 
é choke: -.| 1,235,606 6,851,982 5,500,134 26,670,422 2; $21) 278 50, 026) O8Br*) 5 
Colorado.........-.-- 367,200 46 902,596 1,064,107 5,173,582 "195,489 | 2,685, 623 . 
~ Connecticut .......... 5 765, 000 3,473,032 4,975,270 18,890,783 10, 696, = 39,177,865 
Delaware............ 27.700 "338,122 304,550 1,173,090 371000 396,654 
District of Columbia. . 545,900 875,997 eters 5,807,245 1,007,837 _ 4,451,598 © 
TETRIS os abi Un ays’ = 96,100 490,184 18,130 2,008,493 690,000 946,100 
Georgia. ..... isin o's Seen 297,120 1,824,410 3, 239 052 8,388,533 2,235,017 8,907,666 
ROSHO. eC edema se se 68,744 578,516 208,000 1,309,060 269,500 1,825, 800 
Illinois. . , Ped Dae hs oo 10,029,529 11,877,902 30,398,182 3,914,343 50,331,152 ¥ 
Indiana, 735,667 3,021,812 1,804,583 10,475,405 1,371,871 9, 745,170 
Iowa. . 7i. *869 5,084,108 3,458,614 14,764,739 wert 340 12)522'851 | 
Kansas... 489,816 3,636,128 2,342)187 7,193,421 9,909 3, "938,474 
Kentucky... as 275,349 1,195,243 1,710,681 133, 1,778,667 
Louisiana. .. nie 204,298 1,472,904 1,455,483 3,891,548 "624,384 
Maine...... ae 325,688 878,048 197,006 4,246,523 361,914 
WEARING. 2, & J's, cores = 449,923 3,208,706 3,588,450 19,883,529 a; 676, 096 
Massachusetts........ 3,416,316 8,512,141 10,692,684 50, 657,243 12) 224, 797 
Wiohigan ff o.p csc 814,192 5,417,082 4,640,902 12,779,250 1,272,488 | 
Mitnesota..........-- 1,182, (834 6,034,518 4,188,892 14, 724. 922 35175,.815 
Mississippi.........-. 129,548 1,049,269 956,480 5,471,797 1,598,023 | 
BESOUNL he x 53 Sociol oie 838,554 4,384,153 3,598,450 13,308,612 3,048,599 
Montana. ... ss ...0.-2 94,596 713,147 367,973 2 149,959 230,000 
Nebraska... boys ns 266, hs 2,272,761 2,423,128 6,487,638 375,840 
Nevada o.)! “Mivtece- - 37,1 "250,759 110,000 526,268 72.516. 
New Hampshire * 224) Age 789,085 113,940 5,31 1,083 1,847,972 300, 48 BS 
New Jersey... 953,129 910,643 1,387,962 £ 298,425 556,500 20, faa cm he 
New Mexico. 50,562 540,554 229,475 "849, 132 DeAry 193'6 


ee SOL 3! aba wales 3,596,525 15,228,224 25,661,452 66,449,983 

North Carolina, ...... 04,748 2,014,644 1,637,148 9,652,837 21364.769 

North Dakota........ 129,700 1,169,260 384,251 2'002'011 "284,125 

SUS See Spa 1,484,939 reer A473 8,905,002 25/923,849 3,715,843 

Okiahoma....... et vd "106,330 »346,353 298,945 4,572,676 "520,000 

Oregon. Pee Se 286,328 1,576,437 1,356,631 4,947,649 870,972 

Deeg ts yaniths, oo 5.0. 2 147 955, 278 427931'119 5,867,619 

Rhode Island Rei ass « 110,000°} 1,115,000 |v. y.i..+..-. 

South Carolina....... 3 p 3,611,998 ‘1,611,724 

South Dakota.......- 124,583 704,062 "470,649 2,671,921 797,322 | , 
EREDIICASO. 5. '.\</vie bixic,e > 318,455 1,805,765 2,640,605 7,203,055 | (2,350,121 9, io a5 4 + 
SRBRAG 3 01059 + oS 4 519,566 | 4,821,876 2,874,846 16,285,627 4,262,620 

Utah E 147,135 ‘865, = 264,967 2,738,737 noe "000 cate 2 


728,800 
ares 473,968 2,031,934 2,027,407 11,781,656 2,328,644 aad 
svete oan 401,186 i; hg 317 . 999,588 5,678,117 396,706 


: 103,534 928,455 1,199,000 1,881,500 199,700 
PRUE OS yale Pos 2! 7 3'923'210 | 11,743,787 | 1,708,377 
Mar eke Rit 812.438 es ee 52 194,700 1,246,500 225,000 | 


Bas Rete Sega os 7 | 83,435 232,312 0 ees: 
5c ene Oe 7,000 149/922 55,90 B5,280 Nal. cubic ah 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Capacity 

Nurse | Grad- |of Hospi- Nurse | Grad- cee d 

YEAR. Schools.| Pupils. uates. aon YEAR. Schools.} Pupils. uates. Bis - 
eds) . 


0 ‘ 
11,118]' * 
§4,953| 14,980 331 O19, 


Pe rae 1: 1,498 
7809-1900. 2 432 th “ed 3,456! 84,227 
0 Is 180 are affiliated with colleges or universities 
oe Tn the 191030 schools 1319-20 the average daily number of patients was 252,823. 


ERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ MEDALS. 
Gold Rett een nes in 1906; conferred on Fine Arts Medal Established < ee 2195 ‘awarded 


Sir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George ae ae ER in sculpture, 


Henry Bacon. to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias~ 
4 Id Johnson in domestic 
pegs a Medai—#stablished in ge fical building, to Regina ids ek en fn tnsaetoaat 
ding, to Howard D. Smith in public bu 
ae wa ae aie alk Oe, oot W. ee to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, 


~ 


RECEIPTS OF 


From From From BENEFACTIONS. | Other and 
STATE. Student | Produc- State or t 
’ City. For Other | Receipts. 
sete oe ivi dowment. | Purposes. . 
; 1. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. 
Continental U. Ss. 93,294,677 34,515,843] 78,537,716] 15.246,367| 53,719,601] 23,681,155] 354,075,249. 
1,002,590 220.480 690,925 73,072 2,725,518 
116,168 55,903 773,741) “$28, GGOK fo eds 6 3 fe aa ete te wee 1,183,712 
571,467 46,049 518,734 169,498 1,893,483. 
3,603,157] 1,910,206} 4,307,937 2,792,464 22,330,018 
37,240 131,882] 1,297,348 97,112 3,227,069 
1,825,326] 2,282,791 462,129 2,601,163 15,567,648 
170,485 22,478 161,203 2,450 a 92,023 
314130] “g9°i73| ” 612,646|. T9z'3ai| ""* 69,730 7397 
1,903,669] 243,279] 665,135 4,576,855 
129,227 120,976 661,913 1,464,720 
6,687,127) 2,729,938] 3,985,518 18,120,511 
2,275,849 446,340} 2,305,783 7,558,092 
2,343,697 475,991) 4,228,978 10;200,848 
1,163,097 222,228] 2,959,827 6,466,574 
911,969 350,508 827,573 . 3,695,215 
520,138 358,919} 1,538,517 3,757,792 
566,664 216,507 86,233 1S 01 
1,559,314 669,568 791,733 15,335,740 
10,741,805) 4,967,593} 1,091,217 32,951,709 
rad aieasre t(=:5,5 1,874,155 317,762| 5,541,046 12,276,199 
Riatefajeta anv, 5 3,169,356 518,625| 4,123,682 9, - 
ates terietsre © 574,212 88,458] 1,210,852 3, 
Vin aaheecee 2,634,991 997,234] 1,540,726 7,745,931 
191,817 137,814] 1,527,262 2,070,971 
838,978 283,017) 1,798,167 97,879 4,642,125 
a Ba 92,568 16,144 07, 598) WEIO 262 Soe Peas Saks 523,756 
t New Hampshi 2 916,994 320,739 320,523 251,357 2,945,182 
wer Jersey.... ..| 1,300,684 887,423 599,403 4,348,342 
_ New Mexico........ 79,781 97,190 193,787] 128,895)... 220... 810,055 
- New York.......... 12,962,288] 6,219,365] 3,393,252 42,441,027 
ahdans 1,928,698 349,451} 2,891,421 6,730,553> 
Ra cat ait 271,778 128,773 996,810 Rete eh. oe ,900,33 
4,368,778] 1,523,896] 4,723,538 1,198,973 15,618,586 
352,470 183,290! 2,061, 008) + S74, 868)- 28 ola Delete be 3,739,352 
743,207 154,183] 2,240,563 52,927 3,941,185 
9,420,711] 2,637,244) 2,410,827 2,550,529 24, 0: 
25,866 13,910 142,320): . °. 204, G44 yeast. leh iota! 1,512,050 
866,379 174,445| 1,308,749 3,476,346 
273,709 142,956} 1,001,993 2,027,923 
1,369,883 561,036 306,372 4,562,281 
2,836,53! 1,247,156} 3,250,433 10,657,711 
BPA ELUGLY, cscieisie'eig's ia'sts.: 292,008 63,346 614,151 1,845.29 
MOPMENORE... .. cc. . 516,043] 148,710] 176,950 1'683'466 
ELSES na 2,625,639] 475,603] 1,021/633 6,922'693 
- Washington.........] 915,400] 245,189] 1,947,353 4,205,404 
West V ey 414,866 915517] 1,300,000] —_209' "405.2 
Wisconsin. .... >. 1): 2,571,135| 399,058] 3/183/975| 237/856 91923'844 
Wyoming. Bac Rrats. < Kivee 80,116 89,926 ELOVOS8 See ce cam Dare ew 31 


The University of Oxford is said to have been 
founded by King Alfred in 872. 

The first college of the University of Cambridge 
was founded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. 

__ The University of Paris was founded by King 
- Philip II, about 1200. 

‘The first university in the German Empire was 
at Prague, Bohemia, 1348. 

- The University of Moscow was founded in 1755 
by the Empress Elizabeth, and the University of 
St. Petersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. 

___ The oldest Spanish university is that of Salamanca, 

founded in 1240. 

‘ The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 

founded in 1479. 

‘ The oldest Italian universities are ‘Bologna, 
founded 1200; Padua, 1222; Naples, 1224; Genoa, 


THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM 
The Haskell Oriental Museum was erected 
ee the generosity of Mrs. Caroline ©. Haskell. 
Its collections, now exceeding 18,000 original objects, 
are intended to ‘exhibit as matically as pos- 
sible the early civilizations of the Near Hast. Egypt 

- is most largely represented. Both the Egyptian 
and the Assyro-Babylonian sections have been 
augmented in part by expeditions of the university’s 
Oriental Exploration Fund in 1903-7 and by its 


348 U. S—Higher Education; Foreign Univs.; He 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLECES AND PROFESSIONAL Pe SCHOO $s 
(School year 1921-1922; data by U. 8. Bureau of Education.) — . 


H askell “Museu 


FROM PRIVATE 


BECINNINCS OF FAMOUS FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 


1243; Perugia, 1276: Macerata, 1290. There were 
nine more founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy 
was the greatest resort of students for the higher 
education in the middle ages. 

Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by 
royal ore. in 1591. 

The University of Edinburgh was founded in 
pers A a charter granted by King James VI. of 
co! A 

The University of Jagielle, of Cracow, Poland, 
where Copernicus received his ‘education, was 
founded in 1364 by the Polish King Kazimiers the 
Sree aes endowed by a later Polish King, Jagielle, 


Note—The dates of founding of the higher in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada will 


be found in the tables of American. coll m 
universities. — ‘ iy : : 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO. 

Oriental Institute since 1919. ‘The latter organiza- 
tion is a recent expression of the interest of John 
D. Rockefeller jr. It supplements the museum 
not only by adding to its collections but by cata- 
loguing and co-ordinating in research the materials 
there assembled, both originals and reproductions, 
with the library facilities of the university. e 
museum houses also some materials for the study 


of Palestine and of the religions of the Far Hast. 


_ ILLITERACY BY STATES IN 1920. 
PACS (By the Bureau of the Census.) 
POPULATION, 10 |NATIVE WHITH PoP-) FOREIGN-BORN 


YEARS oF AGE ULATION, 10 YEARS| WHITES, 10 YEARS |NEHGROES, 10 YEARS ~ 
AND OVER. OF AGE AND OVER.| OF AGE AND OVER. | OF AGE AND OVER. 


fhe 
Total. .|Liliterates.| Total. |Illiterates.} Total. . |Illiterates.; Total. |Illiterates. | 


Delaware... ...... 
District Columbia. . 
Florid. 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 

New Mexico. . 
New York.... 


North Dakota. 
hi 


South Carolina. ... 
South Dakota 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF ILLITERATES. 


Pct. ILLITERATES IN Pop., Por. ILLITERATES IN POpP., 


10 YRS. AND OVER, 1920. 
10 YRs. AND OVER, 1920. fot ° TLR 
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350 United States—Illiteracy, 
; ILLITERACY IN BIC. UNITED STATES CITIES. : 
Pr, (U. S. Census, 1920 returns. Illiterates are those 10 years old and over who cannot read or write.) 
Nove.—All the figures in the table relate to persons 10 years old or over. i alex, ‘ - 
; WHOLE POPULATION.|NATIVE WHITE PoPp./FOR.-BORN WHITES NEGROES. 5 
( Total. |Illiterates.| Total. |Illiterates. Total. |Illiter’tes fe 
_ Akron, Ohio, 235... 171,936 5,958] 129,603 232 5,425] 4,985 272° 
pony INNER Crane oa 96,322 2;918| 77.708 274 2'582| 1/080 41 3 
Atlanta, Ga... ...., 166,000] 11,031] 108,208 1,339 223] 531086]. _ 9,465 
Baltimore, Md.......- 599,978] 26,248] 424.643] — 2,731 11,622} 91,891] 11/822 
Birmingham, Mac. oe 936 57,960 10,674 
_ Boston, Mass...... aie B 9 - 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 112,367 7,743 64,557 117 7Ail 1,911 172 
Buffalo, N. ¥.........{ 407,079] 17,095] 283,219 787 16,180] 3,978 111 
Cambridge, Mass.....] 89,329 2,736] 53,290 72 2.547] 4,314 108 
Camden, N.J.......-| _ 91,650 4544] 64,697 368 3/510] 6.945 
Chicago, Ti... .! i211] 2,1713021] — 99/133] 1,2737573 2,419 92,473] 96,961] 3,764 
Cincinnati, Ohio.::+::) 338,941 6,741| '270,323 1,055 3] 25,989] 2)841 
Cleveland, Ohio......} 629,456] 33,164] 362,873 624 30,946] 29,994] . 1,563 
Columbus, Ohio. ::/::}  199;564 5,664] 164.593 2,270 '788| 18.959 . 
"Dallas, Tex, .... lf 133/491 4252] 104,175 529 1;375] 20,862 "348 
MDagion,.Ohig.:. +... 125,828 2;360| 105;171 - 439 1,202] 7,6 717 
Denver, Col..........f 220,549 4,150| 177,218 531 3,328] 5, 222 
Des Moines, Lowa... . 104,924 1,395 89,119 309 8 4,62 
Detroit, Mioh,........ 793,316] 29/954] 474,161 1,074 27,389] 336,169] 1,417 
Fall River, Mass..... 4} 93,556] 115178] 51,520 509 10:63 24 
Fort Worth, Tex..... : 2,062] 13,763} 1,084 ; 
_ Grand Rapids, Mich. . 3,491 918 
_ Hartford, Conn....... 128 3,482) 266 
_ Houston, Tex,.... mets 2,592] 29,284 3,152 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 1,390] 29,551 ‘ 
Jersey apolis UN Tiak 5 apie s 36 R B'ee0 aa5 
_ Kansas City, Kan): ‘} "81,254 : "86 481 1/561] 12,074 964 
| Kansas City, Mo 77,054 5,573] 2227445 766 3,077] 27,640] 1,696 
4° 5 ti 
Los Angeles, Cal 498,894] 10,203} 365,618 07 7 13, 
Tioulsville hy... Sl 197/386 7,946} 151,095 1,828 Be0 Beast 5348 
Lowell, Mass... _.: li} 907509. 6,231] 52,739 245, ‘ 144 
Memphis, Tenn....../] 137/619 9,280} 78,567 423 534] 53,294] 8,310 
CLs 
_ \Milwaukee, Wis..., 
. Minneapolis, Minn 1370 3408 192 
_ Nashville, Tenn, 7)! 175] 30,385} 5,588 
New Bedford, Mass. 10,330] 3;781 954 
New Haven, Conn.... 
‘i ‘New Orleans, La...... eas saate 13,332 R 
‘New York, N. Yi0.0.: 270,788| 1321487 756 
| Newark, N. Jo... 22. 18/403 +06 626 
Norfolt Va. mele dag « H ; 3.302] 86874) 5.111 
* Omaha, Nebo. i12555)]} 158 1] 114/347 236 3,334 S081 208 
_ Paterson, N. J... 10,243 6,903] 64,284 283 6,5: 1/325 49 
‘Philadelphia, Pa 1,477,666} 58,631] 967.6 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 408,55 20,297 S10 8a oar Feats 133-088 3 eae | 
tland, Ore. . ‘} 217/561 3,654] 166/639 314 2701) .. “1, : 
Providence, R.T...:..} 191 1,4 10,434, 4) 530 
Reading, Rs aus: ¢ \ ; 
Up michmand, Vac. ..). a 898 7350 44 7e9 
Rochester, N.Y. 20. 239,616] 10,871] » 168,082 302 10,531} 1.374 
St. Louls,'Mo....... 3,1 17,634] 489,042 2,233 10,327] 61,235 
Sty Haul) Minn. ... 5. 192,279 3,046] 138,074 
etic) Be) inl Bas ie Nellie 
¢3 Tex... ; : 92 822 11, 
San Francisco, Cal...‘] 440/564) 8,520] 287,855] 563 ba88| | "3136 
’ Scranton, Pa......... 106,912 941 mi 
Seattle, Wash... .. 2! 267,361 tet 182300 353 G08 2 6a3 
pokane, Wash... ... 6,917 687| 69,523 73 "550 62 
Springfield, Mass... 105,680 3,939] 72,388 276 3,536] 2,279 
Syracuse, N. Y, 141,279 5,607] 108, 
Toledo, Ohio. . ‘| 199;796 4,897 isv014 eis oe 080 
Trenton, N. J. ; 1114 6,500] _ 60,807 226 5,995| 3,559 
Washington, D.C...::) 377/295] 10/509] 254/523! 1,728] 93,782 
Wilmington, Del...... 88,863 ‘ | 
Wdroeatan, IVMEBRS, OF 143,725 eno $a'60 337 eas vane 
Yonkers, N.Y... 11): 78,739 4309] 51,635 81 4;162| 1/612 
Youngstown, Ohio. |) "| 1027225 81 63,017 5,332| 5.769 


The pronounced differences between the percent-| Southern cities. For example, 
ages of illiteracy for the total population and for| where the illiteracy in the Population 10 yeereer ae 
native whites which appear for many cities are due | ®0d over was 11.9 per cent. for all classes combined, 
to the large proportions of illiterates among the|/*,Was only 1 per cent. for the native, but was 25.5 


eo eae amie and the Negroes, the former Birutiphan aie: ay me cepeeue at HMccneee ene 
aving a considerable effect. upon the avera, =| 8. tal por ; 
centages in the Northern cities, and the latter in the aunts ioe ine ener Fe ig ba ek eae. 


; Sepr. 1, 1919, To | Cent. Sepr. 1, 1919, To | Cent. — 
Total Jan. 1, 1920. | Attend- Total JAN. 1, 1920. |Attend- 
STATE. 7 to 14 |_——-———_— _ ing STATE. 7 to 14 |—————_—— ing | 
3 Years. Per School, Years. Per School, 
Number. | Cent. | 1910. ‘ Number. | Cent. | 1910. — 
ate 90.6 86.1 New Hamp. Betas 51 haa 93.4 : 54.8 
J. 2 z ew Ham ylé A 5 Z 
U.S... .|15,306,793|13,869,010| New # P (Bess) Shoes een 
Alabama...| 428,939 344,699 80.4 86 3 N. Mexice.. 60,430| 52,829) 87.4 Tae 
ES 48,479 é : : 
nes sivas 256,263} 82.0 74.2 || New York .| 1,307,158) 1,226,918] 93.9 93. 
- Galifornia..| 376,303] 352,563 93-7 9 6 N. Carolina, 460,696 400,846 87.0 76.5 
a - * a. , , . ia ee 
cae iy ler carpig eat Ohio hice... 321550] 703,560} 96.0 94.1 
Connectic’t.| 180,085 170,486 94.7 95 6 Oklahoma..| 355,225 '665| 85.8 86.1 
me 28,707 7, 2 : ‘ 
eat Col. 41.665| —_38,962| 93.5 90.4 || Oregon.. . . 99,562 ,312| 94.7 90.3 
Florida.....)° 151,641] 126,189) 83.2 70.5 Pennsylv ia | 1,242,638 1,174,140 94.5 92.3 
Geor, : 4 le Is. . if j 6 a 
ee ay eet 5 |) Bnesrolina.| 315,009| 274,420] 87.1 | 67.6 
Idaho...... 68,198 $5,102 95.5 ; 87-4 $. Dakota. . 97,665 1,322] 93.5 B7e7 
eeiees Seas 360,71 94.9 93.3 || Tennessee. 390,677| 333,118] 85.3 iQ 
ol...) 325,918} 309,744) - 95.0 93 2 Texas katie 779.222 652,476 83.7 76-8 
.o || UUt&ao....«-- oo ’ . s 
_ Kansas... -- 255,474 241/531| 94.5 9 Utah «. vi ANd ae 
Kentucky.-.| 387,388 342,974 88 : 5 8 H : 3 Virginia. . 382,533 24,292 8 74.5 
uisiana...| 308,507} 234, 5, ‘ ; 
Maine: atid 19,350 93,615| 94.2 92.3 || Wash’gton. U7 ) a 
Maryland: | 190-733). 182-147) $2-6 | 58°0 || Wisconsin. “5 | 887 
ag See sche ‘ i e : : Wyoming... ‘8 88.8 
Michigan...| 477,976] 453,652) 94.9 : 
Mi naseote, “| 335,458] 314,905) 93.9 93.0 Outlying 
Mississippi. | 328,372] 263,130) 80.1 75.4 || Alaska..... 
steal | AG MER) S28 | Br-t | Cate ove 
Montana... - he P “ ee rtppihes: 
Nebraska...| 190,593! __ 178,910 92.9 1|Porto Rico. |. 


- inauiry as to school attendance was 
OT ets seed eae BAO gee report as | mate-ially by the difference between the lengths of 


: i b ? > uring the scholastic year, 
with the number simultaneously in se at Bongo pt By gene tronser Hig vor to January 1. 
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ennt zi ; 
ap er SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, URBAN AND RURAL. 
) NATIVE WHITER. 


J = — —|FOREIGN-BORN| . . : 
ALL CLASSES. NATIVE For. OR MIXED WHITE. NEGRO. rs 
hs PARENTAGE. PARENTAGE. M : 


No. At- ; Per. | No. At- ;.Per | No. At-| Per |No.At-) Per | No, At-) Per 
tending. | Cent. | tending. | Cent. | tending .| Cent. tending} Cent. | tending.| Cent. — 


: : S., 1920: i 
5 to 20 years, inel . }21,373,76 64.3 |13.418,814| 66.9 |5,342,552) 65.8 |517,162) 44.2 2,030,269) 53.5 
OTe Sees 10.663,547| 64.1 | 6416,784| 66.6 $2,679,286] 66.0 |264,332 45.8 9,066) 52.4 

Mentales o. .2 ss. 10,710,429] 64.5 | 6,702,030] 67.3 |2,663,266 65.7 |252,830| 42.7 |1,061,203) 54.5 

5 and 6 years 1,922,125} 41.0 1,177,580} 40.9 578,829] 47.1 17,530] 38-9 3987] 27.7 

70.13 years:..-.. 13,869,010] 90.6 | 8,584,679] 92.2 3.596.717] 94.1 |318,040] 84.1 |1,331,043 76.5 

14 and 15 years. ..| 3,124,1 79.9 1,982,664] 83.9 708,123] 77.9 |106,622} 66.7 317,355) 68.7 

16 and 17 years...| 1,644,061] 42.9 | 1,111,569) 48.7 308.727] 34.5 | 48,180] 23.5 | 168,760) 39 i 

18 to 20 years....- 814,651] 14.8 562,322] 17.5 150,156] 11.9 | 26,790) 7.0 70,124] 10.8 

URBAN POPULATION 

5 and 6 years.....| 1,019,943) 49:0°| ~~ 513,254| 48.9 444,165| 50.3-| 13,884) 45.3 47,108] 40.9 

7 to 13 years. . _| 6,369,136} 94.4 | 3,201,105} 94.9 2,546,876| 94.9 |242,759) 88.1 371,303] 90. 

14 to 20 years..... 2,458,904] 39:3°| 1,372,625) 44.1 787,986] 37.3 |145,943| 25.0 146,340] 33.1 

RURAL POPULATION ‘3 

5.and 6 years..... 902,182) 34.7 664,326) 36.4 134,664| 39.0 3,646] 25.3 95,879 /23.9° ‘ 

TAtOAs Fears... .- 2. 7,499.874| 87.6.| 5,383,574] 90.6 |1,049,841 92.2 | 75,281] 73.4 959,740] 72.2 | 

14 eae ber _...| 3,123,937] 44.6 | 2,283,930] 48.1 379,020] 39.7 | 35,649] 22.1 409,899] 37.3 

5 to 20 years, incl.|17,646,877| 59.2 |10,892,753 63.2 |4,438,061|] 62.0 |614,598| 38.7 1,644,759) 44.7 — 

USER BR ee ay 28 8,833,533] 59.1 | 5,488,627] 63.2 2,227,356] 62.3 |315,616 38.3 771,587| 42.9 | 

Female...:...:. 8'813.344| 59.4 | 5,404,126) 63.2 |2,210,705| 61.7 .982| 39.1 873,172| 46.4° 

5 and 6 years..... 1,406.026} 34.6 836,983) 34.0 1,282) 43.6 1,098} 40.0 103,184} 19.9. 

7 to13 yeara....4. 11,146,173] 86.1 | 6,744,539 88.2 |2,895,974|] 92.6 [417,370] 87. 1 11,056,791) 64.1 — 

14 and 15 years. ..| 2,676,465) 75.0 1,664,279) 80.3 658,769| 73.6 | 88,263) 58.9 7,894] 58.3 

16 and 17 years...| 1,573,377) 43.1 1,060,244] 51.1 315,889) 34.5 | 38,243] 17.5 2,145] 35.5 

18 to 20 years..... 844,836] 15.2 586,708| 19.6 148,147| 11.8 | 29,624) 4.6 74,745) 11.7- 

URBAN POPULATION ‘ = ee 

5 and 6 years..... ,093| 42.3 296,855| 39.8 295,979| 47.1 | 34,207] 43.9 26,652| 28.8 —. 

T TO-AS years... 4,627,889) 91.8 | 2,177,151) 92.2 1,871,735| 93.7 |325,967| 89.9 249,797] 79.5 — 

14 to 20 years..... Be ,008| 34.3 | 1,019,929) 41.4 665,216] 33.7 |121,721| 15.6 103,472) 28:7 

RURAL POPULATION Ne 

5 and 6 years..... 751,933] 29.8 540,128] 31.4 125,303] 37.1 6,891) 27.7 76,532} 18.0 

7 to 13 years...-..| 6,518,284| 82.4 4,567.388| 86.4 |1,024,239] 90.7 91,403] 78.4 806,994) 60.5 

4 to 20 years... .. 3,180,6701 44.3 | 2,291,302 49.1 455,589 41.7 | 34,409! 15.3 381,312! 33.2 


“Per cent.” in the above table means “per cent. of all children of that age and class, attending and 
non-attending. ‘ ‘: : aE 
POPULATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AGE. (7 TO 14 YEARS), 
PERCENTAGES IN ATTENDANCE. 


(Taken from reports of the Bureau of the Census.) nS 5 ee 
ATTENDING SCHOOL| Per ATTENDING SCHOOL| Per. 


urteenth census At the thirteenth .census the period covered by 
as to whether | inquiry extended from September 1, 1909, to April 


the person had attended school ‘at any time between | 15, 19 ye mparability of the figures is not Lea 


School Attendance—The fo 


ere in 1920 is not, therefore. i entical | the two periods, since nearly all persons who odes roe 
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SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by the U. S. Bureau of Education, as of 1922.) 
= Normal] Pri- ; 
Shag Ree Sone Potion Schools} vate Pri- 
Col- and Sec- | vate |Nurse- ; 
2 Teach- jondary| Com- | Train-| Total. 
STATES. For |ForSec- leges, fates : 
: Ele- | ondary Profes- | leges ers’ |Schools ae Apes or Pi 
ment’y|Schools| Total. | sional Col- | (Schools/ Schoo 1c . 
-|Schools} Only. Schools leges. | rep’tg.) j 
Continental U.S.. 163,031 5,182 | 270,574 |. 809 . 382 | 1,963 | 1,283 | 1,755 | 276,881 . 
bo Se ee RRR ee 6,476 i 13 49 17 26 6,594 : 
Betis sie 2B aAe | ial 000 |) ae 2] 1] 10] 38] 66s2 
California. ....5.4. 4,833 547 5,380 31 9 fi fa 35 OR 
Wolorado. . si... ¢; 3,13 95 3,228 9 an ae 3s 1506 
Connecticut........ 1,418 52 1,470 7 9 : s 2 ot 
Delaware......... aot | 418 2 420 Wipes eae “2 Ps ¥ 12 316 
make | obeR 9 | 2504 m3 pens ee 20| ai} 12{ 2,623 
Goorin 7,687 26 | 4 41 22 32 7,814 
; 1,769 3 3 8 6 7 1,797 
Tinots 15,118 51 13 89 77 114 15,469 
ee 13083 | 3e $| a3] 38] do] asin 
Heansas 9,286 18 3 26 $4 42 | galt 
aed 3403 % 4 33 17 {\ “4 1544 
“Maine 2,963 4 6 47 15 28 3,064 
Maryland..........| 2,58 22 2,606 20 7 34 13 a 3'302 
_ Massachusetts.....} 2,774 210 2,984 32 18 105 65 9 R 
4 21 38 56 38 44 9,153 
3309 14 9 50 34 57 9,376 
) 0 3 27 7 22 6,572 
6,50 1 354 
10,126 30 8 51 46 48 10, 
3,655 5 i 8 8 14 3,691 
7a) 2] 93) OR) Se] agg 
1,128 3 3 18 11 23 1,186 | : 
2,175 15 7 65 43 46 2,351 w 
1,491 3 2 11 3 2 1,512 a 
11,865 63 24 219 131 1§1 12,463 
+79 24 9 65 73 53 ,028 
10 3 6 il 15 ‘5 5,151 
10,327 53 40 70 79 & 4 10,650 
6,844 8 7 22 20 Ze 6,928 
2,810 10 3 14 7 13 2,859 
13,726 66 19 134 112 183 14,240 
50. 4 1 15 10 il 54 ( 
4,779 23 1 25 9 23 4,560 , 
6,9 6 9 7 18 03) 
6,737 23 z At 18 22 85: 
12,200 28 7 47 46 40 12,387 
683 3 1 10 _ 5 7 713 ‘ 
1,271 4 1 18 3 14 1,311 
6,563 21 8 55 12 37 6,707 
3,335 8 5 26 24 26 3,424 
7,072 5 8 12 10 33 7,140 
8,270 18 36 31 35 39 8,429 
1,526 ta ERP Seca 2 4 5 1,538 
1 ds acewalbas ans ce wees ee ee ae eae. 
4, Zn the cases of public schools, both elementary and ey, there is no definite information as to 
the actual number of ‘‘schools,”’ but only as to the number of schoo! buildings. : 
SUMMARY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Official data compiled by Census Bureau and Bureau of Education.) ¥. 
_ ITEM. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. J920.on 
Children 5 to 18 years....... 12,055,443) 15,065,767| 18,543,201] 21,404,322 24,239,948] 27,728,788 
Ratio, school pop. to tot. pop. 31.3 30.1 29. 26. i® 
PRU OHTONEC 2a, ae. ws 6,871,522} 9,867,505] 12,722,581] 15,503,110 17,813,852] 21,578,316 
Pot. of childr'n 5 to 18 enrol'd. 57. 65.51 68.61 73.4 73.4 77.8 | 
Average daily attendance at a Liar tk aioe ir | Pacnakl b bli ipr 
144'3 157 5 161.9 
71. 83 94.3 
126,588 110,481 95,654 
296,474 412,72' 583,648 
248,279 265,474 271,319 
~ : | \ 
; pays Dotiars. Deilars. . 
550,069,217/1,091,007,512]2,409,719, 120 i 
06/219,765,989] 433,063,697 '0,570,93. Ni 
149,486,845) 312,221'582| 758'896,45) _ 
1323) 37,886,740| 64,604,701] »278,763 
214,964,618} 426,250,434 ee erg 
137,687,746] 253,915,170 613,404,578 
35,450,820] 69,978,370] 153/542 aes 
2.84 4.64fe 0 vag, 8 
20.21 33.23) wl 
0.140) 0.211 


ae aoeee ee) 


‘ ay. . v 
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- PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES. 


(Sour ce: Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. Reprinted from the Statistical 
of the U. S. Private schools not included, nor are public schools in American colonies.) Abstract fy 


PUPILS. TEACHERS. 

Number |Aver. Daily Sal'ies Supt Expendi 

I "I ; es Supts} Expendi- 
‘ "Enrolled. | Att’dance.| Male. |Female. | Total. |& ‘Teachers. tures. 
12,305,600| 7,561,582| 4,545,317} 90,293) 129,932 220,225] $42,580,853] $69, 107,612 i+ 
15,065,767| 9,867,505| 6,144,143] 122,795] 163,798 286,593) 55,942,972) _ 78, 094,687 
18,543,201] 12,722,581 $,153,635| 125,525| 238,397] 363,922) 91,836,484 140,506, 715 
21,404,322] 15,503,110] 10,632,772) 126,588) 296,474 423,062| 137,687,746 ae 964,618 
cost 15, 688, §02) 10,7 14.613 126,491 305,292| 431,783| 143,286,204) 227,465,664 — 


186,483,464 
2025047,814 
219,780,123 
237,013,913 


253,915,470 


398,153 
412,729 


12,684,837 
12,827,307 


17,506,175 


17,813,852 
18,035,118 12,871,980 
18,182,937! 13,302, re 
18,609,040 13,613,6 
14/216, $30 
886 


640, 

,090) 763, ‘678, 089 ay 
9 596,174,676] 1, 045,053,545 
118,085| 604,891 722,976 860,952,724|1, 580,671,296 


country—9,000,000 are enrolled, and 7,000,000 yh : 

in average daily attendance in open-country, schools. — :, 
ber of days attended by eac’ 
148, in ope 


28'627,201 23°239,227| 


Trregular attendance is estimated cost about 
$175,000,000 a year in the Se atnistration of public 


schools. 
Approximately 10,000,000 of the children of the 
country live in rural territory—that is, in the open 


COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, (SCHOOL YEAR 1921-1922). 


Average Total Average Total Average Total — 
CITIES Daily Current Crries Daily Current i Current. 
a: Expenses. || REPORTING. Attend. | Expenses. 


REPORTING.| Atten 
ey att a4 Indian’ p'lis.. Fs 579| $4, FOO 920 


Kansas City 6,821 090,819 
12 570,072 


The average num 
pupil enrolled in urban schools is 


country schools, 96. 


CITIES 
REPORTING. 


Providence..| 35,335} $2, (869, 118 
Reading. ... 15,257 Beye 
Richmond, . 3,646 Oe 


ror 00 or 
3 pease 
ne 


Senne 


Swot 


ROR RA ROR 00 et 


moos 


Washington. 
Wilmington. 
Yonkers. ... 


Pas} 
On 
Rows 


oD 
gS 


Figures in parents 
principal of debt. 4 tas 
YEARLY COST OF EDUCATING A PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL IN CITIES. — My 

The yearly cost of educating a day school pupil { average daily attendance in the school vem 192i 
in the apie schools of the large cities, based aan 1922, was as follows: i t 


Total Total : z i DOtalee ee 
Current Current |Current 
Citms REPORTING. |E£xpenses Citms REPORTING. reed Cites REPORTING. eran ; 
- . 
Snook. Schools. Schools. 
ee 9.71 |\Indianapolis, Ind. ......| $100.33 ||Providence, R. I. $75.56 
Be ee sagas aR 8S Kansas City, Mo....... 99.55 ||Reading, Pa 60.05 
‘Altanta, Ga...... 5150 ||\Los Angeles, Cal....--. 100.39 ||Richmond, Va 64.59 
Baltimore, Md 77.63 ||Lo TSS Raaenin 71.43 ||Rochester, ee 
Birmingham, Ala “42 \\Lowell, Mass.......--- 83.82 ||St. Louis, 3. 86.44 
Boston, Mass. . 98.69 ||Memphis, Tenn.....--- 62.56 ||St. Paul, Minn......... 8.90 
. Buffalo, N. Y.. 117.47 ||Milwaukee, Wis. ....--- 93.71 ||Salt Lake City, Utah.- 75.01 
Bee ae Mass 83.60 ||Minnea panei 84.10 ||San Antonio, Tex.....-- it 
N.S 31.06 ||Nashvil e, Tenn... 3433 San Francisco, Calera 81.67 
net eae 86.93 ||Newark, N. J...-- 2 1, PB... see ees 4 81 
Gineinnati Gas: pe ee, 104.89 ||New Bedford, Mass 74.68 ||Seattle, Wash.....+--+- 103.09 
eyeland: Ohiou.. >.> 105.39 ||New Haven, Conn. 71.47 ||Spokane, Wash........- “120-34 
olumbus, Ohio. .....-- 91.78 ||New York, N.Y 106.39 ||S Springtield, ap eet Aes 112 
} : ‘Be. “47 |\Syracuse, N. Y...--- ys é 
EES ES: 6:43 |{Oakiand, Cal 104.11 Toledo, 0, Obie. 103.00 
es Moines, lowa..-.-- 96.49 ||Omaha, Neb.....-.---- 95.53 ||\Trenton, N. J 00.8 
Detroit, Mich....-.---- 103.10 ||Paterson, : 79. Washington, D. c 78.2 
Fall River, Mass 80.32 Philadelphia, Pa, eee, 72:13 || Wilmington, De 833 
, Wants, Mich. . 96.54 ||Pittsburgh, Pa......--- $2.27 || Yonkers, N. Y...---.-- A 
BE eootie. cec 68.89 Portland: Ore: ink 85.08 


D 
é 4 


Trt 


United. eas) Sohal Edison: ates hs 


COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, BY ‘STATES. 
(Data, by the U. 8. Bureau of Education, cover school year 1921-1922.) 


RECEIPTS. ; EXPEN DITURES. iP 
Outlays— | _Total of 
Poor 


} 


it be Total Miscel- |New Build- 
\ STATE. Non- |Revenue and} General j Instruc- Janeous | ings, Sites Colum: 
Revenue. Non- Control. tion. Current | and New |(Not Thelng 
: os Revenue. 3 Expenses. Equip- ing Debt. 
ft > ment. Service). 
—— Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dotlars. Dollars. _|  Dallars. 
Bas) AT aD arash os dats ces 1,635,678} 11,759,514) 547,478] 8,667,686] 1,294,696] 2,318,085) 12,827,945 
PE ATIZOMMA Sc wicle ie «1s 44 8, 45,339 298,053] 3,912,202} 1,494,305} 1,360,629 7,065,189 
oe Kansas... oe... "231,445 8,864.629| 382,870 porn. 365,856} 1,169,273 8,828,859 
BULOPMIA.. 5.0.06 <5. 33, 495, 851} 105,213,098 arate 645] 49,001,043] 11,693,058] 30,376,569 93, 534, 315 


2624214} 19,366,016 
2,600,231] 21,341,789 


RS a RS eee onerecc cree 19,609,415] ‘368,067 103495, 222| 5,878,513 


Connecticut... .| 2,291,376, 21,695,491| 478,465] 13,805,493} 4,457,600 
-  Delaw: 4 2,911 4,291,468 98,103) + 1,770,810 442,289 
ye Dist, vot “Colaiabia. as Palatal phases 6,491,658 94,782) 3,679,474 868,762 


LAER TOG CRON 7,332,516] 13,797,694| 2,370,781 3 626,710) 1,547,405) 1,223,610 , 768,50 
PIGROOLR Ae el. ielsess- 13285,965| 14, 198/023] 538,135] 9,706,324] 1,553,710] 1,707,533 13,505, 302 
Sy ‘Idaho. Bay saiprderh.  dakoa, 200 10,546,041] 359,297] 5,617,356] 2,387,881) 1,191,733 “9,556,267 
a ASieieve eae MW, 229,380} 108,713,995] 3,379,897] 59,684,486] 19,696,126] 20,440,756] 103,201,265 


Fitton’ 8. aS 227,834 2, 13,275,958] 63,358,907 
7,752,202 9 014) 


efatate[intaiarety Sas « 36, 677, 336 500,000} 19,007,136] 8,750,226 61083 088 34,319,377 
4,295,241 17,734,457} 670,121) 10,119,562) 1,778,205 581,301 14,149,189 
3,603,352 18,547,108] 595,484| 10,096,529] 2,527,944 232, 619 16,452,576 
483,808 9,062,065 259, a 5,079,448) 2,534,777 "396,776 8,266,289 

-| 3,363,839] 17,673,246 9,368,431} 2,479,778 539,123] 14)719,273 
mlraathyste wie 2 56,150,508 1.317336 39,045,828] 10,910,136] 5,559,411] 57,332,711 


1,5 
a 
2, 


+ ichigan, . ..»| 14,213,851) 79,567,684) | 938,550) 32,564,912} 18,356,819] 20,879,599} 72,739,880 
nnesota........ 14,153,675} 57,413, ‘010} 1,446,211] 26,315,155] 11,225,120] 13,224,486]  52:210/972" 
_ Mississippi a2 hehe (CE Be Sem x 75: 627,923 9,390,413 

0 SAUTE CTY URS es aes A ae ee a $1,062 (a) 30, 8,552:362| 40,986,065 
2,578,682|  14,263,791| 687,589] 7,680,105| 3,149,346] 2,459,583| 13,976,623 


. Montana......... 


4,239,098] 30,687,770 
149,609 Oe eee 


883,24 
14,339,340] 63,966,428 
816,169 5,162,674 


2,899,094) 29,780,500} 186,062) 16,314,648) 2,131,655 


8 “ 1 
Jao 500,000 5,182,370] 206,913] 3,152,622 986,970 


editiite's,3 40,441,980] 213,733,650} 5,494,138/123,221,168] 25,218,297] 29,488,238} 183,421,841 
7,121,311] — 25,580,803] 1,283,861] 13,012,704} 1,999:460] 5,783,158} 22'079'183 

ponte 15174;376| _ 15,400,317} 519,845] _8,935,941| 4.376.402] 1,588,789] _ 15,420,977 

RRiate sic, Cotes (sie Paes 398| 143,605,697| 3,616,074 54,674,430| 26,567,680) 31, 710,810] 116,568,994 
,121,935|  34,211/218] 1/338,579| 17,158,824] 8,198,164] 3,783,790] 30,479 2307 

Deedee avers oles 2,327,522] 16,689,927; 291,373] 8,596,941] 3,166,793) 1,574,876] _ 13,629,983 
Swe eek 30, ng 606] 134,080,513] 6,275,499] 67,911,075] 18,380,285] 16,901,216] 109} 468,075 

mis 664,649 7,968,447 190,933) 4, 388, 698) 1,322,955} 1,033,12 »714 

864,880) 9,597,968} 276,096] 6.41 2,408) 1,214,964) 1,674,051 9,567,519 

2,428,648] 17,769,558] 545,215| 8, 250° 164] 3,052;849| 3,697,874 15,552,102 

1,814,175] 15,631,299} 726,928] 9,643,998) 1,724,452] 3,060,467] 15,155,845 

11,507,336} 53,480,715) 3,878,346] 28,806,860} 12,240,000) 7,526,869} 52,452,075 

961,009 9 306,997 2 2 9:959,777 


1990 4)129/358 
5,749,849] 21/212'606 


5,967,099} 29,633,324 


F 15: 
pales. “ititii} ei'85s'98s| 4867853] 11'281'087 3,694,818 


~-Washin: snark. 5 4, 845, 217) 31,523,312) 823,088] 16,376,155) 6,466,982 

eee Vir; rginis, ns 609,858] 19,676,504| 883,967] 12,199;807| 3,043,786] 2/4881752 18,616,312 
pean: .sseeee| 18,822,977] 49,540,447] 1,217,012] 24,573,029] 7.362292] 6.994.358] 40, 146,691 

“Wyom ing. heer ee $290,864. 5,564,113] '260,548] 2,804,369 983,666] 1,018,689 5,067,272 


‘United States. 298,688,561) 1,753,495,820]51,327,386|907,747,309|307,839,329]/305,940,965) 1,580,671,296 
“agi cara 


os 28,517 1,800 16,747 2,653 3,150 24,350 
RS ee 

Philippine Islands. hi *RORSRED||-chaiot adultes eee eee UR RATT 18,221| 3,324" "689 
Porto Rico (1920).. 00 3,172,113 223,943) 3,506,066 “475, 464 403, 611 4,609,084 
PIPURLOOOS, Ys 94,699 9,600 71,631 5,748 7,720 94,699 


(a) Included in “Instruction” column. 


In 1920 there were 7,835 kindergartens reported, | schools, 10,738; in private, 716; in 
with 10,739 teachers and 510,949 pupils; in 1922, | 2,911. ? ; hey (ay Paes 
8,889 Kindergartens reported, with 11,842 teachers Of the Lip ll Le hg or 79 per cent., were taught 
and 555,830 pupils. speech during th 
There are 160 schools for the deaf in the United There are in the U United States fifty-three State 
States, of which sixty-seven are State institutions,| and ‘thirty private schools for feeble-minded 
nineteen are private, and the rest are city day | children. The pupils in the State schools pusrer 
Be Cae Be rio iui ceded | ts i wa a asst a 
Cl ai ucation receive tate schools ho septs valued at $45 
no reports, the pupils, in 1922, totaled: In State | the private schools, $1,460,862. 


et 


a EDISON COLD MEDAL WINNERS. 
a 2 (Awarded by a committee of the pag Institute of Electrical Engineers.) 
a 1909, to Elihu Thomson; 1910, to Frank J. Spr John J. Carty; 1918, to Benjamin G. Lamme; 1 
1911, to George Westinghouse; 1912, to Will ie 15 a R. Emmet; 1920, to Michael I. Pupin; 193% 
Stanley; 1913, to Charles F. Brush; iors, to Alex- mings C. ‘Chesney; 1922, to Robert A. 
ander Graham Bell; 1916, to Nikola Tesla; 1917, to Suiniken, 1923. to John W. Lieb. - } 


.. 
if 
} 


~ 


ALUE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES, 1924-1922. 


Value of ‘Average ‘ 
Equipme’t]} Velue 
Value of |(Furnit’re,|of School =) 


Tae Peal Value of 

- 5 Sites and |Ap’ aratus, Prope! ey 

Buildings. |L Buildings. |Libraries;|Per Pupil 
; Bte.). |Enrolled. : 
WARD AMNG Eo 5.5 5-4 $22,461,008|$2,574,940] $42 ||Nevada........... $2,883,784| $375,996] $226" 5 
a Ra SA) Ree igen ean bere aeene = New Hampshire. ..| 7:765,065| 945,349 ret aac 
Arkansas. ae an Se : 19,292 000 2 442.431 8 New Jersey ees , 124, 525,885| 9,045,269] 212 

iar esse . > .f90, ew 2X1 ha eee * 
Colorado.......... 29'028'840| 4,489/294| 139 sme 6,819,838) 1,070,288 te 
Ae 325,448,451/29,241, 

Gonnectcnt...feoeesessesfevene--] 180. [Nr Saga: | sepctiee eS 


Dist. vot f Columbia... 13,946,371 
WIGTIERs Fo wae os 16,090,539 


perry ee ae 24,358,508 
WEARGE AS hes AS 16,153,629 Seas 
TaOM es’ Sst. 208,141,354 16,869,953} 200 |)Rhode Island...... 73 ¢ 633 peal A 
Endings 732. 0. 25,042 Son dant’ a don Abs 169 South Carolina. ...} 20,648,463] 1,896,627]. 
BOW os eshte hye oa 78,369,187| 6,882,086 157 South Dakota..... 23,371,675) 3,661,555) - 
PoE oa eo a Be aye eam ae «Linkin, oe aera 145 
23,967,598) 2,227,276 4) 
BO ee a) SE RED oP ee ee i 78, 626, 3 12) 020; 672) 185% 
Louisiana. . . 23,686,263} 2,932,160 68 18,779,215 1,527,731 165 
Maine. ..... 15,587, '430| 1,988,975 EIB) ATVREMGHE Ss. ers edie, 25fo/ Pela BT ek pee , 1272 
Maryland.... Lo RSS RRC ee 82 29,887, 737 3,055,047 60 
Massachusetts. .. . - 134, 331,588 |10,692,263 208 1 gs ee 
; 47, 282,373] 6,570,906 Lissa 
RETRO SS ER OTES ble sag aif of = die piawtib "243/256| Eve 
ae ae, A ee ae: Meee ne 82,2 i f 
ET oe ee eal ll any Peg) | Se eri 7,084,845] 1,221, "227 iis. 47 
RIDES «oe eretath & 91,159,879} 8,057,781 peta ; 
Montana.......-. 23'392'375| 3,283,038 221 POSSESSIONS: Mel yy! ey 
RAWAL os opin tae ais 3,454,262 40,068} 79° 


Reeve eth 3,074,832) 470,847) 17 : 


THE SHARE OF THE STATES IN COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


According to figures compiled in the Federal prea — eed Cee 16.8 Pe cent. 
per cent., an per cent., respectively. 
Bureau of Education for the year 1920, the pro- The respective percentages of school revenues 


portions of school revenues provided in the country | contribu by the several States as such in ‘the — 
as a whole by the three important a oa, school year 1921-1922, are as follows: re 


ct. Pet. PCO 
Alabama. 35.1|/Kentucky.:....-..-- by. ‘ New Hampshire..... 10.8|South Carolina, .....13.5 
na... .3|Louisiana..........- 23 .6|New Jersey......... 18.0|South Dakota..........7— 
Arkansas . TIMIEIUC ES cinis oovie = onic 25.7|New Mexico........ 80.5|Tennessee........... 
California. ... .O}Maryland.........-. 14.9|New York.......... 17 .0|Texas: . 
Colorado .7|Massachusetts.....-. 9.7|North Carolina...... 8.3)Utah... 
Connecticut /SiMichigan.....,...-- 11.3 Shelia Dakota. . .. 2.3)/Vermont. 
Delaware '5|Minnesota........-- 9.7\/Ohio....... 5.9)Virginia - 
or Pig 5 ee pee .5|Mississippi........+- 2.3)Washington. . Fe 
AGANOS. 20'.\. oo eee ads .8|Montana RE Flint! 12.8|West Virginia. ...... 
WNNOIS . La. a ow be He 6.5|Nebraska, ah a .. 9.4) Wisconsin 
Endigna Wickes sy «* 4.6|\Nevada.....-.-+-0 3.0|)Wyoming........... 
(RRDBAS. Jes oa: noted ele 2 Fei , 
. puUPILS IN PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 1921-1922. 
“T= STATE. Boys. Girls. Total. STATE. Boys. Girls. | Tot: 
SS Os ARE 9,947 11,076 New Jersey.......---- 20,558} 41, ae 
Py ee See aoe ae 998 1,187 New Mexico........-- 2,516 4) ah 
POAT ADSAGC oF De crude ya 922 1, 2; 
Wes rua halt Boye 20,224) 21,442 New York... ......0+- 
Saoman, : 677 153 3, 30|)North eo cun ed + eee Ds 


28,767| 28,670) — ORO sie. 3 diene oie e oleiere 
2/08 


1,360] 2 620 


3'081| _7{008||Oregon,.....-.-.++.+9 6,331| _ 12,209 3 
\| 13.400||Pennsylvania.......-- 61, "705 128, 39. 
fee pe 13,410 358 
4268| 9; 
1/925 ray 


23,202 9 "= 


11,697 
oot 360 


06| 27°138||Washington.........- 8,884) 17,453 

sects sb af979) «alot one adas 

69,877| 69,577| 139,154) Wee ne lclls: 52/207| 103,899 — 

53,153| 53,981 107,134 ing kes: sales a71|___612)__1,188 

ret Ee 8.740 _...| 744,822] 836,051|1,580,873 
277389 5479 : 

4 12 8 20 

S| ee | cal al ad 

ae fe per : “| %9'394|  3;657| 6,051 

606 737 3883 
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ee ie 


ha 


The French Academy, = = 


Nobel Prizes; 


‘THE ALFRED B. NOBEL PRIZES. ns Cee 


The Swedish scientist Alfred B. Nobel ‘the in- | year immediately prec that of the award, ee 
ventor of dynamite, died in 1898, bequeathing his} ,, The Board of Directors of the Novel Foundation. 
fortune, estimated at $9,000,000, to the founding of | ¢Xclusively e ; 


f Stockholm. The board has in its care the funds of 
a fund the interest of which should yearly be dis-| oSSStitution, and hands Veariy-ones ta tke awade 


tributed to those who had mostly contributed to] ergs of the D the amount to be given away. . 
{ the benefit of mankind improvement during the! The value of each prize is on an average $35,000. 
YEAR. Physics. Chemistry. Medicine. Literature. Peace. ts 


1901...)W. C, Réntgen (G)|J. H. van’t Hoff/E. A. von Behring]R. F. A. Sully-)/H. Dunant (Swi.) 


f : s Prudhomme (F-.)| Fr. Passy (F.) Z 
& 1902...)H. A. Lorentz (D.)|E. Fischer (G.) Sir_ Ronald Ross/Th. Mommsen (G.)|}E. Ducomm un < 
+g P. Zeeman (D.) (.) F \ Swi. 
auF f A. Gobat (Swi.) 
 1903...)H. A. BecquereljS. A. Arrhenius|N. R. Fins enjB. Bjornson (N.) |Sir W. R. Cremer 
es F. i (Swe.) (Dane.) = 
a ty P. and Marie Curie] ~ 
bra . | Lord’ {Sir : ay|I. P. Pawlow (R. |F. Mistral (F. Institute of Inter- . 
4 1904 os Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Si Wi Ramsay|I. P. Pawlow ( a Techeearey Sp) chet pee So 
 . 1905...)/Ph. Lenard (G.) A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz (P.) nee Cae Sutt- 
yl 1906...|J. J, Thomson (E.))/H. Moissan (F.) C. Golgi (1.) S. Ra-}G. Carducci (1.) Th. Roosevelt (A.) - 


in) mon y Cajal (Sp.) 
1907... es Michelson|E. Buchner (G.) C. L. A. Laveran|R. Kipling (E.) 


a E. T, Moneta (I.) 
1908)... a’ 7p ee (®.)|E. Rutherford (B.) Ld Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 


L. Renault (F.) 
K. gP. Arnoldson 


- Metchnikoff (R.) (Swe.) 

sy" F. Bajer (Dane). 
 -:1909...|G. Mareoni (1.) W. Ostwald (G.) |/Th. Kocher (Swi) |Selma LagerloflA. M. F. Beernaert. 
me”. F. Braun (G.) (Swe.) 


he 


Baron de Constant 
rd 
Ty 1910... J.D. van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) 


Tnt’l “Peace Bureau 


(Swi. ; 
/ 1911...)W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.) |A. Gullstrand|M. Maeterlinck]T. M. G. Asser (D.) 
STEN (Swe. < A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
 1912...\Gustaf Dalen|V. Grignard (F.). |A. Carrel (A.) G. Hauptmann) Elihu Root (A.) 
ee Swe. P. Sabatier (F.) . 
1913...)}H. K. Onnes (D.)|A. Werner (Swi.) |C. Richet (F.) R. Tagore (Beng.)|H. LaFontaine (B.) 
_ 1914,..)M. von Laue (G.)|T. W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded. Not awarded. 
wAGRS.. ay anes &) R Willstatter (G.)|Not awarded. HG Rolland| Not awarded. 
) r. L. Bragg ¥ 
- 1916.../Not awarded. Not awarded. Not awarded. Verner Heidenstam} Not awarded. 
aM we. 
Ry to17... Prof. Chas. G.|Not awarded. Not awarded. K.Gjellerup(Dane.)| International Red 
Mee. Barkla (E.) H. Pontoppidan| Cross of Geneva. 
—-1918...)M. Planck (G.) Prof. F. Haber (G.)|Not awarded. (Dane. W’'drow Wilson(A.) 


-) 
1919...|J. Stark (G.) Not awarded. Dr. Jules Bordet (B) |Carl Spitteler (Swi.) 
19 . E. Guillaume WaltherNernst(G.) Prof. A. Krog h|Knut Hamsun (N 
Anatole France (FP. K.H.Branting (Swe) 


: 4 (Dane.) 
_ :1921.../Albert Einstein(G.)|Fred’k Soddy (B.).|Not awarded. 
} Chr. L. Lange (N.) 


i 1922... Niels Bohr (Dh.). .|F. W. Aston (B.). . Ay pal (Ey ga J. Benavente (Sp.).|F. Nansen (N.) 
* $ . -Meyerho: ‘ 

_—«:1928,..)R. A. Millikan (A.)/Fritz Pregl (Aus.) !Dr. F. G. Banting,|W. B. Yeats (Irish) 
aw ee) and Dr. J. 

* f . R. McLeod 


)|L. Bourgeois (F.) 


A (Can.) 
me moor... Calvin S. Page (A:)'. 050... ese... W. Einthoven (D) 


), The 1923 prize in medicine, won by Banting and McLeod, was for their discov of insulin, 
Temedy for certain kidney ailments. F bs map een 


7. _A., American; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalese; Can., Canadian; D., Dutch; Dh. nish; 
ny E. oh ta eeenen G., German; I., Italian; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Loanian Geen 
3) 4 +» Swiss. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY (AS OF OCT. 23, 1924). 


___. The French Academy, founded in 1630 and incorporated in 1637, was abolished b: : 
but 1 diaihen in ae ie gee of oe ae weg the ee oe France. aden Pinata td” 
ie e@ Academy, when full, cons re) ar members. ere are, dition, ten members 
' (trom whom the regular members are pelected 1 by the Academy to fill vacancies), eight foreign Tueshene 
_ and seventy corresponding members. ; 
“a 


_ ELncrep|Names of Members. 


Born. 


———_—— Born. 
) Paul Bourget Amiens, 1852 Pari 
 1894....|Pa Serene ore if a . {Par 
1897... .|Gabriel Hanotaux.. . /Beaurevoir, 1853. arbes, teed 
1898... .|Henri Emile Lavedan |Orleans, 1859. eole, 1841.” 
+ 1908.7}. /|Rene Bazin........ Angers, 1853. aris, 1845. 
07....|Maurice Donnay... . |Paris, 1859, 'Thonon, 1870. 
...|Jean Richepin...... Medea, Algeria, 1849. Pont l’Eveque, 1872. 
Wan Raymond Poincare. . Bar-le-Dus. 1860. |Paris, 1864. 
...|Bugene Brieux... .. |Paris, i i  (Chare) 
.|Rene Doumic...... Paris, 1860. hari 1804 bite 
Marcel Prevost..... Paris, 1862 


.|Puy de Dome, Dept. 
of, 1859. 
Orleans, 1869, 


62. 1 
1918....|RenéM. A Tardiveau|La Haye-Descartes, 
(Rene Boylesve) 1867. 
1918....|Francois de Curel, .. Metz, 1854. 


masons; Odd 


7 i921.) 1922. | 1923. 


21,9 
106,18 
1,01 ,04 
23,807] _26,978| 29,317 
,697} 100,093) 104,084 
13,811 17,676} 19,445 
30,806] 34,647| 37,380 


Total membership—1919, U.S. 1,942,747; England, 
estimated, 200,000; Ireland, 32,000; Scotland, esti- 
mated, 65,000; 1923—U. S., 2,690,833; 


Ee Canada, 
166,268; total North America, 2,857,101. 


United 


Judson Kenworthy, Masonic Hall, New York City. 


, UNITED GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND, 1921-1922. 


Grand Master—His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, K. 
I.E. Deputy Grand Master—Br. 


P. C. Grand Wardens—Rt. Hon. Lord Blythswood and Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. 


set the Rt. Hon. Lord Ampthill, G. C. 8. I., G. C. 
sr . D. H. Griffiths and Rev. J. A. Nairn. 
Sir Thos. W. Chitty. 


Officers of the Sovereign Lodge: Grand Sire— 
Lucian J. Eastin, St. Joseph, Mo.; Grand Secretary— 
J. Edward Kroh, Baltimore. Total membership in 
the order, in the world, 2,674,456, of which 1,938,476 
are males. There are 16,829 lodges, and 3,631 
subordinate encampments, the latter having 353,495 
members. The number of Rebekah lodges is 10,156, 
with a membership of 1,065,122. They are women. 


Grand Lodge officers for 1924-25: Grand Exalted 
_/  Ruler—John G. Price, Columbus, Ohio. Grand 
. Esteemed Leading Knight—John B. Knapp, Wilkes- 
Grand Esteemed Loyal Knight—John 


, Barre, Pa. 
Grand Esteemed Lec- 


' D. O’Brien, St. Paul, Minn. 


Ill. once Hotel). 
c 


, Grand Rapids, 


Rev. Dr. John Dysart, Flint, C 

| Chas. H. Grakelow, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary 10 

r: Grand Exalted Ruler—John W. Kaufman, Columbus, 

i Ohio. Pardon Commissioner—Jetfferson B. Browne, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

National Memorial Headquarters Commission— 


A John K. Tener (Chairman), Charleroi, Pa.; Joseph 
id Director), 50 
R. Nicholson, 


, Va.; Bruce A. Campbell. 
a William M. Abbott, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Rush L. Holland, Colorado Springs, Col.; 
Frank L. Rain, Fairbury, Neb.; Wm Mountain, 
West Toledo, Ohio; J. Edgar Masters, Charleroi, Pa.; 
John G. Price (ex-officio). 

Board of Grand Trustees: Chairman, John Ley Py 
Kansas City, Mo.; Vice Chairman, R. A. Gordon, 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL 
Commander in Chief—Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, U. 8S. A., Washington, D. C. Recorder in 
Chief—Brevet Capt. John O. Foering, 1805 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. ay 
“ The Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
‘United States was organized by officers and ex- 


4 
eo" % 


Fellows; Elks; Loyal Legion. i 


MASONIC MEMBERSHIP BY STATES. 


————— a 


ODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 


ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 


STATE. 1920. 1921. 


eee 3 38,651| 42,394 
NODE: 4'087| 5,167| 5,986 : 
Total . .. .|2,043,133/2,259,994 2,502,077/2,600,888 


Kingdom, 417,000; Continental Europe 
Latin America, 13,000; Australasia, 
number of Grand Lodges in the world, about 24,500; 


membership, 3,020,000.. i 


L GRAND LODGE F. AND A. M., STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Grand Master—William A. Rowan, New York City. Deputy Grand Master—Harold J. Richardson, — 


: e. Senior Grand Warden—Charles E. Johnson, Albany. 
Cortland. Grand Treasurer—Jacob C. Klink, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


Juntor Grand Warden—Robert E. Owens, 


G. Pro-Grand Master 
Sir Frederick Halsey, 
Grand Chaplatns 


Treasurer—Edward J. Lowther. Grand Regtstrar— 


The total amount of relief paid out 
$7,660,354.71. 
The New 
—Mortimer A. 
Secretary—Harry 


of Jan. 1, 1924, was 905 lodges, with 43,846 mem- 
bers. Rebekah lodges numbered 622. 


out in the State in 1923 was $138,239. 


Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary, Louis Boismenue, 
St. Louis, Ill; Robert A. Scott, Linton, 
Edward W. Cotter, Hartford, Conn ‘ 
The Elks’ Support Fund has 
ee at a cost of $69,000, to 106 disabled Amer- 
can boys. a 
The total receipts of the War Relief Commission 
were $428,010; disbursements, $191,734. ~ 
Disbursements for charity in the last three = 
Ge ct pena di (1922), $2,017,561.11; (1923), 


0,346; Ka: 
3,989; 

inn., 16,724; Miss., 
iiea Neb., rf 


Ky., 10,814; Li E 
42,215; Mich., 32,521; 


., 13,283; 
; N. H., 5,38: 


19,757; T' Hitoh 6, 789: V 
y ; Tenn., 2. 5 ;, 
; W. Va. 11,965; Wis., 20,760; 


8,765; Wash., 29,433; 


‘he 
14,833 members. : 


LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


officers of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps of 
the United States who took part in the war of 
1861-65. Total membership of the Loyal Legion, 


4,717, as of April 30, 1924 


There are twenty-one. Commanderies. The 
earliest was organized at Philadelphia, kee ‘15, 
1865, the latest at Baltimore, Dec. 8, 1904. _ 


x 


88% us 


152,000; 
118,818; Total — 


Grand Secretary—Robert — . 


N. Y. City. Membership in the Empire State, as 


Relief paid 
ee 
East 
Inds 
provided vocational 


t., 2,182; Va., 


.» 4,499. 
largést lodge is Brooklyn, No. 22, with 


i 


~~ 


‘The Knights of Columbus—the leading Catholic 


Rev. M. J. McGivney in 1882 in St. Mary’s parish, 
New Haven, Conn. From an original membership 
fi of eleven it grew from city to city in Connecticut and 
& then from State to State and beyond national boun- 
daries, until its membership is more than 800,000, and 
it operates in the United States and its possessions, 
- in Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico and Cuba. It has 
_____ 2,300 couneils, many of which own club buiidings and 
are governed by State jurisdictions, of which there are 
60 and by a Supreme Council, composed of: elected 
{ State representatives, while executive power is vested 
yy in a board of directors. The primary object of the 
Knights of Columbus is to associate Catholic men 
for religious and civie usefulness. There are four de- 
grees of membership, none of which has any secret 
or oathbound stipulation—the competent  eccle- 
_ siastical and civic authorities being empowered to 
demand and receive the degree work of the order. 
The Knights have maintained since their inception 
an insuranee feature for members. Insurance on 
‘members now in force amounts to more than $250,- 
- 000,000. The solvency of the order, as measured by 
actuarial standards, is over 134 per cent. Non- 
_ insurance members are associates. The order was 
-. originally made up of only insurance .members. 
_.. Previous to their emergence into general public 
_ notice as an agency of war welfare work the Knights 
_ had done educational and social work. They founded 
__ the first chair of American history in this country—at 
“* the Catholic University, Washington—and they en- 
_ dowed the same university with $500,000 for fifty 
_ seholarships in perpetuity. State and local councils 
also supported educational and social work. The 
_ Knights aided the victims of many catastrophes as 
} in the San Francisco disaster, the Mid-West cyclones 

r, 


and floods, Halifax explosion and Japanese earthquake. 
; _An important work of the Knights had been their 
nine-year fight against extreme radicalism through 
the medium of public forums. Lecturers have been. 
gent through the country to combat~ materialistic 
Socialism. This work had met with success and is 
_ being continued. The K. of C. first entered war 
“4 pores work in the Spanish-American War. When 
_ the war with.Germany started they raised $1,500,000 
among their members and began at the cantonments 
at home. Later, on Gen. Pershing’s invitation, the 
_ Knights went overseas and there, as well as at home, 
supported by a fund of $14,000,000 donated by all 

_ Classes, they carried on intensive and extensive work. 
___Inall, the Knights received approximately $40,000- 
000 from the American people. With the balance re- 

_ maining at the conclusion of active war work, they 
financed a Nation-wide chain of employment bureaus, 

_ finding work for 500,000 former service men at a 
oe um wage of $20 per week} they awarded 416 
. » aree college scholarships to former service men~in 


358» «;U. S—K. of Cs Amerivan Legion; Negro Medallis 
———————— ST Rn ee we = = 
er ; - THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. | =p 
(By John B. Kennedy of K. of C. Headquarters, New Haven, 


laymen’s organization in the world—was founded by | 


Jeyniy sd ou a Me 


Conn.) © 
institutions like Yale and Ceeraceonns Bnd inaugu- 
rated a Nation-wide chain of free night schools for 
service men and women, with nominal charges for 
civilians. These schools graduated over 40,000 
pupils last year. There are more than 100 of them 
in operation teaching technical, business and citi- } 
zenship courses. The balance of the war camp X 
fund on hand is for use in continuing the educa- 
tional-work in hand ‘and in conducti hospital 
relief work for the ex-service men in the public health 
service, hospitals. « 

The most recent national activities of the Knights 
of Columbus have been the conduct of an American 
history movement for the = ‘ovement of history 
teaching, in which the K. of C. offered prizes in a 
monograph contest, both prizes being won by non- 
Catholics; the institution of the K. of C. National 
Correspondence School at New Haven for war veter- 
ans of America, which in its first year of existence 
enrolled 35,000 men in 45 free technical and clerical 
courses and the expansion of K. of C. hospitalization 
service so that in 511 hospitals, 165 K. of C. workers, 
all of war experience,yserve some 31,000 war veterans 
in the manner in which they were served “overseas. 

In round figures, the Knights are spending at the 
rate of $2, ,000 per year in behalf-of the Amer- 
ican war veterans of all denominations. 

Besides Nation-wide welfare work the Knights of 
Columbus decided in 1923 to open up the K. of C. 
Correspondence School at New Haven, Conn., to 
the entire membership of the organization on a 
course-at-cost basis, while maintaining the free 
courses for war veterans of all denominations. : 

In addition, the Knights during 1923 firmly 
established their $1,000,000 endowed (from their 
private funds). American welfare work in Rome 
under the auspices of the Vatican, Pope Pius XI. 
himself having donated Vatican property for one 
of the K. of C. playgrounds. 

This work was originally undertaken at the request 
of Pope Benedict XV., when the Knights made 
their pilgrimage to St. Peter's, Rome, following 
their presentation to France at Metz of a statue 
of Lafayette by Paul Bartlett and of a jewelled 
baton to Marshal Foch, who, with Cardinal Mercier, 

King Albert of Belgium and the Duke de Veragua 
(Columbus's sole living male descendant) are the 
only European honorary members of the K. of C. 

In launching a new movement for boys to be 
known as the Columbian Squires the Knights have 
undertaken the task of organizing Catholic youth 
in the seven countries in which the order operates, 

Hons ry demand for such organization is felt to 
justify it. 
hi Director—Daniel A. Tobin of Brooklyn, 


Of a total membership more than 125,000 is i 
New York State: bask 


—— - 


THE AMERICAN LECION. 
(National Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


‘The American Legion, composed of men and 
_ women who served honorably in the armed forces of 
_ the United States in the World War, was organized 
ra Sapte France, in 1919. The 1924 Convention was 
held at St. Paul in September. 
_ Membership (Dec. 31, 1923) 643,837; number of 
Posts, 11,129. 
in; : NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Commander—James A, Drain, Washington, D. C. 
_ Vice-Commanders — Frank MacFarland, Topeka, 
Kan.; ene Armstrong, Waterbury, onn.; 
_A.L, Perry, Gatun, Panama, C. Z.; Peyton Hoge, ir., 
 Loutsville, “Ky.; William ‘Stearns, Fargo, N. D:: 
oc pe ant Joseph Lonergan, Durand, Ill. 
_ Adjutant—Russell G. Creviston, Indianapolis,’ Ind. 


’ 


Treasurer—Robert_ H. Tyndall, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Judge Advocate—Robert A, Adams, Indianapolis, | 
vee Histortan—Eben Putnam, Wellesley Farms, 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY. } 
(Headquarters at Indianapolis.) f ‘ 
National Officers: President—Mrs. O. D, Oliphant, 
Ni Mi Corni 


S Des, Eeawatin’ Chagtat es Or ee T by 
y wail. ain—Mrs. Caroline Talbot, 
Alpen! Secretary— Bess B. Wetherholt, Onicr i 


Membership (Dec. 31, 1923) 201,588; number of 


SPINCARN MEDAL WINNERS. 


__ The Spingarn Medal was instituted in 1914 by 
J. E. Spingarn, then Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association for the Ad- 
- yvancement of Colored People, who gives annually 

a gold medal to be awarded for the highest or 
noblest achievement by an American Negro during 
the preceding year or years. 

The purpose of the medal is twofold—First, to 
call the attention of the American people to the 
existence of distinguished merit and achievement 

i among American Negroes, and secondly, to serve 

48 a reward for such achievement, and as a stimulus 
to the ambition of colored youth. 

The winners have been—(1915) Prof. E. E. Just, 


head of the Department of Physiology, Howard 
‘ oar Medical School, for renearee tit biology; 
| (1916) ajor Charles Young, U. S. Army, for 


F 
development of constabulary and good ro: “in 
Tiber Han, Hare  urlelph compet 
A , for creative music; 

8. Braithwaite, poet, critic, editor, : " : 
ment in literature; (1919) Archibald 
ex-U. S. Consul in Santo Domingo, 
American Negro Academy, for eevee of 

service to his race; (1920) William E. B. DuBois, 

editor of The Crisis, for founding the Pan-African q 
Congress; (1921) Charles 8. Gilpin, actor, for success : 
in Eugene O’Neill’s play, ‘Emperor Jones’’: 1922) , 
Mary B. Talbert, ex-President National Association 

of Colored’ Women, for services to race and for 
restoration of home of Frederick Douglass; ( 923) } 
Prof, George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) Insti- 4 
tute, for discovering by-products of peanuts and 

Sweet potatoes, and for potash research; (1924) 
Roland Hayes, singer. ‘ 


OL Lear ed 


THE NATIONAL ED 


- ~1F £ \ . 

The National Education Association of the United 

States is a voluntary organization of teachers whose 

| purpose, as expressed in its charter, is to elevate 

the eharacter of the teaching profession, advance 
the interests of the profession, and promote the 
cause of education in the United States. It was 
organized in 1857, at Philadelphia, Pa., and is 

j now the largest teachers’ organization in the world, 
having an active membership of 150,000. Head- 
uarters are maintained at No. 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The business and pro- 
fessional work of the association are transacted 
through a representative assembly composed of 
delegates from affiliated State and local associations, 
an executive committee, a board of trustees, a board 
of directors, twenty-two departments, twenty stand- 
ing and special committees, and a staff at head- 
quarters. 

The most important yearly event of the association 
is the annual meeting held the first week in July 
which serves as a clearing house for educational 
ideas and reviews the progress of the year in educa- 
tion. In connection with this meeting the depart- 
ments of the association and a number of allied 
organizations hold sessions for the discussion of the 
various phases of education. The department of 
superintendence holds an annual meeting the last 
week in February at which time fourteen allied 
organizations also meet. The most outstanding 


—_— — ———— 


African Methodist Episcopal, 1808 MeCulloh 
St., Baltimore, Md. Bishop, Benjamin 8S. 34 
Wilberforce, Ohio. Secretary, Bishop John Hurst. 
; African M. E. Zion, 1425 W. Walnut St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Bishop, G. C. Clement. 
Convention, National, Selma, Ala. 
K. Williams, 3115 S. Park 
R. B. Hudson. 


esident, Carl . M en. Cor, Secretary, 
J William C. Bitting, 5109 Waterman Ave., St. 
. Louis, Mo. 


Central Christian, Dallas, Tex. Secretary, Rev. 


Robert Graham Frank 
Christian, General Convention 0 
President, Rev. Frank G. Coffin 
St., Albany, Mo. 
Church of God in N. A. (General Eldership), 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. President, Rev. J. L, Updegraph, 
Frazer St., Findlay, Ohio. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
4 ference of, 4145 Enright Ave., 
aa Bishop, N. C. Cleaves. Secretary, 
Brinson. 
Conégregational, National Council of, 287 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y. City, ‘kwell H. 


‘ f, Dayton, Ohio. 
, 406 E. Daniel 


Moderator, Rev. Roc 

Potter, Centre Church House, Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton. 

r. Disciples of Christ, International Convention of 

: the, Cleveland, Ohio- President, Rev. 
Goldner. 


Evangelical Church, General Conference of the, 
836 Centre Ave., Reading, Pa. President, Board 
of Bishops, Bishop 8. C. Breyfogel. 

3 Evangelical Synod of North America, 671 

. Madison St., Milwaukee, Wis. President, Rev. 

, John Baltzer, 2013 St. Leuis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Rev. Gustave her. 

Free Baptists, General Conference of, 105 E. 22d 
St., N. Y. City. President, Dr. Joseph W. Mauck, 
73 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich. Cor. Scoretary. 
Rev. A. W. Anthony. Sit th Minnie 

Friends, Society of, 101 8. Eight ., Richmond. 

Ind. General Secretary, Dr. Ww. GCG. Woodward. 

Lutheran, United, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Rev. F. H. Knubel. Secretary, Rev 
G. G. Scherer, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ist 
~ Washington, D. OC. President. 


Chas. H. Beck, 


Jehem, Pa. 
Moensch: 


Assoc.; Denominational H eadguarter 


UCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
_ @y the Secretary, J. W. Crabtree.) ; 


Portland, Me.} 


Wisconsin. Ave., 
, Rev. T. H. wis. 
613 West Diamond 


Secretary, REY. Spureh Par 
2 “Northern Province, 45 _N. Church St., 
Morne Nor President, Rt. Rev. Charles b. 


< ct 


> 


achievement of the past two years is the establish- 
ment and development of a monthly Journal which 
gives special consideration to new movements in)( - 
education and to matters of national and inter- 
national concern. The association also publishes 
an annual volume of proceedings and numerous 
reports and bulletins on subjects pertaining to 
education. ; Petes Pity 
The association is carrying on an active legislative — 
eampaign for the passage 1 
known in the Sixty-eighth Congress as the Sterling- — 
Reed Bill. This measure provides for a Department 


Cabinet, for Federal aid to the States in the removal 

of illiteracy, in Americanization and in the training _ 
of teachers. The research division keeps available — 
the latest information on the financing of public © 
education, the curriculum, teachers’ salaries, tenure, 

retirement systems and other school problems, It ~ 
regularly collects the latest studies from all bureaus _ 
of educational research throughout the mibeae Zi 
and issues a research bulletin five times each ~ 


headquarters: 
business, publications, 
service, and superintendence. 

President, Olive M. Jones, New 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va. 


York City; 
Tr 


a. : 
ional Misstons—President, 
Joseph A. Vance, D. D., Detroit. Secretary, 
John A. Marquis, D. D., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Board of Foretyn Misstons—President, Rev. G 
Alexander, D. D., 47 University Pl, N. 
Secretary, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 156 Fifth A 


N. Y. City. f ay 
Board of Christtan Education—President, Rev. 
Secre- 

Covert, D. D 


H. T. Kerr, D. D., Shadyside, 
tary, Rev. W. C. 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 
Assembly of, 903. Kirby Buil 
Moderator, Rev. Thornton 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
J. D. Leslie. ce 
Primitive Methodist, General Conference of, New 
Bedford, Mass. Secretary, Rev. C. H. Kersh 
Protestant Episcopal, National Council of, 281 
Fourth Ave., ae Y. City. President, Rt. Rev. 
Lec. 


T. F. Gailor. 
Sécial Service, 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Reformed Church in America, General Syno 
East Millstone, N. J. President, Rev. J 
14th St., Holland, Mich. 
Clerk, Rev. Heaory Lockwood. 4 
ited States, General — 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
, Lexington, N. C 


General Council of the, 
Pa. Bishop, 
, Philadelphia. 


of, 


1617 
R. L. Rudolph, 
Pa. Secretary, Rev. W. 
Seventh Day Baptist, General Conference of the, 
Salem, W. Va. President, 5. O. Bond. Secretary, 
Rey. A. J. C. Bond, 511 Central Ave., Plainfield, 


N. J. 
Southern Methodist Episcopal, Ga. 
Warren A. Candler. Secretary, 
937 Woodward Building, 


also at 
President, Rev. S. A. 
ie pers 415 Otterbein Press 
ed Brethren in t. rbe es 
United Bretjayton, Ohio. Bishop, W. M. Bell, 
1509 State St., Harrisburg, Pa. Bxec, Secretary, 


Rev. S. S. Hough. 


ited Presbyterian, General Assembly of the. 
Unt iiome. ae Bellevue, Pa. ibe enh 


harles H. Robinson, ‘Wheeling, W. Va. 
Clerk, Bev. David G. McGill 


. 


of the Education Bill |. 
na 


of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 


rshaw. 


‘Secretary, Dept. of Christian ue 
0) ha 
Seated ‘ 
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5 UNITED STATES RELIGIOUS STATISTICS, 1923. c y - 
(Compiled by E. O. Watson, Secretary Federal Council of Churches, from Official Church Reports.) 


PE atid ees 
om 


5 + ior 
erica. 


: Total Am't. 
Churches. | Ministers. |» Members. Raised. 
PATI CHOTA TOUR 2 a:0r<ib:k ls 4, eet 25d Mew ee ewe ee ses 237,945 | 219,876 | 48,224,014 | $547,560,562 
i podies) 2,854 1,955 140,200 | $ 8,157,761 
Res 62/051 | 52/316 | 8,189,448 | 68,650,589 
lorthern Baptist Convention . ,o1 8,315 1,284,764 pent 
. Southern Baptist Convention. ....... 27,093 19,580 3,494,189 34, Me 
j Nationa] Baptist Convention (colored) 21,473 9,495 3,137,160 maps Beh 
’ . Other Baptists (15 bodies)........... ; ,966 4,922 73,335 Dene 
Brethren, German Baptist, (Dunkers) (5 bodies) ,263 519 133,909 592, 
» Christian Church, General Convention................. 1,134 3179 103,091 1,143,036 
Churches of God in North America, General Eldership. . . 463 430 26,965 35,3! 
PAE LSE ROUDION AT, Sta e's 5 pied aicrelaaicts os nw eng chugs ies 5,826 5,620 857,846 21,993,971 
Reuldistiples Of Chtistic.S0 6. -- cic eg mais - 2 one wa. fee? 8,792 6,350 | 1,383.24 11,165,391 
Eastern Orthodox Churches (7 bodies)................. 543 46 518,354 878,315 
Evangelical Church, General Conference..........:..... 2,206 2,239 200,962 4,965,45 
Evangelical Synod of North America...............---. 2287 1,179 307,177 5,045,309 
PEALE CAC IFOCHIOS) PN oirryials otal Abs wasreVs atoje was oneal do.sleie 1m ca als 959 1,364 15,9 1,099,644 
ROA COORN TOMA OTE rio, «sig-ccr viene dibs aes u mewn csie ge siens 3,026 1,278 400,000 4,788,228 
mematLtenmody saints (2 DOGIES).% .... 2s .cie cie ose s aja ee 1,937 11,446 616,41 1,476,068 
PEE MOL AT TIOMVCE Die l) id fiyels aluiele|s &. BO oieiais Geldiel dalele eres a 15,473 10,264 2,465,841 38,742,389 
hemnonites RSEFOCLIOS) Orel aane oo occ <M ons reps Bealls a 02! 1,553 1,94 879,031 
thodist 62,276 48,520 8,433,268 150,812,879 
34,361 7,049,059 | _ 144,523,657 
17,720 4,343,170.) _ 100,819,730 
12,832 2,433,743 38,782,697 
. 186,343 2,794,693 
2,765 85,80 :216,537 
14,159 13384,209 6,199,222 
6,551 51,76 3,425,000 
3,962 412,328 84,746 
3,039 366,315 1,736,192 
608 53,8 53,28: 
193 25,745 505,948 
National Catholic Church 17 23,883 62,374 
Old Roman enone ss in Oh gee ‘Americ 50 10,000 112130 
1 National Catholic Church of America, . x i 
Precuyten 14,497 2,509,413 81,136,650 
9,979 1,803,593 50,430,097 
2,092 428,292 12,210,215 
776 469 11,743,725 
957 164,996 5,903,36 
693 47,063 9,252 
6,075 1,128,859 36,475,375 
7 13,67 460,283 
ited 8 1,757 Tair Ri 1o98 OTe ote 
, Reformed Church in United States. ................. 4 k di 276, 
- -Reformed Church in America....................-.. 732 791 143.543 4,210,514 
5 Christian Reformed Church in North America........ 250 247 47,4 889,864 
Seertoman Catholic OHUrCN.. 2.6... secs cece cee tae senese 17,06 22,545 | 18,260,793 75,368,294, 
REECE DONOANIUM gre Heh). Lalas heli S405 v0 oule Gua s Rees we 1,325 4,090 58,558 3,985,434 
SOLU Co a Oe ee EE i eee: ee 440 476 111,476 2,280,320 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ............... 3,288 1,827 374,762 6,315,993 
MMMMBLINCENANUEVG ether oo biree's Pus olsla wis ¢.omroe Nigam ec taces 644 561 46,775 1,069,075 
PP WINISCONBNOOUSE 050% ese ck aes eee Vitti Ae Mieka 16,853 17,395 1,114,500 8,535,976 
In 1916, according to the Bureau of the Census, | tists; 2,467,516, Lutherans; 2,255,626, Presby- 


United States, of whom 15,721,815 were Roman 


there were 41,926,854 church members in the | terians; 


1,226,028, Disciples of Christ; 1,092,821, 
Episcopalians; 791,274, Conemermug delist, 537,822, 


Catholics; 7,166,451, Methodists; 7,153,313, Bap- | Reformed Church; rest, scatter: 


t 


Say Christian, philanthropic, benevolent organiza- 


. 


a ind State officials. 


cal 


aN 


es 


_ tion, under the presidency of Gen. Ballington Booth, 
Incorporated in 1896. While its government is 
modeled on the United States Army, yet its rules 
and regulations are made by the Grand Field Council 

~ composed of officers of and above the rank of Major. 

The Volunteers of America is established in up- 
ward of 100 of the principal centres of America, 
and has the indorsement of all the leading Cabinet 


Some idea of the scope and polity of the Volun- 
teers may be gleaned from its report of the last 
; Pia work. During that period Volunteer philan- 
thropic homes and institutions provided 204,519 
tree lodgings and 235,538 lodgings paid for in cash 
and uy work, making a total of 440,057 lodgings 
rovided those needing them. During this term 
25,749 meals were paid for in cash and by em- 
ployment and 824,429 meals were uae free, making 
a total of 1,250,178 meals provided. 34,738 persons 
and families, many in desperate circumstances, 
were assisted in a timely manner, apart from the 
above aid furnished in their benevolent institutions. 
Employment was found for 32,244 persons, many 
of whom were practically Stranded. 118,717 gar- 
ments and pairs of shoes were provided for the very 
poor and needy. 33,936 mothers and children 
were given summer outings and thousands were 
taken to fresh air camps, many hundreds of children 
remaining amid health-giving surroundings for two 
and three weeks at a time. 


oa THE ‘VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 
i (Contributed by that organization, as of Oct. 10, 1924.) 


During the holiday and Christmas season in the 
work among the destitute, 95,655 special dinners 
and provisions were sent into the homes of families 
who without this aid and thought would have spent 
cheerless holiday seasons. 

The attendance at the Volunteer indoor services 
reached 1,485,736, while at the outdoor services it 
rnc ee Pate oe making a total congregation 
of 3,752,853. 

During the year it is estimated that over. 500 
prisoners returning to freedom from the State 
prisons have been helped to a new chance in life, 
positions being secured for them and the moral 
support so desirable at such a time provided. Over 
100,000 men within the walls of the:State prisons 
have become members of the Volunteer Prison 
Seach since its inauguration by Mrs. Ballington 


The above account does not embrace the efficient 
work done by the Volunteers of America di the 
World War, 226 of its officers and associate workers 
being sent to the front. These volunteered in 
different capacities, some with the Red Cross, some 
with the Y. M. C. A., some as chaplains and others 
for work in canteens. In the United States, Volun- 
teer Service clubs were organized, providing enter- 
tainment, readi and writing rooms, sleeping 
accommodations, baths, ete. 7 

The Volunteers’ Gazette is the official organ, 
ae Carrer bi ag Vie a in thett 

wh bul g a 0. West treet, 62) 
York City, New York. i bg 
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Reps elected Pope, as successor of Benedict XV./ | reached’ Rome too late to cast their ballots for a 


‘Franz Bhrie. NEORLG ys aiirasey ghia: 


*, 


<4 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


whi the "eas t the Roman Catholic Church Church; Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy: i 
the SUPREME. or ag, Pius XI., Achille atte Archbishop and Metropolitan’ of the Roman 
born at Desio, I May 31, 1857, made Arch- Province; Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions of 


bishop of Milan, wits 1921; Cardinal, June 13, | the Holy Roman Church. The American Cardinals 


‘eb. 6, 1922; crowned, Feb. 12, 1922. The Pontiff }successor to Benedict XV. In consequence, the 
is, in orders, . a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: | new Pope, Pius XI., has made a change in the 
His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar | regulations, extending the interval between the — 
of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of | death of a Ra and the election of his successor, so _ 
the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal as to give the foreign Cardinals a chance to take part. — 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 4 ‘ 

‘The College of Cardinals, when complete, is made | They advise the Pope and élect his successor. The — 
up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal-Bishops, | Car inal-Bishops take their titles from the Sub- 
50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. | urban Sees of Rome: Porto and Santa Rufina, 
The College is the Senate of the Roman Church. ! Albano, Palestrina, Sabina, Frascati, and Velletri. fe 


, Year of Year Of 
NAME. Office or Dignity. Nationality] Birth. Creation. 
ere? 
Vincenzo Vannutelli......... [Bishop of Palestrina, Archpriest of Patr. , 
Liberian Basilica, Datary of the Pope..... Italian... 
Gaetano De Lai,........... Bishop of Sabina, Secretary of the Sacred 
_Consistorial Congregation. .............. Italian. .. 
Antonio Vico...:........... Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina, Prefect of 
the 510. OF Rites. (dese carlo bande sav Italian 
di Belmonte Bishop of Albano.) . 1644s). Ss dese. Italian 
Basilio Pompilj. . . Vicar-Gen. of Rome, Card.-Bishop of Velletri|Italian 
Giovanni Cagliero . Bilshiay OF WTaseRS x ES oe ihe se ee bs 8 Italian 
Cardinal-Priests— 
Michael Logue Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland..|Irish...... 
Giuseppe Francica-Nava di . 
ACES, eee ct. oe Archbishop of Catania . Italian 
Leo de Skrbensky .|Archbishop of Olmutz.............-.... Austrian 
Rafael Merry del Val . Sec. of the Congr. the Holy Office, Archpriest 
of the Vatican Basilica............... ..{Spanish. . . 


Joaquin Arcoverde a Albu- 
querque Cavalcanti....... 


Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. ‘ SP oe 


Ottavio Cagiano de Azevedo .|Chancellor of the Chureh.................. Italian 
ORG Maso ob. 5. sey Ss LATCNDISHOD dt PIRH oo i td ne o-oo sin ot» hele Italian. ...! 
Alessandro Lualdi.......... it OEE ir ae Dy ae a ae Italian. ...: 
Desire Mercier............. Archbishop of Malines..........-......--. Belgian. 


Pontifical Secretary of State, Camerlengo oi 
GBS TION Jo ord -wiginis's Oe oicechs’= «ae Pie pues Son 
Louis Henri Joseph Lucon. ..|Archbishop of Rheims..................... 
Archbishop of Bordeaux................... 


Paulin Pierre Andrieu....... 
i eS fin Self MTOR OL ASIN Sh 9 do Fo = REN Oo ola ce sy ee 
cree PRORIEIO, Se iss.. eE se ishop of Westminster................ 


Andrew Francis Fruhwirth.. 

Alfonso Maria Mistrangelo... _|Arehbishop of Florence.................--- 
Rafael Scapinelli di Leguigno| Prefect Congreg. of the Religious........... 
Pietro La Fontaine......... Patriarch of yee To. EES S BR Be 3b 


Donato Sbarretti........... BRO GENO 5 ay) oy bette 


Tommaso Pio Boggiani...... Bate seas s yas ee 
Alessio Ascalesi.......... 2... Se, Me eto t seus a ee a 
Louis Joseph Maurin....... hae . 
Alexander Kakowski........ 
Edmund Dalbor............ 


Archbishop of Breslau................- 
oo = the Tribunal of the Apostolic Sig- 
P Chureh HROLSE NOAM boshl ke ene 
AFCHDISNOD At MEUHIOH). |. 2.0.30 ee se aes cls 

Archbishop of Philadelphia................ 


Francisco Ragonesi . 
Michael Faulhaber. 
Dennis J. Dougherty. 


J 

Francisco Vidal y Barraquer. ghee a ae 
Karl Joseph Schulte...... 

Giovanni Mnce-Poreelli . Xe 


fusenio To Tost, edna ce ote ners 

Arturo Stanislas Touchet....|Bishop of Orleans. .........-.......0.045- F 

pores a oe occa...|Archbishop of Bologna.....-.............: eR 6 
e undelein.......|Archbishop of Chicago..................-- x 

Patrick J. Hayes...........|/Arcehbishop of New YorK.............+.-.. American. . 


Cardinal-Deacons— 
A eae mmendatory Grand Prior Sov. Order of 
ay sciam nee ana Otalta in Rome, Pretect of S.-C, of Semi- 


Michele Lega. .......:...++ 
Francis Aidan Gasquet... ...|Librarian of the Church....-......-..++-+-; 
ere Geet Sai Pecan siBiiioise et 
Eitapye tigse ee, Deacon of St. Nicholas....... 37 ad ay 


Deacon of St. Caasareus.... 606... 6. eee 
Deacon -of- St.George pis als eee ee ees wd} 
Auditor of the’Holy See. ....0......6. nee eel 
Director of the Vatican Museum sails 


pa Catholic 
Populat’n. 


301,083 
900,000 


” piocusn. 
~ Baltimore... 


8 || Sioux City 
pk -_ 

0||Spokane...... 
So erald, Ill. 
Spri 


EES 12'616' 117,152 


opulation figures cover dioceses. 


Seton dioceses are archdioceses. Cardinals, 
oo Philadelphia); bishops, 98; secular clergy, 
S he cluded Rn total in table); churches with 
ee 11,427; missions with churches, 
‘ aetare Medalist is selected each year by the 
- ale $ Council of the University of Notre Dame, 
Th ny “following is the list of American Catholic 
nee who have received the Laetare Medal: 
son n Amertca Shea, historian of the Catholic 
mn America, 


es) Br: A atrick J . Keeley, architect. 
ae 


ta. , author. 


, Mrs. Anna velist. 

-1800— wii am J. Onahan, organizer of the first 

American Catholic Congress. 
pai cra paniel Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 
-1892—Henry ¥. Brownson, author. 
1803-—Patrick Den Donahue, founder of the Boston Pilot. 
Daly, theatrical manager. 
_ 1895—Mrs. James Sadlier, writer of fiction. 

_ 1896—Gen William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 
"Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 
1897—Dr. Thomas Addis ‘cemad surgeon, grand- 
--nephew-of Robert Emmet 
oo aatteara Apa BH. Howard, member of the Supreme 
Co o 
.1899—Mary. Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor of the 


Catholic lpiah ene 

1900—John A. Pa enhON: oe a and 
founder of Seauneon Universt 

1901—Willliam Bourke Coun, lawyer, orator. 

902—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeo 

1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, ever ‘and Attorney 
General under President Roosevelt. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED. PT t 
- (These figures are from the Official Catholic Directory for 1924, 


Marquette... 
Mobile 


N. Carolina. 5 54 4 i | 
3 |) Ruthenian-G' a 223 . t 


45,719; seminaries, 105 (tunis, gee oo 
for boxe. 218; academies for girls, 716; pari 
with sc 


pel hel he ie de ar Ra ees 
LAETARE MEDAL WINNERS. 


copyrighted by Puy. Kenedy & Sons.) 


Chur- 
ches. | Pupils. 


47; 800 
51,265 i 


ao 
O 
we 
a 
= 


aie ay ass 


Total . .123,159'17,14611,988,376!18, 559,787 


ools, 6,388; orphan asylums, 316; ” orphans, 
48,976; homes for the aged, 121. 


1904—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist and former 
Ambassador to Austria. 

1905—Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, business man ot 
Boston, friend of the poor. : 

1906—Dr. Francis Quinlan. 

1907—Katherine E. Conway, author, one of the 
makers of the Pilot and the Republic of Boston. 

1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer, in the Consular 
Service of the U. 8. 

1909—Francis Tiernan (Christian Reid), a leader 
in Catholic literary circles. 

1910—Maurice Francis Egan, teacher, writer, former 

American Minister to Denmark. 

:| rohtRene es Repplier, essayist. 

1912—Thomas B. Mulry, charity worker, head of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society 

1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar, editor- 
in-chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Pee ee eta White, late Chief Justice of 


Merrick, found hi 
work of the Christ Child Societ Cte SEP. 


1917—Wiiliam Shepherd Benson, Chief of Naval . 
Operations U. 8. World War. 
191 


1980 Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, historian. 

1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. 

1922—Charles Patrick Neill, economist. 

gens G. Smith, lawyer, ex-President aed! 
Bar Association. 

1924-Charies D. Maginnis, arehitect. 


~ ROMAN CATHOLI 
sea hDostotic Delegate to the Uni 


¢_ HIERARCHY OF THE UN UNITED STATES. 
The offiee of the Apostolic Del 


tates—Archbishop Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. Audi 
egation is at No. 1811 Biltmore St., Washington, D.C." er. Aluigt 


ARCHBISHOPS. 
Baltimore, Md 
B a 


901 
. ee senae Cardinal. 1903 
Gincienael Ohio: 2: ‘Henry Lg er 1900 
Dubuque, Towa “3 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


New Orleans, La... . 
BISHOPS. 


Albany, News 
Alexandria, La. 


Baker City, Ore... J. 
Baltimore, ‘Ma 
Baltimore, Md 


Belleville, Tl 
ae ng SG *, 


Boeen, as 


st 
Oo. he Corrigan (Auxiliary) .1909 
T.J. Shahan (Rector, Cath- 
olic University) 
Henry Althoff 19 
... Vincent Wehrle, O. S. B... 


19 
Jos. G-. ‘Anderson (Auxil’y). 
Thos. E. Molloy 1 


....Francis W. Howard....... 

.. Timothy Corbett 19 
Joseph P. Lynch 
a : ames Davis 


tie os Ww. fe eS i 


EM F. ant 
James O’Reilly.... 
== pena J. Alering 


Fall fae Mass 
Dak 


Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Galveston, Tex 
Grand Island, Neb. A. Duffy 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘Edward D. Kelly 
Great Falls, Mont.. 
Green Bay, Wis 


Hartford, Conn 


Helena, Mont 
Indianapolis, Ind . 
Kansas City, Mo 
La Crosse, Wis . - 
Lafayette, La... 4 
Lead City, S. Dak... 
Leavenworth, Kan. . 


Pos. MeDevitt 


John J. Lawler... 
hn Ward 


New York, N. Y....Patrick J. Hayes, Cardinal, Riy cf 
Oregon City, Ore... pS Christie. ...... ‘a 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 2 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex... 


¥ Cons. 
Lincoln, Neb....... 6 8 Sp 58 pete aes ain f 
Little Rock, Ark.. Soi B. Morris. . ».-1906 
Los Angeles, Cal... . 191 


Louisville, Ky . : 
Manchester, N.H... nae 
Marquette, Mich... .Paul J. Nussbaum 
j Mobile, Ala. ....... Edward P. Allen. . 
Nashville, Tenn.... . / Alphonse J. Smith. . 
Natchez, Miss...... Richard O. Gerow...... E . 
Newark, N. J....... John J. O’Connor. -1901 
New Orieans, La... _J. M. Laval (Auxiliary)... .1911 
New York, N. Y... John J. Dunn (Auxiliary); /1921 


John J. Collins, 8. J......1907 
Ogdensburg, N. Y...J: H.- Conroys 2. 6s vse oe 19 
ORlahoma, Okla. ... ree f 
Omaha, Neb.. J. J. Harty. ont sn 
Peoria, Til...... 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 


Providence, R. I... . 
Richmond, Va...... 


St. Augustine, Fla. . Eggo Barry sas ene 
St. Cloud, Minn....J. F. Busch........... 
St. Joseph, Mo..... easy Gilfillan. . 
Sacramento, Cal. ... Patrick J. Keane.. 
Salt Lake C., Utah. .J. §. Glass, C. M.. 
San Antonio, Tex... Arthur J. Drossaerts 


Savannah, rein al ity Michael J. Keyes. . 
Sake ee Pa. py pee se" M. J. Hoban..... 
Seattl ony . Edward J. bette « 
Sioux City, Sonar . Edmond Heelan. . 
Sioux Fall, S. Dak. “B. J. Mahoney... 

Spokane, Wash..... F. Schinner....... 
Springfield, Il... . |: A Gut {fT . ci garners distaste 
Springfield, Mass...Thos. M. O’Leary........ noe 
Superior, Wis....... sere h G. Pinten...... 
Syracuse, N. Y..... el J. Curley. ... 

Toledo, Ohio ote Bein A. Striteh - 

Trenton, N. J - Thomas J. Walsh 

Tucson, Ariz D. J. Gercke 

Wheeling, W. Vi rqene J. Swint. s22, 20 

Wichita, Kan.. 

Wilmington, Del... .John J. Monaghan aad 
Winona, Minn...... ‘Patrick R. Heffron. . Artrics 5 “1910 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL ‘CHURCH. 


Residence. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Joseph C. Hartzell . Miss. Bis., Blue Ash, Ohio .1896 

1 


+John W. Hamilton. Washington, D.C 
he . Philadelphia, a tat 


*Earl Cranston 


Joseph F. Berry . 
wm =F MeDowell. - 


m Burt 
puibher a Wilson. 
*Thomas B. Neely 
*Isaiah B. Scott. 
William F. Anderson. Boston, 
“Zurich, sina 


: |Philadelphia, 190 
- Miss. Bis., 5 Nashville Tenn, 1 


Frederick D. Leete. “Indianapolis, Ind 
*Richard J. Cooke. .Athens, T 
etc es ya .Chattanooga, Tenn 


Seoul, 
ae Nicholson. . Detroit, Mich 
. W. Leonard... ...Buffalo, N. 
W. F. Oldham... . 


. .-Buenos "Ayres, Argentina . iei6 
BISHOPS sa THE METHODIST 


Residen: 
. R. Hendrix Hansen Ci, Moo. .<.2. 1. 
Warren A. Candler... Atlanta, Ga 18 


WB. Nu Denn Ri pats Viel 3 275% 


Ty . 
-U; Vv. Ww. So rion. Hane 


Residence. Elected. 
C, B. Mitchell...... Manila, P.1..3.... > totais REL OS a 
Francis W. Warne... Bangalore City, India. . i ‘ 


John W. Robinson. ei India . 20" ae 
Eben S. Johnson... |Cape Town, South Atrica.. pte ‘ 
Lauress J. Birney ...Shanghai, China,.........1920 — 
Fred B. Fisher......Calcutta, India...........1920 
Ernest L. Waldorf... Kansas ity, M6i5. 05 cian 1920 
Charles E. Locke. . .St. Paul, Minn..... «odo, 4. LOZ0" 
ErnestG. Richardson. Atlanta, Ga.. ve pear g ROSEY 
Charles W. B “San Francisco, Gal... ....1920 
Anton Bast........ Copenhagen, Denmark. . : 1920 
Edgar Blake. ; arg, France? 2 .00< -+.1920 
eights H. Bickley. '.. Philadelphia, Pa.. . . 1920 
i T. Keeney... 32. Omaha, Neb. 1920 

. Lester Smith. ...Helena, Mont 1920 


.Denver, Col... 


x ¥ n, . 1920 
George A. Miller... . Mexico City..... ~2 192k 
Titus Lowe........ Singapore, 8.8.1.2 ..200.5 1924 
George R. Grose. .. . Pekin, China aac; orgteco Caeaem 
Brenton T. Badley. ‘Bombay, India. | so woilelns kod 


Wallace E. Brown.:,Foochow, China........,.1924 
* Retired. . 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. | 


d Residence. Elected 
H. M. Du Bose.....San Francisco, Cal. tO 
wy N. re > ee Be iain 1918 
James Cannon jr....Was 0. aerial 
H. M. Dobbs.......Anniston, ‘Ala. sortie: el 
J.B. Dickey. ....-., Waco, Tex..... 
W. B. Beauchamp... Nashville, Tenn 
ison aa a SR, ya ores Shreveport, La. 
HA. Boaz... 06: Seoul, Korea.......- 


Meee ay eet es Vi OM ee 


-U. S—Protestant Episcopal Bishops; 


a ph Be ce. 


" ’ +* ™ i a 
Salvation Army. 
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2 : BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ~ ae 
Alabama—Charles M.. Beckwith, Montgomery; Southern: Boyd Vincent, Cincinnati; Theo. I. 


" William G. McDowell Sr., Coadjutor, Birmingham. Reese, Coadjutor, Columbus. 


: Oklahoma—Theo. P. Thurston (miss.), Muskogee. 
Ln Sk ahaa ke a aes eee ash. | Oreson—Walter Taylor Sumner, Portland. Eastern: 


i W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 

_ Arkansas—James. R. Winchester, Little Rock; | Pennsylvania—Thos. J. Garland, Philadelphia. 
EB. W. Saphore, Suffragan, Little Rock; E. T. Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann. Bethlehem: E. 
 Demby, Suffragan, Little Rock. Talbot; Frank W. Sterrett, |Coadjutor. South 

_ Galifornia—B. L. Parsons, San Francisco. Sacra- pene : Si Po pee James H. Darlington. 

2 sinieires ie: Jo . Ward. , 

"mento: W. H. Moreland. San Joaquin: L. C-| Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry jr., Providence. | 

‘Sanford (miss.), Fresno. Los Angeles: Joseph H.| South Carolina—W. A. Guerry, Charleston. Upper 

( Pasadena: W. B. Stevens, Coadjutor.| South Carolina: Kirkman G. Finlay, Columbia. 

. P. Johnson, Denver; Frederick Ingley, . 

Hartford; 


Hf 


South Dakota—(See Dakota, South.) __ 

Tennessee—Thomas F. Gailor, Memphis. J. N. 
Maxon, Nashville, Coadjutor. 

Texas—George Herbert Kinsolving, Austin; Clinton 
S$. Quin, Coadjutor, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore. Western: William T. Capers. San 
Antonio. Northern: E. Cecil Seaman, Amarillo. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Arthur C. A. Hall, Burlington. 

Virsginia—William C. Brown, Richmond. Southern: 
B. D. Tucker, Lynchburg; A. C. Thomson, Coad- 
jutor, Portsmouth. Southwestern: Robert C. 


_ Coadjuter. 

Connecticut—Chauncey B. Brewster, 
E. C. Acheson, Suffragan. Middletown. 
akota, North—J. Pontz Tyler (miss.), Fargo. 

Dakota, South—H. L. Burleson, Sioux Falls, W. 

B. Roberts, Suffragan. 
aware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. . 

District of Columbia—James E. Freeman, Wash- 


ington. 4 
lorida—F. A. Juhan, Bishop-elect. South Florida: 
_ Cameron Mann, Orlando. ° 
Georgia—Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Atlanta: Jett, Roanoke. 
Henry J. Mikell. 2 West Virginia—W. L. Gravatt, Charleston; Robert 
_ Idaho—E. P. Dandridge, Boise. E. L. Strider, Coadjutor, Wheeling. 
IMinois—Charles Palmer Anderson; 8. M. Griswold, | Wisconsin—William Walter Webb; Milwaukee. 
--Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: M. Edward Faw-| Fond du Lac: Reginald H. Weller. 
 _ cett. Springfield: John C. White, Springfield, Ti. Washington—Olympia: (vacant). Spokane; Ed- 
Indiana—Joseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- ward M. Cross. 
ern Indiana: John H. White, South Bend. Wyoming—Nathaniel S. Thomas (miss.), Cheyenne. 
OF onion Coan ee ee Hatty | africa—Liberia: W. H. Overs (miss.); Theo. M. 
_S. Longley, Coadjutor, Des Moines. Gardiner (miss.), Suffragan, Cape Palmas. 
Kansas—James Wise, Topeka. Salina: Robert} Brazil—Southern: L. L. Kinsolving (miss.), Rio 
Grande do Sul. 
ee ees H. Roots eer —— A. a 
uisiana—Davis Sessums, New Orleans. ~ ne a a. ae 
ine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.). 
Maryland—John G. Murray, Baltimore. Easton:} Panama Canal Zone—James C. Morris (miss.) 
Geo. W. Davenport, Easton. Ancon. 
Mass s—William Lawrence; Charles L.} Guba—Hiram R. Hulse (miss.). 
Me ER SP Spe ae Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 
- estern: omas F. Davies,| pominica—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 
Japan—John McKim (miss.), Tokio; C. F. Reif- 
snider, Suffragan. Kioto: (vacant). 
Hawaiian Islands—John D. Lamothe (miss.), 
Honolulu. 
Mexico— (vacant). 
Philippines—Gouverneur F. Mosher (miss.), Ma- 


nila. 
Porto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.), San Juan; 
M. Ferrando, Suffragan. 
Presiding Bishop—Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot of 
Pre eer ng National Counce Rte Rev. Thom 
—Rt. Rev. omas 
the raska—Prnest Vincent Shayler, Omaha. West- " ee Oa % 
Tae se eat s eee ee Hastings. F. Gallor of Tenn. 
49 ada—Vacan ss.), Reno. 
a New Hampshire—Edward M. Parker, Concord. RETIRED BISHOPS. 
New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), AxDun eras, A. R., Graves, late Bishop of Kearney, Sonora, Cal. 
New ‘Jersey—Paul Matthews; Albion W. Knight,| Wm. M. Brown, late Bishop of Arkansas, Galion, O. 
_ Coadjutor, Trenton. Newark: Edwin S. Lines, | Lemuel H. Wells, late Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. 
_._ Newark; Wilson R. Stearly, Coadjutor, James S. Johnston, late Bishop of West Texas, San 
New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; Antonio. 
_ Arthur S. Lloyd and Herbert Shipman, Suffragans. | Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, Orange, N. J. 
- Central: Edward H. Coley, x 
Se oc esa Sa Resear Oeeg Diese: - re 
. Brent, uffalo; . L. Ferris, Suffragan,| Henry B. Restari late Bishop of Ha‘ 
_ Rochester. Albany: Richard H. Nelson, Albany; lulu. : ¢ rat. ew 
BS G. A. Oldham. Coadjutor, Albany. Long Island:}| R. L. Paddock, late Bishop of East Oregon, Wil- 
‘ Ren eed aoe City. oak liamstown, Mass. 
or arolina—Jose’ ount Cheshire, Raleigh; | James D. Morrison, late Bishop of Dulw 
Ei Poadutor, Charlotte; ae burg, N. Y. 4 eh) Oudane: 
ina: C. Darst,} Henry D. Aves, late Bishop of Mexico, 
Horner Jo M.| B- SF Geinsinnder inte Biahop Oh Peinegive 
a . . M. nelander, la’ shop of Pe lvania. 
North Dakota—(See Dakota, North.) Frank K, du Moulin, late Bishop Coadiuter, Of Ohio. 
Ohio—William Andrew Leonard, Cleveland;| Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
i ‘ , (Prepared by that Organization, as of September, 1924.) 
National Headquarters, 120-130 West 14th Street, New York City. , 
International officials—William Bramwell Booth, | territorial leader is fully responsible for all branches 


eldest son of the founder ‘of the Salvation Army, is| of the work within 
General of the entire organization, the international ads the nouns! a5 ee 


_ Mississippi—Theodore D. Bratton, Jackson. Wm. 
Mercer Green, Coadjutor, Meridian. 

- Missouri—F. F. Johnson, St. Louis. Western: 
_ _ Sidney C. Partridge, Kansas City. 

_ Montana—wWilliam F. Faber, Helena; H. H. H. 
B x, Suffragan, Billings, 


Headquarters being in London, England, | His wife, DOMESTIC STATISTICS. 
_ Mrs, Bramwe ooth, has charge o ie work in In the United States the Salvation é 
the British Isles. 1,325 field corps and outposts, 4,090. tied otfigne 


-. The Salvation Army in the United States is under} and cadets, 16,298 local officers an 

the general direction of Commander Evangeline| 84 hotels for men, 1 hotel for eo st eee 
Booth. For administrative purposes, there are three] women’s boarding houses, 100 industrial homes, 8 
territories with Hoc Hagen in New York, Chicago] children’s homes, 31 rescue homes and maternit: 
and San Francisco, the leaders being Commissioner | hospitals, 13 slum posts and nurseries, and 10 
Thomas Estill, Commissioner William Peart and |. general hospitals and dispensaries. ‘ 


territory has its full complement of departmental| 000 Christi 
officers, publishes its own War Cry, ete., and the! 25,000 hankering: peer ore ane 


uffragan, Utica:| 5. W. Osborne, late Bishop of Springfield, San. 


Lieut. Commissioner Gifford, respectively. Each The Salvation Army gives each year about 450,- 
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\ Other 
STATE. Daily.| Week-| and STATE. 
ly. Total. 


32 181 267 | N 


a 


States—Newspapers; Printing and Publishing. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
(from the 1924 N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual and Directory.) 


176 ¢ 
239! 262 
518! 915 


Tri-weeklies, 77; semi-weeklies, 473; fortnightlies, 107; monthlies, 


monthlies, 162; quarterlies, 392. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY. 
(Data by the U. S. Census Bureau.) 
The printing and publishing industry in 1921 | 321,115, of which $521,684,483 came from adver- a: 
tising and $212,635,632 from subscriptions and — 
10,206 
aily newspapers published in 


in the United States was carried on in 20,318 estab- 
lishments, erg mittee g 229,489 wage earners, whose 

$356,670,960. The cost of 
materials was $589,279,A72, and the value of pro- 


yearly pay total 
ducts was $1,827,809,475. 


The income of newspapers in 1921 totaled $734,- 


sales. 

Sunday newspapers numbered 537, with 20,1 
circulation per issue. 

The circulation of d 

| pig cities was as follo 


AGGREGATE CIRCULATION PER ISSUE, EXCLUSIVE OF SUNDAY EDITIONS, — 


365 


) O 
Daily.| Week- 
ly. | Total, 


3,613; semi-monthlies, 280; Dbi- — 


1914. 


355,147 
39 


Ciry. 
MORNING. 
1921. 1919. 1914. 
(EIR SSGtOS. 2 ass tx ones Gee foes 12,629,953| 12,582,841] 11,692,368]| 21,111,789) 20,445,789 17,0 
‘Total for 12 cities........-... 7,112,130| 6,844,056| 6,327,481 66! 9 
INGwr SOUR o. fries cms eve bee ee 2,384,036| 2,352,944) 2,393,961 
QS Se ete ee 1,158,508] 1,319,038 813,528 
NAIC OBINo A ou pcawales ress 631,312 626,966 797,81 
IODINE, calc pate de ees des ¥ eens 326,109 191,349 124,80 
CURIS osx Suerdhe soueynnirieieis' = = 438,431 199,312 222,137, 
Si Eis See een ere : 236,974 358,354 287,548 
PUR te ald cies eee even ss 706,065 731,519 709,878) 
TIGIUMOLC. cai cos. eels 3 ads oe ose « 177,644 159,993 183,322 
Pittebureh. . 225 520s lene eee 255,942 224,627 220,391 
Tos ANZel€s 6... 5 es ose nee oe oieke 274,432 205,558 190,533) 
Bullalo. £2 Jee meal er vs ao sey 108,774 136,012 108,922 
San Hrancisco ooo... aide en = 354,803 338,384 274,647 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘ (15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (1917). 
Marconi, Guglielmo (1918). 
Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin (1918). 
Michelson, Albert A. (1923). 
Modjeski, Ralph (1922). 

Onnes, Heike Kamerlingh (1915). 
Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1920). 
Richards, Theodore Wm. (1916). 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest (1924). 
Sprague, Frank J. (1921). 

Squier, George Owen (1919). 

Taylor, Dayid Watson (1917). 
Thomson, Sir Joseph. John (1922). 
Weston, Edward (1924). 


. The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts 


was organized in 1824. 
FRANKLIN MEDAL WINNERS. 


The following medals have been awarded by the 


Secretary: J. W. Cunliffe, Journalism Building, 


Columbia University, New York City. 


Members of the Committee: H. P. Judson, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chairman; A. P. Stokes, Yale, Vice 
Chair.; J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia, Secretary, Dean 
H. V. Ames, Pennsylvania, President; J. R. Angell, 
Yale; Prof. E. C. Armstrong, Princeton; Dean E. B. 
Babcock, N. Y. University; Dr. S. P. Duggan, In- 
stitute of International Education; President L. 
Farrand, Cornell; E. F. Greene, Wellesley, President 
J. G. Hibben, Princeton; President D. “Kinley, 
Illinois; Prof. A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hepkins; Presi- 
dent A. L. Lowell, Harvard; Dr. G. . MacLean, 
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| THE FEDERAL COUNCI 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America was established in 1908 by the official 
action of twenty-nine Protestant denominations in 
the United States to represent them and act for 
them in matters of common interest. 

'. The bodies now composing the Federal Council 
PAPEHI ri) 

Baptist Churches, North; National Baptist Con- 
vention, Free Baptist Churches; Christian Church; 
Churches of God in North America (General Elder- 
ship); Congregational Churches; Disciples of Christ; 
Friends;} Evangelical Synod of North America; 
Evangelical. Church; Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; African Metho- 
- dist Episcopal Church; African M. E. Zion Church; 

M. §E. Church in America; Methodist 


eformed Church in America; Reformed Church 
the U..S.; Reformed Episcopal Church; Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches; United Brethren Church; 
United Lutheran Church (consultative member); 
United Presbyterian Church. ‘ 
_The work of the Federal Council is carried on 
through several commissions, interdenominational 
in membership, dealing with various fields of the 
churches’ interest. 
- Through the Commission: on Evangelism the 
_ evangelistic agencies of the various denominations 
co-operate in organizing united evangelistic efforts 
by ane churches in communities throughout the 
country, is 
wis Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice unites the social service departments of the 
churches _ in matters of social regeneration, the 
i church and social questions, particularly empha- 
sizing better industrial relations and organizing 
onferences between churches and representatives of 
employers and labor to promote co-operation and a 
Christian spirit in industry. 
The Co ssion on International Justice and 
_ Goodwill is pursuing a vigorous program in b f 
of Christian internationalism, stressing at the 
present time a campaign for the reduction of arma- 
_ ment, for better relations with the Orient, and for 
the outlawry of war through the achievement of 
world justice based on international law defined 
in general treaties and ratified by the governments 
of all the principal nations. 
The Co ion on Councils of Churches is 
_ Tesponsible for organizing and developing local 
federations or councils of churches in the larger 


> 


A, 


<A edges offices, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


. Officers: Chairman—James is peers. 
Vice Chairman—Cleveland E. Dodge, Gerald Birks, 
Roger H. Williams, William D. Murray. Treas- 


wed ees ‘B. H. Fancher. General Secretary—John R. 
__ From its annual report issued Sept. 1, 1924, the 
_ International Committee describes the past year as 

ones Fl Ei tee a of ay ere eae 
ec krhe’ d, ocal Ys repo! 622 members, of 
which 244,529 are boys. i 

‘There are 5,194 paid officers in this work in- 
eluding the local, State, national and_ training 
agencies; their net property is $159,521,100. 

The operating expenditure of $49,990,700 is 
‘practically $1,000,000 per week during the year. 
-__ Positions were found for 95,154 men, over 8,- 
000,000 lodgings in dormitories were furnished, and 
28,000,000 lunches and meals were served; 90,192 
different men and boys were trained for two weeks 
or more in Y. M, C. A. summer camps. 


The officers of the Association are: President, 
:. Frederic M. Paist, of Wayne, Pa.; Vice Presi- 
Mrs. Chester C. Ashley, of Los Angeles, Cal.; 
izabeth Skinner, of Dunedin, Fla.; Secre- 
ss Bertha Pabst, of Washington, D. C., 

pis Kugler, of Boston, Mass. 
of the National Board are: President, 
Speer; Chairman of the Executive 
French; Secretary, Miss Katha- 
er, Mrs. Samuel J. Broadwell. 


866 U. S—Fed. Council of Ch’ches; Y. M. C. A.; 3 
rE L OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST In AMERICA. | oe 


(Contributed by the Organization.) 


communities with a view of making the churches 
more effective forces in the community life. 


in 1921 for the purpose of working for co-operation | 


Robert 
General Secretaries, 
Samuel M. Cavert. 


are as follows: 


Life 
Stevenson, Chairman; Rey. Charles L. Goodell, 
Executive Secretary. 


Brown, Chairman 
Acting Chairman; Rey. Worth M. Tippy, Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Carl H. Barnett, Community Rela- 
tions Secretary. 


Haynes and Rev. 
Secretaries. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
(Contributed by the Organization.) 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE U. 
(Contributed by that organization, as of September, 1924.) 


The Church and Race Relations was organized” 


between the white and the Negro races in securing 
better conditions for the Negro people. 

The-Federal Council also has established a Com- 
mittee on Mercy and Relief, which has acted as a 
central agency ef the churches in the relief of the 
Russian famine and other similar appeals. Other 
important commissions deal with Christian educa- 
tion, temperance and relations with religious bodies 
in Europe. 

The Department of Research and Education 
gathers, authenticates and interprets to the council's 
constituency facts concerning social, educational, 
economic and industrial conditiots and move- 
ments, reporting them through a weekly information 
service and occasional bulletins; makes researches 
in social education; conducts occasional special 
investigations bearing upon the social ministry of 
the church. : 

The central office of the council is at 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. Offices.are also main- 
tained in the Woodward Building, .Washington, 
D. C., and at 77 W. Washington Street, Chicago, 
Til. The officers of the council are: President, , 
E. Speer; Treasurer, Alfred R. Kimball; 
Charles S. Macfarland and 


- * 
The officers and secretaries of the commissions 
Service—Rev. J. 


Evangelism and Ross 


William Adams 
Social Service—Shelby M. Harrison, 


Christian Education—Rey. 


Churches and 


George E. 


Church and Race_ Relations—Dr. 
W. Executive 


W. Alexander, 


Temperance—Carl E. Milliken, Chairman. 
International Justice and Goodwill—Dr. John 
H. Finley, Chairman; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, Secre- 


tary.. * 

Relations with France and Belgium—William 
Sloane Coffin, Chairman. 
~ Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe— q 
Bishop James Cannon jr., Chairman. 

Councils of Churches—Fred B. Smith, Chairman; 
= Roy B. Guild and Harry N. Holmes, Secre- 
taries. 

Department of Research and Education—Rev. 
F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary. 


In physical training 429,455 men and boys used 
the gymnasium, 244,977 were taught swimming and 
life saving. 

In educational work 2,841 paid teachers and 
leaders served over 90,000 regular students in nearly 
200 different courses of study. ’ 

The State Executive Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of the State of New 
York has its general office at 2 West 45th Street, 
Room 1001, New York City. Chairman—William 
M._ Kingsley. Treasurer—Samuel Woolverton. 
State Secretaries—Frank W. Pearsall and Fred I. 
ElGoneral oftice, Y. M A 

eneral office, Y. M, C. A. of City of New York, 
2 West 45th Street, Room 1402, New York City. 
Officers; President—William M. Kingsley. T'reas- 
urer-—Cleveland E, Dodge. General Secretary— 
Walter T. Diack. Compiroller—Henry M.’ Orne. 
es bhi pea ae the “pee 28,506, in- 

ng 2, OVS. ere are 8 empio; , 
including 162 paid teachers. Pare 
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S. OF AMERICA. 


The General Secretary is Miss Mabel Cr 
No, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York Citys a 
The officers of the Metropolitan Board are: 
President, Mrs. Howard Gillespie Myers; Vice Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Mrs. Dwight Whitney 
Morrow; Secretary, Mrs. William Sloane Coffin; ’ 
Treasurer, Mrs. William Henry Hays; Assistant 
ght peed pap Warren Sones 
e Gener ecretary iss Bertha Boody, 
129 East’ 52d Street, New York City.. pei ee 


U. S.—Field Museum; Nat. Acad. Sciences; Fritz Medallists. 367 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CHICACO. 


Field Museum of Natural History, established 
1893, at the close of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, removed June 1, 1920, to its new build- 
ing in Grant Park. The founding of a scientific 
institution of this character in Chicago was made 
possible by a gift of $1,000,000 by Marshall Field, 
whose name the institution bears, and who, on his 
death, January 6, 1906, bequeathed a further $8,000,- 
000, of which $4,000,000 was for the erection of a 
permanent building and $4,000,000 for endowment. 
‘The sum of $2,200,000 has been contributed by others, 
and there is an annual income from other sources 
than endowment of approximately $375,000. 

The nucleus of the exhibition material was gathered 
by gifts and purchase at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Several departments created at the 
organization have been abandoned, until, after a 
lapse of thirty years and expenditure of over $11,000,- 
000, the museum is now divided into five depart- 
ments: Anthropology, botany, geology, zoology, 
and the N. W. Harris Public School Extension. 
Many expeditions for the purpose of obtaining 
study, exhibition, and exchange material and data 
have been despatched to all parts of the world. 
The results are published by the museum from time 
to time. It has a working library of 80,000 titles, 
an extensive exchange system, fully equipped de- 
partmental laboratories, an herbarium of 560,000 
sheets, study collections of mammals, birds, fishes, 
reptiles and insects reaching many thousand speci- 
mens, a large taxidermy section, a printing shop, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINCTON, D. 


There are 223 living members, comprising in- 
vestigators in many departments of science. The 
geographical distribution of members covers the 
United States, but is not considered in their election. 
The National Academy has often been called into the 
service of the Government. Committees appointed 
in accordance with acts of Congress at the request of 
joint commissions and committees on Congress, of the 
President of the United States, and of the various 
departments of the National Government, have re- 
ported on a great variety of subjects. From time to 
time trust funds have been established, the incomes 
of which are devoted to the award of medals or to 
grants for research. The will of Alexander Dallas 
Bache, first President of the Academy, directed that 


illustration studios, assaying and lapidary rooms, ete. 
In North America, Philippine, Chinese, and Thibetan 
ethnology, in meteorites, in the world’s mineralogy, 
in economie botany, the museum is particularly 
prominent, while its series of mounted mammals 
and birds and plant reproduction furnish examples 
of advanced museum practice. The institution is 
open to the public on all days. A small admission 
fee is charged except on Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays, when it is free to all. Students, public 
pes children and teachers are admitted free at 
all times. 

The museum is incorporated under Illinois State 
law, and the administrative control rests in a board 
of twenty-one trustees. The building is 750 feet 
by 350 feet, and with the exterior outer lines, includ- 
ing entrances and terrace, the structure covers about 
eleven acres of ground. Director, D. C. Davies. 


1923 EXPEDITIONS OF THE MUSEUM. 


The Field Museum maintained, in 1923, the fol- 
lowing expeditions (funds provided by Capt. Marshall 
Field unless otherwise indicated): Botanical, to 
Peru; ethnological and archaeological to ina; 
ethnological, to the Malayan Archipelago, funds 
provided by Arthur B. Jones; archaeological, to 
Colombia; geological, to Brazil; zoologieal, to Hon- 
duras; zoological, to Chili, Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Bolivia; zoological, to Peru and Brazil; 
paleontological, to Patagonia and Argentina; archaeo- 
logical, to Mesopotamia; ichthyological, to Texas, 
and zoological, to Central Africa. 


Cc. 

the residue of his estate, after the death of his wife, 
should be paid over to the National Academy of 
Sciences for the “prosecution of researches in phys- 
ical and natural science by assisting experimental- 
ists and observers.’’ Other trusts have been left 
to the academy. Several hundred thousand dollars 
have been disbursed by the academy from the income 
of trust funds in direct aid of scientific research. A 
recent gift was that of the Carnegie Corporation, 
$5,000,000, for a suitable building for the academy 
and: the National Research Council, and an endow- 
ment for the purposes of the Academy and Research 
Council. The new building at B and 21st Streets 
— dedicated and opened to the public April 30, 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL WINNERS. 


The John Fritz Medal Board of Award—Societies 
represented: American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Office, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 

The first award of the medal was made to John 
Fritz at a dinner given to him on his eightieth 
birthday, Aug. 21, 1902. The other awards have 
been as follows: 1905, to Lord Kelvin, for work 
in cable telegraphy; 1906, to George Westinghouse, 
for invention and development of airbrake; 1907, to 
Alexander Graham Bell, for invention and_intro- 
duction of telephone; 1908, to Thomas Alva Edison, 
for invention duplex and quadruplex telegraph, 
phonograph, development of a commercially practical 
incandescent lamp, the development of a complete 
system of electric lighting, including dynamos, 
regulating devices, underground system protective 
devices and meters: 1909, to Charles T. Porter, 
for advancing knowledge of steam euaineeans and 
improvements in engine construction; 1910, to 
Alfred Noble, for notable achievements as a civil 
engineer; 1911, to Sir William H. White, for notable 


achievements in neval architecture; 1912, to Robert 
W. Hunt, for contributions to early development 
of Bessemer steel process; 1913, no award; 1914, 
to Prof. John E. Sweet, for achievements in machine 
design, and pioneer work in construction and develop- 
ment of high-speed steam engine; 1915, to Dr. 
James Douglas, for achievement in mining metal- 
lurgy, education, and industrial’ welfare; 1916, to 
Dr. Elihu Thomson, for achievement in electrical 
invention, in electrical engineering and industrial 
development, and in scientific research; 1917, to 
Dr. Henry M. Howe, for his investigations in metal- 
lurey: 1918, to J. Waldo Smith, for providing New 
York with water; 1918, to Gen. ore W. Goethals, 
as builder of the Panama Canal; 1920, to Orville 
Wright, for development of the airplane; 1921, to 
Sir Robert Hadfield, for invention of manganese 
steel; 1922, to Eugene Schneider, for development 
of ordnance (75-m. gun); 1923, to Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, for the invention of wireless telegraphy; 1924, 
to Ambrose Swasey, for achievement as a designer 
and manufacturer of instruments and machines of 
precision, a builder of great telescopes, 4 benefactor 
“ education, and the founder of Engineering Founda- _ 
tion. 


CORCORAN CALLERY OF ART; WASHINCTON, D. C. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, at Washington, 
D. C., founded and endowed by the late William 
Wilson Corcoran in 1869, solely for encouraging 
American genius in the fine arts, is a private cor- 
poration controlled by a Cotes Lean board of 
nine trustees. The ori 1 home of the institu- 
tion was at Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th Street; 
but in 1897 its collections were transferred to the 

resent building, designed by Ernest Flagg of New 

ork, and located at New York Avenue and 17th 
Street N. W. The value of the building and grounds 
connected therewith is approximately $2,000,000, 
and the present value of the collection is estimated 
at $1,500,000. The endowment fund amounts to 


$1,000,000. 5 

The collection of paintings is particularly repre- 
sentative of American artists. In addition, the 
gallery has examples of the French, Dutch, English, 


and other schools. The sculptures include casts 
from the antique and the Renaissance, and modern 
works, as well as original works in marble and 
bronze, There are over 100 original bronzes by 
Antoine-Louis Barye, French sculptor of animals, 
It is open to the public: Mondays, 12 M, to 4.30 
P. M.; other week days, 9 A. M. to 4.30 P, M.; 
Sundays, 1.30°to 4.30 P. M. 

The Gallery holds numerous exhibitions of paint- 
ings, sculptures, prints, etc.; and perhaps the most, 
important among these are the biennial E: 
tions of Contemporary American Oil Paint 

Ninth of which opened Dec. 16, 1923. 

The Corcoran School of Art, also € 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran, is open from 
May, inclusive, each year, with no 
only the expense of an annual e 
and materials to each student, 


368 U. S.—Washington Tomb; Pan-American Union; Clubs. 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE 


‘MOUNT VERNON,” on the west shore of the Poto- 
mac River, 15 miles. below Washington, belongs to 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. It was 
built in 1743 by Lawrence, half brother of George 
Washington. On the death of Lawrence and of his 
only daughter, George Washington inherited the 
estate. He had lived there since 1747. He died and 
was buried there in i799. In 1753 John Augustine 
Washington offered it for sale. A patriotic daughter 
of South Carolina, Ann Pamela Cunningham, de- 
voted’ herself to raising $200,000 required for the 
purpose. In 1856 the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union was incorporated (it had existed 
since 1853); with Miss Cunningham as regent, and 
vice regents representing 12 States. Contributions 
were solicited and popular support was enlisted. 
The full sum was in hand before the end of 1859; and 


TOMB OF WASHINCTON. 

in 1860 Mount Vernon became the property of the 
association. A further fund was provided for per- 
manent care and maintenance. Portions of the 
original estate that had been sold have been acq 

again; buildings which had fallen into ruin have been 
restored; the deer park under the 1 has been 
restocked; the mansion has been repaired; many 
articles of furniture and adornment have been 
restored to the several rooms; numbers of valuable 
relics and mementos of George and Martha Wash- 
ington and of their time have been deposited here, 
including the key of the Bastile, presented to Wash- 
ington by Lafayette in 1789. The area of the estate 


is 23734 acres. ‘ 
The regent is Miss Harriet Clayton Comegys, 
Dover, Del., elected 1909; there are 34 vice regents 


from as many States. 


em 


THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS. 


ne City Art Museum of St. Louis was estab- 
lished in 1879 and became a municipal institution 
in 1909. >The building is in Forest Park, 160x350 
feet, with forty-four galleries on three floors. 

The collections include paintings, prints, sculp- 
ture, textiles, arms and armor, furniture, metal 
work, Chinese, Japanese and Persian art, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman antiquities. The modern paint- 
ings include examples by American, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, British, Russian, Swedish, and Belgian 
artists: There is a small group of paintings by 
old Italian, French, Flemish and English masters. 
| The sculpture embraces examples by American 
and European artists. In the Chinese collection 


The Pan-American Union is the international 
organization and office maintained in Washington, 

- C., by the twenty-one American Tepublics, as 
follows: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, United States, 
‘Uruguay, and Venezuela. It 1s devoted to the 
development and advancement of commerce, 
friendly intercourse, and good understanding among 
these countries. It is supported by quotas con- 
tributed by each country, based upon the popula- 


PAN-AMERICA 


\ 
are ceramics, bronzes, jades, textiles, paintings and 
sculpture, representative of 


"the historic periods of 
Chinese culture. 


The department of European decorative arts 
includes Gothic and Renaissance tapestries, six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century French 
furniture, sixteenth century Italian furniture, 
eighteenth century English silveraand furniture, 
Limoges enamels, metal work, etc. 

The collection of classical antiquities contains 
Greek sculpture in marble and bronze, vases, glass, 
jewelry, mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, etc. 

The museum is open daily, except Christmas and 
ayes Year's days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Admission 
s free. 


N UNION. 
tion. The Union publishes a monthly bulletin 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. is a 
record of Pan-American progress. it also pub- 
lishes booklets on Latin-American cities, countries, 
and commodities. Its library, the Columbus Memo- 
rial Library, contains 55,000 volumes, 25,000 photo- 
graphs, 200,000 index cards, and a collection of 
1,600 maps. The Union is housed in a building 
erected through the gifts of Andrew Carnegie and 
the contributions of the American republics. 
Director-General—Dr. . Rowe; Assistant 
Director— E. Gill Borges. 


PROMINENT SOCIAL CLUBS IN BIG CITIES IN UNITED STATES. 


Atlanta—Aihletic, 37 Auburn Ave.; Capital Cty, 
Peachtree and Harris Sts. 

Baltimore—Arundel, 1000 N. Charles St.; Balti- 
more, No. 2 W. Madison St.; Country, Roland Park; 
Johns Hopkins, University Parkway; Maryland, 
Charles and Eager Sts.; Merchants, 206 E. Redwood 
St.; University, Charles and Madison Sts. 

Boston—Algonquin, 217 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Automobile, 100 Stuart St.; Boston Art, Newbury 
and Dartmouth Sts.; Boston Athletic, Exeter and 
Blagden Sts.; Chilton, 152 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Exchange, Milk and Battery March Sts.; Harvard, 
374 Commonwealth Ave.; Mayflower, 6 Park St; 
New Riding, 52 Hemenway St.; St. Bololph, 4 New- 
bury St.; Somerset, 42 Beacon St.; Z'avern, 4 Boylston 
PL; Tennis and Racquet, 939 Boylston S8t,; Union, 
8 Park St.; University, 270 Beacon St. 
Buffalo—Canoe, 508 Erie Co. Bank Bldg.; Coun- 
try, Main St.; Garret, 91 Cleveland Ave.; Park, Not- 
Lee Terrace and N. Lincoln Blvd.; Saturn, 417 
Delaware Ave. 

Charleston—Carolina Yacht: Charleston, 7 Meet- 


ing St.; Country. 
Chicago—Casino, 167 E. Delaware Pl.; Cazion, 
410 8. Michigan Ave.; Chicago, 404 S. Michigan 


. Ave.; Chicago Athletic Assoc., 12 8. Michigan Blvd.; 
Friday, 743 N, Michigan Ave.; Fortnighily, 203 
Michigan Ave.; Literary, 410 S. Michigan Ave.; 
South Shore Meaat 70th St. and the Lake; Union 
League, 69 West Jackson Blvd.; Woman's Country, 
410 S, Michigan Ave. 

Cincinnati—Business Men’s, Highth and Race 
Sts.; Commercial; Country. Grandin Rd.; Queen City, 
Seventh and Elm Sts.; University, Broadway and 
Fourth St. 

Cleveland—Country, Lake Shore Blvd.; Mayfield 
Country, 8. Euclid, O.; Roadside, Yale Ave. and E. 
91st St.; Zavern, $522 Prospect Ave.; Union, 1211 
suclid Ave.; University, 3813 Buclid Ave. 
on—Buz Fuz, W. First St.; Ciy, First and 
'S.; Country, Oakwood. 
<—College. 72 Peterboro St.; 
Farms; Detroit, 


Country, 

Fort and Cass Sts.; 

241 Madison Ave.; Detroit Boat, 

ide, 35 Atkinson St.; Twentieth 

umbia_ St.; Mae 1411 E. 
va, 518 Jefferson St. 


> 


_Los Angeles—California, 453 S. Hill St.; Jona- 
than, Pacific Electric Bldg.; University, 251 S. Hill St. 

Minneapolis—Minikahda, West Shore, Lake Cal- 
houn; Minneapolis, S. Second Ave. and 8th St. 

New Orleans—Boston, 824 Canal St.; Chess, 
Checkers and Whist, Baronne and Canal Sts.; Lowis- 
iana, Canal and Carondelet Sts.; Couniry, Napoleon 
Ave. and Metairie Ridge; Pickwick, Canal near 
Rampart St.; Round Table, 6330 St. Charles Ave. 
E Philadelphia—Acorn, 1618 Walnut St.; Ari, 220 
S. Broad St.; Art Alliance, Rittenhouse Sq.; Franklin 
Inn, Camac and St. James Sts.; Markham, 212 8. 
15th St.; Penn, 720 Locust St.; Philadelphia, 1301 
Walnut St.; Princeton, 1223 Locust St.; Rabbit, 
Belmont Ave. and West Park St.; en 215 8. 
16th St.; Rittenhouse, 1811 Walnut St.; St. Anthony, 
32 S. 22d St.; Sedgeley, Fairmount Park; Union 
League, Broad and Walnut Sts.; University, 1510 
Walnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Duquesne, 325 Sixth Ave.; Pitts- 
Bil and Sue ave. Dinlons iat Nat. Bank Bldg 

. and ve.; Union, 1s at. Bank Bldg.; 
University, 4439 Bigelow Blvd. 3 

Providence—Ar/, 11 Thomas St.; Hope, 6 Benevo- 
lent St.; Psi Upsilon, 4 Manning St.; Squantum 
Assoc., E. Providence; University, 219 Benefit St.; 
Wannamoiselt Country, E. Providence. 

Richmond—Commonwealth, 401_W. Franklin St. 
Westmoreland, 601 BE. Grace St.; Woman’s 211 3B. 
Franklin St. 

St. Louis—Commercial; Log Cabin, Clayton Rd.; 
Racquet, 476 N. Kingshighway; Round Table, St. 
Louis, 3663 Lindell Blvd.; University, 607 N. Grand 
Ave.; Wednesday, Taylor and Westminster Sts.; 
Woman's, 4600 Lindell Blvd. 

a St. Bae ee tot! 4th nee. bran ah Sts.; 
own. a ‘ouniru, Desnoyer «= University, Sum- 
mit and Ramsey Sts. is ides 

San Francisco—S8ohemian, Post and Taylor Sts. 
Century, Franklin’ and Sutter Sts.; Fanuly, 
Powell St.; Francisca, 560 Sutter St.; Pacific Union, 
1000 California St.; Town and Country, 218 Stockton 
St.; University, Powell and California Sts. 

Savannah—Chatham Hunt, Cotillion. 

Washington—Alibi, 1806 I St.; Arm; 
1520 H. S8t.; 
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. - NATIONAL CEOCRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASHINCTON, D. C. 
are (By the President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL. D.) 


i Founded in 1899, “for the increase and diffusion {| homes of the United States. These bullecins are 
-_ of geographie knowledge,”’ the National Geographic | furnished gratis to the press, and through tiem 
Society has filled such an impo t role in the | the society is able to interpret the geographic and 


2 historical backgrounds that give significance to 
encouragement of science and ifs application to | the news despatches from every corner of the globe. 


the needs of mankind that its membership now A further educational activity undertaken by 
exceeds 825,000. In the promotion of its work | the society in recent months is its Pictorial Geog- 
of increasing geographic knowledge the society | raphy. By means of a continuing series of loose- 
pioneered in the study of Alaska and the encourage- | leaf geographic text and pictures, prepared in 
ment of the opening up of that territory; sup-| recognition of the fact that the average map and 
ported Peary in his Polar work; investigated the | the technical phraseology of geographies mean 
roblems of vulcanism and seismology at Mont | little to children, the society is aiming to bring 
elee, Messina and in Alaska; explored the ruins | them mental pec ke of busy places, living peoples 
of the Inca country of the high Andes, unearthing | and beautiful landscapes and to portray to them 
its holy city, Machu -Piechu, and the staircase | nature’s moods and processes in terms they under-— 
farms of the Incas, which far eclipse the Hanging | stand and forms they enjoy. Another activity of 
Gardens of Babylon; studied the history of the | the society in the diffusion of geographic knowledge 
Ice Age, as exemplified in the glaciers of Alaska; | is the publication of books, maps and monographs 
discovered the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, a] on subjects of first interest. Its map of the war 
vast area of steaming spouting fissures. zone in France was readily used by American — 
As a result of the society's discoveries this area | officers at home and abroad; and the War De- 
has been created a National Monument by Presi- | partment has adopted its map of Mexico as the 
dential proclamation. base for the army’s military map of that turbulent — 
In its recognition of the services to mankind | country. It has recently published new maps of © 
of those who labor to eg back the horizons of | Europe, Africa, South America, Asia, the United — 
geography, the society has awarded the Hubbard | States, and of the world. In 1917 the society 
Gold edal to Peary for his furthest North in | appropriated $20,000 and in 1920 $13,500 out of 
1906; to Amundsen for achieving the Northwest | its reserve fund, the money necessary to save from 
Passage and locating the North Magnetic Pole; | destruction the privately owned “Big Trees” in 
to Gilbert for his physiographic researches; to | Sequoia National Park, California, and had the — 
Shackleton for his Antarctic explorations; and | ground they occupy deeded in perpetuity to the 
to Stefansson for his discovery of a hundred thousand | United States for the benefit of posterity. More 
& square miles of territory in the Canadian Arctic. | recently the society and a group of its embers 
It also awarded special gold medals to Peary and | added a fund of nearly 3$100.000 for the preserva- 
_Amundsen for their attainment of the North and | tion of another large group of these big trees. ‘ 
South Poles, respectively; and to Gen. George W. For a review of the society’s scientific work in — 
Goethals in recognition of his service to the world | the past year reference is made to the article on — 
in the building of the Panama Canal. In its work | “Scientific Progress in 1924,” elsewhere in this 
of diffusing geographic knowledge the society relies | Almanac. The officers and editorial staff are: 
principally on its leading publication, the National | President and Editor. Gilbert Grosvenor; ice 
Geographic Magazine. That periodical goes into | President, Henry White; Vice President and Asso- 
950,000 homes, and also is made wide use of in the | ciate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, 
schools of the country in the teaching of geography.|O. P. Austin; Associate Secretary, George W-. 
Through the columns of more than 500 leading | Hutchison; Treasurer, John Joy Edson; Assistant — 
American daily newspapers and the large plate | Editors, William J. Showalter and Ralph A. Graves; 
matter syndicates the society’s geographic news | Chief of Illustrations Division, Franklin L, Fisher; — 
bulletins are reaching into more than half the! Chief of School Service, J. R. Hildebrand. wee’ 


AMERICAN CEOCRAPHICAL SOCIETY. A 
The American Geographical Society was estab- The Officers of the Society for 1924 are: President, 


lished in 1852 for the advancement of geographical | John Greenough; Vice Presidents, James B. Ford, 
Philip W. Henry, Aiexander Hamilton Rice; Foreign 
seienc>. It maintains a’large geographical library, ap ani Secretary, Professor William Libbey; 
an extensive collection of maps and a yearly program | homestic Corresponding Secretary, W. Redmond Cross; 
of lectures. pe di | nar hpamad (ert lps pr Eble 
In recognition of special distinction in the field enry Parish. e headquarters are loca’ at 
of exploration and geographical research the Society ag ile, at 156th Street. Dr. Isaiah Bowman is 
awards three gold medals: the Cullum Geographical | “The following is the offical list of winners of the — 
Medal and the Charles P. Daly Medal for dis-| medals of the American Geographical Society. 


tinguished geographical service in any field, and AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
the David Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded MEDALS. 

' by the Hispanic Society of America, for scientific CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL 

; achievement in the geography of the southern WINNERS. } 
hemisphere. : 1896, Robert E. Peary; 1897, Fridtjof Nansen; 


From November, 1917, to December, 1918, the 1899, sir John Murray: 1901 a 2. uondenbs 
i the headquarters of the body 02, A. Donaldson Smith; , Luigi Amedeo, 
on en cn The Sauer, which later at- | Duke of the Abruzzi; 1904, G. von Neumayer; 
tended the Peace Conference in Ape ayo the ane a Heat Be aga reticiee Re son ied 
rritorial and economic ober ell; c. . Morr! . ys es 
peat he ie Di ls jptanin Moreno; reve on “ i ee Pek eg 
1} of research in the geopgraphy of | Wagner; +. Jn, ele ie arcot; en 
Hist amas Ammoctens inaugurated by the Bowety in | C. Semple; 1914, Sir John S. Keltie; 1917, Geo. W. 
1930. is being advanced satisfactorily. Its pub- | Goethals; 1918, Frederick H. Newell; 1919, E. 
lished results include monographs, articles, hand- | de Margerie; 1919, Henry F. Osborn; 1921, Albert 
books, and maps, the principal feature being a map I., Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Reeves; 
of Hispanic America on the millionth scale, drawn 1924, Jovan Cyvijic. ‘ 
' and printed in close conformity with the standards CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL WINNERS. » 
, of the International Millionth Map of the World. 1902, Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor. Thoroddsen; 
When completed this map will comprise approxi- | 1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W. Rockhill; 
mately 100 sheets, a number of which have already | 1909, Chas. Chaille-Long; 1910, Grove Karl Gilbert; 
appeared. 1912’ Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfred H. Brooks, 
A School of Survey has recently been inaugurated | 1914’ Albrecht Penck; 1915, Paul V. de Ja Blache; 
under the Society’s auspices. Its purpose is to give 1917, Geo. G. Chisholm; 1918, Vilhjalmur Stefansson: 
instruction in modern methods of geographical 1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, Bir &, Youn as 
a (survey. ; band; 1922, BE. de K. ngwell; , Adolphus 
Bg, ric ceemnsP htt erin, the Society's caries, |W. Gresty: 1024, Claiide H. Birdseye, | 
riodic: evo 
‘Original at cles, notes, and book reviews. The | DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL 
Society also publishes a Research Series and a series - WINNERS. ; 
of special publications. Each Fellow is entitled 1916, Sir Douglas Mawson, 1917, Theodoyg 
annually to a complimentary copy of a book pub- | Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Wicente Ballivian; 
lished by the Society. The New York Wk Book, Candido Mariano, da Silva Rondon, 1920, 
published by the Society in 1923, is an illustrated. | Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 192: 
. trampers’ guide to the vicinity of New York City. Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild. 
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The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 
United States to found an institution for the ‘in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
From the income of the fund a building, known as 
the Smithsonian Building, was erected. on land 
given by the United States, ; 

The Institution is legally an establishment, having 

as its members the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of 
Regents consisting of the Vice President, the Chief 
Justice, three members of the Senate, three members 
of ‘the House of Representatives, and six citizens 
of the United States appointed by joint resolution 
of Congress. 
é The Regents are empowered to accept gifts 
Br without action of Congress in furtherance of the 
ta purposes of the Institution, and to administer 
‘ trusts in accord therewith. The Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution is its executive officer and 
the director of its activities. ; 

The Institution maintains a library, numbering 
over 1,000,000 volumes, which consists mainly of 
transactions of learned societies, and _ scientific 
periodicais. While the body of the library is de 
posited in the Library of Congress and accessible 
to all its readers, a working library is maintained 
at the Institution. 

The Institution has charge of the National Mu- 
sSeum, the National Gallery of Art, including the 
Freer Gallery of Art, the International Exchange 
; Service. the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
art National Zoological Park, the Astrophysical Obser- 
f vatory, and the United States Regional Bureau 
i for the International Catalogue of Scientific Liter- 


ature. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
ey natural history, geolozy, paleontology, archaeology 
and ethnology of America, and has collections 
a illustrating American history, includi large war 
D collections illustrative of the part taken by the 
_ \ United States in the recent conflict, as well as many 

- 


United States—Smithsonian Institution; Independence Hall. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


series relating to the arts and the industrial arts. 
It is an educational and research museum, and 
issues scientific publications. ‘ 

The National Museum occupies three special 
structures, built in 1881, 1911 and 1917, respec- 
tively, containing, 650,000 square feet of floor space. 
The amount of the annual appropriations made by 
Congress for the support of the Museum for the 
fiscal year 1925 is $584,792. z 

The buildings are opened to the public 9 A. M. 
to 430 P. M., week days, and, in addition, the 
Natural History Building at the foot of Tenth 
Street is opened Sundays, 1.30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. 

The National Gallery of Art contaims numerous 
important art works acquired by the Smithsonian 
Institution during the first half century of its exist- 
ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 
and engravings from George P. Marsh; more recent 
are the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Italian masters; the Ralph 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian, 
English, French, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 
William T. Evans collection, comprising 150 exam- 
ples of the works of contemporary American artists, 
and numerous collections of minor importance; also 
the great gift of Charles L. Freer, comprising rich 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art in every 
branch, with many paintings ,and etchings by 
Whistler, and the famous “Peacotk Room,” besides 
eye a works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, and 

Tryon. 

The Freer collection is:administered as a separate 
unity of the National Gallery and occupies the 
building furnished by the donor. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, for the study of 
the American Indian; the International Exchanges, 
for the exchange of governmental and scientific 
publications between the United States and foreign 
countries; the Asirephysical Observatory for the 
investigation of radiation phenomena; the National 
Zoological Park, at Washington, containing about 
1,500 animals, and the Regional Bureau of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, for 
the preparation of a classified index to the current 
scientific literature of the United States, are also 
branches of the Institution. 


Independence Hall was at first called “The State 
B House of Pennsylvania.’ It now comprises the 
irs main or central building (Independence Hall), two 
arcades connecting it with two two-story build- 
ings called the Wings or Province Halls, and two 
separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, the 
other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Fifth 
Street and the other on the corner of Sixth Street, 
facing on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, The 
State House group of buildings was designed and 
: built. by Andrew Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
i who bought the land, for which he created a trust 
| Congress and City Halls were in Hamilton’s original 
scheme of the State House group, but were not 
built until after the close of the Revolution. The 
group .of buildings covers a frontage of 396 feet 
on Chestnut Street. 
; The original building (Independence Hall) in the 
ry group was begun in 1732 and was opened and first 
- ut to use in September, 1736, when William Allen, 
ayor and prominent merchant of Philadelphia, 
gave a dinner to the citizens, In October, 1736, 
the Legislature, of which Benjamin Franklin was 
clerk, moved into the completed part of the struc- 
ture, then known as the ‘‘East Room.” In June, 
1753, Pass & Stow placed in position in the State 
House steeple the Liberty Bell, weighing 2,080 
pounds. The State House was practically com- 
pleted in 1759. Here are some of the historical 
events that have taken place in Independence Hall: 
June 15, 1775, Washington accepted his appoint- 
ment as General of the Continental Army, 
July 4, 1776, Colonies issued the Declaration of 
Independence. 
July 15, 1776, convention to form a new Con- 
stitution for Pennsylvania met here. . 
September 11 and October 4, 1777, American 
officers captured at the Battles of Brand e 
and Germantown were held prisoners in the building 
by the British. 
Congress, which convened in Independence Hall 
March 4, 1777, left again on September 18, 1777; 
returned July 2, 1778, and continued to sit there 
until the close of the Revolution. 
July 9, 1778, the Articles of Federation and Union 
‘tween the States were signed in Declaration 
ber by elght States. The five remaining 
signed later, the last, Maryland, on March 


'787, the Federal Convention to frame 


ae _ INDEPENDENCE HALL NATIONAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 
PK (Data supplied by Wilfred Jordan, the Curator.) 


a Constitution for the United States assembled, 
sitting until September. 

December 13, 1787, the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion met to ratify the Philadelphia Constitution. 

In 1824 Lafayette was given a reception there. 

December 6, 1790, the Congress of the United 
States occupied the County—Building, now known 
as Congress Hall, one of the Independence Hall 
group, and remained there until the seat of Gov- 
ernment was removed to Washington in 1800. 

March 4, 1793, George Washington was inaugu- 
rated in Congress Hall, at the beginning of his 
second term as President; and John Adams was 
inaugurated there March 4, 1797. The-House of 
Representatives occupied the lower floor and the 
Senate the second floor. 

February 7, 1791, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held its first session on the seeond 
floor of the City Building, now known as Old City 
Hall, one of the Independence Hall group, and 
Stayed there until August 15, 1800. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania sat on the second floor of 
the building also. The City Building was used as 
the municipal headquarters until March 27, 1895. 

In 1816 the City of Philadelphia bought the 
entire property. 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washingten 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open 
as a public historical museum July 4, 1876, al- 
though parts of this building were used as a museum 
as early as 1790. Cost of its annual upkeep is 
$25,000. Its art collection, made up in the main 
of original pictures of celebrities of Colonial and 
Revolutionary times, is worth over $500,000. The 
museum collection consists of furniture, manu- 
scripts, musical instruments, water colors, missiles, 
maps, coins, currency, weapons, metals, ints, 
wearing apparel, utensils, and books. 

There are no pay days. The National Museum 
is open to the public daily throughout the year, 
from 9'A. M. to 4 P, M,, Sundays, 1 to 4 P. M. 
except Christmas and Thanksgiving. The National 
Museum, Independence Hall group, is located on 
the south side of Chestnut Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth Streets, and can be reached from the 
central hotel district and the railroad stations by 


trolleys or subway trains. A series of free bulletins 


is issued, which will be mailed upon request. 
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. Terrace, Brookline, Mass.; 300; Pres. Rev. Charles 
» F. Dole, D. D., 14 Roanoke Ave.. Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Sec., Rev. Henry W. Pinkham. 

Accountants, Amer. Inst. of (1887), 135 Cedar 
St., N. Y. C.; 1,866; Pres., E, E. Gore, 111 West 
Monroe St., Chicago; Sec., A. P. Richardson, 135 
Cedar St., N. ¥. C. 

ipa Cotonial Order of (1894), 103 E. 86th St., 
N. C.; 125; Chan., Schuyler Schieffelin, 113 
E. 2ist St., N. Y. G.; Recorder, C. Wickliffe 
Throckmorton. 

Actors’ Church Alliance (1917), Church of the 
Transfiguration (Little Church Around the 
Corner); Hon. Pres., Bishop Manning; Pres., Geo. 
Arliss; Gen, Sec., Rev. W. E. Bentley. 

core rite, Assoc. (1913), 45 W. 47th 8t., 

C.; 12,000; Pres., John Emerson; Sec., 
Panik Gillmore. 

Actors’ gr re League (1919) Fade St., 
Ne x: ©. 400; Pres., Henry Mill va , Howard 

Gicraeet Fund of America (1882), 701 7th Ave., 
N. Y¥. C.; 7,368; Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec., 
W. C, Austin. 

Actuarial Soc. of America (1889), 256 B’way; 
348; , A. B. Wood, Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, Montreal; Sec., John S. Thompson. 

Actuaries, Amer. Inst. of (1909), 305; Pres., 

= Percy H. Evans, Northwestern Btee Life In- 
| surance Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec., R. C. Mc- 
Tanke: Equitable Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, 


Tow 

Hirer vistas Clubs of the wert Figen goo td d (1909). 
383 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; 3 
Holland; Sec., Jesse H. Neal. 

Advertising Managers, Assoc. of Newspaper 
Classified (1919); 200; Pres., John L, 
Register-Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., At. 
Miller, Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aeronautic Assoc., agit bg na S.A.,; ae (1922), 
Washington, D. C.; 4,200; F. Patterson; 
Sec., Dudley _M. Outealt, Pies “a Hat, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Agassiz Assoc, Arcadia (1875), Sound Beach, Conn; 
ao srewere, F. Bigelow; Sec., Miss Nellie P. 


Albany Tas. and Historical and Art Soc. da79t), 

‘ashington Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 7 

Dr. John M. Clarke; Sec., Laurence N: McKinney. 

Alsaciens-Lorrains d’ Amerique, Assoc.,Generale 
des (1916), 46 W. 46th St., N. Y. 'G.; 1,500; 
Founder, Clement Rueff; Sec., Felix Wildenstein. 

American Academy in Rome (1894), vide Park 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., William R. ge irector, 
Gorham PR Stevens, Rome, Italy; Sec., Roscoe 


Guernse; 

Pesce the * Constitutional League rh: 27 
William St., N. Y. C.; 125; ney Ex. Com., 
Everett P. Wheeler; Sec., He ait Ke 

American Defense Soc., Inc. (1915), 154 Nassau 
St., N. Y¥. C.; , Elon H. Hooker; 
Sec., C. M. Penfield. 

American Federation of oes oo 1741 Aes 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; , Robert 


De Forest; Sec., Miss Teil Mec! 

American Federation of Labor A . F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Pres,, ‘Samuel Gompers; 
Sec., Frank Morrison. 


(1897), 132 re 
kGthat.s Ne Y¥. C7. 1, ; Preg.-Gen., John J 
Lenehan. 192 B'way, N. Y. G.; Sec., Santiago 


Merchant. Marine Library_ Assoc. 


American 
P G92), 82 Beaver St., N. Y. C.; 350; Director, 
A rl W. Sip ein Sec., H Harrison W. Carver, 
‘in Socs. Library, 29 W.39th St., N. ¥.C. 


" Eng: 

ae mnenicns | Oriental Soc. (1788); Pres.,. “Alpert ee 

ys Clay, Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

American-Scandinayian Foundation (1911), 25 
W. 45t) C.; 6,000; Pres., Hamilton 
Holt; Sec., 


James 
American University Union 5 Journalism 
Bidg., Sopa Univ. Board of 
Seg) res degra Judson, 3. Jackson P PL, Wash- 
on, D. C5 
Am ican wore Nat’! Soe of "8975 314 shee 
. SN ashingto £300; of 8 -Gen., Rea’ 
. 


> N. ¥. 


vs ar Preskiin 5. Ae seakerts os. NA Beserder 
0 Gen., Lieut. Milo C. ae ers. 
American Wars, Soc. 1897), eens and 
eee ea 

; ander, Lieut. .Co am 

d 55th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Clarence R. Manning, 
A iat tain St., N. Y. C, 


“ ABSOCIATIONS | AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


year of establishment. is in parentheses. The other figures are those of membership. For organiza- 
his list, see Index. Some in this list appear elsewhere with more detail. e se rey 


Abolish War, Assoc. to (1915), 7 Wellington / Americans, United Order of (1898), 301 Colby- 


Es Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; 10,285; Nat. Pres. 9 y 
C. Sherrard, Ries No. La Salle St., Chicago, DS” ae 


1904 ee Lh ' 
Club Bldg., 46 B. 50th Y @: 000; Pres rp eae 


G. G. Christman, 266 Afariaation? tes B ‘yn Ney 
‘A. Sommer, 240 Irving Ave., B’kiyn, N.Y. 

Fae cae pean League of N. Y. State (1913); 
209 W. 107th St., ae y Ae Pres., Je! 
M. Burnett; Sec., Miss 8, Carlen. : 

Sate E poranicy League *(1902), Ware, Mass.; 

0,000; Pres., Roland D. Sawyer; Gen. Sec., 
Richard D. Sawyer. 

Antiquarian Soc., eras (181). Worcester, Mass.; 
235; Librarian, C. 8. 

Anti-Saloon League of Amer, r_ (1893), Westerville, 
Ohio; Gen. Supt., pe ie McBride; Sears Hon. 
S. E! Nicholson, LL. . 532 17th St., N. W., ~ 
Washington, D. C. 

Anti-Saloon League of N. Y. ee Suite 701, ae 
370 5th Ave., Kel C.; Pres shop A. WwW. * 
Leonard, LL. N03" Morris St Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
Supt., Arthur re Davis; Sec., Rev. Frederick L. “ 
Fahley, 287 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 

oP cone 115. 
ro 


Anglers Toueek. Inc., United 


mnie Hobson_ 


mi 


Arbitration Soc. of ” Amer., Inc. 
B'way, N. Y¥.C.; 1,200; Act. Pres., Moses 
man; Exec. Sec., J. W. Slai ght. 

Archaeological Inst. of Amer. Gate Wasnt C 
ton, D. C.; 2,000; Pres., Prof. R. Ae. ance goltin, 
N. Y. Univ.,'N. ¥: Cs ‘Sec., Prof. 

Archery Assoc. of the U. S., Nat'l Osta, ae ‘Old 
South Bldg.. Boston, Mass.; 150; Pres., Homer S. 
ste hy lor, Box 239, Greénfield, Mass.; Se¢., Louis Cc. 


Architects, Amer. Inst. of (1857), Octagon House, 
i 41 N.Y. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.j 
850; Sec., Edwin H. Brown ‘ 
Rckprces: N. ¥. Soc. of (1906), 29 W. 39th St., 
N. ¥. G.: Pres., James Riely Gordon, 507 5th 
Ave,, N. Y. C.; "Sec., Arland W. Johnson. 
Architects, se. of Beaux-Arts (1894), 126 B B 
75th St., N. Y. C.; 252; Pres., John Mead Howells; _ 
Sec., ation G. Levi. a 
Architectural Behar of N. (1880), 215 W. | 
57th St., N. Y. C.; 850; Pres., Harvey W: tre 
130 W. 42d St., N. ¥. Cs Leon V. 
Arion Singing Soc. of Bklyn” 165), Biklyn, 
N oehle; Sec., R. 


. Y.; 650; Pres., Dr. Carl E. 
Fischer. us 

Army and Navy Union, U. S. A. GeRS}. i241 i 
Juanita St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 33,500; N; eee uy 
mander, Henry Ebert; Sec., Jerome B. Sande’ 

Army of the Potomac, Soc. ‘of sdf 718 “ ah 
St., B’klyn, N. Y.; 225; Sec., Charles A. SI i 
B’klyn, NL Ss 

Army of Santiago de Gate, Soc. of the (1898), ps 
The Ontario, Washington, D. vee ; See., Col. 
Charles A. Williams, or ee ., Apts "205, The 


Ontario, Washington, D - 
Art Alliance of Amer. doi, 65 He 56th. Sti, * 
C, Oswald; Sec., he 


N. Y. C.; 1,000; ey Jo 
Harriet E. Brew 

Art Center, Inc. (1920) 65 E. 56th St., N. Y. Kor + 

Pres., Mrs, Ripley Hitchcock; See., Wilford 8. 
onrow. * 

Art Society of N. ¥., Municipal (1892), 119 B 
19th St., N.Y..C.; 600; ’ Pres., Taber Sears; Sec., } 
Herbert B. Keen 

Art Students’ League of N._Y¥. (1875), 215 Ww. 
57th St., N. Y. C.; 2,137; Pres., Gifford Beal; 
Sec., Marion Freeman. 

Arts and Letters, Bape Academy of A 4 a 
W. 155th St., N. C.;_50; Pres., i 
Sloane, eater N.S; Sec, Hon. soe 
Underwood Johnson 

Arts and Reece) Nat'l Inst. (1898), 633 W. 155th — 
St., N. Y.C.; , John C. van Dyke, Ee 
Brunswick, N. 2 'Sec., Dr. John H. Finley, N. ¥. 


Times, N. Y. C. 

Associated Press sip esl Madison Ave., N. Y. 
C.; 1,250; Pres., Frank es, ashington 
Star, Washington, D. C.; Gan. anager, Frederick 


Roy Martin; Sec., Melville B. Bre ne. a - 

Astronomical Soc., Amer. (1899), Madison, Wis.; 
400; Pres., W..W. Campbell; Sec., weet Stebbins. 

Athletic Union of U. S., ‘Amateur (1888), 3 
B'way, N. Y ; 1,107, 249; Pres., Wm, C. Suter 
Boston ni Athletic pion Boston, Mass.; Sec., 
Frederic. obien. 

Audubon Socs., Nat’l Assoc. ote 905) hich] 
Biway, N. ¥. Cs ; 805,000; F Pres., D ae 


meena 1920) Pon Ee “T7th St. 
th uild 7 
Aushors Ailes Duer Miller; Sec., 


L of Amer., Inc. ( 9 aH 
Ane y ome Pres., Ellis Parker Butler; Seer. 


Eric Schuler. 


Amer. asi6), Bible House, Astor Pl., 


Nucomobile Assoc., Amer. (2902), hes 16th St., | Bible Soc., 


Marquette Bldg., co phrolt, ‘Mich.:; rae 
Kae Agsoc., N. ¥. State (1903), 108 State} 349; Pres., Prof. R. mayen Meadville, Pa.; 
“st, Albany, N. ¥.; 45,000; Pres., Peter G. Ten Bere ro Rt Cadbury, Buckingham PI. 
“Bye, 74 Chiapsl St, Albany, N peritonitis Big Brother and Big Sister ‘Federation, Inc. 
A bile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Nat'l 
“isis, 366 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; 110; Gen. ig. Broek ald; Sec., Rowland (os BRIE. Woah 
i Ae Man., Alfred Reeves; Sec., A. J. Brosseau. a: Me pita ere ne. on 2: Front 
Automobile Club of N. ¥. (1918), Hotal Ansonia, 137 ye sad ast. N. S Gc: Rigo a reCny. 
N.Y. G.; 10,000; Sec., L, Smith, Auto Club of N.Y. | ping, NO “ Absor. for” he tio05), Mit B. 59th 
| Automotive Engineers, Inc. » Soc. of Ae ke 29 St., N- : 2.000; Pres., Dr. John H. Finley; 
Bi eae oe ae ae Ce eon > Pres., H. M, Crane;| — Se¢., Miss D: "EB. Rogers. f A 
Bi ; r arks' 
ORO eee Assoc., Inc. (1886), Brandon, Blue Goose, Ancient and pone ienie Grae oe 
Vi-; 2,006; Pres., James W. Linn, ‘Manhattan, | (1906), 213 Caswell Bloc waukee, 3 
j Kan.: Sec i. Burlingham f 10; PR er ioe F. _Statiord, Sen te aaad. 
_) Aztec étub of 1847 (1847). P. O. Box 1704, Wash- 8 fice, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago; Sec. Peli ret 
“ington, D. ©.; 235; Pres., Brig. Gen: Charles Henry | B’2ai_ B'rith, Ind. ae Dist. No. ear -* )» 
Martin, Washington, D. C.; Sec., Major Edgar 2307 B'way, N. Y.C.; ee Pres., eee as ri- 
‘Erskine Hume, U.S.'A., Surgeon General's Office, cant, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Max Levy. 
__ War Dept., Washington, 1D aN Boat Owners Anace. ee N. Y. (1914), 80 
Bacteriologists, Soc. of Amer. (1899), 1,250: Broad St., N. Y. C.; 135; *Sec., Ernest poe g 
eens Mts Hate: ont of peat, | Bolamuan Comer ot ae! Mode ot 
. oe f rman, orne s Naw CS a 
Uni. ithaca, N.Y.” . 70th 'St., N. ¥. C.: Se¢., A. Greg 


“Uni., Ithaca, N. Y. 
>c., Ami 5), 110 E. 42d St., Book Publishers, Nat’l Assoc. Kes "(1919), 334 
- Bankkges Ae Ot na sili Nw 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 60; Pres.» John, Macrae, 681 


ows 5 oe he z +5) herd: 
Ne Gian 22 00t i or ae Ilka “e. 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec arion Humble. 


_ Fitzwilson. Bookfellows, Order’ of Cigisy, 4 1917 Blackstone 
P1058, aa ‘ peat Investment. site ave. » ,Chleago, IL; 5, 100; Clerk, Flora Warren 
e St. cago, S. ey mour 
30 W. Prentiss, 42 Bway, N.Y. G; Sec. | Booksellers Assoc., Amer: (1900), 9-15 Park Pl., 
ia oldnversrlak ‘R. Fento. _Y. C.; 775; Pres., Walyet V. McKee, Sheenan’s 
Bankers “Kesoe., N. Y. State (1894), 128 B’way, Book Shop, Detroit, Mich.; Sec., Miss Belle M. 
N. Y¥. C.; 1,165; Pres., Charles E. Treman, Ithaca, Walker. 
Sec., Edward J. Gallien, Boot and Shoe terns Nat’l, Assoc. of 
: Amer. Inst. of (1900), 110 E. 42d St.. the U. S., aS a 905), Room 1224, 342 Madison 
een hn eee Pres., Edwin V. Krick, Mercan- BVGi, Wo he 350; Pres., John C. McKeon, 
~ tile Trust Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Sec.,-Richard Laird, Seanotiar’ "& Co., aa acd Market Sts., 
| OW. Bill. Bawls. lies Bec, Dudley Ss a ee ae 
) G ntion, Board of Education of the anical Soc. 0 mer ? 
bee: pink Cora cation, Boa pon N. Y.G.; 21; Sec., Ags Oe. Boyce Thompson wag ON Poukers, 
reno Boy Ra rs Gt Ameen” Goldy, 10’ W. 23d St. 
iY Bag stist Convention, Home Mission Board of ngers _ 0! mer > “7 
‘9 po cet (1845), 1004 Healey. Bldg. Atlanta, N. G.; 87000; Chief Guide, Emerson Brooks; 
hee ; Sec., B. Gray; Rec. Sec., W. H. Major, 
igh © 580° “Capitol nk, Atlanta, Ga. 
¥e) Met; rere Convention; Northern (1907), 5109 
oe Peres aokee St. Louis, Mo.: Pres., C..S. 
it Shank, rnd Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Sec., 
tla, Rev aya CB 
Res amreh ahs Mision Soc., Amer. (1814), 276 
N. Y..C.; Pres., Prof. Frederick L. 
‘Anderson, D. D., Newton Center, Mass.; Sec., 


“2 


aba, “Charles E. Hawkes. 

oat ‘Scout Foundation of Greater N. Y. (1922), 
220 W. 42d St., ARR OS ; 42; Pres., Frank D. 
iRoosevelt, 120 B’way, N. ¥. C.; Sec., Arthur W. 


Boy Scouts of of Amer. (1910), 200 5th Ave., N. ¥. C.; 

Sa a ir Colin H. Livingstone; Ghivt Scout 
Exec., James E. West. 4 

Boys’ Club ae ero roan Bat enaray Central 


Wiliam B. Lipphard. Brewers’ peo u (1862), 50 Suaion Sa., 

W: ks . , > 

“apelse eo ra aoaeien hapa oe ae — ai aN MICs hig Pres. ro w. poesnshan., 2 Freeman 
Newar N 


ie ' “Montgomery. 144 Dartmouth ah Rochester, N. 
Treas., Miss A, M. Hudso 
“Bap fist Historical Soc., ee (1853), 1701 
~ Shestnut St., Phila., Pa.; Pres., 5. B. Meeser, 
it —e Crozer Theo. Seminary, Chester, Pa.; 
Seo. 8 v. H. W. Barras, D. D. 
fe Dads Home Mission Soc. Amer. (1832), 23 
B. 26th St., N. Y. C.; Chmn., Board of Managers, 
Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, D. Dy Sec., Rev. 


jBagelat. Publication Soc., Amer. (1824), 1701 
estnut St., Phila., Pa.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Gilbert 


q N.B 

o} eis Young People’s Union of Amer. sgh inae: 

r No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
x Mark F. Sanborn, Woodward and Pingree 

came ‘Detroit, Mich.: Sec., Edwin Phelps. 
Bar Assoc., Amer. (1878), 25,000; Pres., Charles 
Bee ans Sao Sec. of State, ‘Washington, pe Gy ePs 
ay William 'G. Coleman,’ 1405 Citizens Nat'l 

nk Bldg, ., Baltimore, Md. 

Bag As Cae ‘ aro 1889), Nat Sere St., B’klyn, 


Hug! 

Brith Abraham, Ind. Order of a ige7. 37 7th St., 

N. Y..C.; 140,000; Grand Master, Adolph Stern; 
Max L. Hollander, 

Broadway Assoc. (1912), ‘1465 ee (at 42d St. 
N.Y. O44 See Pres., George L. Slawson, 162 
7a St. 'N. Y. C.; Managing Director, John B. 

ratke. 

Bronx Board of Trade (1894), 137th St. and 3d 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,500; Pres., John M. Haffen; 
Sec., Charles E. Reid. 

Bronx County Bar Assoc. (1902), 1187 Wash- 
ington Ave., N. Y. G.; 305; Pres., Archie B. 


School No. 50, So. 3d St. and Driggs Ave. , B’klyn, 
N. Y.; 7,100; Pres., Oswald Schlockow; Sec., Miss 
Harriet E. Moore 

Brotherhood of Amer. (1847), 2410 Frankford 
Ave,, Phila., Pa.; 10,000; Supreme Washington, 
Charles C. Oliphant, Laurel, Del.; Sec., John Ruhl. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew (1886), Ears So. 19th 


Sec., reteue squin. St., Phila., Pa; 10,547; Pres., Edward H. hapa 
Bar Re By . State Ca 95 State St., 
Alban . aes Pres., William N. Dykman, Land Title Co., Phila.,'Pa.; Seo., G, Frank Shelby. 


Builders, N. Y. State’ Assoc. on (1896), ae 
ei Rochester, N. Y.; 1, ec., Harry 


ail tee, TGincinnath ok Ohi vist Sion Nes 0: 
a Ci a te} ation ? i. 
HC ellarius. , Suton: 


Building Trades Employers’ Assoc. (1903), 34 
W. 33d St. Y. 0; Pres., ane Ss. 
Faddis, 381° 4th Ave., 'NLY. Cs Sec., Harry A. 


Moss, 

Cie. ‘Fire Girls, Inc. (1912), 31 E. 17th St., 
N, + 160,000; eae. ae Oliver Harriman; 
Nat. ‘aeons Lester F. Sco 


any, 

177 Memebie & Mee ‘klyn, N.Ys Sec., Charles W. 
Walton, 

Bar of the City of N. Y., Assoc. of the (1870), 
42 W. 44th St., N. Y¥. G3 3,161; Se een 
W. Taft, 40 Walt St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Charles’ H 
Strong, 27 Cedar St., N. Y. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund (1891), Room 644, 233 
Bway. N. Y. C.; 18; Managing Director Bugene 
S, Banjamin: Sec., Max J. Kohler, 253 B'way, 


N. ¥..C. 
Bavarian Nat’l Assoc. of No. Amer. (1884), ee 
Bey Buffalo, N. Y.; 5,000; Pres., Phil. 


i B ste oly See Natl G a he oe f 1916), 70 t, N. As oi ae 
6 s er ms a Oomm ee for ’ mont, . . IN H eo 
% Ave., N N.Y. Cy ro Dr. William Tower, oO Eres. ne Sutherland. 


ey 5th Ave., N. ¥. C.; Sec., Alice B, Evans. 


a D. ©. 700; Thos. P. N.Y. ¥. C.; Pres., i. Francis Hyde; Sec., Frank a 
outhern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Biblical Literature an Exegesis, Soc. of (1880), = 


(1921), 1775 B’way, N. Y. C.; 68; Pres., George 


Canadian Club of N. ¥., Whe ee Hotel Bel- | 


te 


i 


a 


Cadet Annie se ees - 


ws peer ks 


= 
oo 
oS, 


iy “United ‘State 


D., ie We soth St NY Cs 
Gees at ‘Soper, Ph.D. ota 

_ Canners ocr Nat. ee 1739 H St., Weg 
Washington, D. Royal F. Clark, Sane 
Dam, Wis.; Sec., Frank B. Gorrell. 

Carnegie Endowment for Internat’! Peace (1910), 
2 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Hon. 
Elihu Root; Sec., James Broth Scott. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Com. (1904), 2307 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 21 trustees; Pres., W. J. 
Holland; Sec., F. M. Wilmot.. 

Carnegie Inst. of Washington (1902), 16th and 
P Sts.. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Dr. John 
C. Merriam; Sec., W. M. Gilbert. 

crete f Actuarial Soc. (1914), 75 Fulton St., 
N. Y. C.; 234 ; Pres., William Leslie, 151 5th Ave., 
N.Y. G.; Sec., Richard Fondiller. 

Catholic Alumnae, Internat’! Federation of 
beat Catholic BE of America, Wash- 

ington, ; 60,000: Pres., Mrs. Harry M. 
Benzinger, 11 F. Chase St., Baito., Md.; Sec., Miss 
tole ye A Colford, 1512 H St., NW. W., Washing- 
“on . 

Catholic Benevolent Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
Seg OR Ne Y.; 10,000; Sup. Pres., C. C. Keenan; 


Dunn. 

ay st Church Extension Soc., of the U.S.A. 
(190: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ll.; Pres., 
Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley; Sec., D. O'Brien. 

Catholic Daughters of Amer. (1903), 309 Genesee 
oe Utiea, N. Y.; 125,000; Sup. Reg., Miss Mary 

Duffy, 480 Clifton Ave., Newark, N. J.; Sec., 

Stiss Katharine M. Rosney. 

Catholic Educational Assoc. (1904), 1651 E. 
Main St., Columbus, Ohio; Sec. Gen., same address. 

Catholic Fraternal ities (1889), 185 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. (1871); Pres., John Merrill; 
Sec., Miss Agnes R. Reynolds. 

Catholic Order of Sager (1883), 30 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 130,000; High éniet Ranger, 
Thos. H. Cannon; Sec., Thomas F. McDonald. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Amer. 
(1872), Pittsburgh, Pa.; 100,000; Pres., Rev. J. G. 
Be: T. B.; Sec., Thos. E. ‘McCloskey, Dan- 


bury, Conn 
Catholic ‘Welfare Conference, Nat'l. (1919), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. ., Washington, 


D. C.; Chairman, Most Rev., Edward J. Hanna, 
oe D., 1100 Franklin 5St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Sec., Rev. John J. Burke, CG. 8. P. 

Catholic Women, Nat’t Council Ne 44% 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, G.;_ 15,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Michael Gavin, i Bast 65th St., 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Miss Agnes G. "Reg 

Catholic Writers’ Guild of reed (1919), 5 
West 71st St., N. Y. C.; 400; Pres., Thomas F. 
Woodlock, 128 Archer St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Sec., Thomas C. Quinn. 

Catholic Young Men’s ‘Nat’! Union (1875), os 
No. 15th St., Phila., Pa.; 163,000; Pres., M. 
Slattery, 830 No. 63d St., Phila.; Pope Jd Gort: 
gan, 41 Landur St., Providence, R 2 

Central Mercantile’ Assoc. (1912), {11 5th Ave. ¥ 
N. ¥. C.; 800; . J. E. Kean é 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of N. Y- 
es 65 Liberty St., N. C.; -2,062; Pres., 

k H, Ecker; Sec., Jere D. ‘Tamblyn. 


Frederic 
Chamber of Commerce, Boro of Queens, (1911), 
Long Island City, 


place ag pane Bridge Plaza, 
N. Y.; 1.250; Pres., George H. Willockson, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City; Sec., William 
J. Russell. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island eis 
Room ee Pape Bldg., Stapleton, 5. 485; 
Pres., A. Schwab; Ass’t Sec., Rita Chishoim: 

Chamber ie ‘Commerce of the ‘U. S. of Amer. 
(912), Washington, D. C.; 15, a Pres., Julius 

H Barnes, 42 B'way, N.Y. C.; Sec., D. A. Skinner. 

Charities Aid 4 ee n., N. Y. State A373), 105 E. 
22d St. 2,000; Pres., George F. Can- 
onel: 27 Witiam Dae. N, Y. C.; Sec., Homer Folks. 

harity Organization poe of the City of N. Y- 
OnteE) 105 BE. 22d St., C.;_ 7,207; Pres., 
Robert W. ae Forest, 30 Dont St., "nh. Y. C.; See. 
Lawson Pur 

Chautauqua Inst. (1874), Chautauqua, IN s./s Meer 

ur E. Bestor; Sec., Ernest H. Smith. 


Pres., 
- Ghemical at Eadagery, Fs eet of f.(1882), Amer. Section, 


. 52, 41s Amer. 800; Pres., Dr. Har. 
: ian 8. eos N. Ji See., “pr. Allen 
ogers, rooklyn, N 

"Ghemical Soc., Amer. (1876), 1109 G St, ah W.) 
‘Washington, D. C.; 1i,390. Pres., Baeke- 
Se ore Park, Yonkers, NY es P 

les 

Chicago Crime Gand. (1919), 21 .N. 4 Sal St., 

~ Chicago, Ill.;_ 130; Pres., Charles R.. Holden; 


x Sec.. Fred L. Rosshack. 


ssociations and Rowsatvess 
trol of ‘am, 370° Chit Conservation League of Amer. 


eC., 
‘ \ 


5 r bc P : , 
5 (-eae 


/ 


it 
oh RG CEA ee 5 
e! co a on pes B 
Raut ve Florence E. Hannenberg. \ 7 
ealth Assoc., Amer. (1923), 370 7th Av 
N. Y. C.: 4,537; Pres., Herbert ope Washing: 
an, Poe Gg Bx., Courtenay Dinwiddie, 370 
eC r 

133 BY Fist St. Sa eee ae 
Child Labor Committee, Nat’l (1904), 123) 

Mec. ‘inde ¥o% Ripe Chai wnat, Dr. 0 

indsay. ae 

me ay m. ent Hall, Columbia 
Colonial Was, Gen Soc. of (1892), 200 W. 58th © 

St., N. Y. C./ 3,600; Gov. Gen. WWD Ladd, 20 

Nassau St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Walter Geer. 
Children a the Amer. Revolution, Nat’l Soc. 

(1895), D. A. R. Administration Bldg., Washing- 

ton, D. G.; 20,000; Pres., Mrs. a nk W. Mondell, 

3147 16th’ St., N. W., ‘Wash., ‘C.; Sec., Mrs. 

Frank 8. Ray, "The New Berne, Washington, D.C, 
Children’s Aid Soc. (1853), 105 E. 22d St., Ns 


Pres., William C. Osborn, 170 B’way., y Fees 


Se., ©: Loring Brace. 

Children’s Village (1849), Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; 
350; Pres., Edmund Dwight: Sec., Henry H. Tift, 
452 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

Christian and Missionary anaes (1890), 260 
W. 44th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Rev. FP. H. Y 
William S. ‘Poling. oe Ss aed 

Christian Endeavor, United Soc. of (1881), 411 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; 4,000,000; Sec., — 
E. P. Gates. 

Churchwomen’s League for Patriotic Service, 
Inc., (1919), 130 E. 57th St., a Oy 
Henry G. Sanford, 109 E. 7ist St., INGE Oe Sec. 
Mrs. E. de Peyster Hormer, 863 Park Ave., N. Y. hy 


Cincinnati, Soc. of the (1783), 214 Chamber of 


Commerce, Baltimore, Md.; 1,080; Gen., 
Hon. Winslow Warren, 725 High St., Dedham, 
Mass.; Sec. Gen., John C. Daves. 


i 


“ 


“i 


Cincinnati, Soc. ‘in State of N. Y. (1783) 725) ee 


Broad St., N. Y. C.; 104; Pres., Francis Key Pendle- 
ton; Sec., William 8. Thomas, M. D. 


Citizens Union pi gne t City of N.Y. (1897), 177 f 


William St., N Chmn., 
Schieffelin; Sec., Walter Votbaadge Aga 
City Managers Assoc., Internat’l (1914), Room 


Wm. Jay 
hee ae yo 


1 


3, Fraser Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.;. 


350; Exec. Sec., John G. Stutz. 


ee. Committee (1924), 200 5th Ave., 4 


21; Chmn., Haden Emerson, M. D.; 


Cc 
Sec., Walter Laidlaw. 


Civic Assoc., American (1904), 905 Union Trust 


Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 2,000; Pres., J. Horace 
McFarland, Harrisburg, 


Civic Federation, Nat'l (1 


N. Pres., Alton B. pape Chmn,. Ralph 
M. Pasley. 

Ciyic Forum (1907), 123 W. 43d St., N. OF 
Chmn. of nas of Trustees, Alton B. Parker; jirec- 


tor, Robert Ex Ely. 


Pa.; Sec., Harlean James. 
900), ‘i Madison Ave., 


Civil Liberties Union, Amer. (1920), met pa Ave., ‘ <a 
IN. -X. id Sec., 


C.; Chmn., Harry F. Ward; 
Lucille B, Milner. 

Civil Service Employees at Phy Yards 
Stations, Nat’l Assoc. of U. S. (1908), 1874 
12th St., B’klyn, N. Y.; abt. 350; Pres., Fr: in 
Dew. Armour, 1826 E. 13th St., Bklyn, N.° 
Sec., H. Newton Neibling. 

Civil Service Forum (1906), 102,000; Pres. 
J. Prial, 1756 46th St., B’klyn, N. Yj Sec., 
R. Bradley, 2199 Cortelyou Rd., yn, nN. 

Civil Service Reform League, Marl (1881), 8 
W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Foulke; Sec., Harry W. Mar: 

Classical League, pe; iy), First Nat'l Bank 

pee Princeton, N. J.; 2, 


illiam 


39; Pres., James 8. Alprencer Sec., 
Dunham B. Sherer; Manager, Wm. J. Gilp 
Cloak and Suit Mfrs. Ass’n., Inc., pe Ny (1919), 
sooth Be erage NY Oss 1,000; Gen. Man.; H. 
, Robert Greenky, Romena Cloak Co., 
Be W2 25th St.:, N. Y. C. 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, N. Y- ae, 113 
Pearl St., *Y. ©.; 323; Pres., BH. F. Diercks; 
By Stroud, 


Supt., C. 
Colleges: Ass'n of Amer. Aes 111 5th Ave.. 
Y. C.; 279; Exec. Sec., Robert L. Kelly; See. 
Chas. N. 


Pere (1890), 65 Park Ave., 

Henry P. Loomis, 59 
6G; Meo. Sec., Miss Borrowe. 
Cor. Sec., Miss Anne 


Univ. 
Clearing House Ass’n., N. Y. (1853), 77 Cedar 
St.,.N.uX 2 Gi: 


“7 


ne ay "Dames of 

Ae? Bees 

’ 56th, 8t., : 

tbe EB. 34th &. N. 1Y¥./Ost 
Askew Sands 


a ' 


00; Pres., Dean Andrew — 
. West; Sec., Prof. Shirley H. Weber, Princeton ? 


ank — 


Cole, Oberlin College, ’ 


C.i Pres., William Dudley ; 


‘United States—Associations and Soeeties 


Colonial Dames of Amer., Nat’1 Soc. of the (1892) ezghemer. 5UN2 Y. Soc. “ (1907), Art 

Corashington. D. G.. 9,000; Pres., Mrs. Joseph R.| 65 E. 56th St. N. Y. C.; 40 00; “Pres. C ies B. 

Lamar, Muscogee Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; Mees Mrs. Upjohn; Sec., “Miss Jane Aes an 

Barrett Wendell, 358 Marlboro St., Boston, *Mass.| Criminal act N. Y. County Ass’n. of aa, 32 

Colonial sone and oe eee (1920) TALE mee Franklin St.,° Criminal Court Bldg., N. Y. C.; 
N. Y. C.; 100; Pres., Gov. Gen Frye Bar- 

ee Sec., H. G. Ambrose Sec., Chas. A. Hickey, 5 Chambers St., N. Y. CG. 
Colonization Soc., Amer. (1816), 516 Colorado Cotton Exchange, N. Y. (1870), 60 Beaver St.. 
_ Bldg., Washington, D. C.; ge Sr ate West, Y. C.: 450: Pres., Edward BE. Bartlett, Jr 

2701, Conn. Ave., Washington, D. : Sec., Paul a, Thomas Hale. 

Sleman. Cotton Manufacturers, Nat’l Ass’n., (1854), 80 
Colored People, Nat’ Ass’n_ for Advancement Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 1,007; Sec., H. C. 
of (1909), 69 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 100,000; Pres., Meserve, Box 5224, Boston, Mass. 

Moorfield Storey, 735° ‘Exchange Bldg., Boston, Court of Honor Life Ass’n. (1895), Spring and 
Mass.; Sec., James Weldon Johnson. Monroe Sts., Springfield, IL; 68,890; Pres., A. L. 
Golumbia University, Alumni_ Federation of Hereford: Sec., L. M. Dixo 

(1913), 116th, near B’way., 311 East Hall, Colum- | Credit Men, Nat'l Ass'n. of (1896), 41 Park Row, 

_bia University, N. Y. C.; 6,500; Pres., George R. N. Y. C.: 33: Sec., J. H. Tregoe. 

“Beach, 75 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J] Grop Protection’ Inst. (1920), Nat'l Research 

Sec., William T. Taylor. Council, 21st and B Sts., Washington, D. C.; 350; 
Commerciai Law League of Amer. (1895), 108 Chmn., Ww. C. O'Kane, Durham, N. H.; Sec., Paul 

8. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 9,000: Pres., Fred Moore. 

Blair Townsend, Nat. Bank of Arizona Bldg., Dairymen’s League Go-operative Assoc., 130 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Sec., Frederick A. Lind. Ww. St., N. Y. C.; Sec. 
ie Commercial Travelers of Amer., Order of United | pnante Soc., Ynternae'l Crone ‘a a To7th St., 

1888), 632 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 111,421; N.Y. C.: ‘Sec., E. F. Barker. 

upreme Counselor, W. D. Mowty, 925 Minne-| pante League of Amer., Inc. (1917), Nat'l Arts 
-_ sota Ave., Kansas City, Kan.; ae W. D. Murphy. Club, 15 Gramercy Park, N. Y. 200: Pres., 
“ot ‘mission Merchants of U. Nat’l League Rey. William John Murray: Sec., Paul Prodis. 


Daughters of Amer. (1893), 1002" Home Savings 
and Loan Bldg., Youngstown,sOhio; 125,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Mary Lear, 1700 Asquith St., Balti- 
more, Md.; Sec., Mrs. Julia T. Roth. 

Daughters of 1812, U. S. (1892), 523 East Capitol 
‘Ave., Little Rock, yes. 5,000; Pres., Mrs. 13 
— Sec., foe aon rae Weinmann, 2214 

4 ba attery St., Little Roc 5 

halon, ‘ Hayes. in W.' Kreeh; Director, poi the Amer. Revolution, Nael Soc. 

_Gompanions of the Forest of ROE: (1883), s ) emonal Contiiental Fiz us aN 

Bishop Bldg., 271 W. 125th St., N. Y. C.; 192,000; a #202, ghey a Mre. Anthony Wayne 

_ Supreme Sec., Me E. Poth. Coo way. 


st po tab of the Seog re: (1896), N. Y. C.; 
‘Composers, ors_and Publishers; Amer. | ““‘oo1- pres., Miss Julia G. McAllister, 49 W. 44th 


po N 

poe ok 10ND. sew. 45th St., N. Y. C.; 407; a 
pion ma @ Rosenthal; Sec., Charles K. Harris. St. NY “Co: ge bpp gtr Hinman, 35 W. 
Conte atSeremGhion peuaited Seo Now Cries’ | Daughters of the King (1885), Bible House, 

Boe) Tomaville, Ky.:As't to Sec. Mrs. WB.) “Astor-PL Gloom 84), N. ©. 6,000; Boon Barbar 

‘Kernan, 7219 Elm St., New Orleang, La. 

‘ongregational Sunday School Extension Soc., ere tela ve the Hornig SO) anne Soc. 
be ene “Ave., N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Ernest M. (1891), 15 W. 37th St.. N. ¥. 3,000; Pres. 


Bot ae 627 Munsey Bide. Washington, 
; Pres., Earl C. Stewart, 108 Callowhili 
naam R. 5S. French 
“Community Councils, City Parliament Bri Inc. 
con 2240 Municipal Bldg., N. ¥. C.; 45,000; 
¢ niel Dev. Harned, 


Gen., Mrs. eee, A. Tatham, iF Pleasant Plt. 


ai ’ Arlington, N. » Cor. Sec. Gen., Mrs. William 
Coniurers, A800. cee nad See ‘Hatey placksone L. ee ee "2351 Grand Concourse, No Yee: 
Oa a eae “Club, "299 W. 46th Sto. Nuwn Gs Dates be oe might rset State of tr Ms, 
vg Sylv le, FB 415, 80 “W: all St: ote! r, ‘g Seren Ts. 
eee mnt uisic,, Rm. Axel ©.-Thiseng, 151 E. 33d St, N.Y. C2 


N. 
apes and Brassiere Manufacturers. Den n ail — Dorothy Sterling Currier, 313 w. 102d St. ” 
‘the t.. Se (1907), 200 5th Ave., N. Y. N. Cc. 4 
) Pres Weingarten, care Weingarten Oe id | naughtess of (Union) Veterans, Nat'l Alliance 
“at ‘nigh Bi, Newark, N. J.; Exec. Sec., F. D. (1885), 1520 Bell Plain Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 38,500; 
Sat Pres., Mrs. Drusilla Ingalls Thayer; Sec., 
: Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. (1876), M. Katherine Compton, 5451 Michigan Ave., 
- Broad and Beaver Sts., N. Y. C.; 360; Pres., Chicago, Ill. 
-Thomas B. Maloney, 36 Beaver St, Lee A ok: eaf, Amer. Assoc. to Promote Teaching of 
. See., J. E. Lynch, 36 Beaver St., N. ¥. C. Speech to the (1890), 1601 35th St. 
rat? Congregational Ass'n, Amer. 853), 14 Beacon Washington, D. C.; Pres., Harris Taylor, 904 
 $t., Boston, Mass.; 192; Pres., Rev. Edward M. Lexington Ave., RY .Gs Sec., H.M. McManaway, 
-_ Noyer, Newton Center, Mass.; Sec., Thomas Todd. Staunton, Va. 
Congregational Church Building Soc., 287 4th | Deaf, Nat’ i Assoc. of ese School for the Deaf, 
' Ave., N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Ernest M. Halliday. Trenton, N. J.: 3,000; Pres., Arthur L. Roberts, 
tee ational Churches, Nat'l Council of, 358 BE, S9th St., _ Chicago, Til; Sec., Frederick Ae 
Ave., N.Y. C.; Sec. Rev. Charles E, Burton. Moore, 
“Congregact ational Conference, Inc., N. Y. (1914), | Deaf, Nat'l Piratcnsl Soc. of the (1907), 130 N. 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 15 directors; Supt., Rev. Wells St., Chicago, Lil.; 5,600; Pres., Harry CG. 
- Walter H. pata D. D; Sec., Willard P. Harmon, Anderson, 150 EB. Market St., Indianapolis, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y Ind.; Sec., Francis P. Gibson. 
Congregational Educational Soc., Congregational Dental Soc., State of N. Y. (1868), 3,200; Sec., 
jet Sorae Boston, Mass.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Frank M, A. P. Buckhart, 89 Genesee St., Auburn, Ws 
eldon, Descendants of Signers of the Decla 
Congregational Foundation for Education, 19 Independence, Soc. of the (1907) Phila, 
S$. La Salle St., Rm. 1312, Chicago, Tll.; Pres., Pa.; 400; Pres., Carl Magee Kneass, Widener 
_G. W. Nash; See., John R. Bennett. Bldg., Phila., Pa.; Sec., O. Hopkinson Baird, 
Congregational Home Missionary Soc., 287 4th 207 Walnut St., Piila., Pa. 
ve., N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec, Rev. Ernest M. Halliday. | Design, ere Academy of (1825), 175 W. 109th 


4 


Consumers” League, Nat'l (1899), Rm. 1129,156| St.. N.Y. CG; 290; Edwin, H, Blashfield 
5th Ave., N. G.; Pres. John R. Commons, af 175 W. 1 ‘ 3 
Uniy. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.: Sec., Mrs. aus ae cs ak 7 See 


Florence Kelley. 

Consumers’ League of N. Y- (1890), 289 4th Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; Pres., Mrs. Percy Jackson, 63 E. 52d 
8t., N. Y. Cs, Séc., Miss Lydia BE. Sayer. 

Cootie, Military Order of (1920) 616 N. 7th St., 
eat ge Kan.; 18,314; Supreme Commander, 
as Willard Kime; ‘Supreme Adjutant, Reuel W 

on. 


Disiese Soc., Amer. (1889), Warren Ho Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; 350; Pres. ”» William ‘Allen ‘Neilson, 
Smith’ College, Northampton, Mass.; Sec., Dr. 

Dickens Fellowship of N. 
ickens Fellowship o Y. (1905 ; 
Club, 119 EB. 19th St., N. Y. & ee ays 


8 


Miss Mary Wray, 1883 Vyse Ave. Fi 


oe eae ed * ee ate ie oS as ks ae ph 

an zg arlotte, N._C.; 1,100; s., A. W.| Downtown League (1917), 15 Park Row. 
MeLellan, New Orleans, La; Sec., W. D. Adams, ‘ 5 ; B 5 Segen: 
Box 222, Charlotte, N. ©. Bec. a Pom Cee iRopinso Py 


250; Pres., Ely Rosenberg, 38 Park Row, N. ¥. C.;_ 


Howard Duffield, a “sth Ave., N. ct aor ‘sec rd 


Cotton Assoc. Amer. (1919), St. Matthews, S. C.; | Disabled Ame t a 
500,000; Pres., J. S, Wannamaker; Sec., Harvie Ave., Cinoinail, es 9; 100, “as Nat 3340" Meiroce 
Jordan. Frank J. Irwin, ; Nat'l Aabitente R. A. 


: 
| 
7 


amt nisi @ N. - 
«5 IN. > Pres., Cransto: , 
” + cea St.. N. Y¥. C.; Exee. Sec. > Theodore 


Dramatists, Seer: (1919), 22/E. 17th St.. N. 
vats 300; Pres., Edw. C. Carpenter; Sec., Percival 

Druggists, Nat'l Assoc. of Retail (i898), 168 N. 
Michigan Bivd., Chicago, IIL; om C Chmn. 
Exec. Com., Julius H. Reimenschheider, 2916 
B'way, Chicago, DL; Sec., Samuel C. Henry. 

Drugégists Assoc., Nat'l Wholesale (1876), 51 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. C.; 713; Pres., G. B. Moxley, 
Kiefer-Stewart Co., 141 W. Georgia St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Sec., C. H. Waterbury. 

Druids, United Ancient Order of (1830), 14 W. 
Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 35, ; Supreme 
Arch., William F. Durr, 2231 4th New Orleans, 
La.; Supreme Sec., Charles G. N. Geider. 

Dutch reat Club (1903), Hotel Martinique, 
tsa np ee den pore B. Mallon; Sec., 

utgers eecker Jewett . Appleton & Co., 
35 W. 32d St., x. © i 


oe ny ehecrhay Order of (1898), Gumbel 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 518, ; Pres., Howard 
N. Ragland, Cincinnati, Ohio; ., J. 8. Parry. 


Eastern Star, General Grand Chapter, Order 
of (1876), Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C.; 
“Grand Matron, Mrs. Cora R. Franz, 700 Laura 
St., Jacksonville, Fla.; Grand Sec., Mrs. Minnie 
E. Keyes. 
Economic Assoc., Amer. (1885), Yale Univ., 
New. Haven, Conn.; 3,000: Pres., Wesley C. 
a Mitchell, Columbia Univ., N. Y. G.; See., Ray 
. B. Westerfield, Yale Station, ae Haven, Conn. 
Economic League, a gts (1912), 6 Beacon ie 
Boston, Mass.; 3,500; Bxec. Ait a Sec., J. 
Beatson, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Economic Research, Ind., Nat’l Bureau, 474 
W. 24th St., N. Y. ©.; Pres., John P. Frey; Sec., 


G. R. Stahi. 
Preise, De inst. of (1922), 26 Jackson Pl., Wash- 


ington, fae Robert 8. Brookings; Dir., 
Harold G. Moulto 
Editorial Assoc., Nat'l (1885), 131 E. 6th St., 


\ 


St. Paul, Minn.; 3,000; Pres., ee S. Bronson, 
Fl Reno, Okla.; Sec., H. C. Hotaling. 
Education, Amer. Council on (1918), 26 prs 
Pl., Washington, D. C.; Chmn., Prof. Ww. 
Tyler, Mass, tt eal of Tech., Cambridge, ines 
Education Aiedes of the U. S., Nat’! Paes 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington, i 150, 
Pres., Olive M. Jones, N. Y. C.; Sec., S: "w. Crab- 
tree, Washington, D. C. 
Zducation, Church Boards, Council of, 111 
: 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., John E. Bradford; 
, Exec. Sec., Robert L. Kelly, 
‘ Fighteen-Twelve, War of, General aes (Mili- 
’ tary Order), (1814), Phila., Pa.; 580; Gen., 
y Hon. John ‘Cadwalader, 263 So. 4th Bt Phila., 
Pa.; Sec. Gen., James Wm. Cox, 88 Willett St., 
Albany, N. Y. 
Electra: gists, Internat’! Assoc. of (1901), 15 W. 
J 37th Sie Y. C.; 1,850; Pah James R. Strong; 
* Gen. Laurence W. D 
i Electric e Lidhe per Nat'l (1885), 29 W. 39th 
S8t., N. ; 14,24 , Franklin T. Griffith, 
Pacsid “Tight (& “Power” Co "Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Man. Dir., yleswort) 
Electric Railway Assoc., jn . (1882), 8 W. 40th 
' St. N. Y. ©.; 3,004; Pres., Britton I. Budd, 
Chicago Rapid oersees Ss Pa wala '& te 
y uC) 0, Bxee ames e 
: Jeo W, 40th St., N.Y. C. 
¥.; ace (1923), 


iz 100 th St., N. ¥. C.;. 5 5: Chmn., Charles L. 
“yl Hidlitz; Sec. John re he ae 

Blectrisal Engineers, Amer. Inst. of (1884), 
- 33 W. 39th St., N. ¥. C.; 16,514; Pres., Farley 
. pode oPubie Service Blectric- Go., Park 


Newark, N. 3. ; Sec., F. 


ha ical Soc., 

f Beet eC: 130: , Dr. Erich | Hausmann, P. 

N.Y E. Farrer. 
9 Amer, Beo300), Columbia 

Ml ‘ wale OO ee ee at Ate ae 

2 fay Hit C Go., 108 ‘Ave, ab 366 Es 

H setae olin G. Fink, 510 Mines Bldg., Co- 


d 1868), Chicago, 
, Grand Lodge ( ) jon 


Robinson, 
Manhattan Lodge No. 


pny Gs 

“ON ¥. State (1912), 85,000; Pres., 

i ley, Grand Central ‘Terminal B Bldg. 
uae Athon WT. Foote te, BIkS. 


Elks Assoc 
ang A. 


Z we Sec., 
Ditea. N Me 


Home, 


or ey ee ee 


Emergency Foreign ue Conf 
156 5th Ave., oH mee 
John M. Nelson, ee D, C.; Sec., Chas. A. 
Lyman, 532 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Engineering eee ae (agi, 29 ee Sty - 
Shmn arles 
N. Y¥.,C:: See., Alfred D. Fan. eh e 


Engineering Soc., United (1904), 29 W. 39th 

N. Y. C.; Pres., Wm. L, Saunders, 11 B’way, 

es "Y. C.; Sec., Alfred D. Flinn. eae 

mgineering Standards po ge pea Amer. 

(1918), 29 W. 39th St., N. ¥. C.; Chmn,, ‘Albert 

Ww. Whitney, 120 W. 42d Be N. Y. G:;, Sec., 
P. G. Agnew. 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Civil (1852), < Ww. 
39th St., N. Y. C.; 11,300; Pres., fe %, " unsky, — 
Bt ee St., San ‘Francisco, Cal.; Wet. iyi’ ae 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Mechanical (1880), 
29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 17,257; Pres. a 


William F. Durand, Stanford Univ., Cal.; 
Calvin W. Rice. 

Engineers of the City of N. Y., Municipal (1902), 

29 W. 39th St., N. Y¥. C.; i ; Pres., Perey C. 

Barney, 2100 Municipal Bldg., UNE Ys CG. S 
Vernon’ S. Moon. 

English-Speaking Union of the U. i 5. (1920), 
345 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 9,000; Sec.) 4 
John Daniels, 345 Madison Ave., me ¥ or Sec., 
C. C. Goodrich,- 17 EB. 42d St., N. Gz 

Guild (see Actors" Church — 


Assoc. ., Nat'l (1903), 286 5th Ave., 

; 46; Counsel, Walter Drew; Sec., Miss 
Bessie L. Crocker. = 

Ethical Culture wa N. Y., Soc. for (1876), 
64th St., Y. C.: about 1,150; Pres. 0 ‘Bd. ‘ot 

Trustees, Robert D: Kohn, 56 W. 45th: St., — 
- ¥- be Sec. .» Robert C. Adams, 37 Wall St. 

€ 

Ethnological Soc., Amer. (1842), Amer. Dtaeeam 
of Natural History, N. Y. C.; Pres., Dr, Elsie — 
Clews Parsons, Harrison, N. Y.; Sec., Gladys: A. 
Reichard, Barnard College, N. by ai ey 

Eugenics Research sale bees Cold Sone ¢ 
Harbor, Long Island. Pres., Dr. 
Charles W. Burr, tis 3 Spruce St., Phila, Pa. 
Sec., H. H. Laughlin. 

Evangelistic Bureau of the S.A., 3 ternat’l 
(1915), 1111 Walnut St., Saat, gs 5 SAD... ae 
Pres., Rev. Samuel R. Skelton, D. D .: Sec., Rev. 
J. W. Sebastian, D. D. 

Exchange Clubs, Nat'l aos Suite 529 Ohio = 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; 15,000; Nat. Pres., Dr. Geo. 
C. Sabichi, Bank of Italy Bldg., Bakersfield, 
Cal; Nat. See., Herold M. Harte uf 

Explorers’ Club (1905), 47 W. 76th "St, N. REVOat 
370; Pres., George G. Heye; Sec., Tsaiah Boreee. 

Fair Trade League, ree at (1913), Bi pe W. 23d St.» 
N. Y. E, A. Whit 


Sec., 


com 


Episcopal Actors’ 
Alliance). 


Erectors’ 
N. 


Farm Burea Tedeatlon Stee ae ao EB. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill.; 44 State bureaus; Pres., 
Oscar BE. Bradfute; Sec., J. W. Coverdale; Legis- 
lative Pedaege £4 Gray Silver, 838 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D 


Farm Congégress of Amer., Internat. (1906). 
Continental Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 30,000 
jacleeates represent over 1,000,000 farmers); 


Chair. _ of Govs., W. I. Drummond; Sec., EB 
Blum. 

Farm and Garden Assoc., Woman’s Nat’! (1912), 
4,500; for present address all mail Miss Lena M. 
Phillips, 26 E. 35th St., N. ¥. C. ” 

Farm Organization, Nat'l Board of (1917) he 
Temple of ba ear” Ha 0,000: ¢ 1731 I St., N. W., 
Washington, D Chairman, Chas as. 8. 8. 
Barrett, Union Si ty, ere Cc. W. Ho 

Farmers’ Nat’! Council ‘dot, Biss Bide., 35 
B St., N. W., Washington 5,000; Pres., 
Hon. "Herbert F. Baker, Wendock, Mich.' Man, 

aux Etats- 


Dir., Benj. Marsh. 

Federation de l’Alliance Francaise 
Unis et au Canada (1902), 32 Nassau St., — 
See onl ae ao groups; Pres., Frank D. Pavey; 

Fe : 

Federation of “Churches, Geen N.Y. (1895), 

71 West 23d ae N. , Pres., Watson 8. 


Mo am B. Yinittee 

Federal Gouaett of ¢ of the Churches of Christ in 
Amer. (1 ie 5 E. 22d St., N. ¥. C.; 20,000,- 
000; Pres., Dr. tober’ E. Speer, a th “Ave., 


be ok Meh. Rev. Chas. 8. Macfarlai 

Paleration of Churches, ee nd 1), 69 

Schermerhorn Ft, B’klyn, N. Y.; 360 churches of 
B’klyn.; Sec., Frederick M. “Gordon, Ph.D. 

Hey sprenue yes ., Inc. (1907), 358 5th Ave., 

C.; Oe Pres., Robt. Grier Cooke, 358 

bth abo N. : Gen. Man., Wm. J. Pedrick; 


ec., eee We: Giughes. 


Died State - Asso 


R Fi see se of N. 
Fine “Arts nN. et Pres., Senna W. Brunner, 101 


4) Sec., Wm. L. Harris, 120 Ww. 
fone 
Fine Arts Soc., Amer. sae 215 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. G.; Pres., Wm. A. 


Fire Underwriters, wach Board of (1866), 76 

Wit liam St., ¥ 197; Gen. Man., W. E. 
Mallalieu; Sec., Sie Ballard. 

Firemen’s "Assoc. of Greater N. Y., Uniformed 
(1918), 402 Pulitzer Bldg., Park Row, N. Y. C.; 
bea 6,000; tae Albert E. Guinness; Sec., 
ie braham Rosenberg 

ee Fish, Game and Forest League, :" Y. (1865), 

: 313 Cahill Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.; 20,000; Pres., 

r, A. T. Sitterly, 160 Lafayette St., fehenebiads’ 
Sec., Cronk S. Rogers. 
h. Soc., Amer. (1870); 700; Exec. Sec., 
_ John W. Titcomb, care State ‘Fish and Game 
Commission, Hartford, Conn. 
lag Association, U.S. (1924), 1624 H St., N. W., 
ss ashington, ee Pres., Hon. Eitha Root; 
Dir. Gen., James A. Moss, Gol., U.S. 
ordham Univ. Alumni (1859), Moniham Univ., 
_ _ Bronx; Pres., W. A. Lynch; Sec., E. Bate 
‘Foreign Born so ety 3 League of (1913), 
Madison Ave., N. Y. © 000s Pres., Nathariet 
Saad 565 5th agen "NW. Y. Ci; Seéc., Harold 


1 pehies Missions, Amer. Board of Commis- 
-sioners for (1810), 14 Beacon ah caine Mass.; 
700; Sec., Rev. Cornelius H. Patton. 
‘Foreign Policy Assoc. (ois) 9 B. 45th St., 

N.Y. C.; 4,000; Chmn., Jas. G. MacDonald; Sec., 
Christina Merriman, 

ign Press one Ba the UU. S., 
.ssoc. cot net 66 B’way, N. 3 125; Pres., 

Ww. W 237th St, and Wacupendenes a Ge 
a: ie Sydney J. Clark, Room 1403, 


B’w: 
Aes Trade Council, Nat’l (1914), 1 Hanover 
q. ear 90; Chmn., Jas. A. Farrell; Sec., 


ters. of America (1889), 275 Grove St., 

sey City, N. J.; 250,000; Supreme Chief Ranger, 

eae ue, 5400 Market St., Phila., Pa.; 
T. M. Donnelly. 


1 ers, Soc. of ‘Amer. (1900). 930 F St., N. W., 
ington, D. ; Pres., Prof. Walter 
ord, Univ. of "Cal. Berkeley, Cal.; Sec., 


. V. Reynolds. 
_ Foresters, Independent Order of (1874), Temple 
“i g., Pere Can.; 155,000; Supreme Chief 
Ranger, W. H. Hunter; Sec., Geo. E. Bailey. 
Forestry’ ‘Assoc.. 1 N. Y. State (1913), 7 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 2,000; Pres., Hon. Henry M. 
é we Bee re ny ‘Simmons, 
Patriots of Amer., Order of 
1B00, “120 1 ian N. ¥. C.; 690; Pres., Chas. A. 
Htman: Sec., Ralph C. Hawkins, 15 Dey St., 


Bindiymen's Assoc. Sees: (1896), eee Sarat 
eng Chicago, Ill.; 1,560; Sec., C. E. Hoyt. 
France-Ainer Soc., Inc. +5 248 Centra Park West: 
icholas Murray muon Ee , Snowden A. 
Fahnestock, 40 Wall St., Wi. 
Franco-Amer. Board of “Gdenmierce and In- 
prose | (1919), 90 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 400; Pres., 
Emile Utard; See., Joseph Vv. Og 7a rs 
eeeceteet Congress of Amer., Natl (1913), 1136 
B. of L. E. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 5,849,000; 
Sec. W. B. Futch. 
Fr zhane Artists, Guild of (1920), 22 E. 17th 
Y¥. C.; 308; Pres., Walter D. Teague; 
Mirie Schuler. 


pone. Bs Israel, Ind. Order (1849), 3109 
C.; 8,500; Grand Master, Solen J. 
eer. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y¥..C.; Sec., 
enry 
“St Trade “pace Inter. (1918), 24 St. Botolph 
ah Mass.; 600; Exec. Sec., Kenneth B, 


Bist 


Freemasonry, a yuncl ssa eer ae 
upreme Counc gree, Ancient 
4, ~ Ageepted (815) Room 617, 299 B'way, N. Y. 
3,40! ., Leon M. Abbott, 3 Tremont 
¢" %. . A, Shirrefs. 
Lt ~ et ee Rite of, Supreme 
33d pear «{urisa isdiction, 
cad sob; 173 eth St., N. W., Washington, 
Be Gs approx. 275,000; Sov. Grand Com., John 
H. Cowles; Sec. Gen., H. W. Witcover 
Freemasons, A. A. N. M. S. (1876), 2100 
Central St., Kansas City, Mo.; 560,000; peuepat 
Potentate, Tas. E. Spree a Kansas City, M 
Imperial Recorder, Benj. W. Rowell, 206 Maspets 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Freemasons, Knights Templar, Grand Com- 
mandery (1814), Masonic Hall, 46 W. 24th St., 
N. ¥. G.; 37,218; Grand Gommander, pa Tay 
Barber, 410 ‘Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N x 
a paris Masonic Hail, 46 W. 24th St. 
a 


bi ; 
# 
ciation 


(1895), 215 W. ae 


aan 


asons, St. tena rand 

asons (1908), 541 Si ae lyn, . 
N. Y.; 500; Grand Master, Lo WN. Poultry: Sec.. 
J. Collier Lancaster. 

Freemasons of the State of N. Vis Rocectea 
(1782), 71 W. 23d St., N. Y. C.; 300,000; 
Master, Wm. A. Rowan, 17 E. 42d St., IN. Ns, On 
Grand Sec., Robt. Judson Kenworthy. - 

Freethinkers’ Soc. of N. Y-., 226 W. 58th St., 
N. Y. C.; Pres., Joseph Lewis. 

French Chamber of Commerce (1896), 466 4th 
Ave.;~N. Y. C.; Pres., Henry E. Gourd; Sec., J. 
de La Chapelle, 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 599 5th 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., McDougall Hawkes; Sec., 
Gen. Thomas Hastings. 

Friends’ General Conference (1900), 140 N. 15th 
St., Phila., Pa.; 17,412; Chmn., Arthur C. Jackson, 
4530 Tacony St., Frankford, Pa,; Sec., Josephine 
H. Tilton, 120 2d Ave., Mt. ‘Vernon, N.Y. 

Gas Assoc., Amer. (1918), Pe Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 3,303; Pres., J. B. Klumpp, care ge 
Gas Improvement Co., 1401 veh St., Phila., 


Sec., Alex. Forward. 
General Educ. Board (1902), 61 B’way, N. Y. C.; 
ose; Sec., Abraham 


16; Pres., Dr. Wickliffe 
Flexner. 

Geographic Soc., Nat'l (1899), Washington, D. eS ey 
750,000; ., Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., O. 
Austin. 

eeaarar a Soc., Amer. (1852), Bway & ee 

N. Y. C.; 3,927; Pres., John Greenough; D 
Tada Bowman. 
Cexopct Soc. of Am. (1888), Columbia Univ., 
. 505; Pres., Prof. Waldemar Lingdren, 
hehas. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., 
Chas. P. Berkey. 
reper ae 


Geo. Washington-Sulgrave aat 
3903, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C 
Board of Govs., John A. Stewart: Sec., Aaew 


B. Humphrey. 

German Press 3 Club of N. Y. os 21 Frankfort 
St. Ns. Cs 120; ‘, Arhold Fueredi, P. 
Box 1207, N. Y. 


G.; See., Dr. Richard E. Sniter, 

115 B’way, N.- Y¥.G. 

German Soc. ef the City of N. Y. (1784), 147 
4th Ave., N. C,; 500; Pres., H. C. Kudlick; 
Sec., Herman ivion 

Girl Scouts, Inc. (1912), 189 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 125,000; ree Mrs. Herbert Hoover; 
Sec., Mrs. Jane D. Rip 

Girls’ ‘Clubs, 1 ek Toone of Aie97. 472 W. 24th 
BG, ue Xe. 5,000; Pres., Mrs. B. peer 3 53 
E. 77th St., & ae Sec., Miss Mary Ely, 

Girls’ Clubs, Inc., » es League o of (1884), 222 

- Madison Ave. < N.Y ; 2,500; Pri Mabel 
Krause, 707 No. nwak Yonkers, "N. Ys Se 
Miss Louise P. Evans 

Girls’ Friendly Soc. in i rokg (1877), 15 E. 
40th St., N. Y. C.; 60,420; Pres., Miss Frances W. 
Sibley, 1043 Parker Ave., Detroit, Mich.; See., 
Miss Mary M. MeGuire. 

Girls’ Friendly Soc. of the Diocese re N. Y., Inc. 
(1883), 133 E. 45th St., N. Y. 

Mrs. Julius W. Pfau; Sec., Mrs. wn. Walter S.nith. 

ORK Service oe Ga too, Amer. 20% 138 E. 


Co, 


-» No Pres., Hon. Frederic 
Kernochan; » Miss Stella A. Miner. 
Golf Assoc., U rs. (1894), 110 E. 42d St., N. ¥. C.; 


682; Pres., , Wynant D. Vanderpool; Sec., Cornelius bs 


Good Templars, Nat’! Grand Loste (1905), or 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, Gs 
Nat'l Chief Templar, Edwin G. Dinwiddie, D. Ds 
Sec., Willard O. Wylie, Beverly, Mass 

Grand Army of the Repub ic (1866); 65,382; 
Com. -in-Chief, Dr. Louis Arnesberg, Uniontown, 


B'way, N. iy 
Pee sy Ave. & Nas hea a reaneae 

rocers’ Assoc. 0: . at’ 
6 Harrison St.. N, Y. 0. 1,500; Pres. = 1008. 
Col.; 


eS 
Sage a Morey, big Co., Desven 
Grocers, Natt r heer of Retail (1893), a Long 


Bide, Kansas sity Mo.; 75,000; Pres., Phili y 
De Puyt, 449 Monroe ’Ave., Rochester’ N D Ae 

Sec., H. CG. Balsiger. 
Grocers, N. Y. Sette Assoc. Retail reel 


ae B'way, N. Y. C.; 4,000; Sec., John H. 

uernsey Cattle Club, Amer. (187 Petertere: 
5 1; Sec., Karl B. Musser. te ; 

Gynecological Soe.. ‘oe (1876); a bg A. 
Curtis, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chi 

Gyro Clubs, Inter. Assoc. of (i912), 21 210° Schofield 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 3,500; Sec. Treas. .» Ed. L. 


Hackney Be ea Soc., Amer. 1891 T 
goes Terminal, N. Y. C.; 250; Pree, 2 j ostnalt 


G. Vanderbilt; Sec., Gurney G. Gue. 


Grand — 


Board of Trade 1800). 2 ws cael 
Bornes C.; 550; Pres., E. gu F. Irving 
Hay Raver Assoc., U. S. (1873), Si 
i 600; Pres.. Thos. F. Sheridan, Center 
Harbor, N. H.; ‘ie iiudsou Greene, 
P. O. Box 201; Dothishsni, N. H. 
Hebrew Congregations, Union of Amer. (1873), 
Merchants Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; about 47,000; 
Pres., Charles ‘Bhohl, 1314 First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio: Sec., Rabbi George Zepin. 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Soc. of 
Amer. (1887), 425 Lafayette St.. N. Y. Cs 
area Pres., John L. Bernstein, 5 Beekman nee 
cS Exec. Sec., Joseph E. Eron, 187 E 
Way i. Ea 
Hebrew aycigcina Guardian Soc. of N. Y. 
(1879), Pleasantville, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., L. W. 
Goldrich; Sec., J. H. Wise, 58 Leonard St. SN. XG: 
-Hibernians, Ancient Order of (1836), 135,000; 
» Michael Donohoe, 2838 Frankford phe 
Phila., Pa.; See., Michael -W. Delaney, 937 W 
54th PL, Chicago, iil. 
nat Wa te Traffic Assoc., Natl, Pres., Prof. 
Blanchard, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Ritch; Sec., Elmer A oe ae Automobile Club 
of ‘Amer., 247 W. 54th St., Y.-C. 
Hispanic Soc. of Amer. nso, 156th St., W.,of 
B'way, N. Y. C.; , George Bird Grinnéll. 
bigs Assoc., Amer. e884), 1140 Woodward 
Bld Washington D- 3; 2,600; Acting Pres., 
Charles M. Andrews, Yale Univ., New Haven, 


Conn.; Sec., John 8S. Basse’ 
Historical Assoc., N. Y. State (1899), Glens 
Falls, N. ; Pres., Frank H. Severance 
L.L. D., Buffalo, 'N. Y¥.; See., Frederick B. 
- Richards. 


Historical Soc., Nat'l (1915), 37 W. 39th St., 
Me. Ys C.; Pres., Frank Allaben; Sec., Mabel 


T. R. Washburn. 
Y. (1804), 170 Central Park 


Historical Soc., N. 

West, N. oa C.; Pres., John A. Weekes, 52 Wil- 
'¥2'C.; Sec., Alexander J. Wall. 
City ALSO)» 105 W. 40th 

Bin, N.Y. C.; 600; Pres., “Mrs. A. Barton Hep- 
burn, 620 Park Ave., N. Y. g. Sec., Mrs. Carr 
Van Anda, 150 te 59th St., N.Y. C. ’ 

Holland Soc. of N. Y. (1885), 90 West St., N.Y. C.; 
1,000; Pres., De Witt Van Buskirk, 734 Bway, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Sec., Frederic R. Keator. 

Home Economics Assoc., Amer. (1908), Grace 
Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.;_ 5,996; oo” 
Miss Katharine Blunt, Univ. of Chicago; Sec. 
Marie Sayles, 1123 E. oriead St., Flint, o Mich: 
Exec. Sec., Miss Lita 3B: 

Home Market Club (1887), ‘99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass.; 5 BeC.5 William H. Cliff. 

Home Misston Soc., Woman’s Rae t eens Plum 
Sap Cincinnati, Ohio; 485,000; Pres., Mrs. Wilbur 

‘Thirkield, 37 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass.; 

: Bee, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Allendale, 


Council of Women for (1908). 
Sy o? 5,000,000; Pres., Mrs. 
¥. E. Quinlan. 


S- 


Home eae 


. Harkness. 


Inc. (1910). 120 B'way, 
Char E. Hughes jr.: 


Nat'l Re- 
W., Wash- 


a Honest Ballot Assoc., 
ON, ds (CS t00; Pres., 
7 Sec., Nathaniel J. Palzer 
7 Horological Inst. of Amer. hi 
, search Council, 21st and B Sts., 
re ton, D. C.; 300; Pres., E. H. 

; Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Sec. 
7 Horse Show Assoc. of ‘Amer., Natl (1883), 
24 342 Madison _Ave., N. Y. C.; 500;, Eres. Alfred 

ee Maclay, 358 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., Charles 


h 
Horticultural Bee of N. Y¥.- (1902), 598 Madison 
atk He rat So a de Ser ao 1 ERoy 
, ate , > 
Hoesen 150 Re, 0 C. a Wilson, Hall, N. Y.; 
MePherso 

United Gis79), 105 E. 22d St., 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan; Sec., 

James Mev: Bre 


As E a 71 (1910), 105 E.-22d St., 
ee 700: 's . eae Veiller. 
ean yds Br Wt aay 


} Hospi aS d 
- ospita un 
A os va Pres. 


t A. 
, 220 If Kd St.. 
y. Chambers; Sec., 


~ Rowley: See.. Guy * Pionaedson, 


Frane 


ted Sites =A stocsations we ‘Societies. 


D Site Pa ee 
eraeet Absa ., Amer. “a7, 80 Howard 8t., |. 
oe Albeoy Y.; 10,000; Pres., wm. K. Horton, 
ee 60 Madison er N. ag eG; jets ay 8 
a ucation JOC. mer. 
_ MNfonewood ‘Ave., Boston, Mass.; 600; Pros., Dr. 


 8TT 


eae Jews in Amer., Federation of ats) 
1 Union §Sq., N. Y. C.; 16,000;: Pres., Dr. 5: tee 
uckors Sec., Bernard Price, 311 B. 8th St 
Hunter College, Assoc., pee of asth, 
Fea we ae 68th gt. Mais . es 890; Pres., 
Irs h. ‘opper; Sec. iss ii n, 124- 
E. 80th St., N. ve Cc. ene : 
Ice Industries, Nat'l Assoc. of (1917), 163 W- 


Washington St., Chicago, Ill; ; Pres., J. sete 
Black, Des Moines Ice & Fuel Co. 190 E. "Maple a 
St., Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., Leslie mith. 


Illuminating Ensen Soc. (3906); 29° We. 
; 1,500; Pres., Clarence L. Law, 
“Sec., Norman D. Macdonald, 
Blectrical’ Testing Laboratories, 80th St. and 


East End Ave., N. 
Illustrators, Soc. of (1901), Art Centre Bldg., s 
C.; 350; Pres., Dean Cornwell; Sec., Willard 


Fairchild, Geo. Batten Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
cs er dist ve. 


Independent Artists, of (1917), 
1947 B’way, N. Y. C.; i, Pres. John Sloan, © 
88 Washington Pl., N. Y. C.; hee, A. 5. Baylinson. 

Indian Rights Assoc., Inc. (1882), 995 Drexel 
Bldg., Phila., Pa.; 1,200; Pres., Herbert Welsh; 
Sec., ‘Matthew K. Sniffen. 

Industrial Coniexeors Board, Natl (1916), 
247 Park Ave., N.Y. C.; Man. Dir., Magnus Ww. 


Alexander. 

Industrial Minna ea” League for (1921), 70 
5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Exec. Directors, Harry 
yl quaidier and Norman Thomas; Sec., Harry 
aidler 

Insurance Soc. of N. Y. (1901), 84 William BE... We 
N. Y. C.; 1,328; Pres., Sidney R. Kennedy; Sec., : 
Edward R. ‘Hardy. A 

International Lyceum and More tt ee hoc . 


Inc Soc, 


(1903), 431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 700; F 

Pres., Frank Dixon, 168 St. “sonn’s Pl., Bilyn, os 

Nis) Hee, Harold M. Kram p 
—_ and Steel Inst., Amer. (1908), 40 Re 


, N. Terie ea E, H. Gary, 71 B’w 
to Bi. Clarke. ee 

Italian Ghar fae of Commerce in N. Y. (1888), P 
99 Hudson St., N. Y. 400: Pres., Dr. A. H.. 
Giannini, 682 B’way, N .; Sec,, Dr. Alberto 
C. Bonaschi, 1966 Valentine Ave., Bronx, N.Y. | 

Japan Soc., Inc. (1907), 25 W. 43d St., N. ¥. Ci i 
1,400: Pres., Henry W. Taft, 40 Wall st., N.Y. C.; 
Sec., ‘Eugene C. Worden * 

Jersey eae ‘Club, Amer! (1868), | W. 23d 
St., N. ¥. ; 1,020; Sec., R, M, 

Jewelers’ Abs Amer. Nat'l Retail, (1906), 106 
E. bah ae Ave., Neenah, Wis Pr 


Edw. i, Hutnagel, 10 So. 4th St. Mt. Vernon, — 
Raf ae A. W. Anderson 

Jewelers: Security Alliance (1883), 15 Maiden — 
Lane, N. C.; about 6,300; . H. H. Butts; 


Sec., Jas. a Noyes. * 

Jewish Agricultural | Soc., Inc. (1900), 301 E. 
14th St. Xs 4; Gen. Man., Gabriel David- 
son; Sec., Reuben aes. t 

Jewish Charities, B’klyn Federation of Ne ua) 
305 Washington St., Eagle Bldg., B’klyn, N. Y.; 
10,000; Acting Exec, Dir., Herman. Bric: Ts 
Sec., Leon S/ Pelz, 288 4th Ave., N. Y. ‘ 

oer Committee, Amer. (1906), 171 Madison ) 

N. Y._C.; 2,300; Pres., ouis Marshall, 
to ‘Bway, N. Y. G.; Sec., Harry Schneiderman, — 

Jewish Historical Soc., Amer. Cre 531 Won 

123d St. _N, ¥. C.; 467; Pres,, A. S. W. B senbach, 

1320 Walnut St., Phila., Pa.; Cre, see. Albert 
M. Friedenberg, 38 Park’ Row,,N 

Jewish Nat'l pif tes Alliance of Aaee, 913), , 
ees Fak N. Y. C.; 5,819; Gen. Sec., amuel 

ol 

Jewish Philanthropic Bocs. of N. Y. G., Federa- _ 
tion = the Support of Got, i14’5th Ave., . 
N: Y. C.; 26,384; Pres., Joseph Buttenwieser, 
200 bth “ave., N. ¥. c.; Exec. Dir., Solomon 
Lowenstein. 

Jewish wanes Nat’l Council of (1893), 305 W. 
98th St., N. C.; 50,000; Pres., Miss Rose’ 
Brenner, 45 st Paul’s Pl. B’klyn, N. Y.; Bxee. 
Sec., Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger. 

Jewish Women, Nat’l Council ae ape ae Sec- 
tion), (1895), 59 W. 92d St. Y. C.; 6,000; 
Pres.,'Mrs. Ed. Josephy, 315 W. Thin St., we Os 

(1901), 
Mrs. 


Sec., Miss Sara Schottenfels. 
Junior League of the City of N. Y., Inc. 
133 B. 6lst St., N. ¥. C.; 17,000; Pres., 
Pleasants Pennington; Sec., Mrs, LeRoy King jr. 
Junior Order of United Amer. Mechanics (1853). 
Phila., Pa.7 315,000; Nat. Councilor, J. D, Tun: 
son, $512 104th eee Richmond ris NYG ‘Sen 
James L.. Wilmeth. *P. O. Box 874 Phila, 
Juxeszle Civic Leagues (1897), Municipal. Biie., 
N. G.; 30,000; Superior Juvenile, Reuben 5. 
>) oi Dept. of Street Cleaning; Sec., Edwin 


otto. 
+ Cleaning Dept. (1897), Muricipal 
ipeveuile Stree 30, 000; Sirens Juvenile, Reuben 


Bi ¥.C. 
B Sithon: Sec.. Edwin Cinotto. 4 -_ 


United States—Associations and. S 


rten Assoc., Nat'l (1909), 8 W: 40th’ 

Kinderga Y. 5 Prek.S Major Bradley Martin; 
Exec. Sec., Bessie €) 

t Kindergarten Union, Internat’l (1892), Bees and 

Kk Sts., Washington, D. C. (Room 1008 Invest- 

att Blidg.); about 26, 000; Pres., Miss Ella Path 

bee 706, Futon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; See., 

Miss Ma: 

- Kiwanis faternat'l "1 (1915), Federal Reserve Bank 

Bldg., Chicago, Il.; about 90,000; Pres., Victor 

Jonnson, Rockford, Il; Sec., Fred’ C. W. 


‘Park 
4 Knights. of Columbus (1882), New Haven, Conn.; 
770,324; Supreme Knight, James A. Flaherty, 
45 Wall bes New Haven, Conn.; Supreme Sec., 
. McGinley, 45 Wall St., New Haven, 


Knights of the Golden Eagle (1878), 814 No. 
‘Broad St., Phila., Pa.; 72,581; Pres., Stephen E. 
_ Hamilton, 918 Franklin ae Wilmington, Del.; 
 Sec., J John B. Treibler. 
Knights of Pythias, Grand Lodge (1868), 280 
_ Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 35,605; Cae Chancellor, 
Fox Sponable, Fort Piain, N. Grand Keeper 
of Records and Seal, William aka, 
Knights of Pythias, Supreme Lodge (1864), 754 
Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; 857,820; 
. Pres., John Ballantyne, Peoples Bank Bldg., 
_ _ Boston, Mass:; Sec., Harry M. Love 
Ku Klux Klan, Knights MOF the, fue (1915), 
aR | 2621 Sescbttce Road, Atlanta, Ga.; Imperial 
Wizard, Dr. W. Evans (Box. 1204); Imperial 
Kligraph (R3 0: Box 1204). 
Labor Legislation, Amer. Assoc. for (1906), 131 


us, win 


EB. 23d St., N. Y. C.; 3,000; Pres., Thomas L. 
Gauls. 120 B'way., N. ¥. C.; Sec., John B. 
n 


, _ Laryngological Assoc., Amer. (1878), 141; Pres., 
| -Dr. Lee Wallace Den, Iowa City, Iowa: Sec., or: 

' George M. Coates, 1811 Spruce St., Phila. Pa. 
nf Laryngological, | R pace and Otological 
ut oc., Inc., - (1895), 145 W. 58th St., N.Y. 

353; Pres., Dr. Ww. Sa Haskin, 40 E. ~Aist St.. 
: Y. GC. Sec; Dr. R. L Loughran. 
_ Laundry Owners’, Nat'l Assoc. oe), Box 202, 
La Son oe 2,000; Mer., W. E. Fitch; Sec., 
Law, Amer. Soc., ae Internat’! (1906), 2 Jackson 
Ph, ‘Washington, D C.; 1,200; Pres., pees Evans 
‘Hughes, Sec. of State,’ Washington, D . GC. Rec. 
y _Sec., George A. Finch. 
m Law Schools, Assoc. of Amer. (1901), 58; Sec., 
" 0 Law School of Univ. of Michigan, Ann ‘Arbor, 


ich. 
ie as Assoc., N. Y. County (1908), 165 B’way, 
N. Y. C.; 4,500; Pres., Hon. James A. O'Gorman: 
_Sec., John B, O'Brien. 
gue of Nations Non-Partisan Ass'n, (1923), 
6 E. 39th St., N.Y. C.; 30,000; Chmn., Exec. Com., 
meverets Colby; Exec. Dir., William H. Short. 


39 B'way, N. Y.C.; Atty.-in 

, Leonard McGee; Sec., Cornelius P. Kitchel, 
43 Ce sdar Pte uNe Ws CO, 

*. Letter Carriers, os 1 _ Ass’n of (1889), Washing- 
ton, D. C fA. of L. Bldg., 901_ Massachusetts 

Boos N. W.); 45,000; Nat'l Pres., Edw. J. Gilnor; 


be Ed. J. Cantwell. 
Letter Cha kis, N. Y. State Ass’n of (1900); 
7,000; Pres., Jos. T, Tinsel Post Office, Albany, 
; Sec., Leroy VanDuser, 66 Croydon Road, 


‘Rochester, N. Y. 
Lib Brey Assoc., Amer. 4 Bere 86 E. Randolph 
c., Carl H. Milam. 


“" hicago, Ill; abt. 6. 
t Life Underwricers, Wael Avooee (1870), 25 W. 434 
we 5 «7; Pres., Graham C. Wells, 149 
Bee N. ¥.C.; Exec? Sec., Everett M, Ensign 


‘Life Bay. Nt, Cg AEB; ~~ N. Y. (1887), 149 
arr M f 

Codat Be N.Y. «5 Exec. Sec., ae Jos. piade ie 

ie 

tees 

Ast Ane a ea: ce 
slan ssoc. th Ave., N.Y. 

; Pres., Frank G. Ho iy; Sec., C. G. ga XY. 


Tort s Day Alliance of N. Y. S 
pare v,¢ a tate (1921), 156 


4 ee Robert Watson, 
Sec., Rev. John Ferg’ t20n, FR. ae 


pare: s ney, Pecan ee ri the U.S. (1888), 1 
Oss LY a a auie pda 
ae G. Wylie, LL. D.; oe” L. Bowite, 


» Military Ord 
805 Pine St., Phila Pa.; ‘ gar; < Com. on 
Chief, Lieut. ae Nelson A. Mites AS 

‘The Rochambea: , Washington, D Cc: Bnaien 


in-Chief, Brevet “Captain, John O. ‘Foering, 


t 


Loyal Orange In 
Mi tel wets ilinbie an 
Master, Ro ° , 

Welsh nae solmeshute; Sees ‘Pa.; Sec., 
Wm. J. ‘Klan: 

Lucy Stone League gee ae oe 48th St., N. 
ee a a Pres., Ruth Hale, 333. W. 85th 

or Fae Aiea NY. as, 17 W. 46th 

L oo Trade ‘Assoc., . F rs 

oe C.; Pres., J.B ait eae Foot W. 34th 

St., N. Y> C: Sec., Herbert B. CG 

Luther League of "Amer. 89), 707 Muhlenberg 
Bldg., Phila., Pa.; 15,000; Harry Hodges. 

Luther: League of N. Y. C. Osa) 370; Pres., ey: 

aioe Flanders, 1060 Woodycrest Ave., N. Y. C.; 
es hi See ts eae Onis we 437 

L Chure mer., Unit 5 
utheran .Y. C.; 888,797; Pres., Rev. F. H. 

“Do UL. D.; Sec., Rev. M. G. G. 


Me oe. N.Y. 

en 

Lutheran Zion Church, Evangelical (1892), 339 
E. 84th St., N. Y..C.; ev. Dr. Wm. Popcke, 
te 84th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Dr. Wm. Braeck- 
lein, S. 4th St., "Woodside, bo N. Y. 

Maccabees, The (1883), 5065 * Woodward Ave., 

Detroit, Mich.; 202,993; Sup. PTs A.W. 

Frye; Sec., Thomas Watson. 


Manhattan College Alumni -. (1869), 242d 
St., and Spuyten Duyvil P’ pe Piae: Regs Coe 
Pres., Thomas J. McEntegart; Sec., Dr. M. J” 
Lynch, 3113 Kingsbridge Ave., N. Y. C. 


Manufacturers of the U.S. of ae Nat’l Assoc. of 

(1895), 50 Church St., N. Y. Os Pres., 

John ©. Edgerton, Nashville, Tenn.; See., "George 

S. Boudinot. 

Marine Corps League (1923), Nat’l Commandant, 
Mer. Gen. John A. Lejeuné; Ch. of Staff, Merle 
MacAllister. 

Marine Underwriters, Amer. Ifst. of (1898), 56 
Beaver St., N._Y. C.; Pres., Louis F. Burke, 59 
Maiden Lane, N. Y.'Cs Sec., poe Ga. Saal 

Maritime Assoc. of the Port of N. (1873), 8 
Broad St., N. ¥.-C.; 910; Pres., John Dowd: ee? 
C. Parker Runyon. : 

Masters and Mates of Ocean and Coastwise 
Steam Vessels, Inc., Neptune Assoc. 
Licensed (1910), 21 Pearl St. ; 
Sec.-Treas., Capt. John F. Milliken 

Mathematical Assoc. of Amer. (1915), Oberlin, 
Ohio; 1,750; Pres., Prof. H. L. Rietz, Univ. of 
Towa, Iowa’ City, Ta.; Sec., Prof. W. D. Cairns, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Machenapinat Soc., Amer. (1888), 501 W. 116th 

St., N. C3 1,400; Pres., Prof. Oswald Veblen, 

PAS Cee Univ’, Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Prof. 

R. aah D. Richardson, Brown Univ., Providence, 


Mayflower Deesta teats: Soc. of (1894), 44 B. 
23d St., pty oe ; Governor, Col. Thomas 
Denny,” ii bea. oy. Os  Sec., Frederick 

wig! 

Mayors and Other City Officials, N. Y. State 
Conference of (1910), City Hall, Albany, N. Y.; 

es., Mayor Wm. 8. Hackett, Albany; Sec., 
William Parr Capes, City Hall, Albany, N.Y. 
Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. tS 
neral Soc. of (1785), 20 W. 44th St., N. ¥.G. 
375; Pres., B. Lauckhardt, 13, Laight St., N.Y. c: 
Sec., Edward L. Hoffman. 

Medical Assoc., Southern (1908), 
Birmingham, ‘Ala.; 8,000; Sec.-Man 
1415 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Medical Colleges, Assoc. of (Sti), 3431 Le 
ton St., Chicago, Ill.; 69; Sec., Fred C. Zap tte, 

Medical Progress, Inc., Friends of (1923), Pod 
Berkely St., Boston, Mass.; 10; , Thomas 
Barbour, Museum of Comparative Zoology, boas 
bridge, Mass.; oes Miss Mary Lee Thurnm: 

Medical Soc. of the Cou unty of Kings (1 (1822), 
1313 Bedford Ave., B’klyn,, ,980; Pres., 
Dr. Charles A. Gordon, 256 Jefferson Ave., B’klyn, 
ne Y.; Sec,, Dr. Lewis P. Addoms, 221 Hancock 

B klyn, N. Y., Bante, Chas Frankenberger 
Saicel Soc. of the State of N. Y. (1807), t7 W. 
ise a N. Y. C.; 10,382; Sec., Dr. aie 
8 
pen ci of N. Y. State, 


Empire Bld 
0. P, Doran 


Beri a tdam, N.Y 1 Seo Zna, M Di, Tove 
Ams am, C5 ae r 
M.D., 149 N. B’ way, Yonke: $ a Voom 


Medical’ Assoc. 
St., Chicago, Il.; 90,056; Sec., Olin west. 
Medical Jurisprudence, Soc. a (1883) N. Y. 
ei Bees of ot Medicine, 17 W. N.Y, c: 


homas C. Gunter woren Tills; 
LN. rN iY; 860, Dr B. E. Smith, 50 E. dist St 


Mnidice Y. peaonay, of woe 17 W. 434 
Tr. 
Stewart; Sec., Dr.'Royal 8. Haynes, © =? David 


Pals 


eb ety PEE! SRE NR 


“ ae ae iy Bien th 
- ‘S70 7th Hyg re nore for (2909), 


- 


oe Se Clifford W. Beers. 

eee ‘Assoc. of N. Y. (1897) 

N. ¥, Cs 7,200; Pres., Luelus R aston 

meee h pel. * > 
e st Brother 58 E. Washington St. 
‘Chicago, Til.; 100,000; Pres., Br. Bert E. Smith. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of rs 
tion of, Sec., Dr. Wm. S, Bovard, 58 E. Wash- 

-_ ington St. Chicago, Ti. 

Methodist Historical Soc. (1892), 150 5th Ave., 
> A ees H,. K. Carroll, LL. D., Plainfield, 
oe ae Sec, Rev. Dr. George Adams. 321 E. 50th 

Methodist Protestant Church, Women’s Foreign 
Shee rom res fe of me (1879), 613 ahs Diamond 

Pittsburg. % H. Hup- 
field, Oanvonvilic, fia: Thee. ’ Mrs. we M. “Sturgeon. 

M.E. Church, Board of Sunday ‘oo 
58 E. Washington St.. Chicazo, Ill; 29; Cor. 
Rev. Wm. 8. Bovard, D. D. 

M. E. Church, Epworth League of the (1886), 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Bishop A. W. 
Leonard; Sec., Rev. C. E. Guthrie 

Metric Assoc. (1916), 5th ie, = Pas Fei 9 
SE Baa Dr. George F. Munz; Sec., Howard 

ie 

a Soc. of N. Y. (1909), 117 Park Row, 
N. ps Soe Pres., Francisco ‘aurez, 23 Chatham 

ee Miss Carmen Reyes, 23 Chat- 
ham 3a. S ¥ 6 Auch 


Microscopical Soc., N. Y.(1877), American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th St. and Central Park 
West, N. Y. C.; 198; Pres., Robert noggin 25 
Union §&q., West , N. ¥. C., Rec. Sec., po. 
Gravelle, 114 Prospect St, 5S. Orange, N. ae ree 
Sec., Chas. P. Titus, 32 New St., Po wings 5% N.J. 

Middle States’ Regatta Assoc., George G. 
Mellor; Sec., C Fred Muller, Rin 638, 466 Lex- 
ington Aye., "NG Y. C. 

Military Order of the World War (1920), 4 
Vanderbilt Ave, N. Y. C.; 12,000; Com.-in-Chief, 
Major Gen. George H. Harries; Adj. Gen., Cap't. 


George L. Darte. 
Assoc. of (1891), 
Tashi C.; 


B'way, 


pepe ry coe eons of the U. S., 


Wash., D. C.; Sec. 
Milk Producers’ féderation, Nat'l Cooperative 
1917), 1731 ye St., N. W., Washington C.; 
7 assoc., 275,000 producers; Pres., Judge Sot D. 
Le 120 W. 42d St., ‘N. ¥. C.; Sec., Chas. 
Mission Soc., N. Y. C. rhe ee Rm. 405, 
N.Y. CG. 


105 
“iF ’S. Coffin, 575 sth 
. Lewis. 

Missionary Assoc., Kener, a 4th Ave., N.Y. C.; 
Cor. Sec., Rev. George L. Cad 

Missionar Boyle Internat'l (1884), 71 W. 23d 
St. Bue 6; Pres., Rev, J. Sumner Stone, 
M. De 441 Saving Rd., New Rochelle N Y.; Bee!, 
Rey. Herbert F. LaFlamme. 

Modern Laneusee Assoc. of Amer. (1884), Bryn 
Mawr Colle; Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 2,30; Pres., 
William A. elison, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Sec., Carleton Brown, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


2 


Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., 


Modern Woodmen of Amer, (1883), 1504 3d 
A Rock Island, Ill.;_1,115,258; Head Consul, 
VST Talbot, Lincoln, Neb.; Head Clerk, J. G. 


A. 
Meee Rock Island, Til. 
eae Order of (1888), Mooseheart, IIl.; 
825,000; r, Gen.» James 3 - Davis, | Washington, 
ag ec., Rodney 
Moro Gi Sup. Be Foundation (1914), 342 Madi- 
ee ae ee 0; Pres. of Bd. et Toe 
- Rey. ., Charles ‘Henry Brent, D. , Buffalo, 
, Curtis J. Mar, Rm. 804. 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Assoc., Nat’1 Con- 
“a of A898). 1201 16th St., N. W.. Washington, 
530,546; Nat. Pres., Tits A. segve, 
7100 Lincoin Drive, Chestnut Hill, Phila 
Sec., Mrs. A. C. Watkins. 
Motion Pictures, Nat’l. Committee for Better 
Films CH me 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 400; Sec., 
. Miss A. B. E 
Motion Picture p Produces and Distributers of 
Amer., Inc. (1922), 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
21; Pres. ill H. Hays; Sec., Courtland Smith. 
Motion Pictures, D Nat’l Board of Review of ae 1009). 
70 5th Ave., py «Cy; aia 340; Pres., Dr. W! 
Tower, 150 5th N. Y. G.; Sec., Wilton A. 
B 


eels 1 Reseaece 
be ay Y.C.; Sec. to Board of Trustees, 


Smithsonian 


Ave., 


Gulick. 

seu: American Assoc. of (1905), 
ee ig mri os iS ae cae Prot. 
R, Richards, way» m, 2' 
Coates Laurence Vail Col leman, Sntthisonl aia 


- 


Bureau of (1906), goles. 


al i . 5 . 
Pn . 


Musicians, Amer. Federation of (1896), 239 Hal- 
Sey 5t., Newark, N. J specag at Pres., Jos. N. 
Weber, 110 W. 40th st N. Y. (Cy; See., Wim. JS. 
Kerngood. 

Nat’t Safety Council (1912), 168 No. ‘Michigan 

REP 


Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 3,800; Man. Dir,, W. 
Cameron. 
Naturalists, Amer. Soc. of (1883), Univ. of 


Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 412; Pres., Prof. W. H. 
Howell, oe Hopkins "Univ., Baltimore, Md.; 
Sec., Prof. A. Franklin Shull, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Naturalization Aid League (1909), 175 E, B'way, 

C.; Man. Henry Fruchter. 

Native Study Soc., Amer. (1905), 542 Arden PIl., 
Toledo, Ohio; 2,000; Pres., Dr. M. R. Van Cléve, 
Toledo, Ohio; Sec., Mrs. Anne Botsford Com- 
stock, 123 Roberts Pi., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Soc. of 
(1893), 29 W. 39th St., N. ¥. Ci; 1,619; Pres., 
Walter M. McFarland; ‘Sec., Daniel H. Cox. 

Nayal Engineers, Amer. Soc. of (1888), Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C.; 1,250; Sec-Treas., 
Bureau of Engineering, Navy Dept., Washington, — 
D. C.; Sec., Com. Bryson Bruce, U. S. N., same 
address. 

Nayal Order of the U. (1890), 15 E. 40th 8t., 

Y. C.; 250; Com. Ga Rear Admiral F. J. 
Higginson, U.S. N. Ret., Kingston, Bip 4 ‘Sec. 

John Contablo. Moore. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Assoc., U. S., Third 
Seay Dist. (1919), Room 2205, Municipal SiGe; " 

Y. C.; 575; Dir., Rear Admiral Robert P 
esi 51 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C.; Sec., Com. 
‘a ae Hesselman, 42. Kilburn Road, Garden City, | 


Nayal Reserve, Inc., U. S. Jr. (1914), 17 W. 60th 
= or N. ¥. C.; 15,000; Exec. Dir., Edward A. Old- 


Naval Veterans 1861-1865, Nat'l Assoc. (1887), / 00m 


New Canaan, Conn.; 150; Com. Comm: ding, 
Loomis Scofield; Sec., ere us Me ONBEL5 
Forest Road, Marvelwood, Conn. fa 

Navy League of the U. S. (19 O° asst N..W..5 > 
Washington, D. C.; Pres., Robert pi Kelley, 16 
E. 43d St., N. ¥. G.: Sec.; Wm. M, Galvin, 

Navy Mutual Aid Assoc. (1879), ble Dept. 
Washington, 1 D. C.; 3,406; Pres., Admiral Haward 
W. Eberle, U. 8S. N. Navy Dept, Bidag g cg 7 
D. C.; Sec., Rear Admiral Moe 
Navy Dept., Washington, 

Needlework Guild of pear “ fa85), 505 Franklin 
Bldg., 133 So. 12th St., Phila., Pa.; 600,000; 
Nat. Pres., Mrs. Truman H. Newberry; Sec., Miss 
Rosamond K. Bender. 

Netherland Amer. Foundation Cee 17 BE." 

42d St., N. Y. C.; 205; Pres., Hon. C. Red- 
field, 165 B’way, N. Y.C.; Sec., fanaG. MoKnignt. 

Netherlands Assoc., Gen., Group No. America 
1922), 179 So. Trenchard St., Yonkers. ee 

che Pres., Prof. Dr, A. van Couthen P. Pins 
Thompson, Conn.; Sec., F. E. H. Gebhardt yan 
Roonburgh. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soc. oe, 
9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; eat 
John Carroll; Sec., Thornton K. Lothro 4 

New England Soc. of ye Y. (1805), 43 ‘Cedar § oa 
PE ; Ag C.; Pres., A. H. Wiggin, 57 B’way, N. Y. 

Harry A. "Cushin ng. 

New ‘York Soc. for the City of BAS Vs, (1914), 
Hotél McAlpin, B’way at 34th St., N. Y. C 
Pres., James B, Browne,. County Court House, 
Manhattan; Sec., Harry Graham, 151 Hudson St., 
Manhattan. 

New York State Bureau of Municipal Informa- 


tion (1915), 25 ibe eters Ave., Albany, N. ¥.; 
Dir., Wm. P. 

New York Univ., Riatont Fed. (1919), 331 Madison 
Ave, N.Y. O04) 19,772; Chmu., Percy 8. 
Young, 80 Park Piace, Newark, N. J.; Sec., Major \ 
I. M. Crossett. 

Newsdealers and Stationers, Nate Assoc. of 


(1915), Roslyn, L. 1; 10, Wm. Picker- 
ing sr.: Sec., Irving Rackoff, 17 john 8t,, NYC, 
Newspaper Advertising Executives, Assoc. of 
19 8), Indianapolis pene Bldg. ype ere 
nd.; 270; Pres., Frank T Carroll, Eadie ee is 
News; Sec., Don Bridge, same addres 
Newspaper itors, aanee pep of (122), Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 143; <i as Mito Yost, St. 
Greve Globe Democrat: Seon Hopwood, 
leveland ealer. ” 
aper Women’s Club, N. ¥. (1922), 53 B. 
St St., N. Y. C.; 100; Eres Aone Dixon, Tele- 
gram and Mail, 73 Dey St., N. ¥. C.; Cor. Sec., 
Prudence Perry. 
Non-Smokers’ Protective League of gare 
f1010)., 40 101 one 72a St., N. C.; 2,000; Pres., 
haries G. Pease, M. D.; Sec., Bugenio di Pirani. 
Numismatic Sec. ” Amer. (1858), 156th St. and 
Bway, N. Y. C.; 627; Pres., Edward T. Kewell, 
Amer. Numismatic Soc.; Sec., Sydney P. Noe, 
same address. 


F) 


J. Cowle, USN. 


Pres., — 


mt: 


i 


wy 


. 


tion of the Catholic Faith, Bie: for 
propaga 43 Lexington Ave., N. Y. es 600,000; 5 
ge ee Rev. Joseph Freri, D. D.; a ety 


Petcastinee: Representation League (1893), 
1417 Locust S » Phila., Pa.j 1 “io0e eat tt 


Cc. G.H 
‘Protective ot et League (1885), 137 Centre St., 
Y.. C.; 659; Gen. Hee. Wilbur F. Wakeman. 


SAE Ep tcee Cniecree, Nat'l Council 
of (1820), 281 4th Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,156,207; 
arice Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Gailor; Sec., Rey. Franklin 


Payohiatnie Assoc., Amer. (1844), Albany, N. Y.; 
about 1,250; Sec., Earl D. Bond, M. 2 4401 
Market St., Phila., Pa. 

i gee Research, Inc., Amer. Soc. for (1907), 

44 E. 23d St., N. Y. C.; 1,044; Sec., Gertrude 
Ogden Tubby. 

Psychological Corporation (1921), 3939 Grand 
Central Terminal, N. Y. C.; 150; Pres., Dr. J. 
McKeen Cattell; Sec., is imh: 

Psychopathological Assoc., Amer. (1910), 173 
E. 70th St., N. Y. C.; 110; Sec., Dr. Sanger Brown 


2d. 
Public Administration, Nat'l Inst. of (1921), 
261 B'way, N. Y. C.; Sec. to Board of Trustees, 
Luther Gulick. 
Public Health Assoc., Amer. (1872), 370 7th 
‘Ave., N. Y. C.; 4,200; Pres., Wm. H. Park, M. D., 
pid Laboratories, N. ¥. C.; Sec., Homer N- 
‘alver: 
Public Relations, Committee on—Eastern Rail- 
way Presidents’ Conference (1923), 143 Liberty 
St., N. Y. C.; 5; Chmn., E. E. Loomis; Vice Chmn., 
Robert S. Binkerd. 
Public oes Inc.; Amer. Fund for (1922), 
2 W. 13th St., N. Y.C.; 12; Sec., Roger N. Baldwin. 
Public Spirit Club Internat’! (1922), 210 Hearst 
yf San Francisco, Cal.; 1,000; Pres., George 
‘onk: Exec. Sec., Earle C. Miles 
see Sisters (1888), Union City, Ind.: 150,000; 
Chief, Lucie P. McCague; Sec., Mollie V. 
Ke ler, 735 N. Columbia St., Union City, Ind. 
Railroad Chia ehh ening te Amer. Assoc. of 
(1887), 714 W. B’way, E. 9 Louis, Tll.; 1,400; 
; Pres., E. H. Harman; Sec., Rothschild, Room 
Z 400, Union Station, St. tanks 
3 Railway Pe sy Amer. Gan) 30 Vesey St., 
. 1 aE 712 railroads; Pres., R. H. Aishton, 
431 8. Diatborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., H. J. 


ate Liberty Bldg., 
Phila., Pa.; 600; Pres., Alba B. Johnson; Sec., 
Frank W. Noxson. 


Railway Engineering Assoc., Amer. (1899), 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; gy Pres., 
G. J. Ray, Chief Engineer, De Ue, & Wek. R., 
Hoboken, N. J.; H. Fritch. 

oristaed ‘Assoc., N. - 2 (1897), 761 7th Ave., 

+ 2,232; Pres., Frank Hedley, 165 B'way, 
Xi Gi. $ec., J. J. Shea 


N. 
Real Estate Board of N. Y., Inc. (1896), 7 Dey 
t., LE , Charles G. Edwards, 


Sec., Richard O. een nore 
2 Nat'l Assoc. of (1904), 

310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 503 member 
! boards, 20,000 individuals; Pres., Chas. G. Ed- 
4 wards, 321 B’way, N. Y. C.; Sec., Herbert U 


: Nelson. 
‘ Réal Estate Boards, N. Y. State See of (1905), 
fo tienda oO. = ., Albany, N. Y.; 1,700; Exec. 
ie i) 
Reconstruction te aa ee itt outs Go): t=o4 
«NG ashin, ys 
Hos’ F Weadock, Mich.; iekoo, Boe" 


Forster. 
Railway. “Business Assoc. 


o 4s 5 


321 Bway, N. Y..C. 
Real Estate Boards, 


Het. oChingan ¥F. Baker, 
ars 
ms Red ¢ Toss, Naited Nat’l (1881), 17th and D Sts. 
% N. W., Washington, D. C.; Chmn., 
Judge John Barton Payne: Sec., Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman, 
Red Men, Improved Order of, 205 S. Kedzie 
Ave., ase. Til.; 500,000; Great Incohonee 
; JO EE pak Martinsville, Ind.; Great Chief 
of Recor Macfer: 


Ww. 
« ‘Reform Assoc. ninaion (4363), Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
300,000; Pres., Rev. T. D. Edgar, D. D., Wilkins- 
Rev. James 8. 


It ure, Pa 5 ce ea. McGaw, D. D., 

09 ., Pittsburg) 

Reform Federation Internat’l Oe95)s 206 
6. E., Was te Cs 

dB Rides Soe 

ve. and pe eley St., Boston, Mass.; F ‘of. 

a . Si anenur En. D., 2900 7th St. N. E., 


nm, D.C. 
Gen Church in Amer 53 Booed Sta NYC: 
. Synod o ; ” 
ops Brown; Seales F. Van Nest. 


ane Sia 25 tb 33 Sty pe a Meg ge 

832’ 

“oa gi fects T. Broek D _D., 137 8. 6th Ave. 
7M “vernon, N. Y. Rev. Willard: Dayton 

Brown. D. D. 


Un ted States—Associations aed Societies. 
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Reformed Church in Amer., Board of Forei 
Missions of the 11860), 25 EB. sete ae N. oY. ‘oe 
, 370 West 


27; Pr 
.. Rey. Wm. Chanbermane re 


es., Rev. Henry E. Cobb, D 
End Ave., Ns KAOy 
Ph. D. 

Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions of the (1838), Schatt Bldg., pre he 
" Race Sts., Phila., Pa.; Pres., Rev. Chas. E. Creitz, 
ah = pou Walhut St. Beading, Pa.; he hey, * 

e artholomew, D. oom cha: 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. ‘ i. 

Religious Liberals, Nat’l Federation of (1908), — 
700 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Jesse H. 
Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa.; Chmn, of Exec. Com., 
Curtis W. Reese. 

Reptile Study Soc. of Amer., Inc. (1916), 108. 
Convent Ave., N. Y. C.; 125; Sec., Nellie Louise 
Condon. 

Reserve Officers’ (1922), oe Pennsyl- — 
vania Ave. N. W., Washin; 0, 
Pres., Brig. Gen. John Ross Selatieia. 37 Cedar — 
St. N. Y. C; Sec., Lieut. Col. Fred B. _Ryons. 

Rhinological, Lary ngological and Opera a, 

Inc., Amer. (1895), ie W. 58th 

353;’Pres., Dr. W. 

Ast Ste 'N. Y. C.; Sec., Dr, i ‘ta 

Rhodes Scholars, Alumni Assoc, of Amer. 
(1907), Swarthmore, Pa.; 500; Pres., Leonard W. 
Cronkhite, 305 Congress St., Boston, Mass.: 
Sec., Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Road anatcre: Assoc., Amer. (1902), 37 W. 39th 2 ee 
a N.Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., J. H. Cranford, 3056 

K St. N. “W., Washington, D NOM Sec,,, B.A. 39 
Birchland. 

Roosevelt Memorial Assoc. (1919), 1 Madison | £ 
Ave., N.Y. C.; 2,000,000; Pres., James R. Garfield, — 
Cleveland, Ohio: Director, Herman Hagedorn. "— 

Roosevelt Memorial Assoc., Wena Soe 
Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th Bt., N. Y. C.; 50,000: 
Pres., Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 9'E. 91st 
St., N. Y. Gz Sec., Mrs. Charles A. Bryan, South- 


ampton, L. i 
One. Club of N. Y. (1909), aoe McAlpin, 


Assoc. 


C.; 500; Pres., Edward B We He 15 
Central Park West, N. Y. C.} Sec., Edwin 
Rushmore. 


Rotary Internat’l (1912), 1,822 member clubs int 
28 countries, 102,000 individual Rotarians; Pres., 
Everett W. Hill, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Int. Sec, 
Chesley R. Perry, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Tike) 

Royal Arcanum 1880), Grand Regent, Mia on 
Willment, 5 Beekman St., N. ¥. Ree: Sec., Daniel 
A. Brown, 215 Montague St., B’klyn, 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council — the 1877), 
407 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
Grand Regent, Sa ae Kroph 12 ‘Otis Bldg., i 
Chicago, Ill.; Supreme $8@c., Samuel oag. 

Royal Neighbors of Amer. (1895), onde Island, 
Til.; 552,294; Sup. Oracle, Mrs, Eva Child, Janes-— 


ville, Wis.; Sup. Recorder, Mra ane Gilliland, 
Rock Island, Il. ty 
Rubber Assoc. of Amer., i (1900), 2 50 W 


57th St., N. Y. C.; 310; Pres., oO. Ruther and, + 
rag Goodrich Co., ‘Akron, Sint; Sec., A. 
Viles r 

St. Andrew’s Soc. (1756), 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. Cc. . 
Pres., John Sloane; Sec., George MoGen ehin, 

St. David’s Soc. of the State of N. say: 289 
4th Ave., N. Y. C.; ao Pres., Vers Davies; 
See., Geo. Morgan 2 

St. George! s Soc. of N. % (1770), 19 Moore St., 
N. 1,006; Almoner, L, a Langley; Pres., 
J. v ‘eaian Sec., S.A. Salyagi 

Santa Claus ‘Assoc., Inc. (1904), ulokerbodken i 
Bldg., 42d St. & B’ way, N. ¥.C 5 Saree Greater 
N. ¥3 Founder, gone D. Gtuok, O. Box 40, | 
Station F, N. Y. C.; Sec., Lester L. Piasae PHO 
Box 40, Station F, iW Wa Ge 

Savings Banks Assoc. of the Spare of N. Y. 
(1894), 110 EB. 42d St, Ny <4 147 Mutual 
ees Banks; Pres., Chas. J. Ghacmayar Greater 
N. ST Es Bank, N. Y. CG.) Gen. Sec., Joseph 


‘A. Seaborg 
Savere-Litoe eaaue Inc., mare Got Sante 888 7th 
Ave., N 400; Pres., arren; 


Sec., Harry M. "Warren jr., Hotel an ahonie, 7th 
Ave. & 56th St., N. Y. C. 


Scenic and Historic Preservation Soc. Amer. 
(1895), 154 Nassau St., N. Y.-C; 500; Pres., 
George F. Kunz, 409 5th Ave., N. ¥.C.j ‘Sec. 


Edward Hagaman Hall. 

School Garden Assoc. 
5ist St., N. Y. 

Eerie Kilpatrick; "Sec. 

“S. No. 92, Queens, 

N. YO: 

Science, 


of N. Y. (1908), 121 _E. 
> 8,000; ist Vice Pres,, Van 

Miss Agnes Cording, 
Hays Ave., Corona, L. I., 


‘Amer. Assoc. for Advance of Seay 
Smithsonian Inst. Bldg., Wash., D. C.;_ 12,862, 
Pres., J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison-on-Hudson, 
N.Y3 Sec., Burton HE. Livingston. 


- 


Science Service (1921), B and 21st Sta., "Washing 
“ton, D. C.; Pres. W. E. Ritter; Sec., 

Davis. 

Sciences, Nat’l Acad. of (1863), B and 21st Sts., 
Washington, D. C.; 261; Pres., Dr. A. A. Michelson, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Paul Brockett, 
Nat'l Acad. of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 

‘Sciences, N. Y. Acad. of eae HUE St. and 
Central Park ae Ne Xe ; 660; Pres., John 
Tatlock; Sec., R--W. Tower 

_ Scottish Clans, Order of (1878), 248 Boylston St., 

Boston, Mass.;. 30,000; Royal Chief, Dunean 

2 Macinnes, Station B, be 9, B’klyn, ONES BYES 

Mh Sec., Thomas R. P. Gib 

Sculpture Soc., Nat'l cusaa 215 W. 57th St., 

_ _N. Y. C.; 300; Pres., James Earle Fraser; Sec., 
‘Charles L. Hinton. 

_ Seamen’ s Union of Amer., Internat. (1892), 359 
N. Wells St., Be Til.; 18,000; Pres., Andrew 

; Furuseth, A. F. of L ” Bldg., Washington, BAC: 

_ See., K. B. Nolan. 

ee oN es Union, Amer. (1876), Room 841, 127 N. 

ae rborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., J. W. Whicker; 
es \', ne BA Maclaskey. 

hseisiiey peague. Nat'l (1914), 17 E. 49th St.. 
UN. Y. C.; 25,000 ; Sec., Lloyd Taylor. 

i Sentinels of the Republic (1922), Home Life 
 Bildg., Washington, D. C.; Chmn., Louis A. 
Conlioge. 434 Albany Blidg., Boston, ‘Mass.; Sec ot 

Mrs. L. iG: Lucas, 23 Home Life Bldg. “9 .Washing- 
He ‘D.C. 

Seventh Day Adventine (1863), Takoma Park, 
“Washington, D. C.; 225,730; Pres., Rev. W. A. 
Spicer; Sec., Rev. C. K. Meyer. 
sii ‘Division peehtaiag) Assoc. (1918), 

_' “Ixchange Place, N.Y. 12,000; Pres., car 

Alfred J. L'Heureux; esa ye F, Minisi, 196 

Market St., Newark, N. J 

Shorthand Reporters’ Assoc., Nat’l gens 

,275; Pres., George L. Hart, Washington, D 

; Sec., Albert C. Gaw, Elkhart, I d. 

Silk Assoc. of Amer. I ars 354 4th Ave., N. ¥.C.; 

James A Goldsmith; Sec., Ramsay 


ni | Simplified Spelling Board (1906), Lake Placid 
é Club, Essex Co., N. Y.; 250; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 
Slate Assoc Nat'l (1922), 757. Drexel Bldg., 

Phila., Pa.; too. Pres., George F. Barnard, Monson 
bane _Eiste Co., 112 Water St., Phila., Pa.; Sec., 


- Slater Fund, siti F. (1882), 61 B'way, N. Y.C.; 
Pres,, James H. Dillard, Box 418, Charlottesville, 
Va. 3 Sec., Miss G. ©. Mann, Box 418, Charlottes- 


v: le, Va. 
Social Hygiene Assoc... Inc., Amer. (1914), 
000; Gen. Dir., William 


370. 7th Ave., N. Y. 
__ F. Snow, M. Ds Sec.; ean R. Hooker, M. D. 
pers Science ‘Assoc., ‘Amer. (1899), 280 Madison 
N. Y. C.; Pres., ise Gordon Battle; 
tees. Talcott Williams, LL. D 
Social Sciences, Nat'l Inst. of (1912), 280 Madison 
_Ave., N, ¥_C., 900: Pres., Chester 8. ‘Lord ; dal, D.; 
Sec., Miss Rosina Hahn. 
- Social ‘ryan Com. (1911), 416 torn © ar St., 
ae See., Rev. Charles K. Gilber 
1 Service Com., P. E. otedet ‘of N. prs 
“ebay 416 Lafayette St., N. Y. G.; Chmn., Very 
v. H, E. W. Fosbroke, D. D., 1 Chelsea Square, 
Nn yy. C.; Exee Sec., Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert. 
Social Work, Nat’l eh fenenes of (1874) 25 E. 
9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 3,500, Dir., William 
i Norton, 316 Jefferson Ave., E., Detroit, Mich.; 
* HY. Perker 
Seciolosical Soc., Amer. (1905), 58th St. & Ellis 
Ave., rie ee Til., Charles A. Ellwood, Uniy. of 
Wis. Columbia, Mo.; Sec., E. W. Burgess. 
_ Sons of America, Patriotic Order (1847), 1317 
No. Broad St., Phila., Pa.; 350,000; Pres., Gabriel 
H. Moyer, Lebanon, Pa; "Nat'l Sec., Herman A. 


Miller.’ 

on Amer. Revolution, Empire State 
cere {a889), 220 Bway, N. Y. C.; 1,800; Pres., 
Col, Henry W. meg gat Ge Nassau St., N.Y. Cy 
Sec., Major Chas, A, DuBoi 

Sons Planes Amer, Revolution, Nat'l Soc. (1889), 918 


Washington, D. C.; 19,000, Pres Gen, 


= 


Marvin H. Lewis, Louisville, Ky.; Sec. Gen. 
Frank B. Steele. or 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), To Law 
Bidg., 8th and Main Me Richmond, -; 65,000; 


Com.-in-Chief, D. 8. Lgl ae Chatianée 2, 
Tenn.; Adj.-in-Chief, Walter L. kins, : 


Sons and Daughters of Liberty meiEs 1604 E. 
. Feseyupk Ave., Phila., Pa.; 107,809; eas W.V 


oo of Italy (1905), 231 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


Bt Los 

; Grand Venerable, Hon. Salvatore A: | Theo hical Soc. 
> Gotillo, Justice of Supreme Coe Grand Exec. 1 piglet Chi Ames: Soetion Oo. Re 
; | 


- Sec., Aurelius Sofia, 


Watson | © 


Sons of the Revolution in the State of 


1876), Fraunces’s Tavern, cor. Broad and Peat 
ge. oY oF ees aber Olyphant, U1 Batte! 
Place, N. Y. C.; Sec., Henry Russell Drowne, 54 
Pearl St., N. ¥. C. 


Sons of St. George, Amer. Order | 1870), 86 Main . 


St., Brockton, Mass.; 30,000; upreme Pres., 
George Tucker, Marquette, Mich.; Sec., ur 
Brown. 

Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. (1881), the ‘Capitol, 
Washington, D. C.; 54,000; Com. -in,Chief, Herman 
L. Lange; Nat'l Sec., H.H. Hammer, Reading, Pa, 

Sons of Zion, Order (1908), 44 E. 23d St., N. Y. C.5 
,000; Pres., Nathan Chasan, 3 E. 116th St: 
IN. Gs Séc., Jacob Ish-Kishor. 

pie ate cen Soc., N. Y. (1886), 270 B’way, N.Y. C.; 

ee Pres., *Martin W. Littleton, 149 Bway, 
N. Cx Sec., Chas. Cason. 

Sanaa ‘War, Naval and Military Order 
ritted Transportation Bldg., Chicago, N.; 
14,000; Com.-in-Chief, Capt. Ira Harris, Bogota, 
N.. J.; Sec., Lieut. Frederic B. Hart. 

Spiritualist Assoc., Nat’l ery Be re Penn. Ave., 
Ss. E., Washington, D. 0; Pres., Dr. 
George B. Warne, 765 Oakwood iva. Chicago, 
Ill.; Sec., Rev. Harry P. Strack. 

Sponsors of the U. S. Navy, Soc. of, Washington, 
D. C.; 400; Pres., Mrs. Russell C. ‘Langdon, 707 
A ee 2D P’kway, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Mrs. 

Louisa Wainwright Turpen, 1262 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Sportsmen, League of Amer. (1868), 1110 Simpson 
St. Y. C.; 50,000; Pres., G. O. Shields; Sec., 
H. M. Beach. 

Staten Island Civic League ae) (1913) 105 Stuyvesa: 

Place, New Brighton ‘Y.; 1,200; peer a 
Francis F. Leman, i210 Santleton Ave., beue g 
New Brighton; 8. I. N. Y.; Sec., Charles E 
Hoyer, 11 Catlin Ave., Stapleton, S. L., 

Statistical Assoc., Amer. (1839), Kent Hall, 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. C.; 1,050; Pres., Dr. Leuis 
I. Dublin, 1 Madison Ave., N.Y. C.; Sec., Robert 
E. Chaddock. 

—— Owners’ (1906), 11 
Bway, N. Y. C.; 60; Pres., Alfred G. Smith, eos 
N.Y. & Cuba Mail S. S. Co. (Ward Line), N.Y 
Gen. Man., Winthrop L. Marvin. 

Steuben Soc. of Amer. (1920), 50- Union Sq., 
N.Y ACS ceria Pres., John M. Grossgebauer, 
Paterson, N. 

Stock Exchange, ~~ ee (1792), 11 Wall St., at 
18 Broad St., N. Y. 1,100; Pres., E. H. 
Simmons; Sec., E. v D. Cox. 

Sunday School Assoc., World’s oe a 
Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

31 Natl Assocs. Federated; Chmn. Exec. Ge: 
Arthur M. Harris: Sec., W. G. Landes. 

Suppression of Vice, N. ¥. Soc. for (1873), at 
W. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 300; Pron REN Anson P. 
Atterbury, ’D. D., 580 Park Ave., N. ¥. C.; Sec., 
John 8S. Sumner, 

Surgeons, Amer. College of (1913), 40 E. Erie 
a ge Iil.; 6,358; Dir. Gen., Dr, Franklin 


Symphony Soc. of ~ Y. (1877), 33 W. 42d St., 

» ES ¥. C.; 100; arry Harkness Flagler; 
Richard Welling, 2 2 Wall St., N. Y. C, 

Tall il Gedars of Lemnos of the wv. S. of Amer. 
(1902), Trenton, N. 50,000; , George W. 
ee Cleveland, onio: ies Me Wrieht. Box 

413, Trenton, N. J. 

Tammany, Soc. of, or Columbian Order (1789), 
145 EB. 14th St., INC OS ges oe Sachem, 
John R. Voorhis; Sec., Willis Hol 

Teachers’ Council (1913), Hall ve the Board of 
Education, N. Y. C.; 45; Pres., Wm. J. McAuliffe, 
500 Park Ave., N. x. Corr. Sec., Miss Helen 
A. McKeon, same ad 

Teachers’ Union Use 3 70 5th Ave., N. Y. GC. 
about 1,000, Pres., Henry R. Linville; Sec., 
Jablonower. 


Assoc., Amer. 


Park, N. Y. ea ees 103 


ng, Room 900, Fonts Bw 
Temperagee, Soc. Seine st ie 2S ee 
- Cy, 74; j-> REV. les on, es 
Temp ¢ Hon Ory. T Ss es 
emplars 0 onor ani emperance, W e 
Council (1846), New Britain, Conn.; 
Supreme Templar, W. J. Rawlings; Pats John 


Nes "1 Fed. ‘of C919), Mer Mer- 


Mrs. Walte eiberg, Seah ee 
Ciselnnatl ‘Ohio; Sec,. Rabbi George Ze c 
Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 7,880; Pr 
Rogers; Sec.. Maude N. Gouch, 


Joseph 
Technology Club of a Y. (1913), 17 Gramercy | 
Cy; es, = H. 


7,000; . 


Grammar School No. 

-» Thomas Darling- 

sr ae. arse Graham, 109 Ft. 
ants aero é¢ the U.S. (191 

N- Y. C.; 1,292; Pres., ke 

W. Va. Man. Dir., 


ee ‘Snamber, of Com erce, Inc. (1923), 
200 air Aye. N.Y. C3 400; ‘Pres. NB ae 


a hoe ane 5th 
, Ox, care 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Sec., 


gee (1925), 7 W.. 45th St., N.Y. C.; 


Milton Bradley 
F. D. Do 
‘Tract Soc., 


Pres., William Phillips Hall; Sec., William Henry 
Matthews. 
Trade and Transportation, N. Board of 


2 = 
(1873), 41 Park Row, N. ¥. G.; 694; Pres., Lee 
Kohns; Sec., Frank S. Gardner. 
Trade Union League, Pag ac s (1904), 247 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 500° individual, 780,000 
affiliated; Pres., Rose yaa Ht: Sec., Mabel 


Leslie. 
Travelers’ Aid S N. Inc. (1907), 144 E. 
N.Y. ros Pres., William Fellowes Morgan, 

- Arch ii, Brookiyn Bridge, N. Y. C.; Sec., Miss 
Virginia M. Murray. 

Tropical ag pian Amer. Soc. of (1903); 
Sec., B. H. Ransom, P. O. Box 131, A ee in 
Ave. Station, Washington, D. C. 

Trotting Assoc., Nat'l garg, 18 Asylum 5t., 
Hartford, Conn; Pres., Reese Blizzard, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Sec., W. H. Gocher. 

Tuberculosis Assoc., Nat'l (1904), 370 7th Ave., 
N. Y. 3,000; Pres., Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, 

* Henry Phipps Tnst., 7th and Lombard Sts, 
Phila., Pa.; Man. Dir., Dr. Linsley R. Williams. 

Turnerbund, Amer. (1849), 516 Grant St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.’ 30,768; Pres., George Seibel; Nat'l 
Sec., Ernest Herklotz, 1605 Carson St., S. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

27th act Assoc. (1919), 829 Municipal Pino * 

N. Y. C.; 35,000; Pres., Brig. Gen. George A — 
Wingate, Hall of Records, B'klyn, N. Y.; 
Lieut. et) iret A. S. Mundy, 289 Municipal 
Bidg., 
Typoere Dict I Union No. 6 New York (1850), = 
i6th St C.; 9, ; Pres., Leon 
bse Seon Mohn ins ‘O'Connell. 

Typothetae ‘of Amer., United 1887), 600 W. 
ckson Blvd., Chicago, Ill; Bs Pres., George 
K. Horn, Baltimore, Md.; , Edward T. Miller. 

Union Veteran Legion ‘(iss4), Memorial Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 500; Adj.-Gen. Samuel M. Evans, 

. _ Memorial Hall, Pieaburen, Pa. 

Unitarian Assoc., Amer. (1825), 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; Pres., Rey. amuel A. Eliot, D. D.; 
aa Rev. gad “Gomish, D ahs, an 
itarian neral Conference Beaco 
Bt. Bos ton; Pres., Chief Justice William Howard 

Palfrey, Perkins 
Unitarian 1 aymen's League (1919), 7 Park Sa., 
Boston, Mass.; Pres., Charles H. Strong, N. Y. C.; 
Sec., William L. preset y 
Unitarian Sunday School Soc. (1827), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 1, Pres., Rev. William I. 
Lawrence, Th. D.; Sec., Miss Frederika Wendte, 3 
. __ Lewis Road, Winchester, Mass 
Unitarian Women, Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., Mrs. SW digit Gallagher; 
Sec., Mrs. Caroline 8. ‘Atherto 
United rt Assoc. (1907), 63 Park Row, N. Y.C.; 
Pres., A. Bickel; Sec., R. H. Fancher. 
4 “United Sakumen of Nek Dakota, Grand 
Pao e of the Ancient Order of (1895), A. O. U. 
1dg., bt ate No. Dak.; 15,636; Grand Master 
 Workmad, B C. Marks, Fargo, N. Dak.; Sec., E. J. 


re. 
% lOatiorsalise Church, Young Peoples’ Christian 
~~ Union of tite (1889). 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
: Mass.; 4,5 Rev. Ellsworth C. *Reamon, 
sth St., So., and 2d Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Donald’ af Sleapen, 352 Boston Ave., Medford 


Filisiae Mass. 
ae retiot C General Conyention (Ret ee 


Taft; Sec. 
2 2 


rs 
m, 
ser ‘A. Moyer, State ents of Education, Boston, 
ass. 
ity Professors, Amer. Assoc. of (1915), 
Bo Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass.; 
5,200; Ae re Seco Prot Ht eae \afieh of Cal., 
x 2 ‘0: 
Berkeley, Women, Amer Assoc. ¥@s82), 1634 I 
not D. G.; 20,000; Pres., Dr. Aurelia 
it, Mills College, Caley Exec; Soe: 


te s—Associations and Societies. ; 


esse /A. 
Chas. ! 


| Volunteers of Amer. 


ae 
x 


383 


eeen Lee tiie paiman he wee E. ae St.. 
3 ollingswort ul . 
601 Sth Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec.; Eugene K. ibnnees 


| Vedanta Soe of the City of N. Y. (1894), 34 W.. 


71st St. Oy Pres., 


Wi 8 ; 
See, AE a Seeks wami Bodhananda; 


Stuart, 504 W. 112th St., N: 


Y. (1891), Police Station, 
; Pres., Bernard 


Veteran Police Assoc., 
156 Greenwich St., wy r.C.; 4, 
Keleher; Sec., John J. Churchill 

Veterans of Foreign Wars (1899), 616 N. 7th ad ir} 
Kansas City, Kan.; 100,000; Com,-in-Chief, Br 
Gen. John Dunn, Boston, Mass.; Sec., Reuel 
Elton. 

Veterans of the World War, Disabled Amer. © 
(1920), 2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; Nat. 
Com., Frank J. Irwin; Nat. Adjutant, Raymond 
A. Lasance. 

Veterinary Medical Assoc., Amer. (1863), vay 
Book Bidg., Detroit, Mich.: 4,000; Pres., Dr. C. 
H. Stange, Iowa State College, Ames, Lowa; Sec., 
Dr. H. Preston Hoskins. ‘ 

Vocational Education, Nat’l Soc. (1908), Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 4,300; L. i. Dennis, State Dept. of 
Public Education, Harrisburg, Pa. a 

t (1896), 34 West 28th St., 

Y. C.; 10,500; Pres., Gen. Ballington Booth; — 


‘Sec, J. W. Merrill. 
War Mothers, After (1917), 150 Main St., White — 
State War Mother, Mrs. 


Plains, N. Y.; 1,200; N. Y. 
R Lydia Broderick, ; 


. Emmet Digney; Sec., Mrs. 
302 Convent Ave., N. Y. C.; Natt War Mother, 
Mrs. H. H. McCluer, Kansas City, Mo. 

Water Color Soc., Amer. (1867), 215 W. 57th St.s_ 
N. Y. G.; 135; Pres., Elliot Clark; Sec., G. P. Ennis. ~ 


Waterways Assoc., N. Y. State (1913), Pres., 


Henry W. Hill, Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Sec., George Clinton jr., 1012 Prudential Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Weights ‘and Measures, Amer, Inst. ee Yate 
115 B'way., N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., W.. galls; 
Sec., C. C, Stutz. 

West Bnd Assoc. (1884), 31 = hea St., N. ¥. Cy; 
650; Pres., Wm. D. Gaillard; Sec., Ww. McEwan, 
2161 Bathgate Ave6., NuX. Cc. 

Westchester County Children’s Assoc., Inc. 
(1914), Rm. 410, 15 Court St., White Plains, 
N. Y.: 2,000; Pres., Bd. of Dir., Mrs. Paul R. 
Reynolds; Sec., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

Wholesale Grocers’ Assoc., of aes U. S., Nat’l. 
(1906), 6 Harrison St., N. OE ; 1,500; Sec. M. 
L. Toulme. 

Woman Suffrage Alliance, Internat’l (1904), 


11 Adams St., W. C., London, England; 32 nat’l. 
assocs; Pres., Mrs. Marjorie Corbett Ashby; 
Sec., Mrs. Katharine Bompas. Honorary Pres., 
ee Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Ave., 


Woman’ ‘é “Board. of Missions (Congregational) 

SE), 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 500; 
Pres., Mrs. Franklin Warner, 30° Ridgeview ‘Ave. hn 

White Plains, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Helen B. Calder. 

Woman's Christian ‘Temperance Union, Nat'l. 
(1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 750,000; 
Pres., Miss Anna A. Gordon; Sec., ‘Mrs. Frances 
P. Par 

Woman's ee Nat’l. (1913), Capitol Hill, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Nat Pres., Mrs. O. H. 
Sec., Miss Atta Politzer. 

Women for Home Missions, Council of, 156 5th 
Ave., N. Y.C.; Pres., Mrs. seem Ferguson; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Florence &. Quinla’ 

Women Voters chad of Gig), ere 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., N. Star 
Chairman, Mrs. F. Louis Slade; Sec., hitess hacer 


ton Parsons 
Women’s Clubs, Bo AS Eades ie rs 4§0 950% 
1734 N. St. N , Washington, 
Pres., Mrs. Te o “Winter, 2617 ee ‘de cietane iS 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Director of Headquarters, 


Miss Lida Hafford. 
Women’s Clubs, N Poe State Federation of (1894); 

rs, Ag H. Booth, Cumberl land 
Ni Y¥, 


,000; Pres., 
Ave., Plattsburg, ; Sec., Re C. H. Nort: 
189 Cornelia Ste *Plattsburg, 
ee # Educafional and, Tadusteiat Uajon 
1877), 26 oylston St oston. rr 7 
Miss Margaret McGill; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn 
Women’s Nat'l Republican, hg a 8 E. 
87th St., N. Y. C 00; Mrs. Charles 1 
Sabin; Sec., Mrs. Arthur E. Trott, 11 W. 35th St... 
wee: U. S. A., Nat’ 1 Countt: 9 of Hanning pie 
tte Ave., St. Lou 5 
Mae itp N. Moore; Sec., Mrs. Flo J. ‘Miller, 


Monticello, Ill. 
. Nat’! Se ae of Ue 


sheee: 
Mis Belle Seren: Sec., Wetiss fizabeth Hauser, 
420. N. State St., Girard, Ohio, ; 


P. Belmont; 


Aobnigtzets | 
World's edera 1895), 
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Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 55th St., N. Y.C.; 
1,250; Pres., Lillian’ R. Sire; Sec., Marion Lawler. | 
Women’s Nat’l Republican Club (1921), 6 E. 
' 37th St., N. ¥. C.; 2,750; Pres., Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, 22 E. 47th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Mrs. Arthur 

Wor Jan's Relief C Nat'l (1883), Pres., Mrs. | Yell ont 
: oman’s Relief Corps, Nat’ , Pres., Mrs. ellowstone 

Grace B. Willard, 1 N. Fairfax Ave., Los So. Minneapolis, Minn.; 8,143; Gen. Man., H. O. 
_ Angeles, Cal.; Sec., Mrs. Kate Reed Humphreys, Cooley; Sec., B. R. Mandel. 

2321 Buckingham Road, Los Angeles, Cal. Young Judaea, Nat’l. (1908), 114 5th Ave., INS TY. 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1892), W. C.; 20,000; Pres., Moe Turman; Sec., D. Leonard 
‘O. W. Bldg., 14th and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Neb.; Cohen. 

137,207; Sup. Guardian, Mary E. LaRoceca, Rm. | Young Men’s Christian Assoc., Internat’! Com- 
311; above address; Sup. Clerk, Dora Alexander, mittee (1866), 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. a 
Rm. 411, same address. 988,522; Chmn., James M. Spears, Montclair. e 


Women’s National Democratic Club, Inc. (917) | 


Woodmen of the World, Sovereign Camp, (1890), N. J.; Gen. Sec., Dr. John R. Mott. 

W..O. W:. Bidg., Omaha, Neb.,' 510,834; Pres., | Young Men’s Hebrew Assoc. (1900), 92d St. and Pd 
_. W: A. Fraser; Sec., J. T. Yates. Lexington Ave., N. Y._C.; 3,000: Pres., Jack y 
_ Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 17 E. 42d Nadel: Sec., E. H. Paul, 52 William St., N. Y.C 4 


- St., Rm, 1108, N. Y. C.; 100,000; Pres., Hon. Nor- | Young Women’s Hebrew Assoc. (1903), 31_W : 
man H. Davis; Sec., Mrs. Katrina Ely Tiffany. 110th St., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Ray 2 
Wool Manufacturers, Nat’l Association of (1864), F. Schwartz; Se irs. Samuel I. Hyman. 
"50 State St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., John P. Wood, | Zionist Organization of Amer. (1920); 114 5th 
521 N. 22d St., Phila., Pa.; Sec., Walter Humphreys Ave., N. Y. C.; 50,000; Chairman, Louis Lipsky. 
World Agriculture Society (1919) Amherst, Mass.; ; Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1890), 500; Pres., Prof. 


_ 3,000; Pres., Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, Mich. Agri. Ross G. Harrison, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
if Col., East Lansing, Mich.; Sec., Laurence H. Sec., W. C. Allee, Zoology Bldg., Univ. of Chicago, t 
_ Parker. Chicago, Ill. : . 


ioe aes pa ee EP Rees ees Ee aT Se : % 
iy SOBRIQUETS OR BY-NAMES OF CITIES IN’ THE UNITED.STATES. ? 
-Albany—The Capital City. Jacksonville—The Gateway City. {Pittsburgh—The Iron City and y 
Atlanta—Gate City of South. Kansas City, Mo.—Heart of Amer.|_ The Smoky City. 


% ; ity | Keokuk, lowa—The Gate City. Portland, Me.—The Forest City. 
Sroka iy mecnata. | is ek Tee Sot eee eee rae at sea 
pelt Si cea 7 ae ngeles—-City 0: e Angels. oviden ateway of Southern 
___ Boston—Hub, Athens of America. | Louisville—The Falls City. New England. + ‘ 

 Brooklyn—The City of Churches. |Lowell—The City of Spindles. Reading—The Pretzel City. 

- Buffalo—Queen City of Lake. Lynn—The City of Shoes. Rochester—The Flour City. 

Charleston, S. C-—Palmetto City Madison, Wis.—The Lake City. St. Joseph—The City Worth While. 

Chicag Ralee Windy Cit * |Memphis—The Bluff City. St. Louis—The Mound City. 
hice y- _ |Milwaukee—Foam City, Cream/St. Paul—Saintly City, Gem City. 

Cincinnati— Queen City, Porkopolis.| City. Salt Lake—City of the Saints. 

Cleveland—The Forest City. Minneapolis—City of Lakes, San Francisco—Golden Gate City. 
Dallas—The City of the Hour. Nashville—The City of Rocks. Savannah—Forest City of South. 
Dayton—The Gem City. J Newark—Newark Knows How. Scranton—The Electric City. 
Denver—The City of the Plains. New Bedford—The Whaling City. |Seattle—The Queen City. 

/ Des Moines—City of Certainties.| New Haven—The City of Elms. Springfield, Iil—The Flower City. 
Detroit—The City of the Straits. |New Orleans—The Crescent City. |Springfield, Mass.—City of Homes 
Duluth—The Zenith City of the|New York—The Empire City,|Syracuse—The Salt City. y 

_ Unsalted Sea. Gotham, The Metropolis. Toledo—The Corn City. 
_ Galveston—The Oleander City. Omaha—Gate City of West. Troy—The Collar City. 
Hannibal, Mo.—The Bluff City. |Paterson—Silk City, Amer. Lyons.| Washi n—The City of Magnifi- 

‘Hartford—Charter Oak City. Philadelphia—The City of Broth-| cent Distances. 

_ Indianapolis—The Railroad City. erly Love and The Quaker City. Worcester—Heart of Bay State. 


ee THE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. tO oF P. Cy No. Ee je. C, 
BAR Compt.| Exam-|Passed.| That} Ap- |Ap.of|| YHAR |Compt. Exam-|Passed.} That} Ap- |Ap.of 
(F"es2.)} Posit. | ined. Pas'd) pointed, Pas’d || (F’eal.)| Posit. | ined. Pas'd| pointed] Pas’d 
1907 .. .| 194,332 129,317] 93,920) 72. 
1908... }206,637) 161,793 120,760) 74. 
1909... }234,940 158,484) 123,449 77 
... |222,276'115,644) 87,769! 7. 
1911...|227,657 105,024} 70,159) 66. 
1912... 217,392 106,078} 59,251] 55 


rere 


7 


ee 


oe 


piney Nene 


1919... |592,961 438,259'299'826| 68 
1920... |497,603 293,327 193,915 16,309 
1904.1 ee MAOERS oR OOr Tee aeel Cece oR ar 
1905...|171,807 113,053)111,741| 78,1! 38,996 1923... |411,398 204,200 122, Ria 
1906... {184°178,117,2771 91,345. 77.9 39,050! 42.71]! 1924: ..1415,593.222,915 133,308 ae ae osy $. 


, UNITED STATES COAST AND CEODETIC SURVEY. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Depart- | and containing current information necessary f 
ment of Commerce is charged with the surveys of | 58fe navigation; magnetic charts and publications: 
the coasts and contiguous waters of the United catalogues of charts and publications and such 
States and of areas under the jurisdicti | PUR IyPUD Hes Hons As TERY Der cedaireg a: 
h on thereof; ST 
_the extension of geodetic surveys in the form of Th ; luce AS QE, Teds at One: 
triangulation and precise levelling over the United Paice Me inte vr ute ee Beading 
States and areas under the jurisdiction thereof; | traverse completed in the United States Nearly 
and the magnetic survey of the United States and | as much again of this precise control work remains. 
areas under the jurisdiction thereof. to be done before it is brought within fifty miles 
States. : 
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The results obtained are published in annual | of e@ 
reports and in special publications; charts upon Oe About: We Ooo. aisiae/ Of ae : 
various scales, including sailing charts, general | completed in the United States, and there are 


charts of ‘the coast, -har charts, outline m i } 
tide tables and current tables issued annually, Bi jevcls within Bits auled atcha ee 


advance; coast pilots with sailing directions cover- | States 
ing the navigable waters; notice to mariners issued A general magnetic survey of the United States — 


weekly as a joint publication of the_C and mag 
Geodetic Survey and the Bureau at Tinhinbowses BOO cadiona inoinaine Ne re Gee Sean. 
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United States of America, : 


| (BEDERAL REPUBLIC.) 


* y Continental. Total. 
~ AREA, square miles....... 8,026,789 3,743,510 
_ POPULATION, 1920.....105,710,620 117,859,495 


POPULATION, 1925, ést..113,493,770 (37.5 to sq.m.) 
WEALTH, 1923 Censiis, est..... . . .8320,803,862,000 
The United States of America, oldest republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
_ the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District-of Columbia. This 
- is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Porto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, all aggregating 716,721 square miles, which, 
added to the 3,026,789 square miles of continental 
United States, give a total of 3,743,510 square miles. 
The population of continental United States, 
Census of 1920, was 105,710,620; of the non-con— 
tiguous areas (partly estimated) 12,148,875, the 
and total being 117,859,495. The estimate of the 
. Census Bureau of the population of Continental 
” United States for July 1, 1925, is 113,493,770. (See 
Tndex for population tables.) 

The general topography of continental United 
es is so varied, and the climate, natural re- 
sources and racial elements also, 
may be said to be 


The United States has seven great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of New 
York City in the northeastern corner of the country; 
the Delaware, entering the Atlantic through Dela- 
ware Bay, midway down the coast; the Potomac, 
entering the Atlantic through Chesapeake Bay, just 
south from Delaware Bay; the Mississippi, greatest 

North American rivers in its relationship to 
-¢ivilization, rising in Minnesota, near to Canada, 
entering the Gulf of Mexico on the southern side of 
the country; the Ohio, flowi from the eastern 
Mountains westwardly to join the Mississippi in the 
east central part of the country; the Missouri, 
which flows from the northwestern mountains east- 

ly to the Mississippi, being confluent with that 
stream just north of where the Ohio joins it; the 
‘Columbia, which rises in British territory, and flows 
across a vast tableland west of the Rocky Mountains, 
ito the Pacific Ocean one-third of the way down 
lat coast; the Colorado, non-navigable, which 
rises in the State of Colorado, flows in general course 
southwestwardly through Utah and Arizona, and 
een Arizona and California, into the Gulf of 
California, in Mexico. 
_ Besides these streams, there are many of consid- 
erabie and navigable size in the areas east from the 

M the great St. 

ver, as the outlet of the Great Lakes on diy 


ct 


ai inane trot te eer" aue-the 
rable distances inlan | the sea, and the. 
unl for bee eae a craft quite a distance up 

Naser rivets, eis most important are the | 


eticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum 


incidental with and in large part the cause of 
very heavy immigration w 
present immigration restriction law was enacted. 
Many came. to work in the mines and factories 
ae construction of railways and industrial 
works. 
the population of the Unit 
jority rural—that is, dwelt on farms or in com- 
|Iunities of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. 
rural population, which in 1910 was 54.2 per cent. 


} of the total, 


drop, _ but 
of 1,599,871, 


Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, Arkansas and R 
in the eastern half of the country, and the Bac } 
mento on the Pacific Coast; while the Rio Grande, © 
frome ite TOA a Ee eae, save for 61 miles 
‘S Mouth, is the eastern half bound. 

pa ‘nl ee Pipes and Mexico. cee 

e largest river under the American flag is th 
Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes in the. 
Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly into 
Alaska, then westwardly and then southwestwardly 
into Norton Sound, which in turn makes into Bering 
= = is navigable for more than 2,000 tniles 

and. } 

_ The climate of the United States is of every grada- _ 
tion, from the north temperate, with rather cold. 
winters and pleasant summers, to the sub-tropical, 
with every variety of flora 
range of latitude. Eastwardly and westwardly, 
even greater variation is found. For there ares, 
regions of normal moisture precipitation in the § 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inehés.a year. : 

The Southwestern United 
several almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
irrigation, some of which were the beds of great 
inland salt water seas, at some points the present 
surface elevation being lower than the surface of 
the ocean. f 

The area of continental United States was ac- 
quired by various purchases, treaties and in wars, 
froin England, France, Spain and Mexico, and the { 
dependencies from Russia, Spain, Panama, the 
former Hawaiian Government, and Denmark. 

The Thirteen Original States as at present con- 
stituted have an area of 892,135 square miles, and 
were colonies, many with a vast indeterminate 
hinterland, when the War of the Revolution was 
fought against England, 1776-83. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. fies 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oi], — 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in’ its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, and 
has matured plans to make the natural timber lands 
perpetual by replanting. 

Improvement also of the rivers and harbors has 
proceeded to a large extent, although by no means 
as extensive as similar development in Europe. 
The great navigable rivers mentioned heretofore 
have been treated by the engineers for remoyal of 
obstructions in many places, great jetties have been 
built at the mouths of the Columbia and Mississippi, 
large terminal facilities provided at many of the 
ports, and plans are working out for the perfection 
of all of them according to modern standards. The 
most important domestic canal is the New York 
State Barge Canal; many others were permitted to. 
lapse into non-use when railway transport absorbed 
attention so exclusively in the last haif of the last 
century. The natural conditions, however, would 
permit of almost illimitable canal development if 
more artificial waterways are needed. 

Originally an agricultural people, the presence of 


‘ 


80 vast Natural stores of minerals and timbers, — 
together with increased 


“pressure of population 
on land,” has operated to induce great industrial 


development, until the United States is to-day 
one of the world’s greatest merchants on the high 
seas, its steel, rubber Seles timber, cotton, ma-~ 
chinery, foodstuffs. an 

going to the ends of the earth. 


many other commodities 


The increase of industrial interest has been sa ; 


ch came in before the 


Up to the latter part of the last century, 
ed States was in a ma- 


The 


was in 1920 48.6 per cent., a relative _ 
the number 51,406,017 was an increase 
or 3.2 per cent. 

The Census Bureau, noting in twenty-five States, 
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suitable to so wide a 


States is marked by 
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"sy especially large in the East, a decline in the number | the United. Kingdom, — 2 
’ of farms and farm acreage in the decade, found that-| per cent.; Japan, 9.2 per cent.; — phe 
the most important single reason for this appéars | Indies, 8.2 per cent.; Ca 5.6 per ce 


relatively high wages paid in manufacturing centres, | and Mexico closely. following. _ “an at 

which frequently induced farmers themselves to. The trade with Latin America, which 
leave their farms. ‘There was also a continuation | peak in 1920, with exports of $1,564,128,856 and 
_. of the tendency, especially in New England, toward | imports of $1,807,475,121,_ declined in 1921 to 
the abandonment for agricultural purposes of low | exports of $793,941,427 and irkports of $712,717,841, 


grade land, much going to pasture, put large areas | and declined further in 1922 to exports of $558,- 
being permitted to grow up to brush or forests. | 368,706 and imports of $813,624,565, under post- 
In certain parts of the cotton belt the spread ot |war market readjustment. In 1923 exports in- 
the cotton boll-weevil has interfered_so seriously | creased 25 per cent. to $693,803,176; and imports 
with profitable cotton farming as to result in the | 29 per cent. to $1,049,876,666. 
reduction both of farms and farm acreage; where This trade in 1923 showed an increase over 1922 
the land has been used for other crops less labor | of 29 per cent. in imports ($1,049,876,666); and of 
has been required. Large areas of farm land have | 24.6 per cent. in exports (3693,803,176). The total 
been taken over by development companies for trade ($1,743,679,842) is an increase of 121 per cent. 
oil wells or mining operations, and the extension of | over the fiscal year 1913-14. C 
the areas of cities and manufacturing towns has The amount of foreign trade in dollars was: 
caused a further reduction. Ticacas of 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPNENT. (Fiscal.) Exports. 
aa The agricultural interests of the country are very ae 
irae: . The Pecgus Eure eek i tt that 1920-21 
of the approximate land area of 1,903,215, acres; Zi... c 2 
_ oh farm tands contained 955,863,715 acres; improved | 1921-22... 3,073,853,263}3,771,156,489) 697,303,226 
lands, 503,073,067 acres, or 52.6 per cent. of ail the 1922-23. . |3,780, 958,965 3'956,733,373| 175,774,408 
land in the farm lands classification; that the value 1923-24. .13,554,138,268)4,3 

of all farm property was $77,924,100,338; of land 


ABE. te ee ee 
A a Sate The amount of gold and silver imported and 
alone, $54,829,563,059; of buildings, $11,486,439,543; i ; F aM 
Mf implements, $3,594,772,928; and of livestock, exported during the past three fiscal years was: ___ 


Exports. 


0: ; 
ing 755,364,894, agains 623,514,211 in eA ee ee 
1909, the increase having been due largely to very Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


‘much higher prices. SRS PS eae, Sb ae iid a 

¢ ‘hi nber of farms was 6,448,343. _Those under Dollars. | Dollars. || Dollars. | Dollars. 

20 dares musabered 796,535; from 20 to 49 acres, 1921-22|468,318,273 70,684,298|27,345,282|62,694,677 
1,503,732; from 50 to 99 acres, 1,474,745; trom 100 1922-23|284,089,550164,947,025|49,021,975)/55,906,956 
1,503,732; from 50 ago: from 175 t0° 499 acres, | 1923-24]417,025,638179,939,980/10,206,041/98,785.580 
1,006,477; from 500 to 999 acres, 149,819; 1,000 Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover estimates ; 


acres and over, 67,405. @wners numbered 3,925,- i ‘ = 
090, and tenants, }454,804. White farmers num- that during the ealendar year 1923 “current invisi 


ble items’ of foreign trade; 7.e., amounts paid out b. 
pered 5,498,454; cologed. armen, 949,889, and | in foreign edtuteaies through ‘tourists, pomistances 7 
x It is interesting to note that 2,146,362 automo~ Rn rege ee ey a ats "O80 00, a 
' J : while interest received on money owed, as by foreign « 
i. all farms); also 139,169 motor trucks and 246,083 | jnvestors.and by foreign governments, ti ether with f 
‘YX tractors. These farms were supplied with tele- | payments for use of our ships by hetastne and 7 
phones to the number of 2,498,493 (38.7 per cent. | expenditures of foreigners in_the United States, 
, amounted approxima‘ i : 5 
Gug'899, had water piped into the house, and 7’per | fore, "he. estimates Tey sPtbiet halance against | 
cent., or 452,620, had gas or electric light. the United States at $370,000,000. Foreign in- 
The gqrenge in 1924 under winter wheat was | vestments in the United States during 1923 he 
36,898,000; spring wheat, 16,920,000; corn, 105,- | places at $394,000,000; and American purchases of ¢| 
604,000; oats, 41,625,000; barley, 7,558,000; rye, | foreign securities at $410,000,000. ‘ \d 
4,337,000; buckwheat, 3Snd: poeobors (white), |“ The United States had'on July 1, 1924, a merchant 
990, marine of 5,128 vessels of which 3,892 were steam, 
1,041 sailing, and 195 motor, with a tors! tonnage 
of 15,956,967. In 1923, 88 ships of 172,817 tons 
Werte United States leads in. ol | 
e Uni ta e oil-using yessels, . 
having on July 1, 1923, 399 tankers of 2,497,675 
tons, and 1,709 steamers fitted for burning oil fuel 
with a tonnage of 8,798,776 tons, more than half the — 
world total. s 7 > 
There entered and Cleared at American ports in 
1923-24, a total tonnage of 135,540,540 which — 
58,315,080 was American and 77,225,010 was: 
oreign. si 7 
The total railroad mileage Jan. 1, 1923, was 
250,413, of which Class I. carriers (@. e¢., whose 
annual operating revenues exceed $1,000,000) 
operated 234,976 miles. The capitalization of the 
Class I. railroads was $17,015,346,711; operating 
revenue, $6,356,890,737; operating expense, $4 943,- ' 
928,145; net operating revenue, $977,657,368; 
dividends declared, $334,545,800; taxes paid, $301,- 
413,784; number of paying passengers carried, 
967,409205; tons of revenue paying freight, 1,840,- 
954.570. ‘The number of employees was 1,745,233 
whose average wage was $1,624.18. 


1 357, 00; grain sorghums, 
5,4, yee tobacco, 1,702,000; ‘peanuts, 950,000; 
be tame), 61,020,000; "4 
355,000; alfalfa, 10,217,000; sugar beets, 917,000; 
and cotton, 40,403,000. 

The value of all farm crops in 1923 was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at $9,953,000,000, 
and of all animal products at $6,111,000,000, mak- 
ing the total farm production, omitting crops fed 
to livestock, $12,204,000,000. 

e value of mining products in 1923 was given 
by the United States Geological Survey as $6,018,- 
000,000, an increase of 29 per cent. over 1922 and 
45 per cent. over 1921, but a decrease of 14 per 
cent. from 1920, when prices were at the peak. 

The petroleum output for 1923 broke all records, 
the total approximating 733,000,000 barrels, an 
inerease of 32 per cent, over 1922, double the pro- 
duction in 1918 and 39,000,000 barrels more than 
the entire world output in 1920. The average 
daily production reached a maximum of 2,161,000 
barrels in November. 
yh The coal ouput for 1923 was 545,000,000 short 
tons, a figure exceeded only in 1917, 1918 and 1920. | 

The gold output for 1923 was $51,734,000, and 
silver, 73,355,000 ounces, 
pita production of copper in 1923 was 1,467,000,- 
000 pounds, 51 per cent, greater than in 1922. 
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A new record in the production of pig iron Was 
made in 1923 (38,363,509 ren tons, valued at 
$935,908,540) and steel, 44,943,696 long tons, 
nearly equalling the record of 1917. 

The total value of the products manufactured 
in the United States returned in the Census of 
1921 was $43,653,282,833. (See Index for tables.) 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Europe is the largest\ customer of the United 
States, in 1923 absorbing 50.7 per cent. of our ex- 
ports, of which the United Kingdom took 21.2 per 
cent.; Germany, 7.6 per cent.; France, 6.5 per cent.; 
and Italy, 4 per cent. Latin America took 27. 
per cent.; Canada, 15.5 per cent.; Cuba, 4.6 per 
cent.; and Japan, 6.4 per cent. Canada sold the 
United States in 1923, 11 per cent, of our imports; 


f F 
urope, English 
iminigration 


pop 
parentage, 


ate . — 


ry wee as 


530; with 6,991,605, ot mixed ar tage. se ptene, ot 
pareni e of Trecen! mmigra‘ 1 
- more than 30,000,000. (See Index 


for tables.) ~ 42 
_ The increase in population in the decade 1910-20 
was 13,738,354. Twelve States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
oo New Jersey, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, 
orth Carolina and Minnesota, in that ‘order— 
supplied 8,979,722 of that increase, while three 
ississippi, Nevada. and Vermont—returned 
@ decrease totaling but 14,494. During this 
Beriog the urban communities absorbed  7,- 
,000 of the 9,000,000 increase in native whites 
of native parentage, and the aggregate population 
of the sixty-eight cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
comprised more than one-quarter of the entire 
population of the United States. 

The Census makes use of nine subdivisions in its 
classification of occupations. Thesé subdivisions 
and their importance, in the sense of number of 
workers in each, at the Census of 1920 are: 


Agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry. ..10,953,158 
95 


blood ‘number 


Extraction of minerals..............--.-- 1,090,223 

Manufactures and mechanical industries. .12,818,524 

A sae tee eeiarets o> or pit ewe ake .. 3,063,582 
Trade oe 


Public service (not elsewhere classified 
Professional service 


Domestic and personal servic -- 3,404,892 
PRAEGER AL 8. OA sla Sala Sictsinaw sap . 3,126,541 
TRE a2 sy 0 BW olesn wi Oe elie ante oi <\0, 41,614,248 


The first three groups, agriculture, mining, and 
manufactures, represent the basic occupations, and 
upon the location of these industries depends the 
Jocation of the other six groups. If manufacturing 
settles in a particular centre, transportation, trade, 
public, professional and domestic service and clerical 
workers distribute themselves accordingly. 


DEFENSE. 

By gradual increase of power as well as increase 
of legal authority the President of the United 
States is the most potent governmental head in 
the world. Under the Constitution as originally 
interpreted the President had relatively little 
initiative but received direction by the Congress 
in all important matters, especially when they 
touched: foreign affairs.. In the last 50 years the 
balance fas changed to a large degree, until the 
Executive establishment now exercises power little 
dreamed of when the Republic was established. 

The Army of the United States has been greatly 
reduced by reorganization and on June 30, 1924, 
numbered 11,436 officers and 121,108 enlisted men 
out of the 12,000 officers and 125,000 men authorized 
by act of June 30, 1922. In addition there is a 

force of 7,115 Philippine Scouts. 

The Navy, on ned 1, 1924, had a personnel of 
8,126 offiders and 87,327 men, and had in com- 
mission these vessels: 

18 battleships; 5 cruisers, 2d line; 8 light cruisers, 
Ast line; 3 light cruisers, 2d line; 1 aircraft carrier, 
2d lin ne layers, 2d line; 103 destroyers, 1st 
fine; 6 light mine layers; 44 submarines, ist line; 

_ 37 submarines, 2d line; 22 Eagle boats; 29 sub- 
chasers; 9 gunboats; 6 converted yachts; 6 destroyer 
tenders; 8 submarine tenders; 2 repair ships; 3 store 
ships; 1 aircraft tender; 2 colliers; 1) oil tankers; 
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ear 
2 ammunition ships; 5 cargo ships; 2 transports; 2 
hospital ships; 30 fleet tugs; 33 mine Babe er 296 
airplanes. j <a . 
Under construction were: 2 aircraft carriers, 1st 
line; 2 light cruisers, 1st line; 1 repair ship; 1 destroyer _ 


tender; 1 submarine tender; 6 submarines, Ist line; — 


3 fleet submarines, 1st line; 1 mine laying submarine. 
Navy Yards are maintained at: Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
ae. W GC hoag Er ee oe Va.; Charleston, 
. C.; Mare Island, Cal.; Bremerton, Wash.; 1 
Harbor, T. H. c ay 
The national wealth of the United States on 
Dec. 31, 1922, as shown by a survey by the Census 
Bureau, was $320,863,862,000, an increase of 72.2 
per cent. over 1912 ($186,299,664,000). The per 
capita wealth of the nation increased from $1,950 
to $2,918 in ten years, or 49.6 per cent. It is pointed 
out, however, that the total increase is but little 
more than the principal indices of price levels. (See 
index for tables.) Lar ’ 
The volume of paper money in circulation on . 
June 30, 1924, was: United States notes, $342,420,- 


469; Federal Reserve notes, $2,338,851,085 (secured _ 


by $383,434,000 in commercial paper and $2,118,- 
093,000 in gold); Federal Reserve bank notes, $10,- 
402,272 and National bank notes, $759,720,72 
(both issues secured by United States. bonds and — 
other securities held by the Treasury of the United 
States. Gold certificates in circulation amounted 
to $1,218,350,659 and silver certificates $408,365,- . 
‘410. Gold in circulation amounted to $705,411,197; 


silver dollars $76,062,648, and subsidiary silver — 
en’) 


$269,516,346. 5 
The holdings of gold in the United States as 


June 30, 1924, totaled $4,490,716,239, or almost half j: 


of the total stock of monetary gold in the world, 
eat by the Director of the Mint to be $9,210,- 
007, 

The money of the United States is 


its gold par anywhere in the world. The circu-— 


lating medium varies with the needs of business, | — 


by reason of the operation of the quasi-public. 
Federal Reserve System, which provides a flexible — 
method of expansion and contraction according as 
conditions change, and a co-ordination of the busi- 
ness credit of the country in a reservoir, precluding, 
it is held, the possibility of the former periodic 


panics. ; Oa 

The United States had a gross debt of $26,596,- 
701,684 on Aug. 31, 1919, when the war debt was 
at its peak. This on June 30, 1924, ) 
duced to $21,015,401,508. The Government’s ordi- — 
nary receipts in the fiscal year 1922-23 amounted ~ 
to $4,007,135,480, and ordinary expenditures to 
$3,294,627,529, aud in 1923-24 ordinary BaP opal 
$4'012,044,702 and ordinary expenditures 33,0: 85> 
677,965. 4 . 

The resources of the 8,085 national banks on 
June 30, 1924, amounted to $22,565,919,000; total 
deposits, $15,009,063,000. The deposits in the 
1,700 savings banks totalled over seven billion 
dollars. 

The banking power of the United States repre- 
sented by the capital surplus, deposits and circula- 
tion of its approximately 30,600 banking institutio: 
(including the twelve Federal Reserve Banks, the 
national banks, the savings banks and about 20,600 
State banks, trust companies and private banks). is 
estimated at about sixty billions of dollars. _ 


— 


AREA OF UNITED: STATES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS—1790-1920. 


U. S., INCLUDING OUTLYING 
POSSESSIONS. U. S., EXCLUDING POSSESSIONS. POSSESSIONS. 
CENSUS ee = 
YEAR. Gross Area | Per Cent:| Gross Area | Per Cent. 
(Land and of Area (Land and of Area Land. Water. Gross Area. 
Water). in 1920. Water). in 1920. 
Square Miles . Square Miles |] Square Miles .\Square Miles . 
:! 892,135 23.8 892,135 29.5 867,980 24,155 |. 
23.8 892,136 29.5 867,980 24,155 
' 46.0 1,720,122 56.8 1,685,865 34,257 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 8,63: 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 
80.1 *| 2,997,119 99.0 2,944, 52,782 
80.9 3,026,789" 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
96.6 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
96.6 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
96.6 3,026,789. 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
100.0 3,026.78 100.0 2.974,159 52,630 
100.0. 3,026,789 100 2,973,890 52,899 
100.0 3,026.7: 1 


ere 
jurisdiction of United States. 
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ter area does not include water surface of oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes, 
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; Gross. 


Gross. Land. |Water. Area Land, 
eye 3,026,789| 2,973,774] 53,015 
265,896| 262,398] 3,498||Arkansas...,...] 26 53,335} 52,525] _ 810 
2 | 783985] iss'a52| 2'645||North Carolina..| 27 52,426 $'740| 3,686 
vies] 4| HORM) itae Ae ee 
‘New Mexico....] 4 122,634) 122,5 : i L, 
aioe Lita] B | 118,956] 118,810 30 48,506 5,409] 3,097 
0, 9,821 31 46,865| 46,362) 503 
¢| jos'sas| 103658 32 | 45,126] 44,832] | 204° 
8 97.914| 97,548 33 42'627| 40,262] 2,365 
9 96,699| 95,607 34 42,022 1:687| 335 
10 84.990 2°18 35 1. 40,740| 300 
; 0,858 36 | 40,598] 40,181] 417 
1 33588 83,354 37 36,35 36,045| 30 
South D 14 T76t3 76/868 747||South Caroli 39 30,989 501493 oper 
: A oF a4 77,645 6,86: Sou ‘arolina.. R - 
naka Se 77520) 76.808] 712HWest Virginia... 40 34'170| 24,022] 148 
North Dakota...| 16 0,837; 70,183] . 654||Maryland. ...- | 41 12,327] ~ 9,941] 2,386 
omnes. cio) ae 70,057 69,414]  643||Vermont.......] 42 9,564| . 9,124) 440 
Missouri. 22... - 18 69,420 72 693||New Hampshire.) 43 9/341 91031] 310 
- Washington... 19 69.127| 66,836] 2,291||Massachusetts...| 44 81266 8/039| 227 
Georgia,.....2:| 20 39265|  58.725|  540||New Jersey...-. 5 81224 7,514, 710 
Morida...20..+ 21 58,666] 54,861] 3,805||Connecticut....| 46 4,965 4,820] 145 
22 37,980| 57.480}  500||Delaware....... AT 2/370 1.965| 405 
93 56.665|  56.043| 622||Rhode Island...| 48 1,248 1,067}. 181 
‘ A District of Col..| 49 70 60 10 
06 


WOT ee) Pct. Av'rage Rank| Gross Pet. Av’rage 

SECTION in Area {Total} No. | Gros SECTION in Area |Total] No. | Gross 

» .. AND Gross| (Square |Gross|_ of Area of AND Gross (Square {Gross} of Area of 

_, Division. Area.| Miles). |Area.|States.| States.|)/ Drviston. |Area.; Miles). |Area. States.| States. 

»~ U. S......}....-| 3,026,789}100.0, 48 63,057|/E. So. Cent..| 7 181,483] 6.0 4 45,371 

, “s J ——_+—||W. So. Cent.| 3 437,794) 14.5 4 | 109,449 

oy) THE NORTH.|. ...'- 30.9} 21 44,546 . 

New Engi'd.| 9 2.2 6 11,071}| THE WEST. .|..... 1,189,140} 39.3) 11 | 108,104 

Middle Atl..| 8 p 3.4 3 4,185}|Mountain...} 1 865,017| 28.6 8 | 108,127 

. B. No. Cent.| 6 248,105} 8.2 5 49,621||Pacifie.....| 4 123] 10.7 3 | 108,041 

_ W.No, Cent) 2 518,379] 17.1 7 74,054 — —— 

Os tig E.of Miss.R .|....- $81,476) 29.1] 26 33,900 

* THE. SOUTH,|.:... 902,187] 29.8} 16 56,382 W.of Miss.R. ae 2,145,313] 70.9} 22 97,514 
South Atl'e..” 5 282,910' 9.3 8 35,355 

Ls Z The North, with 60.2 per cent. of the total pop- ) enumerated in 1920, the proportion of the total area 

*  —_ ulation of the United States in 1920, comprises only | is 39.3 per cent. ‘he region east of the Mississippi 


30.9 per cent of the total area. ‘The corresponding | River, with 70 per cent. of the population in 1920, 
proportions for the South are far less divergent, | occupies only 29,1 per cent. of the area of the coun- 
being 31.3 per cent. for population and 29.8 per cent. | try, whereas the region west of the Mealy: » with 
for area. For the West, in which only 8.4 per cent. | 30 per cent. of the population, comprises 70.9 per 
of the total population of the United States was ! cent. of the area. 

—_—_—_—_—— Se 4 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
_ The area of the original thirteen States (1790) was 892,135 square miles. 


Added. Added - 
DIvIsIoNn. Yr, | Square DIVISION. Yr. | Square DIVISION, Yr. 
Miles. Miles 
— |] | — | | ———— —____—___—_——_——_ nn | | 
Louisiana purehase.|1803| 827,987||Gadsden purchase. |1853 29,670|| Panama Canal Zone} 1904 527 
Gained through ATASKG Aloe nie os 867| 590,884||Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spain| 1819 13,435|| Hawaiian Islands. .| 1898 6,449 (now Virgin Isl.).|1917 132 
Florida,...... ++--|1819| _58,666)|/Porto Rico. ....... 1899 3,435 — = 
TexAd........4.+-/1840| 389,166)|/Guam............ 1899 210|} Total added _ area’... .'2,851,375 
ORORODS & pis)55 v4 5's 1846) 286,541||Philippine Islands..}1899} 115,026 Total United States in- 
Mexican cession. ..'1848' _529,189'! American Samoa. ..)1900 77''cluding original 13 States, 3,743,510 


© 


Payments for above were made by tne United 

States as follows: Louisiana purchase, $15,440,000; 
Gadsden purchase, $10,000,000; Alaska, $7,200,000; 
Florida, $5,000,000; Hawatian Islands, public debt 

‘assumed to the amount of $4,000,000; Mexican 
cession, $8,250,000. 

i The Treaty of Paris, of December 10, 1898, termi- 
nating the Spanish-American War, provided for a 
money payment to Spain (for relinquishing claim to 
Porto Rico, Guam, and Philippine Islands) of $20,000- 
000, and a subsequent treaty, of November 7, 1900, 

_- provided for a further payment of $100,000 for other 

Philippine Islands. 

By the first uipety the Philippine Islands were 
ceded to the United States, and the later treaty of 
November 7, 1900, ceded certaip outlying islands of 
the Philippines not included in the first cession. 

The United States did not acquire, by the Isthmian 
-Canal Convention of November 18, 1903, any title 
to territory in the Republic of Panama, but-merely a 
perpetual right of occupation, use, aod toutrot of and 


over a zone of land ten miles in width. For this 
privilege it paid to the Republic of Panama the sum 
of $10,000,000, and undertook to pay the sum of 
$250,000 annually so long as such occupancy con- 
Jinnes, such payments beginning on February 26; 


TREATY WITH COLOMBIA. 
The United States and the Colombian Congresses 
ratified, in 1921, a treaty of the United States with 
Colombia by which Colombia is to receive $25,000- 
000 Gin yearly instalments of $5,000,000) as compen- 
sation for the loss of territorial sovereignty over 
Panama and the Canal Zone. Ratifications of the 
Ba Po ete mea ‘ed at Bogota, Colombia, 
A, 1922. e first payment of $5,000, 
RAL Get ee nang ae a 
(3) e Danish est In & 
lands af St Grol Shama and ot Jom, te 
pa 000, and toc 

on Mareh 31, 1917. They then had 32,000 

on. 


'No money payments were made upon the acquisi- 


tion of the other Territories mentioned in the list. 


re e 


00k * 
had 32,000 popular 
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‘The gross area of the United States is 3,026,789 
Square miles. The land area amounts to 2,973,774 
square miles, and the water area—exclusive of the 
area in the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, within the three-mile limit 
, —amcunts to 53,015 square miles. 

; The southernmost point of the mainland is Cape 
Sable, Fla., which is in latitude 25° 07’ and longitude 
81° 05’. The extreme southern point of Texas is 
in latitude 25° 50’, and longitude 97° 24’. Cape 
Sable is therefore 49 miles further south than the 
most southern point in Texas. 

A small detached land area of northern Minnesota 
rae tea 95° 09’ extends northward to latitude 


The easternmost point of the United States is 
West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Me., in longi- 
tude 66° 57’ and latitude 44° 49’; the westernmost 
point is Cape Alva, Wash., in latitude 48° 10’, which 
extends into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124° 45’. 


POSITION OF THE CENTRE OF UNITED STATES POPULATION, 1790 TO 1920.) 


LOcaATION. 
CEN- 
sus 
YEAR 


North West 
Latitude|Longit’d. 


Line. 
~ a 
‘ Cae Ft ora os * 
1790. .|39 16 30|76 11 12) 23 miles east of Baltimore, IMG, 5.5 <0 
1800. .|39 16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md 
1810. .|39 11 30/77 37 12 ah yy porns by west of Washington, 
y in Va.). - 
1820. .|39 5 42/78 33 0] 16 miles east ot Moorefield, W. Va. 50.5 
4830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west southwest of ‘Moorefield, W. Va...| 40.4 
1840. .|39 2 0/80 18 0} 16 miles south of Clarksburg, We Veluwe ec adept: Doel 
1850. .|38 59 0|81 19 0| 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W.Va... 200 |) 52-8 
1860. _|39 0 24/82 48 48] 20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio...... 80.6 
1870. .|39 12 0/83 35 42! 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44.1 
880..|39 4 8|84 39 40] 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.)| 58.1 
1890. .139 11 56/85 32 53| 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind.......-++++++++ 48.6 
1900. .|39 9 36/85 48 54| 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind........---+ 14.6 
1910. .|39 10 12/86 -32 20) In the city of Bloomington, Ind.......-----++- 39.0 
1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Clay township, 3 


.|39 10 21|86 43 15 Owen County, Ind. 


vee United States—Descriptive. 
DIMENSIONS AND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


APPROXIMATE LOCATION BY IMPORTANT TOWNS. ee 


8.3 miles south-southeast of Spencer, foare 


4 { ington township, Owen County, Ind. 
r West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec. 31, 1862; admitted as a State June 19, 1863. : 


* 

From the southernmost voint in Texas due north 
to the forty-nimtn parallel, the boundary bettveen 
the United States and Canada, the distance is 1,598 
miles. From West Quoddy Head due west to the 
Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. The 
shortest distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific | 
across the United States is between points near 
een, S. C., and San Diego, Cal., and is 2,152 
Iniles. 

The length of the Canadian boundary line from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific is 3,898 miles, The 
length of the Mexican boundary from the Gulf to 
the Pacific is 1,744 miles. : 

The average elevation of Delaware is only 60 feet — 
above sea level, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, less than that of any other State 
in the Union, although its highest point, at Centre- — 
ville, New Castle County, is 440 feet above sea level, 
higher than the highest points in Florida, Louisiana — 
and the District of Columbia. 4 i. 

ret ne) 
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MOVEMENT IN Mites DURING, — 
PRECEDING DECADE. ~ 


: Point in| West-|North-/South- 
2 Direct | ward. | ward. | ward. 


General Coast Line—The figures under this head- 
>» ing give the length in statute miles of the general 
: outline of the seacoast. The measurements were 
4 made with a unit measure of 30 minutes of latitude 
A on charts as near the scale of 1-1,200,000 as possible. 
’ The shore line of bays, sounds and other bodies of 
water whose entrance width is greater than the unit 
measure is included to a point where such waters 
narrow to the width of the unit measure, and the 
distance across at such point is included. Where 
the entrance width of such waters is less than the 
unit measure, the distance across is included, but 
the shore line inside is not. 


“Gen | TIDAL SHORE LINE, 


Coast | UNIT MEASURE 3 
Line, STATUTE MILES. 
Unit. |——_——_ 
y LOCALITY. M’sure 
os 30. |Main-|_ Is- 
At ‘Min. } land. | lands. | Total. 
ay Lat’de 
ary Maine... + _| 228] 339) 337|/ 676 
a New Hampshii 13 T4o. 2-% 14 
5 Massachusetts 192 295 158 453 
pede iaaue a 84 
‘onnecticut. EAE nd 
‘New York 127 30 44 
- New Jersey. 242 
‘f eae aries Fh CESSES vig a 
Be Dalawares: Jat ghee een eo] ote | 28 aa 
- ; 31] 322 
Virginia... ...-2%--- 112 342 
North Carolina.....-- 301 570 
South Carolina......- 187 230 
Georgia. ....-s-++++- 100) 110 
Florida: Atlantic... -. 399 411 
GUE fn gt oes 798 866} 792 


’ COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. a ro be 
(By the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) to 


Tiaal Shore Line, Unit Measure $ Statute Miles— 
The figures under this heading give the length in >». 
statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters to 


to a width of 30 


points where such waters narrow he 
statute miles. The figures for Louisiana do not 5 
include the shore line of Lakes Maurepas and Pont- | 
chartrain, and the delta of the Mississippi River 
was measured as mainland. ' The measurements 
were made on charts of 1-200,000 and 1-400,000 
scale when availabie. The table follows. eg 
The Panama Canal Zone—Islands outside the 3 Le 
nautical mile zone were not included. FT. 
Gen, TIDAL SHORE LINE, _ } 
Coast | Unit MEASURE 3 _ P 
Line, STATUTE MILES. 
¢ Unit 
Locality. M’sure we, 
30 |Main-|_ Is- i 
Min. | land. |Jands.| Total. 
Lat’de 
pe eds 1 28k Ee, i 
Alabama. ..\.s+--4+- 53 131 68 199 
Mississippi......-..-- 14 76 79 155 
Louisiana.......-- aera 397 725 260 985 
367 624 476| 1,100 
913 949 241) 1,190 
296 Bias ares 312 
157|__479) 426) __908 
7,888] 3,152] 3,218)” 6,370 
1.629| 2,422] 1,675}, 4,097 
1,366! 1,740 670| 2.410 


7.883| 7,314| 5,563) 12,877 
6,640| 6,642 8,590) 15,132 
10.850 


ATO Ps. ac line eee f 
oot Rap oe 62 
FB) ss aly cliesorste A 84 
TTD]. oe le seen oes 810 
2 RG oes con ae és 
BL eho aps NiGt 
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United States—Descriptive; American’s Creed; Pledge to Flag 
AREA OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. _ Ors 
' (Revised by Gilbert Grosvenor, President National Geographic Society, Was ngton, D. Cc. 5 ee 
i ; | Superior. | Michigan.; Huron. | Hrie. “Ontario. 


Length, in miles... 2.6.6.6 ee eee eee e ners 5 350 
— Breadth in miles... ......-.+--e+e00- ae 16 
Deepest soundings in feet......----+ 1-2 ss sees 
- Area in square miles: Water surface of lake are 
_ -Entire drainage basin... .. ..----- sess e eee NS 


Mean surface above Mean sea level in feet.... 
Latitude, north... .....6ece reece ete eeeee 


Longitude, west. ....-.-++-+5- ye RT 


~ Boundary line in miles..,..-..-.-.+-+++e+e: 
- United States shore line in miles. ........---- 


\ ACRES PER INHABITANT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DIvIsION AND STATE. 1920. 1910. 1900, DIVISION AND STATE. 1920. 1910. 1900. 
UNITED STATES......-- 18.0 20.7 25.0 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. SOUTH ATLANTIC. acu 
tf New PMSA s fsdie sees 4 6.1 7.1 |\Delaware. ....2s-.6.5.5+ 5.6 6.2 6.8 
_ Middle Atlantic........-- 29 3.34 > 4.1 ||Maryland..,....-. Petite 4.4 4.9 5.4 
f East North Central....-- 7.3 8.6 9.8 ||District of Columbia... .. 0.1 0.1 0.1 
| West North Central...... 26.1 28.1 31.6 ||Virginia.......----.----+ 1L.2 12.4 13.9 
. South Atlantic....... 12.3 | 14.1 | 16.5 ||West Virginia....:...-... 10.5 | 12.6 | 16.0 
Bast South Central. 12.9 Ps 15.2 ||North Carolina. ......... 12.2 14.1 16.5 
 . West South Central 26.9 | 31. 42.1 ||South Carolina,.......-- L164) F129 44 ae 
/) Mountain. ...... < 164.8 | 2N8.8 | 328.3 ||\Georgia.........-...---+ 13.0 14.4 17.0 
(aC Wasa ks 36.6 48.6 S44 PIONS. cee ee oa a bt, 36.3 46.7 66.4 
_ | NEW ENGLAND EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. ‘ , 
BIDE tis wus = > 24.9 25.8 27-26. Reentacky |. on wise > - 10.6 11.2 12.0 , 
New Hampshire 13.0 13.4 14.0 })'Tennessee. 0... 0.2. 2. - ee 11.4 12.2 13.2 - 
Vermont....... 16.6 16.4 17.0 j|Alabama......--- 25+ d5- 14.0 Tose. Aes ’ 
Massachusetts 1.3 1.5 1,8 ||Mississippi.............- 16.6 16.5 19.1 ; 
Rhode Island. i Bee | 1.3 1.6 WEST SOUTH CENTRAL : e' 
- Connecticuf......-..++-- 52.2 2.8 3.4 ||Arkansas....-.....0.55+ 19.2 21.4) 25.6 - ” 
_ MIDDLE ATLANTIC. : Towisiane.i.<n)/ 22 eee 16.2 17.5 21.0 R 
SES RS 1 i ee 2.9 3.3 4:2 lhOmphOMM.. o.4 259 Ss a 21.9 26.8 56.2. 
_New Jersey....:.. wale aesbie 1.5 Wed SG TPERAs els oink ae see as 36.0 43.1 55.1 : 
 Pepnsylvania............ 3.3 3.7 4.6 MOUNTAIN | 
| _ BAST NORTH CENTRAL. temiaba. Sy) nc5% Soe ee 170.4 | 248.8 | 384.5 
ODIO nefits th sesilenie ee oe 4.5 5.5 Os Hirdahe co. .e 4c 4 eae ees ae 123.5 | 163.8 | 329.8 4 
 \ Indiana.-....... SNTahais: oe 7.9 8.5 9.1 ||} Wyoming... 00. oe... oe 321.1 | 427.9 | 675.0 e 
Tilinois............ Maio ws ae 5.5 6.4 7.4 ||Colorado....-.- CA Stes 70.6 | 83.0 | 122.9 § 
Michigan....-... PASAT 10.0 13.1 15.2 |}New Mexico........ .| 217.6 | 239.5 | 401.4 z| 
WISCONSIN, boy eee es 13.4 13.2 17.1\||Arizona...... 218.0 | 356.4 | 592.7 
. WEST NORTH CENTRAL. ies Vas 117.0 | 140.9 | 190.1 \ 
finnesota........ TLS 21.7 24.9 29.5 ||Nevada.....-.. 908.0 | 858.4 |1,660.2 | 
14.8 16.0 15.9 PACIFI % is 4 
12:9 | 13.4] 14.2 }||Washington 31.5 | 37.5 | 82.6 4 
69.4 77.8 | 140.7 ||Oregon. .. 78.1 91.0 | 148.0 | 
77.3 84.3 | 122.5 ||California.... 29.1 41.9 67.3 
37.9 41.2 46.1 . P 
29.6 31.0 35.6 ‘ | 
’ THE AMERICAN’S CREED, | 
Written py William Tyler Page, Clerk of the | on Publication. Accepted by the House of Repre- : 
U.S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and adopted | sentatives, on behalf of the American People, April | 
‘and promulgated by the Government's Committee | 3, 1918. § 
I believe in the United States of America as a Government of the ple, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 4 


Bet, a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; 
Ls those a got of freedom, equality, justice 
- their lives and fortunes, 4 
res ; I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its | 
; 
4 
bY 


a perfeet union, one and inseparable; established upon 
and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 


é ou ~ Jaws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. / 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAC. 
(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily.) 


VN Se 


Sie “JT pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States 
he And to the Republic for which it stands, 

4 One Nation, indivisible, 
. : ) With liberty and justice for all.” 


“The Pledge to the Flag is attributed to James} mately equal size. 


(International usage forbids the 


shel 
el 


ess 
Dik re its use in the schools, 


Upham, a Boston publisher, who in 1888 sug- 
: The idea was adopted 
yy the National Education Association, which 
ersuaded Congress to urge it to the attention of 
resident Harrison, who, by proclamation of July 
21, 1892, naming Oct. 12, 1892, as a holiday. in 
commemoration of the 400th anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus in the New World, Supsested 
the Pledge to the Flag be recited by pup! Is and 
that the American flag be raised over every school- 
house. The flag should be displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, or betweemsuch hours as may be designated 
by proper authority. It should be displayed on 
-nationar and State holidays and on historic and 
special occasions, The flag should always be hoisted 
briskly and lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 
When carried in a procession the flag of the 
United States should be either on the marching 
right, i. e., the flag’s own right, or when there is a 
line of other flags, the flag of the United States 
may be in front of the centre of that line. 
en flags of two or more nations are displayed 
they should be flown from separate staffs of the 
same helght and the flags should be of approxi- 


/ 


display of the flag of one nation above that of an- 
other nation in time of peace.) 

When displayed over the middle of the street, as 
between buildings, the flag of the United ‘States 
should be suspended vertically with the union to 
the north in an east-and-west street or to the east 
in pe TR tr gal street. 

en us on a speaker's platform, the fla; 
dhould be Waplayed above sna behing he speaker 


It should never be used to cover the speaker's desk © 


or toedrape over the front of the platform. If 
flown from.a staff it should be on the SpobeetA ht. 

When flown at half staff, the f ie Ene to 
the peak for an instant, and then lowered to the 
half staff position, but before lowering the flag for 
the day it is raised again to the peak. By “half 
staff’ is meant hauling the flag down to one-half 
Lees pink i picena yes top: ae Pte of the 

Fi conditions* re, divergence 

this position is Dormisntiie. is ee 

On Memorial 
at half staff from sunrise until noon and at full 


staff from noon until sunset, for the Nation lives — . 


and the flag is the symbol of the living Nation, 
‘ ’ 


{ 


. - id 
Day, May 30, the flag is displayed 


, 


> 
*s l 


‘The 


ALABAMA. 
ae Are Miles. 2 2.1 3s tie: ee 28th in rank 
r Population, 1920.~.....- 2,348,174......18th in rank 
a ; SA gen fa 1925 (est.) . . 2,467,190. .... 47.4 to sq. Mm. 
ealth, 1923 (Census €st.) .....-.-+++ $3,002,043,000 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt. in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by the Gulf and Florida, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

It is level and largely: alluvial along the seashore 
and for a considerable distance inland, rising to 
hilly or low mountainous elevations in the north- 
east. Forests originally covered most of the area, 
put have been materiaily reduced by non-conserva- 
tion methods of lumbering. The State is weil 
watered, river navigation being available, notably 
the Tombigbeejand Warrior Rivers together for 400 
miles inland, and ocean carriage on the Gulf. 

On the Tennessee River rapids at_ Muscle Shoals 
are the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 
point of production. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully developed, B gham bei 
as “the Pittsburgh of the South.” In 1923, 2,784,625 
tons of pig iron were produced, the State rank- 
ing sixth. Alabama, as one of the 16 cotton States, 
raises normally about one-fifteenth of the country’s 
cotton on about one-thirteenth of the cotton land 
areas of the Nation. Corn, white and sweet pota- 
toes, oats, tobacco, sugar, hay and fruits abound. 

The Census ef 1920 showed the iron and steel 
industries, in value of products, $121,998,000, was 
second to agriculture, $304,348,638, and ahead of 
lumber and timber products, 
pine being 91.3 per cent. of the 
000 board feet, the oak cut Lares| 
4 maple, ash, hick 

lumber. Cot 
25,568 looms and 
is large. ‘ 
The number of manufacturing establishments 

' in 1919 was 3,654, with $455,592,733 of capital, 
employing 120,889 persons, and with an output 
valued at $492,730,895. 7 

Birmingham, the Census Bureau estimates, had 
200,785 population on July 1, 1924 

Practically all of the State’s 
Mobile, that 


attained, rapidly, 
mineral industry development began. 
" d mileage, in 1923, was 5,354. . 
e's ‘A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
Negro population. Two of each five persons are 
plack. aiabats is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. In some portions 
of the State, known as ‘‘the black sections,’’ how- 
ever, the Negro population is about 80 per cent. of 
the total. The rate of illiteracy, by the 1920 census, 
was 16.1 per cent. of the total population. Of the 
1,038,692 native white, 65,394 were illiterate, or 
6.3 per cent.; and of the 674,004 Negroes, 210,690 
were illiterate, or 31.3 per cent. Excellent progress, 
however, is making toward a higher standard, the 
poren tages! illiterates having been reduced from 
22.9 in f 

‘A famous agency for this improvement, is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institution, founded 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T-. Washington, a 
F Negro acknowledged as leader of his race. The 
¥ enrolment was 1,736. The enrolment at the 
, University of Alabama, a State endowed and con- 

which only whites matriculate, 


irmingha' known 


was 2,050, with 1,315 students in other higher 
educational institutions. 
ARIZONA. 

Area, square miles. ..-.--- 113,956......5th im rank 
Population, ree oe 4 ee MP er ee, ae Sos 
Population, OSE.) cin a. 15) ee 0 8g. Mu. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) .-..- Leas « $1,314,291,000 

Whereas Alabama has-47 persons and Massachu- 
setts 499 to the square mile, Arizona, a mountain 


State, has 3.5—and of the 334,162.o0f population, 
there are 60,325 Mexicans, which fact, together 
with the warm climate and the ease of life there, 
made Arizona one of the picturesque States in the 
frontier days. Although then precisely character- 
istic of “the West,” it is now modernized, with 
every agency of civilization. 


. 


States—Descriptive. , 
Tye States of the Anion. 


| 1920 census gave $340 


‘ 


It is situated in southwestern United States, west 
from New Mexico. east from California, and couth 
from Utah and Colorado, and is on-the boundary _ 
between the United States and Mexico. 4 aN 

Arizona prides itself on being a man-made State. 
Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been made 
highiy productive. Agriculture has greatly in- 
creased, and new irrigation projects promise further’ 
enrichment. The topography is broken, being 
mountainous in portions of every section; the north-— 
ern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude, and the 
southern from 500 to 2,500. On the broad plains 
and mountain sides livestock graze, and through the 
valleys the irrigating waters are Jed. Long staple 
cotton has been developed as a principal crop, other 
products being wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay, 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropical 
fruits. Dates thrive. Ostrich farming is a feature. 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines in 
the State are among the greatest in the world, the — 
most famous being the United Verde, owned by former — 
United States Senator W. A. Clark, now a resident of 
New York. In 1923 the output was 615,493,561 
pounds, Montana being second. Gold, silver, lead — 
and zine are also produced. Manufact is unim- 
portant, excepting for the large smelting interests. 
Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 2,452. H 

Apart from the generally picturesque 
of the State, tourists are attracted by the Roosevelt 
Dam, supplying irrigating waters for the Salt River — 
Valley, one of the two greatest dams in the world. — 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, one — 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long 
and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep. 

Livestock raising lends both economic value and 
the element of the picturesque to life in Arizona, the — 
industry having caused the develo 
very large ranches, some of which co prise hundreds 
of thousands of acres, with the “cowboy” an essen- 
tial factor. POS Se 

Of the land area of the State, about 72,000,000 — 
acres, 5,802,126 are taken up by 9,975 farms, and 
of this amount 712,803 acres are improved 
523,648 woodland. Of the farms 6,605 were 


. irri- ne 
ated (467,565 acres), the capital invested ‘being 5 
: Be 


gi 
$33,498,094. 


On the lower areas the surface of the earth is low, — 


since they were the bed of a primal sea in Wiener eal 
such _ 
nitrates and others from which in time _ 
it is expected that there will be extractions of great — Bay 


a 


immense deposits of the several kinds of salts, 
as potash, i 


mineral value. ° ‘ 
Illiteracy among the native whites is low—2.1 per 
cent.—while among the foreign-born, mostly Mex-_ 
icans, it is 27.5. wey 
Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. L 
the capital and largest city, is the entre of the 
richest agricultural district, : 


Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old } 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
and Oklahoma on the west, and is on the Mississippi 
River, down which much of its traffic flows. Its 
topography is mostly level, but in the west rise the 
mountainous elevations of the Ozarks. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. 
813,256 as the value of all 
crops; lumber and timber products are next with 
$84,000,000, and there is considerable coal, lead and 
manganese . There are important phosphate 
denote later to become very valuable for Jand P 

ation. 

‘Arkansas produced one-thirteenth of the Nation’s 
cotton on one-thirteenth of the cotton lands, being 
{hus an average for per acre productivity. There were 
3,123 manufacturing establishments in 1919, with 
capital of $138,817,974, em loying 58,202 persons 
and output valued at $200, 12,858. 

Wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, white and sweet, hay, 
tobacco and fruits are produced. Roses are grown 
extensively for the making of perfumes. 


The State ig richly endowed with forest wealth. | 
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‘Arizona has a large population of Indians, 32,989 
(1920), mostly Apaches, Navajos, Hopis, on resef- 
vations, a number exceeded pale in Oklahoma. — 5 

| They occupy 18,653,014 acres, valued at $61,843,- 
402, and with an income of $5,482,039. ue 
patty 
ARKANSAS. eit 

Area, square miles . .. §8,335. 26th arcu i 
Population, 1920 .. 1,752,204 . 26thin rank 
Populati 1,852,905 .84.7 to ip: Me OL 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ......-++-- $2,599,617,000 g 
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every sort of tree which grows in the temperate | of many tourists. California no longer is an exporter _ 

Rohe” wiiaciid: with much of the rapidly-disap- | of ordinary lumber, bein: compelled to buy from : 

pearing hardwood which forms an important article | Oregon and Washington. a é ¥ ; 

of Arkansan commerce. ‘ It is a State of romance in history. fp echo 
Railroad mileage, in 1923, was £,032. +from Mexican political control in 1846, gold was 

The Negro represents one-third of the population, discoyered in 1848, and in 1849 the most remark- 

with the inevitable consequent illiteracy of 21.8 per | able “soid rush” ever known began, it being said 

cent. among them, that of the native-born whites that the gold produced thereafter enabled the United 
peing 4.5, and the average for the whole population, | States to withstand so well the economic strain of 

9.4. Asin all Southern States, keen effort is exerted | the Civil War which began in 1861. The gold. 

‘to improve this matter, average illiteracy having output in 1923 was »$13,465,000; silver $3,025,682. 
fallen from 12.6 per cent. in 1910. _ Illiteracy is low—3.3 per cent. in 1920; it was cre ‘ 

mae Likewise, ag in most of the Southern States, the | in 1910. Of the 2,075,467 native whites, only 8,747, 

Panis Church comes first with communicants, the | or 4-10th of 1 per eent., were illiterate, illiteracy 

| Methodist being second, and Roman Catholic and | among the foreign-born being 10.5. 

_. Presbyterian following in that order. ; The Japanese population in 1920 was 71,952, an 
The Southern custom is followed by providing | increase of 30,596 in ten years; and of Chinese, 28,812, 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 | a decrease of 7,436. » 
pupils attending. Besides the State University at he Census’ Bureau estimates that on July 1, 
Fayetteville, with 1,500 students, there are several | 1923, Los Angeles had 666,853 population and 
chureh colleges with about 750 students each. San Francisco 548,284. Los Angeles, by repeated 

The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the | annexation of territory, is now the largest city in 
western part of the State, are world famed and sup- | area of the United States—391.6 square miles. 

_ port thousands who attend the wants of tourists. The ‘State has three universities—Leland Stan- 

‘pang i ford Jr., the University of California, which matric- 
ah. CALIFORNIA. ( wiates about 12,000; and the University of Southern 

: ea, square miles . 158,297-......2d mrank | California. There are many colleges. : 
opulation, 1920.. 8th in rank One of the points of interest is the motion picture 

| Population, 1925 (e: 4,021 320. . .25.6 to sg. m. | Colony at Hollyweod, a suburb of Les Angeles. The 

\ Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .......-.. $15,081,734,000 pimsouplets da cy clos nat mptign Diguanes wag Pe 

- an 7 "i aken on abou 5 ays 0! e year, while e 

Rae California, in the Pacific group, occupies about 


/ ; f topography and flora afford most varied “locations.” 
_ one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States: ate Park (national) is a scenic wonder. The 


is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east. by | retention of the Spanish influence in architecture, 
Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by Mexico. | the climate and the profusion of vegetation where 

\ Its topography is most | Water flows on the lands attract many tourists. 

; The United States Department of Asticubire 
? 4 ba 
e cman presented, and ‘he, goolggckl | Produoed, a fibre, of che aualty of tho finer, Sa 
ere seen_—the aged mountain ridge, that Bland ee in turn, has given rise to the cotton 5 
irele sotthward through the |“ The Roman Catholic Church leads all religious | 
a @ Mexico. toby tia and near the pee, bodies, the bequeathal to later generations of the 
A x sis th DEA SRC ag i of | work done by the Catholic missionaries who estab- 
Sa Seis Practical ol cicustes which are found | Panet.® Maing. of 76 missions & Bars mary apse 
_ ‘in such regions. The State has no ravigable rivers, from the Mexican line to upper San Francisco Bay. 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters o COLORADO. 
pee ed Pet digg Sd ag Tameree ‘ RA a bs 
_ lands otherwise virtually useless. alifornia is the | Population, 1920........... 47:7 ae . 
a Reding State in irrigation, its enormous fruit, gardeh Population, 1925 (est.) . ..1 io 386. <9 Wh $3 10s gin 
a ae oo the grain ‘output being attributable | Wealsh, 1923 (Census esi.).........-- ,000 
. ‘ ‘ Colorado, one of the mountain States, is 
1 h ag i l 

alifornians especially pride themselves in the bounded on the north by Wyoming Neb a 


imate, which has such fame as to attract visitors 
all corners of the earth; particularly in the | on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south 


oes 


States 
There 


For their accommodation many luxurious | by New Mexico, and on the west by Utah. . 

are maintained. There are thousands of Its topography is varied, being plains lands in the . 

> f excellent roads and a new tax of two cents | east and south, but rising to the elevations, of the ; 
4 gallon on gasoline is expected to yield $7,500,000 | Rocky Mountain range in the west, some peaks : 
to be devoted to highway improvement. California | towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver | 


is second in per capita ownership of motor cars, & Rio Grande Western Railroad, noted for i 
_ Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 8,282, scenic beauty, crosses Marshall Pass at an altitude 
uulture is enormously developed. ‘There are <¢ eo feet, and Tennessee Pass, near ville, 
at 10,240. 
Ws Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
29,365, ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has li 

~ which agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of mining 
and livestock, which come next. The 1920 census 
showed all crops valued at $181,065,239, even min- 
eral production, $51,217,038, being behind, Whoa 
‘ the State abounds in mineral wealth, and develop- 
ap fo ment is rapid, with petroleum abundant and pro- 

Pa: duction great. Minerals produced are gold (second 
mo -} in output in the country), in 1923, $6,525,800; silver, 

: $4,533,879; coal, $31,701,000; copper, zine, lead, 
manganese, gypsum; and the State is first in radium 
output and second in tungsten. 

Ber ae cuplornent. to eae Pa ¥ oy western ranges abound in forage grasses, on 
x e, in gold, silver, bers 
a lead and quicksilver. 5 5 er iodied was amiccs Gitigi tor ie eo 

The climate is warm in summer and cold in win 
but dry, and stimulating. It is said ‘tha the s aa 
absolutely cloudless in Denver (the capital and hiot 3 
Bah pled feet SAS ee sea) on 300 days of the 

ear. e qualities have attracted i 
Garonne The State produces all the bo eit dy facilities Hepitcci ie eee 
sar ( pro i TAX Railway facilities are plentiful, i 

in nite States, 120,320 tons being | and tourist travel are haaby. ‘the rapidly pes 
ornia nearly. quadrupled its manufactur 


| peep ge Werte 
; output jn the Alecade 1 a Census sot 191 | Bttractons. of mountain "and ‘alley, eh Mp en 
Goth 1.284 480,878 ot capital, Gouploying 200 G8 | Cad erm Gre ete cerns, Se, Colores, Aine eaze 


5 


:858 
Boone She Asi on pn ea varied at $1,981 204.701. Panes nk 
pping is carr on, San Francisco hw: uzh P 
ber ae pie port, the others being Los Romolen eae ana erates in’ ined pene eo} wlan 
The forests, in common with all States of the F tee Ba harap fetid noe co v7 
Pacific group, are very extensive, com ing every 
el of tree Bett 4 prove north of the purely 
zone. niferous trees are most numer | ulation in 1920; nativ i ‘ 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination } foreign-born, 12.4, ae a Binge 9 9,039 populace 


7 
2s 


ee 
 4-10ths of 1 


_ State Teachers’ College at Greeley, the State 


» chinery, 


t 
the Si niversity ae 8; 
Denver, State Agricultural College at ae 
orm: 
School at Gunnison, and the State School of Mines 


at Golden, which has advanced far in mineralogic 


science. 
f CONNECTICUT. 

Area, square miléS.......-.. 4,966. 6 ares 6 
Population, 1920......-- 1,380,681...... 29th in 
Population, 1925 {est.) . ..1,631,258..... - 306 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1928- (Census est.).........4-. $5,286,445 ,000 


Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States of 
the Union, is situate in New England; bounded on 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 
Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. 
In 1639 it adopted a written constitution, co 
by a charter from King Charles Il. in 1662, and 
replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. 

The State is now intensely industrial, although 
earlier it was agricultural. The 1920 census indi- 
cated that 62.7 per cent. of the people live in towns 
of 10,000 or more population, and that, including 
smaller towns, 85 per cent. live urban lives, prac- 
tically every town having industries. Connecticut 
presents an unusual contrast in the presence, es- 
pecially in the western part, of hundreds of beautiful 
country homes of New York .and other city folk, 
alongside of towns and villages in which industry 
flourishes. 2 

Proportioned to population, no State has greater 
industrial strength or a wider range of manufactures. 

Connecticut’s surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, but 
it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude in the north- 
western part, where the Berkshire Hills begin and 
extend northward into Massachusetts and Vermont. 
Originally, the entire State was heavily wooded 
with all trees known to the temperate zone, \ hard- 
wood and coniferous varieties abounding. Lumber- 
ing has reduced the timber supply materially. The 
water supply is large for industrial uses. The Con- 
necticut River and the Housatonic are the principal 
streams, their valleys immensely productive. To- 
bacco is a very great source of wealth, 45,074,000 
pounds being grown on 31,000 acres in 1921. 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing indus- 
try, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartford, also 
the insurance centre of the United States, with 
numerous powerful assurance companies covering 
every modern phase—life, fire, burglar, etc. 

Its industrial output in 1920 was valued at $1,392,- 
432,000, or almost exactly $1,000 per capita, in 
which there was a net of $706,494,000 added to 
materials used by the process of manufacture, in 
which 292,672 persons were employed, or consider- 
ably more than 20 per cent. of the total population. 
It was the large growth of industrial interest that 
prought in many foreigners as factory and other 
laborers, so that, although originally intensely 
New. England in social composition, its population 
now is largely mixed. : 

The range of industrial output covers brass, 
pronze, capper products, very many kinds of ma- 

silk goods, hardware, cutlery, electrical 
apparatus, rubber goods, woolens, ammunition. 
tires, hats, boots and shoes, steam fittings of all 
typewriters, firearms, needles, pins, paper, 
clocks, ordnance, knit goods, dyeing, lumber, cloth- 


ing, engines and scores of other products. | 
Connecticut: in 1919 ranked first amo the 
States in production of felt hats, $23,152,468; 


fourth in silk, sixth in cotton, and sixth in woolen 


and worsted goods. 

Agriculturally, Connecticut has fallen off from 
her one-time superiority, the competition of the 
rgin soils of the Middle West and the Far West 
ent of many farms a genera- 
tion ago, having been taken over in 
ears for country homes. Against the. et 
output values, the 1920 census gave the 


RABE, Sceeoting for coastise 
negligible, except. ‘or CO. 
peerine ard 


Railroad mileage, 1923, was 999. , 
Aas the fntiux of foreigners, iiliteracy was 
most nil. It is now 6.2 per cent. for the State; 


and 


: 
BS E 


ee 


| is the fact that the 


12.8 for the foreign-born. The whole of New . 
England was shown by the 1920 census to be 4.9 per 
cent. illiterate, and the United States 6 per cent. a.” 

Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701). ie 
has grown to be a world-famed institution, with 
4,000 students. Wesleyan University at Middle-— 
town (now 4 city of 22,129), Trinity College at 
Hartford, and Connecticut College for Women at — 
New London are also important. About 270,000 
are enrolled in the public schools, or about 27 for 
each 108 of population. 


eye 


DELAWARE. i ae 
Area, square miles. ......... STO ee ect 47th tn rank 
Population, 1920,......... 223,008......47th in rank 
Population, 19265 (est.).... -234,720..60 % 99.8 10 Sg. Mm. | 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .. .....20.0.0- $625,765,000 


Delaware, one of the thirteen Original States, next 
to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the South At- 
lantic group, bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, 
on the east by New Jersey, Delaware Bay, andthe 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Maryland, and on ~— 
the west by Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is 110 — 
miles long with an extreme breadth of 35 miles. 
The land is low lying, one-twentieth being marshy. 

It is essentially agricultural, 85 per cent., 944,- — 
511 acres, of the 1,500,000 total State acreage, bein: rae 
in farms, and 653,052 improved, with corn an “ie 
wheat the chief products, and also much fruit and 
tomatoes, Delaware being the second State in tomato — 
packing, and famous for its peach crop. Its flat, © 
alluvial soils, practically unbroken, yielded, Census _ 
of 1920, $23,058,906, or almost exactly $100 per 
capita for the 223,000 of population. Oysters and 
fish are taken extensively. 4 We tae 

Relative to the size and population, Delaware has ~ 


+ 


ng. « | 
State to retain the whip- 
Ss. ahs SUA 


D post as a punishment for c - 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ee 
Area, square miles,.......+.-.. MO vane thin rank 
Population, 1920.....-+--- 487,571......42¢ tm Tame 
Population, 1925 (est.)..-.. 497,906....711.3 to sq..m. a 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...........81, :270,000 
The District of Columbia is the seat of the Federal 


Government of the United States. Its area was pif 
originally 100 square miles taken from the sov- Te 
ereignty of Maryland and Virginia, Virginia’s por- — 
tion south from the Potomac being later ceded back _ 
to that State. It lies therefore on thé west cen Tal.) 
edge of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite 4 


Virgina. It is in the Seuth Atlantic group. "Phe ts 
District is co-terminus with the City of Was) ee a 
ere 


Almost the entire activity is foveromeny ; 
being regularly employed therein from 100,000 to — 
420,000 persons. Industrial interest is mostly out- 
put for local consumption, although there has been 
effort by some to develop Washington, the Capital — 
City, as an economic centre. N: avigation is carried — 
on via the Potomac River, which is a branch of — 
Chesapeake Bay. The river was naturally capable 
of accommoda’ large vessels, and has been dpe 
proved in depth and Otherwise, so that heavy war 
or commercial craft may pass. W. gton is the. 
chief railway stopping point en route between North 
and South. The Union Station in Wael m is 
said to be not only one of the most efficient in the 
world for passenger transportation handling but 


also one of nest architecturally ever built. 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 36 ‘ 
The distin 


394 The Siates— 
‘town planning done there by Major Pierre |’Enfant, 
French engineer, at the instance of George Wash- 
ington By a peculiar accident, Washington ob- 
tained a most. excellent physical dame 3 
economic and social. Major 1’Enfant, awing 
on French history, laid out the city with wide be 
onal avenues, traversing streets planned on the “‘grid- | 
jron’’ method. Major l'Enfant’s idea was that, 
in the event of street riots, artillery could rake the 

city, and piling of barricades would be difficult if 
the diagonals were made very wide. _ 

_ The result was a beautiful city with ideally econ- 
omic traffic outlets in all directions, wide where 
needed, narrower where wide highways are not 
necessary. The streets are wonderfully shaded with 
a luxuriant growth of trees, which have been brought 
to high perfection by the United States Depart- 
py age of Agriculture, and brought, as well, from 

almost every country in the world. 

_. There is 2 generous provision for park space. Therd 
is the Mall, running from Capitol Hill toward and 
around Washington Monument in large park spaces 
- back of the White House and Executive Depart- 
_ ments, being designed (under the newer improved 
plan, for which Charles Moore of Detroit was chiefly 
responsible), for the accommodation of a group of 
governmental structures on a_ scale apparently 
never before contemplated by any other Govern- 
a 3 in the world. There are many smaller parks 
ecattered through the city, and little street cross- 
ing resting places. Rock Creek Park is one of the 
finest in the country for natural beauties. 

. Many wealthy Americans in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, and there are many 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
pan centres on all sides. The Census of 1920 re- 

turned 204 farms in the District. 

_. Edueationally, the District of Columbia is far 
advanced. The higher institutions are Georgetown 

University (Catholic), George Washington Uni- 

versity, the Catholic University _of America, the 
_ National Methodist University, Howard University 
| for Negroes, and two normal schools for the train- ; 
1 sige st ‘teachers. ; 

pears 5 in the District is low at 2.8 for all; 
native white, 3-10ths of one per cent., Negro, 8.6, 
_ ‘The Negro population is 25 per cent. of the total. 
_ About 6 per cent. are foreign-born. 


t 


i 
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ehh, FLORIDA. 
_ Area; square miles. ........68,666...... 21st in rank 
Population, 1920..........968,470...... 32d in rank 


Population, 1925 (est.) . . .1,090,764.....18.6 to sq. m. 
_ Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ...... 0+ 2,440,491 ,000 
* - ~Plorida, a South Atlantic State, reputed to have 
been discovered by the Spaniard, Ponce de Leon in 
-s his search for the “fountain of perpetual youth,” 
is the southeasternmost point of the United States, 
bounded on the: north by Georgia and Alabama, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
the Straits of Florida, and on the west by the Gulf 
of Mexico. } 
; It is one of the three or four most important fruit 
States, its cultivated lands producing in all $80,- 
_ 256,806 in 1919. Florida is lowest of all Southern 
States in cotton production. The sub-tropical 
- products prevail in fruits and other land output. 
. A present and future source of great wealth are the 
natural deposits of phosphatic rock, whence nor- 
mally, pre-war, more than 1,000,000 tons were 
 exported_for foreign use as land fertilizer, and much 
was used domestically. It produced $10,685,819 
worth in 1919. 
Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and a2 the southern part are vast swamps,” 
the roa es, which are being drained and provided. 


with roads to make available large potential agricul- 


tural wealth. 
| Less than one ee cent. of the area is forested, but 
from it comes about one-half the national supply 
an of turpentine and resin, known commercially as 
“naval stores.” The value of product in 1919 was 
$21,508,553. The total mee of its 2,582 estab- 
lishments was valued at $213,326,811; of this 280 


roduced cigars and cigarets 


6,000. 

B og rater by_ several rivers, chief 
a t. John, up which steamers ply for 
150 miles. At the mouth lies St, Johns, aaid to be 
the oldest white settlement on the continent. 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,283. 

Florida is the resort of very large numbers of win- 
ter tourists, there being a dozen places of that 
character scattered along both coasts and inland. 
Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical and in the 
interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region where 
citrus fruits have been developed pr 

egro. The illit- | 


Three of each eight persons are 
pracy reported in the 1920 census was 9.6 per cent., 


against 13.8 in 1910, indicating rem: 
in popular education. 

2.9, and of Negroes 21. 
was 196,4 
University 
Gainesville, Rollin’s College at Winter Park, and the 
State College for Women at the capital, Tallahassee. 


Agricul 
about 40, 
62.5 per cent.; and more than 13,000,000 actually 
improved, or about 32 per cent. 


ing its methods with enthusiasm, 
values are very 


several forms is Geo. 
167 cotton mills operate more than 2,700,000 spindles. 
ate mies of child labor, 1920, was 17.2 in 
Atlanta. 


{ tities for ¢ 


; 


wz; by) “$ 2 4 5 
Descriptive. 
narkable progress — 
Native white illiteracy was 
5. Public school enrolment 
05, and there are the John B. Stetson 
of De\Land, the University of Florida at 


CEORCIA. 


Area, Square mi#les......... 59,265... .20th tn rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,895,832....-- 12th in rank 
Population, 1926 est.)....3,058,260.....- 1 te sq. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.).....++++++- 33,896,759,000 


Georgia, of the South Atlantic group which Was 


one of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. 


North Carolina and South © 


ture is very important. Of the total of 
000,000 acres, 25,441,061 are in farms, or 


All cro Census of 1920, were valued at $540,- 


DS, 
613,626, of which $69,720,000 was for_cotton in 
1,681,907 bales from 4,720,498 acr 


es,.Georgia being 
as i 


he second cotton State, only Texas’ exceeding it. 


Crops are various—cotton, corn, oats, wheat, sugar 
cane; corn the most important cereal, with 69,975,- 
000 bushels produced in 1919. 


Ten States exceed Georgia's 25,000 acres devoted 


to tobacco. Georgia comprehends all things grown 


n the temperate and sub-tropical zones, is improv- 
and livestock 


h. 
Manufacturing has, however, passed agriculture 
n relative importance, the value of the industrial 


Paes Census of 1920, being $693,237,000. Cotton 
goo 

| $192,186,000, and oil and 
followed with $99,320,000; so that cotton in its 


from the lately arene mills, led with 
e from cottonseed 


rgia’s chief single interest. The 


as 


Water power abounds. 

From the extensive forested area $25,836,000 of 

lumber and timber products were shipped, land 
fertilizers were valued at $47,480,000, d other 
industrial concerns include car works shipbuild- 
ing, machinery, knit goods, flouring mills, food 
preparations and others. 
_ The State has important mineral resources, coal, 
iron, Manganese, gold and silver, not yet hiy 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other shell- 
fish are considerable. 

sre is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft being accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and 26 feet at. all times. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 7,193. 

\. Negro population is 42 per cent. of the total, 


bri up the centage of illiter: for the 
whole State to 15.5, that of native white being 54 | 
and of N 29.1. Illiteracy percentage in 1910 
was 20.7. Of 2,895,832 population, there were, 


Census’ of 1920, 570,000 attending school. 

The Georgia School of Technology, with 2,000 
students, andthe University of Georgia are the 
largest institutions for higher education. 

Atlanta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 


ot ta ae en cag Che SOE and nation- : 
y ho Place in ba strength. The 
population on July 1, 1924, was 227 710 0k 


The lumber cut, mostly ‘pine, exceeds 500,000,000 
feet, although production, as in most of the Southern 
States, is due soon to diminish to negligible quan- 
xportation owing to the enormous areas 


of the originally large forested lands having been 


cut over. : 

Okefonokee Swamp, in the southeastern_corner, . 
400,000 bora is, like the Everglades of South Flor- 
ida, potentially rich for agriculture when drained. 

IDAHO. 


Area, square miles........-83,888......12th in rank 
Population, 1920..........481,866......43d in rank 
Population, 19265 (est.).....492,071..,. .6.85 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 192% (Census est.).,........-.$1,688,961,000 

Idaho, of the mountain group, is situate astride 
the Rockies im the Pacific Come tenon bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
rE eeooesenns is at tai i 

y i8 mountainous, witi 6 

plateaus. ,It classes as of the’ Yrcduon, Sakon , 


- 


ia 


‘ive, 

Most of the pla 
claimed by irrigation remain un- 
considerable livestock interest 
‘Rocky Mountains traverse the 
ation being Mount Hyndman, 
Snake River is the chief stream, is the 
dary of the southern two-thirds of 
is navigable for a considerable distance 
m where it makes off into the State 
way 400 miles to the Pacific 
dry and stimulating, warm 


have not been r 


 highest_ elev: 


western boun 
the State, and 
above Lewisto: 


of Washington on its 
Ocean. The climate is 
in summer and cold in winter. 
Idaho is undeveloped, hav! 
ch land yet to 


ing large mineral re- 
be covered with 
he Federal Reclamation Service 
1 important irrigation proj- 
many private projects. 

great, especially 


sources, and mu 
irrigation waters. T 
has already built several 
ects, in addition to 
Present mineral production is very 
“Panhandle” section, 
y to that of Missouri. 
jue of both lead and 
among the States, 
silver fourth 


in the northern or 
lead output is second onl 
Zinc production is sixth 


1922, $11,005,101) 


$6,576,381); and copper (1923, 
the principal metals are present, 
source of interest 


and tungsten is a 


The value 0 
1920, was ee a 


, the woo! clip 


cattle numbering 642,000. 
billion feet of lumber are cut, 
hite and yellow pine, 


larch, white 


Idaho, cutting 750 ; 
the world. Idaho pine is 


1923, was 2,877. 
h 1.1 percentage 0 


illiteracy ee 


of Idaho at Cal 
Lewiston and Albion. 
square miles, 
k, of a newly discov: 
rs and brilliant’ 


150 miles southwest of Yellow- 
ered volcanic field with 
tly colored frozen lava 


63 extinct era’ 
as a National Monu- 


flows, was set aside May 2, 
ILLINOIS. 


ment, ‘Craters 0! 


ning, and water 


forest cover. 
has so large a propo! 


ivation. 
tah remarkable mileage 


the Ohio, and the 
Th 


th 
navigation from 
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Descriptive. 


Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 


(population, 1924, 2 
most populous city 
mense proportions, 
brought from the \ 


2,939,605), which is the second 
in the country, is attaining im- 
in general cargo as well as in ore 
Tinnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
t works of the United States 


gan mines to the grea 
Steel Corporation in Gary, Indiana, 


Chicago. 
Although second t 


Texas, which has 16,151 miles. 
12,030 miles of railway has the | 


Illinois, in 1923, with 
heaviest railway transport tonnage in 
States, Chicago being the greatest railway centre 


in the world. 


Illinois has 237,181 farms with 31,974,775 acres, 
and yet the industrial in 


its agricultural. 


terest of [linois far exceeds 
1920 census gave the State 


The 
and $3,250,000,000 


$864,737,.833 value of all crops, 
value of manufactured products. 
of the Gary works included, as 
should be, the value would be 
for the same reason, 


and other steel 


of other things. 
$3,000,000,000 
products going 


Were the products _ 
economically they | 
vastly more; while _ 
nse Standard Oi) — 


working industries of the Bast | 


district, should be added. 
great—iron and steel, 
ks—the Union Stock- 
electrical equip- — 
r cars and railway 


The Census of 1919 returned 


Of this the slaughtering and meat packing pro 


was falued at 


$1,284,103,016, 


implements at $128,284,716. 7 


the State leads 


had 10,537 establishments 


The City of Chicago 
with 502,100 workers an 


at $3,657,424,471. 
tered in 1919 was 
Everything appe 


d a total product valued — 
umber of animals slaugh- — 


the temperate zone 
lands—all cereals, veg' 4 


is produced on Illinois 


fruits and livestoc’ 
corn production as 


The 1920 census gave | 
301,000,000 bushels, nearly 10 per 
wheat, 65,675,000; Oats, 


cent. of the national crop; | 


123,960,000; and 
The Chicago 
dealing exchange 


tput of other. crops. — 
Trade is the principal grain 
in the country. ae 


immense out; 
Board of 


Bituminous coal underlies more than half the are 


of the State, 


third in mineral out- 


Illinois ranking i 
1 output values of — 


put. The 1922 census assigns coal! 
$168,925,000, with oil and natural gas in generous 
measure. The other base minerals are found | 


that belt. 


The 1920 census showed 1,116,099 pupils and 


students in @ 
about one 


in each six persons. 
blic school system, 
and five Stat 


training of teachers. The most prominent 


with a large 


about 8,000, is usuall 
is perhaps the most ambitious ever CO: 


3,060,416 ... 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est. 


State and is b 


ast. North Cen 
tern corner of the 


rth by Michigan, on 
on the south by 
Ohi 


e east by Ohio, and Kentucky, 
Pentucky, vend on the west by I 


| River, important 


skirts the ontire 


et a 


7 ene 
ee a 
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hern side, and the Wabash Riyer, also sus-| by Missouri, and_on the west by Nebraska and 
‘ vectibie of greater navigation deventornents about | South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along : 
half of the western boundary line. There are 550 | the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri — 
miles of riverways navigable. : River along three-fourths of the western line. 
5 In general, Indiana occupies a fairly level table- It is very level, only one point of elevation being 4 
‘land and was once a glacial moraine. The climate | 500 feet above the mean. lowa claims the largest 
is characteristic of the Middle West, warm in summer | proportion of actually arable lands of all States 
. ’ and rather cold in winter. and proves it by the immense agricultural production, 


\ 


' Industry, with $1,901,846,000 output, Census of | soil and climate combining to give it that prestige, 
1920, euosada agriculture with $497,229,719 value of | the cieiase being Middle West characteristically. 
all crops, and mining, $59,926,558. The number The value of all crops, Census of 1920, was $890,~ 
of manufacturing establishments in 1919 was 7,916, | 391,299, exceeded only by Texas with $1,07 1,542,103 ‘ 
employing 330,145 persons, and with a capital of | on five times the land area of Iowa. Farm prop- i 
$1,335,714,103.. Farms numbered 205,126. erty exceeds $8,000,000,000 in value, its area being 
Transportation is heavy, with 7,197 miles of rail- | 33,474,896 acres of the total of 36,000,000 acres in 
ways. Immense tonnage moves riverwise on the | the State. 14 per cent. of the corn of the country, 
Ohio and Wabash, and also enormous tonnage | Census of 1920, was produced in lowa—444,190,000 
enters and leaves the Lake Michigan ports of | bushels—wheat being low with 10,102,000, and 
_ Whiting, Standard Oil town; Indiana Harbor and | potatoes high with 4,128,000 bushels, hay with 
Gary (United States Steel Corporation city), in iron | 4,659,000 tons, and oats with 187,045,705 bushels. ‘ 
ore, steel products, cereals and coal. Electric Live stock interests are immense, with al] animals 
interurban traffic is the heaviest in the country. | raised in the temperate zone abundant, and dairy 
Manufacturing comprehends practically all stand- | and poultry outputs likewise enormous. 
ard products—steel, machinery, very many motor Fruit interests are confined mostly to the smaller 
cars, tinplate, cement, vehicles, flour, glass, oil} varieties, and garden stuff is heavily cultivated. 
_ vefining, meat packing, there having been in the The farms number 213,439, averaging 156.8 acres 
-past 20 years, as in all Middle Western States, a| and 134 actually improved. Iowa is the strongest 
‘vast industrial invasion to get nearer ultimate} centre of the late agricultural movement which 
markets and obtain labor. Many _ Indianans | resulted in the rapid development of the American 
divide their time between farm and factory. Farm Bureau Federation, the Président, James 
i The 1920 census showed the value of a!l crops} Riley Howard, being an [fowan, and agrarian in- 
to be $497,229,719, with corn leading—169,848,000 | fluence dominates the State. Iowa the largest 
bushels—about 5 per cent. of the national crop; | ratio of automobiles per capita of all States, the - 
oats, 45,072,000; wheat, 24¢144,000; and all other | farmer-owner prevailing. 9 
- temperate zone products, including fruits. and Transportation is highly developed, with rail- 
livestock, generously represented. = ways literally ribbing the State, for yast through, 
or as well as immense local, tonnage. River tonnage 
on the Mississippi moves in vast volume, with much 


Bvansville, on the Ohio River, is the largest 
hardwood market in the country, selling not only 
the heavy’ State cut from hardwood forests of vast 
value, which formerly covered much of the State, 
but also handling immense output from Seuthern 
forests. 

Indiana ranks sixth in coal production, bituminous 
and cannel—a very fine fuel for fireplaces—with 

6,926,558, Census of 1920. There are oil wells 
; also, the State ranking twelfth in .production. 
_ Many other basic minerals are found. 

The increase of industrial interest in the past 

_ two decades is the feature of Indiana's later history. 
: In that ee of time, the towns along the shore of 
Lake Michigan have been developed into vast 
- beehives of industry, and Gary especially has be 
come one of the chief steel points, increasing rapidly 
in population and being known also for its school 
system which has been copied largely in the Hast. 

Coincidentally, Indiana has developed a remark- 
able school of fiction and drama writers, among 
f them Booth Tarkington, George Ade, and Meredith 
mt. Nicholson. In the southern part many mineral 

‘springs are found, principally at French Lick, 

where famous hotels entertain tourists from all 

arts of the world, and where mineral waters are 
ottled for domestic and foreign consumption. 


on the Missouri. i 
Railroad mileage 1923, was 9,838. Interurban 
electric service is greatly develo! ¥ 
Coal underlies about 19,000 square miles, the = 
output, Census of 1920, being 6,300,000 tons,, lead 
being found in the northeastern part, and quarry 2 
output heavy. 
Manufaeturing naturally consumes mostly agri- 
cultural products, in preparation of foodstuffs for 
the market—meat packing, flour, ete., with con- 
siderable development also of machinery making to 
qupply the immense nearby markets, More than \ 
$500,000,000 is invested in manufacturing, the 
output, Census of 1920, having been $310,750,000 


puree ais eT One ee va ee 


Iowa_leads all States in literacy. Only 1.1 per . 
cent., Census of 1920, are illiterate, the percentage 
of native whites being 5-10ths of 1 per cent., of 4 
foreign-born white, 4.9, and of Negro, 8.1. The State 
has a large percentage of native-born whites—89.8. 
There are about 600,000 persons at school in 7 
Towa, or one for each four of the population. The 
public school system is highly advanced, in method 4 
and provision for the people of all classes. 0 
The College of Agriculture at Ames is claimed M4 
to be the leading institution of that character in the 

Indiana has four educational institutions of | country. It has 4,859 students, and has pursued } 
fame—De Pauw University at Greencastle, with | scientific investigation along all lines that appertain } 
1,400 students; Indiana University at Bloomington, ; to agrarian interests, with much original research. 

3,700; Verge 3 of Notre Dame, Catholic, at | and development of methods for crop and animal 
4 South Bend, 1,800; Purdue University at Lafayette, presuene and care. The University of Iowa at 
»113. The public schools enroll 575,000 pupils, | lowa City has 7,500 matriculated. 4 
illiteracy is low at 2.2 per cent., Census of 1920, A signal enterprise is the utilization of vast —. } 
native white, 1.3; foreign-born white, 11.8; Negro | electrical power in the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 

_ 9.5; native whites being 91.8 per cent. of tue popula- | where a remarkable dam has been built. 

- tion; foreign-born, 5.9; Negro, 2.2. A racial phase The diffusion of prosperity is indicated, Census of 
was the influx of many Germans at the time of the | 1920, by the $391,505,000.deposits in savings banks 
German revolutionary movements of the last | by 905,970 persons, averaging $432.14 per account, 
century, the result being that-now from Fort Wayne | or almost one account for each two and ah 

southward the German population is predominant . 
in many. districts numerically and socially. That 
Vaal of the population has always been exceed- 
mgly thrifty and dependable economically, and 
has aided much in the late remarkable industrial 

_ development. 

In the intense industrial district along the lake 
the foreign-born population predominates, with 
Slavs of the several vo al countries very numer- 
ous, and in the World War Indiana responded to 
the first call for volunteers as promptly as any 
ports in the Union, as proved by the records in 

\ 1OWA. walnut abounding. The climate is severe in winter 


mn, 

For the last four decades the centre of Wlati 
of the United States has been in the eouphern Dart 
of Indiana, moving very slowly west. 


alf persons. 


KANSAS. 


Area, Square miles... ...... .82,158...... 13th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 1, MOO 28? soso. 24th in rank 
Population, 1988 (est.).. -1,813,621. ++++.82.1 t0 8g. m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.).....0...... $6,264,058 ,000 

Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centre of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography, 

th prairies extending westward, where elevations 
of 4,000 ieet are found. There is heavy forest 
cover in the eastern half, much hardwood, biack 


ie 


and warm. in summer, but constantly. modified by 
me prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northwestern side for 150 miles, giving navi 
tion to St. Joseph, Atchison, pestle Bi and 
Kansas City, the only other considerable rivers 
being the Arkansas and the Kaw. i 
Railway traffic is mostly east and west, and several 
of the largest systems have lines, with liberal pro- 


: 6 
Po; LIE Fa cide ya ger E 
Po, on, 1925 (est.). ..2,605,569 - 44.6 10 8g. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).......... 10,511,682,000 
Towa lies in the East North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Llinois, on the south 


nat 
all crops, livestock pr 


having been 


Role The 


nsas_ is. essen 
‘al mineral weal 
The Census of 1920 ev 
ucts not included. . 
in the State is 52,581,120, of 
which by the 1920 census there were 45,425,179 in 
165,286 farms, averaging 275 acres each, with a 
total value of $2,830,063,918 for land and buildings. 
For the last twenty years Kansas has averaged 
119,256,179. bushels of corn, and 93,881,169 bushels 
of wheat per year, but in the last ten years these 
crops have been reversed and the State has averaged 
111,532,943 bushels of wheat, “and 84,890,994 
bushels of corn per year. For the crop of 1923 
Kansas sowed more than half its total of plough land 
to wheat alone, and used more bushels for seed 
than the total wheat yield ,of twenty-three other 
States. ‘There were thirty-seven other States which 
did not have as many acres in all kinds of crops 
together as Kansas had in wheat alone. Last year 
the Kansas wheat crop was more than double that 
of any other State. 
Farming is marked with the most modern of 
equipment in machinery. Cotton and tobacco 
are grown to,some extent, the climate, and soil 
being such as! to enable the further development 
thereof when economic conditions demand. 

In the western reaches of the valley of the Arkan- 
sas River irrigation is extensive and becoming more 
important (45,000 acres under water) as demand 
for land increases in the whole country. Dairy and 
poultry products run above. $60,006,000 annually. 
_ Cheap and abundant feeds and pasturage, with 
a mild climate, good water and nearness to market, 
make Kansas one of the four greatest cattle-pro- 


The total acres 


ducing States in the Union. 50 per cent. of all the 
cattle received 2t the Kansas City stockyards 


come from Kansas, and Kansas City is the second 
largest livestock market in the world. 

Manufacturing, including smelting of ore, Tre- 
fining of oils, meat handling, and milling is very 
extensive, the 1920 census assigning $913,667;000 as 
the value of the products of all industries. Slaughter- 
ing and meat packing | with $427,663,000, and 
flour milling comes next with $206,881,000, and oi 
refining with $63,786,000, while car building and 
repairing by the railways adds annually $28,231,000, 
and butter alone $24,444,000. 

‘The €oal fields underlie more than 15,000 square 
miles, and, Census of 1922, produced 2,995,170 tons, 
and the oil measures, which are very extensive, 
yielded 28,250,000 parrels of petroleum. There are 


zine, lead and salt. “s 
has only 1-6 per cent. of illiteracy, that of 
i Oths of 1 per cent.; of 


. The attendance 
is more than 400,000, 

ch four persons. 

the University. of Kansas 

College at Man- 

four large colleges. .». 

is to be judged by 

livestock, dairying, 


‘he 
(4,000 students 
hattan. There are g 
The diffusion of prosperity 
the fact that agricultural, 
mineral and manufacturing” annual production 
totals about $1,700,000,000, or about $2,180 for 
each man, woman and child in the State. 


KENTUCKY. 


by Tennessee, 


Navigable rivers flow past 
eS distance of oa cee eins 
is broken. many ) 

i cera cee 


knowriculturally, the State 

$347,338,888 is given by the 

South rampett 

those distinctl out Le e 
bose, 150,000 bushels. 

Livestock interest is important, Kentucky horses 

for long -world famed, 


vis ies 
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e heavy | breds not being excelled anywhere. Other do 


| The western part, immediately next to 


mestic 
animals abound, and fruits are extensive. Die ee 
Coal mined in 1922 was 42,134,175 tons, and — a 
petroleum lifted, 1923, 8,069,000 barrels. ie 
eeoret wealth is great, coniferous and hardwood 
abounding, and norma elding annuall 
$20,000,000. Rey, ifs ' ? 
Manufacturing engaged, in 1919, $276,535,395 
of capital, and the output of its 3,957 establish« 
ments was Valued at $395,660,417. 7 : 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 3,955. her 
The illiteracy percentage is 8.4, that of native Ob 
whites being 7, of foreign-born 7.3, and of Negroes 
91. The State public school system enrolls about 
550,000, and four universities, 5,200. 4 ‘ 
The distinctive natural phenomenon is the 9,000 ~~ 
square miles in Central Kentucky which is ribbed > 
with underground passages and caves, chief of which 
is the Mammoth Cave, with its 150 miles of con- 
necting passages d . 
In the old days before Probibition, Kentucky was- 
famed for its whiskeys, Bourbon County, at Paris, 
in the Blue Grass region, having lent its name to 
the corn liquor of that name formerly made and — 
consumed in the United States. ~ iti 
LOUISIANA. : i# 
30th in Tank — 
22d in rank 


Louisiana, situate 
region, on the Gulf of 
Mississippi River, is pounded on the north by | 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by 
State and the Gulf, on 
on the west by Texas. 


sippi 
the Gulf, as 


protect from constant overflow, As a Cons : 
dimentary matter, the — 
S 


i a ae 
Texas, — 


part being rather moist and very warm 
with little of winter cold. 
The Sabine River bounds the State on ~ 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi-— 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterwa: ‘8, much 
of it being on the large payous in the south. | : 
The Mississippi River has always largely. deter- — 
mined the character of New Orleans, chief city, for 
there river traffic from earliest days has been ex- 
tensive, and New Orleans has dominated the State — 
economically. “For some years after the (Civil War . 
of 1861-5, river traffic fell off, but is now being re- 
vived. and is expected to grow to vety heavy volume. | 
New Orleans opened its pew industrial canal to 
Feb. 6, 1923, followed by formal 
Mississippi — 
River and Lake Pponchartrain to the north, which ~ 
Mexico. | 
and has — as ; 


been under construction for _ 
is pow connected with the 


is believed oe 
‘ar 
channels of such depth in the river. 
The new ¢anal makes available 96,000 acres of 
potential harbor sites to connect with the great 
ship locks in addition to the many miles of yet 
unused river frontage 
by the people of New Orleans L 
whatever. The citys policy provides 
ownership of river harbor front, commercial sites 
and facilities available to all users on equal terms, ¢ 
Public ownership of inner harbor sites on short term 
or long term leases.. and Private ownership 0 
sites on ship Jaterals of the main canal and Private 
ownership and unhampered use of industrial facilities 


th 


oduced largely . The value of all 
of 192 f wa $281.5 00 Od Neatly ‘ait the comes 

3 roduce oe } d 
oad and molatetne value being $141.852,924. 1919 


Gotton values tbe same year were $53," 


Pet 


a 


ae, 


IRs a 


aa ean aaa 2 
: Bee Livestock Has are extensive. 
second in output of lumber. ys pares: : 
The State ranks fifth in petroleum output, 1923 
copa - 24,919,000 barrels. Sulphur also is, ey 
produ¢ted. There are more than 6,000 square mile 
water covered, suitable for the propagation of oys- 
ters; the shrimp catch is very valuable, and com- 
mercial fishing an important industry. Trappers 
market muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other 
furs,in great quantities. _ é ; ‘ 
“Manufacturing industry centres mostly around 

the use of soil raw materials, the output in 1919 

being valued at $676,189,770, from 2,617 estab- 

lishments with a capital of $462,209,057, and em- 
' ploying 112,523 persons. s 

Foreign trade through the port of New Orleans 
is large, 1924 éxports equalling $326,283,310, and 
imports $177,859,368, mainly Of cotton and_cotton- 
seed, wheat brought down the Mississippi, flour, 
rice and other products.. ; i n 
‘There were, in 1921, 355,000 enrolled in the public 

schools of & population of more than 1,800,000, 

divided, two-thirds white and one-third Negro. 

Much of the population retains the original Freneh 

blood,*and considerable’ numbers the mixture of 
_° French and Spanish, which produced the Creoles. 
About 6,000 attend the colleges and universities, of 
which Tulane University (2,580 students), and 
BAe Touisiana State University (1,250), are the 
leaders.” 

New Orleans, the chief city, is a welcome resort 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness 
and the flaver of olden times, the annual Mardi 
Gras being the principal attraction. Much through 
~ passenger traffic flows through New. Orleans to and 

from the Paeific Coast, railway and steamer facili- 

ties being well supplied. 

. The population of New Orleans on July 1, 1924, 

was estimated as 409,534, ‘by the Census Bureau. 


y é ‘MAINE. 


f E Ae sqware Miles... 2... 33,040. ... . 38th in rank 
Population, 1920.......... 768;,014......85th in rank 
¥ Be ee 1926 (88t.).. 2s T82 644.0... 23.9 to sa. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @St.) 0.02... $2,006,531 ,000 


Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
is bounded on the north by Quebee, Canada, 
on the east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the 

_ Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Atlantic, and 


on the west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 


ah 


It is naturally heavily wooded, mostly with conif- 
erous trees, is of broken topogtaphy, rising to moun= 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 

\ 5,268 feet, the highest, and slopes in broken form te- 
_Watd the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many hatbors, with 
many islands ge baligge and has very extensive natural 

_ watet power sites, already somewhat developed, 


but Assuring great industrial capacity in the future. 


Ww 


and 
but 


~| 


+ Jakes, several more tha 
‘a, ihe 278 miles long. 


Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild animals, 
d it has & climate rather intensely cold in winter, 
beneficent in summer. It has more than 1,600 
100 miles long. The coast- 


griculture, lumbering, manufacturing, quarry+ 
es Sas fishéries are the chief industries. 
the 20,000,000 total land aeres, about one 

third is farming area, of which about two-thirds is 
Fae Potatoes form the leading crop, the 
i 0 census showing 25,531,000 bushels worth 

52,339,000. Hay is a large erop, and all vegetables 
and considerable small fruits aré produced. The 
ee of. all crops. 1920 census, Was $100,152,324. 
Livestock and dairy products add to the wealth, 
ve fun production coming in part to supply New 
Yor , 

In granite output it ranks third, Vermont and 
Massachusetts exceeding; it is first in feldspar. 

Lumber js the prince re ae ee product, 
the cut, Census of 1920, being 650,000,000 feet, 
white pine, spruce for Wood pulp, hemlock, balsam 
bitch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood 
or linden. ‘The paper Se mills produce $70,000,- 
000 annually, and along the rivers ate many water 
power motived textile, tanning, oilcloth, boots and 
shoes, canning, flour and machinery works. 
The total value of the manufactuting output, 1919, 
Was $465,822,000, paper and wood pulp leading 
with $93,917,000, cotton goods hext with $56,564,000; 


boots and shoes, $48,689,000; woolen goods, $42,- 
442,000; lumber, $28,515,000, ‘ete. $42, 

Transport by ‘water is tostly coastwise, although 
there is some foreign. The tailtoad mileage, 1923, 


2,247. 
WS eine is distinctively @ pleasure resort, summer 
bringing many thousands_of tourists and residents 
for the season, and the fall many hunters. Lux- 
utious hotels ate maintained, and there ate many 
private lodges and summer homes, while many 


~ se mn Es 
peatities of the Maine land- 


chief port, has a latge, steam 
€ >, ne a Ss er 
nsive freight tonnage 


notably Bowdoin College, the 
University of Maine, Colby and Bates. 
MARYLAND. : 
Area, square miles. .....0.. Ser. Wes dist in rank 
Population, 1920 ........ 1,449,661....., 28th tn rank 
Population, 1925 (est.) . ..1,587,/085..... 124.7 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @8t.). 2.2.2.5... $3,990,730,000 


Maryland, a South Atlantie border State between 
the North and South, is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, On the east by Delaware and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is penetrated from the south 
by Chesapeake Bay, 4 wide arm of the Atlantic, and_ 
an important channel of water-borne commerce 
which has made Baltimore a great seaport. The 
Potomac River flows along the western boundary 
line. also important in commerce. . Tke topography 
is varied, low and flat in the portions toward the 
ocean, and rising to mountain levels in the western 
sections, Great Backbone. Mountain, 3,400 feet, the 
highest. The State is distinctly separated by the 
bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, each 
having social and industrial individuality. The 
climate is warm, with mild, humid winters, 

The Census of 1920 showed $109,683,574 as the 
value of the crops, principally corn, tobacco, wheat, 
oats, hay, fruits of all kinds grewn in the south 
températe zone, vegetables being produced heavily 
for the markets of the larger Cities as far north as 
New York. Products are varied and profitable on 
aceount of the proximity of big city markets. 

Mining is principally of Coal, about 3,600, tons 
being the normal output. 

Manufacturing output, Census of 1919, was valued 
at $873,945,000, and ran the gamut of almost all 
classes. Shipbuilding led with $60,844,000, 
lowed by clothing, $60,414,000, slaughtering and 
meat packing, $41,439,000, and the iron and steel 
industry, $19,884,000, which is fast wing to 
great importance. The census reports showed 60 
classifications with more than $1,000,000 of output 
each, which afford pfofitable diversification in 
industry and employment for a versatile rki 
folk. The number of establishments was 4,937, 
with a total capital of $619,606,983, and employing 
165,875 persons. 

Transportation is highly @eveloped, water and 
rail. Railroad mileage, 1923, was 1,448. Baltimore 
is one of the country’s principal ports, and is growing 
in importance much faster than the Nation’s whole 
volume increases. _ Watet traffic coastwise is very 
heavy, and ever substantial steamer lines also 
ply between Baltimore and foreign ports. Much of 
the product, of the South comes through Baltimore, 
and that gets a large Share of the tonnage of the 
North and West. 

Baltimore, on July, 1924, by estimate of thé 
Census Bureau, had a 9 per ee ot 784,038. 


The population is 17.9 per cent. Negro, and the 
percentage of illiteracy for the whole State is 5.6. 
The swiftness with which educational advantages 
for the masses is Erne, away illiteracy is shown 
by the figure of 5.6 fér 1920, compared with 7.2 in 
1910. } Were more than 250,000, artd 
the higher institutions are celebrated. Johns Hop- 
Kins University, at Baltimore, is not excelled in any 
State or country for scholarship and breadth of 
‘scientifie attainment. To its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult eminent special- 
ists. "There are other Wer corn higher institutions, 
Goucher College one of them. i 

At Annapolis is the famous United States Naval 
Academy (ste Index therefor). ; 

Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centres pone Peabody Institute for du- 
cation in Musi¢, the Maryland Institute School of 
Art and Design, Walter's Art Gallery, and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the schools 


Area, square miles . Sole cia hic nk 
Population, 1 820. _ 4.aig 30 eaay bth tm rank 

ulation, Z es oe 3 By FA oi x . 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est. : gem ae 3 F000 


south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 


tic, nnd on the west by Rhode Island and New York 


£ 


‘ 


eee. yaa 
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The 


ei Ronee 
a eet aS 
‘The highest elevations are in the Berkshires in the 
west, about 2,400 feet maximum, now a great 
summer resort of wealthy city dwellers. 
tains only a fraction of the original forest wealth, 
which consisted of all trees which grow in the tem- 
-perate zone, coniferous and hardwood. 
The State has grown to a first place in industry, 
_ manufacturing having been developed very greatly, 
- the 1920 census showing the value of all,industrial 
products to be $4,011,182,000, divided into 100 
classes each exceeding $5,000,000 annual output. 
The per capita industrial output is $1,045. Much 
of the industrial strength is due to the development 


of extensive water powers in the State's rivers, but 
eoal operates many. 


employing 812,906 persons, payin 
oes capitalized for cerca Coe =H utilizing 


of raw materials, and adding by the industrial 
effort $1,750,468,496 to the original value of the 
materials. ; 

The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 
ping facilities; there were 2,103 miles of railroads 
in 1923, and 2,804 of electric lines. From_ the 
earliest generations, the New England States have 
been efficient in ocean-goilng shipping, and Massa- 
chusetts not less than any. 

Massachusetts is the second densest populated 
State. The dense industrial and residential devel- 
opment, is indie: ted by the 94.8 per‘cent. of urban 
population, which leaves agriculture, once dominant, 
reduced to 32,001 farms averaging 77.9 acres, value 
of all crops in the 1920 census being $53,700,925, 
taken from farm property valued at $300,471,743. 
In value, hay was the leading crop, tobacco next 
with $6,419,000, and potatoes with $6,000,000, 
others. being wheat, corn, oats, Tye, buckwheat, 
apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, cranberries 
abounding in the lands along the coast. 

It is the leading fisheries State of New England, 
$11,000,000 of catch being reported in 1920. Boston 
is greatest fishing port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry outputs. 

No State is further advanced in primary and 
higher educational facilities, although, owing to 
recent heavy influx of industrial foreigners, the 
percentage of illiteracy is not low at 4.7. Native 
whites show 4-10ths of 1 per cent., foreigners, 12.8, 
and Negroes, 6.8. bs ! 

‘Of the 3,852,356 of population, 1,077,534 are , 
foro Hore, of which 262,021 are Canadians, 117,- 
037 Italian, 163,171 Irish, 92,034 Russian, and the 
others from all foreign lands. 

_ Boston, on July 1, 1924, by estimate of the Census 
Bureau, had a population of 776,783. 

Enrolment in the schools was 618,828; normal 
schools number 11, and the list of higher institutions 
is long and impressive, the greatest proportioned to 

tion in the country. ese include Harvard 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the State Agricultural, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, 
Clark, Worcester Polytechnic, Boston University - 
Institutions for women inelude Wellesley, Smith, 
Radeliffe, an offshoot of Harvard, and Mount Hol- 
yoke Colleges; Simmons, Lasell and Auburndale. 


5 ‘Cape, the Mayflower made its first Janding. 
! ne ing next to Plymouth. A monument, dedica’ 

py the late Theodore Roosevelt, stands at Province- 
town-to commemorate the Janding. 


States—Descriptive. 


MICHIGAN. j fy 
Area, square miles.........: 57,980......22d im rank 
Population, 1920........ 668,412. ..6.. 7 oe rank 
opuiation, 1926 (ést.) . . 4,15 4,620...--- 71.6 to. sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .. 66.46.54 $11 704,861.000 


. 7 3 20 NY 
It was naturally wooded in all portions, but re- | Population, 1926 (est.) . mare 
t.) 


_ Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is 
divided by Lake Michigan into two parts: the © 
northerf peninsula has on the north Lake Superior, 
and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula 
has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, Ontario, 
Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and Indiana 
and Ohio onthe south. The interests of the northern 


peninsula are mostiy copper and timber. 


In the 
southern there are also minerals and timber, but 
manufacturing has grown to chief importance. *" 
The State is mostly flat and sandy, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly _ coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 


the Federal Government and large private enter- — 


prises are now making great efforts for the reforesta- 


tion of the land. 


No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
thai means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines — 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industry. Railroad lines mileage, 1923, 
was 8,549, and the great Sault Ste.. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal or 
any other like canal. In 1923 the American and — 
Canadian canals together sent through 91,379,658 — 


annually being made there. There are 68 


ear factories outputting more than $1,00' 
year, chief of which are the works of H 
Detroit, which, according to degree 0 
at the moment, make up to 1,500,000 a year, besides. 
farm tractors at Dearborn, nearby, an 
other mills operated: by the Fords. Besides the — 
Ford cheap car, Detroit makes some of the finest — 


built in the world. 


pa Te 
There are 8,305 manufacturing establishments, — 
capitalized at $2,340,954,312, which 


sons normally. The total value 


of above $1,000,000. 


increase of 73 per cent. in five years, 
of about $800,000,000 a year, using ™: 
$2,000,000,000 and employing abo 


0,000 a 
enry Ford at 
f production 


d steel and — 


* 
Michigan ieads all other States in output of 
chemicals, drugs, engines, threshing machines, 


furniture and refrigerators. Fourteen copper, 


and bronze manufacturers exceed $1,000, 


annual output. Stove-making is as 
State, and there are many other 
being 460 concerns that output more 


actories, there 
than $1,000,000" 


annually. Michigan nearly a billion feet of lumber. 


Production of iron ore in 1923 was 


tons; copper, 137,691,306 pounds; 
salt, 2,118,000 tons. 


14,065,561. 
coal, 929,390 tons; — 


Agriculture adds annually, Census of 1920, $404,- 
347,810 for all crops, potato production the third 


largest with a $32,000,000 crop. *Sugar beet output 


is heavy, and all temperate zone Cro’ 


In shipbuilding it ranks seventh among the 
Fisheries catch annually 50,000,000 pounds. 


There are more than 6,000 smaller lakes, where ar 


s are raised. 
it States. ae 


fishing and summer sports attract many. Apple 
production is fourth highest, and the State claims 
yields about $50,- 


leadership in small fruits. Corn 
000,000 


forei; 


ners. : 
Detroit, in 1919, had 2,176 manufacturing estab- 


lishments with about 176,000 workers and a ,totak 


g hooklike Cape Cod and the adjacent jslands | product valued at $1,234,519,842-. 


Beautifully situate along many waterways, it 


bids successfully for metropolitan repu 


In summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle 
‘Ausable and St. Mary’s River are popular 


represents an 
paying wages — 

aterials worth — 
ut 550,000 per- 
of the product in 
1919 was $3,466,188,483. It is the seventh in 
rank in output. Fifty makers, of automobiles, — 
bodies and parts in the State, do an annual business 


. 


‘The Stat 
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; MINNESOTA. , 
- Area, square ; S4,682...... 11th in rank 

Population, 1920. ,......2,887,125...... 17th in rank 
. Population, 1926 (est.). . .2,563,550.... 30.2 10 8q. m.- 

Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.).....-+..<% $8,547 ,918,000 
. /Minnesota, of the West North Central, on the 

Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 

Manitoba, Canada on the east by Lake Superior 

and Wisconsin, 6n the south by Iowa, and on the 

west by the Dakotas The Mississipp! River rises 
in Minnesota. It is a State of widely variant 
natural resources and rapidly developing wealth, 
is ih general @ tableland of rolling, timbered, prairies 
excepting in the western parts, where timber is 

“searce, and of rugged character in the northeast, 
where immense deposits of ore, high-grade Bessemer 
prevailing, supply the steel concerhs of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Its climate is not ex- 
cessivély warm in summer, and is cold in winter 
' time. There are about 10,000 lakes, many ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, that abownd in fish, and are 
the resort of pleasure-seekers in the Summer. — / 

Agriculturally, the State is rich, with $506,020,233 
as the value of all crops reported by the 1920 census; 
‘it has 178,478 farms with a total acreage of 30,221,758; 
a billion feet of lumber cut, mostly white pine; 34,- 
593,000 tons of iron ore, worth $128,377,174, being 
_ 61 per cent. of the national production, shipped 
eastward by steamers on the Great Lakes; manu- 
~ factures, $1,218,129,735 worth of product in 6,225 
establishments, capitalized at $679,386,486, em- 

‘ploying more than 147,678 persons, and using raw 
materials worth $883,989,777. The flouring mills 
_afe the principal concerns, leading the United States 
and the world in annual volume of output, $381,- 

249,000. Iron output in 1923 was 44,556,053 tons. 
Industry is considerably diversified, there being 
66 lines, the annual output of each of which was 
_ reported by the 1920 census as more than $1,000,000, 
including meat packing. $146,361,000; butter, S88,- 

- 862,000; lumber, $37,321,000; railway cars and re 
-’ pairs, $35,351,000; linseed oil, $33,238,000. Manu- 
facture of machinery is now an important industry. 

_ Minneapolis and St. Paul the chief centres of all 
industry. 

By adaptation, fruits have been made to thrive, 

until the crop is large of all kinds grown in the 
north temperate zone; while corn, in earlier years 
scarcely known, has by the same process been 
brought to high value. 

The 1920 census reported the crop at 118,000,000 
bushels; wheat, once the chief crop, 37,710,000; 
outs, | 90,000,006; with generous yields of all other 
cereals. 


_ Twenty-five years ago Minnesota ranked third 
in lumber output, but has fallen to eleventh place, 
although there remains an estimated 21,000,000,000 
feet of spruce in the forests, which is very valuable 
for papet woodpulp in these years of diminishing 
‘supply. 80 per cent. of the cut is white pine, Which 

‘also is rapidly disappearing. 
\ jailroad mileage, 1923, was 8,812. 

Minnesota has been especially fortunate in the 
heavy inflow of those European racial migrations 
from the northern countries whence come good 
farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 

almost aS many Germans; both nationalities settled 
_ in more or less clannish sections, but have helped 
to develop the State with great thrift and industry. 

_ In illiterai he State is among the lowest, only 

1.8 per cent. being unable to read and write, against 

m average of 6 per cent. for the United States. 
. The State claims one of the most efficient systems 

ae). hn rrr cee with enrolment of about 
; 550,000 in all institutions out of a population of 

 , 2,387,125. The University of Minnesota, upbuilt 
by its late President, Cyrus Northrop, has close to 
B' ies students and ranks among the greatest of 
I the country, with smaller colleges such as Hamline 
University, St. Thomas, Macalester, Carleton, and 
a score of others scattered through the State, some 
supported by church denominations. 

The grain trade control in Minneapolis is second 
only to that of the Chicago Boafd of Trade; and the 
water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 
head of the Great Lakes, on-«Lake Superior’s western 
end, is immense in ores, coal, cereals, and general 
freight. The Great Nofthérn Railway Company 
nes ae ell ee ingen the lakes, and 

Ss shipment Oo and frem all parts of 
world via the lake route. * se 

In the carrying of iron ores, the United States 
Steel Corporation, which owns mines and railways 
be the northern ore tegion, has developed a, fleet 
ae Hed rege wate ovens of prevention of 

. time _ ex ahy transport ae. 
insthe world, "he ai eatin 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
‘Area, squate miles........ 46,86! 
Population, 1920.06.65 1, 

Wealth, 1928 (Census-est.)...... i 


Mississippi, one of the States of the Bast South ~ — 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama. on the south by Louisiana — 
and.the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Louis- - 
iana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. it is but not rugged, 
and in general slopes downward to the great fiver 
and the Gulf shore. The climate and production are 
sub-tropical. The density of popiilation in 1920 was 
38.1 to the square mile. 

Agticulture is its chief interest. The 1920 census 
gave the value of all crops as $336,267,156, corn and - 
cotton the main production. It was the sixth cotton 
State, producing 885,000 bales worth $173,820,000, 
with cottonseed by-products worth $28,000,000. 
Other crops are rice, Sugar Cane, oats, Wheat, hay, 
peanuts, potatoes, and every character of fruit 
grown in its zone. Apples, plums, pears, apricots, 
melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grown in 
the western parts, with oranges, lemons, figs and 
olives in the Gulf coast settions.~ Nuts are abundant. 

Dairying and fishing yield gene¥ously. 

Manufacturing rests mostly on af. agricultural 
basis for the utilization of the soil products of the 
State, the total value, Census of 1920, of industrial 
products being $197,747,000 for 2,455 establishments, 
employing 64,452 persons, capitalized at $154,117.~ 
000. Lumber and timber products lead with $87,- 
508,000; oil and cake from cottonseed yielding 
$39,202,000. Cotton mills are not yet extensive. 

The forest wealth is very great. Of the total of 
33,000,000 acres, about 11,000,000 is forested, yellow 
pine chiefly. There is muth of the fast disappearing 

ardwood. | . 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by the 
Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening in the 
recent era of rapid rail development, is growing 
again to great relative importance. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 4,235. i 

Vicksburg is the chief cPtiy, and was the theatre of 
the famous siege by Gen. Grant, Union commander. 
_ The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion houses 
and latge estates, the homes of the old-time atistoc- 
ray a the a iA the Fe ek cavalier, 

rate of illiteracy is high—17.2 per cent. on 
the average—owing to the large nuinbet of Negroes, 
who are 56.2 per cent. of the whole population. 
Native whites showed, Census of 1920, only 3.6 per 
cent. illiterate, but the Negroes™29.3. Rapid rog- 
ress.in popular education is being made, the illiter- 
acy percentage in 1910 having n 22.4. 

Public school enrolment is about 600,000, more 
than half of which is colored. A score of Higher 
educational institutions are maintained, the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi the leader, an@ there are several 


chureh colleges. 
MISSOURI. 


a 


Area, square miles 
Population, 1920, 


a par (OO ay = 


Missouri, a West North Central border State, is 
bounded on the north by Towa, on the east by 
Illinois and Kentucky, on the south by Arkansas, 
and on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River skitts the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
ae = ee ae ee the western line, cutting 
then through the State to Gonfiuence with the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. In al as nes 00€ 
miles of nn vigable wyatereays. 1 it has nearly 1,000 

S$ topogra’ S_varied—uplai the 
north and west, the Ozark Sowers wh ee 
and south, with low-lying river bottom ureas in 
the extreme southeast., Its climate is a compromise 
between the north temperate and sub-tropical. 

_Heonomically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, Tong agriculturally, - 
timberwise, horticulturally, industrially, ef 
—— Farms number 263,004 with 34,774,678 

Manufactures exceed agricult) 4 ie 0 
Re a ture in value of 
$1,594 
Man res rest 


as more t! 
$559,047 
materials, the list 
milling, machine-m 


arge pro 


I 
tobacco oo paints 
pipes, and lumber 


a: The 
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mi. 

oH tively large. 

5 tt With Cnly 77,407 persons indicated by the Census 
of 1920 (.7 to the square mile), there are 2,357,000 
acres in farm areas, with 595,000 improved. 

Mineral resources are varied—gold (1921, $3,- 

220,500); and silver, third in rank (1921, $6,908,774) 
leading: Copper, lead, zine, iron, quicksilver. 
- tungsten, sulphur, graphite, borax, gypsum and 

quarry stones are produced also. 

The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests. 

Manufacturing output, Census of 1920, was about 
$20,000,000. 

‘Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,161. 

Illiteracy percentage was 5.9, of which native 

_ whites showed only 4-10ths of 1 per cent. Schools 

_ for popular education are wee provided, with about 

45,000 enrolled. 

_ Nevada by law inflicts the death penalty by 
lethal gas, a spray of liquid hydrocyaniec gas being 
turned into the stone death chamber. It is declared 

to have proved instantaneous and painless. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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Area, square miles. .......-. NSAI. oo Jo 43d in rank 
Popwintion; 1920... 02.2... 448,083.00. 0. 41st in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.).. ...460,171..... . 48.210 sq.m. 


"Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .........-- $1,347,135,000 
\: New Hampshire,’ the Granite State of New 
- England, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 

the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 

- south by Massachusetts, and on the west by Ver- 
4 mont, and was one of the Original Thirteen States. 
a ‘Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
‘White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
: 6,293 feet). Toward the sea, it is more level and 
agricultural and industrial by utilization of river 
' Water power. 
__. -‘With less than half a million people, Census of 
1920, value of all crops was $23,509,000, while the 

value of all industrial products was $407,205,000; 
—s gotton goods, $85,986,000; boots and shoes, 3$73,- 
~ 871,000; paper and wood pulp, $41,826,000; woolens, 

$31,245,000; with twenty other industries exceeding 

$1,000,000 in annual output, lumber having $14,- 
992,000; worsteds, $14,699,000. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 1,239. 
- New Hampshire has in all 5,779,000 acres, of 
which in farm lands there are 1,441,111 cultivated. 

Hay is the chief crop, followed by corn, potatoes, 

- oats, and apples, with relatively large dairy output, 
milk being shipped to the New York market. 
The State has 4.4 per cent. of illiterates; native 

re having 7-10ths per cent., and foreign-born. 15.4. 
iblic school enrolment was 70,000. Dartmouth 

College, at Hanover, is the leading educational in- 

stitution, from which many eminent men have come, 

among them Daniel Webster. There are four other 
her institutions. \ 

1. ‘he White Mountains are par excellence a summer 
resort for persons from all parts of the United 
States. A modern system of automobile high- 

ways is maintained, ribbing the mountains. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Area, square miles. ......... 8, 
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bb Ae 46th in rank 

Population, OBO La aiew:s. 3,155 900 t,o 10th in rank 

—-s- Population, 19265 (est.) . . ,8,508,428..... 26.3 10 sq.m. 
ty ealth, 1923 (Census est.) .. 2.2... 54 $11,794,189,000 


‘New Jersey, one of the Original Thirteen States, 
is in the Middle Atiantic region. It is bounded on 
‘the north by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, on the 
south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay and on 
_the western side by Pennsylvania. It is mostly 
low and flat, having hilly development in the northern 
end, where an extensive State park has been set 
aside. 
. New Jersey has extensive water navigation facili- 
ties, with Delaware Bay, and the Delaware River 
along most of its western side, the Atlantic on the 
east, and the valuable facilities of New York City’s 
harbor and branches on the northeast. 
. Railroad miléage, 1923, was 2,314. 
_ The State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
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Oregon and Idaho, on the east by Utah | 
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production being exceedingly varied, and, although 
the greater part is in Newark, it is well diffused in 
all parts. As a consequence, railway facilities are — 
highly developed, and especially in the northern 
parts the electric railway lines are unusually ex- 
tensive. Newark (census estimate July 1, 1924) 
has now a population of 445,606; Jersey City, 312,- 
157; and Paterson, 140,637. ye ate 

Economically and to a degree politically, New 
Jersey and New York City have common interests. 
Very many New Jerseyites work or transact business 
in the greater city, tra facilities being arranged 
so that access to New York is as facile as to 
any other part of the city by means of the Hudson 
and Manhattan tubes a : 

The output, Census of 1920, of the industries was 
valued at $2,990,939,000. The 306 silk mills em- 
ployed 25,046 persons. and output $120,075,000. 
Oil refining leads all industries, with $328,120,000, 
followed by explosives, $197,074,000; chemicals, 
$189,117,000; machinery, $140,119,000; shipbuild- 
ing. $123,884,000; woolens and worsteds, 8,- 
635,000, rubber goods, $98,410,000; wire and wire 
cloth, $93,350,000; with large productions of pig 
iron, steel and iron, $66,425,000; cigars and tobaccos, 
$55,470,000, leather, $44,552,000, and numberless 
others which employ most varied operators, skilled 
and unskilled. i 3 

The State: (1919) had 11, ‘TAanufacturing 
establishments. employing about “525,000 workers 
with an output valued at $3,672,064,987. 

Its agriculture is affected most vitally by the 
proximity of the immense markets of the greater 
city and the fact that 78.7 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is urban. Market gardening has advanced to 
large magnitude, very many foreigners, especially 
Italians, having gone out to work in that line. 
The 1920 census gave $87,484,000 as the value of 
all crops. The total land area of the State is 5, 
779,840 aeres, with 1,441,000 cultivated. Corn, 
wheat, Oats, potatoes of both kinds, rye, buck- 
wheat, and hay are the chief erops. Fruits are ex- 
tensively grown, the cranberry marshes supplying 
about one quart for each ef the population of New 
York City~ and the same of strawberries. The 
peach and apple crops are always important. The 
dairy output was reported at $19,198,000. 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation's supply 
of magnetite, zinc and much clay products. 

The U. S. Geological Survey has found that the 
green sand marl belt that extends across the State 
from near Sandy Hook to Salem, 100 miles long 
with a width of from one to thirteen miles, con- 
tains 256,955,000 tons of potash. (K20) that could 
be mined from open pits, enough to supply the 
needs of the United States for 1,000 years. 

The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University at Princeton is one of the 
country's foremost colleges, of which former Presi- 
dent Wilson was President. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens Institute of Teclf- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, and there are 
five other colleges of prominence. More than 700,000 
are enrolled in the schools, percentage of illiteracy 
being, Census of 1920, 5.1; native white, 6-10ths 
of 1 per_cent.; foreign-born, 15.3. In Passaic, 
Bergen, Union and Middlesex Counties the pro- 
portion of foreign-born is from 25 to 35 per cent. 

Atlantic City, three-fourths of the way down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 
sorts in the country, and Cape May another. ' 
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Area, square miles. ....... Sen tee tS tae 4th tn rank 
Population, 1920......1.2. 360,350... 2. 4ith in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.)..... 879,074... 0... 3 10 sg. m. : 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.)...........-- $85 1,886,000 


New Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, 
is bounded on the north by Colorado, on the east 
by Texas, of the south by Texas and Mexico, 

and on the west by Arizona. The Rocky Mountain 
| range marks the north and centre; the eastern parts 

are of the flatter tableland of which Texas forms 
also 4 part, and in the south are bare, sterile, deso- 
late peaks surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains 
and deserts, of which the mirage is an interesting 
phenomenon. The central western portion has 

River flows through the eastern districts. ; 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with mean an- 
nual rainfall of from 12 to 16 inches in different 
localities, and with 100 degrees of heat infrequent 

in summer, the mean for the year being about 50 

Cel , $40,619,000; from min 

tries, about $45,000,000; about $20,000,000" ot 

manufactures, and heavi' ae live Kk hirets. 

Co. 1 3 was 57,521,171 pounds. 
' A unique feature of tillage is the production 


drainage by the Rio Grande River, and the Pecos 
.The julation of 360,01 rod 
| bel 00 produces ‘iculturalty 
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from dry farming, a modern scientific p’ 
- causing otherwise dry, almost arid lands to 
There are more than 945,000 acres included in 
irrigation projeets, with 550,000 actually under 
water. e 29, farms averaged 840 acres, 
and the chief crops are hay, corn, wheat, oats, 
. barley, rye, kaffir, milo, all the vegetables, potatoes, 
cotton with 5,000 bales production, broom corn, 
sugar beets, the fruit industry being extensive. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,959. 

New Mexico partakes of the oldtime life of the 
West so far as does any other State, but is practi- 
cally of the new day, with allcivilized agencies at 
hand, even the cowboy passing rapidly away as 
modern devices multiply. 

The population is 21,181 Indian on Government 
reservations (4,697,224 acres in’ 1920 with a valua- 
tion of $21,916,965, and income of $2,196,417), 
13,414 of Mexican parentage, of a total of 360,350. 

Many go to the State for wintering, and artists 
have lately resorted there for the painting of Indian 
and old Spanish types, and the things that remain 
from the aged Aztec civilization. Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, Las Vegas and other cities are popularly 
sought by the tourists and artists and _ writers, 
who are provided with excellent travel facilities. 

Students find deep interest in the history of the 
areas which once were the bed of a great inland 
salt sea, in which were deposited all the basic salts 
found in the ocean waters, and which are expected 
to yield later rich mineral wealth for fertilization of 
lands and chemical uses. 


NEW YOR K. 

Area, square miles . <- -49,204,.:.-- 29th in rank 
Population, 1920... 0,386 277. -ist in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.) . .11,105,626. 25.6 10 sq.m. 
Weaith, 1923 (Census €St.)......+.- $37,035 ,262,000 

New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Wnion, is bounded on the north and 
west by Lake Erie, Ontario, Canada, Lake Ontario 
and Quebec, Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Its sea front consists of the sduthern shores of Long 
Island, Staten Island. and the entrance into New 
York Harbor, one of the greatest in the world, and 
the chief port of the United States, into and out 

4 from which moves the greater part of the national! 
commerce, foreign and domestic, passenger and 
sreight. Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 

: Atlantic, which separates Long Island from Con- 

‘ necticut on the north, is navigable for deep sea 
craft. The Hudson River carries heavy ship ton- 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
to Albany, the capital, and Troy. Large steamers 

: and sailing craft also ply the two Great Lakes, and 

; the St. Lawrence River, which forms part of the 
northwestern boundary. On the northern part of 

; the eastern boundary line is Lake Champlain, 100 

t miles long, a historic waterway bearing much com- 
merce and making into the St. Lawrence River at 

i Sorel. New York Harbor also includes the shores 
of New Jersey, enabling traffic intercourse between 

I the two States. , 

New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
through which ‘there is capacity for the passage 
annually of 20,000,000 tons of freight. The canal 

i also connects with Lake Champlain, so that inland 

id fn e May move between New York City, But- 

j alo, 


about 00 miles northwestward on Lake Erie; 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the ports on Lake Cham- 
plain northward so far as Rouse’s Point at the 
Canadian border, and on into the St. Lawrence 
River; besides to several interior New York State 
“points on other minor canal routes. 
The Adirondack Mountains (first land to appear 
in the western world) occupy the northeast part of 
d the State, and are dotted with beautiful lakes and 
. rivers. In the east the Catskill Mountains, made 
i’ famous by Washington Irving's story of “Rip Van 
“Winkle,” line the western bank of the Hudson. 
Just above New York City the be td of the 
Hudson’s banks takes the form of lo rock pali- 
sades, beauvtiutty conformed and colored, and on 
‘the edge of which is a spacious Interstate Park set 
; aside by the States of New York and New Jersey. 
‘All of New York is marxed with scores of lakes and 
smaller rivers navigable for pleasure craft. The 
drainage from the crest west from Utica is in three 
directions—southeastward into the Atlantic Ocean; 
northward into Lake Ontario at Oswego, and south~- 


* ward into the rivers that make through Pennsyl- 


vania. : 
athe 49,204 square miles of area, equivalent to 
31,490,560 acres, contains 1,550 square miles, or 

992,000 acres, of inland waterways, leaving a net 
land surface of 47,654 square miles, or 30,498,560 
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acres. The chief economic interests are the national 
and international financial community_of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, — 
now the heaviest in the world; the large manufac- 
turing, and the rich agricultural resources. WUE aig 
The 1920 census gave $417,046,864 as the value 
of all farm ‘crops, to which the greater part of the — 
17.3 per cent. of rural population gaye direct or — 
contributary attention. Only California exceeded oe 
New York in production of hay and grapes, New 
York’s grapes being from 30,677,555 vines, and the ~ 
‘ 


hay weighing 928,874 tons, Kansas coming next. 
Literally everything characteristic of the temper- 
ate zone is produced in fruits, vegetables, grains 
and forage crops. New York led all States with — 
2,778,761 pear trees of bearing age, Michigan bein; 
next. In apple trees of bearing age, New York le 
the country, although Washington, with less trees, ~ 
harvested more bushels. In acreage of small fruits, — 
New. York was second only to Michigan; and only Ng 
California had larger acreage devoted to vegetables 
produced for sale. The State was second to Ver- 
mont in output of maple sugar, and led all the States » 
excepting Maine in production of potatoes, Minne-_ 
sota coming third. ieee 
Only Pennsylvania led New York in quantity of 
buckwheat grown; in wool New York with Pennsyl- 
vania led all Northeastern States. In the value of 
dairy products, New York was easily second in thet). 
country, with $756,045,942, Wisconsin leading with — 
$858,258,521; while in value of livestock products 
of farms. New York led the United States, with’ 
$225,456,739, Wisconsin following with $213,022,- — 
023. In’ pure-bred sheep on farms, New York was — 
surpassed by only seven States, while in pure-bred 
cattle New York was second only to Iowa. ay 
In the number of domestic animals of all Kinds 
on farms, New York led the United States, was far . — 
down the list in poultry, and was fifth in amount 7 
expended for farm labor. The State was sixth in 
number of farms mortgaged, and in total amount 
for which mortgages were given, and these things — 
were developed on a total farmland area which 
classes the State as nineteenth in the country. i 
The number of farms in 1920 was 193,195, a de- 
crease of 10.4 per cent. in the decade. The total 
acreage was 20,632,803, of which 13,158,781 were __ 
improved. " 3 “3 ? 
Mineral resources are considerable, but in rank 
the State is below many others. me iron ore 
(1923, $3,242,229) is mined in the Lake Cham a 
region; petroleum (1923, $4,140,000) is produced 
near the Pennsylvania border, also natural gas. — 
Graphite is produced, also the baser minerals for 
building and manufacturing purposes. The output 
of salt in Onondaga County, fringing Lake Ontario 
(in 1922, 1,960,867 tons), is a large industry. Bais we 
In manufacturing, commerce and finance, the 
More than one-half the 
of the United Rati onin 
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was 49,330 in 1919, The 
total value of the capital investment was $6,012,- 
082,567, and of the product, $8,867,004,906. The 


‘stitutions, national, 
supervision by State and Federal authorities, ex- 
Geed $13,000,000,000. Especially since the World 
War, New York financial lines criss-cross the ie 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York City 
transacts about one-third of the total business done 
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The Census of 1920 gave $943,808,000 as the value 
of Sgr re cotton goods leading with $318,368,- 
000 (exceeded only by Massachusetts and South 
Carolina), others being tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, $226,636,000; lumber and timber products, ms | 
$54,928,000; cottonseed oil cake, $46,995,000; chew= | 
ing and smoking tobacco, $33,188,000; knit goods. 
$29,834,000; furniture, $29,725,000; fertilizers, $27,- : 
551,000 and 30 others from $24,000,000 down toslight- 7 
ly more than $1,000,000, including in part flour, car i 
building, machinery, vehicles, medicines, clay pro- \ 
ducts, silk goods, in a total of 5,999 establishments 
employing 175,423 persons, Capitalized at $669,- 
000,000, and using materials valued_at 3526,906,000. 
Agriculture's principal crops, Census of 1920, 
were valued at $503,229,000. Farms numbered 
269,763 with 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 | 
were improved. In cotton production the State 
ranked second in 1923 with 1,053,402 bales. Cotton 
mills in 1924 numbered 444, with 84,600 looms and 
5,879,000 spindles. 
North Carolina is the second tobacco State, pro- 
ducing 310,240,000 pounds; corm, wheat, rye, pota- 
toes and peanuts, 4,756,000.pounds, are large crops, , 
with all others raised suitable to the zqne, fruits as 
well, grapes being especially plentiful. / 
In minerals, the State is rich, ranking first in pro- 
duction of mica, there being much magnetic iron ore, 
and some lead, zinc, copper, gold,.silver, corundum, 
tin, feldspar, tale and graphite. A*“valuable contri- 
bution is monazite and zircon, used in making in- 
candescent lamp mantles. 


- py the Federal Reserve System of the United States. 
In the 148 savi 


_ depositors had on July 1, 1924, $3,273,854,200. 
In New York City 2,878,714 depositors (or_ every 
oe person in the city) had a total of $2,455,- 


Population figures of the 1920 census of New York 
* State show the presence of large representation of 
oy civilized peopie on the globe, divided: 65.8 

per cent. of native parentage; 13.9 of foreign parent- 

f age; 8.1 of mixed parentage, and 11.2 of foreign- 
porn. <Apout fifteen times as many Jews as are in 
Palestine live in the State (the total in New York 
City being 1,643,000), and almost as many Italians 
Germans numbered 295,650, and 


Of the 35,000,000 acres.in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested, chiefly with yellow 
pine, of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 
feet .remain on about half a million acres. The 
annual lumber cut is about 1,200,000,000 feet, the 
market being largely in the North, considerable 
coming to New York coastwise in vessels. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,382. _ 

Over 99 per cent. of the population are native 
born Americans. 

The Negro constitutes 31.6 pe cent. of the popu- 
lation, Census of 1920, and the State percentage 
of illiteracy is 13.1, having been 18.5 in 1910. Tlit- 
eracy of native whites is 6.8. Public school en- 
rolment is 725,000, with compulsory instruction. 
The chief higher institutions are the State Univer- 5 
sity, Chapel Hill, and the Agricultural College. West 
Raleigh. Much effort is expended by the latter to 
improve tillage methods, with increase of the per 
acre production as one result. ; 

A striking feature has been the very large migra- 
tion of residents of the mountains to the cotton mill j 
towns, where they remain as operatives, whole fam- ‘ 
ilies accepting employment, including children. 

Asheville is the chief resort, being popular in the 
winter, its golf course one of the most famous in 


aa native white, 4% of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 14.2: 


__Negroes, who have increased rapidly since the late 
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science, engineering, finance, economics, sociology | the country. - 
and art. Of the latter there are many of acknowl- NORTH DAKO -” 
edged merit, New York City being one of the art TA. 
centres of the world. : Area, square miles. ........ 70,837 ......16th in rank 
At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, | Population, 1920.......... 646,872.02... 36th in rank 
is the Military Academy of the United States Army, | Population, 1926 (est,).... . 686,424.......9.7 to sq. m. 
in een Pg Rd sre ae ers Weaith, 1928 (Censu$ eSt.) . .2.....2.. $2,467 ,772,000 3 
& e interests © smpire State are so v North Dakota, in the West North Central group; | 
along otherlines that no listing is attempted here. ; * BTOUD, ; 
: _ Mor than 200,000 transient travellers enter the eas Ber treba peeing a: : 
ei ec ,, 80 it is estimated; and to ara. \ e €as' : 
ner Buffalo, many more than 1,00 000 | Minhesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on a 


the west by Montana. It is drained in the south 

eastern one-third by the Missouri River, and in the 
northeast by the Red River, which stream is the line: 1 
between North Dakota and Minnesota, and the 

valley of which, an old lake bed, is exceedingly fer- 4 
tile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard” wheat origin- ’ 
ated there, and is a premium grade of that cereal. ' 
The surface in the eastern two-thirds is a vast | 
rolling plain, once with scant rainfall, but now, since . 
cultivation advanced westward, having precipita 

tion enough for the large crops produced. — 

Agriculture is easily the chief interest, with the z 
value of all crops reported in the 1920 census at. 
$301,782,000,’ against $57,374,000 for all manu § 
factured products, and that, mostly of flour and other 
grain products consumed locally. 

Every and other crop known to the north 
temperate zone is produced, wheat being the prin- 
cipal crop, 61,540,000 bushels reported in the 1920 
| census, grown on about 9,000,000 acres, worth 
$147,696, ebay barley and corn being also ex~ 

TO! 


each year. The Adirondacks and the Catski 
_. have each summer hundreds of thousands of tour- 
‘ists and campers, the other lakes their tens of thou- 
nds. Safe waters on Long Island Sound are used 
eh many yacht clubs, and the ocean beaches daily 
have large sano. 
; etailed statistics follow under the classification 
ot New York State; cofisult Index.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
é -27th im rank 


aoe0 62,426 
Population, 1920 .14th in rank 
ne Tapia 
ealth, 


into three distinct rts—a sloping sandy coastal 
plain from the lowtying 300-mile sea line on the 


east, a tableland in the central portion, and a moun- | tensively and the total value of all cereals 
tainous western one-third running into the Appa- | given at $215,764,000. Hay is raised heavily. more 
lachian range, Mt. Mitchell, 6,711 ft., the maxt-| tha: 000 000,000. On 650,000 


H tons, wo 

acres, 2,972,000 ‘bushels of flaxseed were raised, high- 

- j ae on in the country, value being $13,- 
Much of the grain and practically all of the forage 

crops are for local feeding to livestock, that indus- 

try being very important. More than 2,300,000 

domestic animals were reported by the 1920 census. 


In the State were 77,690 farms with an acreag: 
86,214,751, of which 24,563,178 were sfproved: ey fas 


mum. The climate grades from sub-tropical in the 
east, to milder on the tableland, and relatively cool 
and stimulating in the mountains. 

There are many islands off the northern half of the 
coastline, with Pamlico. Sound and its tortuous 

res affording many inlets and potential harbors, 
a favorite resort for hunters. Cape Hatteras, the 
easternmost point, is feared by mariners as especially 
stormy and dangerous. 
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oportion of the western part is under- 


Jeage, 1923, was 5,281. “ 
North Dakota, with total population of 646,872 
Census of 1920, had 131,590 or 27.1 per cent. 0 
foreign-born whites. The percentage of illiteracy 
is very low at 2.1; native white, 410ths of 1 
per cent., foreign-born white, 5.6. Foreign-born 
whites in order of numbers were Norwegian, Cana- 
dian, Russian and German. 
North Dakota has been the theatre of several 
advanced social and economic experiments, the State, 
under the leadership of the Non-Partisan League, 
entering basic business enterprises including bank- 
ing, and cooperative grain elevators. 
_ the recreation for outsiders is the big hunting 
in the west and on the prairies for game birds, the 
prairie chicken predominant, and the lakes and 
rivers abounding in geese and ducks. 


OHIO. | 
Area, square miles .......-- SP OLO soe 65 85th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 6.769'394..2.22. ‘4th in rank 
Poputation, 1925 (est.) . . .6,321,639..... 154 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ......-.++ $18,489,562,000 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the 
east by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 
west by Indiana. It has no considerable elevations, 
being highest in the centre, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on,the north and to the Ohio 
River, 2 great traffic rotite, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rai a 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 
miles up the» Muskingum River in the southeast. 
It sends much tonnage down the Ohio. Rail trans- 
port is very heavy in all directions. Railroad mile- 
age, 1923, was 8,872. _ } F 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. The value of all products of manufactur- 
ing alone in 1919 was $5,100,308,728, from 16,125 
establishments, employing 882,918 persons, with a 
total capital investment of $3,748,743,996. The 
iron and steel ore and reduction and machinery 
industries lead all others, with 29,649,245 tons of 
ore received at the Lake Erie port of Cleveland, 
heaviest handler of ore in the world. Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville and Middle- 
town are the principal iron and steel working points. 
Manufacturing is very extensive in other lines. 
Of the 264 industries classified by the Federal Census 
Ohio considerable production in all but 46, 
ranking’ first in eighteen of them, and second in 
iron and steel products. . 

‘Akron is’ the world’s rubber centre, turning out 
in 1920 tires worth $545,812,000. Fourteen rubber 


: companies there employ 72,397 persons, 1920 census, 


and pay wages totalling $142,330,000. The prod- 
uct goes to every sant ae on the globe, as does the 
machinery made in the State. 

"The State ranks fourth in mineral wealth extracted, 
45,000,000 tons of bituminous having been lifted in 
1920 by 50,000 miners who received more than $48,- 
000,000 in wages. Cleveland alone shipped also 
22,900,000 tons of coal in 1920. i ; 

Oil production is very great, especially in the Lima 
district, the output in 1923 being 7,085,000 barrels. 

e brick and pottery production in 1923 was 


Th 
’ yalued at $71,347,314. 


The output of automobiles in the Toledo and Cleve- 
' land districts is second only to that of Detroit, 
mostly of medium or higher grades. 

But the agricultural wealth also is great, value 
of all crops and livestock sold being as reported in 
the 1920 census $904,400,000, which was exceeded 
by only four other States. Principal crops are 
cereals, hay, potatoes, tobacco, vegetables, sugar 
beets, and all products of the zone. Corn totalled 
.149,844,000 bushels, oats, 46,000,000; bee 7,690,- 

000 tons; tobaeco, $64,420,000 pounds; and can ling 
of fruits and vegetables was extensive, the fruits 
being those of the north temperate zone, the 1920 
report showing the value of the output more than 
$19,000,000 Number of farms, 256,695, with acreage 
of 23,515,888. t ; 

/ * xtaeh hi basses hea ie ee and the meat 

acking industry is’ ly developed. 

is ‘ts mineral wealth includes coal, iron, glass sand, 
clays, salt, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, sand- 
stone, gypsum, mineral waters, some potash and 


pyrite. 
"Standard railway and electric lines total 13,364 
miles eng poeiaas, all companies operating in the 
_ Middle West. : j 

Mifiiteracy is low at 2.8 per cent.; native white, 
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otk bd Diewe or low-grade coal, which is produced | 
not romney oly and only for local domestic consump 

_ tion, the State depending on the mines of other 
_ \. States for sup: * 
» Railroad 


‘Population, 1926 (est.) . . .2,238,536..... .82 to sq. 


‘in 1923 from oil and gas leases on their 


9-10ths of 1 per cent., foreign-born, 12.6, and 
Negro, 8.1. Foreign-born number 12:5 wg cent. 
of the population, and are in the industrial centres 
chiefly, although throughout the agricultural ‘dis- 
tricts the German native-born element is numerous, ~ 
having come when the revolutionary movement — 
broke in Germany in the last century. oa 
The Census Bureau estimates that on July 1, — 
1924, the ee an 4 of the chief cities was: Cleve-- 
land, 912,502; Cincinnati, 407,835; Toledo 276,359; 
Columbus, 266,709; and Dayton, 169,236. : 
The State has very many institutions of higher 
education, the Ohio State University at Columbus, ~~ 
the capital, leading with 8,600 students, others being 
Cincinnati University, 4,300; Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland, 2,330; Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, 1,900; Oberlin at Oberlin, 
1,675; and eight others with about 4,000 attendance. 
Public school enrolment is more than 1,000,000. 
Ohio is distinguished among the States for the _ 
tenséness of its political life. It is regarded as a 
Politically pivotal State, and was the home of the — 
late President Harding, whose newspaper was the ~ 
Marion Star. It has given the United States five 
Presidents, all native born, while two others, elected 
as resident& of other States, were born in Ohio. = 


OKLAHOMA. > 
Area, square miles. .-....-- VODb cane 17th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,028,283......21st in rank — 


Riaihe 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..:.....---88,993,624,000 
Oklahoma, in the West South Central group — 
originally set apart for Indian reservations, and 
formerly known as Indian Territory, is bounded — 
on the north by Kansas, on the east by Arkansas _ 
and Missouri, on the south by Texas, and on the 6 
west by Texas, a small panhandle strip to the — 
northwest also touching New Mexico. It was — 
the home of these Indian tribes—Cherokees, Creeks, a 
Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, whose de-~ 
scendants remain as a large part of the present | 
population, numbering 119,255 in 1920, miner ae 
19,551,890 acres with a valuation of $320,496,3: rae 
and an income of $39.393,608. eS. 
Oklahoma is most a vast plain of rolling, fertile: 
prairies, rising in the west to maximum fe sto oy ial 
of 4,000 feet, one being 4,700 feet, with mountains — 
in the south central and southwestern portions. Ti ey 
has a fair share of forested area, yellow pine pre- 


large ar of agricultural lands, that wit By 

rdf being the main 
interests. Lees 
The 1920 census gave $522,565,000 as the value — 

of all crops, cotton, 1,006,242 nking > 


to half a bale to the acre, much hi 
191,988, 


$401,363,000. 
flours coming next with $40,844,000. In 8 
comprehends smelting and refining zinc, the product 
being $19,518,000; oil cake making, $1 terete. 


oil bonuses Ff: ng from 124% to 20% on a total 
production of Ba t77 bartels. ‘The field is like 
one road mileage 1923, was 6,600 a 

hos es : : ee 
The Habedee 4 of illiteracy is 3.8; native whites . 


institutions. 

romance of the Indian days 
y,” Oklahoma went into history 
as the theatre of the most exciting ‘Sooner’ rush 


‘for new lands ever staged in the United States 


Sey - 


i he Sts—Desrpin, 


: n, more than 25 years ago, the Federal Govern- | bushels: more than 2,100,000 tons ‘of alfalfa: 

Bea! bles after taking farce areas from the Indians | 4,788,000 pounds; and more than 8, 
f ‘py treaty, threw them oe for settlement, and | of oats. Farms number 50,206, with 13, 
~ thousands camped on the boundary dine for weeks, | In livestock the Staite is productive. 

3 4 rushing” ‘across the- border when the moment came-| clip was 16,000,000 pounds, d ss } 
_ “for admission. ‘The settiement and~ development | realized from dairy products. The Ooast Stat 
into an organized community were remarkably | are especially fine for dairying. ce S aE 
 ' rapid, until now the State has all that appertains Although undeveloped as yet, there are all the 
to modern life. ; basic minerals in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper 
SMe ean ; = OREGON are mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
ee ie chromic. iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. t 
ry Fk square mites . . .96,699.......9thin rank |" ‘The value of the products of manufactures in 
Mpulation, 1920... . .783,389...,..34th in rank | the 1920 census was $366,783,000, lumber leading 
Population, 1925 (est.).... .846,061 ..8.8 t0.5g.m. | with $85,348,000, flour followin with $42,550,000» 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) ...-.-+.- $3,419,469,000 other industries being shipbuilding, meat packing, 
Oregon, of the Pacific (northwest) group, is | camming, there being 20 others with more than 

‘pounded on the north. by Washington, on the east | $1,000,000 annual output. 


By ss ; ne The salmon fisheries centring in Astoria, at the 
| by Idaho, on the Pee cas and Nevada} mouth ‘of the Columbia, are among the’ world’s 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 


. third greatest, the pack in 1920 being 481,545 cases. 
It has every character of climate and soil and 


a Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 3,338. 

_ production known to the temperate zone, the lands a4 Pea erg — ora Leecacerers ns 
 rangifig from the heavily vegetated coast areas | 4S_t Nene 0 ae ; e be 
Wher’ Tainfall is abundant, to the large stretches 1.5, that of native-born 4-10ths of 1 per cent. There 
of semi-arid lands of the seutheastern parts, with 


are several colleges, the State University at_Hugene. 
0 the celebrated Agricultural College at -Corvallis, 
‘a touch here and there of almost desert although 
negligible in extent. 


with about 4,000 students, Reed Institute at Port- 
The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 


land, and others. 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern portion, 


_Oregon initiated the national moyement for 
direct primaries, the initiative amd _ referendum, 
- east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier and 
often colder 


and the recall, and adopted Prohibition indepen- 
It, has very important navigation facilities— 


dently of the national amendment. — 
Oregon passed a compulsory school law by a 
) vote of 115,506 to 103,685, requiring ali children 
_ the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a width at the mouth of up to 14 miles, the river 
rrying tonnage bo | the whole of the 400 miles 
Tr 


between eight and sixteen to attend the public 
schools, to take effect September, 1926. The law 
c 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
nake, running along the northern half of the 


was declared unconstitutional in 1924 as depriving 
parents of their rights and teachers of their liveli- 
peti and begat od akg ag a bse’ property. Kee 
astern boundary, already conveying much traific S grea olum bia way, jinexcell for 
and being susceptible of greater development. Pe ge ease ef A eee up the river irom Portland; 
Into Oregon pour tke products of “The Inland | {ni eee and other lofty mountains, and the 
Empire,” a region comprising 250,000 square miles que Crater Lake, are points of tourist interest. 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 


J a Lee Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway are - PENNSYLVANIA. r 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades | 37 ie square miles ..2...... 45,126:.....320 in rank 
m the Empire through the Columbia River Population, 1920........ 8,7. . 2d in rani 


+e 


i kiya 

rge to Portland, the ‘Rose City,” which is} Popwation, 19265 (est.) . 9,317,647. ... 206.6 tasg.m 
ac al on the Willamette River, ten mites arom Weasth, 1923 (Census est.) ........ -4:$28,833,745,006 
1e Columbia, but economically on the Columbia.| Pennsylvani : ; 
Portland has very heavy foreign commerce. pounded Ge tie oe as phe Atlantic group; is 
_» The products of that Inland Empire are most | 54 fe north by Lake Erie and New York, 

ya d, as are those of Oregon; which are very large | 0% the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
i it production, immense salmon fisheries, most | S0uth by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 


yc ihre pete ae oie: from bers and on the west by Ohio and Lake Erie. 
are most extensive of any American State, It is of varied topography, like most Atl 

at {hat the standing ‘timber is 500,- | states, having leveller lands to the east, and esting 

’ part of Oregon west from the Gascade to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 

Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to | Palachian range traverses the central, part from 

feet, is slashed north and south by the Coast | northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 

& very aged ridge now eroded to lower | being in the extreme west, and another lower plane 


evels. The whole of the western one-third of the ning . 
‘State has abundant rainfall, although not so much | ‘22ine down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
rivers important in navigation—the Ohio, the 


nor so constantly many believe, the average 

tin ee | Susquehanna, the Delaware, the Allegheny and the 
‘found in few parts of the world, immense numbers ; 
are vast stretches in which the lumbermen have | © lead all States in mineral and industrial pro- 


precipitation at Po d being about that of Chicago 
Monongahela. ~ 
n only trees not less than eight feet in diameter duction. Its mineral riches are very g¥eat. The 


ew York. There are such forests as may be ‘ 
tnees attaining 20 fect In diameter, while there | to leek aly Seng ee eens ivania’ may be said 


i regatded it as cut-over land. The chief va-| 1923 census reported anthracite coal output at. 


es are Douglas and white fir, spruce, hemlock, | 95,440,000 tons; bituminous, 113,148.30; 4 

Ps larch, west of the Cascades, with yellow worth together abow 3 ( a nee 
P ine ‘fn the eastern Blue Mountains, another range. | output eh, was $74,494°500"> Tice natant went 
wet on has almost one-half the more than one | in iron ore, oil (value in 1923, $25 

. on iget of timber standing in the three Coast : 
‘States, Oregon, Washington, and California. Some 

of trees are more than 300 feet high. In the 

are found forests of the red woods, with 
a come a «dated Prine ‘timber in abundance,, 
a‘ ccellent for furniture manufacture, which to: P t test 
801 gross tons. Pittsburgh is the céntre of j 

_ is a@ considerable industry. The cut of | : Sai wae ne 

the third in the United States, Washington and | fe cupmicc erie ae co aimed In ome beeen 
4 Louisiana exceeding. The lumber is shipped to ; 

all % markets, more than a billion feet comes 
a Canal to the Atlantic Coast, and 


It/ was there that the late Andrew Carn buil 
up his fortune, developi 7 steel mak 
Fr, is ange — Ferlpetne 7 cesses. The. ected. bona! ins from Pit i 
oi ate worl eaviest, excepting ork and 
I Bec ate fal, tt eg | gc bm an usin made ty He 
tanked the best known—apricots, ‘plums, ete. Hood| The State lovde ah M States, ott 
tno Hien dtp rit Mg” | or mont dod Wa sone ah i 
In agriculture, development has been id. “4 Si in ASS oh oak parent 
sn Dope rLaoee coke “ ae . The census reports, in 1919, 27,973 industrial 
000, ! , | establishment : 5 
Beles cl he lo ee | SO ra et elas ates 
= ng einen whieh are very exte ensive, Produce vatued Oe 87 Bak TD 30% ae ee be 
ee e ,884,000 as| Th pal port is P recei 
the value e all crops; wheat, about 20,000,000 | and snare Mall werk pone ee eanital 


than any other single industrial centre in the country. - 
it 


. 


a NRT meee : hick ba 


agricultural ~ development, 
equalled in any other section of the United States. 

Production is varied in all parts of the State; 
the cereals, forage crops, fruits, and all that the 
temperate zone raises. The crops are spread evenly 
through the whole list, with large diversification 
and consequent steadiness of prosperity. Tobacco 
raised was 57,900,000 pounds, 1920 census. The 
State has 205,250 farms, with a total acreage of 


e in 1923 enacted a law to estab- 
pensions, the maximum 
the applicant to be over 
of the State for over 


erving mostly 


in. 
whe Pennsylvania State Police, s 
establishment 


tural districts, have become an 
of social import. 

In the mountains are m 
th many fine coun 


any popular summer 
try seats developed 


Ithy from old farm estates. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


.. . 48th in rank 
38th in rank 
.612.3 to sq.m. 
$1,924,326,000 


Popul (est.) F 

Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.).-----+-+-- 
Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 

and in New England, is bounded on the 


Massachusetts, on the south by 


an : and on the west by Connecticut. 
and. With 512.3 


- north and east 
‘the Atlantie Oce: 
060. square miles of it is 1 
it is the most. densely po 
others in the per capita industrial 
and exerts influ- 


ence out of all 

The 1920 census 
manufacturing _ esta 
156,012 persons, 


of this count: 
the, elghteent: 


are the chief centres of industry. : 
Although so smail in all ways, yet the agriculture 
output by the 2.5 per cent. of rural population, 
Census of 1920, was $5,340,378, and included about 
everything produced in the temperate zone. ah eaten 
Rhode Island has but 4,083 farms, with 331,600 
acres, having lost 25 per cent. in a decade. r 
A large traific, coastwise and foreign, passesthrough ~ 
Providence, as well as heavy Yacrnee travel, rail 
and water. Railroad mileage, 1923, was 211. A 
Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades the most famous of America’s water: 
places. Palatial summer homes were built by the 
socially prominent of the past one or two generations, — 
embellished by every art of architect and landscape 
gardener. ; ‘ ; 
Providence, the capital, on July 1, 1924, had, 
according to the Census Bureau estimate, 2 pop- ‘ 
Ulation of 243,745. Kars 
‘The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, % 
with Brown University and the State Normal 
School at Providence as the best known. Public 
school enrolment is 95,000. : a 
The percentage of illiteracy is 6.5; native white, 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 16.5. Foreign- 
born are 28.7 per cent. of the population, number- 
ing 173,499—English, 25,782; Scotch, 22,253; Cana- 
dian, 36,400; Italian, 32,241. ‘ PEP a 


& 


Nj 


a 


; ? 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


57.410 Sg. m. 
404,845,000 
South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 4 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the | 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 7 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 4,000 feet the maximum, in the westerr 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. oe 
The climate westward is comparatively ‘cool, in| 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. So" diene 
The coast is indented with several harbor: 
Charleston having the most important one, nd 
being a prominent coastwise and foreign shipping 
port, cotton a priacipal outgo to Europe. Piro ce 
Agriculture easily leads in production, with : 
$437,121,000 as the value of all crops, Census of 
1920: cotton with 2,631,718 bales ranking the State By 
fifth. Of the 192,693 farms of 12,426,675 acres, 
Negroes cultivated more than half, and owned 
very many. ‘The sea island cotton grown there is~ 
the finest grade produced inthe country. | 
‘All of the cereals, peanuts, tobacco, in which: 
ranks fifth, sugar cane, and all the vegetables are 
produced in profusion. Fruits. are ‘abundant, of 
femperate zone and sub-tropical varieties. : 
Livestock of higher breeds is an incre 
valuable adjunct. i _ = 
Naturally, about half the area was forested 
yellow pine predominating, with much hardwo 
but the lumbering has been so extensive that the 
forested area is reduced to about 1,000,000 acres, — 
and the cut is diminishing rapidly. About 14,000,-. 
000,000 feet of pine remains sending. pial 
In cotton mill spindles, 5,275,000, the State is 
second only to Massachusetts. Muc of the labor 
in these mills is supplied by mounta’ ; 
were induced to 


# 
employed. 
d $374,537,636 
capital invested 2,00. blish- 
ments, employing 86,360 persons, to whom was 
paid $73,078,442 in salaries and wages; and with — 
products valued at $381,452,984. i 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 3,765. E 
‘About 400,000 are enrolled in the public schools. 
200,000 being colored, who form 55.2 per cent. of. 
the population, the State Dercentare of illiteracy 
being 18.1 against 25.7 in 1910. hat of native 
whites is 6.5, of foreign-born white, 6.2, and of 


Negro, 29.3. ; y 

‘The University of South Carolina at Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College bein next. Clemson in 1898 
opened the: first textile sc ‘ool in the United States, 
which has achieved much in training technical mili 
workers and foremen, 


i 


4a 


0 
a : Yee . 
’ Area, square mAles.......-- RY OLE a nacre 14th in ran 
ts. . Bopubanon, 1920. vt. 20 ERE on 37h in rank 
y Population, 1926 (ést.).....666,380...... 8.9 10 sq.m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) .......-...$2,925,968,000 


the north by North Dakota, on the east by Minne- 
gota and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and on 
the west by Wyoming and Montana. Its climate 
is that of the temperate zone northern latitudes, 
. cold in winter and pleasant in summer. Before 
cultivation of the soil was extensive, it lacked rain- 
fall; but precipitation, swept. westward as tillage 
advanced, until it now has normally abundant 


watering. : 
i its Mehest elevations are in the Black Hills in the 
~~ southwest, the remainder of the State being a vast 
| rolling prairie, falling off to lower levels in the north- 
- . east, which drains into the Mississippi River and 
_ into the Red River of the North. The major part of 
+ the State is drained by the Missouri River, which 
- leaves the State through the centre north and south. 
. ‘There are several minor drainage-basins, feeding the 
_  Targer rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, 
_. highly productive, and a fair area of forests, yellow 
_ pine, spruce. and others, 1,100,000 acres being 
_ under forest cover. MS C 
About 120,000 acres are irrigated, with about 
: 200,000 acres normally in the irrigable sections. 
‘It is claimed that more than 90 per cent. of the 
total area is ‘arable. Of the 50,000,000 total acre- 
. age. 34,636,491 is in farmlands, with about 18,199,- 
250 improved, farms numbering, Census of 1920, 
74,637, crops being valued at $321,202,000. 
|. Corn leads with 91,200,000 bushels; wheat, 30,- 
~ 175,000; oats, 53,650,000; barley, 19,250,000, and 
: all the other cereals. Only the hardier fruits are 
a4 


Re AA ‘Census of 1920 shows livestock shipped 
-—-valued at $154,631,000; dairy, fruit, poultry and 
_' other things, $50,000,000; the total revenues from 
ail sources of wealth produced being $400,000,000, 
“or about $600 per capita. ; 
‘Mineral wealth is practically all in the Black Hills, 
\where gold mined ranks the State fourth (value in 


. 


i 1923, $6,346,500). Silver,lead, and basic minerals 
also abound. There is coal in the northwestern 
parts, not yet accessible to transport. 


Railroad mileage, 1923, was 4,276. 

*) ie 1920 census reports manufactures to be 

mostly of soil products, valued at $62,420,000, and 
5 Le gees of 84 per cent. rural, 100,628 foreign-born 
ee oe of 636,547, of which 16,000 were Nor- 

Ms be , and 15,000 German. _ 

‘ ' Illiteracy is 1.7 per cent.; native white, 4-10ths of 
rs per cent. About 100,000 attend the schools, 
»  . A feature is the large area in Indian reservations— 
the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, and the 


wer Brule. The Indians number in 1920, 
2,010; they engage in agriculture and livestock 
- husbandry, occupy 6,685,734 acres, valued at 
bs $63,269,900, and haye an-income of $4,331,940. 
Bene 4 ‘TENNESSEE. 
Area, square miles. ....... .42,022. 34th in rank 
_ Population, 1920... 337,885. 19th in rank 
_ Population, 1925 (est.) 424,616.....57.7 to sg. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .......-- -$4,228,261,000 
_ Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri. 
_ . The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
=, rere surface sloping toward the west, first to 
ah elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
i signee River, which skirts the western border. 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 
_ Alabama from the northeast and returns to Ten- 
__-‘negsee at the northwest corner. 

_ The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
ey eval half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 

. The 1920 census showed $318,285,000 as the 
value of all crops, which inelude all things grown in 
the temperate zone, shading off to the almost sub- 
tropieal in the south. Wight other States exceed 
its 264.562 bales of cotton produced; its tobacco 
was 112,267,000 pounds, and all cereals and 
vegetables were wh. There are 252,774 farms, 
with a total of 19,510,856 acres. 
Coal production in 1923 was 4,876,774 tons; iron 
ore, 266,175 tons; pig iron, 100,000 tons; and copper 
18,721,932 pounds. 
The Census of 1919 on industry showed 4,589 man- 
ufacturing establishments, employing 113,360 per- 
sons, engaging $410,203,443 of capital, and pro- 


\ 


»» South Dakota, West North Ceatral, lower portion 
‘of the former Territory of Dakota. is bounded on 


‘elk 
~* -# 
. | ay 
* aa 
be : 


ive 


Tennessee is almost wholly Me ctiond in popula- 
tion—foreign-born whites being 7-10ths of 1. per 
cent. Negroes are 19.3, and the percentage of 
illiteracy is 10.3 for the State; native white, 7.3; 
Negro, 22.4. 
Attending school were 630,000 persons. ‘The 
main higher educational inStitutions are the Univer- 
sity. of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, Fisk University at Nashville, Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville, Cumberland University at 
Lebanon and the University of the South at Sewanee. 
The Tennessee Mountains, like those of bs 
okow 


are beautiful, delightful summer resorts. oul 
Mountain, scene of a celebrated battle in the Civil 
War, is the objectvof chief interest at Chattanooga. 


oq... 1st in rank 
.+---. 6th in rank 


1836 part of Mexico, then an independent republic, 
becoming one of the United States on Dec. 29, 
1845, is bounded on thé north by New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Guit 
and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and New 
Mexico. It is the largest State, embracing nearly 
8 per cent. of the area of the whole country, and 
is about 800 ‘miles long by about the same wide. 


Plains” lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
the central ae and a lower lying ion nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without 
forestation, but in the east naturally there was & 
large wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 
ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the normal 
annual cut being more than 1,250,000,000 feet, 
mostly yellow pine. 

Tn all tines Texas produces heavily. It is easily 
the first cotton State, the 1920 census returning 11,- 
522,537 acres devoted to its culture, 2,971,757 
the output. Rice was grown on 164,481 acres, 
yielding 5,306,369 bushels; 122,170 tons. of sorghum 
came from 35,589 acres; 49,093 acres of vegetables 
were raised, 6,139 acres of small fruits, sugar cane, 
tobacco, most of the cereals, potatoes, the forage 
foods, and a large variety of other soil products. 

The census reports Texas the only State in which 
the total of all erops exceeds a billion dolla 
$1,071,542,103,—the total return from ¢rops, frutts, 
livestock, lumber and oil and other minerals being 
more than $1,500,000,000. 

The farmland area was 114,020,621 acres, in 436,- 
033 separate farms, of which 31,227,503 were im- 
proved acres, the value of all farm property being 
more than $4,400,000,000. There are about 2,000,- 
000 acres irrigable, and 600,000 acres irrigated. 

The corn crop was 156,920,000 bushels, and there 
was large production of wheat, oats, ete. Potatoes, 
white and sweet, yielded 11,500,000 bushels, and so 
on through the whole list. : 

The fruit production ranges from the varieties 
which are grown in the temperate zone to the semi- 
tropical kinds, and the pecan nut is a latge crop. 
The 12,000,000 domestic animals bring immense 
sums annually, the wool clip alone being from 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, with very heavy re- 
turns from Cattle, horses, pigs and : 
range on the vast mid-western prairies, 
ranches being of several hundred thousand ‘heres. 
It leads the country in the cattle breeding industry. 
The petraléum pe in 1923 was 131,023, 
barrels, valued at $193,580,000; the product of natu: 
gas and natural gas gasoline is valued at 
$22,000,000; and refining has im ; 
interest. Oil is found ail the way from the northwest. 
to the southeast the Gulf, the field there being 
somewhat concurrent with that of Mexico. In the 
north and northwest, the formation runs with that of 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the content being rich. : 
More than 1,106,000 tons of coal were mine 
asphalt and pottery clay were important 
as also ail the, base minerals, silver, le quick- 
silver and copper being naturally present and some- 
what developed as to production. aes 

In the northwest the bed of a former inland gait 
sea contains the salts that appear in all sea waters, 


and 
roducts, 


In the western part it is mountainous, the “Staked ” 


ales - 


sheép, which 
some of the | 
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. valuable, is 
, Semi- 


fe 2 
Ms ot a deere , gee ing 5,724 
ents, : TSO: ayi 
$147,907,000 in wages ind = aries. ind using $701— 


Flouring mills brought in $73,064,000; lumbering, 
$47,884,000; with 60 other industries which totaled 
each more than $500,000 of annual products. Cot- 
ton goods manufacture is not proportioned to the 
immensity of the cotton growing, the number of 
Spindles being 231,876 in 1924. 

‘Texas leads in railroad mileage, having 16,151 
miles in 1923, Houston being the most important 
Tailway centre, with 17 different lines. Transport 
is heavy to Galveston, the latgest seaport of Texas, 
on the Gulf, 50 miles from Houston, and to New 
Orleans, with large tourist travel to and from the 
Pacifi¢ Coast. 

The Census Bureau estimates, as of July 1, 1924, 
the Pe of the chief cities: San Antonio, 
191,398; Dallas, 187,862; Houston (1923), 154,970; 
and Fort Worth, 148,107. 

Public school enrolment is about 1,125,000 for 
a population of 4,663,228 reported in the 1920 
census. The University of Texas at Austin is well 
known, and has authority in many lines of research, 
espetially in geology. There are a dozen other well 
established higher institutions. 

The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 8.3; 
native whi 3; Negro, 17.8; foreign-born white 
33.8. The 249,652 Mexicans are the largest body o: 
foreigners, communication across the international 
adage line being in peace time constant and ex- 
tensive. 

Texas is a strange mixture of the old West and the 
progressive new South, the cowboy remaining in the 
western parts, and the eastern cities taking on 
modernities, with steady tendency toward the up- 
building of industry. : 

In the recent troubles with Mexico, there has been 
fnuch disturbance on the border, but normally no 
of wealth and prosperity to Texas. 


UTAH. 
A ware miles.......++ 84,990 .10th in rank 
Egaee arias Heals ae 
est.) ,..: 492, 5 9a _™. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.)...5...4-4+ §135,477,000 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Colorado, on the south by Arizona, 
and on the west by Nevada. It has several moun- 
tain ranges, which attain up to 12,000 feet eleva- 
tion (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 13,498 feet), 
the greater part of the State being a plateau 6,000 
feet above sea level. The rivers are useful only for 
irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres peing under 
water. The Great Salt Lak@ salt being 20 per cent. 
of the fluid content, is in tHe northwest part, alti- 
tude 4,218 feet, and has no known outlet. The 
climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, warm 
in summer, rather cold in winter, and the sky so 
st eT the Cent 1680 ws 

crops in the 
Lane ane 1 ay — ged led, with 


$57,890,000, of w! 
,000, mostly alfal the temperate 
A sane nace! are v There are 25,662 farms, 


,050,410 acres. 
witthe fruit production ranges from temperate to 
sub-tropical a. Po geen which latter grow in 
Mone Tol clip in the 1920 census was 11,690,289 


co 
iB ats was $45,169,328. 
ns. = at 4 
Production of uranium and vanadium, especially 
the second in the Union. —— 
stones are taken in large quantities, 
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i there are many 


‘ 2 we) 


and a 
per 
rhe manufactures consist mostly of smelting and 
refining of lead and copper, and the making of baie : 
uc ie poe a worth ES ete 
427 8. Manufactures are mostly it Salt — 
Lake City and Ogdén. 4 li 
ments, Census of 1919, was given as 1,159, capital, 


$143,366,000, wages paid, $21,396,000, and’value of 


all products, $156,804,000. The population is 48 
per cent. urban. ‘ ; ‘hee 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,145. ; f 
Ipliteracy is low, at 1.9 per Gent.; native white 
three-tenths of 1 per cent., foreign-born 6.3, there 
being 56,455 of foreign birth, English most numer- 
ous. About 100,000 attend the schools, and higher 
educational institutions are becoming numerous and 
well established. fa 


The distinguishing feature is the Mormon Church, _ 


the Latter Day Saints, as they call themselves, — 
numbering three-fourths of all church membership. 
The Mormons came originally to Utah from tl 

Midwest, being driven out by persecution, and 
journeyed to the territory when it was almost com- 
pletely a wilderness, subduing it and building a 
social formation based on the domination of the 
Mormon Apostles and Bishops, with elose inter- 
relationship between church and government, the 
tithing system being adopted. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several celebra' ii 
structures built by the church, among them the ~ 
great Tabernacle and the Temple. . an, 

he “Great American Desert” lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. — 


VERMONT. ints 
Area, square miles. .......... 9,564..... 42d ti rank 
Population, 1920.......... 352,428 -...<. 4bth In Tank — 
Wealth, 1923 (Census CSt.).. 2.62. sean $8 42,040,000 


Vermont, a New England State, is bounded on _ 
the north by Canada, on the east by Néew Hamp- — 
shire, oh the south by Massachusetts, ana on the ~ 
west by New York. Lake Champlain, more than — 
100 miles long, marks the western boundary line. 
The Green and Latonic Mountains cross the State. 
The climate, like its topography, is rugged and char- 


square mile. 


of all crops, and $168,159,000 as the value of all 
manufactures. Vermont has the largest value of 
dairy products per capita in the Union, the value 


in the production of maple sugar. 
duction takes a wide range, including even tobacco, — 
and*covers all the cereals suitable to the zone, with — 
considerable fruits, apples predominating. There 
are 29,075 farms, with 4,235,811 acres: . 

Known as “The Green Mountain State,” its chief 
mineral wealth is in its quarries, leading all States 
in output of granite (value, 1919, $3,563,754), r= 
bie (value, 1919, $2,108,872), asbestos and tale, its 
| granites and marbles having gained Nation-wide 
i markets, some of the most celebrated buildings 
having been erected with them. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 1,060. 


Vermont is 4 popular resort in the summertime _ 


for persons from all Eastern cities, the mountain 
scenery being beautiful, and a system of roads 
being now in process of building up to modern 
standards. The shores of Lake Champlain, for 
100 miles, afford excellent boating, and the area 
of the State teems 


been the theatre of many battles in the former wars. 
The illiteracy pebepee. is 3; native white 1.5, — 
ang foreign-born 11.3. Of the total population of _ 
352428 reported in the 1920 census, foreign-born 
numbered, 44,526; Canadians, 24,868. ; 
The University of Vermont, Middlebury College — 
and Norwich University are the leading institutions 


of learning. 

VIRCINIA. “s 

Area, square miles......... 42,627 ...... 83d in rank 

Population, 1920 ‘Gans 4,808 187. “+ 20m in rank 
On, S ges i t eta tes “ e 

Panik Wad (Coes eh eo i (sot 60000 


» Virginia, one of the South Atlantic, and one 


of the Thirteen Original States, ts bounded onthe — 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland the Atlantic Ocean, on fhe south 


by North Carolina, and on the west by West Vir | 


ginia and Kentucky. Part of its original territory 
was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to form 
West Virginia. On its eastern side, the great water- 
way, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting off 
a small portion between which and the main portion 


; ne ast the Capes to the bay, an 
A ere avers which flow into the bay, 


ee a, 
high grade of marble and onyx for building oa 


The numbér of establish- ~~ 


The 1920 census gives $47,999,600 as the value _ 


being returned as $27,152,954, and it leads all States — 
Agricultural pro- * f 
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with navigation up the James, the York, the Rap- 
pahannock and the Potomac. my 
The topography is. varied, beginning with the 
_ low lying lands along the coast, known as Tidewater 

Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland in the 
central part, and finding mourtain elevations up 

to 5,700 feet in the west. In the northwestern 
corner is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Potomac 
River bounds the State on the north, making off 
from the bay. ‘The mountains are the Alleghanies, 
the Shenandoahs and thd Blue Ridge. The climate 
igs as varied as the topography, characteristic in 
each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
rather warm in the lower. _ 
Fundamentally, Virginia is agricultural, its manu- 
facturing being based on utilization of the soil 
products and some of the minerals, with which the 
State is well endowed. 

£ The 1920 census gives $292,824,260 as the value 
- ofall crops, Virginia being the third State in tobacco 
. production, with 102,391,226 pounds, the culture of 
the plant having been first done by whites at 
- Jamestown 300 years ago. The temperate zone 
grains, vegetables and fruits are grown in profusion. 
The corn crop was reported as 44,800,000 bushels, 
with peanuts, 5,282,000 bushels, the third largest 
in the Union. There are 186,242 farms of 18,561,112 


acres. 
Livestock husbandry has been in late years 
Tce cers especially, effort being exerted to bring 
/> in pure blood strains. Much of the progress in this 
line is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the’ delightful country life of the 


old time era of the cavaliers. 
Richmond, the capital, has become an important 
manufacturing city and its population on July 1, 
' 1924, is estimated by the Census Bureau as 183,723. 
_ The manufactures had an output in 1919 valued 
at $643,511,621, from 5,603 establishments, with a 
 Gapital of $463,644,498, employing 139,178 persons. 
ni Cotton goods especially are becoming great in 
volume, the mills having about 600,000 spindles, 
Virginia using much more raw cotton than it pro- 
duces. ‘The lumber cut averages about 800,000,000 
 yfeet, and is unusually varied, including yellow pine, 
oak, gum, hemlock, cypress, chestnut, yellow poplar, 
cedar, tupelo, basswood, hickory and walnut. 
: “The tobacco and cigarette factories send their 
_ finished product across the earth, besides which 
large quantities of tobacco are sent to England and 
other European countries for manufacture “there 
into cigarettes, cigars and smoking tobacco. 
! Manufacturing also comprehends extensive can- 
ning of fruits and vegetables, leather, coke, sawmill 
_ machinery, woodenware, pig iron, clothing, imple- 
ments, silk and knit goods. : 
Mineral output includes coal, the State ranking 
ninth, with 9,500,000 tons; iron ore output, these 
fr Serge from the 1920 census, being 320,000 tons, 
th all the basic crude minerals also produced, 
including large supplies of building minerals, and 
with salt, copper, lead and zine produced. The 
mineral output averages about $50,000,000 for 35 
kinds mined. 
! Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 4,695. 
' In Hampton Roads the United States maintains 
a great navy yard, as the principal rendezvous of 
the navy, utilizing the James River as a chief 
anchorage, . 
New 


In rt News, on the James River, an ex- 
_ tensive pbuilding plant constructs. vessels of 
many types, including warships of heaviest tonnage. 
Norfolk has large shipping interests, and is one 
‘of the principal centres for the manufacture and 
distribution of land fertilizers. 
_ Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay, has strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the waterways. 

_ Near the fortress, large hotels, maintained for 
many years on Government-owned lands, have been 
mined for instant blowing up in the event of war, 
_ to remove obstruction to the range of the big oe 

The illiteracy percentage is 11.2, Census of 1920; 
native white, 5.9; foreign-born 7.1; and Negro 
23.5. The Negro constitutes 29.9 per cent. of the 

popeeicn, having fallen from 32.6 per cent. in 
1910. As to peat} no State offers a wider range 
of gradations, the © der families showing very low 
percentage, and the mountain regions very hens 
In higher educational institutions, Virginia ranks 
among the foremost States, having such well-known 
establishments as the University of Virginia, founded 
‘by. Thomas Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from 
which many men famous in ‘histo! have been 
aduated; Washington and Lee 
Lexington; William and Mary Coll 
oldest in the country, at Williamsburg; Virginia 
Polytechnic at Blacksburg; Virginia Military 

Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
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- Old Dominion State, which was of the flower of the | 


- 


Negroes established in the South. More than 
500,000 attend the public schools. ice “meee 

The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 
States until 1820, prides itself on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its five Federal Presidents, and its social 
prestige. It was the theatre of the decisive cam- 
paign in which the Civil War ended with the sur- 
render at Appomattox of Gen. Robert E. Lee, head 
of the Confederate armies. 


— WASHINCTON. 
Area, square miles........- BORSTT ps 19th in rank 
Population, 1920...,...-1,366,621.-.... 80th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) ...1,478,214.... . .22.9 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @St.) ....+.++++- $5,122,405,000 


Everett, Olympia and other important-cities are 
i t commercial centre. It is the 


Canal. 

The seaborne trade of Seattle in 1923 was: Foreign, 
imports, $265,422,619; exports, $58,934,584; domestic, 
imports, $204,852,499; exports, $117,803,564. It is 
the principal landing port of the Northern Pacific 
fisheries, 45,240,000 pounds (83 per cent. being 
salmon and halibut) were landed in 1923. It is the 
terminus of the cable to Seward, Alaska. 

_ Seattle claims to be the healthiest city in the 
United States. ‘Its population on Jan. 1, 1924, was 
estimated at 349,526. 

The Cascade Mountains cut the western third 

from the State's area, with the usual lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowcapped, rise-in the west. Mt. Rainier or Mt. 
Tacoma (according to which city you may be in 
t the moment) is a beautiful attraction with its 
14,408 feet of height, now a national park, an 
the Olympic range in the northwest is surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Standing timber is about 330,000,000,000 feet; 
Douglas fir, yellow pine, white pine, spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally, the 
State cuts more than 4,000,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and shipping the product all over the 
world, much coming to the North Atlantic States, 
via the Panama Canal, and going by rail to the 
Central West, while Washington shingles are used 
throughout the whole northern half of the country. 

The trees are magnificent, like those of Oregon, 
and with that State Washington leads all others in 
amount of timber remaining. 

Agriculture is developing rapidly. All crops 
reported in the 1920 census were valued at $227,- 
212,000, and included all the cereals, vegetables, 
forage crops, and the fruit production is famous,. 
the irrigated sections all the way from the south to 
the very border of Canada being prolific and yielding 
products demanded in all Eastern fruit markets. 
Every variety known to the temperate zone is 
produced; the fruit and nut crop, 1920 census, was 
worth $51,662,000, apples alone being worth $38,- 
823,000. There are 66,288 farms of 13,244,720 acres, 

The geol is the same as that of Oregon—arid 
and semi-a lands in the east, interspersed with 
fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the rain- 
fall- ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a resultant 
profusion of vegetation. 

The State has one-sixth of the potential hydro- 
electric power of the country. . 

East of the Cascades most of the wheat is grown, 
the crop being 41,837,000 bushels, with many sheep, 
cattle and horses. “Horse Heaven” is located on 
the banks of the Columbia in Eastern Washington. 
The wool clip runs above 5,000,000 pounds. The 
livestock interest is mostly in the east, where the 
great ranges are, with mild winters in the valleys, 
with winter grazing. 

The 1920 figures on manufactures showed 4,918, 
establishments, employing 150,479 persons, with 
$574,235,000 of capital, outputting $809,622,000 of 

roducts, lumber and timber leading with $220,- 
12,000, steel shipbuilding next with $140,980,000, 
flour milling with $81,141,000, and meat packing 
with $34,398,000: wooden shipbuilding and boat 
building yielding $25,539,000. Forty-five other 
lines had more than $900,000 of annual production. 

All the basic minerals are present, coal output in 
1923 being 2,950,000 tons. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,479. 


In illiteracy, the State has a percentage of 1.7; 


native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 
4.7. Foreign-born number 250,055, being 18.4 per 
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goat. of ‘the ulation, of which Japanese and 
About 300,000 attend the publie schools, and 
the University of Washington at Seattle, and the 
_ State College at Pullman, for science and agricul- 
sti with several well established colleges, provide 
~ ample higher educational facilities. 
~The shores of Puget Sound are very popular as 
summer resorts, with many hotels and cottage 
colonies, while steamer tourist travel to the Orient 
and to and from Alaska is extensive. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Area, square miles . -24,170 40th tr rank 
Population, 1920... 1,463,701 27th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) . . .1,601,780. .66.2 to. sg. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)........- 4,677 ,919,000 

West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was 
set off during the Civil War from Virginia. It is 
bounded on the north by Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, on the south by Virginia and Kentucky, and 
on the west by Kentucky and Ohio. 

It -is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
range having several spurs therein. its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 

rtions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Geean. The mountains are in the east. The climate 
is moderate, and between the north and south 


extremes. 

Mining i$ the leading activity, the State ranking 
second in the production of coal, with 100,100,000 
tons output in 1923. i 

Some of the-finest steaming coal in the world is 

iced, especially the Pocahontas. It ranks 
rst-in output of natural gas, gaining about $S80,- 

000,000 in 1922 therefrom. In petroleum output 

it ranks eighth. All of the base minerais are present 

in abundant supply, and the total mineral output 
runs above $200,000,000. It is in West Virginia 
that for years industrial disturbances have upset 

'- production and affected political and social condi- 
tions, being now the subject of Federal inquiry that 

final settlement may be effected amicably. e 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

3 Its agriculture is not so fon eam total value 
of all crops reported in the 1920 census being $96,- 
537,000, the leading crops being corn, hay, tobacco, 

toes, and fruits of all kinds suitable to the 
zone. Farms number 87,289, with 9,569,790 acres. 

: The State ranks sixth in the steel works and 

rolling mill industry and among the first. in the 
production of glass and glassware. In 1919 the 
number of mamutactaring establishments was 2,785, 
with a capitalization of $339,189,678, employing 
$3,688 persons, with products valued at $471,970,377. 

Tts transport by water is abundantly served with 
the Ohio River on the west. Railroad mileage, 1923, 


was 4,047. 
his illiteracy 


Tae «VOCE, e666 26th in rank 
me, po ori 008. Sesa46 i rank 
Population, 1925 (esi OB sis ces « 0 sq.m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census €St.)....-06 055 .87,866,081,000 
Wisconsin, of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lakes be and Michi- 
an, on the east by Michigan an Lake Michigan, on 
the south by Illinois and Iowa, and on the west 
by Iowa and Minnesota. The mre River 
forms the southern half of the western boundary 


f Area, square miles 
Po, 1920 


6. It has the characteristic climate of the northern 

ot ae cold in winter and pleasant in summer, 

value _ of ured uct 
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grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- | 


potatoes, sugar | acres. : 
quantities of topac00 FOr Mineral resdurces are extensive, coal production, = 
= Z, 
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cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple _ 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other _ 
State, and more hemp raised. The grape production , 
is very large, and the output also of cranberries, 
apples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin was, in 
1919, the leading State in the combined value of 
the butter, cheese and condensed milk industries, 
the total being nearly $222,000,000. There are 
189,295 farms, with a total of 22,148,223 acres. 
Wisconsin has increased rapidly in importance _ 
aS a manufacturing State. The number of estab+ — 
lishments in 1919 was 10,393, with 317,899 persons 
engaged, a capital of $1,361,729,196, and an output 
valued at $1,846,984,307. ‘ 
Manufactures include the most lumber cut in 
the Great Lakes region. The State has the most. 
ereameries of any State, refines much beet sugar, | 
makes much woodwork and implement products, . 
considerable pig iron output, ranks fifth in zinc 
production, fourth in iron ore output, the valuable —— 
hematite Kind chiefly, and the fisheries on the 
lakes are highly productive, the whitefish being 
highly valued. Po 
The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 
Lake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire } 
State was covered with pine, hemlock, and the — 
invaluable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded with- 
out regard to conservation, until more than 8,000,- — 
000,000 feet were cut annually; production on ac- — 
count of the exhaustion of the supply then falling _ 
off, until the 1920 census reported the cut as 1,275,- 
000,000 feet, with an estimated stand remaining of 
about 2,500,000,000 feet. There are therefore 
enormous areas of now useless cut-over forest lands, 
with comparatively scattered timber tracts left. i 
Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite = 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern — 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron 
products. ; ra 
Of the 2,632,067 population shown by baie ees a 
census, the number of foreign-born was 460,128, or — 
17.5 per cent., Germans numbering 151,250. Mil- « 
watikee, on July 1, 1924, by Census Bureau estimate, “gn 
had 492,087 population. : : a 
_ The percentage of illiteracy was 24, against 3.2 0 
in 1910. The native white illiteracy in 1920 was 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 84; Negro, 4.1. 
The University of Wisconsin at. Madison is es- 
pecially far advanced in sociologic research, domestic 
science and the practical atts. The 1920 matricula-. 


a correspondence course is conducted by wi 

15,554 persons are instructed. There are besides 

many colleges and smaller schools. pe 
of intense 


Wisconsin has been and is the scene 
political battles and advanced social ents, 
of which Robert Marion La Folletteyhas been the 
leader, as Governor and United States Senator. tse 
he Great Lakes shores contain pomgy ts ges a 
a 


resorts, While the smaller lakes of the are, 
also ee with summerers, fishing being NG, 1's | 
and hunting in the fall. a 
WYOMING. olla 
Area, square miles. . . 8th in rank * 


Population, 1920... 
Population, 1926 (esi 2 $ ef 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).......--++-+ 697% 

Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded on 
the north by Montana, on the east by North Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south bs Colorado and Utah, 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana. 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6, y 
feet—a broad plateau traversed by the Ro by 
Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 feet. To ‘aphy is. varied. 7 

its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone — 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 
to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater _ 
and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them 
navigable. The river waters are however valuable for } 
irrigation, more than 1,200,000 acres being ered ee 
under irrigation, and an area of nearly 2,700,00 
actes being included in irrigation projects which 
are under construction. 

e climate is that of the rarefied air of high | 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
Fae ee rene (OUD population reported in the 

ess than ation 
0 census more than 356,000,000 


Barley also produc 

Tley also produced. : 3 
Stock Thistie is the most important industry,’ 4 
sheep husbandry being the secon in rank in the } 
United States, the wool clip reported at 33,000,000 


, th 
pounds. Farms number 15,748, with 11,809,351 
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| 1923, 8,200,000 tons; cop er of considerable quanti- 
ty, and petroleum, 44,785,000 barrels. Petroleum 
stores are known to be very great. Gold, silver, iron 
ore, platinunt ore and all the base minerals abound, 
. with vast development assured for the future. — 
Manufactures are practically all for home con- 
sumption. ~~ __ : 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 1,959. 

Phe 1920 census reported the percentage of 
literacy as 2.1;-native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; 
foreign orn, 9. There were 25,255 foreign-born, 
Mostly from Europe. 


fete 


The Yellowstone ational Park in the northwest 
‘corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts for 
_ the tourist; its giant BevEers waterfalls and high 
coloration of the rugged gnarled rocks attract heavy 
_ travel from all parts of the country and from foreign 


cot ; 
"The ranch life retains much of the old time flavor 
of the West, and many Easterners go there to enjoy 
_ it. The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 
tracts Many. 
ALASKA, TERRITORY OF 
AREA, 590,884 square miles (including the Aleutian 
‘Islan 


a, 
ud, 


POPULATION, Census of 1920, 55,036 (27,883 
- whites, 27,153 Indians and Eskimos). Males, 
34,539; females, 20,497. 1924 (est.), 60,000. 
‘APITAL, Juneau, population, 1920, 3,058. 
vernor, Scott C. Bone. 1921-24, appointed June, 
1921. : j 
suls maintained at Juneau by Norway; at Nome 
by Russia (Consul General) and Sweden; at Skag- 
way by Great Britain. 

; ka occupies the northwestern part of the 
e rth American Continent. It is bounded on the 
M ~ north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the Arctic 
and Bering Sea, on the south by the North Pacific 
_ Ocean and on the east by Canada. From the south- 

\ western corner the Aleutian Islands stretch out 
westward, 1,200 miles to longitude 172° ts, Cape 

Wrangell, facing Siberia. Bering Strait, 54 miles wide, 
‘separates the mainland of Alaska from Asia. The 
' “Panhandle” runs southeast 600 miles along the 
\ “Pacific to Dixon Inlet, and includes all the tslands, 

the boundary with Canada along the mountain 
_erests being fixed by arbitration in 1903, international 

‘survey completed, 1913. 

Alaska, then’ sparsely colonized by Russian 
rappers and Indian traders, was bought from 
: tussia by Secretary W. H. Seward, by the treaty 
‘aa Oot 30, 1867, for $7,200,000. It was made a 

Territory by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which gave it 

a Legislature elected by direct vote and a Governor, 
appointed for four years by the President. Congress 

reserves the right to legislation on certain subjects. 

Ki Alaska is mountainous with high plateaus; the 
‘coast range extends through the southern part, the 
. chief aks being Mt. St. Elias: (alt. 18,024 ft.), 
83 rangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland Mt. 
MeKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on the North 
American Continent. ‘There are more than twenty 
active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai now with 
the “valley of 10,000 smokes” a national monument. 
Mt. Katmai which had been dormant, suddenly 
blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912—one of the 
greatest eruptions in history. The mountains and 
the Sitka district are densely timbered, mainly 
coniferous, but the islands are treeless. The most 
notable glaciers are the Muir, Malaspina and Seward. 
~The Yukon is the chief river, 3,000 miles long, 
navigable for about 2,400 miles. The length of the 

“coast line is about 4,750 miles, including islands 

26,364 miles. There are many excellent harbors, 
one, Dutch Harbor, Unalaska Island, being of great 
naval importance. 

Attu, the last of Aleutians, the volcanic, mountain- 
ous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1,200-mile are 
to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost point of 
the American Continent, in the same longitude as 
New Zealand, and 2,700 miles from Washington 


State. In summer the sun is just setting in Attu 
when it is rising in Maine. 
There is great diversity in climate. In the 


interior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
is not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the 
summer, but on the coast owing to the Japanese 
current the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 30° in the 
summer. Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 
vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
during the short summer with its long hours of 
sunlight. Of the 378,165,760 acres, the Census of 
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being under cultivation. 
to the Government railroad it 


grazing. — ‘ 
20,580,000 acres are in forest reservations. 


Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos by the 


at $7,500,000). 
44 


1920 reported 90,652 in 364 farms, 5,836-acres 01 ‘ 
orate in the cotintry tributary 
is estimated that - 
1,296,000 are suitable for farming without costly 
drainage. There are 65,000,000 acres suitable for 


—— 


‘Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of which 


Reindeer were introduced from Lapland and from 


Government, which brought in 1,200 head between 
1892 and 1902. These increased under careful 


handling to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 in 1920 (valued at 


$2,238,562) and (estimated) 300,000 in 1923 (valued . 
Reindeer meat amounting to 256,- 

9 pounds, valued at $61,865, was exported to the 
United States in 1920; 104,347 pounds, valued at : 
$18,534, in 1921, and 195,829 pounds, valued at , 
$37,596 in 1923-24. : 
Fur farming also is on the increase, especially of 
foxes; the export of fox skins in 1919-20 sold at 
St. Louis auction for $79,404 and that of 1920-21 
for $109,398. 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands having 
been brought under control in 1910 and pelagic 
sealing prohibited by pire in 1911, the seal herds 
have increased from 215,000 to 604,962 in 1922. 
1919-20, 30,198 dressed sealskins, valued at $1,509,- ® 
600, were shipped to the United States. The ship- 
ment for 1920-21 was 24,889, valued at $995,660; 
for 1921-22, 26,293, valued at $1,005,175, and for . 
1922-23, 30,172, valued at $924,340. 


Fishing is an important industry; in 1920 788 
vessels were engaged in it. The total number of 
salmon taken in Alaska in 1920 was 65,080,539; 
in 1921, 37,905,591, and in 1922, 72,370,400. The 
total investment in the salmon cannery industry in » 
1920 was $62,550,727; in 1921, $33,246,292, and in 
1922, $45,207,557, ‘The salmon pack for three 


“ts 


years was: o 
1920. 1921. 1922. 

Cases. ... 4,429,463 2,596,826 4,501,562 

Value... .| $35,602,800 | $19,632,744 $29,787,193 


eries in 1922 produced 11,075,237 pounds, valued 
at. $1,034,967, and the total value of all the fish- 
eries in 1922 was $36,170,948; from an investment 
of $54,590,302. with 21,974 persons employed. 
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$320,001 two-thirds of it from 
Placer mines. Copper ($127,000,000) and other 
metals produced bring the total yield up to $460,- 
000,000. The U. S. Geological Survey estimates 
the value of the placer gold reserve to be at least 
$360,000,000, this in addition to gold in veins that 
could not be estimated. There are large coal de- 
posits, which are not yet fully developed. The coal by 
U.8. Navy has been found équal in steaming value to 
Pocahontas coal. ’ 
Oil of high grade is found and has been developed 
ee limited extent in the Katalla field on Controller 
The value of the mineral output in 1922 was 
$19,506,365; in 1921, $17,004,124, and in 1920, 
Was $7422 367, copper, $10,525,855 silver, S50. 
422,367; copper, ; Silver, 7 
945, and coal, $430,639. ati : ey 
Congress in 1914 authorized the building fora 
railroad not to exceed 1,000 miles in length. The 
line is in operation from Seward to Fairbanks, 467 
miles; with spurs to coal mines that brings the 
total up to 543 miles, , The cost at wartime prices 
exceeded $56,000,000. ‘The complete system was put 
in operation in 1923. The total operating expenses 
during the seven years since operation began in 
par, up oe - 1923, ee Bare 6,294; 
evenues were »481,070; 
deli, ae wi 070; total 
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3055,224. 

e territory, on Dec. 30, 1922, 
banks with a total capital of $150, 
$80,000; undivided profits, $50,268. 
$2,471,055; and fifteen territorial’ banks with a 
total capital of $630,000; surplus, $198,078; un- 
divided profits, $173,485, and resources, $7,137,- 
ort Total resources of the eighteen banks, $9,- 


's - 


ree national 


' The receipts and expe t 
the last three years were: the territory for 


1921....)Receipts, $563,474|Expenditures 8 
1922 ..1:| Receipts, “G2s'476lmxpendivures *opease 
1923... {lReceipts, 752,811/Expenditures, 822/245 


y 


Sait foam Geta. Souce tn are per cox commerce 
- the last five fiscal Caine # 
FISCAL 


United States for, 
June 


1923-24... 


54,938,171 31,719,251 6,181,530 


There entered the ports of Alaska in 1922, 1,241 
PS Sed in the foreign arade and 839 in the coast 


HAWAII, TERRITORY OF. 
AREA, 6,449 square miles (Hawaii, 4,016 square 
miles; Oahu, 598; Maui, 728; Kauai, 547; Molokai, 
261; Lanai, 140; Niihat, 
Molokini, 2.7). 
POPULATION, Census of 1920, 255,912 (esti- 
mated for July 1, 1923. 298,500). 


73; Kahoolawe, 44; 


83,327; other city, Hilo, 10,431. 

Governor, Wallace R. Farrington (1921-24) assumed 
office, July 5, 21. 

Consuls’ are maintained at Honolulu by Belgium, 
Brazil, Chili, China, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan (Consul General), Mexico 
The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. ‘ 
The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the 

Pacific—are twenty in number, of which nine are 

inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 

tude 154° 40’—160° 130’ west, latitude 12° 16’— 

18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from the 

nearest mainland. The group extends for 390 

miles from northwest to southeast. San Francisco 

is distant ae miles; Panama, 4,640; Auckland, 

N.._ Z., 3, 800: Manila, 4,350; Hongkong, 4,950; and 

Yokohama, 3,440. 
The islands are mountainous nal voleanic in 

origin, filled with extinct eraters, Haleakala on 

Maui being the largest in the world. On the 

island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,823 

feet), quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,765 

feet), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is 

the largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea 

(altitude 4,400 feet) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire.” 
Kilauea’s Lake of Living Fire drained out in 

August, 1923, as a result of subterranean disturb- 

ances, the surface of the lake of liquid lava having 

dropped 600 feet below the rim. In May, 1922 

as a result ‘of similar disturbances, the Lake ot 

Living Fire disappeared, but in September of the 

same year the crater began to fill again. In May 

of this year the surface of the lake had risen to 
within 150 feet of the rim. The most remarkable 
recovery was on May 12, when the surface of the 
- Jake rose thirty feet in one day, making a total 
volume of molten lava poured out by the scores of 
fountains of over 2,000,000 cubic yards in one day. 
The area of the lake-on that day was over forty- 
five acres, or nearly eighteen city blocks 
‘The islands are clothed with luxuriant tr 
vegetation; with abundant rainfall and cool 
the prevailing northeast trade winds, the climate is 

pepe summer without enervating heat. The 

er elevations of the mountains are covered 

ae a and $20,000 acres are set apart as a forest 
reserve. The soil is very fertile and all tropical 
and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are grown. 
The farms number (1920) 5,284, valued at $151,- 
129,085, with 2,702,245 acres, of which 435,242 were 
improved and 599, 531 in woodlands. Of the 5,284 
farmers 892 were white (627 owners), 679 Hawaiian 

(546 owners), 3,098 Japanese (188 owners, 11 man- 

eres 9 tenants), and 560 Chinese (56 

7 ee and "497 tenants). In_ 1919 

20, Bae 845 is of rice were produced and 19,- 

883. 650 pounce of coffee; 86 farms reported (1920) 
407 breadfruit trees that produced a Ceo 0 
ToL, 268 breadfruit. Banana cultivation 
pushed, 160,953 bunches ae produced ee 1919. 
oo hae area of public la: is 1,604,395 acres, 
of w gong ee are ie apripaimiel 625,193 age 
and. B37, 339 forest reserv 
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276 per cent. of the wage. For 1921 the bonus 
was R50. Much welfare work is done. . + 
The 1923 = output was 545,606 short tons, 
and for 1924, 678,000 tons. 
Hawaii's sugar exports ” the United States hace 
four years were as follows 


Fiscal YEAR. . Pounds. Value. » :. 
1920-21.. SesiNe 977,738,902 $93,631, pepe Ps 
ps BC es 1,191,624;620 45,1 08,885 
1922-23. . wien Sores 1,195,078,906 69,585,641 
1923-24. 50... bn 1,171,388,032 74,520, 1948 te 


The second largest industry is the growing and 
canning of pineapples. The product ery 
1,094 per cent. in the 1909-1919 decade, and 
1920 143,473,536 two-pound cans valued at my rie i- 
mately $31,000,000 were produced. t 46,000— 
acres are under cultivation. Hawaii's shipments of 
canned pineapple for three years are valued at seo 
vee 818 for 1920-21; $18,737,405 for 1921-22; $2) . 
321,588 for 1922-23; and $28,247,410 fer 1923-24. 

Hawaii's imports from the United States were . 
chiefly iron and steel manufacti Es eral 
breadstufis, meat and dairy — 
textiles, etc., fertilizers, automob! exp re 
leather and paper. e 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the diate and — 
chief commercial city and port of the islands. It itd 
has a fine natural harbor, which needs improve- — 
ment and development. Its needs have been — 
neglected by Congress, which alone can rece peer —- 
the money for them. Since its organization as @ 
Territory it has paid in the United States Treasury _ 
$105,698,000, during which period it has received — 
from’ the Federal Government $17,045, es. inferual oe 


sive of the army and navy expen nditur 
revenue payments in 1922 ($15,505,462) were larger, 
than those of nineteen States. e Territory does 
not receive for local np Orprintione one cent of the 
money collected in customs and internal reven 
Customs receipts 1922-23 were $1,500,653. 
The wharves of Hawaii have been shaintained 2 an 
improved by direct taxation and public improvement 
loans paid by citizens of the Territory. amo itil 
to millions of dollars. Since 1901 the Terri 
expended $25,000,000 in the construction of 
highways. 
Gov. Farring+on, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, Feb. 21, 1923, said: ‘‘Hawaii’s fate ingeneral 
appropriations made by the United States Congress 
has forced upon our attention a new and most 
unfortunate misunderstanding of -Hawaii’s 
as a Territory, an integral part of the U! tea States ates 
entitled to participate in benefits, | 
all the burdens of a State, through Lacntoa enh os 
other obligations to the Federal Government. | 
The eventual destiny of Hawaii is to enter tei a 
family of States with the full rights of Statehoo 
Hawail’s history as an independent nation gee ae 
to its voluntary annexation to the United States, — 
the high standards of our ad tion, ae 
financial integrity and governmental stability are- 5 
unanswerable arguments in support of oar claim 
to this high station.” ¢ 
The Legislature of the Territory _in 1928 a . 
an act called the Hawaiian Bill of Rights rene’ 
historical details of the admission of ane, Republic of » 
Hawaii by annexation as an integral part of the — 
United States and asserting its nights ae ay 
Congress after a hearing et (Public 
Law 35—Sixty-eighth Congress) Gacianical the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, beginning July 1, 1924, entitled to 
share in appropriations unuer the Federal Highway 
Act, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the — 
Vocational Education Act and the Vocational ~ 
Rehabilitation Act under the same terms and con-  — 
ditions as any of the several States, and also extend: ; 
ing the Federal Farm Loan Act to the Territory. 
The Federal Government maintains its largest 
army por on the islands with quarters for a division i 
ot 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with dock, opened Aug. 
31, 1919. ‘There are also a large aviation field and 
a erful radio station. 
awali has an excellent system of roads, ane dn 
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--With civilization it has dwindled and the race seems 
destined to disappear through intermarriage with 
other stocks rather than by deaths. Of the total 
“ population of 255,912 reported by the Census of 
7990, there were, Hawaiian, 23,723; part-Hawaiian, 
_ 18,027; Portuguese, 27,002; Porto Rican, 5,602; 
_ Spanish, 2,430; other Caucasian, mostly American, 
19,708; Japanese, 109,274; Chinese, 23,507; Filipino, 
21,031; Korean, 4,950; Negro, 348. = 
Hawaii came under the influence of American 
missionaries in 1820, and a large proportion of the 
natives embraced the Christian faith. The impetus 


16,548 attend also these alien language schools; 
this number 16,178 are American born and 
tential citizens. The Legislature in 1921 passed 
_ a law providing for State supervision of these schools, 
and plans are in progress to introduce the Japanese 
- language as a study in the public schools. 
The school plants, both public and private, are 
of very high order. The University of Hawaii is 
State supported. ‘The Bishop Museum at Honolulu 
ig a scientific institution of the first order devoted 
especially to the preservation of the life of the 
- native Hawaiians and to the study of the ethnology 
of Polynesia. } i 
‘ Pan-Pacific conferences on vital matters have 
m promoted during the fast three years with 
great success; and the islands are yearly welcoming 
mereasing numbers of tourists (12,000 in 1923), 


ok in 1778, and there he met his death on his 
second visit in 1779. King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule in 1791. The rule of 
is dynasty, which became a constitutional mon- 
 archy in 1840, ended when a revolution drove Queen 
Liliuokalani from the throne in 1893. An attempt 
secure annexation to the United States failing, a 
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f Congress, July 7, 1898, 
by the act of April 30, 1900. 
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“The Capitol is situated in latitude 38° 53’ 20’7.4 
_ ‘north and longitude 77° 00’ 35’’.7 west from Green- 
+" wich. It fronts east, and stands on a plateau 
\ Gighty-cight feet above the level of the Patomac. 


8,909,200 pounds. dome is crowned by a 
onze Statue of Freedom, which is 19 feet 6 inches 

i igh and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modelled 
by Crawford. The height of the dome above the 
_ base line of the east front is 287 feet 5 inches. The 
ight from the top of the balustrade of the building 


The site was selected by President Washington 
and Major Pierre Charles L'Enfant when they laid 

out Washington, 1791; architect, James Hoban of 
Dublin; plans chosen by competition. closed July 
' 15, 1792. . Cornerstone laid October 13, 1792. First 

-occupation—President and Mrs. John Adams, 
November, 1800. Burned by British in [814. Mr. 
_ Hoban superintended the restoration. First White 

House appropriation from the U.S. Treasury, April 
24, 1800, $15,000, for furniture. The first anpropria- 
tion for repairs, $15,000, March 3, 1807. ongress 
appropriated $8,137 for enlarging “‘the offices west of 
_ the President’s House,’’ 1819. South Portico finished 

1823; cost $19,000. East Room finished and fur- 
nished by appropriation mdde in 1826. North Por- 
tico added; cost $24,769.25, 1829. Original plans 
always followed. First heated by gas, 1848; system 
of heating and ventilation installed, 1853. 7 

A thorough overhauling and restoration was made 
under direction of New York architects, McKim, 


Roosevelt June 20-September 29, 1902. Congress 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mead & White, during incumbency of President | 


iptive. 


_ The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year term, and who must be a resident of the _ 
islands in order to be eligible for appointment. — 
The Territorial Secretary is appointed in the same 
manner, but the heads of the Territorial depart- 
ments are appointed by the Governor, with the 
approval of the Territorial Senate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of, 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the House, but no vote. 

The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, four i} 
Circuit Courts and numerous Dist! Courts. 

The Justices of the Sapreme Court, and Circuit | 
Courts are appointed by the Presiddnt, with the 
approval of the United States Senate. 


. Hawaii’s commerce with the United States is 
as follows: 


Exports imports 
to U.S. |From U. 8. 


$142,246,003/$59,261,621 
ovee be cdasetewss & 127,692,879] 77,324,114 
1921-22... ve ecw wees ees 68,335,073] 51,581,621 

96,159,742| 60,795,799 
107,043,812] 71,011,469 


The revenue of the Territory is derived from 
real and personal taxation, etc. For the fiscal 
year 1921-22 the receipts were $11,353,811, expendi- zs 
tures, $13,157,109, with a cash surplus of $1,333,286. 

The revenue for 1922-23 was $12,996,542; the 
expenditures, $13,533,920; surplus, $796,008. The e 
General Appropriation. Bill for 1923-25 totaled 
$7,123,265,000; the Loan Fund Bill, chiefly for 
wharf and harbor improvements and new buildings, ) 
$5,489,000. ; 

The total outstanding bonded debt on June 30. 

1923, was $14,515,000. The net assessed value 0 
real and personal property for 1923 was $293,- ‘ 
104,297. ? | 

Commercial bank deposits, Jan. 1, 1923, amounted 

t0 $31,616,207; and savings deposits to $21,765,732 


FISCAL YEAR, 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINCTON. 4 


is 217 feet 11 inches. The greatest diameter at the J 
base is 135 feet 5 inches. — , 
The rotunda is 97 feet 6 inches in diameter, and ; 
its height from the floor to the top of the canopy is » 
180 feet 3 inches. The Senate Chamber is 113 feet 
3 inches in length by 80 feet 3 inches in width, 
and 36 feet in height. The galleries will accommo- 
date 1,000 persons. The Representatives’ Hall is 
139 feet in length by 93 feet in width, and 36 feet 
in height. The cornerstone of the north win, 
of the original building was laid September 18, 
1793, by President Washington with Masonic 
ceremonies. The foundation of the centre was laid 
March 24, 1818. The cornerstone of the extensions 
was laid July 4, 1851, by President Fillmore. The 
room now occupied by the Supreme Court was, 
until 1859, occupied as the Senate Chamber. Pre- 
vious to that time the court occupied the room 
immediately beneath, now used as a law library, 


appropriated in all $475,445; the architects return” 
ing an unexpended balance of $7,906.10. 

The principal apartments in the White House are 
officially designated: the East Room, Red Room, 
Blue Room, Green Room, State Dining Room, 
Family Dining Room, and Usher’s Lobby. There 
are a Family Floor, a main stairway, and a private 
staircase and elevators. 

The dimensions of the White House, in 1840, were 
length or frontage, 170 feet; depth or width, 86 feet. 
The mansion was built of gray sandstone, whic 
was ay Pe white after the fire, hence the name 

the White House.”" Architect Hoban had modelled 
the agit ee after the palace of the Duke of Lein- 
ster. he original cost was defrayed out of the sale 
of lands donated by Maryland and Virginia. 

The President's Office Building is located at the 
West of the White House. It was built and oc- 
cupied in 1902, and was enlarged later. The build- 
ing contains the President's Room, the Cabinet 
Room, a room for the President's Secretary, a tele- 
prape room, & press room, and rooms for the clerical | 
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_. ‘THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


ene a ey = in pe ee or eos , 
‘mperature oO a rarity in anila. The | 
AREA, ore square miles. mountain regions of the north are cool as September _ 
_ POPULATION, Census of 1918, 10,350,640. in the temperate zone. There are two seasons, 
CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon), pop. 1918, 285,306 | the rainy and the dry. The rains are heaviest in 3 
(summer capital Baguio, pop. 5,462), other cities, | July, August and September; lightest in February — 
Cebu, pop. 65,300; Albay (Luzon), pop. 53,105;;and March. The lowest average rainfall for the 
Tloilo (Panay), pop. 47,808; Batangas (Luzop), | last twelve years for the whole archipelago was if 
pop. 41,182; Ormoc (Leyte), pop. 38,247; Laoag 60.73 inches in the driest region, the highest 125.68 
(lioces Norte), 38,294: Baybay (Leyte), pop. | in the wettest. Manila’s average was 75.46. 4 
934. $ The preamble of the Jones Act, passed by the 
Governor General, Major Gen. Leonard Wood;| United States Congress and approved Aug. 29, — 
assumed office Oct. 15, 1921. 1916, declared that ‘it has always been the purpose 
: of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable- 
government can be established therein.’’ On as- 
suming office in March, 1921, President Harding — 
sent Major Gen. Leonard Wood, and W. Cameron 
Forbes (Governor General 1909-13) to the Philip- — 
cee to make a complete survey of conditions. 
n their report they recommended among other 
things ‘‘that the present general status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had 
time to absorb and thoroughly master the powers 
already in their hands’’ and ‘‘that under no circum- 
stances should the American Government permit _ 
to be established in the Philippine Islands a situ- 
ation which would leave the United States in a — 
position of responsibility without authority.” = 
Following friction that had developed between the 
Legislative Assembly and the Governor General, 
President Coolidge on Feb.'21, 1924, in a letter to 
Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the House and Chairman” 
of the Commission on Independence, upheld the 
administration of Gen. Wood and said: “It is not 
possible to consider the extension of a larger measure Wa 
of autonomy to the Filipino people until they shall 
have demonstrated a readiness and capacity to— 
co-operate fully and effectively with the American — 
Government and authorities.” i eS: 
The Jones Act of 1916 abolished the Philippine 
Commission under which the islands had been — 
governed under the act of July 1, 1902. It substi- — 
tuted as the Upper House of the Legislature a 
Senate composed of 24-members, and instead of the — 
Assembly, a House of Representatives of 91 members, 
elected triennially. The Governor General, 10)= 5 
remains as the head of the Islands, is appointed 
by the President. All the Cabinet heads, except — 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, are Filipinos. : 
Senators are elécted for six years. Two Resident — 
Commissioners to the United States are elected by 
the Legislature. ye rt. 
The Philippine Archipelago is divided into 43 
provinces, 11 special provinces and 2 chartered — 
cities. The chief executive of a regular province — 
is the Provincial Governor, who is an elective offi- 
cial. He, together with two other elective members, 
form the provincial board which constitutes the 
legislative branch of the provincial government. 
In the special provinces, with the exception + 
Mindoro, Palawan and Batanes, the Provincial 
Governors are appointed officials. his =“ 
Of the 24 Senators only two—those from the — 
Twelfth District, which is composed of the Moun- — 
tain Province, the City of Baguio, the Province of © 
Nueva Vizcaya and the Department of Mindanao _ 
and Sulu—are appointed by the Governor General; 
all the others ‘are elected by popular vote; as are 
‘also the 91 Representatives, excepting the nine who 
represent the Mountain Province, the Province of © 
Nueva Vizcaya and the Departments of Mindanao 
and_ Sulu. i 
Filipinos have been admitted to the civil service 
in increasing numbers. On July 1, 1920, there were — 
20 Americans and 30 Filipinos acting as chiefs or 
assistant chiefs, and 760 Americans and 12,074 — 
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France, Germany, Italy, Liberia, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Sweden 


_. The Philippine Islands. the largest island group 

in the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 

Tan in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1542; they 

were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 

Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), following the Spanish-Amer- 

ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt had captured the City 

of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. , 

The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10 

and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 

126° 34” east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 stafute miles from north to south 

and 682 miles from east,.to west. Of this number 

462 have an area of 1 square mile or over; 2,441 are 

4] named and 4,642 unnamed. The largest, Luzon, 
contains 40,814 square niiles. and Mindanao, the 

next, 36,906. Panay has 4,448; Cebu, 1,695; Pala- 

wan, 4,500; Mindoro, 3,794; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 
1,255. Between and about lie the other groups, 
including the Sulu or Jolo Islands in the south, the 
Babuyanes and Batanes in the north, the Catandu- 

* anes in the east, Culion in the west. Population 
by the Census of 1918 was 10,350,640, of which all 

put about 72,000 were Filipinos. There were 5,776 
‘Americans, 43,802 Chinese, 7,806 Japanese, 3,945 

J Spanish, 1,148 Britons, 286 Germans, 182 French, 
. 425 Swiss. In Manila in 1918 there were 3,124 

: Americans. The census returned 879,811 who 
could read Spanish. About 4,000,000 read _ or 


understand English. Spanish is by Filipino law 
an official janguage until 1930. death rate 
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miles, which exceeds that of the entire United States. 
There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked straits, 
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Sarangani Bays; the Gulfs of Lingayen, Ragay, 
fe) Lagonoy and Davao, and the San Bernardino, San 
Juanico, Surigao and Basilan Straits and the Verde 
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the entire Far East. It is a roadstead in all parts 
of which vessels can anchor, but a breakwater has 
been constructed for vessels\to shelter behind in 
bad ae ee: —— Iloilo, Zamboanga 
= and Jolo are the ports of entry. 2 : 
The extensive mountain system of the Philip- 
pines belo: to the succession of volcanic ranges 


of the Pacific system of the world’s surface. There 
“ are 20 more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo 
d (Apo means master), 9,610 feet, in Mindanao; 
Mayan Volcano, 7,943 feet, in Albay; Taal. 984 
feet, in Batangas; Canlaon, 7,995 feet, in Negros; 
Banajao, or aa orn 7,144 feet, are the most 
famous of these. ther high mountains are Pulog, 
9,580 feet; Halcon, 8,481 feet; Malingdang, 8,560 
2 feet; Santo Tomas, 7,400 feet. 
Nearly all the principal islands have important 
river systems. In Luzon are the Rio Grande de 
yan, 220 miles long, which drains 16,000 square 
miles of a 5 the 


raat une, the hot months, | 
renheit. In April, May and June, ti? ga2 an the | 1922, in the publie schools, there were 1,070,255 


lege eee a Age pupiisin the 7,659 public schools with 352 American 


Other months it is about 80°. ‘The nights are sel- 
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and 13,829 Filipino teachers. There are 384 private 
schools with 30,050. pupils and 1,229 teachers. 
The State supported University of the Philippines 
in 1921-22 had 4,718 students and the Dominican 
‘University of Santo Tomas (founded 1611) 701. 
The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 


The 1919 crop values of the islands were: Rice, 
$94,300,000; cocoanuts and products of, $37,200,000; 
sugar and products of, $37,200,000; abaca (hemp), 
$32 500,000; corn and products of, $18 800,000; 
* tobacco leaf, $8,700,000; other and total, $230,800,- 
000. Fruits and vegetables are not included in 
Cocoanuts and tobacco are valuable 
products. In 1923 there were 700,000 cattle and 
1,541,000 water buffalo (carabaos). Virgin forests 
There are 73,000,000 
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© the above. 


_ cover 40,000 square miles. 
_ aeres of public lands. 

_ Experts of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
BS _Teported in May, 1924, that vast tracts of land are 
: well adapted to the cultivation of rubber. 
Under the act of 1919 any citizen of the oe 
- pine Islands or of the United States over the age 0’ 

18 years, or the head of a family who does not own 
more than 59 acres of land in the Philippines may 
enter a homestead of not exceeding 59 acres of 
agricultural land of the public domain. Total 

_ homestead fee, $10. Any citizen of lawful age of 
_ the Philippine Islands or of the United States, and 
(any, corporation or association of which at least 
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61 per centum of the capital stock or of an: 

in said capital stock belongs wholly to ay 
the Philippine b Stat 
may purchase any tract of public agricultural land 


izens 0: 


of not to exceed 247 acres in the case of an individual — 


and 2,530 acres as a corporation or association. 

During 1922, 899 foreign vessels with a tonnage 
of 3,031,828 entered the ports of the islands. 
There were, in 1923, 778 miles of railroads, and 
6,296 miles of public roads. The Manila Railroad 
Company has been taken over from the British 
owners by the Government and the line of the 
Philippine Railroad Company is about to be taken 
over. Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petro- 
leum, asbestos and manganese are mined, as well 
as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are rich in 
mineral resources, but these are as yet undeveloped. 
The production exceeds $3,000,000 a year. 

The output oftgold in the Philippines in 1922 was 
ae ae and from 1907 to 1922, inclusive, $14,- 
053,939. 

The revenue in 1923 was $44,810,539, and the 
fa haee ibe $38.793,989. The budget for 1925 
submitted to the Legislature in July provided for 
expenditures of 67,000,000 pesos. _ : 

The total foreign trade for the islands for: the 
first seven months of 1924 amounted to 290,408,000 
pesos as compared with 250,888,000 for the same 
period in 1923, the favorable trade palance being 
46,152,000 pesos. 


PHILIPPINE COMMERCE SINCE 1905. 


Total Exports to Exports to Total 
Imports. United States. |Oth. Countries Exports. 
Dollars. . Doliars. Dollars Dollars. 
25,114,852 30,876,350 15,668,026 16,684,589 32,352,615 
33. 21,465,373 25,799,266 11,579,411 20,337,72 31,917,134 
5,155,359 23,630,496 28,785,855 12,079,204 21,634,15 33,713,357 
5,079,487 25,838,870 30,918,357 10,323,233 22,493,334 32,816,567 
4,691,770 23,100,627 27,792,397 10,215,331 20,778,232 30,993,563 
» * 10,775,301 26,292,329 37,067,630 18,741,771 21,122,398 39,864,169 
| 19,483,658 30,350,064 49,833,722 16,716,956 23,061,673 39,778,629 
33,945,825 54,549,980 21,517,777 28,802,059 50,319,836 
30,940,498 56,327,583 19,848,885 834,441 53,683,326 
27,439,749 56,011,570 22,047,105 29,190,943 51,238,048 
22,085,480 479,86 23,001,27. 27,913,786 50,915,061 
22,169,258 45,973,625 28,638,526 32,825,505 61,464,031 
24,466,722 51,983,278 43,125,393 28,589,982 71,715,375 
33,964,061 83,763,290 77,010,233 39,604,378 116,614,611 
43,119,119 107,774,263 79,332,548 43,396,690 122,729,238 
80,374,530 42,757,581 123,132,111 84,186,048 68,195,193 152,381,241 
60,127,507 160,814,664 75,264,002 33,765,725 109,029,727 
32,901,794 83,015,369 59,168,170 35,309,433 94,477,603 
34,899,736 84,774,237 79,578,368 32,293,164 111,871,532 
39,254,947 95,376,514 92,399,674 37,155,730 129,555,404 
t PORTO RICO. 


AREA, 3,435 square miles. 
- POPULATION, Census of 1922, 1,346,623, 392.14 
to square mile. 
_ CAPITAL, San Juan, population, 71,443; other 
_ Gities, Ponce, 41,062; Mayaguez, 19,124. 
_ Governor, Horace M. Towner of Iowa; assumed 
office April 6, 1923, 
Consuls maintained at San Juan by Argentina, 
a4 Belgium, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic (C. G.), France, Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, 
_ The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Porto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
_ the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
Is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The Island of Culebra, population 
+839, and Vieques, population 11,651, to the east, 
form part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 
east to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast ine of 
about 845 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 
. and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
' east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
summits. The soil is extremely fertile and largel 
under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
south; an extensive system has been constructed 
by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
ae rapefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
Sugar production under modern methods increased 
from 35,000 tons in 1899 to 490,000 tons in 1921, 
and 408,385 tons in 1922. Stock raising is an im- 


portant industry. Valuable salt deposits are worked. 
Mineral production is underdeveloped. The 
climate is the most healthful of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the tropics. 

Porto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509-11. It was canquered_by Major n. 
Miles in the Spanish-American War and ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 
1898. It. is administered under the Foraker act, 
April 12, 1900, as amended July 15, 1909, and as 
extensively altered by the Jones act, March 2, 1917, 
which extended American citizenship to all Porto 
Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are six executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and Labor, 
and Health. The President appoints, upon confirma- 
tion by the Senate, the Attorney General and Com- 
missioner of Education. The Governor. subject to 
confirmation by the Insular Senate, appoints the 
four remaining department heads. The Justices of 
the Supreme Court are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The six heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the House 
of Representatives, for a term-of four years. 

The distribution of the pepwentes according 40 
color in the Census of 1920 was: White, 948,709: 
black, 49,246; mulatto. 301,816; all others, : 
Education has been compulsory and free since 1899, 
when the percentage of illiteracy was 83; in 1920 it 
was 55. In 1899 8 per cent. of the children between 
five and jseventeen attended school. In 1920 this 
had increased to 45 per cent.; and 206,533 were 
being instructed in English and Spanish. All the 
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panish. The Roman “Catholic | been made in economic and social conditions during — 
2 ec % 3 the last decade. + : =k ye 
_ In 1921-22 there entered the ports 2,592 vessels, 
pees 6,907,646. The island has )339 miles of 
: ailroads. eda 

insular Commissioner of Health The receipts for the fiscal yedir 1921-22 were 

Rican, wrote in 1920: “More than 70 per cent. of $12,080,331, and expenditures *312,535, 140. The | 
___ ou population are in the country, badly housed and | debt was $11,895,000, and the as essed value of 
; fed, ill in health, ahd ignerant of the first principles | property $303,200,578. The bu et for 1923-24 
‘ of hygiene.” A great improvement, however, has! was balanced at $12,459,704. 


_PORTO RICO EXPORTS—BY KINDS. 


Sugar, Cigars, Coffee, Fruit, 
Exports. | Exports. | Exports. | Exports. 


Dollars. i Dollars. Dottars. 
230,82 = 8,158) 5 


Mi 
FISCAL Sugar, Cigars, Coffee, 


FISCAL 
YEAR. | Exports. | Exports. | Exports. 


“¢ YEAR. 
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ia a 809,445 

-+-- -]94,015, 903 

paisa 9 41,362,229 
«2. -{48,132,41 
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Imports From Imports From ' Exports to Exports to Total 
United States.|Other C’ntries.|Total Imports.|United States. Other C’ntries. Exports. 


Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Doliars. 
< 9,805,916 57 | : 
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is cal - 1900 covers January 1} lotte Amalie,.is situated. It is about forty mil 
tA ae ar on Aad, mapeowel ioe years are heer ree tan ee ah won ee Ean we ¥, 
ports i m 1 inclu 'o ico, and 8 v es fi an 

ae ae eee a - | principal eity, and port of Porto Rico. St. Thomas — 
Hs Ot City Although St. Croix is & Cone 
; 7 2 ew Yor vty. ;Oug: 2 o) a con- — 
VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. S siderable distance from other islands of the group, 

ARBA, 132 square miles. all may be encompass 
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14,901, St. Thomas 10,191, and St. John 959). militaty, civil and judicial powers m cany aS 4 
White, 1,922; black, 19,523; mulatto, 4,563. - | 2overn the islands were vested in a Goverce 08 
CAPITAL, St. Thomas (island of St. Thomas), | he exercised in such manner as the President shall — 
i ae de, et ane Bate BF Ua ik M8 a 
p .S N. Aid ent of the Uni ates, by an advice 
lal gg! Se ee Co ee " and consent of the Senate. The Danish Code of © 


Lieut.-Com. E. S. Sto ; y 
/ tained , , : . | Laws, dated April 6, 1906, commonly known as 
: Co ert Bee oO Gahe of ag Whe re the Colonial Law of 1906, Temains in force so far 
4 x itain, Haiti, | 2 compatible. EM a : 
Saly RePalco. Nethorla nt oe aes Tr Tr ge tn islands ee aed Pepa ti oop on pe ee 
‘BG re and | St. Thomas and St. John, a legislative council, 
ato 1 iam se 7 eat aE wee oe he Ny beatiea Se of ey ee a 
+ i . | elec ry vote and four appointed by 
Tie. Virgie teins vt the | United poem aay Governor; bet that of St. Croix, with a member- 
merly the Danish West Indies, were Doug ship of thirteen and five respectively. 
$25,000,000 by the United States from ae St. Thomas Be one oe the Re ele 8 the 
in a treaty proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917: The group | West Indies and is an important coa’ vi 
cobalstt a three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix Fueling station. Che Neve! covert eee a ee 
nd § ‘0 tt } ler der com! vOV' C 
Sapien rena {aap ennai Thee yao Navel” Zao 
; er oe eth t? radio equipment. ‘here is b 
Columbus’ discovered this group on his second oe gy ce) Island of St. Croix. 
voyage, 1494, and, it is said, amazed at the number, | ducation is compulsory. 
feared that he would not have enough saints’ names! ‘prade with the United States was: 
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to go around, so he put them under the sacred) ri ports, 1921-22 (fiscal year)... -++. .. . 281,836,567 
patronage of the eleven thousand martyred virgins « "* 1999-93 ee Ee tS orvbcess ad poe 
of St. Ursula. sya eas 908-98 RO OR os een ee 1,762,061 
Bi. ‘tnoxias Tstend ee harbor of | Pxpotts, 1921-22 | eee ee seen 734-720 | 
- ane’virgin grotip-—St. Thomas Harbor—on. whieh | 1922-23 Fes saseres i va3080 
the town of St. Thomas, formerly known as Char- PRO NT ORSABE SE eo ait 397,08 
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i THE CANAL ZONE. 
AREA, 441144 square miles, including land and 
» water. 
POPULATION, Census of 1924, 27,145. 
Governor, Col. Meriwether L. Walker, Ds Sa, 
assumed office Oct. 15, 1924. 
_ ‘The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama Canal 
put not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 
which remain in the Republic of Panama. The 
port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of 
Colon, is Cristobal; and that at the Pacific entrance 
Balboa, while to the east of Panama is the residential 


own of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. _ 
' The strip of land was granted to the United States 


compensation being $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 in addition. ; j 
The Canal Zone is a military reservation and is 
administered by the War Department; is fortified 
_ and occupied by a garrison in addition to the civilian 
employees of the Canal and railroad. 
' The civil population of the Canal Zone by census 
of June 30, 1924, was 27,143, of whom 7,805 were 
American (men, 2,368; women, 2,636; children, 
2,801). Of these, 2,037 men and 327 women were 
- employed by the Panama Canal and railroad. he 
other employees numbered 4,275, chiefly British 
West Indian Negroes. This is an increase of 2,175 

ver the 24,968 list in 1923, and 3,472 over the 
71 listed in 1922. The increase was due prin- 


AMERICAN SAMOA. 
\.REA, 57.9 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1920, 8,324, including 266 Ameri- 
cans of the U. 8. Naval Service. 
APITAL, Pago Pago (Isl. of Tutuila), population, 
— 8,056. 
‘overnor, Capt. BE. S. Kellogg, U. S. N. Aide and 
Capt. of Yard, Com. P. I. Wilson, U. S. N. 
American Samoa, composed of the Islands of 
‘Tutulla, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosenga and Tau, and the 
,, ‘uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
_* possession of the United States by virtue of the 
ipartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 

_ in November, 1899, accepted by the United States 
- Feb. 13, 1900. The census of January, 1920, gives 
it a native population of 8,068. Pago Pago is the 
most valuable harbor in the South Pacific and 
; ty in the entire Pacific Ocean. It was ceded 
bv 1872 by the native King to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. American Samoa 
_is extremely valuable in its relation to the expansion 
of American trade in the Pacific. 
American Samoa ts 4,160 miles from San Fran- 

cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 
miles from Manila. The natives can all read and 
- write and are all'Christians of different denomi- 
ei nations. They are of the highest type of the Polyne- 
_ Sian race and are greatly on the increase due to 
_ the laws forbidding foreigners buying their land. 
__ Under the tripartite treaty: of 1899 the United 
_ States owns Tutuila and the other islands of the 
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by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the |. 


! United States and $171,709 from foreign countries, 


ee 


an group east of 171 degrees of longitude west | 
OF crteciamlene The Samoan Islands west of that — 
meridian belonged to Germany until the World War. 
Under the 1919 peace treaty they were taken over 
by a ‘Britain and are administered by New 
Zealand. t a es 35 ; 

‘All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three political 
divisions, The native Governors appoint the County _- 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. American 
Samoa has an area of 57.9 square miles. The chief 
product of the soil is cocoanut (the dried kernel 
is called copra). Other fruits are grewn, but not 


exported. i 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports eae 


1 
$307,873 


161,073 
220,989 


GUAM. 
AREA, 210 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1920, 13,275, 
were natives. ‘ 
CAPITAL, Agana; population (est.), 9,000. 
Governor, Capt. Henry B. Price, U..S. N. Aide 

and Capt. of Yard, Com. A. W. Brown, U. S. N. 

The Island of Guam, the largest of%the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article ! 
2 of the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10.1898. It lies be- q 
tween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and longi- 
tudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles long 
and 4 to 814 miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,506 . 
miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The in- 
habitants call themselves Chamorros, but the pres- 
ent generation are a mixed race, with the Malay 
Strain predominating. Their language, a Polynesian 
tongue, is also called Chamorro. About 10 per cent. 
speak English. Instruction in the English language 
is compulsory in the public schools. 

The total population, July 1, 1918, exclusive of . 
officers and enlisted men,of the navy and Marine 
Corps and their families, was 14,344, of whom 14,124 
were classed as “‘natives.’’ Of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation only 69 were Americans. Influenza in two & 


of which 12,216 


i 
%, 


months of that year carried off 858. Death rate per ; 
Guam is under a | 


ca 
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thousand was 17.6;\birth rate, 47.2. 
the Navy Department, as a naval station. The Gov- 
ernor is a naval officer, designated by the President. 
A marine barracks, naval hospital and station ship 
are ma.ntained. The Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company has a cable station in Guam, and cables f 
from Manila, Yokohama, Midway and Yap Islands /# 
are landed here, There is a powerful Government 
radio station here. The port of entry is Apra, 
which is closed to foreign vessels, except by permit 
from the United States Government. Apra is 
commodious, but unimproved. 

Imports in 1922 amounted to $424,411 from the 


total $596,120; and exports to $49,426 to the 
United States and $13,505 to foreign countries, 
total $62,931. 


WAKE AND THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
It is a small island in the direct route from Hawaii 
to Hongkong, about 2,000 miles from the first and 
3,000 miles from the second. 

The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacifie, northwest of 
the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable station of the 
Commercial Cable Company is established there. | 
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UNITED STATES AND LATIN-AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
In this table Latin America includes Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 


and South America, fe 
Be, RAR Imports Exports Pet. i3 t 
| ENvine | From Latin to Latin of From Latin es fo batts a 
_ * JUNE 30. America. America. |'Total America. |Totai] America. |Total 
....-.-| $167,180,295]19.67| $110,674,490| 7.94|/1913....... $442,419,973'24. 4 
198,233,744|24 08] 118,772,158| 7.98]|\1914....... 469,082,667 34-77 Moe2 Ovo eS ltas 
208,510,497|23.08] 115,132/413] 8.33||1915....... 557,413,053|33.29| 251,469,431] 9.08 
225,923,096|22.03] 115,053,595| 8.10||1916....... 760,132,729|34 .58| 411,193,859| 9.49 
256,227,244125.85| 136,615,381| 9.35/1917....... 962,860,611|36.21| 581,954,695] 9.25 
302,266,593 27 08 159,158,607 10.48 afin 1,025,160,871/33. 725,820,970| 12.24 
east 3 % Zia69'008 12°98 1,126,788,810|36.39! 826,272,958|11.99 
,176, 22 968, -82||1920....... 1,774,000, ‘ 
324,154,136|24.71) 201,912,874|12.14 192te es. PASE 300:235 ar 90 HESEMPe OTs 20.90 
i ‘ 160,024) 25.40 935, ; 
392,955,257|25.24! 242,123,502113.87 -|1,024,958,027|27 | 94 608 082038 18-36 
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om ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,” a native Eskimo or 


Innuit ‘word, meaning Great Country. 


ARIZONA—From Ariconac, “ew Springs.” Papago | 


name of a ranch in Sonora. 

ARKANSAS—Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

CALIFORNIA—Origin uncertain; may be from Spanish 
“Calida formax,’’ a hot furnace. 

CoLORADO—Spanish, meaning red. 

COLUMBIA, District oF—A poetical adoption of 
the name of Columbus; applied to the territory 
in 1791 by the Federal Commissioners who laid 
it out. 

ConneEctTICUT—Indian , ‘““Quonecktacut,”” Long River 
or River of Pines. 

DELAWARE—Named after Lotfd De La War, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay in 1610. 

FLorma—Spahish words, “Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
of Flowers (Palm Sunday), on which day_it is 
said to have been named, in 1512, by Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

GrorctiAa—Named after King George II of England. 

Hawalt—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
Cook was killed by the natives in 1779. 

Ipano—Indian words, “Edah hoe,” Light on the 
Mountains. 

IntiNo1is—Indian word, by some translated ‘“The 
River of Men. A form of the word Iliniwek. 
“Tlini” meant “man,” “iw” meant “is,” and “‘ek,’’ 
was 2 plural signification. 

INDIANA—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

Iowa—The Ioways, or Aiaouez, or Aiaouas “were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means “sleepy ones.” They 
ealled themselves ‘“‘Pahoja,” gray snow. 


Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux. 


KeEentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
“Ken-tah-teh,” meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. 4 

LovistaNsa—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
gator Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 
Louis XIV. of France. 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of France, 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 
Maria of England, wife of King Charles I. 

Makyranp—Named in honor of the foregoing. 
Queen Henrietta Marie. 

MassacHusetts—An Algonkin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning “great-hill-small place,” 
indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 

MicHIGAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 
Indians. The word means “big lake’’ and was 
applied to Lake Michigan. “Michi” 
“great,” and “gama” meant “‘water.” 

MINNESOTA—Sioux wora for skyblue water. 

Mississippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,” Algonquin word 
for river; ‘““Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 

MussouRI—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 

MonTaNaA—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 

NeEBRASKA—An Omaha Indian name for the “wide 
river,’’ Platte. : 

NeEVADA—A Spanish word, meaning “‘snow elad.” 

New HAMpPsHIRE—Named, in 1629, after the County 
of Hampshire, 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

New Jerssy—tIn 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sit George 
Carteret a patent or deed to the present boundaries 
to be called Neva Caesatia, or New Jersey. Cae- 
sarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the 
Tgland of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 

_ ministrator. Tag / 

New Mwxico—Mexico is a word derived from the 
AEC, HORS “mexitli,’ title of their national 
war god. 


meant 


' ew Yors—So éalled in honor of the Duke of York 


~ Charles II. of B nd, 


1664), who got the patent from his bro Ki 
Crack ef fneland, and sent an reaped 
and took possession of New Nethetla mds. 


named, it is said, in honor of King Charles 1X, 


Sah ree aoe. A awe 
Where the States Got Their Names. 


ORICIN OF THE NAMES OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


England, by. the patentee, Capt.’ 


‘NorTH CAROLINA—The Carolinas were originally 


Ba a aaa 8 9) 24 velit + pat bt ae 2 } 


of France by Jean Ribault, whose ex ition 
(1562) was financed by Admiral Col ey ae y 
olus’ is the Latin word for Charles. In 1663, | 
King Charles IT. granted a patent.to the land under 
the name of Carolina. tad ; 


Norta DakoTa—'Dakota’ means ‘‘alliance of va 
friends,” and is a Sioux Indian word. Koda in ~ 
Santee dialect and Kola in Teton dialect are the 
Yoot words. ° ar 

OHIO—Iroquois name, denoting great. 4 a 


OKLAHOMA—Choctaw word for “red people.” ts 


OREGON—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 

Marvin, says various origins of the name have 
been suggested as follows: Origanwm, a wild sage’ 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish. 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a river in 
Chinese Tartary; Oyer-wn-gen, a Shoshone Indian x + 
word for “place of plenty; Aura agua, Spanish 
word meaning gently falling waters: Ouragan, a 
French word for hurricanes; Wau-re-gan, an 
Algonkin word for ‘beautiful water.” a eee 


PENNSYLYANIA—Penn-sylvania, from Penn; 
Sylva, Latin word for grove or woods. Groves 
of Penn; so called in honor of William Penn, who, — 
in 1681, got a deed for the State from King Charles 
Il. of England, in settlement of a debt which th 
British Government owed Penn’s father. il 
ealled the country Sylvania, and the King pr 


it with ‘‘Penn.” = 
iscovered 


PHILIPPINES—Spanish, ‘Islas Filipinas,” di 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed i 
skirmish; Ramed in honor of King Philip If 
Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 


Porto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,"’ 
Rich Port. ‘ R sage 


RHopE ISLAND—‘Isles of Rhodes’? was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the rte a 
1644. The name of one of the islands had bee 
Aquedneck. ‘The name of Providence Planta- 
tions then gradually lapsed. ‘ alae 

SouTH CAROLINA—(See North Carolina). ' pk tal 


SoutTH DaKoTa—(See North Dakota). ~ so 


Vw neyo 
TENNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State — 
of Franklin. ‘‘Tennessee’’'is an Anglicized Indian 
word—Ten-asse, said to mean ‘‘a curved spoon.” 
Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian at Austin, ‘Texas is an Indian word ~ 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, | 
has not an Aztec origi. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes ahout the 
early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas; 
and later to tribes ranging as far west as the Rio — 
Grande, to designate a large number of tribes who 
were ordinarily allied against the Apaches.” 
UTAH—Named, after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 
VeRMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French words — 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de ee ater’ 4 
when he saw from the lake, later called after h 
green hills to the East. ie? 


Virein1a—Named in honor of Elizabe 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called b 
the “Virgin Queen” of England. \ 
pestowed by one of the courtiers, 


Sir Walter a 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of discovery _ 
in 1584. cto 


WASHINGTON—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia ~ 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second ses- _ 
sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing« 
ton because of the existence of the District of 
Columbia. ‘ 4 ; 

WEST VIRGINIA—(See Virginia) . cat : 

WisconsiIn—An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“Quiscousin” by the French missionaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was spelled 
“Misconsing,’ ‘‘Ouisconching,” —‘‘Ouiskensing.”” 
The Yankee settlers spelled it_‘““Wiskonsan,”” —_ " 
“Wiskonsin;’ but Congress changed it to “Wis- 


th, daughter s 
her courtie 
‘he nam 


consin.”® ._ ” Ac= a 
WyomIne—(By the State Historian, Eunice G., 
Anderson)—What we would determine to be the 
inost authentic publication upon the derivatives 
of the name of our State gives the following: 
“The word Wyoming was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous from Camp- 
pell’s beautiful poem, ‘Gertrude of Wy ps 
The word means ‘mountains and valleys alter- — 
nating.’ Or, as we construed it, ‘Here God has 
bent down the backs of His mountains for man fo- 
make his habitations,’ ” Phis is given by Gen. 


Freeman. 7 


° 
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: State - Mottoes, 


The motto of the United States, adopted by 
act of Congress, June 20, 1782, is: E Pluribus Unum 
(Many in One). : 

_ The mottoes of the States of the Union are as 
' follows, the date following the name of the State, 
where given, being that of its adoption: 
‘Alabama—Dec. 29, 1868, Here We Rest. 
Arizona—1863, Ditat Deus (God Enriches).° 
-. Arkansas—May 3,: 1864, Regnat Populus (The 
“People Rule). 
California—Eureka~(I Have Found It). 3 
Colorado—1861, Nil Sine Numine (Nothing 

Without God). 5 

- Connecticut—Oct., 1842, Qui Transtulit Sustinet 
-(He Who Transplanted Still Sustains). 

Delaware—Liberty and Independence. / 
4 PS onan of Columbia—Justitia Omnibus (Justice 

O De : 
lorida—1846, In God We Trust. 
ay = reorgia—Dec. 5, 1799, Wisdom, Justice, Moder- 

ation. i. 
» Idaho—March 5, 1886, Esto Perpetua (May It 

‘Last Forever). ’ 

Tilinois—Aug. 26, 1818, State Sovereignty— 

fational Union. 

‘Yowa—Feb. 25, 1847, Our Liberties We Prize, 
. and Our Rights We Maintain. 


13, 1780, Ense Petit 
jetem (With the Sword 


mspice 


Cc 
q Behold It Here). 


5 By 
_|Name of Flower.| Whom 
Chosen. 


..|Goldenrod...... Schools. 
|Sahuaro Cactus. |Legisl. 
Apple Blossom. .|Legis!. 
..{Golden Poppy ...|Legisl. 
.|Columbine...... Schools. 
...|Mountain Laurel} Legisl. 
, .|Peach Blossom. . | Legisl. 
Bee ...}Orange Blossom. |Legisl 


Cotton,” “Lizard,” ““Yallerhammers.” 
“Baby,” “Sunset,” “Apache.” 

“Bear,’’ “‘Bowie.”’ 

“Golden,” “1 Dorado.” 

“Centennial,” “Silver.” 

.«|“Constitution,” “Nutmeg.’” 
“Diamond,” “Blue Hen’s Chickens.”” 

“Hverglade,” ‘Land of Flowers,” 


“Empire State of the South,” “Cracker,” 


“Buzzard.” 
““Gem.”’ 
\“Sueker,”* “Prairie.” 
cee, .Y 
awkeye. 
“Sunflower,” “Jayhawk.” 


‘Blue Grass,” ‘“Corn-Cracker,” “Dark and 


Bloody Ground.’ 
“Pelican,” “Creole.” 
“Pine Tree,” “Old Dirigo.” 
“Old Line,’ “Cockade. 
‘Bay,’ ‘‘Old Colony.” 
..|‘*Wolverine,” ‘‘Auto.”” 
..|“Gopher,”” ‘‘North Star.” 
“Bayou,” “Hagle,” “Magnolia.” 
..|“Ozark,” “Iron Mountain,” “Show Me.”’ 
.'“Stub Toe,’”’ “Bonanza,” “Treasure.” 
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‘ a aes Be im, . se: ES 
Flowers and Nicknames. 


MOTTOES OF THE STATES OF THE UNION. 2 
Minnesota—1858, Etoile du Nord (The Star of 


Name of Flower.}; Whom 


. .|Pine Cone & T'sl.|Schools, 
..|Blackeyed Susan] Legisl. 
...|/Mayflower...... 
.|Apple Blossom. . | Legisl. 
.|Moccasin Flower} Legis. 

.| Magnolia... ...5 Sehools. 


-»-}sagebrush. ... 
.|Purple Lilac. ...})Legisl. 
Legisl. 


.~» Rose... 
C...{Goldenrod...... P 
.| Wild Prairie Rose(Legisl. 


From time to time Congress has been asked to adopt a national flower, but has taken no step to that end. 
7 a) 


NICKNAMES OF THE STATES. 


eee 


ne ne 
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the North). ~ : 
Mississippi—Feb. 7, 1894, Victute et Armis (By 
Valor and Arms). e : 
*Missouri—Jan. 11, 1822, Salus Populi Supreme 
Lex. Esto (Welfare of People Is the Supreme Law). 
4 Montana—May 24, 1864, Oro y Plata (Gold and 
ilver). ° : 
Nebraska—March 1, 1867, Equality Before the 


Law. 

Nevada—Feb. 24, 1866, All for Our Country. 

New Jersey—Oct. 3, 1776, Liberty and Pros- 
perity. ’ 

New Mexico—Sept. 9, 1850, Crescit Eundo (It 
Grows as It Goes). Te < 

New York—1809, Exceisior (Higher). 

North Carolina—1893,-Esse Quam Videri (To 
Be Rather Than to Seem). > 

North Dakota—Liberty and Union, One and 
Inseparable Now and Forever. E 

Ohio—April 6, 1866, Imperium in Imperio (An 
Empire Within an Empire). ree 

Oklahoma—Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor Con- 
quers All Things). A 

Oregon—1857, The Union. >. ; 

Pennsylyania—March 2, 1809, Virtue, Liberty, 
and Independence. . 

Rhode Island—1864, Hope. Y 

South Garolina—Dum Spiro, Spero (While I 
Breathe I Hope). 

South Dakota—Under God the People Rule. 

Tennessee—1797, Agriculture, Commerce. 

Utah—Industry. 4 

Vermont—Sept., 1866, Freedom and Unity. 

Virginia—Oct., 1779, Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus 
Always to Tyrants). 

Washinston—1853, Ai-ki (By and By). 

West Virsinia—Sept. 26, 1863, Montani Semper 


| Liberi (Mountaineers Always Freemen). 


Wisconsin—Forward. 

Wyoming—1868, Cedant Arma Togae (Let 
Arms Yield to the Gown). 

Fong New Hampshire, and Texas have no 
motto. 


ve} STATE FLOWERS. 


By By 
Name.of Flower.| Whom 
Chosen. 


Chosen. 


.|Searlet Carnati'n|Legisl. 
-|Mistletoe....... Legisl. 
Legisl. 


JB Vabteb: Seaisakr so Schools. 
...| Yellow Jessamine} Legis. 
..|Pasque Flower. . | Legis. 
.|Passion Flower. .|Hort. 8. 
Bluebonnet. .:.. 
Sek Tully a oe 
VG Red Clover..... 


“Antelope,” ““Black Water,’”’ ‘“‘Cornhusker.,” 
.|“Silver,” ‘Sage Brush.” * 
“Granite.”” 

J..|“Jersey . Blue,” 

“Mosquito.” 
“Sunshine,” ‘Spanish.’ 
OT been " 

ne orth,” ““Turpentine,’’ ‘“Tar Heel.”’ 

“Flickertail,” “Sioux.” ' 


“Garden,” “New Spain,” 


ee 
Bens 
Hominy.” 
“Lone Star,” “Beef.” 
“‘Deseret,’’ “‘Bechive,”” ‘‘Mormon.” 
“Green Mountain.” 
“Old Dominion,” ‘‘Mother.”’ 
‘ Evergreen.” “Chinook.” 
‘“Pannandle,’’ ‘Mountain.’ 
...{"'Badger,”” “Copper.” 

.'“Taquality’’ (Saffrage Pioneer). 


“ 
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New York. . 
ee 7 CEOLOGICAL HISTORY 
: ‘ 
THE geological history of New York can be traced | 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recognizable 


in the rocks of the earth. - 

These earliest rocks, the Grenville metamor- 
phosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.) are, how- 
ever, not the oldest which ever existed in the State. 

The Grenville rocks are exposed in the Adiron- 
dacks and the Hudson Highlands. They prove 
‘hat in Grenville time Northern, Eastern, and 
yxrobably Southwestern New York was under the 


iea. 

After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
gneous activity took place on a large scale and 
auge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
zabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. 

Some time after the whole Adirqndack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensel 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of Cambrian time, when organic 
life becomes first recognizable in the State, only the 
eastern margin was submerged, but toward the end 
(Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole region ex- 
cept the central and northwestern Adirondacks. 

At the close of Cambrian time Northern New 

- (York was, however, above sea level. 

In the long Ordovician period, during gvhich the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River limestones and 
the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine shales and sand- 
stones were deposited, the State was most of the 
time submerged under the Ordovician sea, except 
for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along tae 
eastern border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglomerate, 
the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone and iron 
ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and Guelph 
dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and waterlime, etc. 

During the early part of this period the sea had 

spread over only Central and Western New York, 
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DISTANCES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


= ‘ = 
=) a - . : . <“ 4 
a ao ae Saeco ieken es: | 
; elelelal sie] el2| aie] a[é 
gh a leer 28 8.175 toe: | So eo eee 
SS i ala es | MS le Rell ee 5 
| se ee ee ee ake gf Sa ee feat oe a 
eee oe 147 | 299 | 206 | 391 | 57 | 120 | 189 | 254 | 145 |.95 | 176 
tee ee YS er See 147 0 | 205 | 59 | 244| 162 | 194 | 306 | 151 | '78 | 100 | 147 — 
TRHEAIGIGED UCN Biot. rmicaen 299 | 205 6 | 164 | 72 | 356 | 399 | 388 | 76 | 154 | 204 | 206 — 
TASTE Tee arin AI pees 206 | 59 | 164 0 | 183. | 221 | 253 | 340 | 114] 89 | 139] 158 
ORE am as ea lth wanes “*7*""! Fog | 102 | 103 | 65 | 218 | 253 | 296 | 302 | 49] 51 | 101 | 120 — 
EP ACICIDERE Li Nes Copy an ee dite 570 | 123 | 111 | 64 | 121 | 285 | 317 | 391 | 69 | 140 | 190 209 si 
TEASE hoe Gy Se eee eee 200 | 51 | 154 | 34 | 208 | 213 5 | 3 100 | 55 | 98 | 124 
SHSMESUOWIEL coy ogid es vee» eae 391 | 244 | 72 | 183 G | 406 | 438 | 460-| 148 | 226 | 276 | 278 — 
RSIRSRLON Me se@e «2-0 sagas - 57 | 162 | 356 | 221 | 406 0 | 99 | 246 | 802 | 202 | 152 | 233 

BET rl CNC diay ire Gino atece's, Sister's» 230 | 268 | 327 | 279 | 399 | 307 | 370 251 | 190 | 202 } 121 
NWO RONKe tee star ae he ewes 120 | 194 | 399 | 253 | 438 | 99 0 | 309 | 345 | 265 | 215 | 296 — 

MPO TonSbUFE 64s cco wean cle 542 |. 213 | 272 | 224 | 344 | 299 | 362 | 120 | 196 | 135 | 147 }\ 166 
PURSUE Ge Aolok oncestvale ne is0 | 306 | 388 | 340 | 460 | 246 | 399 0 | 312-| 251 | 254 | 182 
Triste ee So ES *| 945 | 151 | 76 | 114 | 148 | 302 | 345 | 312 0 | 100 | 150 | 130 

Bee Baranac LiKe, ; sing sev eves ses tao | 299.| 244 | 296 | 416 | 239 | 302 | 60 | 268 | 207 | 247 | 138 

- Saratoga Springs .........-.- 38 |-155 | 307 | 214 | 379 | 95 | 158 | 151 | 253 | 153 | 103 | 184 

Bee Sura0use: .s.-- scene esr eres 145 | .78 154 i 226 202 265 2o1 100 9 50 6a 

‘Utica 95 | 100 | 2 i ee H 

a U i ~ 

% DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY TO OTHER POINTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


pe ®, iles,{ Place, . Miles.| Place. ‘iles. 
isaaro. & pa wes Apert. eis ums ow OZ0....++.--990 (Salamanca... .. + 414 ‘ 
Ballston +--+: - 146) Mabel 320] Matteawail 2-02) Owego. * + --2F eoecs Balls... a4 
7 aN GENE Wishkill Landing . 67 | Mexico... ....,308|Peetskill........ 44|stamford . 166 
Canand: ai ers at we 
Cape Vincent.... Tic 
Catskill de dana ry N 
Chatham.... 
SOs oat 
ton Springs. . 


_- Gooperstown....2 
3 Cornine 
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“New ¥ork State Statistics, 


SM ewe e: ; t “wR 
‘The Almanac presents in the following pages tables and other detailed data relating to the State of 


(By John M, Clarke, State Geologist.) 


; (From the U. 8. War Department’s Official Table of Distances; Statute Miles.) 


History; “Distances. 
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OF NEW YORK STATE. / 


while during the late Silurian it had extended over ~ 
practically all the State west and east of the Adiron-. 
dack region. be } ‘ 
The strata of the next or Devonian era comprise ./— 
the whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- ~ 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half — 
of the State. Mi es 
The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 
At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except — 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was =~ 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. Be AT, 
During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable voleanic — 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when ? 


sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced» 
into nonmarine Triassic beds. oe 

Durihg the next, or Jurassic, period the State — 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the ~ 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Islands 
disappeared under the sea. \ tae 

At the end of this period the State, which had = 
pene, eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
J eet. a A 

‘After this time in the Tertiary period thé present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in K ce 
its major features. 72 ee a 

Finally came the glatial period, which enriched _ 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during : 
which the sea came for the last time into New York — 
ie Tata into the Champlain Basin and the Hudson 

alley. bly ae 

A recent elevation has again drained these regions. 

The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted. 1 

The fault blocks seem to have reached their. 
equilibrium, but if subjected to new strains may 
settle down to new adjustments and cause earth-— 
quake disturbances. <y St 
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_ ALTITUDES OF PLACES IN NEW YORK ‘STATE. A 


} ; “(Revised in 1924 Py the State Geologist; places on tidewater not named.) : 
Feet. 3 Feet. Places ': Feet. 


eet gioloon Barracks... 266'Port Leyden,.....:-, 808 
356|/Mahopac........... 641 Potsdam. 39 
BGs Malone. St aoe ace 700 Pardy: 3. shoes se ot 


a\oye 1,178|Manlius............ 602)Ramapo 
NG eens tia « : 291|Marcellus.......... 653| Rochester 


295| Marcy... .s.<sess00 583} Rome) s.. 52. sta. 
Ae 263|Mechanicstown..... 422|Rotterdain bd 
311) Medina. ... 2.505 2% 543] Roxbury ' 
1,223|Mexico...... Beicfree ss 375|Sacandaga P: 
vleseees : *380| Middletown ., 562/Salamanca 
= RSG ci 520| Millbrook 567|Saranac. .. 
: 596/ Millerton 700|Saratoga. . 
454| Mohawk. . 397|Schenectady. 


390| Moravia. . 


343| Mountaindal 2s HOZGSclple... 2 tees 1,2 
s 7O7| Nanuet. ..5 5/252... 284/Seneca Falls. ....... 461 
 Bingha: . ao on S3L NGWark eet. aes- as 430|Shandaken........+ 1,069 
. Bloomingburg ceo y ee 432|New Berlin......... 1,090|Sharon......+... aes 
menoonyille.22.. 6... 995|New Lebanon....... 699|Sharon Springs 
, Boston Corner i 25 335 New Lisbon. .......- 1,236|Sidney......../.... A 
+ " Boyd Corn’r Res’ ‘voir 593|Haines Corners. 54|Skaneateles. 4 
Re 406| Halcottsville. . P Smyrnax 
gee wtats 1,350|Hale Eddy......... il a! Soduses. 3.3.22 os S28" Se 
583)Hamburg.........- Southfield t 


Sea syarcts ae 346|Hamilton.......... ‘ Lig 2|Spring Valley. i x 
Mi tiete aie 782|Hammond....... 3 ilfe.:. a Stamford. 
A71|Hancock..... a Sterling. . 
468)Herkimer.... ; 
869|Highland Mills 


ANtOMs:.-2-.-.s..- 3635/Houghton.......... 7 "425 Tioga Ss theta AR 

Ca Vincent Sreieiere in Oe EEUNGEN oa. . aoc pia was 21| Trenton... Ue t. cae 
eieeinstenls cle 519 hen i Oswego Z 2 

pietgeeod} LON... 2. oe ets eene Utica... .eneeeees 410 


ba 


° 


Piece ots *464| Johnstown Van Etten..........1,005 ‘ 
indy a ee 459) Kaaterskill. . #4 Warsaw ;028 a 
- 920/Keene..... ra. -_ 435] Warwick. 514 
- 1,686] Waterloo. 463 ‘| 
Watertow! 398 4 
Watkins 477 
Wells. ..... 1,012, @ 
A Se . a 201 | 
hs a mington........ ¢ . 
WR GOMLATIO n. a, nls os 2 1,114|Livingston Manor. - :1,422|Portage. ..222...02. 1 .310| Winterton peace ue 08 
; _ Dannemora. Rieerare ths 113360 PIOBCR DOVE sae ie s.atelad Ors 614|Port Byron......... 402/'Worcester.......... 1,306 a 
‘ if Peers Biveieates e. COSIUOW VLEs sca cole era BOOTE Ole CLARE. obese eye L041! Wurtsboros, ..5. 0.25 551 
i e Weis ie ict aval, Gio b SOG) LavOng cin aiacive bass 406/Port Gibson, ....... 431,;Wyoming.......... 964 } 
ste ee seen ees iy “000 Macedon........ «-- 469)/Port Jervis ...... 442/Yorktown.......... 439 ¥ 
) ~- | 


NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(C.—Catskills; A—Adirondacks) . 
Feet.|_ Mountains. 


i Mountains. 


Rites 8,085|Dix (A.) 
.4,345| Donaldson (A. 
3,216] Doubletop (CG): Tae 
4,455/B. Jewett Pras te ) 3,1 
3,903|Bast Kill ( 
. ag: (A. 3 001 ur (A.). 4 
3,565|Hmmons (A.).....-.3,5 Agere Se 4.620|Sister Kn ee 
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New York State's Forest Preserve was established 
by an act of the Legislature in 1885. It includes 
large areas in the two great forested sections of the 
State, the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains. 


The State has an actual investment of nearly | 
$14,000,000 in the Forest Preserve. of which $11,000- | to the Adirondacks in 1905 and have since spread 


000 has been spent for direct payment of lands 
purchased or appropriated and $3,000,000 for 
land taken on tax sales. 

. The area of the Forest Preserve in both the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Mountains on Jan. 1, 1924, 
aggregated 1,994,028 acres. 

Jurisdiction over the Forest. Preserve is exercised 
by the Conservation Commission, which has charge 
also of the State Reservation at Saratoga Springs, 

\ the State-owned islands in Lake George, the St. 
Lawrence Reservation, the Cuba Reservation and 
‘the John Brown Farm in the town of North Elba, 
Essex County. 

The commission has charge of the fighting of 
forest fires upon both public and privately owned 
land in the large forested regions. Sixty steel gb- 
servation towers are maintained upon the tops of 
the highest mountains throughout the Adirondacks 
and Catskills and in the forested regions of Long 
Island; all are connected by telephone with the Forest 
Rangers. Observers are on duty from April to 
November. 

Retoresting of State lands and raising of trees for 
reforestation of private land is done by the commis- 
sion. ‘Three forest tree nurseries are maintained, 
with a maximum capacity of 80,000,000 trees; 
with an inventory on June 1, 1924, of 40,000,000 
trees and an annual output of 10,000,000 trees, which 
will be increased to 17,500,000 trees by 1926 when 
seed now planted becomes planting stock. About 
10,000 acres are reforested each year. 

Trees are sold to private landowners at cost of 
production, and furnished to municipalities and 
State institutions free. 

Lum operations on much of the land within 
the park lines led to a referendum vote in 1916 for 
authorization of a nd issue for $7,500,000 for 
purchase of additional land for the Forest Preserve. 

The proposition was passed and this money has 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK. yr 


The Palisades Interstate Park comprises 36,000 


acres (1,009 acres in the State of New Jersey and 
35,000 acres in New York State). The park em- 
braces the Palisades cliffs and runs for twelve miles 
on the west bank of the Hudson River from Fort 
Lee, N. J., to Palisades, N. Y. The Harriman Park, 
which is the highlands region of the Palisades sys- 
tem, runs from: Bear Mountain, N. Y., five miles 
south of West Point, for fifteen nue a4 d rH 
“ i wns the State 
N. ¥.° The commission also o iP oacunttet 
ey nee 
ti ropriated in mone; 
e State of New York has app re Oo prepriated 
sien has rected 
mmission receive 
In addition, the con TD Be Bgl 


rive. 


17,091,030 

* In the Palisades section of the park the commis: 
sion maintains pavilions for_ picnic arties, ba’ n 
houses and poten set peak te a iehite steep 
le: craft; week-end camps fo ys; 
hundreds of individual camps are established here 


_ The State Museum is likewise known as the 

Department of Science of the University of the 

State of New York, and as such is under the admin- 

istrative control of that university. The collections 

of the museum are arranged 4 a floor a oe 
100,000 square feet on the upper 

tag hora ers apes at Albany, a he 
jons ate open free on ; .M. 

es P. NM on Sundays October 1 May 1, 

2 to 5 P. aoe The lature grants $55,000 a 

“maintenance._ . ; 
veer tof? Minersle- te sew ren ats cage 
mens is supplemen 
Boers aes New York State, probably the best 


—The collections here illustrate 
and the mineral wealth of the 


wt of Fossils—This hall includes vertebrates 
_and invertebrates. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE FOREST PRESERVE. 
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been spent, the State now owning the tops of forty 
of forty-two of the highest mountains. 
It is estimated that the Forest Preserve is worth, 
if placed on the market, $75,000,000. ~ , 
Chief among the large animals are deer and bear. 
Beaver, which had become extinct, were introduced 


over other sections of the woods. They have also 
been introduced in the Catskills. , 

in 1915, through co-operation with the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, a carload of elk from 
Yellowstone Park was liberated in the Adirondacks. 
Among other common animals there; many of which 
furnish fur, are: Fox, mink, otter, marten, weasel, 
fisher, coon, skunk and muskrat. 

The commission maintains three game bird farms 
for propagation of Mongolian ringnecked pheasants. — 
From these farms there are distributed annually 
throughout the covers of the State 15,000 live birds 
and more than 100,000 pheasant eggs. 

The lakes and streams which are annually stocked, — 
by the Conservation Commission contain brook 
trout, lake trout, rainbow trout, brown trout, large- _ 
mouth and smallmouth black bass, great northern 
pike, pickerel, perch, bullheads and many of the 
coarser fishes. th 

The commission operates twelve hatcheries from 
which were distributed (in 1923) 764,025,090 fish of _ 
the varieties mamed above, and _ whitefish, 
herring, maskallonge, tomeod and flat fish. 

The amount of game taken by licensed hunters in 
the State in 1921 as reported to the Conservation 


Commission on the stubs of hunting licenses totaled = 


1,676,844 and included: 


Cottontail rabbits, 626,005; muskrats, 192,348; — a 


180,721; gray squirrels, 


132,839; grouse or partridge, 104,865; pheasants, . — 


77,381; snowshoe rabbits, 46,986; woodcock, 23,870; 
raccoons, 19,517; jack rabbits, 21,147; red foxes, 
12,410; fox squirrels, 7,529; black squirrels, 11,067; 
greater yellowlegs, 5,588; fishers, 186; bears, 161; 
Wilson or jacksnipe, 9,847; quail, 6,078; mink, 
11,255; deer, 9,065; coots, 4,876; gray foxes, 2,576; 
rails, 2,734; lesser yellowlegs, 4,145; black-bellied 
plover, 1,424; geese, 3,276; golden plover, 1,273; 


or marten, 186; otters, 221; brant, 867. 


gallinules, 551; opossum, 597; bobcats, 226; sable ee 


under permit. In the Harriman Park and Bear 
Mountain section of the Palisades system there is 
maintained by the commission the Bear Mountain 
Inn, which is a restaurant, built by private funds and 
operated by the Commissioners for the sale of food 
at reasonable prices; a lawn plateau for baseball, 
tennis, running meets and other organized athletic 
nein a large grove on the side of Hessian Lake for 
picnic parties, benches and tables being scattered 
through this area, and swings for the children; the 


free use of rowboats is permitted for a limited Rigit hs A 3 
x 


on Hessian Lake; sightseeing automobiles ta: 
itors into the park. 

The first five-mile section of the Henry Hudson 
Drive, paid for by the State of New Jersey at a cost 
of $443,107, was opened Oct. 29, 1921. It extends — 
from Englewood to the top of the Hudson cliffs, 
overlooking Alpine. 


George W. Perkins was the President of the New 


York commission for nearly twenty years, until his 
death in 1920. The officers of the commission are: 
New York State—J. Du Pratt White, President; 


¥ranklin W. Hopkins, Vice President; George W. Per- _ 


kins jr., Secretary; Edward L. Partridge, Treasurer; 
New Jersey—Richard V. Lindabury, President; 
edward L. Partridge, Vice President, George W. Per- 
kins jr., Secretary; Frederick C. Sutro, Treasurer. 


Hall of Zoology—The animal life of New York 
is exhibited in this hall, the larger mammals in_habi- 
tat groups and the smaller mammals, birds, ae 
reptifes and mollusks in extensive series of, well- 
mounted specimens, The collection of birds’ eggs 
is one of the largest a EN pete ea oe 

ntali representative gathe! : , 
scotion of Bouany gegen SS herbarium of 100,000 
pecimens of New York plants. 4 ape 
2 Halls of Archaeology and Ethnology—These 


contain six e groups representing the customs and 
habits of the Iroquois indians in their natural state. 
The museum 0 


1 *rhe Clark Raservation near Syracuse, a tract 
of 104 acres characterized by its abandoned cataracts 
and gorges produced by post glacial waters, 2—Stark 8 
Knob Reservation, or Volcano, near Schuylerville; 
3—The Lester Park, or Cryptozoon Ledge, in Green- 
field, west of Saratoga Springs; 4—-Squaw 


Island in 
Canandaigua Lake; 5—Chittenango Falls Park, north 
of Cazenovia. 
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. New York State—Barge 


TE CANAL SYSTEM. 


(Communicated by Royal K. Fuller, Commissioner of Canals and Waterways.) 


The canal system of the State consists of the 
Erie Canal; the Champlain Canal; the Oswego 
Canal; the Cayuga-Seneca Canal; Cayuga Lake 
Inlet, at Ithaca; the Black River Canal; the Glens 
> Falls Feeder, andthe lakes, reservoirs, feeders, 
Bia” harbor basins and terminal docks connected there- 

: with. The Shinnecock-Peconic Canal, located in 
the County of Suffolk, on Long Island, connecting 
-_. the waters of Shinnecock and Peconic Bays, is oftfi- 
_. ¢ially a part of the canal system. 
What is commonly known as the Barge Canal 
- inehides the improved Erie, Champlain, Oswego 
and Cayuga-Seneca Canals. These waterways were 
' enlarged and constructed under bond issues ap- 
proved by the people in 1903, 1909 and 1915. 
‘They took the place of the old canals which had 
__- Been in existence since 1825. : 
ty The Erie Barge Canal is the main waterway and 
* extends across the State from Troy to Buffalo. 

_  Officiaily, the route commences at Congress Street, 

2. Troy, and follows the line of the Hudson River to 
Waterford, where the westward turn is made. From 
Waterford the line of the Mohawk River, canalized, 
is generally followed to a point beyond Little Falls. 

ERY Westerly from this point the new channel follows 

the route of fhe old canal in part, but passes the 
-__— northerly outskirts of the City of Utica on a new 

’ line, thence to the south of Rome and then into and 
across Oneida Lake. Passing out of Oneida Lake 

Bap the Oneida River is used to its junction with the 
‘Seneca River at Three River Point; thence through 
Z } the Seneca River to and through the Clyde River to 
Py a point east of Lyons; thence following the old canal, 
7 - deepened: and enlarged, to a point beyond Pittsford. 

Here the channel leaves the old route, crossing the 

Genesee River about a mile south of Rochester on a 

pool created by the construction of a dam, joining 

. the line of the old canal a few miles westerly, and 

_ eontinuing thence in the former channel, deepened 
and widened, to and through Tonawanda Creek, 

_ where the Niagara River is entered and followed to 

_, Lake Erie, at Buffalo. 

Pe Pi a EO Sartee Feness Barge Canal extends in a 
Seares southerly ection from the Erie Barge Canal at a 
int near Montezuma. The Cayuga branch fol- 

“lh ows the valley of the Seneca River to Cayuga Lake; 

Mh eee erourh Cayuga Lake to the Cayuga Lake 
"Inlet at Ithaca. The Seneca branch follows the 

___ Seneca River in a westerly direction from the Cayuga 

branch near the foot of Cayuga: Lake, and connects 
: with Seneca Lake near Geneva; thence through 

Seneca Lake to Watkins, with an extension to 
_ Montour Falls. 

The width of the Barge Canal channel varies 

according to the section traversed. Through 
of, canalized rivers and lakes the channel is at least 
» 200 feet wide. Through rock cuts and land lines 
‘a minimum bottom width of 94 feet has been pro- 
_ vided, and through earth sections the minimum 

width of the bottom of the channel is 75 fect. The 

~ Tocks of the Barge Canal are uniform in size. The 
ide dimensions of the lock chambers are 310 feet 

t¢ : COMMERCE BOTH WAYS ON 
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ye 3 


Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. | Tons. 
1881... .|1,652,543)18,399,932/1,171,400/43,440,343)250,96 
«1890, . |1,397,862)21,887,680)1,201,916/31,928,371/139.31 


851,098/1 
854,610)1 
see] (47,7361 

| 565,443 
09...) 647,739) 


517,761 
377,127 


366,618 


:931,884| 217,397 


7 
,366,707| 218,300) 7, 
94,704) 142,315) 6 
16,61 45 2 


3 3) 
21,659) 109,784) 8,457,531 


. The canals were made free in 1882 


jb21; ,457,531| 76,386] 7,130,947] 47, 
,006,540| 184,899/14,244'619|203,307/18,978,709| 15,229 
,397,357| 226,291|17,432,665|325,426130,377, 
TERGRHNY, ora AIPORT... «3c 435 #30) RO erate 


198,380)...0...... GSS,99GI0 hoo. 640,911 Ee oie are 
LOCATE 3 sie TEDDOA) Ay oth heres LT SES) cana oe 192,789 


LF gee ol 
in length and 45 feet in width and are capable of 


passing a barge 300 feet long, and, say, 43 feet wide. 


‘A depth of water of 12 feet over the mitre sills has 


been provided. Clearance under fixed bridges 
spanning the channel is 1514 feet at high water. 
The mileage is as follows: 

Erie Barge Canal (Waterford to Tonawanda), 
339; Oswego Barge Canal (from Lake Ontario to 
Three River Point), 24; Cayuga-Seneca Barge 
Canal (from junction with the Erie Barge Canal to 
Ithaca and Watkins, including Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes), 92; Champlain Barge Canal, 60; canal har- 
bors at Utica, BS ing, fons and Rochester, 10. Total 
canal mileage, 525. 

Hudson River (between Troy and Fort Edward), 
37; Mohawk River, 112; Oswego, Oneida and Sen- 
eca Rivers for their entire length, 99;-Oneida Lake, 
21; Cayuga Lake, 38; Seneca Lake, 35; Clyde River, 
19; Tonawanda River, 11; Syracuse Harbor, Onon- 
daga Lake outlet, 7; Rochester Harbor, Genesee 
River, 2; Utica Harbor and a short section of the 
Mohawk River, 1. Total mileage in canalized 
rivers and lakes, 382. + oe 

Practically all the municipalities along the Barge 
Canal system have been provided with docks and 
warehouse equipment. In the City of New York 
there are eight terminals as follows: 

At Piers 5 and 6, Hast River, @nd at the foot of 
West 53d Street, on the Hudson River,\in Man- 
hattan; at Mott Haven (138th Street, East River) 
in the Bronx; on the Bast River, at the foot of 
North Jane Street, Long Island City; at Flushing 
and at the foot of Broadway, Hallett’s Cove, Queens; 
and at the foot of Columbia Street, Gowanus Bay; 
at Dupont Street, Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 

A grain elevator of 2,000,000 bushels’ capacity, 
providing every modern facility for the handling of 
grain transported by canal, has been erected by the 
State at the Gowanus Bay Terminal. 

The building of a similar structure has been begun 
by_the State at Oswego, on Lake Ontario. 

Bond issue of 1903 for improvement of. Erie, 
Oswego and Champlain Canals, $101,000,000; sup- 
plemental bond issue of 1915, $27,000,000; miscel- 
Janeous appropriations, $5,338,794; bond issue -of 
1909 for improvement of Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 

,000,000; additional appropriations in 1918, 
$350,000; miscellaneous appropriations, $1,071,858; 
bond issue of 1911 for constructing terminals and 
providing freight handling facilities, $19,800,000; 
miscellaneous appropriations, $2,838,122; appropri- 
ations for grain elevators at Brooklyn and Oswego, 
$2,725,000. Total, $167,123,774. 

The canals are owned by the State and are under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public 
Works for management, maintenance, repair and 
openers under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways. Navigation is free, no 
tolls whatever being charged. The main office of 
the Superintendent of Public Works is in the Capitol 
at Albany. Branch offices are at Pier 6, East 
River, N. Y. City, and in Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Utica. 


ja NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 
YEAR.| Forest Products. Agriculture. Manufactures. Merchandise, |All Other and Totals. 


Dollars. | Tons. { Dollars. i it Dollars. 


1/11,863,021/325,775| 75,331,308/5,179,192)162, 153,565 ~ 


0} 1,879,276/769,672| 73,958,275|5,246, 102/145,761,086 


726,984) 9,161,366) 511,518)11,051,632)142,784) 2,073,468/250,436] 42,819,110)3,345, 4, 

839,191/10,697,001) 558,135)15,036,822)129,857| 1,773 6 83478 866 
805,067] 9,546,375) 472,676)15,546,609|131,755| 1,687,462/207,972] 34,857,640)3, 
690,161) 9,726,311) 597,047/15,812,570/130,406) 1,835,315|241,564] 34,613,801/3,615,385| 77,713,325 
738,793 9,255,116) 427,969/13,791,790|129,665| 1,515,638)200,472] 27,205,16013,138,547| 66,381,817 


1,640,382} 436,979)13,875,972)132,438] 1,589,118/172,665| 19,292,625|3,226,896| 57,918,! 
639,416) 648,715/17,743,782/170,584) 1,903,347/202,285] 23,531,901 3,540,907 bOBOL ATS 
606,159/22,069,011) 96,916) 1,146,417/169,258] 19,957,084|3,407,914| 63,903,970 
905,428} 449,846/15,641,072/106,371} 1,403,612)/166,061| 19,415,235]3,051,877| 54,511,509 
027,781) 447,217/13,992,062|163,871) 2,665,622/194,273| 22,405,574|3,116,536| 59,081,572 


373,099} 492,536/15,068,375]145,419 2,161,199/215,446) 25,132,370 13,07. t 
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Values were estimated by the State in 1919 ana 1920, but were not recorded since 1920. — 


198,230,615) 37,467,681)3,420, 83,478,880 


+ 16 

5 35] 36,865, ; 
352,586] 83,504) 1,056,509) 93,095} 9,463,737 2,080,850) 38:37, 901 
laa 107,058) -1,372,542/138,549 


02,741) 65,949) 1,551,673)101,543| 10,4 
42,683] 27,658! » 541,350 eeu 
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4 > merudine 4,130,000 pounds of Limburger. — _| New York State. a 
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- HIGHWAYS IN NEW YORK STATE. . <) 


The following table shows, as of Jan. 1, 1923; first, the mileage of existing roads of n Moe 
ditions, and second, the penpowed snllaeas of State and county good roads ashes BAe Ragnaros 
— —  —— ——  — —_—-_00OU 0 O)™UWwLwL . < 


1921. 


Exist-} Propo: 
CounrTY. CouUNTY. Bits ee 
ounty 
Roads. 
, Miles. 
yee St. Lawrence} 3,099} 441- (8 
ps egany Saratoga... . 202. (24) 
ees -+-| 1,487 u > Ceo Schenectady. _ 108 (6 
attaraugus. Lewis Schoharie. ..| 1,259 128 = (30 
Cayuga 1,490 (46) || Livingston... Schuyler....| 76: 95 (32) 
Chautauqua.| 1,961] 222 (66)||Madison....} 1,422) 161 (32) || Seneca..,..- 704) 109 Gh 
Chemung... 875 113 = (15) 365. (14) || Steuben..... 3,094, 314 (93) 


226 (17) || Westchester . 
22. Wyoming... 
80 (13) ]| Yates....... 


1 
14901 225 (36) 


HUDSON RIVER ICE HARVEST SiNCE 1901. 
(Compiled by the Natural Ice Association of America, New York.) 


Y 3. Tons. YEARS. Tons. Bete. Tons. YEARS. Tons. YEARS. Tons) 


——— —_—— 
1,672,183] /1911-12..| 2,262,593/|1916-17..} 2,001,150 1920-21.. 190,823 
3:549,354|/1912-13..| 2,853,120/]1917-18..| 2,537,482 1921-22.. : 
2'539,941] 1913-14..| 1,202,166||1918-19.. $2,283] | 1922-23. .|. 
1,876,502| 1914-15.. 1,988 Eas 1919-20..| 1,237,400] |1923-24. .|- 
2,206,984! 1915-16...) 1,398,591 


‘According to the Ice Trade Journal, about 24,000,- | were in 1921, in this country, 4,531 ice machines, — 
000 tons of nataral ice are cut and used each year | with a daily capacity of 231,000 tons. aay 
in the United States. Number of ice plants, 3,002; wage earners, 24,351; 

Daily Capacity of Artificial Ice Piants in New | wages in the year, $32,980,000. __ aes 
York City. Manhattan, $,230 tons; Bronx, 1,600 |~ In 1919, when the total production of artificial ‘a. 
tons; Brooklyn, 7,675 tons; Queens, 2,200 tons; | ice was 25,292,846 short tons, 15,848,566 tons were 
Richmond, 300 tons; total for city, 20,005 tons. made from distilled water, the rest from rain water. 4 

In 1921, according to the Census Bureau, 31,419,- | Of the total output (tons), New York State con- —— 
000 tons Of artificial ice were manufactured in the tributed 3,214,659; Pennsylvania, 2,513,490; Illinois, 
United States. It was valued at $161,428,000. Of 2,194,093; Ohio, 1,551,814; Texas, 1,537,828; Cali- a 
the total production, 28,404,000 tons were what is | fornia, 1,492,981; Missouri, 1,320,000. Ls 
known as can ice, and 1,264,000 tons were plate ice. Of the materials used, ammonia cost $2,658,658 
Cold storage receipts totalled $4,494,000. There ! (9,499,809 ‘Ibs.). re Sa 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN NEW YORK STATE. At” wn 
‘There were in 1922 in New York State, according Revenues from railway operations were $181,6; 
to the United States Census Bureau, 4,854 miles | 733, and the operating expenses were $131,425,717. iF 
of electric railways on which were operated 18,737 | Taxes amounting to $12,507,361, and interest and 
cars. Employees numbered 53,918, and “their | other deductions ate up all the profits and left the 
salaries and wages in the year were $83,774,920. | roads with a net deficit of $4,476,987 as against 
Passengers carried numbered 3,314,046,358. surplus of $11,550,619 in 1917. $ 


———$————_—_——————— 


jhet THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data by the State Dept. of Farms and Markets.) 


‘ 
in New York State 1,678,000 dairy Production of butter totaled 50,000,000 ‘po ds in 
foes ot which 250,000 are under 2, years old. 1922; cheese, 77,000,000 pounds. Over 90 000 — 
ofr the 190,000 farms of the State there are about | pounds of, fluid cream were sold. Production of 
31,000 farms on which no cows are kept. Probably | condensed and evaporated milk was over 294,000,000. 
most of these places, while classed as farms by the | pounds. Ice cream production was 20,7 ,000 
census because they have three acres or more, are | gallons. More than 10 pounds of milk are required _ 
really country or suburban homes, small truck | to make 1 pound of cheese. / a 
gardens, etc. Another 59,000 farms have an average New York ae received 2,277,808,000 pounds of 
of only about two cows each. The other 100,000 | fluid milk in 1922. oe 
of og have what may be called commercial dairies. | jt, is estimated that the farmers of the State _ 
iaken as a whole, those in this group have an | received about: $104,000,000 for the mili and eream 
13 cows each, but probably Jess | gelivered at the plants. In addition to this, 
than ‘of them have more than 10 cows. Of all | worth $19,000,000 at wholesale prices was sold at 
the cows in the State about one-third are in herds | retail or to retail dealers, and $6,000,000 worth te 
of 10 or less; one-third are in herds of 41 to.20;| home-made butter was sold. The milk kept at — 
and one-third are in herds of 21 cows or more. home for family use and that fed to young calves 
L o, hehaiy Product a ae Fate was worth about $15,000,000 more. a3 
ear + over 0, 2 : Ttant source of Income . 
Muetion of milk from 1,415,000 cows in 1922 was Be ge ae important sour income 


about 7,173, ,000_pounds, of which 6,148.000,000 The dairy plants in 1922 sold milk products <i 
pounds was sold. tn addition, nearly > pet ects je, at $169,000,000, of which 
peuhe milk produced was marketed as butter, and eee a Wholesert> 320,000; cream, $23,424,000; — 


markete 
314 per cent. was fed to calves and marketed as veal. | 274". epresented 5753-000. ; 
“About 8,000,000,000 ioe ateane 7S 9,000,000 The railroad freight_on a 40-quart can of milk 


600. 
: pounds was eon for butter; 600,000,000 pounds | ranges from 23.5 to 65.5 cents, according to distance 


con nilk; and 600,000,000 ped. 11.5006 ; 
5 £ + of the remaining he railroads got in 1922 about $11, ,000 in — 
000,001 foie caper eae ener than American, | freight charges on milk and cream originating in 


§ 


LN. a Y ork State—Agricilture. . 


" AGRICULTURE IN; NEW YORK STATE. 


ts } Land apres Le of Farm] eats of Ae - ea Nea: of 
4 in Lan and an farm mpl. an Farm 
r CASSEF, RS oes ‘a Farms. {in oo Be Buildings. | Live Stock. | Machinery. Property. 


) ; Number. Acres. Acres. Dotiars. Doitars. geet Dollars. 

VSO Sanaa Sak. 170,621 19,119,084] 12,408,964] 554,546,642| 73,570,499 22,084, 650,202,067 
1860...... SUITES] 196/990] 20°974'958| 14;358.403] 803, 343,593 103,856,296] 29,166, 395 936,366,584 
SROs saree cpcleses 216,253] 22'190,810] 15,627,206|1 ,018,286,213| 140:706,169] 36, 798, a0 1,195,790,552 


. ea ceveveeses 241,058} 23,780,754 17, 717,862|1,056,176,741| 117,868,283 42,592,741)1, 1216, 637,765 
f 1800. eee teste 226,223 21,961,562 16,389,380 "968, +30 1286 124,523,965 46,659; 3465 £: 139, 310, 716° 
DUD ODE tevcis sieials,a\e/6 226,720] 22'648,109| 15,599,986| 888,134)180] 125,583,715]  56,006,000/1,069,723,895 
PROUD 1 reais ob ele 215,597| 22,030,367| 14,844/039/1,184, 1s, }829) 183,090,844| _83,644/822|1,451,481,495 
POZO Gp cin ols 0is'eints 193,195] 20,632,803|. 13,158,78111,425,061,740| 313,554,695] 169,866,76611,908,483,201 

TY 
ee NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURE, BY COUNTIES. 


(U. S. Census, Jan. 1, 1920. Production covers year 1919.) 


ee 


Value of All { Value of All] Mortgage 
Land Area.| All Land | Woodland | No. of Farm Crops in Debt on 
in Farms. | in Farms. | Farms. Property. 1919. Farms. 
5 Acres. Acres. L Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. : 
eA 278,231 43,177 2,946 22,348,966 5,045,790 1,303,723 
Aes 566,280 116,205 4,405 33, 858, 077 8,737,142 | | 2,863,458 
? 1,252 184 55 2,164 pee Ue er ee $ 
384,832 90,741 3,594 25, $60, 500 5,025,768 2,323,151 
645,088 161,760 5,305 45,327,838 8,308,872 4,685,963 
fot ia 396,264 45,499 4,297 39:790,601 | . 11,295,089 3,399,927 
i 16 593,606 118,623 7,100 61,260,927 14, 983, 214 5,603,973 7? 
208,813 45,586 1,945 13,253,361 3,193,016 43,067 
512,586 100,832 3,838 31,462,669 7,228,248 ° 2,630,491 M 
445,629 116,175 3,402 27,251,036 6,514,771 1,891,959 4 
340,387 56,699 2,580 24,771,328 . 7,025,246 1,831,201 ; 
282,382 57,096 2,315 20,907,526 5,531,965 1,781,657 ; 
745,026 220,683 4,613 41,395,377 7,972,256 6,198,552 . | 
436,730 |. 80,544 3,114 40,359,813 7,672,351 2,347,525 a 
eit eRe 538,052 | . 76,325 7,486 76,454,757 14,443,343 5,533,051 % 
ae REA ict cts 310,596 135,412 1,978 12,485,761 2,887,266 69,839 : 
Se g 408,135 85,713 3,299 25,124,819 6,183,954 2,523,726 t 
196,260 67,032 1,773 8,169,17: 2,003,265 02, 
a Ren 276,617 30,847 2,8 34,935,513 8,673,472 3,342,952 4 
282,749 88,128 2,248 16,1 4,091,105 1,165,790 > 
36,441 19, 2 1,502,498 A 70,94 s 
334,277 51,012 2,849 26,965,939 5,073,254 1,777,828 i 
696,145 81,244 '| 5,151 55,165,475 10,694,423 3,766,015 
Tira ape Lele 54 3,394,743 264,692 47,150 i 
437,208 100,680 2,952 25,563,852 5,405,997 2,625,860 ; 
353,170 51,978 899 38,431,615 9,019,989 2,488,061 
362,459 53,413 3,597 32,102,629 8,232,807 2,374,460 
359,877 31,247 5,174 72,359,346 16,234,914 651,096 : 
227,035 24,120 2,015 19,067,537 4,712,742 1,146,414 $ 
Bede: aio' 59,353 11,814 935 61,845,951 355, 07,347 i 
1 2 5 b 93295) Le old dl een ; 
289,691 16,459 4,068 51,160,342 11,695,797 3,684,480 7 
611,634 97,524 6,233 51,402,377 10,520,340 4,572,094 y 
429,881 47,135 5,652 35,333,050 14,112,780 4,407,906 : 
Tae 3 48,568 4,062 44,990,42 12,747,923 3,858,903 4 
350,268 59,880 591 47,320,946 7,525,416 3,810,3 a 
230,877 16,772 2,579 35,155,435 711,602 2,670,491 >| 
462,522 100,325 5,539 36,204,292 7,776,688 ,066, 5: 
573,287 117,134 .770 36,384,652 8,571,422 3,107,526 : | 
113,010 40,864 767 11,337,096 »202,917 55,762 
95) 565 29,370,135 2,900,813 71,560 ? 
a 307,630 65,800 3,078 18,767,441 ,986,600 1,162,172 q 
- Richmond... . . 4,230 121 3,838,015 451,171 12,287 ] 
Rockland..... 40,140 13,104 831 10,793,693 751,549 848,987 { 
St. ( p 1,047,151 tar 7,652 74,559,121 13,582,476 5,835,490 : 
ae S 6,846 3,178 19,376,885 ? 1,365,950 
102,542 14,210 983 8,652,919 1,682,247 11,83! : 
FERS 344,841 66,176 2,791 19,141,641 4,995,796 1,183,097 a 
Cet 176,002 28,163 1,639 11,362,119 3,387,547 70,072 | 
188,210 18,807 1,857 21,169,826 5,963,520 1,453,187 : 
759,364 158,717 6,132 43,546, 5: 14,805,641 3,358,798 : 
159,249 52,566 2,476 51,276,046 034, 2,124,257 : 
414,541 178,703 3,5 29,340,952 ,069,336 494,807 ; 
281,272 58,819 2,541 16,205,266 3,948,127 1,387,821 
253,781 38,592 2,550 20,681,178 5,002,918 1,661,586 
798 149,604 4,311 37,156,983 8,422,139 3,107,549 { 
214,215 107,960 1,564 7,538,481 1,465,894 269,89, | 
434,167 92,366 3,334 24,891,849: 6,997,123 1,888,88 
346,205 32,471 4,980 50,836,415 13,910,864 5,557,229 
104,022 22,627 538 47,713,867 .281, 1,614,370 
ee : 349,728 58,26) 3,165 32,413,229 8,835,601 1042,314 
ae 219,520 198,613 30,081 041 21,907,279 i 1,779,742 
Total, State! 30,498,560 | 20,632,803 | 4,160,567 | 193,195 | 1,908,483,201 417,046, 864 145,533,268 


ene (Poe gee land area of the State is 30,- The land in farm was valued 

yeaa 0 acres, of which 67.7 per cent. is in f: farm, 1920, and $707,747,828 in wed at SUBS, BBS EBay 
as against. 72.2 per cent. a 1910. Farm buildings were valued at $631,726,182 in 
Peisie ot ei) 5 farm land improved | was 63.8 1920, “and $476,908, 001 Ngee as $9,879 in 1920, 
“per cent ared 

in 1910. eon DEE, RE and $6,732 in 1910." Tt was $3, 811 in 1980, 85.047 

The average size of a farm was 106.8 acres in 
1920, and 102.2 acres in 1010. The average value aes pee in a farm was $4,106 


in meee and $3,283 in 
The average amount of eaateon land on a farm ‘he average value od taaites on 


was 68.1 acres in 1920, and 68.8 acres in 1910. $3.2 270 in 1920, and $2,212 in 1910, ge bie fs 
vA 


SMe apne includes farmers with count 


; } The numb of farms ike amount of reported mortgage debt on far 


c ry ae YORK Betes CHIEF CROPS. 


Oats. — nk 
Bushels. | Dollars. 


WHBAT. i 
GE es eet eee 
' Acres. 1 Bushels. { Dollars. Acres. 


1910... .<3~ 25,000]3 355,000| 8,414,000] 8,077,000{1,320,000|45,540,000|19,127,000 
Told. 2222. 712.000] 345,000) 6,728,000) 6.397 000 oe ee ooo 
1913. 527'000|15,020,000|12,166,000] 340,000} 6,800, 6,324, 1275, 000 0.000 

50,000 22, 550,000]18,716,000| 360,000] 8,100,000] 8,748 

34'200:000]18'876,000| | 475,000}11;875,000]11,994,000}1,340, 
21;000,000|23,100, 00,000} 8.400;000]14,112;000|1,206,0 
20'000/50,332,000| 420,000] 8,820;000]18,522, “090 1,200;000}42'000, 

800,000|28,800,000}50,400,000] 430,000) 7, $40,000|16,856,000|1,260,000|51,660,000|43,394,000 

762,000|32.766,000|54,392,000} 464,000] 9,753,000|20,969,000|1,008,000)25,704,000)21, 334,000 
DOPE ss 767,000!3 680,000|35,589,000 Z, 10,203,000 17,856,001 900|1.0 059.90 00]40,772,000 27, 17,000 
POSii.. 2: For p00] 36.208 000|20,58 94.000 91137 -000 01249 O}L ie a 
1992. 6425 798,000128,329,000|23,513,000 
LOBR. 5 owv.- 758,000124'559,000)24,559,000 


BUCK WHEAT. — 
Dollars. Bushels. | Dollars. _ 
1,896,000} 286,000) 6,864,000 
2. 000 


Acres. 


ent ey 125 ed 48,000) 3,179, 
171,000] 3,762,000 95,000 2,280,000 


170,000 Z 00} 1,962,000 
806. 000 
854,000 


58000) 945.000) 860,000 
Se 
POTATOES. 


Acres Bushels. Dollars. 
395,000 40,290,000 19,339,000 
375,000 27,750,000 24'975,000 
360,000 38,160,000 22,133,000 
360,000 6,640,000 21,312,000 
367,000 53,215,000 23,415,000 4 
355,000 22,010,000 18,048,000 2, 
320,000 22,400,000 35,392,000 047, 
400,000 38,000,000 9,400, 25,00 
380,000 37,240,000 45,433,000 75,000 
310,000 33,790,000 48,996,000 ,000 


ooo 000 40,625, 000 47,938,000 

0,000 33,990,000 36,709,000 
340! ‘000 37, 400,000 22'440,000 100 
323,000 39'729,000 37,743,000 919, "690,000 


The 1924 chief crop > yields in New York State { potatoes (white), 39,401,000; Foren (tame), Rea 

were estimated on Sept. 1, by the United States | tons; timothy hay, 1, 838,000 to 
Department of Agriculture, as follows. in bushels— Apples, 3,869,000 bls. Ba Py 2,301, 000 pu.; 
855,000 bu.; grapes, 76,579 tons; beans, 


16,000; spring wheat, 253,000; oats, 31,- | pears, 1, 
er B00” ies, 6921, 000; buckwheat, 4, 806,000; ! 1,715, "000 bu.; tobacco, a 300,000 Ibs. 


wma Wide 
Som Oo 
G0. Lon 


ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS BY NATIVITY AND RACE, Toad evi bins 
iE eee ee 
— ~~ Val. of Land COLOR np DY WNAtiviry hans in ae os jam 


R AND sd 
we RACE. & Buildings. oR RACE. 


oR 
eet OC Se Pears Sy 
Acres. pei “ Age. eraiceHe Acres. Donan, 
nites a. 2,803 }1,425,061,74 oum of bi 
ye aero? ie WAS: oot 103, 14a 14, 380,528 
9,928]1,422,302,205 OLA. Sons ess +805 876, 
Te 344937 1,195, "858,216 FRSA G)'2 0 3 «ve dhe ts 2 128,725 11,352,755: 
2,245,691) . ‘226, rye "989 | Scotiand . tate 48,335 14,170,975 
101,3 7,869,721 | Sweden. 79,488| 6,263,675 
358, 23°582'370 Switzerland. 44,332 3,198,540 
48,085 ,443, _ Other count: 140,782] > 12,601,205 
230,919 25,785,526 Colored farmers 875 2,699,535 
27,405 4,380,340 Negro... 19,995 1,558,950 
455,30: 839,504 Indian. . 22,747 4 ae 
69,123 433,040 | Japanese 121 173,100 | 
631 99 Chinese... ...-.<-+-- 3,000 


22, 
24 4,148,236 | _ 
ry of birth not ee as follows: For 1920, 2,892; for 1910; 3 
50,784 (56,821); “100 to 499 acres, 87,3 


ver val 3 
if $24. 34 4 in 1900, $32. 8 a 1840, 8, at ae |e (92 ‘eile 500 to 3. aeres, 999 (1,104); 1000 te 3 


ures : under 
acres ane 0. to ihe HOWE: BEET lin 190 Was S145,503,208, 8 against $97,809.8 is 
15,885); 2 20 ' to 49 acres, 27.267 (31,042); 90 to 99/ in 1910, x 


+r 
_ 


valued at more than $50,000,000 a year. Though 
the Commonwealth lands yield no gold or silver, 
there is much iron, which has been mined for 150 
years. = 
The ores are widely distributed, including magne- 
tite in the Adirondacks and southeastern highlands; 
hematite in Central New York, represented by the 
Clinton beds; and limonite and siderite in Dutchess 
and Columbia Counties. j 
Mine operations are in progress at_present in 
‘Essex, Clinton, St. Lawrence, Orange, Oneida, and 
_ Wayne Counties. The output of re is worth over 
$7,000,000 a year. 
Zine is mined in St. Lawrence County, and to a 
_ lesser extent in Orange, Sullivan and Delaware 
_ Counties, the total output exceeding $1,000,000 a 
year. 
ies There are no coal beds, but $6,000,000 of petro- 
- leum and natural gas are produced yearly. The 
oil comes from Allegany, Cattaraugus and Steuben 
Counties. | 
ae Limestone and clay beds yield’ 5,000,000 barrels 
: veal of cement. 


Bult. 


‘alc and pyrite are mined in St. Lawrence County. 


New York State—Minerals; Manufactures. 


ta MINERALS AND MINING 
The minerai products of New York State are 


IN NEW YORK STATE. 

Gypsum is mined in Erie, Genesee, 
Counties. jms ‘ x 

New York possesses the largest salt mines in the | 
country and its production is equivalent to about 
Pree te of all the salt consumed in the United 

tates. - 

Salt making is one of the oldest branches of the 
‘mineral industry, carried on continuously since 
about. 1790, when the Onondaga salt springs were 
first utilized by the white settlers in Central New 


ork. 

The brine salt industry in that section is no 
longer important, the discovery of the rock salt beds 
in Onondaga, Genesee, Wyoming, Livingston,» 
Tompkins, and Schuyler Counties in the latter 
decades of the last century having opened the way 
to the exploitation of these resources. 

Livingston County produces all the rock salt, 
which is obtained by underground mining through 
shafts over 1,000 feet in vertical depth. ~ 

Elsewhere, the salt is brought to the surface in 
the form of brines by drilled wells into which fresh 
waters are introduced and then pumped back after 
saturation. > 

‘The salt beds underlie several thousand square 
miles, constituting one of the great natural re- 
sources of the State. : 


-| * 
and Monroe 


: > 
__PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE, 1919. 
< Estab-| Wage , Value of Estab-| Wage | Value of 
* InDuSTRY. U'm’nts} Earners.| Products INDUSTRY. l’'m’nts} Earners.| Products 
, bat BY Set ee ee mani Rafat oe [cnr ae at | alee 
Num-| Average | Thous’nd Num-| Average | Thous'nd 
ber. | Number.| Dollars. ber._ | Numbder.| Dollars. 
hota aye -| 49,330} 1,228, 130/8,867,005||Gloves & mittens, leather. 219) 5,510 »763 
Mgaast'- 30a, geal Sae-enal caueton ane fruits, vee" Bis] #'833| 36836 
Seen 886,984||Canning, pres., fruits,veg. ,835 : 
px GK 544,054||Perfumery & cosmetics... 179) 2,462) 25,499 
. 268,318)|House-furn. goods, n. e. 8. 185 2,771 467 
i, 256,038 | Automobile repairing... . 999 6,197; 25,310 
i ia 252,109||Pickles, preserves&sauces. 107 2,714) 25,097 
et 251,688 |Iron & steel forgings..... 30 4,081} 23,514 
233,207|| Varnishes.............. 51 1,037} 22,114 
195,377|| Hats & caps, not felt, &c.. 349 3,514) 22,028 
; 01 2 ‘ubber 190,476||Copper, tin, sheet-iron wk 647 3,847] 21,831 
_ Electrical machinery, ete. 179,973 Instruments, prof.&scien . 132 5,49 21,165 
‘ 1 .D.e.8.| 1,890]/' 28.096] 165.718]| Worsted goods.......... 2 ; 
_ Millinery, lace goods,n.e.s 165,718} | Worsted goods : 14 4,464) 21,111 
Tobacco, ‘cigars, cigarettes! 163,105|| Typewriters & supplies... 36 400} 20,985 
Flour & grist-mill prod... 155,272}| Agricultural implements.. 40 4,626] 20,421 
Printing & pub., bk.& job 149,124||Optical goods........... 101 6,130 ,09' 
utomobiles........... 140,722||Steam fittings, heat’g ap.. 36 5,114] 19,931 
DMRISOOS <0. cs Sec ac .890| 134,219)|Hats, fur-felt........... 42 ,088} 19,888 
ti é& wood pulp...... 17,571] 129,381}|Buttons......0.......... 243, 6,568} 18,698 
- Confectionery &, ice cream’ 15,615] 110,069||Lumber & timber prod.../ 849 5,49 18,415 
Shipbuilding; stdel....... 25,987| 103,461||Druggists’ preparations. . 98 2,210) 18,0 
eUCMITNITO 2c. clos ce. 22,062] 100,785|| Woolen goods........... 25} = 3,348) 17,546 
 Tronésteel, wks.,roll.mills. 17,901 ,593||Hat & cap materials..... 86 1,731} 16,731 
MeTAguorSs, Malt... ke 6,81 99 :467|)Corsets., «0. iva wenn 74 3,882} 16,604 
Leather, tan'd,cur’d,fin'd. 7,056] 98,095|/Phonographs& grapho’nes 32 1,876) — 16,552 
A SE SR 12,136] . 97,852|| Hardware: . 0... ene 100 3,977 15,64 
NEAR Z 730| 91,910||Plated ware.>.......... 21 3,048] 15,077 
y hotographic materials. .. 11,616} 89,664/|Smelting&refin’g, not ore. il 186} 14,762 
© Chemicals... ......... 687} 88,102||Dairymen's, &c., supplies. 34| 2,450) 14.700 
Cars & cons., repairs, &c. 30,427] 82,791|}|Toys & games.......... 192 3,625] 14,685 
PPBUIIROONS We. eke 81,683|| Boxes, wooden packing... 162 2,772) 14,652 
Food preparations, n. e. s. 5 77,336||Chewing gum........... 15) 1,007; 14,497 
Automobile bodies &parts 70,415||Cars& repairs by elec. co's 5 5,656] 14,369 
_ Gas, illuminatingé&cheat'g. 69,339||Feathers & plumes...... 191 *3,200 14,311 
Ns eR eee 67,401||Bags, paper, not pap.mills 23 1,289} 14,072 
66,562]|Cutlery & edge tools... .. 69 4,467] 14,052 
57,958||Trunks & valises........ , 158 1,950} 13,977 
67,123|| Hats, straw... 2... ae 79 2,593 13,912 
53,261|| Musical instruments,mat, 36 ,141) 13,569 
- Boxes, paper & oth.,n.e.s. 53,164 Marble & stone work. ... 436 2,640 13,509 t 
Tron & steel, blast furn.... 1,602|| Mattresses, &c., n.e. 8... 224 1,636 13,473 
50,844||Ice, manufactured....... 132 2,138] 13,309 
49,441||Glass 19 929 2,996 
eae 49,076 77 2,354) 12,948 
48,718 157 3,031} 12,386 
46,489 244 1,428 9,58 
45,792 27 593 9,561 
44,694 115 2388 o 384 
) ‘Paints... . 44'130 37 497| 9,336 
_ Tinware, not elsy 43,313 il 1,574 9,24 
- Musical instrum’ts, 37,979 16) 1,728 9,099 
35,951 1,799 8,984 
34,709|| Brick, tile, fire-clay prod.. 118 3,246 8,813. 
33,033] |Signs & adv. novelties... 172 2,172 8,442 
30,949||Awnings, tents & sails. . . 192 984 8,403 
30,863||Coffins & undertakers’gds 39) 1,641 8,29 
ee Se 30,544||Pens, fountain & stylo. ..}, 27 1,538 8,242 
30,322] Firearms. .....-..0..0.6 7 4,049 8,181 | 
29,822||Pumps, steamé&oth. power 20) 1,787 8,09 
28,551||Glass, cutting, stain’g, &c| 175) 1,822) 7,952 
27,893)| Liquors, vinous 29) 370| 7,679 
Leen ita 27'644||Stoves & hot-air furnaces 20| 1,773 423 
27.425|| Vinegar & cider 169 4 7228 
pase at oaG 27,032||Labels & tags. 42 1,304) 7,165 
nae: 26,877|| Wall paper, no 141.542" ~7/038- 


26,822 


Notm—n. e. 8., indicates wot elsewhere specified. 
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New Yor j State—Manufactures; Industrial Council. _ 
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F ° MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK STATE. 

wea (ety are revised and are by the U. S. Census Bureau.) Fo fe 
e. BS te of New York has ranked first since | being Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massachu- 


é 


- its manufactured ‘products, its nearest competitors ' named. 


i" 

and the us of 1904 in the value of | setts, New Jersey and Michigan, in the order — is 
= 

a, COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 


1919, 1914, 1909, AND 1899. ° 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 1 


) 


1914-]1909-)1964-)1899- 


r9i9. | __ 1914. 1909. 1904. 1899. —_|1919.]1914./1909.|1904. 
No. of estab. 49,330 48,203 44,935 37,194 35,957| 2.3; 7.3| 20.8| 3.4 
Bs, 
Persons eng.. 1,524,761 1,289,098 1,203,241 7 
<froprietors. ood 138.836 47/569 1 SEE erie ia eA 33 
‘oprietors.. oN os hee TOM ok age Albee 
axe Baas Resto 51.691 98,012 68,030| 35.3) 20.4 
avg. No.). ,228, 1,057,857| 1,003,981 856,947 7 : 
*Prim. H. P.. 2'936:530| _21356,655 1,997,662 1,516,592 1,009°981 36 18.0 
j Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. : 
Capital ..... 6,012,082,567|3,334,277,526|2,779,496,814|2,031,459,515|1,523,502,651| 80.3] 20.0 
Sal. & wages. |1,971,754,707| 873,770,946] 743,262,909) 541,160,026] 414 
Salaries. ...| "513,547,903| 242,728,935] 186,082,070] 111,145,175 TE 70 IS|LI1 6) 30: 
Wages..... 1,458'206'804| 631,042:011} 557,230,839] 430;014/851| 337;323,585/131.1| 13.2 
Contract w’k| 211,490,532] _ 71,968,120] 69,562,602} 52,784,74 
Rent, taxes..| 316.487.814| 103,560,609] 75,518,760 3°59 807 ethane yee 308 3h 
Riaterial cost|4,943,213,919 2, 108,607,361 |1,856,904,342!1,348,603,286|1,018,377,186/134.4| 1316| 37.7| 32.4 
Product val.. 8'867.004,906|3,814,661,114 3,369,490, 19212. 488,345,57911,871,830,8721132.4! 13.2! 35.41 32.9 
Rent and taxes, 1904, are exclusive of internal Superintendents and man. ers (1919), 39 rt 
' . revenue. (1914), 20,855; (1909), 18.389." Sia sti oi 


Wage earners under 16 years of age (1919), 6,288; 
(1914), .8,422; (1909), 7,819. 
Proprietors and officials (1919), 113,682; (1914): 
86,056; (1909), 78.874. 
Salaried officers of corporations (1919), 24,832; 
(1914), 16,565; (1909), 12,916. 
. PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS. 


Maile. | Female. | 


OCCUPATION. 


All occupations 


Actors, showmen........-.-..- 8,180 5,635 
‘Artists, sculptors, teachers of art. 6,248 3,843 
pA a neo ee 0,507 51 
Bankers, brokers, money lenders . 20,394 399 

/ Bar’ dressers, manicurists| 23,890 5,080 

. Blacksmiths, forgemen.......-. Ve peores oe 
Bookkeepers, HINGIS ett a he wiemis 61,239; 60,424 
Brick and stone masons......-- RU ae ee 
Carpenters......--.--- 92,300 
Chauffeurs.......-.--- 70,505 338 
Civil engineers, surveyors | Geer 
Clergymen.......---.-- : 10,303 6 
Clerks, except clerks in stores. - . 190,228] 95,208 
Glerks in stores...-.-.-.-+-++++++ :995}| 21,050 
Commercial travellers. ....-.+-- D438 27 
~“Compositors, linotypers......--- 27,894 

, hee farmers . PIS AST yaks, (4 

AG raymen, teamsters, expressmen. "i 
D z makers, not in factories. .-. 167 
Electricians, electrical engineers-. 37,078 

.. Engineers, stationary.......---- 20S <p Eee 

. Farmers, general farms......--- 130,939 4,693 
Farm laborers,.-.---.--+:--+-: 87,085 1,720 
Firemen, exc. loco. & fire dept..-4 _20,226'.......- 


- INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, NEW YORK STATE LABOR DEPARTMENT. . 
building con- \ ‘a 


Gov. Smith on June 13, 1924, announced the 
following appointments of members of the Industrial 
Council to the State Labor Department, created 
pursuant to Chapter 464 of the Laws of 1924: 

? Representing the interests of the employees: 

¥ John Halkett of Brooklyn, ‘Chairman of Board 

; of pullging Trades Unions Representatives of New 
Yor! ity; ‘ 

i “Thomas J. Curtis of' the Bronx, Vice President, 

New York State Federation of Labor; ' 

Jeremiah Ryan of ee apes Secretary of 
Central Labor Union of Binghamton; . 

John M. O’Hanlon of Troy, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of New. 

Mrs. S: 


ork State Federation of Labor: 
arah A, Condoy of Brooklyn, International 


_ Secretary-Treasurer of United ‘Textile Workers. 
Representing the interests of the employers: 
s Maxwell 5. Wreelg, of Buffalo, head of legal 
riment, } mpany; . 
“prederi H. Swan of Rochester, Vice President, 
chester Corporation; 


ML. Winchester of Albany, President, 


rinting Company; ee ; 
i ‘griedsart of New York City, President, 
B.-Altman Company; = 


‘ 


3,367,909 1,135,295 Gardeners, florists, fruit growers. 


6||Laborers, steam railroad. . 


4|| Musicians, teachers of music... . 
4||Plumbers, gas and steam fitters.. 


1||Restaurant, cafe 


Clerks and other subordinate s: 
(1919), 182,949; (1914), 145,185; (1909), 120, 
_ Million-dollar plants—In 1919 in New Y 
State there were 1,457 factories, each of which 
turned out, in a year, $1,006,000 or more of prod- 
ucts. They employed 576,925 wag 
their total production was valued at 


NEW YORK STATE, 1920. * . 
OCCUPATION. 


salaried employ 


Housekeepers, stewards 
Janitors, SEXtONS, ... 2. de. ses 
Laborers, building, general 


Lawyers, judges, justices 

Longshoremen, stevedores 
Machinists, toolmakers.. . 
Manufacturers and officials 
Milliners, millinery dealers 


Painters, glaziers, varnishers..1.. 
Physicians, surgeons............ 


Policemen 
Real estate agents, officials..... 
keepers........ 


Retail dealers 


Teachers, school... . 
Telephone operator: 
Trained nurses 


William F. Kenny. of Brooklyn, 
tractor. 


‘The Industrial Commissioner and Chairman of _ 


the Industrial Board. of the Labor Department act 

as Chairman and Vice Chairman respectively of 

the Industrial Council. an 
In making the appointments, Gov. Smith said: 


“T believe that a council composed of representa- — 


) ministrative problems confronting the Labor 
partment, but in 
of legislation affecting working 


ereto, but in addition 


that it did not have under the former law, and that ‘ 


is on its own initiative to recommend te the Com- 
missioner such changes of administration 3B) after 


eousideration, may deemed importan' 


necessary. ; : 
-“Phrough the Council both employers and labor 
| will have continuous and_ direct contact with the 


‘Labor Department. and with the officials in charge 


of its administration.” 


PER CENT, INCREASE. © 
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$4,906,493,770. — 
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_New York State—~Manuf 


| MANUFACTURES, N. Y. STATE, BY COUNTIES, 1919, 


0 y Wage ~ Value of ey 
County. | Earners. Wages. | Products. _ County. - : zeS. i ; 
Th a, : Av. No. Doilars. Dollars: : Av. No. Dollars. . Doliars. 
iy, é tena 458, 7 ,867,004,906||New York....] 386,907] 502,042,13913,525,574,539 
t The State 1,228,130 1,458,206,804]8. Niagara 2088 27,907,816 154931808 
22,667 22,865,486 92,535,173)/|Oneida....... . 5 as Ns , , 
1,462}. 1,498,596 10°258°750 Onondaga..... 37,372 43,956,653! 197,884,282 


20,036] 23,658,433} 114,975,501|/Ontario....... 4,213 4,462,847| 21,841,71 


: ;935,774||Orleans. ...... 835 :513,078 70,0 
. Gayuga....... 7,520]  _ 7,182,084|  42/417,600]|Oswego....... 9,631] 9,567,799] 57.5971552 
y Phontaacun.,. 18;416,174| 95;340,353||Otsego......_- 2,809| 2,782,788] 14,779,098 
Chi 10,898,229] 42'877/330||Putnam’. 7.2 ~! 211 27.665 846,681 
23116,556| 18,937/294||Queens. ...._. 47,222} 54,282°704| 331,285,294 4 
2,083,920] 12,839,580||Rensselaer....] 19/772] 16,329,768] | 95'478°912 4 
4,560,692| 25,208,572||Richmond. ..-| 17;886| 24,606,665] 103,899,099 
3,890,287} 19,196,486||Rockland....; 4,412]  4,812/453]  23°733°753 ( 
1,613,852] _ 12'466,985||St. Lawrence. . 6,534] 7,456,404]  63/937.364 , 
9,687,735] _50,771,181||Seratoga...... 7,364] —_7:681.667| 43,953,521. 
1247182583] 772/004/066||Schenectady...] 21376] 28°603°637 107,551,189 
1,687,716] _ 9,830,752||Schoharie....- 596 468,412] 219837751 
23298:174| 12700483 897 897,965] . 4,914/669 
8,328,125] 59:978/811]|Se: 1,970]  2,002783] " _8/473;345 
3,557,226| 23/962/265 8,018] 8,575,489] © 33/507,060 
1,198,196] 5.154860 ,624{ 2.681.204] 12'9987107 
244'580! 551 3.909} —2,604'280 


85,754 580! 
15,326,459] 69,249'236 


.673,200} 50,238,995 
201,232,510/1,184,973,144 6,498 6,030 602| 28,492,619 
+758,562 12,426,248 3,916 3,123,628; 15,744,988 
2 230] 13,779,090 4,919 4,793,567] 26,459,659 
3,523,005] 18,736,449 3,167 2,895,562! 19,521,145 
Ns tasan ta 73,331,824] 376,414,571 27,988] 31,190,318] 248,305,554 
Montgomery. . +745, 71,889, 3,120 2,767,581 15,675,220 
Nassau. ..... 3,100 3,567,496' 20,762,108 574 465,588 3,688,542 


ew York State—1915, $12.85; 1916, $14.43; | $28.15: 1921, $25.72; 1922, $25.04; 1923, $27.24. 


WAGE EARNERS IN FACTORIES IN CHIEF CITIES OF NEW YORK STATE. 


eit : *% _ Wage ToT. VAL. OF PRODUCTS. Wage TOT. VAL. OF PRODUCTS. 
iu Ciry: Earners, City. Earners, }———————__________ 
neue 1919. 1919. 1914. 1919. 1919. 


Dollars. Dollars. 5 Dollars. 
2 Newburgh..... 
22,474, Niagara Falls. . 
N. Tonawanda 


2 Average weekly earnings (all employees) reo ieee $16.37; 1918, $20.35; 1919, $23.50; 1920, , 
in 
t 


, 


| 
me t) Be ‘ 13/384'213 i 3 4: 34,868,489 ‘ 
8 17'961/429 % '062] 106,531,182 ‘ a 
92,831,693 : 


39,929,850 
30,490,235 
3,914 


Beas mR: 284,272 
Yonkers. -' 11,932 67,222,673 


4 
y i wt ILLITERACY, NEW YORK STATE. i 2 
_ Asccording to the census of 1920 there were, then, population 10 years of age and over the perc age of . ] 
_ 425,022 illiterate persons 10 years of age and over in | illiteracy was 5.1, which showed a diminution ange ? 
the State of New York, “illiterate” meaning unable a bikes = go Was SO 5 
- to write. Of this number 16,150 were native whites Statocthan fa Ee eaart st eA ees) pe 3 ae 
of native parentage, 12,256 were of foreign or mized | fo. the rural population and 5.5 for the urban.” 
parentage, and 389,603 were of foreign birth, The By counties the percentage of illiteracy ranges from 
_ bun ber of illiterate Negroes was 5,032. In the total ' 8.4 in Clinton County to 0.7 in Allegany County. | 
s ILLITERACY IN NEW YORK STATE CITIES OF 25.000 OR OVER POPULATION, 1920 ; 
f a : = ; 
AE } Forcigicy,  catecce:. a mea Fy cl netoo eee 
City. Total Per Born Ciry. Total Per Son : 
i Mlliterate.|Cent .| Tliterate. Hlliterate.|Cent.| literate. 
Albany: oy ....5..0--.| 2,918 | 8.0 2,582 | 
_ Anisterdam 000025551] -2'011 | 776 eee a6 1 a76 | 
| Auburn. 1,401 | 4:7 109 | 4:4 035 | 
ee 4 2}935 | 7.5 2,869 
re 1,059 | 3.7 907 
ve 10,871 | 4.5 10,531 
ae 1,88 9.0 1,301 
on 3,549 | 5.0 3,350 
eS ari dy § as 5,607 | 4.0 5,158 
Soc. ary} i 016 |/Troy... 1,611 | 2.6 1,413 
Sone ance | 6.2 | 270,788 ||Utica. .. : 4,832 | 6.4 4,627 
RoR eA 26,202 | 4.5 22,020 Watertow --| — "756 | 2:9 "568 
see yserl 140,810 1/775 | 1357358 IF pers oa 


rsThe percentage of illiteracy in the total population That the youn, i : 
_ of New York City 10 years of age and over is 6.2, | Yi i n less illiterate than try Sag City of New 
wie een on nt, decrease, sinee 1910, ce it by ene te Ga ee Ree beast rte 
8 6.7, ve white the percentage is | 9.4 per cent. of the females 21 years of age and over 
Rees he foreign-born white, 13.8, and for the | are illiterate, the péreentage of illiteracy in the 


\ population 16 to 20 yeana of age is but 1.0 


2 
* 4 
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infully Employe 


Me clue be Ntomber Ca d 


ios See pee: 3 ’ 
UMBER OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1920, 
ro ; "— (By the State Industrial Departnfent.) ine oe 
. 4 - : _ : eS v5 
Be Se + . ol) Ne ¥, Stare. Cities oF OyHR 100,000 PoruLATION. i 
ef * : ‘Per ’ 
" Number .| Cent. 
¥ eet - a | 
¢ All oceupations: 3,367,909) 74.79)1, 
1,135,295), 25.21 
' rpital eh Peres vee ciel oo 215.343/134 304 pets 
Agriculture. forestry, eee, 215,343/134,104]77,304)41,405|3,051,885 
a husbandry: Men.........-- 305,505 
WOMERS . moo ne vane oe eee mere 9,269} 2.94 
Teta Naty See see Ss 314,774|100.00 
Extraction of minerals: Men 7,435] 98.49 
WOMEN. foe. os 5 ise as one 114) 1.51 
TPR pate + hue eed ~~ ; 10 
ahepuleairag. ahd mechanical ee each Pes mind mesh oa es St 
industries: Men......:----- 56,506|31,464]15,044| 952,46 
Women 15,903 3,7 i F 3 
Total 72,409|36,345|18,751/1,195,871 
Transportation: 370,154] 91.71 307 7,197| 6,281 2,70 
Women 33.420] $.29| 23,012] 511) 1,8 "741| 578). 2 "aos 
Total 403,574|100 .00 
Trade: ..| 505,254] 85.44 12,644] 8,546] 4,362| 392,462 
1 Women .-| — 86,080) 14.56 54,098 5,593) 2,812] 2,041 4395 (4 aeriged # 
fatale 2% 7. se See 591,334| 100.00 396| 7,468| 28,017| 15,456|10,587| 4,957| 459,7 e 
Public service (no pespisded a's ss Fe PY ‘ee sat 
sified): Men. . Yr 98,691! 98 .32 72,0: 
“WOMED. .)...-- esse eeeese- 1,683| 1.68 
POURS. ews sweweee acs = ece 
Professional service: Men..... 162,195 3, 
Women... ...-- seer eer eeeee 126,569 2,150} 1,42) 
. Rotale yegew ass ee vse: 288,764|100. 3,973| 13,018| 8,123) 5,201| 3,465| 201,847 — 
, Dom’stic & pers’n’l service: Men 209,493 F y 2,496| 6,961) 3,975 2,760 1,222) 167,037 
an Women. ......--see eee eeeee 263,468 . 3,592] 11,350| 5,768) 4,457 2,480 184,314 
PP ReBotalsio. Sc xe Wes <p dee” _ 472,961|100. 6,088] 18,311] 9,743] 7,217] 3,702 351,351 — 
Clerical occupations: ,Men....] 303,178] 53.49 4,354| 14,151| 7,638) 4,553) 3,558) 252,070 
: GIMER:. «.. ols stecie woe gece sees 263.588| 46.51) 184,598] 3,788 14,124| 8,732] 4,614| 2,773} 21 629 © 
WOtAhes Aone Sec te eee ee: 566,7661100.00| 402,414 8,142| 28;275| 16,370 } 
Number of women in trade unions in bis re native whites of native parentage; 909. 
New York cities, in 1920—New York, 96,162: males and 409,574 females are native whites 
Albany, 1,043; Binghamton, 144; Buffalo, 3,732; | foreign or mixed parentage; 1,287,071 males and 
Niagara Falls, 56; Rochester, 9,550; Sch nectady, 309,297 females are foreign-born whit F2RGTL 
515; Syracuse, 481; Troy, 1,213; Utica, 469; Yonkers, males and 49,294 females are Negroes; 1,662 males 
24. and 371 females are Indians; 4,706 males and 5 
Of the 4,503,205 persons in gainful occupations | females, Chinese; and 1,760 males and 102 fema/ ? 
in the State, 1,089,675 males and 366,593 females | are Japanese. ‘ 
: PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN NEW YORK STATE. “ 
New York ranks first among the States in number of publications and in average circulation. a 
a TOTAL. | ENGLISH. FOREIGN LANGUAGES. — 
Casts, be a ee / pebisteie 
PERIOD OF IssuB. /| “Year. | Aggregate Aggregate | Num- ‘Aggregate + 
: Number.! Circulation. |Number. Circulation. ber, | Cireulati , 
OPAL. «Uc o« se sbey 1919 70,027,248 1,739 °| 66,243,068 219 3,784,180 +5 
oj 1914 58,443,376 1,902 54,854,795 226 3,588,581 © 
1 1909 43,953,617 | 1,753 41,656,507 200 2,297,110." 
aily and Sunday..... 1919 11,388,399 204 9,230,595 2,157,804 — 
roe . “i 1914 791,295 228 7,314,886 2,476,409 | 
1909 8,211,248 228 6,358,818 51 1,352,430 
es: ' . a 
7 ! mi- weekly and tri-| 1919 378,217 27 318,584 6 59,633 
‘ Sy nae 4 1914 364,733 43 313,814 13 Loe 
1909 250,403 45 206,203 11 44,200 © 
" Tah MARGE EO eS 20} 15,433,740 810 14,741,473 92 692,267 
hala s 1914 9,872,226 903 9,248,099 103 624,127 ~— 
- 1909 6,756,243 881 6,338,749 94 417,494 | 
Semi-monthly.....-.-:| 1919 766,146 31 750,646 6 15,500 
a ~ 1914 2,817,779 48 2,808,579 6 9,200 
a 1909 187,784 184,484 3 3,300 
Pe a | oe. 
; aie gre sike Cees wiels 39,847,749- 571 39,513,734 44 _ 334,015 
ee Oy “oi iol ao etiog2 | 585 | 33,271,436 | 37 377.526 
nes 1909 25,635,615 486 25,251,499 35 384,116 
f ASE Enaba ng Lod 1, 212,997 96 1,688,036 4) 2524060) iam 
All other ..| 1919 peieesi | 95. | 1.897.981 6 20400 
: ) - 2,912,324 2,815,754 95,570 
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Tae a WOMEN’S WORK AND WACES IN NEW YOR STAT 
14 (From data compiled by the State Department of Labor.) rer te ee A ee 
~ One woman out of every four in New York State nie ie Pag ontney tendency both in vk 
works for wages. — ew Yor st —up- a eee A f 4 
"There. are twice as many gainfully occupied|, Median weekly earnings ete ee ee 

2 i ‘ factory industries were $15.25. ey were i | 
- women in New York State as in any other State in New York City and $14.25 up-State. Median ! 
in the Union. _ 4 weekly earnings of women in the mercantile in- 
_ In’ the last ten-years the number of women gain- oe were ae ae es! ee $17.25 in New 
fully employed has increased 9 per cent. a ity and $12.25 up-State. - 
, edian weekly earnings of women in the four 
er ere ceca Woulent (WHO: OOMEIDUte £0 | Fctory induabriawNOamor Kon fort sirle were $16.25. 
he economic life of. the State. _ a They ‘were $18.25 in. New York City. and $15.25 
_, Within certain limitations earnings determthe the up-State. Median weekly earnings of women in 
‘food they ,eat, the clothes they wear. the mercantile industry who worked full time were ‘ 

_Harnings and hours to a considerable extent | $16.25. They were $18.25 in New York City and 7 
letermine the health of the body, and determine | $12.75 up-State. e é 4 
also the contribution which this group of citizens From 1913 to 1923 the rise in median earnings 
is able to make toward a-better social order in New York State, in the four factory industries 

: i combined, had been from $6.25 in 1913 to $11.75 
7 women, and of 208 mér-| in 1918 to $15.25 in 1923. In the mercantile in- 
th 28,823 women, form | dustry the rise throughout the State had been from 
$7.25 in 1913 to $11.75 in 1918 to $16.25 in 1923. J 

In New York State in 1923: more: than one- t 
quarter of the women in the four factory industries } 
and almost one-fifth of those in the mercantile . 
industry earned less than $12; approximately half . 
the women—57 per cent. in the faur factory in- { 
dustries and 49 per cent. in the: mercantile estab- f 
3 ie, women mercantile employees | lishments—EARNED LESS THAN $16; $25 or more were 
included in the study. the earnings of 7 per: cent. of the factory and 13 
‘orty-eight hours or less was the scheduled work per_ cent. of the mercantile employees. y 
week of over one-half (56 ol cent.) of the women The maximum yearly wages, based on the 1923 
- in the five industries. Th schedule was in effect | payrolls submitted to the State Labor Department's 
_, for 74 per cent. of the women in New York City | Bureau of Women in Industry were: 

i Lame Sopner cent. of the women up-State. | Confectionery, in New York City, $793: outside 
_ The actual hours worked varied considerably | New York City, $741. ‘ vie 
* rom the scheduled, but those establishments with Paper boxes, in New York City; $871; outside, 
scheduled hours of forty-eight or less had, in general, | $767. 

More stable employment—showed a greater pro- Shirts and collars, in New York City, $1,001; 
portion of time work—than establishments | outside, $793. 


on 
the longer scheduled week. Tobacco, in New York City, $1,066: outsid 
wae higher rate of pay for full time work in estab- $793 am = 


shments with scheduled hours of forty-eight or| Mercantile, in New York City, $949: outsid 
8s, than for full time work in establishments with | $663. & nek hai: 


ee ESTABLISHMENTS AND WOMEN EMPLOYEES STUDIED, BY INDUSTRY. 


Es EAE Bee 


= tater 


} 4 
\ |Torau Sratp.|N. Y. Crry. ; {Toran Sprare.(N. Y_- Crry. | 

Wo- Wo- Wo- 7 

Estab-| men |Estab-| men INDUSTRY. Estab-| men |Estab- is ' 
lish- | Em- | lish= | Em- lish- | Em- | lish- | Em- y| 

ments. | ploy- |ments.| ploy- ments.| ploy-._}ments.} ploy- 

ees. ees. ees. ees. ‘ 

Bests Par eet 2 aa ad dee nse fasts hee oD ; 

wiht sso ria 567 |59,060] 270 |34,577}) Paper box........) 106 | 4,324 57 | 1,935 "d 
ao aarone 198 Ut = ee and collars..| 101 |14,008 35 23et | 

5 Nid : obacco......... 

cen 63 | 3,971! 39 1 3,086 sie! Sans pepe eee 4 
OVERTIME, BY INDUSTRY. | 
fi NUMBER AND PBR CENT. OF WoMEN WORKING. . 
Rees eos 4 
ae Inpusrey. No Hours 


ne FULL Time. SPECIFIED. 


rt 7 

t No. | i. 
is sve industries...|Total State........ 59 35,352] 59.9 16 
BP iat 24,131! 69.8 5.0 

O ; 11,221] 45.8 5 : 4.1 
‘Mercantile... Total State... 28,823] 23,903 47 

a New York City. °..] 21/868]. 18'902| 83° 5 i 45] 012 
ns om Outside N. Y. City .| 6/955] § 5'701 0.03 
\ 


ed Se 30,237] ~11,449] 37, 48. f 
12,709} 5/92 : : i 
17,528] 5/520 

foe 3 1,743| 44.0. 


onfectionery. : 


, 0 

1,464| 47/4 5378] 44.7 zh 

ee 279] 31.5 | 566] 64.0 0.8 
Paper box,.....|Total State........ 4,324) 2,192 50.7 | 2,008] 46.4 

ea 1,932] 1,077| 55.8 "776| 40.1 3) Ot 

iss 2,392) 1,115} 46:7 | 1,232] 51.5 1] 0:04 

Shirts and collars|Total State. ....... 14,008 é 7,897| 56.4 982! 7.0. 

ba) ty....-| 2,351] 1373] 5974 472] 20.1 400|17.0 

+ City .} 11,657} 2/977] 25.5 |. 7,425] 63.7 821 5.0 

hp Suias. vu Mpegs. ; 3,164] 39.9 2,752| 34.7 385] 4:8} -1 } 
ty. ..-| 5,340) 2/015] 37.7 | 17805] 33.8 303 : rei 30'S 
2,594) 1/149 9471 36.5 82! 3.2 | "4161160 


* Ghila labor in New York State—In 1020 out | sexes, i 

ar OG 2h ’ es, the percentage of children .at wor: " : 
¥ ot 532,343 males in the State; 10 to 15 years of age, Of the males, 18,341, and of the formate ites 
» (29,382 were at work; of 527,292 females, 10 to- 15 WO orking Gieeee er to 18 years 

- years of age, 20,464 were at work, Counting. both | attend conti - * OF nee, ph 


, wes 
nuation schools, 


? 


eo 
+8 


fay 5 
+ Ss 


5 


b 
t 7 
_ ‘There were 1,780 death claims filed wita tae New 
York State Labor Department’s Bureau of Work- 
_ ™en’s Compensation during the year beginning 
_ . October, 1923. and ending September, 1924. Of this 
_ number 1,058 were in the New York City District, 
a 231 in the Buffalo District, 2-2 in the Albany 
: District, 155 in the Syracuse District and 124 in the 
Rochester District, 

In almost all of these it was claimed that the 
death resulted from injuries arising out of and in the 
course of employment and such disease or infection 
as may naturally and unavoidably follow therefrom. 


FATALITIES BY CAUSE, OCTOBER, 1923- 
SEPTEMBER, 1924, INCLUSIVE. 


inNUMbe&R OF DEATHS. 


Compensation District. 
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eaths in Industry; Hudson Bridge; Playgrounds. 


_ INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN NEW YORK STATE. " 
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Se ft abe bod YORK CITY DISTRICT. > et 
e New York City District reported 1,058 claims _ 
out of the total of 1,780 filed for the entire State. _ a 
The indust: classification shows that metals, ~ 
food and wood manufacturing caused more deaths 
than the other manufacturing industries. Among . 
the non-manufacturing industries the order of nu- 
aetna Se as = fatal. injuries to 
as follows: construc , ec F 
ie oes on, arto ae 
The cause classification for this district shows that 
falls were responsible for 245 deaths. Falls from 
ladders, scaffolds and other elevations took 125 of 
this number of lives. Of special importance asa 
cause of death is the plant housekeeping cause of 
falls on level surfaces due to obstructions and defect- 
ive surfaces. By the expenditure of a comparative 
small sum of money, and the exercise of proper care 
in enforcing safe practices, it is probable ‘that some of i Ms 
these 42 lives could have been saved. All of the falls 
from windows reported for the State occurred in 
New York City. Almost all of the 16 employees — 
who lost their lives in this manner were window- 
cleaners. hint 


FATALITIES BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, S 
1923-SEPTEMBER, 1924, INCLUSIVE. ; 


MeEiuObes yo 8 8 2 <b 25 
13 
9 IN DUSTRY. 
3 
: ae 31 7 
Hoisting apparatus. | 4] Stone, clay, glass... . 
Handling gbjects.. . . 15 LS ri eae 
Explosions, ete..... 2Sile WOO $5 eg 6 co ¥S als 
( Explosions.......- 5| Leather and rubber . 
BUTS: teis ds 4] Chemicals.......... 
Electricity ....... AS) PEO 4-08 Tyo uc 
OWE . helen adh = 6-8 Lp Printing...25.55...) “TSt Toe a) eats 
Power work. machs.. 2], TeRueRs fo pa ste k 
Poisonous substan Oil) ClOCDING 5 cs tees 
Falling objects. ..... G7 1006 7)5.25.- Sater 
Power trans. app... . 1} Construction ....... 
; Stepping on or strik Transportation. .... 
ing against objects . 2| Public utilities...... 
DIPOWUINE &. 4 xcis «65 Sit Trades 7) 0.5 fen > 
Animals..........- 2 Pp BeRvied st oo. id ee 
De es ee RO ee 
‘Sint 4 is oe See Sepa 1} Agriculture. ....- Ba se 
Miscellaneous...... 18} Public employment.. 
‘ Indefinite. ........- 18} Not reported....... 
(2 A ree’ 155 All industries...... 
\ 
4 BEAR MOUNTAIN-HUDSON RIVER BRIDCE. ‘Y P 


The only highway bridge across the Hudson River 
ty south of Albany is the one 344 miles north of Peeks- 
kill, which extends from Anthony's Nose on the east 
side of the river to Bear Mountain Park on the 
west shore. 

The By was opened to public traffic on Novem- 
ber 27, 1924. It had been dedicated the day before 
with the unveiling of a bron.e tablet by Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, widow of the railroad magnate. 

The last rivet in the suspended span was driven 
; Oct. 8, 1924, by former Gov. Benjamin B. Odell of 
yg Newburgh. : 
| Total length, 2,252 ft.; length of span, 1,632 ft.; 

f diameter of cables, 17 in. 
d Width of roadway, 38 ft.; width of each sidewalk, 
5 ft.; number of wires in each cable, 7,252; height of 
r towers, 350 ft.; clear height above river, 155 ft.; 
* steel in bridge, 12,552 tons. 


The cities of New York State have practically 
doubled the number of their playgrounds and 
recreation centres and the amount of their annual 


programs. 
4 B00 ulation or more which do not report play- 
_ gsroun systems. 5 i e eee 


PLAYGROUNDS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In | manca, Saratoga Springs, 


The suspended span is the longest in the worl ee 
On the eastside of the Hudson, the bridge is 
approached from the Albany Post Road by east 
at Annsville over the road leading toward the St: 
encampment, thence over approximately 34 miles 
of road which the bridge corporation constructed, 
this being a modern concrete highway. 1 Oe 
This new highway constitutes an interesting piece _ 
of work, having, for the most part, been Diasted 
out of solid rock in such a manner as to avoid acci- 
dents on the main tracks of the New York Central 
Railroad, almost directly below. ee 
On the west side of the river, the bridge con- 
nects almost directly with the road leading from — 
New York to the Storm King Highway. re 
The capacity of the bridge has been estimated’ 


to be 5,000 cars per hour. RY 
E. Ro President of the Bear ¥. 


i land Harriman is 
Mountain-Hudson River Bridge Company. 


7 


The annual investment in recreation has increased 
from $602,353.53 to $1,074,959.19. ra 

New York cities which have taken up the develo) i 
ment of recreation as a community asset include: 

Albany, Auburn, Ballston Spa, Batavia, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, Chatham, Cohoes, Corning, Cort- 
land, Coxsackie, Dunkirk, East Hampton, mira, 
Geneva, Glens Falls, Gloversville, Herkimer, Hornell, 
Hudson Falls, Ithaca, Jamestown, Lackawanna, 
Lockport, Mechanicville, Mount Vernon. New- 
burgh, New Rochelle. 

New York City, Niagara Falls, Olean. Oneonta, 
Ossining, Oswego, Port Chester, Pow ne bebe 
Rensselaer, Rhinecliff, Rome, St. Jo! Ne, Sala- 

Solvay, Syracuse, Tarry- 
town, Troy, Tuckahoe, Utica, Wappingers Falls, - 
Watertown, White Plains and Yonkers. a 
- ‘A county Recreation Commission is promoting 
recreation throughout Westchester County. 


POPULATI 5 AN OF NEW? YORK STA: e, 
‘In computing the Ieoeniae from 900" to 00 for | ad th 1,982; tH A As 


SU TIES? 
i aie Erie, 1.305: 


certain ep unties the population of Indian reser- nklin, 1 253; Genesee, 465  aeehe 337; 


vations 1900 has been deducted as follows: Onondaga, 530 


he fe Paes ae ae 
NTY. on on 
Shawna ed. 1920. 1910. 1900. 


Albany 22.625. jose 353.1] 173,666 
Yeganyy.c.ech. obs 5.2). 41,412), 
PPOUK ide tec asides 17,854.0]. ee ee Peete Foor errno 
oome.....- 61.1} 78,809 
Cattaraugus 53.1| 65,919 
Cayuga. 92.8 10! 
ie Chautauqua, 107.9} 105,126 
* Chemung 161.8 54,652 
- Chenango . 39.1 35,5795 
oF COUALON 22506515 + es 5 4 43,89: 41.8 48,230 
i Columbia.......... 60.5} 43,603 
Cortland ;'........\ 58.9} 29,249 
Delaware........- 29.5 45,575 
- Dutchess......-.-- f 805 A 113.8 7,661 
MKIO sibs e wes yess 5 2 613.8| 528,985 
6 Bsse¥.0.s. es. dik ee 17.4 458 
Franklin..........- 25.9) 45,717 
Oe AN UItOM. . 2+. 87.1 44,534 
_ _, Genesee 76.6) 37,615 
a Greene. 40.1 30,214 
4 Hamilton 2.3 +37 
Herkimer 44.5 56,356 
Jefferson 64.6| 80,382 
- ings: ree 28,427 .5|1,634,35 
BR Gch gvere as Bes eee 
wine Painastoa ttethe. a: Ske es 3 ‘ 
4 HW - Madison..........- 60.8; 39,289 
a en E\steehiie iis! =\'s $i F : ee 
4 ontgomery....... y rg 
Re nF ie sae Beet ate 460.3] -83,930) 65,448]... .....). 1,-2.2]. ewes 
New York......... 103,822 .9|2,762, 
iy Niagara. . he 227.4| 92,036 50,4 
Oneida 146-3) 154,157 i 
Onondaga 309.2 .298 104,183 
Ontario. 81.1] 52,286 45,10 
: 143.7} 116,001 80,902 
é 72.3) 32,000 27,68 
@ WoOsWepO.. os. 650.5. ¢ 73.5| 71,664 77,941 
BO RGTSEBO. vale's ole <0 < K 45.8| 47,216 95 
SPT RICA: «65 ssp. 233 46.4| 14,665 15,420 
* NMOBIS (ais ee oi. 4,343.0} 284,041 73,803 
-Rensselaer......... 170.6] 122,276 99,549 
- Richmond......... 2,044.4 9 33,029 
Rockland.......... 8.9) 46.873 25,213 
, St. Lawrence....... 32.6] 89,005 84,826 | 
" Saratoga. . 72.9} 61,917 51,529 
¥ Schenectady 530.9} 88,235 21,347 
_ Schoharie. 33.2 85 33,340 
Schuyler 39.0) 14,004 18,989 
» Seneca 73.6 26,972 27,823 
‘Steuben 57.7 3,362 67,717 
Suffolk 119.8] 95,138 46, : 
_ Suilivan..........- 33.1} 33,808 34,550 
P VORB. ieee eldeeee 46.6) 25,624 30,572 
-Tompkins......... 74.1| 33,647 33,178 
1 Rc oreeet 65.9 78 84,075 
| Warren... see. ceee, 36.2] 32,228 22,592 
oo ashington 53.6] 47,778 49,568 
ROMO VEU OG. fiw cee ses 7 81.5 50,179 47,710 . 
+ Westchester,....... : 768.8] 283,055 131,348 
* Wyoming.......... d 50.4) 31, 29,164 a 
 Yateb...ccnee cece. 48.5| 18, 19,595 
“ The State. ....)....-. 47,954|10,385,227 217. 919,113,61417.268,89416,003,174|5,082,871 4,382,759 


pircaveouet *s Original name was Tryon, which was formed from Albany Count; Sy —Wash- | 
ington was Sriginally’ Chatlotte, formed i773, y County tn 17% ash: 


COUNTY SEATS IN NEW 2onk STATE, 


OUNTY. ounty Seat. | OUNTY. ounty COUNTY. ounty Seat. 4 
——— | = cist ee eg oe ei 7 
‘Albany.........|Albany. Herkimer. Richmond. . Richmon , 
paegany - at Ramon. Watertown. Rockland... Noe city. : 
Bronx. Bronx Boro, prook n Boro St. Lawrence Canton. . 
Broome. Binghamton. 3 wville. Saratoga....... Ballston Spa ] 
5 Cattaraugus Little Valley. . |Geneseo. Schenectady... .|Schenectady. | 
gaye TA Auburn. . |Wampsville. Schoharie Schoharie. 
haufauau: .|Mayville, Rochester. Schuyler....... i a 
Chemung......- Elmira. Fonda. MECB.. 2. 6s ss g 
. Chenango...... Norwich. Mineol Steuben........ 7 
- Ciinton........|Plattsburg. Manhattan Boro.||Suffolk,......-.< & 
' Columbis,.......|Hudson. Lockpo uiivan.,...6.. 4 
Cortland. ea Cortland. NOR, a ae i 2 
' Delaware...,...|Delhi. Syracuse. Tompki: 3 
* Dutchess....... Poughkeepsie. Canandaigua: Ulster. ah Poe , : 
Brie.........--|Buffalo. Goshen Warren 7 
RIBEORCE Es foe ons Plizabethtown. Albion. Washington , 
Franklin, 2222). Malone. Oswego. Wayne......... be 
Fulton......... Johnstown, Cooperstown. Westchester 
foe eM tei ah patayie armel. Wyoming 
SA amaica, |¥at Se Oia oar 
5 Hamitton. eh keten Lake Pleasant. ‘IProy. 


There were in 1920 is nee York State 032 ti 
Beach, es i tN, towns, 59 ¢ , and 475 incorpora Villages. 


of the 1 ey % New York 
50,000 Hee 95,000; 3d class, in Jew, York’ State até of aver’ 475,000 inhabitants; 2d), olais trom 
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he LISS ey ar ee 
ss New York State—Population. 
IRBAN AND R 


URAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 
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Schenectady . 
Sehuyler. 


1S 


Pras 


eee oO 


q ; : 1920. 1910. | 1900. i PER CENT. OF | 
* ts CLASS OF PLACES. No. of; Popula- |No. of; Popula- |No. off Popula- ebineadeaceinna 
. F - |Places.| tion. /{Places.| tion. ({Places.| tion. 
4 ‘Cities and viliages hgh 3M 148/7,185,494 122)5,298,111 
,000, abitants or more. 47.3 
,000 to 1,000,000 inhabit’ts 1} '506,775}.<... : nt eaies eed pg gots ae rite ey th 
100,000 4 623,369] 6.6] 9/6] 8: 
3:6] 3.3]. 
3.7) 4. 
5.2] 4. 
a) ie Be 
i 17.3] 21: 
Villages less than 2,50€ i} "352,294| 3.3] 43% 
Otner rural territory... . : ~-.«-|1,575,826] . . 13.9] 47: 
Total population 10,385,227! 20... 9,113,614! EES ES 
URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, NEW YORK STATE, BY COUNTIES. 
4920 ghey 1 
20. IN ToTaL 920. 
CounNTY. Pop. 
Urban. | Rural. |1920.;1910. 
Whole State..... .8| New York.........|2,284,103]......... 
Minany te. 7 webs .3] 83.4 eo ete 
, Allegany. .....5.5.; -6 -6 
PERTINS Soces = o «gcc sl (AOS OIG: Sane os 2 POR. .5 5 1G: stele ee 22,90: 30,648 
Broome. ... -6 eae Sr 
Cattaraugus ‘3 fea 
Cayuga.... -5 5 % 
Chautauqua 9 “ i 
Chemung,........- 3B AEs cee IR : ae ae bo 5 
Chenango.......... .6| 20.9||Rensselaer......... 7 L 
GABOR. ese oo ale .8| 23.1|/Richmond,........ Re, cases 0 
3 ert 16,642 7.8 
-7| 12:3|\St. Lawrence....... 3.4 
-7| 47.6||Saratoga.........-. Solty 
9 
chy, 
oO 
5 
7 
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WATTODS 5. ii, sa's «diet 
Washington 


Cots ORC 


tag 
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ae 90 wo 
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Yates 
All other counties.|......... 


33.127 34.11 16.0 
“All other counties’ means Hamilton, Putnam, and Schoharie. 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN CHIEF CITIES OF NEW YORK STATE, 


For New York City, see elsewhere. ; o ¥ 
Total Can- 4 


Nae 


: Foreign-| Aus- |ada—j} Eng- | Ger- | Hun-} Ire- Po- | 
CITIES AND VILLAGES. ern tria. | Exe’pt] land. |many.j| gary. | land. | Italy. | land. 
White. French 
17,63¢ 338 598| 1,057) 3,068 87) 3,139} 3,403) 1,414 
0,368 25 252 5: 588 104] 1,440) 1,23 
121,53! ert 5,617 Ore Seg 2,736 Poe 16,411} 31,406 
11,415 1 258 972 185 133] 1,807 7 
a 10,696 333, 287 721) 1,379 104 969| 3,748 343 
\ 457 195 2 665 946 9] 1,325) 2,512 
, 17,886 566| 4,359] 1,624), 650 48 74C| 3,881] 2,670 
t Dewees 3,6. 71 415 361 480 33 
. Port Chester village........- 4,758 181 66 217 249 32 381] 2,143 228 
Pougi ke spsle.... J. see ees 5,53 281 145 3 84 98 686| 1,279 602 
PRDGHONTEI Ss ose, seiner ce +.] 71,321] 1,536] 9,317] 5,980] 10,735 398| 4,385] 19,468) 4,59 
HILO S. AaWyneealeras i 254 401 211) 2,462 6 
20,496 60: 7| 1,883) 2,074 580] 1,25(| 5,378) 4,316 
32,321 8¢8] 3,116} 2,321) 4,751 145| 3,814] 6,756) 4,571 
11,483 254 425) 1,162} 1,154 36] 3,369] 1,412 87 532 
23,25 886} 1,267 055 52] 1,437] 8,435} 4,091] 1,034 


257 367 2, , 
25,7001 2,917 529| 1,796] 2,102: 1,162! 4,140] 4,507 2,568] 1,987 


3 JAPANESE AND CHINESE IN NEW YORK STATE eae Pe ne og 
- Chinese—Albany, 60; Binghamton, 21; Buffalo, Japanese—Albany, 4; Binghamton, 8; Buftalo, 1s; 
109. ie We City Manhattan, 3,862; Bronx, 146: | N. Y. City—Manhattan, 1,931; Bronx, 66; Brooklyn, 

- Brooklyn, 811; Queens, 160; Richmond, 63; total | 250; Queens, 52; Richmond, 13; total in the five 

' in the five boroughs—5,042; Rochester, 42; Sohe- | boroughs—2,312; Rochester, 7; Schenectady, 9; 
nectady, 79; Syracuse, 13; Troy, 29; Utica, 32; | Syracuse, 2; Troy. 3; Utica, 5; Yonkers, 29. 


Yonkers, 28. 
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; FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN N. Y. STATE, BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1920, 
oe eee pred HE ea se 


Italy. ined Russia. 


PEROOMEN Noe ex'aes 4s 
ie al Ad ee 
CAYUZR...secceeseceies 


Chatauqua.,...-.+++++ 
Chemung... 5 


Clinton. . 


DEG: cls rcts( s/o.0.0 5/065 
ISSOE oa «ts Ris jaa) atein vie 


Genesee. 
Greene....... 


Hamilton...........+. 
 Herkimer...... ele e/ejele 
 Jefferson..... bene eens 

Kings... ... cece eee 


seer eeeee taeenee 


Lowe earn neeneee 


Montgomery 
ABBA ic cascivaeees Ave 
New York......... ne 
hy * Sati ees eeerollaar meee, 
tb eae wialehela wate 


SRUMNAMOS, 5. 6G seus « 
” Queens Seer ite @a'b,cie0le 


Rensselaer.........-6- 


- Seneca. POAT hca.0 0's 
PATTON ins se eh daie ees 
SULT i 0.65 4 oe 0's oe.e'e's 


Tompkins............. 


STATE TOTALS FOR THOSE NOT IN TABLE ABOVE. 


_— OF COUNTRY OF COUNTRY OF COUNTRY OF * 
IRTH. No. BIRTH. No. BIRTH. No. BIRTH. No. 


a — - | 
aha a ee aiels wi ao88 Finland. ........}| 12,504||Norway.........]27,573]|Switzerland......| 15,053 
Belgium......... 5,300||Erance. .........| 32,179||Roumania......: 40,116||Syria...... ie Mes ve 
Cannas (French) ;| 15/560]!Greece. .........| 26,117||Scotland. ....... =| Sieae Wa! Palos chip well ore 6,763 
OE eases iac. t.0 16% 3,136||Jugo-Slavia...... 8,547||South America...| 6,446||West Indies (excl. 
Czechoslovakia. . || 38,247||Lithuania...:).:|12)121||Spain...........] 12,548]| Cuba & P. Rieo)} 6,396 
Denmark.........1 14,222 Netherlands. . |. : 13, 772\\Sweden......... 53,025 é 
FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN N. Y. STATE (1920), BY AGE GROUPS. pis 
iy eS 
AGE. Male. Female. Total. AGE. Male. Femule. Total. 
Under 5 years... 3,084 3,002 6,086||15 to 19 years... 58,702 64,549 | 123,251 
Under 1 year.... 393 "340 733||20 to 44 years. 829,797 784, 897 eeateee 
6 to 9 years..... 14,030 13,941 27,9711|45 years and over 501,723 463,132 4,8! 
10 to 14 years... 33,185 321418 65,603|;Age unknown. . 2,054 1,598 3,652 


18 to 44 years...| 856,125 795,390 | 1,651,515!121 years and over| 1,318,883! 1,209,614! 2,628,407 


“CITIZENSHIP. OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN NEW YORK STATE, 1920. 


Do tae Soh st here i aba - 
ToTAL FOR~ | FOR-BORN WHITE TorTaL FoR.- | FoR-~BoRN WSITE” 
|BoRN WHiTE./21 YRs. AND OVER. BORN WHITE./21 YRS. AND ue | | 
_ COUNTRY OF - CoUNTRY OF 9 |————————_|— : 
BIRTH. BIRTH. NATURAL- 


Number. Number. Total. 
umber. 
2,786,112 37,654 34,157 19,997 
1 32,179 29,345 15,370 
545,173 27,573 25,445 11,917 
529,240 26,117 22.90) 
295,650 15,053 14,521 3] 
84,74 14,222 13,328 7,764 
247,519 +772 12,196 ,120 
51,172 12,548 10,774 F 
135,305 004 11,896 2,901 © 
111,97: 12,121 11,407 2,105 
a Sit | &ite) ier 
3.035 . 986 1,767 
k 15 45,83 oe 
3824 5,153 5,837 16,337 


RACIAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Sa ee 
MLe3 To 100 MALES To 100 — 
CLASS OF NUMBER. FEI ALES. CLASS oF NUMBER. ‘ fee : 
POPULATION. _——__________| PoPuLaT oN. © |_—————__—_ | ____—"—__ 
1920. 1910. |1920.) 1910. 1920. 1910. {1920.) 1910. er 
THE STATE THE STATE. Pe 
Total pop’ t'n}10,385,227 9,113,614; 99.8] 101.2}\All other........ 735 pi) OWE isc Sr? 
Wile: 3.5. sas ss 0,172,027)8.966,845| 99-8] 101.3 |Native white, tot.| 7,385,915 6,237, 573| 97.1] 97-5. 
Negro..... pee "198)4 83} 134,191} 92.6 91.3|| Native parent’ge| 3,668,266 3. 230,325) 98.6! 98.9 © 
EUG LE eel eae oe 5,503 6,046/104.8) 103.5) For. parentage. . 2.844, 083 2,241,837 96.3} 96.4 — 
Chinese......... 5,793 5,266|947 .6/2,519.9]| Mixed parent’ge 3,566) 765,411 93.3) 94.5 
Japanese........ 2,686! 1,247'441.5| 646.7'' For.-born white.| 2, $88, 11212, 729,272 107.41- eae | 


“All other” population (1920) included 496 Filipinos, 204 Hindus, 30 Koreans and 2 Siamese. 
is rae aes less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. are not shown. Ratio not shown where number of females: * 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
RESERVATIONS.) 1875. | Lyvd. ; 191lu. | 1yld. | LyZu. MESEKVATIONS. 1875. ; 1905. , lylu. 1915. “1920. 


Allegany 86. 1,627 832 93 
Cattaraugus... 1,374| 1,313] 1,19 Tonapaads 
Onelda.......- 139 Vii | SA ener) ae pra 

Onondaga 565 536 47i 
Poospatuc. <a SAS Gere Sl, Bas 
St. Regis. 1,2491 1,086’ 1,01° 


op Oil Springs Reservation, in Allegany and Cattaraugus Counties—4. 
Each tribe has an attorney, appointed by the Governor of the State. 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE BY STATE OF BIRTH. A 
(U. S. Census figures as of January 1, 1920.) Le eee 
Of the. 10,385,227 inhabitants of New York, | population of the State increase’ from 69.8in 1910 


6,634,469 or 63.9 per cent., were natives of that | to 72.8 in 1920, and the pene foreign born. — 
decreased from 30.2 to 27.2. The percentage Ca) ae 
State; 925, 383, or 8.9 per cent., were natives of other natives of New York increased durin ng the same © 


States or of the outlying possessions; and 2,825,375, period from 62 to 63.9, and the percentage born in 


or 27.2 per cent., were born in foreign countries. other States and the outlying possessions increased 
The percentage of native Americans in the total ' from 7.9 to 8.9. . . 
ac ae an a ee ee | 
Nativiry All NAtTivITy ! All ree 
AND Classes. White, Colored, AND Classes. White, Colored, — 
SraTe oF BirTH. | 1920. 1920. 1920. ||| Srare oF BrrTH. | 1920. 1620. 1920. 
Beeterrgruh eee sree a ee Se et ee pa a 
Total ulation. .| 10,385,227] 10,172,027} 213,200) Vermont....... 28,216 22,929 28% ae 
Sweet sal 7,985,015| 173,037| North Caroll Figaro 
Native...... ...-.| 7,559,852] 7,385,9 J 0 arolina . |. f 478 328° 
Born in: : South Carolina. . 17,050 3,943] 13,107 
New York...... 6,634,469] 6,566,130 68,339 14,583 5,031 oe ¢; 
\. Pennsylvania.... 216,102 212,452 3,65C 12,265 11,870 95 
» New Jersey..... 115,901 112,339 3,562 12,248 11,! 87 261 — 
Massachusetts. . 70,911 69,597 1,314 12,231 12,128 103 
Connecticut..... 48,162 47,028 i ie | 11,7064). 11,660 44 
Virginia oc... 44,986 13,548] 31,438) 10,797 10,370 427 
ORIG. 5 ace ee os 43,692 42,725 967|| Other States.... 114,171 98,270} 15,901 
TMiinolsy 22. it. 34,248 33,758 49( ||Other native...... ‘ 53,84: f 
. Michigan. . 25; 1247 25, '007 24( |\IForeign born......! 2,825,375! 2,786,112 29,263 


“Colored” repmiprses persuns of Negro descent, Indians, Chinese, Japanese and all otuer non-whites. 
POPULATION BY AGE.GROUPS, 1920, IN NEW YORK STATE. 
AGE PERIODS. Male. Female. || AGE PHRIODS. | Male. | Female. })AGE PERIOvs. | Male. Female, 


ears..| 511,02t| 499,261||40 to 44 years.| 356,411] 342,987|/80 to 84 years. 16,888 23,362 
Under tye ee (98,135) (Pst 3()||45 to 49 years.| 320,442) 297,016}/85 to 89 years. 128 9,452 


y .648)150 to 54 years.| 270,271) 260,444 |/90 to 94 years. 1,340 2,417 
453,99 | 448.428||55 to 59 years.|- 195,523] 192,707 |/95 to 9" years. 26- 513 
99,406] 418.2: 3||30 to 64 years.| 156,36 | 157,551//100 yrs. & uve) 35 96 
aeeruie hi gat sy je oe ig TO Uae. Age unknown.. 7,C53 4.912 
476, 94,542 || 10 d 2 62 15% LarmERS Ty IRM LT 
2 OSs 5 to 79 years. 38,443! 46,205|} All ages..... 5,187,350 [5,197,877 


SS 


438 New York Stat 


MARRIAGES ANO DIVOR 
(By the Bureau of the Census; 


‘ 


DIVORCES. 
1922. , 1916. |192341922.)1916. 


MARRIAGES. 
COUNTY. , 
1923. 


Total... .|111,387|98,367|97,454|4,448| 4,137| 3,269 


57 

10 

lil 

1 75 

850} 739) .7 23 

Cayuga.... 497 429 550) 29 
Chautauqua} 2,001] 1,727) 1,431 49 
_ Chemung... 677 589 767 22 
Chenango... 303} 265) 288 29 
nton..... 316} 362) 418 19 
Columbia... 293} 367) 400 11 
Cortland... 264 304) 225 18 
Delaware... 349 349 356) 21 
739| 748) = 757 35 

6,658} 6,058} 6,583 324 

258] 145) 279 10 

Age, 322 390 eae 

383} 354] 395 55 

330} 269} 256 9 6 

178} - 181) 263) 12 12 

26 31 C17 SAS Been (eee os 

508 485 673 12 15 

665 552 729 49 29 

ae 17,209} 16,185]15,920)1,096 595, 
3 Lewis..:... 158 16% 159 4 S228 
Livingston. . 286 220 215 pt 4 
- Madison... . 289} 312) 316) 24 il 
Monroe....| 3,501} 3,394) 3,408] 15. 117 

_ Montgome’y 533 479 589 47 25 
Nassau... .. 1,100! 940} 829' 2 20 


vt 


Divorce figures for Hamilton County are included in Fulton. 


no figures, there were no reports 


livorces in New York State 


' an * ; : ] es 
Marriage and Div 


CES IN NE 
° figures subject to final 
f The statistics of marriages were furnished by the State Department 
by the County Clerks. 


rn — STAGES 1) DIVORCES.» 


ew Ts 
H - 


rce; Mental Defectives. 
Ww YORK STATE. 


adjustment. 
of Health ta those of divorces 


a, 


1 


MARRIAGES. DIVORCES. 
1922. |, 1916. |1923)1922 }1916. 


New York 39,961] 33,338} 31,735 730 
Niagara 2 1,164) 1,179 32 v 
Oneida..... 1,705 44 
Onondaga. . 2,003 113 
Ontario.... 403 9 
Orange..... 990 41 
Orleans. .... 236 8 
Oswego. .... 639 19 
Otsego..... 333 29 
Putnam 98) 5 
Queens..... 2,352) 57 
Rensselaer. . 886 32 
Richmond. . 695 10 
Rockland. . . 298 36 
St. Lawrence 659 27 
Saratoga... 482 32 
Schenectady 944) . 44 
Schoharie... 170 12 
Schuyler. 89 1 
Seneca..... 164 4 
Steuben 791 54 
Suffolk..... 728 13 
Sullivan 237 2 
Tioga...... S06): Ot) SSKinie ek 
Tompkins Sasi 10), AY vee: 
ister, . 629 34 
Warreh 291 26 
Washington 357 ll 
Wayne..... 382 10 
Westchester. 2,816 81 
Wyoming... 228 4 
Yates.... . 146 3 


For other counties, where there are 


“in 1906 numbered 2,069; in 1896 there were 1,270. 


a . 
ay ABSENCE FOR 5 YEARS NOW A GROUND FOR DIVORCE. 


si The New York Legislature, by a law approved 
March 25, 1922, amended the Act relating to domes- 
tic relations by adding this section, which took 


effect immediately: 


- Dissolution of marriage on ground of absence— 
A party to a marriage may present to the Supreme 
Court a duly verified petition showing that the 


- husband or wife of such party has absented himself 
or herself for five successive years then last, past 


notice and 


made by 


without being known to such party to be living 
during that time; that such party believes such hus- 
band or wife to be dead; and that a diligent search 
has been made to discover evidence show that 
such husband or wife is living, and no such evidence 
‘has been found. 

The court shall thereupon by order require notice 
of the peer mtation and object of such petition to 
be published in the same manner as required for 
the publication of a summons tn an action in the 
Supreme Court where service of such summons is 
na ae such notice shall be directed 
to the husband or wife who has so absented himself 
or herself and shall state the time and place of the 
hearing upon such petition, which time shall be not 
less than twenty days after the completion of the 

ublication of such notice; and if the court, after 
fie fling of proof of the proper publication of said 
a hearing and proof taken, is satis- 


NN. Y. STATE AND CITY INSTITUTIONS FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 


State Agricultural and Industrial School, 
at Industry, Monroe County (595), originally the 
Western House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents. 
For ‘boys only. 

__ State Training School for Girls, at Hudson 
Columbia County (380), originally the House of 
Refuge for Women, 

The two above named institutions have local 
boards of managers but_are under the supervision 
of the State Board of Charities. Some of the in- 
mates were not committed as delinquents. 

State Schools for Mental Defectives—These 

are located: At Syracuse, Onondasa County, for 
boys and girls; at Newark, Wayne County, for 
girls and for child-bearing women; and at Rome, 
Oneida County, for boys and girls, 
. The three institutions contain about 4,726 in- 
mates. They have local boards of managers, but 
are under the supervision of the State Board of 
Charities. Some of the inmates were not committed 
as delinquents. 


fied of the truth of all the allegations contained in 
the peslion. it may make an order dissolving such 
marriage. 


NEW LAW ON ANNULMENT. 


The New York State Legislature, in 1923, passed | 
an act, signed by the Governor May 21 and in 4 
ede effect, amending the Marriage Law as 
‘ollows: 

Section 1. The Civil Practice Act is hereby amended 
by adding a new section at the end of article sixty- 
seven, to be section eleven hundred and forty-six-a, 
to read as follows: 

§ 1146-a. Conditions attached to maintenance of 
action to annul a marriage. An action to annul a 
marriage may be maintained in either of the fol- 
lowing cases: i : 7: 

1. Where both parties are residents of the State 
when the action is commenced. 

Where the parties were married within the 
State and the plaintiff is a resident thereof when 
the action is commenced. a, 

3. Where the parties, having been married with- >| 
out the State have become residents of the State, : 
and have continued to be residents thereof at least 
one year; and the plaintiff is such a resident when 
the action is commenced. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Letchworth Village, at  Thiells, Rockland 
County (1,642). This is an institution for feeble- 
minded boys and girls, and not for delinquents. 
There is a local board of managers, but the. colony 
Waeiaes the supervision*of the State Board of 

arities, 

Craig Colony for Epileptics, at Sonyea, Liy- 
ingston County (1,573). This institution has no 
rovision for the care of delinquents. It is under 
he State Board of Charities, but has its own board 
of managers. 


NEW YORK CITY CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 
The Children’s Hospital, on Randall's Island 
(1,260), has Sealey for nearly 1,800 inmates, 
mental defectives, idiots, and epileptics. There is 
no provision for the care of delinquents. 
The institution is owned by the City of New 


York, and is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, It is the only municipal 
institution in the State for the care of mentally 


defective. 


| ate i es ; Ah , . Pe 7 nf 
ey f 3 aos \ 2 a, we a eat 
____ New York State—Vital Statistics; Motor Vehicles. 489 — 
s __ BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIACES IN NEW YORK STATE SINCE 1900. _ 
(For deaths by chief causes, see separate table.) eas eae 
we Rates PER 1,000 Pop. Pct. o 
‘ | Estimated Mar- 
; YEAR. | Population. Deaths. | riages. Onder Und sto 


Persons 
Births. | Deaths. | Married.| 5 Years.|Tot.Dthg 4 


7,284,461 132,089 | 63,225} 19.7 | 18.1 17.4 | 39,204] 29 
; 7,471.26 131.335 5.216 | 18.8 | 17.6 | 17.5 |° 35:775 |- 27 
7:658,07 124/830 ; 68.903 | 19.2 | 16.3 | 18.0 | 31'215| 25 
7,844/882 127,498 | 73/011 | 20:2 |- 16.3 18-6 | 32:768| 25.7— 
8'0311689 142°217 |\ 74.677 | 20/5 | 17.7 | 1876 "086 | 27 
.218, 137,435 78,261 21.0 16.7 19.0 045 27 
81405.303 41,099 | 87/870 | 21.8 | 16.8 | 20.9 | 397290] 27 
8,592,110 147:130 | 92° 22:8 | 17:1 | 21:5°| 40/168| 27 
8,778,917 138.912 | 731644 | 23.1 15.8 | 16.8, | 37,941] 27 
,965, 724 140/261 | 80,080 | 22.6 | 15.6 | 17.9 | 33/278] 927 
9,140,263 | 213,235 | 147,710 | 935,490 | 23.3 | 16.2 | 18.7 | 30,848] 27 
9;294,341 | 221/678 | 145.912 | s6463 | 23:9°| 15:7 | 18.6 2156 
9,448,418 | 227,120 | 1421377 | 971427 | 24:0 | 15.1 | 20.6 | 34°787 
~9,602,495 | 228'713 | 145.274 | 92'343 | 23.8 | 15.1 19:2 | 35.596] 24 

:756,572 | 240/038 | 145,476 | 93'793 | 24.6 | 14:9 | 19:2 3,082 | 22 

"910; 242/950 | 146,892 | 91,102 | 24.5 | 14.8 | 18.4 | 33'584| 29: 
10,016,078 | 240,817 | 151.543 | 97.474 | 24.0 | 15.1 19.5 | 33.618] 22: 

& s 246,453 154,127 4 24.3 15.2 20.7 1,431 20. 
10,226,935 | 242:704 | 192318 | 94'107 | 23:7 | 18.8 | 18.4 | 37'429| 109. 
10,332;364 | 226,269 | 143/401 | 103/715 | 21/9 | 13/9 | 20.t 1048] 18: 
10,437,796 | 235,460 | 144,469 | 110,300 | 22.6 | 13.8 | 21.3 | 29,584] 20.5 

10,543,105 | 240,210 | 130,110 | 101,437 | 22:8 | 12:3 | 19:2 | 247938] 19:2 
10,650,841 | 231/363 | 138/942 | 100;143 | 21.7 13.0 | 18.8 1535 | 18.4 
10,757,144 230,891 141,048 198.443 21.5 13.1 20.2 22,528 16.0 


Stillbirths, of which there were 9,874 in 1923, are not included in the above table as to either births ?, 


or deaths. 
. DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, N. Y. STATE, SINCE 1900. ab 
PULM. HEART ANY | BRIGHT’S Dira- cL 
TouseRc. | PNEUMONIA. |VEIN TROUB.| D1sBASE CANCER. THEBIA, | SUICIDE. 
NY) ae a = | PS a ee = PNET SERS aE See 


Deaths| Rate. , Deaths| Rate. | Deaths| Rate. | Deaths{ Rate. | Deaths] Rate. | D’ths(Rate] D’ths Rate 


-6) 16,596/227.8) 15,857|217.7| 8,628}118.4| 4,871) 66.9] 3,306/45.4 5811.8 
.3] 14,660}196.2| 16,734/224.0 ,005}120.5| 5,033] 67.4] 3,026|40.5) 806)10.8 — 
-3| 14,085]183.9] 17,581}229.6} 9,035]/118.0) 4,990) 65.2) 2,859137.3] 894)11.7 — 
-2} 14,213)181.2) 18,267/232.8) 9,721]123.9) 5,456! 69.5) 3,035/38.7| 938]12.0 
.3] 17,402|216 .7} 20,804/259.0) 10,674/132.9) 5,697) 70.9} 3,041/37.9} 1,031]12.8 
-1] 14,581]177.4| 20,774/252 8} 10,413]126.7| 6,056) 73.7] 2,296/27.9) 1,219]14.8 
.9] 15,519]184.6) 21,394/254.5) 10,926]130.0] 6,168] 73.4] 2,691/32.0) 1,188]14.1 
-0] 18,104/210.7| 22,3971260.7 ,975)123.1) 6,420] 74.7] 2,603/20.3} 1,207|14.9 — 
.4| 14,852/169 .2| 21,940/249.9} 9,883)112.6) 6,554] 74.7] 2,473/28.2) 1,511/17.2— 
-1] 16,597)/185.1) 22,402}249 .9} 10,720)119.6| 7,050] 78.7] 2,313/25.8) 1,494/16.7 
14,287|156.3} 17,115]187.2| 23,299}254.9] 11,217|122.7| 7,522) 82.3) 2,433/26.6| 1,479}16.2 
14,491]155.9} 16,460)177.1) 25,290/272.1) 11,003/118.4| 7,970] 85.8) 1,963/21.1] 1,436) 15.5. 
14,007|148 2] 16,537|175.0| 26,062/275.8) 11,897)125.9] 8,250) 87.3) 1,624]17.2) 1,340 14-2 
» 14,096]146.8] 16,530]172.1] 27,261/283.9] 11,739]122.2] 8,536] 88.9} 1,853/19.3] 1,476)15. 
14,586/149 5] 15,510)159.0) 31,354/321.4) 11,308)115.9| 8,906) 91.3) 2,015/20.7) 1,516/15.5 — 
14,512]146.4] 17,209]173.6| 31,453/317.4| 11,582/116.9} 9,301) 93.8} 1,770]17.9] 1,680]17.0 
14,069}140.5| 17,314|172.9} 32,774|327.2| 12,801}127.8) 9,419] 94.0) 1,524/15.2) 1,492/14.9. 
14,795|146 .2} 18,673|184.5}] 34,247/338.1| 13,136/129.8) 9,736).96.2) 1,755)17.3} 1,441 ‘a 
; 5,052|147 .2] 34,513/337.5] 35,091]/343.1} 11,315}110.6) 9,876) 96.6] 1,776]17.4 1,302 2,’ 
: 12,814]124 .C} 17,016]165.5| 31,967|339.4] 10,540/102.0) 10,166) 98.4) 2,056/19.9) 1,294112.5 
t gl te 
11,034]105.7] 16,479]157.8] 34,3981329.5| 10,475)100.4] 10,533/101.0} 1,904/18.2] 1,185/11. ' 
9303 89.2] 10,605]101.0] 34,893/331.0] 9,442) 89.9] 11,608/105.9) 1,701)16.1) 1,423 7 , 
9,296] 87.3] 14,212]133.5] 37,746/354.4| 9,985] 93.7| 11,605/109 0} 1,449]13.6/ 1,403]13.2 
9,443] 87.8] 14,100|131.1) 39,8541370.4) 10,045} 93.41 12,184!113.3! 1,006! 9.4) 1,473]13.7 


Note— the death rate Is per 100,000 population. 

. EXPECTATION OF LIFE AMONG THE Li ane sponta IN bgthe nee Kon ee “4 
mY Fro} 10 mortali ‘ures for the 3. Of the foreign-born ans ve the a 
stare of New pati Bats I. subline cetistician for | expectation, followed in order by the Italian, the 

one of the large life insurance companies, reaches | English, Scotch and Welsh, the Germans, and the 

the following conclusions: Trish. The last have a particularly low expectation, = 

1. The several races that make up the foreign-born 4. With the exception of the Russians and Italians, = 
population of New York are variable as to their | the mortality is higher among these races living in — 


easur: i New York State than in their native country. oe 
“yng ee 1 3 dla age eames ane 5. This condition may be due to the difficulties of Se, 


_- or by the life tables. 
, : : . tion of the Russians, who are | adjustment to new conditions of life or to the poorer Fe 
or: feencatee rt Jon: the expectation of life of the | quality of the immigrants as compared with their (oa 
foreign-born is less than for the native-born of native | own people who stay at home or to a combination of | 
Parentage. both these factors. ol 


; MOTOR VEHICLES IN NEW YORK STATE. pe 
(ata by State Tax Commission, cover to April 1, 1924. Figures for City of New York are in parentheses.) 


Passenger cars, 756,732 (215,832); omnibuses, Total automobile receipts, $15,637,523.55 ($6,131, 


_ 26,127 (14,668): commercial cars, 173,035 (69,745); bi iibladiog’ exeihpin..30 taka @laeate 


trailers, 2,109 (1,039); dealers’, 4,370; total cars, in- J motorcycle fees, $47,052.50 ($20,193). s 
cluding exempts—968,942 (301,284). “eGrang total receipts from’ motor retiiblar $15,~ _ 
_ Total license fees on cars, $15,478,846.41 ($6,024.- | 684,576.16 ($6, 151,943.19). 

319.69). ee Of the passenger autos in New York ON Papel 

_ Exempt cars, 6,569 (2,577). at are in the Bronx; 81,680 in prcon a es in; _ 
‘Chauffeurs, 16,334 (9,685); chauffeurs’ tees, $79,- | Manhattan: 45,026 In Queens: 8,158 lt Fiction ted ia 


‘1 t 
“188 ($50,361). Y Of the total fees on cars, LX if 
. p . 49,295.42: Brooklyn, $2,057,584.08; Manhattan, 
$37, Ses 55,a84).° Oy A abe cies. $2 34865241; Queens, $005,745.78; Richmond, a 
Miscellaneous fees, $42,453.25 ($21,785.50). $173,046. 
retire 


TOTAL. 
Males. |Females. 


‘State hospital column includes alms houses and 
county asylims in 1890. 
Of the 41,302 patients in the State hospitals, 
| 24,324 have dementia praecox, and 4,175 are of 

the manic-depressive ee 1,504 are paranoles; 
1,473 are alcoholics; 1,432 have general paralysis; 
1,273 are senile; 1,146 are epileptics, 797 have 
_ hardening of the brain arteries; and 47 lost their 
- minds through use of drugs and other exogenous 

, Sitar 


toxins. 

_ Of the 6,900 patients admitted for the first time 
_ to the State hospitals for the insane in the year 
ended June 30, 1923, seven came from Japan; 
_. 3,809 were native born in the United States; 513 
._ were from Ireland; 437 from Italy; 365 from Ger- 
many; 344 from Russia; 263 from Poland; 196 from 

eA 


if 


tria; 140 from England; 98 from Canada; 80 


My, 


whe Additions and 
, YwAR. 


Maintenance. |[mprovements. 
PEO sia See Us .na seas» $3,993,198 $662,948 
BUREUTN t's cclegieenaicy ere 6,068,261 1,412,508 
BE Doig s sae lhe dws’ « 7,508,910 11,362 
SEI ie snk sere ehary ie ol 9,480,890 6,939 
OUD eee ks eee Rees 10,774,525 1,033,381 
ZO Bieisiers Mantes 11,561,468 1,489,557 


yes ; CARE OF THE INSANE 
‘The insane in the State are under the care of 
the State Hospital Commisston, composed of three 
_ Members, ap ointed by the Governor, and which 
=e juris liction over all State and private institu- 
, tions for the care of the insane. Headquarters is 
at Albany, with @ branch in the Flatiron Building, 
Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York City, which 
: Eee after the deportation of alien and non-resident 
cases, 


» , STATE HOSPITALS. 
The State Hospitals for tne insane are located 
at Binghamion, in Broome caibe at. Brooklyn, 
in Kings acre at Buffalo, in Erie County; at 
ye Islip, ip te ete = — wae 
: attaraugus County; at Poughkeepsie, utchess 
tid Seg at_ Kings Park, in Suffolk County, L. I; 
al iddletown, 


trustees or managers, appointed by the Governor, 
but they are all under the supervision of the State 
Board of Charities, 


State School for the Blind, at Batavia, Genesee 
County (180). This school receives ‘‘blind persons 
of suitable age and oapacity for instruction” from 
all sections of the State except New York City and 
-4he neighboring counties, 
" The institution is under the supervision of the 
_ State Department of Education as well as the 
State Board of Charities, 


% Thomas Indian School, at Iroquois, Erie 
County (187). It was transferred from private 
control to the State in 1875 and receives destitute 


New York State—The Insane. 


; 
THE INSANE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data by Horatio M. Pollock statistician, N. Y. 


r In 
State HOSsPITALs. 
Males. |Females. 


State Hospital Commission.) 


IN PRIVATE CRIMINAL INSANE/Pat’nts 
INSTITUTIONS.. |IN STATE INsT’NS.|to Hach 
- 100,000 
Males. {Females./of Pop. 


Males. |Femailes. 


SS 
from Hungary; 12 from China; and the rest from 


many other countries. 

The number of aliens in the site hospitals for 
the insane has grown from 9,241 in 1912, to 10,440 
in 1923, but the percentage of aliens among the 
inne. has decreased from 29.2 in 1912, to 25.3 
n 7 
_. The insane aliens deported from New York State 
ag totaled 395: insane non-residents deported, 


> 4 
Admissions, including readmissions in 1923, to 
the State hospitals for the insane numbered 4,473 
males and 4,299 females; new criminal insane F 
totaled 200 males and 23 females; deaths in the 
State hospitals for the insane in 1923 totaled 2,045 f 
males and 1,910 females; recoveries numbered 
837 males and 988 females. 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW YORK STATE HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 


Additions and 
Maintenance. |Improvements. 


1ST eee veseese| 13,693,887 | $2,648,563 | 

1 Oe T2ITTTI] 12'742"s02 3,088,972 

1923. 2.11! MIMITIIN]  12!954'659 2)183;991 
Totals since 1837. .| $184,798,954 | $44,313,496 


IN NEW YORK STaTe.! ; 

The hospitals at Gowanda and Middletown are 
homoeopathic. P 

Each hospital is qoreae by_its own board of 
managers, appointed by the Governor, but) the 
chief executive officer at each institution is the 
superintendent, who is appointed y the State 
Hospital Commission, He appoints officers and 
employees, 

SOME STATES SHIRK BURDEN. 

It is the belief of public officials that a. large 
number of mildly insane persons, several thousan: 4 
at least, are outside the public and private insti- 
tutions, and are cared for in private familles by 
relatives and friends. These outside cases are ; 
non-violent for the most part “2 


Tne State of New York is burdened with the care 
of a considerable number of inmates in its hospitals 


y 

ads Island, in N. Y. County; at M ,| for the insane who belong in other Stat k 
Orange County; at Rochesier, in’ Monroe County; | refuse to accept them. a eee | 
4 nf Re Hb Se epey, sounty: hate ae wie ek of t “4 States a an be Nera yt by. 4 
oa ‘ ngdale, utchess County. ey exchange patients one State with an- | 
“A and at Willard, in Seneca County. other, according to the legal residence of the parental | 
ay ite | 
; NEW YORK STATE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, | 
' (Figures in parentheses show number of inmates.) a 
‘These institutions have their own boards of | and orphan Indian children for the most part from 7 


the several reservations within the State. ; 
State Hospital for Orthopedic Children, at of 
Woat, Haverstraw, Rockland County (160). Estab- 


tate Hospital for the Treatment of Incipient 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis, at Raybr 
County (825). The work’ is limited, rae se 


possible to the treatment of adult cases. ree 
State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, at Bath, 
Steuben County (600). There is capacity for 


1,400 inmates. Congress allows the home $100 a 
ear for the support of 
Be Hes PPO: survivors of the Civil and 


State Woman's Relief Corps Home, at Oxford, 
Chenango County (220). The institution is Hee 
to both men and women. f 


4 


al 
‘ 
ani 
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¥* ~ 3 
York 


~ = : 
* ee faker a —— Ag.) Offenses 
* 4 ‘operty | Property Misde- | Number |Par- [Com- 
% YEAR. the With Without Felonies. |meano! 
, é Person. | Violence. | Violence. x a Rane | asa chee? 
731 883 1,967 2,599 1,5. 
f 697 1,154 1,112 "2,690 Led 8 
847 990 1,991 2,857 1,é5 16 
793 865 1,783 2,537 1,2 10 
935 1,021 2,196 3,054 1,65 12 
1,000 1,106 2,247 3,276 1,6 31 
872 1,114 1,508 3,559 1,5. 22 
863 1,188 1,692 3,776 Lz 7 
1,118 1,833 2,067 5,588 1.763) |° Z,35 Tei. jee 
1,180 1,553 1,954 5,180 1,677 7 
1,151 1,194 ° 1,755 4,588 1,4 
1,216 1,301 1,884 4,971 1.6 13 
1,243 1,427 1,932 5,583 1,78 11 
1,402 1,390 1,665 5,486 2,279 il 
1,627 1,664 1,900 6,266 2,822 3 
1,830 1,858 2,000 6,723 3,435 8 
1,514 1,167 1,553 4,760 2,4 6 
1,617 ,100 1,554 4,850 3,C 21 
1,409 961 1,595 4,574 2,6 12 
463 1,127 ,860 5,276 2,0 
1,352 963 1,703 4,499 2,357 
1,697 1,302 2.071 6,183 2,7(8 
P ,64 1,167 2,099 6,612 3,701 
1,481 812 1,485 5,&86 2,723 65 45 20 -— 


The figures in the foregoing table relate only to 


Courts of Record, and donot include Magistrate’s 
Courts or Courts of Special Sessions. The data 
are compiled annually by the Secretary of 
State. } 


HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS 


Murder, first degree 14 
Murder, second degree... 

Manslaughter, first degree. 
Manslaughter, second degr 
Electrocutions Leora ft 16 


Convictions in Courts of Record in 1923 included 
207 for forgery and 11 for perjury. 

Convictions in Couris of Special Sesstons in 1923 
totaled 61,169, and included 3,223 women. Of the 
convictions, 15,601 were for intoxication, 3.446 for 


NEW YORK STATE PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(Figures in parentheses show number of inmates.) 


State Prisons—Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga 
County (1,233 men, 86 women); Clinton, at Danne- 
4 mora, Clinton County (1,454); Great Meadow, at 
_ Comstock, Washington County (691); Sing Sing: 
at Ossining, Westchester County (1,312). 

State Institutions for Criminal Insane— 
Maiteawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
County (962); Dannemora State Hospital, at Danne- 
mora, Clinton County (551). 

% The State prisons and the State hospitals for 
criminal insane are under management and control 
of the Superintendent of State Prisons, who is ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a term of five years 
and who has his office at Albany. 

He is a member ex-officio of the Board of Parole 


. 


for State Prisons, which consists oi two other mem~- 
‘bers, appointed by the Governor for a term of five 
years each. A 

He is not a member ot the State Probation Com- 
mission, whose only ex-officio member is the State 
Commissioner of Education. : 

The State Commission of Prisons, consisting of 
seven members, apvointed by the Governor and 

J Speed four years each. visit and inspect. the State 
risons, 


| oa 


DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS. 


State Institution for Defective Delinquents, 
County. This was 


“xe 4 


¥ 


4 f, of 
improve. + 

The institution at Napanoch is under the control 
at ape yicion ot the State Commission for Mental 
Piet 


By Nee oN 
State—Crime Statistics. 


‘ CONVICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW YORK STATE. 
: @ata compiled by the Secretary of State, Albany.) 


(In years ending October 31.) 


Pardons, respites and coinmututivns proceed from 
the Governor. m 
For statistics of prior years (1840-1899) co! 
1923 or 1922 ALMANAC. S| 
Convictions in the Courts of Record in 1923 
cluded 424 females. eS Fy 


IN NEW YORK STATE. 


22 12 | 15 | 22 


2 8 6114.19 Fi 


pot larceny, and 1 for violation of the liquor. tax 
aw. : 4 


s r\, 
Appropriations by the Lerislatvre for 
administration in New York State in 1923 total ae 
$3,582,505, and the total for the past ten years — 
was $28,482,330. is 


aD i 2? 
Defectives, which has its headquarters at Albany, i 
and consists of chree members, appointed by the 


Governor, including the Secretary of the State %; 
Board of Charities and the Fiscal Supervisor of — 
State Charities. aeou 


REFORMATORIES. j 

State Reformatories—Zmira Reformatory, 
Elmira, Chemung County (1,110) State Reformatory 
for Women, at Bedford Hills, Westchester County 
(254 adults, 31 infants); State Truining School for ~— 
Women, at Albion, Orleans County (187 adults, 

12 infants). . AS 

The Elmira Reformatory receives, from the courts, 
sentenced male criminals not under sixteen nor 
over thirty years of age who ‘are convicted of or 
who plead guilty to a felony for the first time in 
their lives. Men of those ages cannot be sent to 
Elmira for crimes of lesser degree than a felony, 
nor for second-offense felonies. The latter go 
either to a State prison or to a State hospital for © 
the criminal insane. J 

The reformatory at Albion formerly was known 
as the Western House of Refuge for Women. 

The reformatories are under the visitation and 
inspection of the State Board of Charities, whose 
members are appointed by the Governor, but.each 
institution has its own separate board of managers 
or trustees, who also are appointed by the Governor, — 


_ THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. oie 

The House of Refuge, on Randall's Island, New 
York City, is a private corporation, buy is under 
the supervision of the State Board of Charities. 
The corporation is known_as the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the City 
of New York. ve 

The institution receives boys under eighteen years 
of age. It has a capacity of 1,000, but usually has 
about 500 inmates, not all of whom are from New 
York City. 


WEALTH, DEBT AND TAXATION ‘IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Ordinary. 


sses. Val, Direct Funded . 
Popu- Real more Ber. Debt Ordinary Disburse- 
lation. Property. (Gross.) Receipts. ments. 
36: $9,109,054] $12,468,522) $10,682,386 
Bobs 87 53099 987 305 9,109;0 "503,25 10,198,222 
5,357,365| 3,014,591,372 3 8,473.8. 10,064,67 10,254,333 
°448,863|  3,094,731,457 6 8,461,854 11,974,62 11,168,9 
5.540.362| 3,224,682,343 9,160,405 9,461,85 11,416,47 12,196,939 
5,631,86) 61,128,177 9,512,812 9,327,204 12,912,10: 11,509,585 
5,723.358|. 3,469,199,945) 9,075,04° 7,567.00. 13,261,66' 11,988,408 
5,814,856] 3,567,429,757 9,089,303 6,965,354 13,585,113 13,533,366 
5,906,35 3, 683,653,062 2,557,352 6,774,854 12,687,41 13,327,862 
i 3,779,393, 746) 8,619,748 4,964,304 14,460,586) 13,152,610 
ait 3,931,741,499 5,196,65° 2,927,654 14,836,028) 13,837,6 
6,513,3 4,038,058,949) 7,784,848 63,160 10,364,427 14,018,830 
6,607,787 4,199,882,058) 10,418,192) 660 13,842,181 15,115,83 
6,702,2. 4292'082,167 9,155,742) ‘660 15,131,290} 16,192, 
6,796,675| 4,368,712,903) 13,906,34( 660 17,211,85: 17,550,012 
6,891,11)| 4,506,985,694 11,751,83 2,320,660 24,786,181 21,422,352 
6,985,563]  4,898,611,019 12,033,651 5,765,660 22,387,587 21,384,294 
7,080,007| 5,076,396,82 P 9340'660| 23,183,541) ~ 24,839,031 
7,174,451| 5,461,302,752) 10,185,660 22,717,694 22,061,592 
_ 7,268,894| 5,686,921,67 10,130,660 28,072,441 Zhe 152,296 
* 7,428,577| 5,754,400,382 10,075,660 26,455,869 23,395,030 
7,588,26)) 5,854,500,121 9,920,660 23,149,609 23,260,249 
7,747,943| 7,446,476, 127) 9,665,660 23,516,0 23,240,381 
7,907,623| 7,738,165,649 9,410,660 24,981,651 25,938,464 
8,967,3)8|  8.015,090,722 11,155,660 25,286,916 27,359,485 
8,276,57)| 8,565,379,394, None. .}.......--- 10,630,660 34,059,518 27,424.36 
8,485,831| 9,173,566,24 = OPS roe 17,290,660 35,032,053 32,619,734 
8,695,092! 9,666,118,681) None. .}...+.+.--- 26,230,660 33,996,769) 34,318.052 
8,904,353| . 9,821,620.552|  None..]...-.+--.- 41,230,660 31,567,18 39,237,426 
9,113,614 10,121,277,45: 57,230,660 37,905 38.332,015 
_ 9,228,4t)| 11,022,985,91 79,730,6 36,138,376) 38,119 377 
9,343,255] 11,128,498,05 109,702.660 50,492,863) 44,858,059 
9,458,992| 11,385,137,127' 135,355,660 55,521,777 50,011,422 
9,572,918] 12,070,420,887; None..}.......... 159,260,660 50,907,94. 53,828,583 
9,687,744| 11,790,628,803 186,400,660 42,141,009) 57,342,600 
9,827,021] 12,091,437,643) None..).......... 211,404,660 61,437,40 52,725,240 
9,966,301} 12,520,819,811) 236,309,660 61,593,111) © 60,881,297 
10,105,584] 12,758,021,95: 236,214,660 76,034,631 73 392,123 
10,244,8 12,989,433,733) 236,119,660 80,458,634) 78,941,313 
10,384,827! 14,850,989,607 236,024,000} 115,678,48! 94,100,072 
10,524,215} 15,390,398,973 267,729,009| 147,427,52 135,870 056 
10,663,653) 1 5,390,398.973 266,998,000] 128,106,772} 129,608.264 
10'803,080| 16,233,729,387 264244500] 133,562,754 135,618,071 
10,942,497] 17,346,635,443) 308,491,000! 150,516,166 150,840,295 


OLS) OS eee 
a tion of Y. State (July 1) at: (1920) 10,450,718; 
ty dies 09 a ge State except census years (1921) iv, 581,700; (1922) 10,712,680; ( 228) 10, 0,84 43,- 
3 The S. Census Bureau estimated the popula- | 661; (1924) 10, 974,642; (1925) at 7105,625. 


Mt x APPROPRIATIONS BY NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURES. 
—-1908...... .. . $35,934,116] (1913,......-. $59,465,691/(1917........- ao 742,834 


! Population figures above are estimates (as of 


LODE eaeeicee $145,798,092 
1909......... 36.591,5 ihn? een a 47,899,528}/1918......... 81,525,271} 1922........ 149,363,753 
ay’ tS Sacks Payewtel VOT Write wk 63,997,272||1919......- +. 95,840,984!) 1923 . 161,322,867 
hi : te UPI GLIA we 5 + 59,103.450|] 1920......... -145,219,907| 1924 158,122,187 
~ 1912... ..... 52,366,582) 
; Appropriations carn advances for Fedcral Rural The appropriations total for 1922 includ 
FOP Ti atlonS 20) $300,000; (1921) $7,064,748: re ‘fame 


$10,010,303 revolvin «3 Fuel Administration fund, 
granted at the special session of the Legislature in 


rs $6,204, ‘042; (1923) $4,928,597; (1924) * $3,- 


‘ 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT. 
FiscaL YHAR EN DED— FiscaL YHAR ENDED— 


‘Revenve RECerrs, | GENBRAL ea 
: June 30, 1924 \June 30, 1923. EXPEN DITURES. June 30, 1924.)June 30, 1923.- 


. ' Dollars. Dollars. Dolla 
© Gent Property Taxes | tat tt o8l Buraed .932-25||Current Expenses. | 62.724) cit as] a4 Bs 0h as 
" (GW Ces x’ contribu 85, 
: oth Rev. & Receipts.| 8, 157.244.53| 8,206,847.27 |Capital Outlays......| 18,137, °647.30| 13, Es te b8 


_ Tot. Rev. Recelpts.. |146,587,820.41 129, 593,503.92|| Tot. General Expen.!146,456,708.60 131,868,672.15 19 


chad Sie St DE SERRE AIAN tli ce 
“This statement shows the operations under the | transactions under sink! fun 
“ General Budget of the State and does not include | bond moneys and trust funds. Ape apace RAGS: 


NEW YORK STATE REVENUES alin EXCISE AND eee TAXES. 
From In- From In- 
herltance. YRAR. ieee: heritance. YEAR, Texoise 


$1,829,942 “|319,057,236) $5.435,395||1016..... 
1'907.2 Rout sac] 1917.7, °30"787;508 


heritande. 
eS 
$5,984,018 


18310;880| 81157.344||1920.....| 210 

Pe bl ate me SUBST: 
, oD . , eae = 5 

18'109°271| 111162:478||1923... ‘Oie| te 7Re986 

17.766.783| 8,263.804||1924 ... ~ "827 1hg80 6308 


4,713, 311 
-. 1908 haltteh 0 cover only five months, because the excise year was changed 80 as to begin Oct. 1 instead ot 
Figures for’ 1917 and later cover years ended June 30, 


20,747,509] 15,077,631. 
16 44 33,400 


.. 4 é NEW W YORK STATE BANKING STATISTICS. 


‘The data are as of June 30, 1924.) 


State Private Trust Savings Total, 
‘Banks. Banks. Companies. Banks. All B 
(208) (87) (104) (148) | Banks | 
a Dollars. Dollar. Dollars. 
Resources, total. ..........008 1,709,092,789 39, O41, ,742] 4,351,082,433 632 
Liabilities, capital ,22 22252227: "69. 697,750 1,756,000] 201,875,000 Bes : 808.774 bs BEET 
ie USiCs ay, Co oO ea nile 5.68 86, 793,711 Co ee ey 253,044,619] 352,599,361| 692,437,691 
Ror a ee ee eee 1,494.197,146 30,158,546] 3,698,190,344] 3,273,854,200} 8,496,400,236 
Total Liabilities. ......... 1,709,092,789 39,041,742 4,351,082,433! 3/280,207.4131 9; BHA. \424)377 | : 


CONDITION OF SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW YORK STATE, JULY 1, 1924, 


in 
Year. 
pp eS oes Spe eartes 
pf a ae ee 
Manhattan........... 
GSE ov. on np sinsys 
Richmond............ 
Total N.Y. City... . |2,723,574,404 
Whole State. ..... '3,632,806,77 4 
YIELD OF THE NEW YORK STATE INCOME TAX. 
(Calendar years; yield shown for each year is on income of preceding year.) a 
EE Ss 1 ee a ee I I 
ITEMS. ° 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. : 
Total tax yield.................. +--| $37,182,974 $34,964,420 $30,026,829 $37,809, 135 ; 


‘Total number of returns... 
Number of taxable returns 


The number of returns under income of certain sizes, in 1921 and 1922, was as follows: 


745,355 ime 1,135,293 1,085,185 1,081,853 
€18,595 917,908 812,300 823,316 


Size OF TAXABLE INCOME. ; 1921. | [028.7] Size oF Taxanie Incomm. | 102k pga 
92 _T922 
No Returns|No.R-t'ns No. Returns| No.Ret'ns 
Under $5,000..... Se eee 1,025,337 | 845,628 |'$25,000 fo ae OOS sisire, sien 12,411 | 10,281) 
$5,000 to $10,000. .......... 76,764 72,206 \Over SLOO 0G. |. ite Jb ie eae 1,337 887 — 
$10,000 to $25,000.......... 34,119 35; 838 a 
FEDERAL INCOME TAXPAYERS IN NEW YORK STATE. eh 
No. of Total Net | No. of Total Net : FS 
YEAR. Returns. Income. Total Tax. | YEAR, Returns. Income. Total Tax. 
EGE. . hel 93,155/$1,922,864,651| $77,970,521/'1920........ 1,047,634|$4,030,623,696|$286,607, 280. AE 
POU oats 35s 489,089 2°74, - 148] 251,785,795' 1921........ 1,066, 637 3; 617, 757, 104] 210,768, 1379 
TOTS hk ee 559, 753]. 2,719, 784| 354,263,417: 1922........ 1,102,748 4, 110, ‘588, 989 273, ata 
URE Se ees 683) 085! 3,436, 343/701 1791 399, | 792, 351"' 


INCOME TAXPAYERS, BY COUNTIES. 


i aa "12,9121 11,836] 6831-393) 


La pe 000 [$10,000 $5,000 {$10,000 


Total Unde and COUNTY. Total Under to an 
Returns. | $5, 000. $10.0 000. Overs Returns. | $5,000. |$10,000.| Over. 
No. Vo. No. No. No. No. No. No, 
16,683 15,407 746 530||Onondaga.... 24,471 22,622 1,218 631. 
1,112 1,023 56 33||Ontario...... 2,993 2,767 157)\t\ a AS 
38,450| 36,036 1,892 522||Orange....... 9,600 8,844 441 315 
12,867] 42,1 6 250}| Orleans....... 1,233 1,085 62 
4,101 3, 174 Oswego.:..... 3,286 ,067 144 1S, 
3,421 3,115 190 116}|Otsego....... 2,370 2,20: 94 
6,665 6.1 357 201||Putnam...... 720 620 
5,029 4,6. 240 133||Queens....... 38,927 34,278) 3,295) 1,354 
1,486 1,371 78 37}| Rensselaer. . 7,840 1 ag 
1,604 1,475 84 45||Richmond. , 6,127 5,421 487 219 
2,806 2,651 92 63)]|/Rockland..... 3,200 2,822 243 13 
1,737 1,603 80 54||St. Lawrence. . 2,765 2,569 129 6 
1,456 1,36 68 28}|Saratoga 3,100 2,876 139 85 
6,200 5,605 340 255 Schenectady . . 9,896 9,333 373 190 
61,526} 56,736] 2,866) 1,924 sen eania ee 550 517 22 i eae 
,900 1,739 107 54||Schuyler...,.. 352 329 13 ; Oe 
1,891 1,713 121} 7|)Seneca....... 746 9; 35 18 
2,40 2,112 178 110||Steuben...... 3,908 3,643 176} (89° 
1,855 1,722 89 4||Suffolk....... 4,709 3,480 683 546 
ae 1,218 1,153 47 18}|Sullivan.,,.... 1,250 1,134 69 47 
Hamilton... : 135 116 9 10 eh} 91 56 14 
Herkimer,.... 3,579 3,333 156 90}|Tompkins. . 2,582 2,313 197 72 
Jefferson. .... 119 4,406 255 138]) Ulster... ..... é 182 199 119 
weeeeee-| 175,317) 156,221] 14,235 Spee Warren... .. aioe ee 18 Bo 
Lewis........ 56 ashington... : 5 é 
600, 1,498 57 45||Wayne....... 1,890 1,711 132 47 
Hivingston. pete 2 ost 1,912 114 55}| Westchester. .. 34,000} 26,756) 4,227) 3,017 
omroe...... 36,685, 33,465 1,895 1,325}; Wyoming..... 976 903 5E 
Montgomery. . 4/900) 4,610) 1 118}/Yates........ 509 467| 29 13 
_ Nassau....... 10,085 7,148 Eo Glie Aatsecliaeeoas, 10,927 8,031| 1.720) 1,176 
4 35,091 ri {raceeatecoeemrees (mmm aE, eed IT. GARTT a? 
ca aro teal “grees °° 228|| Total......| 1,102,748| 975,187| 78,102] 49,369 


LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK “STATE. 
Liabilities 


Amount of 


Ordinary Ordinary Admitted Except. as R ‘ds 
YEAR. Companies.| Policies Policies Assets. Capital Policy- 
in Force. in Force. and Surplus. holders. 
' Number. Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. 
6,621,386]12,802,989,204| 3,942,144,356] 3, 214,804,206 
4 1,91 13,527,321,222 4,173,953,579| 3 231,775,398 
7,452, 154|14,304,638,791| 4,417,298,211) 4, 256,936,224 
7,849,680] 14,933, 150,898] 4,636,744,620} 4, 272,457,473 
8,228115,632,739,058| 4,850,696,881 4, 263,746,678 
8,891,679|16,814,540,674| 5,144,624,477 4, 291,675,271 
9,517,941|18,457,378,561| 5,467,600,437| 5 296,155,796 
10,197,730|20,196,274,253| 5,915,687,963] 5 247,448,280 
11/607,348124'010,146,358| 6,096,788,789| 5,8 284,948,742 
13,206,526|28,430,027,384| 6,550,253,577| 6, 320,913,686 
UPA 3d 3e See ee 37 14,040,339|30,677, ne 107] 7,025,018, te 6,676,383,452| 348,635,254 
MOZZ ero eyed de a oa 37 14'875,540|33,460,718,184] 7,592,695,566| 7,132,261,313| 460,434,253 
PA a Soe Eee Ee 38 16,062,976 37, 545, 229: 549 Boao ose OLE 7,692,012,557 530,273,457 


The table covers only companies doing business in this State but includes operations outside the State 
by those companies. 


pF LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK STATE—Continued. 


Liabilities ~ -) Insurance 
‘COMPANY. Assets. (Excl. Capital Income. Disbursex | in Force 
t A ; and Surplus). ments. Jan. 1, 1924. 
y 2 Dollars. Doltar. Dollars, Doliar. 

_ Metropolitan............. 1,431,399,418.27/1, 347. tt F1. 32/396, at 64.2 25|234,966,403.63| 9,238, 254, ,068 
ENOWLS OLE. acts ct pa wives 5 1,003,773,762.46| 925,172,419.88 226 "486,346.81 208,959,195.36 4'326,729,804 
MECCUITAIIG). 6 Kea als es ee we 686,944,357.27| 637, 213° 913.25 164,772,939.77|144,657,711.42 3,446,574,467 
I le ig Ce ae ee 1,039,412;822.86| 993,044:081.27 306,777,109.56 180,164/183.27 9,137,083,391 
PeUrMUVLOGUA en acts sce, aes 695,748,508.39| 653,034,166.02 146,706,207.47|142,675,155.22 2,817,761,195 
Der Northwestern, ............ 589,029,701.23| 550,294,503.69 119,981,915.35| 78,488,499.64 2,689,218,038 
CRTC LCT: ah Pe 222,572,754.26| 212,415,375,76, 66,970,581.13| 37,736,169.87| 2,438,317,145 
aiuraal IBGHGMG iis i.) es. 361,523,230.85| 342,837,284.58| 73,765,402.26| 48,029,235.87| 1,653,277,782 
ACthA. cess... ..| 191,791,896.09| 169,682,626.19) 49,486,372.15| 37,324,644.49| 1,593,588,750 


Ponw Mutual - 


270,136,059.65| 253,903,137.90| 60,454.772.95| 43/216,174.27 1,262,418,267 


Mass. Mutual 182,613,798.31| 173,226,955.88| 43,847,540.61| 25,669,725.56 1,028,401,673 
John Hancock 299,353,870.69| 277,212,484.01| 78,008,384.64| 48 349.83). 1,863,777,702 
Union Central . -| 190,248,915.47) 17: 66.64) 45,057,648.71| 31,070,577.53| 1,007,110,385 
New England. . ..| 140,327,319.98] 131,160,784.51) 31,150,049.18) 19,175,095.95| 719,421, 
f Bankers of lowa.......... 63,955,277.73| _51,425,810.89 ge-gitpee-Gd 15,523,166.05| 711,629,554 
Provident Mutual......... 145,349,640,90 see een ae 2,460,977.07| 20,811,511.17| 657,609,790 
Connecticut General....... 52,962,136.80) _48,446,980.78 iF 672,266.97| _ 9,399,537.19 543,799,772 
ms > es Mutual... .... ‘1 110,333/136.94! 100,868,973.25! 21,564,521.44) 14825147146] 49) 
104, 


.- r insurance in force include induairial policies of Metropolitan ($3,910,15 
($3, 50,80 1395 5g) and John Hancock ($842,295,344) companies. a Soh ale Seana 


\ ndustrial policies on Jan. 1, 1924 rhe oN business only) numbered 53,8 
or $8.70, 592,532, ( 'y) 64,856 and covered policies 


LARGE FRATERNAL INSURANCE ORDERS IN NEW YORK STATE: 


: Assets, Liabilities, Disburse- | Insurance 
i ORDERS. Jan. t, Jan. 1, Income | mentsin | in 
Dee 1924. 1924. in 1923. 1923. |Jan. TOT Sb. 
Dollars. Doliars. Doliars. ‘ 
Ais een er tumnrng,e-- | SAR aas| gate] Sebati] ito 
Artizans’ Order ot Mutual wrotectsin Pace 2, 2.3 8 57, F 68308 2,38 e909 BRET eae 
, Supreme ; 489,311] 140,485] 1,868; ,369, x 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Order 2'343/135]  255,4 Tees aoe i dos $31 garstrepo 
_ Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Towa. .| 2,587,687] 2,870,979 834,029] 7/219/429| 212'910550 
-_ Gatholic Knights of America, Mo... . ; 7} U14g'24 X "540,2 "501,350 "330, 
Bircommbian Circle iM i... ces ccs cece 5,376| 671,591| _ 807,064, 7327401! 161580" 

_ Foresters, Independent Order, Canada: : *.* 40,001,411]39,125,133]} 5,112,943] 6,520/112] 149'395'940 
French Canadian Artisans, Canada......__.. 7,420,761! ' 92:771| 1,469, *856,856| 40,767,565 
Golden | Seal ASSUPANC- «.-eeeeee eee eeess 960,432] 830,258] 792/311! _15;397'320 

Denate ot Columbus USMOODN ss. s cs fk hoe 1] 285,668] 4,475,473| 2,447/415| 249;172'196 
Kn 0 POH ad, «dk fe 1 14,811,274] 4/206,531| 276749971 117'408,454 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent a a Pa.. 79 i 2,971,309] 1,679,980] 823837110 
Ladies sof the Maccabees, Mich............. i 18.229 ia 805,446 622,592] _33'663,500 
Modern Woodmen of America, Tl)! ) 11.0) )° 2506,807| 275147'081| 22 gaa.sre 1 Bar abe ooo 
‘ational Slovak Society of the is S. A., Pa. 253,18 623,892 "454,589 B0'138'7e0 
ational Union Assurance, © 4,856,711| 2,907,833] 1,957,796| | 48,374°910 
Polish National Alliance of U.S. 450,7 2,275,429| 1,499'484| 84’517°100 
Bolish Roman Catholic Union, Til 144,263] 1,418,976] —°631.424| 51'993° 
Protected Home Cirele, aistge: 135, 1,715,149] 1,766,196] 110,741'220 
Royal Arcanum, M Cea 504:0 6,480,005] 5,136,045] 194'145;768 
oya! hbors of America, Ill. 439,584| 7,279,359] 3,829,214] 41091679) 
Steak National Benefit, Ill........ 1... -| 1,705,291] 46,952] 15052'931| ~°786'798| 95'208" 
Travellers’ Protective Ass'n of America, Mo..| 1,036,858} 194’256| 1°103'521 990,226] 544;835, 
L'Union St. Jean Baptiste d'Amerique, R.I./| 27436178 17,980| _'657/273 3,521| — 21,081,565 
United Commercial Travellers of America, Ohio} 1,803,208] 274'620| 1,6155980] 1,458'987| 547'815" 
Woman's Ben. Ass’n of the Maccabees, Mich.| 19,500,527| 409773). 47508" 2'921°695| 185°475, 0 
Woodmen’s Circle, Supreme Forest, Neb.....| 13,641,661] 251,248] 31317'810| 1'746'173| 13948104. 
Woodmen of the World, Sov. Camp, Neb. | 61, 178,614] 2,959,168] 15,540,272] 91326'162| 628'338°216 
OREMEN ACUOIEL Aisainic.e crete e Mie wil cies, 27656, 985] 114,078] 1,255,508 "862 _ 862485 hs 21,877,700 


Mis Akerorate.; 225.01.) every eas 355,637,511 180,157,137|134,704,081|101,803,74416415,446,090 446,090 
Final audit showed insurance in force J: 
1923, was $6,416,804,497; on Jan. 1, 1922, S6,G17-. | nani’ ove figures are from an advanced report 


Department. 


mnade before audit issued by the State Insurance — 
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New York State—National Guard; Losses tn. World. Wik, 44604 


: - NEW YORK NATIONAL CUARD. 
space : 2 as Latinas ore as of Nov. 1, 1924.) ah, hana 
nier in Chigf, the Governor of the State. 245th Coast Artillery, 357 Sumn klyn, 
The office of the Adjutant General is at No. 100 N. ¥. Col. Bydney Grant. - Abe maEST . 
State Street, Albany. The State Arsenal is at No. | 212th Coast Artilery, 120 W. 62d St., N. ¥. City. : 
224 Heyward St., Brooklyn, Commander of the| Col. N. B. Burr. : ae 
‘New Yo.k National Guara, Major Gen. Charles W. | 102d Medical Regiment, 56 W.. 66th St... N- Y. City. 
Berry, oifice Municipal Building, New York City. Col. L. A..Salisbury. 1 Sanitary Company tn 
Rochester, 1 Ambulance Company in Syracuse 


BRIGADE AND OTHER COMMANDERS. + Hospital Company in Albany, 1 Hospital Co 


53d Infantry Brigade, 176 State St., Abany.} | pany -n Brooklyn. 
Brig. Gen. Franklin W. Ward. 10th Infantry, 195 Washington Ave., Albany. Col. — 


$4th Infantry Brigade, 451 Main St., Buffalo, |  C- E- Walsh. Companies also at Catskill, Hudson, 
Brig. Gen. Edg: Oneonta, Walton, Binghamton, Oneida, Ut.ca — 


Sith Infantry Brigade, 104. Bast 34th Street, | 4th tofaniry, 1402 E ghth Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
New York City. Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer. FW, Baldwin, 1 Company at Flushing. 


52d Field Artillery Brigade, 171 Clermont Ave., ’ 7 5 
geen Brig, Gen, Wm. O. Ric = IRE: eo hteet da E. 34th St., N. Y. City. Col. 
5ist Cavalry Brigade, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brook- | 105th Infantry, Troy. Col. R. H. Gillet. 


lyn, N. ¥. Brig. Gen. Mortimer D. Bryant. panies also at Cohoes, Schenectady, Hoosick a“ 
5ist Brigade Headquarters Troop, Staten Island. Falls, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Glens Falls, = 


Saranac Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Glovers- 


N. ¥. City. Major John C. Mans ield. ville. ' ‘ 
a C. Mans ield- | iosth Infantry, 1322 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 
Col. Thomas Fairservis. 5 * 
ath eae: 643 Park Ave., N. Y. City. Col, 
102d Ordnance Company, 216 Ft. Washingto am UR hae “4 era 
N. ¥. City. > 216 ag ee pe gh Shag oats ies 2. 8. Thompson. 
27th Tank Company, 29 West Kingsb' F panies also at Rochester, Geneva, Oswego, 
N. ¥. City. pany, 29 i: ridge Road gee ire te Auburn, Hornell, Elmira 
27th Military Police, ¥ : HESS oe ; Ba) 
fa i 65th Infantry, 68 Lexington Ave. N. ¥. City. 
27th Division T ; M..C., : ea Ps Nea ‘ 
ES SN: ee Re 1 Bama bal Ave.. | 174th Infantry, 172 Connecticut, St., Buffalo. Col. 
e7:n Division Air Service, Miller Field, 8. I. Major] WR. Pooley: Companies also_at Jamestown, 
5 Olean, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. 


George A. Vaughn jr. 

One eat Poaulon, 10ers: stcidt., IN. ¥-Ony, | 200 Infantry, 2217 Beventh Ave, N. Y.. City. 

10 tPiot James 16 Ft. Washington A’ 15s Field Artillery, Newburgh, Gol. R. A. Egan, 
Se oak: gs be hg ve. N. ¥. Batteries also at Middletown, Peekskill, Kingston, 

iist Cavalry, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Poughkeepsie and Mount Vernon. r 
Coli. James R Howlett; with one troop each at THE NAVAL MILITIA. on 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. ° Commodore, Louis M. Josephthal, Headquarters, He 

Hs 


ist. Cavalry, Troop B, Albany; Troop G, Utica; | Room 2203, Municipal Building, New York, N. ¥ 
Troop M, Geneseo. First Battalion, U.S. S. IWinois, foot of W. 
51st Machine Gun Squadron (Cavalry), 1339 Madi- | New York, N. 
son, Ave., N. ¥. C. Major Nathaniel H. Eagleston. | don, commanding. Se 
104th Field Artillery, 1988 Broadway, WN. Y. City. | Brooklyn, N. Y. Capt. 
Col J. E. Austin. Battery A, Syracuse; Batteries Third Battalion. Mpeg tig = 
Cal 


B. and C, Binghamtor. 

105th Field Artillery, 1122 Franklin Ave., N. ys 
City. Co). R. W. Marshal; Ist Battalion is at 
171 Cler.nont Ave., Brooklyn. 

106th Field Artillery, 29 Masten St., Buffalo. Col. 
W. F. Schohl. quarters, 

258th Field Artillery, 29 W. Kingsbridge Road, | Whitestone Landing, N 
N. Y. City. Col. E. F. Austin. New Rochelle, N. Y. 8th Separat S la 

244th Coast Artillery, 125 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. | N._Y., and 11th Separate Division, Tompkinsville, 

S.L, N. Y. Total strength, 1767 officers and men, : 


Col. John J. Byrne. Ss. 
NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR. Pa: 


‘ Army, compiled by J- Leslie Kincaid, the Adjutant General of the State. ; fee 
Killed Di'dof Died | Total Killed Di'dof Died \ Total 
County. in Wou of Dis-|Dea CounTY. in ,Wou_ of Dis- Dea 
Action, nds. ease. ths. Action| nds.» ease. 
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~~ Deaths of New York men in the U. 8, Navy or the Marine O 


‘trom New York City. Grand total of deaths, including nurses, 


The list of Regents is elsewhere. They elect 
the President of the Universtiy and State Commisstoner 
_ of Education—Frank P. Graves; Depuly Commissioner 
“and Counsel—Frank B. Gilbert; Assistant Commis- 
stoner for Higher Education and Director of Profes- 
sional Education—Augustus_S. Downing; Assistant 
‘Commissioner for Secondary Education—James Sulli- 
- yan; Assistant Commissioner for Blementary Educa- 
_ tion—George M. Wiley; Director State Library— 
‘James I. Wyer; Director of Science and State Museum 
_—John M. Clarke; Directors of Divisions: Admin- 
dstration—Lioyd L. Cheney; Vocational and Extension 
Gducation-—Lewis A. Wilson; Archives and History— 
A.C. Flick; Attendance—James D. Sullivan; Library 
Hziension—William R. Watson; Hzaminations and 
Inspection—Avery W. Skinner; School Buildings and 
Grounds—Frank H. Wood; Law—Irwin Esmond; 
Visual Insiructtion—Alfred W. Abrams; Finance— 
Clark W. Halliday; and Secretary to the Prestdent of 
the Universiity—Mrs. N. Frances Steers. 
' The educational system of the State of New York 
‘is under the control of the Board of Regents, con- 
sisting of twelve members, one from each of the 
nine judicial districts of the State and three others 
at large, each member being elected for a term of 
twelve years at a joint session of the two Houses 
‘of the Legislature held in the second week of Febru- 
_ “ary_of each year. 
_* ‘The powers exercised by the Board of Regents 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 


Average Cost of 
Daily Teachers School 
Attendance Maintenance. 
Number. | Number. Dollars. 

757,6 26,689 20,305,614 
772,054 | 27,944 23,173,831 
820,254 | 28,581 26,689,857 
827,652 | 29,530 28,475,872 
849,430 | 30,499 28,052,990 
857,488 »768 33,421,491 
873,157 | 32,453 36,395,270 
908,401 | 33,390 37,369,018 
» 928,335 | 34,453 41,418,096 
6,7 35,552 43,750,27 
960,433 | 36,115 47,803,672 
1,018,352 | 37,260 52,271,861 
1,033,070 | 38,657 53,928,676 
1,062,571 | 39,984 55,252,349 
1,105,547 | 41,231 53,962,883 


% aiaces in above data. 
The cost per ei of public school education 
‘increased from $45.32 in 1910 to $113.97 in 1921. 
The figures in the table covering cost of main- 
taining schools include, 1917 and since, vocational, 
4 1 ae age evening schools, and bond payments. 
 Exelui pg these items. the cost of maintenance in 


_ The New York State Nautical School, the oldest 
nautica) school in the United States, was established 
jn 1874, shortly after the passage of the Act of Con- 
gress of June 24, for the purpose of educating young 
men as officers in the United States Merchant 

‘ Marine. The school s under the general supervision 
‘of the Commissioner of Education and is managed 

c by a Board of Governors selected from several mari- 
ime associations and chambers of commerce and 
_ appointed by the Governor of the State. — 
| ‘The students are instructed in dead-reckoning, the 
methods of ete | the latitude and longitude by the 
a moon, planets and stars, the duties of a seaman, 
eoretical and practical marine engineering; have 
practice in a vessel under both sail and steam in 
steering, heaving the lead, in handling boats both 
under oars and sail: the purpose of the school being 
60 fit young men to become officers in the American 
megronant arine. 
y pple for admission must at the time of their 
examination be between the ages of 17 and 20 years: 
must be o norma size, of sound constitution, and 
free from all physical defects, must pass a strict 
physical examination, must produce testimonials 
of character, must pass a satisfactory mental examina- 
tion, must be residents of New York State and have 
either a parent or guardian, who is a citizen of the 

State of New York, to st the necessary papers 

and they must have an inclination for a seafaring life 

and enter the school of their own free will, having 
the desire and intent on to follow the sea as a pro- 


fession. 
Examinations, both mental and physical, are con- 


"446 New York ‘State—Educational Statistics; Nautical School. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
(Revised by the State Department of Education.) 
a may be increased, modified or diminished by the — 


. 
> 


% % 


Legislature, but the number 6f its members may 
not be reduced below nine nor may the Legislature 
fail to provide for the maintenance and support of 
the system of free schools wherein all of the children 
of the State may be educated. Under legislative 
enactment the Board of Regents adapts educational 
poliey to vai needs, and indicates and provides 
a continuity of training. It accumulates books and 
manuscripts, supervises the public archives, collects 
valuable natural objects, and may carry on educa- 
tional, historical and scientific research work directly 
on behalf of the State; grants all educational charters 
in the State, confers. honorary degrees, conducts 
examinations, and awards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees; admits to certain professions and occupa- 
tions, and r ates the certification of public ac- 
countants and nurses. It apportions State educa- 
tional funds. It fosters all forms of cultural work. 

Though it does not exercise a complete monopoly 
of education, for private institutions exist subject 
to no public authority, which do good work, it is 
the policy of the State to bring all chartered educa- 
tional institutions into the university and, while 
allowing them virtually complete self-government in 
internal administration, to hold them accountable 
for the proper performance of their duties. These 
chartered institutions are subject to the inspection 
_ yin Regents, who may. require annual reports 
of them. ‘ 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 
(Data by the New York State Department of Education.) 


Aver: ‘ost of 
YEAR. Daily Teachers Schoo! 
Attendance aintenance 
Number. | Number Dollars. 
1,118,073 | 41,999 50,665,533 
1,134,323 3,11 53,238,139 
1,164,992 19. 59,063,976 
1,182,656 | 45,359 63,185,124 
1,233,074 | 47,142 67,433,4 
,288,047 | 47,881 71,015,703 
1,318,605 | 49,560 70,179,936 
1,318,287 | 51,138 77,985,825 
1,297,271 | 52,555 83,682,747 
310, 52,658 92,334,179 
1,361,600 | 54,16 108,596,912 
,443,657 | 55,732 | 167,783,766 
1,518,781 | 57,935 | 188,604,973 
1,582,374 | 60,246 | 210,579,820 


a nn 
_, Beginning with 1917 vocational schools are in ; 1921 was $165,132,722, of which the State con 


tributed $34,425,000 among the local committees. 
The average daily attendance is about one-half 
the total number of children of school age (5 to 


18 years). 
The total value of schools—(1900) $81,768,495; 
$i9is inne (1920) $273,081, 200; (1923) 


THE NEW YORK STATE NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 


ducted on board the school ship. Two years are 
required to complete the course and to obtain a 
diploma and certificate of graduation. The school 
year begins about Nov. 1, and is divided into the 
winter term, from Nov. 1 to May 1, during which the 
school ship Newport is moored alongside a pier in 
New York City, and the time is devoted to Both 
theoretical and practical instruction; at the beginning 
of the summer term, from May 1 to Oct. 1, the 
Newport sails from New York for the cruise and 
the entire time is devoted to practical work. : 

The Newport on the summer cruise usually 
touches at Azores Islands, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Falmouth and Gravesend, England; Cherbourg, 
France; Queenstown and Belfast, Ireland; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Amsterdam and other North Sea. 
ports; Gibraltar, and the Madeira Islands, returning 
to Long Isiand Sound about the last of A t. 

An entrance fee of $50 is required, and certain 
articles must be purchased on board at time of en- 
trance costing approximately $45. In addition to 
these sums a further sum of $35 is required a8 a 
clothing deposit, from which may be deducted the 
value of any art cles subsequently issued during the 
course. A dress uniform and cap are issued to each 
cadet, which become the property of the cadet on 
erahirtyesi cadets i 

rty-six ets received, late in 1924, certifi- 
cates of graduation—twenty-seven in the deck Le 
Dartmant on pie in wa Men 
_ Any further ‘ormation can be obtained 
gre upeintndant sonal ain, Neto, cue of 

r, New York, or the 

Governors, Room 3 Sears Bie 
New York City, 


No. 2730, 17 Battery Place, 


As 


ig seer tot 
ee eee 


Die First Dutch Period. 
Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director........ 


‘York State—List of Governors. 


COVERNORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ee (The Official List, from the Legislative Manual.) 


-1623 


Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director....... enerasis Lea 
William Verhulst. Director...............0..- 1625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen....... May 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen...March , 1632 
Wouter Van Twillet, Director Gen... April 1633 
William Kieft, Director Gen... .. - March 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 1647 


NOTES TO THE FIRST DUTCH PERIOD. 
Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 


of the West India Company and his Counci 
Krol had been 
Fort Orange. 
First English Period. 
Richard Nicolls, Gov... ...Sept.(w.s.) 8, 
Francis Lovelace, Gov August 
Second Dutch Period. 


Director and Commissary at 


. 1664 


17, 1668 


Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug.(n.s.) 12, eee 


b> ome Sept.(n.s.) 19 


Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen 


Edmond Andros, Gov 


Sit Edmond Andros, Go 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov 


Thomas Dongan, Gov.......... Au 27, 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August il 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov...October 9, 
Jacob Leisier, Lieut.-Gov....... June 3 
Henry Sloughter, Gov........-. March 19, 
Richard [Ingoildesby, Commander- 

Pree | ess wee July 26 
Benjamin Fletcher, Gov. August 30, 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov. ril 2 


John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov.. 
Provincial Council... March 
John Nanfan, Licut.-Gov 
Lord Cornbury, Gov 
Lord Lovelace, Gov........-..- 

Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov .May 
Gerardus Beekman, Pres. of 


(Opt | ee OS ee April 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov........... June 14, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. July 21, 1719 
William Burnet, Gov.......-.-- September 17, 1720 
John Montg. merie, eae ee pril 15, 1728 
Rip Van Dan, Pres. of Council. .July 1, 1731 
William Cosby, Gov.........../ Au 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 


NOTES TO THE SECOND ENGLISH PEI 


‘Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
ersey. 
of Bellomont died March 5, 1701. 


and New J 
The Earl 


Nov.(n.s.) 10, 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 
te 


. 167. 


30, 1736 
September 22, 1743 


~LOD. 


Before 1709 the administration of government, 


when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
was vested in the Council, the 


ernor were vacant, 


right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor. 
From 1702 to 1738 New_York and New Jersey 


had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 


first joint incumbent. 


John West, seventh Lord De La Warr was ap- 


pointed Governor in 
title in September, 


country or qualified for the office. 


_June, 1737, and resigned the 
1737; but he never came to this 


Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov......Qetober 10 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov September 3. 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...June 3. 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. of 


Sir Danvers Osborne received his 
_ ag Governor of New York (in England), 


, 1753 
, 1753 
, 1755 
» 1757 


GOlNO ese citek oe oe Bla eo August 4, 1760 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. August 8, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov......-.. October 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.November 18, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov........- June 14, 1762 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.June 28, 1763 
Sir Henry Moore, Gov........- ovember 13, 1765 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.September 12, 1769 
Fart! of Dunmore, Gov........-October 19, 1770 
William Tryon, Gov.........-- uly 9, 1771 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. April 7, 1774 
William Tryon, Gov..........-June 26, 177 
James Robertson, Gov.......-- March 23, 1780 
‘Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov..... April “17, 1783 


‘NOTES ON THE THIRD ENGLISH PERIOD. 
: appointment 
on August 


1, 1753. He then sailed for America, arriving at 
the port of New York on October 7, 1753. He 
published his Commission as Governor and took — 
the oath of office on October 10, 1753 (Wednesday). — 
On Friday, October 12, 1753, at 7 o’clock in the 
morning he was found in the garden of Mr. Murray, ~ 
at whose house he was staying, strangled in his 
handkerchief, having committed suicide in 
of insanity. 
The above information is contained fn a letter 
written by Lieut.-Gov. James De Lancey to the 
Lords of Trade, dated October 15, 1753. ‘s 
Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
during the Revolutionary War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. ee 


Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem.November . 2, 17' 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ ecem) 6, 17 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem...... December 16,1775 — 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12,1776 — 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem...... June ¢ 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ July 


Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem. Aug 
Abraham Yates jr.... .. August . 1776 
Peter R. Livingston... -September 26, 177 
Abraham Ten Broeck . March 6, 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem... . April 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.protem.April 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres.. April 
Abraham Ten Broeck.........- April 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, 
Council Safety 


State. 
Residence. | ~ 


Ulster Co 
N 
Uls 


NAME. 


Morgan Lewis..... D Cosa 
Daniel D. Tompkins prec ee Cox! 


ee ti any 
New York City. 
Joseph C. Yates... 

De Witt Clinton 

Nathaniel Pitcher. 

Martin Van Buren 

Enos T. Throop. 

William L. Marcy. 


William C. Bouck. . 
Silas Wright. . 5 
John Young.. 
Hamilton Fis 
Washington Hunt. . 
Horatio Seymour... 


Lockport 
Deerfield 
Canandaigua... 
Queens Co...... 
New York City. 
Deerfield....... 
Frewsburgh.... 
New York City. 
New York City 
New York City. 
Elmira.......-. 
New York City. 
Buffalo . 


Edwin D. Morgan. 
Horatio Seymour... 
Reuben E. Fenton... 
John T. Hoffman... 
John A. Din: icc. 
Samvel J. Tilden. . 
Lucius Robinson. . . 
Alonzo B. Cornell... 
Grover Cleveland... 
David B. Hill 
Roswell P. Flower... 
Levi P. Morton.... 
Frank S. Black.... . 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Benj. B. Odell jr... 
Frank W. Higgins. 
Charles E. Hughes. . 
orace White...... 
Onn Ay Dix. Sys. 
William Sulzer..... New York City. 
Martin H. Glynn. ..|Albany 
Charles 8. Whitman| New York City. 
Alfred E. Stmhith....|New York City. 
; Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse......- 
Alfred E. Smith. ...|New York ; 


NOTES ON THE STATE PERIOD. 


Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
finaee when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On the thirteenth 
day of February, 1787, an act was passed for regu- 
lating elections, whieh provided that the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor should enter on the 


Pah eat at 5 


‘= 


< 


Oyster Bay 
Newburgh 


Thotmnson....... 
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duties of their respective offices on the Ist ot July 
- after their election. 
Lieutenant-Governor and 


aT. Taylor (1817) was 
became acting Governor. j . 
The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
- Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
‘ r take office on Jan. 1. 
: ~"(828). was Lieutenant-Governor and 
_ became acting Governor. 
. Throop. 1829) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became Governor upon the resignation of Van 
fe; puch. He was elected, November, 1830, for @ full 
mo erin, A 
a. Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
 tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term, 
_. Hughes (1906) resigned as Governot, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
--ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 
Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
- ¢@ame Govetnor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. 
~ POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE GOVERNOR. 
. ir (From the Legislative Manual.) 
The exécutive power is vested in the Governor 
in’ accordance with the provisions of the rae 


tion and of the statutes. 
The Governor is Commander-in-Chief of the 
% > military and naval forces of the State. : 

me 4 x 


, The Empire State was nov represented in the first 
‘session of the first Congress, which began at New 
York City, April 6, 1789, and adjourned Sept. 29, 


1789. +The second session began at New York Citv 
x Residence. Pol. ; When Elected 


Uber | Albany... .|Fed..'1789, July 16 
hae ae! New York. Fed.. 


... |New York. |Fed.. 
eres Albany....|Fed.. 

A tt....|Huntington|Fed.. 
William North. .... , 
James Watson. . 
Gouverneur Mor 


Duan'sb’gh| Fed 
.|New York. D. 
.|Morrisania Fed.. 
.|Rhinebeck. Fed.. 
.|Rhinebeck. Fed.. 
.|Newtown. .|D... 
te Po'keepsie:|D “age 
.|Rhinebeck, |!D 

Dv acciare # 01a Br'khaven, 
Rhinebeck, 


ufus King........ 
pepauatd ‘ 
it 


sOROUUUUt 


«os «|Gantog.... 
madge.|Po'keepsie. 
Jr.....'Canton.... 


_ Names in Italics in the above table are those of 
0 


- ators who were appointed by the Governor in 
33 of the Legislature and whose successors were 

oxen at the next session of that body 

Senators were chosen by the Legislature prior to 

4 Pitio ta then, by popular vote, at a general 

\ " 


The several institutions for deaf mute children 
recelve $490 a year per Capita from the State for 
_ guch pupils above twelve years of age as may 
receive appointments ftom the Commissioner of 
Education, Pupils between five and twelve years 
of age are received as county pupils at the annual 
charge to counties of $490, upon the order of an 
overseer of the poor or & county supervisor. As a 
rule the grounds and buildings of these institutions 
belong exclusively to private corporations, who 
eet ms superintendent or principal. 


Dumb (opened May 20, 1818), New York. 
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/;/ William H. Seward 


| William M. Calder.. Brooklyn. . 


nstit, for the Instruct. of the Deaf and 


He acts as ex-officio member of various boards ~ 
and commissions. 1 

He is required to communicate by message to ~ 
the Legislature at every session the condition of 
the State, and to recommend such matters to it 
as he may judge expedient. 


\ He may convene the Legislature, or the Senate 


onty, on extraordinary occasions. 

The Governor shall cause to be kept in the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber journals of the daily transactions 
of his office, files of all official records, together 
with statements of all applications for pardon, 
commutation or other executive clemency, and of 


his action thereon. 
He is required to transact all necessary busi- 
civil and 


ness with the officers of government, 
military. 

He shall expedite all such measures as may be 
resolved upon by the Legislature, and shall take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. 

The power to veto any bill passed by the Legis- 
lature is vested in the Governor. 

The term, of office of the Governor is two years, 
and he recéives an annual salary of $10,000, an 
the use of a furnished executive residence. 

He is authorized to appoint a counsel, a secre- 
tary, a military secretary, and such. clerks and 
other assistants as may be necessary, 

The Privy Seal is the Arms of the State sur- 
rounded by_the inscription “State of New York— 
Bxecutive Privy Seal.” 


“UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM NEW YORK STATE, 1789-1922. 


Jan. 4, 1790. + 

A Senator of the United States must be at least 
30 years of age, an inhabitant of the State, and nine 
years a United States citizen. r 


NAME. | Residence. ) Pol. When Elected 


H’y-A. Foster....-. Rome..... ID... |1844, Nov.30 
Daniel S. Dickinson. 1 Ors 

Daniel S. Dickinson. i j 
opt Ay DIX. ose 
Daniel 8. Dickinson. 


Hamilton Fish. . 
William H. Sewar 
Preston King... 
Tra Harris... ssn A 
Edwin D. Morgan. . 
|Roseoe Conkling... 
Reuben BE, Fenton., 
Roscoe Conkling... 
Francis Kernan... . 
Roscoe Conkling.../Utica..... 
Thomas C. Platt.../OQwego.,.. 
;Warner Miller... .. Herkimer. . 
Elbridge G. Lapham 
William M. Evarts.. |N 
Frank Hiscock. ... 
David B. Hill. 
Edward Murph 5 
Thomas C. Platt... 
Chauncey M. Depew 
Thomas ©, Platt... 


aba ae ea 


PET 


Baa0e 


J.W. Wadsworth, Jr. Geneseo 


D 


eneseo... 
ew York. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Le Couteuix St. Mary's Instit. for the 1 rf 
ipeer. of Deaf Mutes (opened November, ee, 


uffalo. 

Tnstit. for the Improv. Instr. of De: [utes 
(opened March ], 186%) New York. at, Mate 
St. Joseph’s Instit. for Improv. Instr. of Deaf 
Mutes: Fem. Dept. ippenea 1870), Westchester; 
Fem. Branch (opened 1874), Brooklyn; Male Dept. 
OB A NOTE or Deat Mites open 
entral N. Y. Instit. for ute 
Muto Now. tnstit, for Deat ae ee 

estern N, Y. Instit. for Deaf M D 

October 4, 1876), Rochester. ie 
Northern N. Y. Instit, 


September 10, 1884), Malone. 


for Deaf Mutes (opened 


e 
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Appropriations — Total, $158,122,187—Toward 
Roosevelt Memorial Building to be erected as part 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Central Park West, New York City, $250,000 (total 
cost not to exceed $2,500,000); for bridges across 
Arthur Kill between Howland Hook. Staten Island, 
and Elizabeth, New Jersey. $50,000, and across 
Arthur Kill, between Tottenville. Staten Island, and 
Perth Amboy, N: J., $50,000; for construction of 
tunnel under Hudson River between New York and 
New Jersey, $3,500,000; for evening classes for 
teachers of foreign born adults, $5,000; for construc- 
tion of buildings for wards of State, $12,500,000; for 
fire prevention in State hospitals and_charitable 
institutions, $1,000,000; for Salt Water Bays Com- 
mission, $120,000; for Delaware River Commission, 
$25,000; for construction of highway bridge at 
Poughkeepsie, $450,000; for enlarging State Military 
Camp grounds at Peekskill, $40,000; establishing a 
course of study in marketing at Cornell University, 
$45,000; for payment of claims for destruction of 
tubercular cattle by State, $3,000,000; expenses of 
Bureau of Housing and Regional Planning, $62,360; 
for expenses of commission to investigate Dumber, 
distribution and condition of crippled children, 
$25,000; for additional land for State Orthopedic 
Hospital for Children, $18,000. 

Baby Adoption—Before an order for adoption of 
2 baby can be signed by the Judge, a careful in- 
vestigation must be made into all the facts surround- 
: ing the proposed adoption by the Court or by some 
one designated by the Court; a six months’ probation- 
ary period ef residence in the family of the proposed 
foster parent is also required, which requirement, 
however, may be waived in the discretion of the 
Judge making the order. 

Bank Taxes—Penalty of $100 a day for delay 
in payment of bank'tax and moneyed capital tax 
struck out; provides in lieu thereof penalty of 5 per 
cent. of gross amount of tax and an additional 
sum equal to 7 per cent. of tax from date when 
due until paid—effective as of Dec. 31, 1923 (no 
penalty to be retroactively increased). 

Banks—Private bankers, in cities of 300,000 or 
more, must invest $100,000 in their business or lose 
their licenses. 

Bonus for War Service—Awards $10 for each 
month of service to all soldiers, sailors, marines 
and members of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps 
who entered the service in the war as residents of 
New York State, the maximum payment to be 
$150. Paid from proceeds of $45,000, bond issue. 

Bread—Made compulsory for bakers to stamp the 
weight on each loaf of bread. 

Bureau of Fine Arts—To establish in Depart- 
ment of Architecture: a Bureau of Fine Arts, in 
charge of a commission of nine members, viz.: the 
State Architect, Superintendent of Public Works, 
Chairman of Council of Parks, one painter, one 
sculptor, one architect, one landscape architect and 
two lay members; $10,000 appropriated for expenses. 

Business Corporations—Provides “entire net 
income” shall include all dividends received on 
stocks and all interest received from Federal, State, 
municipal or other bonds, and without deduction 
for taxes paid on either profits or net income and 
without deduction of any specific amount allowed 
by ay ane Ba pegs ade 

Childre nder 16, Medical or Surgical Care 
of—Whenever it shall appear to a public officer 
or board charged with the relief of the poor that a 
child under sixteen years of age is in need of medical or 
surgical care, an order may be made, subject to the 
copsent of the parent or guardian, for the treatment 
of such child in its home, a hospital or other insti- 
' tution, and the expense thereof, when approved by 
Mi the officer or board issuing such order, shail, be a 
‘ charge upon the gunty, or the proper subdivision 
‘ thereof; but ae legally responsible for the 
| support of such child shall be liable to pay a part 

or all of the expenses of such treatment. 

Children’s Courts—Established six J ‘ustices, term 

ears, each to receive $12,000. To have exclusive 

original jurisdiction in all cases involving children 
under 16. In taking children’s testimony court may, 
in discretion, dispense with formality of oath. 
Present Children’s Court abolished; records, ap- 
propriations, officers and employees transferred to 


new Court. i 
Civil Service—No regular officer or employee 
holding position in competitive class shall be re- 
moved except on notice and for stated reasons. 
Corporate Tax Dates Changed—Franchise tax 
upon insurance corporations, May 1 (instead of 
June 1). Additional franchise taxes upon’ trans- 
portation or transmission corporations; and upon 
elevated or surface railroads, Aug. 15 (instead of 
Aug. 1). Tax upon foreign bankers and foreign 
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investors, March 1 (instead of Feb, 1). License — 
tax payable by foreign corporations due and payable 
immediately after the close of the first year of 
carrying on business in this State. 

Penalty imposed of not more than $5,000 for” 
failure to make required annual or special reports, 
and $1,000 against any officer of a corporation mak- 
ing any fraudulent return or statement with intent — 
to defeat or evade payment of taxes. yn ; 

Drug Stores—Made a misdemeanor to run & 
place as a drug store unless duly authorized and 
registered by State Board of Pharmacy. ‘ 

Educational—Regents required) to ‘prescribe 
courses of instruction in history and meaning of — 
provisions of United States Constitution to be — 
maintained and followed in all schools of the State, — 
public and private. eh,” 

Commissioner of Education required to prepare 
for use of publie schools of State a program providing 
for a salute to the flag, for instruction in its correct ~ 
use and display, and for other patriotic exercises, 

Equal Pay—Iin the employment of public school =~ 
teachers, discrimination in pay based on sex is 
forbidden. rk 
Teachers’ Retirement—The amount to be con- — 
tributed by employers to the teachers’ retirement 
fund shall be based upon the salaries of all teachers — 
whether members of the retirement system or not. | 
Estates by Entirety Inheritance Tax—Sur- 
viving tenant of tenancy by entirety taxable only pee 
on one-half of value of property transferred by will 
or under intestate laws of the State. ein : 
Farmers— Non-profit co-operative marketing — 
associations by farmers authorized. ‘Seated 
Fort Crailo, gift to State by Mrs. Susan Delancey ~ 
Van Rensselaer Strong, of Philadelphia, preservation 
provided for with bronze tablet reciting: “Supposed 
to be the oldest building in the United States and 
to have been erected in 1642 as a Manor House — 
and place of defence known as Fort Crailo.” ““Yankee 
Doodle” first sung there. In City of Rensselaer. 9 

Fraudulent concealment or disposition of © 
property covered by lease or hired made misde- 
meanor. 5 ns 
Grade Crossings—Railroads of the State are 
required to maintain flagmen and gates on all — 
grade crossings, or provide some other safeguard. 
Hotel Keepers are liable up to $500 for loss or 
damage to merchandise samples or merchandise 
for sale. Liability for damage to or loss of weat! Cees | 
apparel or other personal property limited to $500; oS 
unless such due to fault or negligence of hotel 
keeper, and to $100 if left for storage unless a greater — 
value is stated in written receipt. A reasonable ~ 
charge may be made for such storage. MM - 
Hotels and Restaurants liable up to $75 for 
property deposited in parcel or check rooms for — 
which a claim check is issued and for which no feo) 
is charged. Mime. le 
Investment Companies in places having not 
more than 25,000 population or in county in which 
there is no first or second class city, dealing in real 
estate bonds and mortgages, may have a capital | 
stock of not less than $50,000. wee 
Labor Laws—ZIndusirial Council Restored. Ten 
members appointed by Governor, five to Tepresent, 
employees and five to represent employers; Com- — 
missioner and Chairman of Industrial Board to be 
added members of Council and to act as Chairman 
and Vice Chairman, respectively; among other 
things Council to consider matters submitted D¥s. bat 
Industrial Commissioner and advise him and on 
ome initiative recommend changes in adminis- ‘ 
ration. 
Provisions of Labor Law extended to restaurants 
—-viz., as to cleanliness, safety, drinking water, wash 
rooms, ventilation and employment in basements of — 
children and females. ‘te 
No male between sixteen and eighteen years 
of age to be employed in factory before 6 A. M. 
(instead of 4 A. M.). No male between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age shall be employed in or in 
connection with any mercantile establishment more’ 
than six days or fifty-four hours in any week; more 
than nine hours in any day except when for the pur- 
pose of making a shorter ‘week; or between 12 mid- 
night and 6 A. M.. Week before Christmas is 
excepted and two days in each month for purpose 


of stock-taking. 
do not apply to newspaper 


‘These provisions 
deliveries. 

Landlord and Tenant—Application of emer- 
ency rent laws of 1920, 1921, and 1923 extended to 
Feb. 15, 1926, and made applicable to tenancies 
made subsequent to September, 1920, and to villages 
in Westchester County until Feb. 15, 1926. 
Landlord failing to turn over deposits made as 
advance security, wae ane pe letting complied 
with, made guilty of misdemeanor. 
‘Summary Proceedings—lt precept contains a netics 


%. 


that demand is made in the petition for rent in 
arrears, and precept is served at least five days 
before return day, the court may determine amount 
of rent due and give judgment therefor. 

Libel Suits—Consolidation of actions brought 
for same alleged libel provided for, jury being au- 
thorized to apportion damages, if any, among 
the defendants. 

Permitting defendant to prove for benefit of jury 
that person suing had recovered previously from 
another defendant for the same alleged libel. 


|. New York City special legislation classified at 
end of article. i‘ 
_. Port Authority—Given power to conduct in- 
vestigations, inquiries, or hearings, to compel at- 
_ tendance of witnesses and production of papers, 
books or documents by subpoena. 
'_Prison-Made Goods—Superintendent of’ Pur- 
chase shall designate one of his deputies to have 
charge of sale, distribution and marketing of prison- 
Made goods—he to have power to confer with 
_ prison industries and parole board, and to visit and 
solicit orders from municipalities, political sub- 
divisions of State and municipalitiés. 
A modern industrial system established in State 
prisons, industrial record of prisoners to be given 
i weight in determining parole, provides a reasonable 
wage for work actually done. 
Railroad Employees—Persons employed in 
operating railroad trains cannot act as railroad 
policemen. 

Real Estate Brokers—No person entitled to a 
license as real estate broker unless he is a citizen 
or has) declared his intention of becoming a citizen. 
Tax Commission may revoke license if such person 
_ does not become a citizen within five years. Com- 
‘mission may require proof that applicant has fair 

knowledge of English language, a fair understand- 
_ ing of legal effect of deeds, mortgages and contracts. 
and of obligations between principal and agent. 
Sign must be conspicuously displayed on outside of 
building in which business is conducted, except 
office, apartment or hotel buildings. 

\ Santiago Monument Commission—Appropri- 
ated for expenses of Commission of ten members 
to select a site neat Santiago battlefield in Cuba 
and to erect a monument to memory of Seventy-first 


wt 


* The Home Rule Enabling Act framed to carry 


to the Constitution of New York State was passed 
unanimously during the closing hours of the Legis- 
S lature and signed by Gov. Smith on April 24, as 
Chapter 363 of the Laws of 1924. It was drafted 
' by the State Home Rule Commission of which five 
- members were named by the Governor, five by 
- Speaker Machold (R.) of the Assembly and five by 
ajority Leader J. J. Walker (D.) of the Senate. 
_ James J. Hoey of New York was chairman. 
j Under the provisions of this Act the power to 
enact local laws in New York City is conferred upon 
_@ bi-cameral body known as the “Municipal As- 
_ sembly.” consisting of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and the Board of Aldermen, AU 
local laws enacted must recelve a majority affirma- 
tive vote of both branches of the legislative body. A 
city officer having a vote in both such branches is 
ia to vote on local laws only in Board of 
mate. 
Public hearings must be held before the Mayor 
upon all local laws prior to their peas by him. 
easures vetoed by the Mayor may reconsidered 
by the Municipal Assembly within thirty days and 
sepeered over the Mayor's veto only 4 a two- 
_ thirds vote; but on such reconsideration the Mayor 
is not entitled to vote. 
Local laws neither approved by the Mayor nor 
returned within thirty days become law, 
‘With respect to the power of cities to adopt 
and amend local laws, Section 11 of the Act provides 
_ asfollows: . 
1. The local legislative body of a clty shall have 
Reyer to adopt and amend local laws in relation to 
he .property. affairs or government of the city 
relating to the powers. duties qualifications, number, 
mode of selection and removal, terms of office and 
compensation of al) officers and employees of the 
city, the transaction of its business, the incurring of 
its obligations, the presentation, ascertainment and 
discharge of claims against it, the acquisition, care, 
management and use of its streets and property, the 
wages or salaries, the hours of work or labor, and 
the protection, welfare and safety of persons em- 
poved by any contractor or sub-contractor perform- 
ng work, labor or services for it. the government and 
regulation of the conduct of its inhabitants and the 
protection of their property. safety and health. 
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New York Volunteers Infantry in Spanish-American 
War, $10,000. _ ; gis Kee oh! 

Savings and Loan _ Associations—Board of 
Directors, when so authorized by by-laws, may 
elect officers and fill vacancies until next annual 
meeting of shareholders. Cost of plot and building 
for transaction of business of savings and loan 
associations to 25 per cent. of guaranty fund; Sup- 
erintendent of Banks’ approval of estimated cost 
and plans required. 

State Building Fund—Proposed constitutional 
amendment to provide a fund of $70,000,000 raised 


‘by bond issue to be used as a State Building Fund 


(if passed by next Legislature and approved. by 
the voters, it will commit the State for a period of 
ten years to the policy of building permanent struc- 
tures from bond issue money instead of from current 
revenues). 

State Parks—Provides for bond issue of $15,- 
000,000 bonds for extension and improvement of 
existing State parks and the establishment of new 
State parks. Approved by electors Nov, 4. 

A second bill appropriates in all $850,000 for 
development, improvement and extension of certain 
parks within the State. . 

Taxes—Personal income tar for 1923 reduced 
25 per cent.; married persons living together not 
required to make return unless inegme is $2,500 or 
more (instead of $2,000). * 

Direct St ite tx reduced to 14 mills from 2 mills. 

Tax Exemption—Made applicable to buildings 
construction of which is commenced by April 1, 1925. 

Voting Machines—aAll knobs on vacant spaces 
in voting machines to be locked so that voter will 
not be able to vote in the blank spaces. The office 
of Voting Machine Commissioners abolished, their 
peigbess and duties being transferred to the Secretary 
of State. - 

Warehouse Receipts—Warehousemen Hable to 
holders of warehouse receipts issued by them for 
damages resulting from non-existence of goods 
described or their failure to correspond with de- 
seription. 

Negotiable warehouse receipls may be negotiated by 
any person having possession, however acquited; its 
validity is not impaired by fact that Owner was 
deprived of possession by loss, theft, fraud, accident 
or mistake, if person having same paid value therefor 
in good faith without notice. 
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2. The legislative body may delegate Power to 
ish violations, 


‘out the provisions of the Home Rule Amendment | carry into effect any local law and pun 


Until specifically modified or repealed by the 
Se legislative body existing local laws would remain 
m force. 

No local law shall supersede any provision of an 
act of the legislature relating to the property, affairs 
or government of cities which provision in terms 
and in effect applies alike to all cities, nor any 
provision of an act of the legislature which provision 
relates to matters other than the property, affairs 
or government of cities, whether in terms and in 
effect applying alike to all cities or not, nor any 
provision of an act of the legislature enacted pur- 
suant to article twelve of the constitution on an 
emergency message from the governor and by the 
concurrent action of two-thirds of the members of 
the legislature. 

The Act prescribes that each new law must be 
ee to a referendum and receive a majority 
vote, 

1. Abolishes a branch of the local legislative body, 
or changes the form or composition of such body, 01 
ig the voting power of any member thereof; 

2. Changes the veto power of the mayor; 

3. Changes the law of succession to the mayoralty; 

4, Abolishes an elective office, or changes the 
method of removing an elective officer, or changes 
the term of or reduces the salary of an elective 
officer during his term of office; 

5. Abolishes, transfers or curtalls ahy power of an 
elective city officer, except for the purpose of trans- 
fering the powers or duties of one branch of the 
local legislative body to the other, or to some other 
local authority; 

F Chan SSS SEIS eta 

anges a provision of law relating to pul 
atte a aa wis : a payee 
4 anges @ provision of law relati to th 
alienation or leasing of city property; ce pe 
. Changes a provision of law relating fo the 
membership or terms of office of the civil service 
hares 2 of cd ene 
i uces the salary of a city officer or em- 
ployee which has been fixed by a San statute, ana 
approved by the vote of the qualified electors of 
11. Provides a new charter for such city. 
Within sixty days after the adoption ty the local 


legislative body, upon the petition of 15 per cent, of 
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the source of funds used in acquiring such propert; 


enue derived from | 
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endum at the next general election if it dispenses 
with a provision of law requiring a public notice or 
hearing as a condition precedent to official action, or 
changes a provision of jaw relating to puulic bidding, 
purchases or contracts: assessinents for taxation or 
agen assessments of property for improvements, or 

ie exervise of the power of condemnation; or re- 
lating to the authorization of city bonds; or the 
auditing of the city’s accounts; or relating to the 
maintenance or administration of a pension fund of 
the police or fire department. 


The local legislative body, fifteen days prior. to 
an election at which any local law is to voted upon 
by the people, may reconsider its action thereon 
and repeal such local law, whereupon the proposition 
for its approval shall not be submitted to the 
voters, 

The local legislative body is empowered to adopt 
a local law providing for the submission to the 
electors at a general city election or at a special 
city election of the question: “Shall there be a 
Commission to 8 new City charter?” The 
Municipal Assembly shall fix the make up of such 
commission which must draft a new Charter within 
the limitations prescribed for local laws which the 
Clty may adopt. This Charter becomes effective 
when approved by the affirmative vote of a ma- 
aed of the qualified electors voting thereon at a 
special City election held on mot less than ninety 
days’ notice. 

The Municipal Assembly shall pass no law if it 

1. Removes or raises any limitation of law on the 
amount in which the city may become indebted, or 
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NEW YORK CITY HOME RULE TRANSIT LAW. 


“The Home Rule Transit Law for New York, 
approved May 2, and now Chapter 573 of the 
Laws of 1924, went into effect on July 1, 1924. 

The new law adds Article 8 to the Public Service 
Commission Law, providing for the establishment 
of a Board of Transportation in New York City, 
consisting of three members, all residents of the 
city, to be appointed by the Mayor for six-year 
terms, at salaries to be fixed by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. All salaries and expenses 
of the Board are to be borne by the City. The 
Mayor is given power to remove, after a hearing, 
members of the Board for inefficiency, misconduct 
in office, or neglect of duty. 

The power of supervision and regulation of 
existing rapid transit lines and the administration 
of the dual subway contracts, and the authority 
to adopt a plan of readjustment of existing lines, 
is retained by the Transit Commission, but the 
new Board is given jurisdiction in the construction 
of the incompleted parts of the dual system and any 


additions or extensions. 

Upon adoption of any route and general plan of 
construction of any rapid transit railroad the Board 
of Transportation shall file in the office of the 
Board of Estimate on submission of such route 
and general plan of construction for approval, a 
statement signed by at least two members of the 
Board and countersigned by its chief engineer, 
showing in detail the estimated cost of construc- 
tion and equipment of such railroad and the esti- 
mated time required for the completion of con- 
struction and equipment, together with an estimat2 
by years of the prospective results of operation 
over a term of ten years from the mning of 
operation thereof. 

With respect to municipal operation the act 
provides that if the Board shall undertake municipal 
operation of any road the rate of fare shal! be five 
cents for the first three years; 
revenues from such operation during the 
are insufficient to pay operating erren‘es, expenses 

repairs, ccntribitions to a 
interest Eee, payable by 

and contribu.ions to sinking 
fund to amortize and retire the devt incurred, the 
Board roust within sixty days readjust the rate of 
fare & as roe produce en annual income sufficient 
to make suc yments, 

The act authorizes the Board of Estimate to 

rovide the necessary working capital with which 
a5 begin municipal operation and also to provide 
funds to meet any deficit in operating revenues 
during the three year initial period. 
~The Board must maintain a system of accounts 
showing the cost of all property used in operation, 


depreciation fund, 
city on debt incurred, 


iy. 

operating revenue and other mcome, te~ 
aaade. xpenses, interest, amortization, deprecia- 
tion and all other charges against earnings. Rev- 
all sources of income must’ be 


State—Chief Legislation of 1924. 


"the voters, a local law must be submitted to a refer- 


“District to $4,000; Commi 


| increased, 


heads 


Phe ee ape PORE Re V8 eta 


¥ 


on the amount to be raised in any one year by tax 
oy oiey PUN or 8 any ~, purpose; Re os 
2. moves restriction of law as to issuing bonds — 
spre Nels ae 01 debt; k 
. Applies to or affects the maintenance, support — 
or administration of the educational system in sudhs ¢ 
city, or a teachers’ pension or retirement system in 
such city; eS 
4. Changes the number or term of office of the 
members of the county board of supervisors chosen — 
as a in such city under the official title of super- 
viso * if 
5. 3 ed to or affects any provision of the labo: 
law or the workmen’s compensation law. a] 
x Is Changes any provision of the tenement house 
> RY + 
7. Applies to or affects existing powers of the 
State Comptroller in relation to auditing or exam- 
ining municipal accounts or prescribing forms 0 
municipal accounting; ; : 
8. Applies to or affects any provision of law pro- — 
viding for regulation or elimination of railroad — 
es at grade or terminal facilities within the 
city: ‘ at 
9. Applies to or affects any provision of law 
relating to the property, affairs or government of a — 
county or counties. ates 
The powers and rights of cities are not curtailed 
unless by express provision. The Act does not re- 
strict legislutive power to regulate matters of State 
concern as distinguished from matters relating to 
the property, affairs, or governing of cities. 
courts ure directed to construe the Act libel ’ 
and the powers which it grants are in addition to 
all other powers granted to cities by other laws. 


q 


held separate and apart from all other funds, as an 

operating fund. : ala 
The Board must render an itemized report each_ 

month to the Board of Estimate, showing thi 


5 
53d and. 
59th Streets. Shauhes.. 
OTHER NEW YORK CITY SPECIAL — ee 
; LEGISLATION. PMPs ie 
Beaches, Protection of Public—State auth 
ized to convey to City certain land under water in 
Atlantic Ocean from westernmost point of Cone, 
Island to westerly boundary line of Beach Secon 
Street, Far Rockaway. (Repeals Chapter 864, 
Laws of 1923.) Poe ve 
Board of Education, claims against—Hereto- — 
fore certified as invalid but, after hearing, found 
equitable for city to pay or compromise; discre- 
tionary power given Board of Estimate to inqul 
into, hear and determine. t. i 
Hospitals, and Garbage and Rubbish Dis- — 
posal Plants—Use of proceeds from sale of City 
Corporate stock and serial bonds permitted fo 
alterations, additions, improvements, erection and — 
equipment. : Lite 5 
Insanity—In cases where a person accused of — 
crime or misdemeanor is suspected of being insane — 
and does not ask for a hearing, the power of a Judge 
to appoint a commission in lunacy is taken away; 
such person must be sent to Bellevue Hospital or 
Kings County Hospital for observation by train 
alienists of the staff. Their report, submitted to 
the Judge involved, is final as far as the discretion — 
of the Judge is concerned. Either he must then — 
commit the accused to an institution or try him, © 
as sane, for the crime of which he is accused. 5 
Newtown Creek Improvement —Commissioners 
of Land Office authorized to convey to City all 
right, title and interest of State in and to certain 
lands under water in Newtown Creek in order to 
carry out ike ea to navigation provided for 
in Laws of 1919. p 
Salary Increases—Manhattan ‘District Attorney 
from $15,000 to $20,000; Commissioners of Jurors 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan, to $8,000; Surrogate | 
of Bronx County to equal that paid to New York 
County Surrogate; Bronx County District Attorney, © 
Coun’ doo. official interpreters in First Judicial 
mig il Jurors, Rich- 


West 
3d 


‘niond and Bronx Counties, 
Surrogate’s Court (in New York.County) fees 
Fee for filing a will for safe eeping 
pursuant to Section 30 of the Decedent Estate 
, fixed at $5. ; 
Zoning Law—Violations made misdemeanors 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 
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NEW YORK STATE LECISLATURE. 
(Assembles every year on first Wednesday in January.) 
SENATE. 

: aes x Thompson, R., Kings i eae J. Kennedy, D., Man., 36—Henry D. Williams, R., Utica. 


. 


] 
F Rik iv; P ich, + O8 ait ar belMaet n'a phe oro iy ee Ne ee A 
2—Jo ga Karle, R., Ridgewo 40— ie Reiburn, ao'h’ ‘earon, syracuse. i» | 
5 ea deci 2i—Hy. G. Schackno, D D., Bronx, | 39—Willis Wendell, R., Amsterd’m ? 
3—Peter J. McGarry, D., Blissy’le 13——Beal. Antin, D., Bronx. 40—B. R. Wales, Re Binghamton. 7 
4—Phili M. Kleinfeld, D» B’klyn|23—John J. Dunnigan, D., Bronx. | 41—Jas. S. Truman, R., Owego. - 
Span E F. ae B klyn.|24—Thos. J. Walsh, D., Staten Isl. | 42—Chas. J. seine By ‘Locke. : 
. 6—Jas. A. Higgins, D i y Hisookiya 25—W. W. Westall, R., ‘White Pl’ns| 43—Ernest E. Cole, R. & S., Bath. 
7—Jno. A. Hastings, D., B'’klyn.| «+ —S. C. Mastick, R., “Pleagantv’ le} 44—John Knight, Ws Be 8. 


8—Wm. L. Love, Bs) Brooklyn |.,—Caleb H. Baumes, R., Newb’g. Arcade. 

 9—Frank E. Johnson, D B’klyn | 48—J. G. Webb, R., Clinton Cor. | 45—Jas. L. Whitley, R., Rochest’r. 
10—Jere F. Twomey, 16 B’ kiya. jJ—A. F. Bouton, Re Roxbury. | 16—H. E. A. Dick, R., Rochest’r. 

_ 11—Daniel J. Carroll, D., B’klyn | s0—Wm. T. Byrne, D., Loudonv'le {7—W. W. Campbell, D. and R.., 
- 12—Jas. J. Walker, D., Manhat’o. 3i—Jno. F. ‘Williams, R., No. Lockport. 

13—Thos. F. Burchell, D., Man’n’n Greenbush. 48—Wnm. J. Paickey, R., Buffalo. 

2 14—Bernard Downing,D., ’Man’h’n.|32—Thos. C. Brown, R., Sch’tady.|49=—L. R. Lipowicz, R., Buffalo. 

_ 15—Nathan Straus jr., D., Man’h’a|33—Mort. Y. Ferris, R. and D.,|59—L. W. H. Gibbs, R., Buffalo. 

16—Thomas | ae Sheridan, D., Ticonderoga. 51—L. G. Kirkland, R: and S., 

Manhat 34-_W.. T. Thayer, R., Chateaugay Randolph. 
i7—Combandt ‘Nicoll, R., Man’h'n’35—Jeremiah Keck, R., Johnst’wn. 


‘Recapitulation—Republicans, 29; Democrats, 22; Total, 51. 
ASSEMBLY. 


i Albany D. C. Hall, R., 89 Morris St.; (2). | New_York (Manhattan) (0. Peter J. Hamill, D., 
2 Haynes, D., 725 er (3), Fred B : 


Linen; R., Cohoes. Kenmare St.; (3); Siventer A. Dineen, D., 301 
(Atiegany-Casius Congdon, ' R., Clarksville. W. 22d St.; (4), Samuel Mandelbaum, D., 1 
4  Bronx—(1), N. J. a gare 300 E. 162d St.; (2), Sheriff St.; (5), Frank A. Carlin, D., 639 10th 
= Ww. Patterson, D., 201 Alexander Ave.;, (3), rate (. "Morris — D., 231 E. 3d St.; 
f S. Berg, 887 Forest Ave.; (4), Louis A. (7), J. L. Buckley. D., 346 W. 7ist St.; (8), Henry 
Sonsnel D., Drage Crotona Ave.; P); Harry A, > ‘Kahan, D., 236 5th St.: (9), John ‘H. Conroy. 
_ Samberg, D., 927 Fox St.; (6), T. McDonald. 66 W. 91st St-: (10), Phelps Phelps, R., 70 
-D., 876 E. 224th St.; (7), John F. Reidy, D., 636 Ww 49th ae qa, Samuel I. Rosenman, ie ‘22 6 
E. 183d St.; (8), Jos. B, Kinsley, D., 63 B. 190th St. Ww. She? at 3), Paul T. Kammerer jr., D., 
purpose }, Ed. B. Jenks, R,, Whitney Point; 157 _ E ton, St.; (ia), John P. Nugent, D., 10 
Whitcomb, R., Endicott. St. Nicholas Ave.; (14), Frederick L. Hackenberg, 
Gattaraugus Jas WwW. Watson, R., New Albion. a as E, 69th 8t.; (15), Samuel H. Hofstadter, 
; yuga—Sanford G. Naga Aurora. , 20 E. 90th St. ares Maurice Bloch, D., 305 
_ Chautauqua—(1), A. F, Jounson, Rs, “Jamestown; E ‘87th Bt (17), Meyer Alterman, D., 60 B. 118th 
(2), J. A. McGinnis, K., Ripk ey. 3 (18), Owen ’M. Kiernan, D., 1 3°E. 89th St.; 
. ehenung-Hovey E. Copley, R., Elmira, 8), Spretenn Grenthal, R., 92 Morningside Ave.; 
4 sGhenance “Bert Lord, R., Afton 20), Louis A. Cuvillier, Dw 172 BE, 122d St.; (21), 
linton—Geo. Gildert, Rie Elienburg Depot. peaked Sete Seat «9 226 139th St.; (22), Joseph 
ho tie Laie F. Harder, R, Philmont, Gavagan, D., 557 W. Tate St.; (23), A, ‘Spencer 
Gortland—Irving F. Rice, R., Cortland. Paid, Di; 336 Fort Washington Ave. e 
- Delaware—Ralph H. Loomis, Be Sidney. Niagara—(1), Mark T. Lambert, R., Lockport; | 
_ Dutchess—Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; (2), (2), Frank S. Hall, R., Lewiston. 
-- John M. Hackett, R., Poughkeeps jie. Saee at Gordon G. Ferguson, R., Utica; (2), > 
Erie—(1), J. 8. N. ‘Sprague, R., 63 Ashland Ave., Russell G. Dunmore, R., New Hartford; (3), 7 


- Buffalo; (2), Henry W. Hutt, Re EY Tonawanda George J. Skinner, R., Camd 
St., Buffalo; (3), FB. X. Bernhardt, R., 76 Goodell | Onondaga—(1), Horace M. “Stole, R., Marcellus; 
St., Buffalo; (4), John J. Meegan, aie 41 South (2), Willis ne Sargent, R., Syracuse; (3), Richard 


By St. Buffalo; (5), Ansley B. Borkowski, R., 72 B. Smith, R., Syracuse, 
. Woltz Ave., Bu falo; (6), Charles A. Freiberg, R., | Ontario—Robert ra Gatch ole, Re Genevy: 
eye Northampton St., Buffalo; (7), Edmund F. eccrs A ole D. Dom{aiek sy Walden; (2) 
Gooke, R., Alden; (8), Nelson W. Cheney, R., og Mead. Hes Midaieto ee 
ir rreteale S H: Lattin, R., Al 5 
p Rasen pred Porter, R., Crown Point. Oswego—Victor C. Lewis, a Albion, 
nklin—George J. Moore, R., Malone. Otsego—Frank M. Smith, R., pennant Center. 


 Fultoa. and Hamilton—Boberly Hutchinson, R., | Putnam—John R. Yale, R., Brews 


Green Lake Queens—(1), He M. Deitz, D. 
_ Genesee—Charles P Miller, “< Byron. Owen J. evar. Bs “Ridgewood: Lo rare tea ny" 
 Greene—Ellis W. Bentley, 1 indham. Kennedy, D., Whitestone; (4), D cy. AOR n ‘ 
_ Herkimer—Theo ore L irogérs R., Little Falls. R., Bayside; ws William F. Brunner, D ock- 
fferson—Jasper W. ere », Cape Vincent. away Park; enry Baum, R. Woodhaven, 
ings—(1), Charles an Cline, D., oS Warren St.; Rensselaer—(1) Edward J. . Dgsshie, R. Troy; 
(2), Murray, Hearn, D., 2114 Ave. K; (3), Frank (2), William 15, Thomas, R., Hoosick Falls, | 
_ J. Taylor, D 47 Wolcott St.; (4), Borer A. Mc- on (ys Wil William S. Hart West Brigh- 
_ Ardie, D., 136 Hooper St.; j @), R Shephard, (2), William L. Vaughan, pD- “Tottenville, 
a Putnam ae 6), Saeain ‘Reich, D.. ockiand’—Walter 8. Gedney, poe Nyack. 
808 DeKalb Ave.; (7), J J. powers D., 453 Be Lawrence—(1), Rhoda F. Graves Le oe 
Sth St: (8), Michael J. Relily, Da 452 Baltic | _ verneur; (2), Wal er L. Pratt, R., Mass 
t.; (9), Ric ard J. 45 Teer a 68 83d St.; PAO Saratoga—Burton Esmond, R. Ballston | aba. | 
Betnar zr. Grey, 834 Bacitic St.; 11), Edward | Schenectady—( W.. Merriam, R., 20 | 
oer ma Pak ef {7 Glerimont Ave C19), Marcell Par! Sie wiih, hes 2), William M. Nicoll, : 
J ans, D,, . ist , . en- We) ; 
toon D., 167 Ten E ck St.; ab, Joseph R. | Schoharie—Kenneth H. Fake, R., Cobleskill, | 


; “4 Blake, D., 189.N. 5th St; (15), Geraid F. unne, | Schuyler—Wwilliam Wickham, R., Hector. | 


.» LY8 Java St.; (16), eee en a ard, D Seneca— jam H. Van : 4 
get & te; (17), Edward ps Halsey | Steuben—(1), Wilson ee R. Fae ze), 4 
t ), Irvin’ Steingut, D ut a7 ha sceg Park- Leon F. Wheatley, R., Hornell. 2 : 
wavs Me). oo Mi eo ro, D yun 176 Mie kee at egret) John G. Downs, - ” Cutchogue; (2) t 
A. . ancock St.: ohn Boyle jr., ig ted 
21), Walter F. Cla i, 212 i. 17th St.; eae Sulltvan—J. eel eae gion Hrurleyvill 4 
Howard C. Frankl eed 251 Crescent St.; (23), | Tioga—Daniel P. Witter, RK, Be Berkshire. > 4 
Joseph F. Ricca, R. 26 Gunther Place. Tompkins—James R. Robinson, R., Ithaca. ‘Gg 
Lewis Clarence L. fisher, R., Lyons Falls. Ulster—Millard Davies, R., Kerhonkson iN 
arn a. Stagley Re Geneseo. Warren— Richar J. Bolten, R., Hague, 
Monroe—(1), A. T. Paminenter, Ri, Trondeqiioig: cH agai aaa gabe ir sia ag 
), Simon L. sah cae ta Rochester; (3), C. A: | Wayme—Harry A. Tellier, R., North Rose. 


Nano, Ri (4), F- . Slater, R., Greece; 
3) v whine ele OF dae reece; (5), Westchester—(1), vo pChanning M Moore, R., Bronx- 


eo eqonseiyc Banal W. McCleary, R., Amster- M ee  Gocarith, B R. Ossining: za renredales, (). 


dam. jost; (5), George A. Krug 
Nassau—(1), Edwin W. Wallace, R., Rockville ning “ Serie ee 
Center; ay F, Trubee Davison, R., Locust Valley. Wyoming W oppor A, Jolt, % > Ati iesex. 


Republicans, 96; Democrats, 54; total, 150. (1928, Republicans, 81; Democrats, 69.) 
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Secretary to the Governor—..erge S. Graves. 
Counsel to the Governor—Tefiesce Farley. 


Lieutenant Governor—Seymour Lowmun, Rep., Elmira, $5,000. <a il 
: Kuapp, Rep., Syracuse, 55,000. Ban ehh 

Comptroller—Viaocent B. Murphy, Rep., Rochester, $10,000. gic VA 

_ . Treasurer—Lewiss H. Pounds, Rep., Brooklyn, $8,000 


Secretary of State—Floreuce E. S. 


* 


Attorney Geuvrai—Alucrt Ottiuger, Rep., New York : ae: 
State Engineer aad Surveyor—Roy WG. Finch, Rep., Aloany, $10,000. ¥ 


THE STATE 


(Terms vi Judges end Dec. 31 of yeur named). 


COURT OF APPEALS. 


Chtef Judge, Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, 1926; 
Associate Judges, Irving Lehman, 1937; Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, N. Y. City, 1931; Cuthbert W. Pound, 
Lockport, 1930; Chester B. McLaughlin, Port Heury, 
1926; Frederick E. Crane, Brooklyn, 1934; Williau 


S. Andrews, Syracuse, 1928. 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
Dec. 31 of the year after election; but the term also 
ends automatically at the close of Dec. 31 of the 
year in which a Justice reaches 70, which is the age 
of retiren.ent from the bench. 
Following are the Supreme Court Justices, by 
’ judicial districts; terms ena Dec. 31 of year nameu: 


First District (Manhattan and the Bronx; 
residence in Manhattan unless otherwise indicated)— 
Leonard A. Gicgerich, Bronx (1:2.); Vernon M, 
Davis (1925); Charles L. Guy (1926); John Proctor 
Clarke (1926); William P. Burr (1926); Mitchell L. 
Erlanger (1927); Francis B. Delehanty (1929); 
John M. Tierney, Bronx (1929); Edward R. Finch 
(1929); George V. Mullan, Bronx (1930); Richard 
Mitchell, Bronx (1930); Thomas C. T. Crain 


(1933); Philip'J. McCook (1633); Francis Martin, 
Bronx (1934); James O'Malley (1934); Isidor W asser- 
vogel (1934); William H. Black (1936); Ecward J. 
McGoldrick (1936); Joseph M. Proskauer (1! 37) 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney (1937); Salvatore A. Cotillo 
(1937); Peter A. Hatting (1937); Charles D. Donohie 
(1937); Phoenix Ingraham (1937). Ecwurd J. Glen- 
non (1937); Aaron J. Levy (1{37); Lotis D. Cibbs, 
Bronx (1939); .ohn L. Walsh (1925— to fill vacancy). 


Second District (Counties of Kings, Nassau, 

Queens, Richnond, and Suffolk: residence, Brook- 

lyn, unless otherwise indicated)—Charles H. Kelby 

(1925): Russell Benedict (1925); Janes C. Van 

Siclen, Jamaica (1925); David F. Manning (1926); 

Stephen Callaghan (1929); James C. Croj sey (1930); 

William J. Kelly (1930); Edward Lazaisky (1931); 

Lewis L. Fawcett (1931); Leander B. Faber, Jamaica 

(1932); Norman S. Dike (1932); Walter H. Jaycox, 

f Patchogue (1933); Selah B. Strong, Setauket (1934); 

John MacCrate (1934); Isaac M. Karvper (1934); 

Mitchell May (1935); Harry E. Lewis (1935); William 

D. Carswell (1936); William F. Hagarty (1936); 
Edward Riegelmann (1939). 


Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia. 
+ Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan, and Ulster) 
% —Gilbert D. B. Hasbrouck, Kingston (1926); Aaron 


STATE DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


' itural ide ane Station—-Geneva. 
= Ae eaitaces College of—at Cornell University, 


thaca. 
Agriculture, Institute of Applied—Farmingdale, 
1 


. ticulture, School of—at Alfred University, 
2 Agtitred, There are, also, State schools of agricul- 
Morrisville, Canton (St. Luwrence Uni- 
Clay working and 
University, Alfred. 


ture at 1 
s versity), Cobleskill and Delhi. 
at Ceramics, School of, at Alfred 
Architecture, State Dept. of—Ca itol, Albany, 
-. Branch office—175 Fifth Avenue, anhattan, 
j Armory mission— 158 State St., Albany. 
t Athletic Boxin Commission—949 Broadway, 
© Maiuhattan, icenses and controls boxing, 
sparring and wrestling matches. Chairman— 
ches E. Brower; Other niembers, William Muldoon, 
Fe gy eee aan, D.W. Wear 
e Commitiee— JO . Phelan, D. W. : 
heeds General—Capitol, Albany, Branch 


hattan, 
ile Bureau—127 W. 65th St., Manhattan. 
pd ehotagd of—Journal Builuitig, Albany. 
ce—5i° Chambers St., Manhattan. 


agony Vie gS Oe cae ee sore 
New York State— Governor and Other Officials; Judges. 
; NEW YORK STATE COVERNMENT. 


a (Terms expire Dec. 31, 
ald Governor—Alfred Emanuel Smith, Dem., New York City, $10,000 and Executive Mansion, ‘ Rue : 


a. J 
4 


453 


1926). 2) ogee 


City, $10,000. 


JUDICIARY. 
V.S. Cochrane, Hudson (1928); Wesley O. Howard, 
Troy (1430); Charles E. Nichols, Cobleskill (1430)2 
Harold J. Hinman, Albany (1932); Ellis J. Stale, 
Albany (1935); Joseph Rosch, Liberty (1935). 


Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Esse 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 3S 
Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren, and : 
Washington)—Edwird D. Whitmyer, Schenectady - 
(1925); Henry V. Borst, Ansterdam (1927); Henry 
T. Kellogg, Plattsburg (1°31); Charles C. Van Kirk, — 
Grechwich (1932); Ecwurd M. Angell, Glens Fa 
(1635); John C. Cratser, Massena (1635). | 


Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otseg 
Schuyler, Tioga, and Tomykins)—Walter Llo; 
Snith, Elmira (1626); George McCann, Blmir; 
(1927); Rowland L. Davis, Cortland (1€29); Abra- 
ham L. Keilogg, Oneonta (1930); Leon C. Rhodes, 
Binghan.ton (1937); James P. Hill, Norwich (1637) 
Seventh District (Counties_of Cayuga, Living- — 
ston, Monroe, Cntsrio, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, and 
Yates)—John B. M. Stephens, Rochester (1927); 
Adelbert P. Rich, Auburn (1628); William W. Clark, 
Wayland (1(28); Samuel Nelson Sawyer, Palmyra — 
(1€28); Robert F. Thomson, Canandaigua (1930); -— 
Adolth J. Rodenbeck, Rochester (1930); Benjamin | 
B. Cunningham, Rochester (1933). a” Se CEs 
Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Catta-— 
raugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans, 
and Wyoning)— Harry L. Taylor, Buffalo (1€27); 
Charles H. Brown, Belmont (1928); Wesley C. — 
alo- 


Dudley, Buffalo (1230); Charles B. Sears, Buffal 
(1931); Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (1933); Geos 
E. Pierce, Buffalo (1°33); Ecward R. O’Malley, 
Buffalo (1933); Harley N. Crosuy, Falconer (1935) 
Clinton T. Horton, Bufialo (1935); James E. Norton, 
Warsaw (1(36); George A. Larkin, Olean (1937) 
Samuel J. Harris, Buffalo (1939); Almon W. Lytle 
Buffalo (1939). ‘ Ris: 
Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange, 
Putnam. Rockland, and Westchester)— William 4 
Platt, White Flains (1928); J. Addison Younr, Ni 
Rochelle (1£2{); Albert H. F. Seeger, Newburgh 
(1929); Frank L, Young, White Flains (1‘ 30) 
Joseph Morschauser, 


Re eae deer (1£33); Arthur — 
S$. Tompkins, Nyack (1934); George H. Taylor 
Mount Vernon (1936). 


Means Committee. 1 Ms 

Canal Board—Albuny. (See also Public Works.) 
Fixes and changes canal boundaries, etc. Consists — 
of the Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State,, 
Comptroller. Treasurer, Attorney General, State 
Engineer’ and Surveyor, and Superintendent | of 
Public Works. 

The Bure Canal Terminals at New York City 
are at Pier 6, East River; at the foot of W. 53d St., 
North River: at Mott. Haven; in Brooklyn, at the — 
foot of North Jaue St.; and at Corona, Queens' 
Borough. 

Canvassers, Board of—Albany. Consists of Sec- 
retary of State, Con:ptroller, Treasurer, Attorney 
General, State Engineer and Surveyor. Meets 
on or before Dec. 15, alter a general election, and 
within 40 days after a special election, and can- 
Vasses the vole. 


Gharities, State Board of —23 South Pearl ee 
. Albany. Branch office—287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
each judicial district and three additional’ from 
New York City. William H, Gratwick (Bighth 
_, Judicial), President, 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Buffalo;-Victor F. Ridder, Vice Presi- 
dent, 22 North William St., New York City. 
- Other members—William R. ‘Stewart (1st ‘e's ), 
_ New York City; Dr. Lee K. re and D 
James B. Murphy, New York City; Dr. J. Richard 
_ Kevin (2d Jud.), Brooklyn; Mary M. Glynn, 
(3d Jud.), Albany; Eleanor W. Higley (4th 04. aS 
Hudson Falls; Ceylon H. Lewis (5th Jud.), Syra- 
ease! Paul S. Livermore (6th Jud), Ithaca; Lillie 
Werner (7th Jud.), Rochester; Caroline O'Day 
Gan Ju Jud.), Rye. Richard W. Wallace, Secretary; 
n B. Prest, Assistant Secretary in charge of 
New York City office; Clarence E. Ford, A a 
Division of Medical Charities; James H. Foste 
Supt. Division of Children: Dr. Robert W. Hi, 
Supt. of State and Alien Poor. 
Child Welfare, Boards of—These now exist in 
eve count, but one in the State, They grant 
_ mothers’ allowances, The Chairman of each 
_ board can be reached by communicating with the 
- County Judge in each county outside New York 
- City. See elsewhere in The Almanac for the 
<a New York City Board of Child Welfare. 
r aS Service Commission—Capitol, Albany. 
President—Mrs., Charles B. Smith, of Buffalo. 
Secretary—George R. Hitchcock. 
Classification, Board of—Capito, Albany. Con- 
x __ chan price of labor and of articies made in the 
Papa abie and penal institutions. 
serra tion. om mission—Albany. Branch 
ce of Forest, Fish and Game Commission— 
Brosdway and 4 43d St., Manhattan. Commissioner 
4 — Alexander “Macdonald, of St. Regis Falls. 
hnegae F. Dae ing. Game Pakedor= 
ewe yn Legge. Supi araioga Springs— 
z 13, Jones. upt. Lands and Forests—C, R. 
"Re 


: Damestic Science and Agriculture, School of— 


Baucation, Dept, of—Education Building, Albany, 

Commisstoner—Frank P,. Graves. Director of 

_ State Library—J. 1. Wyer, Jr. Direcior of Science 

- and the State Museum—John M. Clarke. Board 

of Regents—Chester 8S. Lord, of Brooklyn (Chan- 

cellor); "Albert Moot, of Buffalo (Vice Chancellor); 

Albert’ Vander Veer, of Albany; Mabe aaa Bondy 

and James Byrne, of New York City; C. B. Alex- 

ander, of Tuxedo; Walter G. Kellogg, of Otiene. 

burg; William P. Baker, of Syracuse; Thomas J. 
_ Mangan, of Binghamton, and William J. Wallin, 
of Yonkers. 

There are State Normal Schools at Albany, 
cat Sl Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, 
z fea Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, Plattsburg and 

tsdam. The Bureau of Rehabilitation is at 

18 B. 28th St., Manhattan, 

Le and Surveyors’ Licensing Board— 
\ May's, CTY email under license law effective 


alization, Board of—aAlbany. Consists of 

Tax Commissioners and the Commissioners 
of the Land Office. 

Es timate and Control, Board of—Albany. Con- 

gists of the Governor, Comptroller, jairman 

Benavo peapnve Committee and Chairman As- 

ave and Means Committee. Oversees 

Sate Pe ng, supplies, department budgets, ete. 

arkets: Dept. of— icultural Hall, 

nets ottice-53 Park Pl,, Manhattan. 


’ eae acts through a Commissioner, who holds 
_ office at its pleasure 

; saves Supervisor oh State Charities—Capitol, 
bit rad State College of—at Syracuse Univer- 
_Geogra hic Names, Board of—Education Build- 


h Ys 
G urg, Chattanooga and Antietam Battle- 
fie! ‘ds Monuments Commission—25 Broadway, 


te attan, 
Health, Dept. Baar ty Albany, Branch office, 
Laboratory—339 


25 W. ep. of anhattan, 
, 25th fia Manhattan, Commisstoner—Matthias 
Nicoll, Jr... M.D. Deputy Commissioner—Paul B. 
Brooks, "NC. D. Secretary—Edward H. Marsh 

} D, Hzecutive Officer—Fenimore D. Ate @ 
‘Directors of Divistons—Sanitation, Charles A. 
Holmquist, C. E. Laboratories and Research, 

us B. M het ga D. Vital Statistics, 
4, SS Re, agg abi ble 
3 dain Ma- 


Augustus 

Otto R, Eich pele 
trey, 9 M. D. 

ternity, ‘arancy. aa Child ‘ alete; Florence L - 


Kay, M a p Public Health Education, B. R. 
| Re ears | Tuberculosis, Jonathan Pearson, 
Syenereal Diseases, Albert Pfeiffer, M, D: 


Twelve Commissioners, one from | 


R._N. 

Public Health Council—Simon Flexner, M. iDEA 
LL.D., New York City, Chairman; Homer Folks, 
LL.D., Yonkers, ‘Vice Chairman; Lined N. 
Ogden, C. E., Ithaca; Fred’k. T. Russell, M. D., 
Brooklyn; Jacob Goldberg, M. D., Buifalo: 
Stanton P. pul. M. D., Petersburg; Matthias 
Nicoll, Jr., M. D., Albany; Edward H. Marsh, 
M. D.,, New York City, Secretary 

Highways, Dept. of—(See Public Works). 

Historic Sites and Reservations—Senate House, 
Kingston; Schuyler Mansion, Albany; Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters, Newburgh; Fire Island State 
Park; Palisades Interstate Park; Newtown Battle- 
field, Elmira; Niagara State Reservation; Wat- 
kins Glen; Mohansic Lake Reservation, 

Hospital Commission—Capitol, a: Branch 
office—Hall of Records, Manhat 

Income Tax Bureau—120 and 033 Broadway, 
Manhattan. 

Inheritance Tax Bureau—233 Broadway, Man- 
hattan, 

Insurance, Dept. of—Capito], Albany. + 
office—165 Broadway, Manhattan, 

Labor, Dept. of—Albany Office, The State Capitol; 
New York Office, 124 B, 28th St. Industrial Com- 
missioner 
Deputy Commissioner—Richard J. Cullen, New 
York. Secretary—Sara McPike, Yonkers. *Chatr- 
man, Industrial Board—John D. Higgins, Oswego. 
Other members, Richard H. Curran, Rochester; 
Frances Perkins, New York. 

Other offices of the State Labor Department— 
Albany, 100 State St., State Insurance Fund; 36 
North Pearl St., Employment. New York City, 
124 E. 28th St.; 432 4th Ave.; 125 E. 27th St.; 
49 E. 19th St., Employment; 449 Lenox Ss 
Employment, Negro Branch; 361 E. 149th S 
Employment. 

Brooklyn, 310 Jay St., Workmen's bis eet 
tion, Employment. Binghamton, 27 Court St., 
Employment. Utica, 101 Foster Building. 
Syracuse, 120 W. Jefferson St.; 306 W, Genesee St. 
Rochester, 134 South Ave.; 
89 Chestnut St. 

Dunkirk, 


Branch 


Washington St. 
Elmira, 413 E. Water 

Land Office, Commissioners of—Albany. Com- 

posed of Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the 

hesetabis, Secretary of State, Comptroller. 
Treasurer, Attorney < General, State Engineer and 
Surveyor. 

Law Examiners, Board of—86 State St.. Albany. 

Medical eter Cer Board of—Education Build- 
ing, Albany. It is appointed by the Board of 
Regents. 

Mental Defectives, Commission for—Secretary— 
Helen A. Cobb, 105 BH, 22d St., Manhattan. 

aed Training Bureau—105 E. 33d St., Man- 

attan 

Motion Picture Loneraieattey Canoe Albany. 
Branch office—220 W. 42d St., Manhattan 
Chi . H. Cobb, of Watertown; ae 
Mrs. Bli T, Hosmer, of Buffalo, Secretary 

Arthur Levy, of New York City. 

Mpeor Vehicle Bureau—127 Ww. 65th St., Man- 


330 Central Ave. 


National Guard—Capitol Albany. Branch office. 
Manhattan. 


—Municipal Building, 

Nautical School, State—Office, 17 Battery Pl., 

Parson tend f—Capitol, All Th af 
arole, Board o ‘apito ban: ie Chair- 
man is the State Superintendent Of Priso 

Pharmacy, Board of—Education Building, vA linhy: 
It is appointed by the Board of Regents 

Prisons, ee of—Capitol, Albany. It 


Prlashar Sapenicrendane ate enonotili ue 
risons, Superintendent o: apito a 
Probation Commission—132 State f te St., * ‘Albany. 


Public Health Council—Albany. It makes and 
has charge of all State sanitary regulations. The 


Chairman is the State Health Cofmpiodoner: 

Public Service Commission—100 State < St., 
Albany. Branch office—30 Church 8t., Me faa 
hattan. hairman—W . 


A. Pren 
Brooklyn. Sree ee fficer—H. aderetee ot 


Secretary—Francis 
Public Works, Supt. of—Capitol, Albany. The 
Superintendent, Speaintga by each Governor to 
hold office during his term, has charge of the canal 
eyetens and the progress of public improvemen 
Under a new_law, in effect July 1928,. the 
De artment of Public Works was reorga: to 
ude also all the biwee and duties of the De- 
ee tle of Goes. the Interstate rae 
Commission, Trustees of Public Build 
oye Bo nenctonnea: of Public Buildings, and 
Som ission on igen dary Waters between 34 
Unied States and 


The enlarged patient of Public Works now 


Public Health feoranie: Mathilde 3. Kuhiman, ; 


Sankae of Canals, a Sirhan of away 5 
age ea Buildings, 4 
Superintendent of Public Works—Col. Frederick 

S. Greene, of Albany. 


Commissioner of ‘State Highways—Arthur W. 
Brandt, of Albany. 
# The head of the the canals is the Commissioner a 
ryote and Waterways—Royal K. Fuller, 
any. 
Racing Commission—66 W. 40 St., Manbattan. 
Secretary—J. A. Reilly. 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission—Albany. In- 
Vestigates proposed State memorials to Theodore 


Roosevelt. 
Tax Dept.—Capitol, Albany. Branch offices— 


120 and 233 Broadway, hae paerest and 570 
16lst St., Bronx. President—John F. Gilchrist. | 
Secretary— H. McTigue. Commissvoner 
Motor Vehicle Bureau—Chas. A. Harnett. Deputy — 
at N. Y. City—Frank J. wae Director Income 
Tax Bureau—Thos, M. Lyn 
The Motor Vehicle Eihese “pranch office is at 

127 W. 65th St. 

Troopers, State—Headquarters, 36 No. Pear 
St. Albany; six troops, each with 58 members. 

Water Power Commission—23 So. Pearl St. 
Albany. Consists of the Conservation Com- 
missioner, as Chairman; the State Engineer and 
Surveyor, *.e Attorney General, the President 
of the Seuate, and the Speaker of the San 


DISTRICT LEADERS-—MANHATTAN. 


Tammany—Heaaquarters, Tammany Hall, 
David H. koa Treasurer—Philip F. Donohue. 
mittee—Frank J. Goodwin. 


145 East 14th Street. 


Chairman General Commitiee— — 
Secretary—James F. Egan, Chairman Executive Come 


The officially recognized Leader of the Tammany organization is former General Sessions Judge George 


W. Olvany, one of the Tenth District leaders, w hu succeeded, in jo24, Charles F. Murphy, 


Leaders (Men). 


Daniel BE. Finn. 
Thomas F. Foley. 
Harry C. Perry.. 
Chris. D. Sullivan - 
Charles W. Culkin. 
Frank J. Goodwin. . 
Charles H. Hussey.. 
dward J. Ahearn... .|290 E. 
3 ie J. ee .]315 W. 42d Street... 
728 Nintn Avenue... 


Adaress. 


5y¥0 Broome Street.... 
¥ Madison Street.... 


George W. Olvany. . 
Charles L. Kohler .. 
Geo. L. Donnellan. . 


Stephen Ruddy 
Michael Cosgrove. 
Nathan Burkan.. 


.. (Mrs. Mary Russell.. 
.|Mrs. Anna Naughton 
.|Miss Rose Rothenberg ..... : 


Leaders (women). 


eceneeie 


Mrs. Margaret Fay....... ae 


. Barbara Porges 
. Clara E. Keenan:... 
. Mary G. Murphy 
. Ellen Downey. 
. Mary Halpin 
. Mary E. Connelly . . 
. B. MeCarthy 
Martha Byrne 
. Benjamin Hoffman... 
. N. Taylor Phillips.... 
. Frances Bauman 


Mrs 
Miss Elizabeth M. eet hg 
iss Anna Montgomery.. 
Mrs. Mary A. Hagerty 
Mrs. Abbey Shay Hughes.... . 
Mrs. Elizabeth McDonald. ; 


. |Mrs. Sara Paul 


.|Mrs. Frances S. Ecker 


& Mrs. Mai 


A. Quigley. 
.|Miss Annie Mathews 


.. Mrs. Sadita E. WARE C 
..|Mrs. May Guttenta; 
. |Miss Elizabeth V. MeGrystai. 


552 W. 181st Street... 


ublican County Committee (New 
amb Koenig; Treasurer—Ogden L. Mills: 
= Helen Varick Boswell. 


District 
Headquarters. 


.|236 East Broadway. . 
32 Macdougal St. 
32 Macdougal St. 


Joseph ee. 
William G. Ri 
Antonio Dalessandro.. 


WIAD TP & tw 


tnt tte 
wo Ow 


Frank K- Bowers 
Robert S. Conkli 
John A. Bolles 

Collin H. Woody 


3410 B 


York County) —Headqua: 
Secretary—Clarence Se 


rosdway 
‘1723 pom ere Ave. 
90 Bennett Ave...... 


.IMrs. Katherine D. Codding.. 


Associate Leaders. 


.| Mrs. Ida Brisman Lichter... 


Mrs. Anna C. das 
Mrs. Agnes Scheiffele . - 


.| Mrs. Kathryn MacNeil. 


— as Cutler. 


. Mildred Samuel . 
. Katherine T- Hamm 
heey Farrar. . 


. J. Homer Cudmore.... 


Sch re ac ; 
Aig he ee .|60 Morneea as 


Miss Sarah S. Butler. . 
Mrs. Ida Mallee 

Miss Kathryn P. Kolb 
Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt 


rters, 105 W. 40th St. ; 
elzel: Chairman of Women’s aa th 


79 B. 4th Street. 
122 W. 102d Stree 


-|446 EB. 79th Street 
.|245 E, 86th Street. 


1604 W. 178th Street. 
Chairman— 


Residence. 


» 


236 East Broadway. 
141 Hudson St. — 
114 King St. 


433 E. 51st St. 


- Helen F. Rothweller . . .| 186 


Elizabeth Kogel 
re en odenttign 


al ply 
154 Bo 


B. 129th St. 
763 St. Nicholas Ave. 
849 St. Nicholas Ave, 


1523 W. 187th St. 


AY ta Pe ee Cave eee 
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“456 NV. Y. City—District Leaders; Mayors Since 1665. 
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KINGS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. ¥ 
Chairman—John H. MeCooey. | 13—George W. Lindsay, Mrs. Evelyn Ward Rehm. 


j—James J. Browne, Mrs. Martha Guilfoyle; 14— Daniel J. Carroll, Miss Nora Quinn. 

Jobn F. Suave, aah ppg goth peters -! eR ate J. McGuinness, Mrs. Mary O'Grady 
2—Joseph Fennelly, an Murphy. upfer. 
3—James Kane, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Struck. 16—Kenneth F. Sutherland, Mrs. Jennie Mc- 
4—Thomas J. Drennan, Mary T. Harrington. Mahon. 
5—James J. Sexton, Mrs. Mary Greehy. 17—Peter B. Hanson, Mrs. Minnie Abel. 

; 6—Charles W. Jannicky, Miss Carrie D’Oench. 18—John H. McCooey, Mrs. Sallie McRae 

ae 7—William J. Heffernan, Mrs. Agnes Leonard | Minsterer. 

Ward. - ) 19—Henry Hasenflug, Mrs. Mary Eichel. 
8—Patrick J. Diamond, Miss Kathryn McGivney. 20—William F. Delaney, Mrs. Helen A, Braun, 
9—Thomas F. Wogan, Mrs. Evel J. Meagher. 21—Henry Hesterberg, Mrs. Mary F. O'Malley. 

-10—Peter A. Carey, Mrs. Minnie J. Harris. 22—James P. Sinnott, Mrs. Edward W. Mc- 
11—Joseph A. Guider, Miss Honaur Gelson. Mahon. 
12—Timothy E. Griffin, Mrs. Ellen M. Joyce. 23—Hyman Shorenstein, Mrs. Agnes Riley. 


KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMITTEE. 


Chairman—Charles C, Lockwood; Vice Chairman—Beatrice V. Stevenson; Treasurer—James A. Stewart; 
Secretary—Frederick H. Stevenson. 


Executive Committee—Jacob A. Livingston, ; Thirteenth—Jesse D. Moore, Mrs. Mabel Applebee. 
Chairman. Fourteenth—Merrick V. Nittoly, Elizabeth Gray. 

‘First—D. Harry Ralston, Miss Amy Wren, #ifteenth—Richard Wright, Miss Lucy Hayes. 

| Second—William R, Bayes, Miss Grace M. Lease. Sixteenth—Frederick Oppikofer, ts. Isabelle 
Third—Anthony De Martini, Mrs. Lulu Simonson. Claire Schults. : 

Fourth—Alfred T. Hobley, Miss Kathryn Gallagher. Seventeenth—Lewis M. Swasey, Mrs. Maude Neal. 

_ _Fifth—Charles C. Lockwood, Mrs. Annie I, Guna. Eighteenth—Warren G. Price, Mgs. Katherine L. 

.  Sixth—John R. Crews, Marguerite Bergen. err. 

i Seventh—John Feitner, Mrs. Catherine Cannon. | Nineteenth—Jacob Bartscherer, Mrs.Jennie Blank. 

 Eighth—Harold L. Turk, Lisba McKinney. Twentieth—William Schnitzpan, Mrs. Faith Moore 

Ninth—Charles Warbasse, Mrs. Beatrice V. Steven- Andrews. . 

a son, ; Twenty-first—F. J. H. Kracke, Louise Zabriskie. 

. Tenth—Charles F. Murphy, Jeannette G. H.| Twenty-second—Jacob A. Livingston, Mrs. Dor- 

an [urphy. othy McKnight. 

_ Eleventh—Alfred E. Vass, Mrs. May M. Gooderson. ] Tweaty-third—Walter D. Ludden, Mrs. Helena 

 Twelfth—John T. Rafferty, Mrs. Emma Egolt. M. Moll. 


x 


P Bronx County Democratic Executive Committee—Edward J. Flynn. Chairman; James A. 
McMahon, Secretary, 862 Tremont Ave. E 


ys 


- Bronx County Republican Organization—Headquarters—1257 Gerard Ave. 
‘4 Chairman, County Committee—Richard W. Lawrence; Treasurer—Charles Rathfelder; Secretary— 
Peter Wynne; Chairman Woman's Division—Miss Florence W. Newbold, 
ae aw 
iy, 


‘ 


: MAYORS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

‘Before the Revolution the Mayor was appointed | member. From 1820 to the amendment of the 
py the Governor of the Province; and from 1784 | Charter, in 1830, the Mayor was appointed by the 
to 1820 by the Appointing Board of the State of |Common Council. In 1898 the term of the first 
New York, of which the Governor was the chief | Mayor of Greater New York (Van Wyck) began. 


MAYORS. 


- ‘Terms. MAYORS. Terms. ] MAYors, Terms. 
ai eee | |_——- a]! |} ——__] 
- 1 |Thomas Willett...| 1665 34 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726}| 67 | William V. Brady .|1847-184 
2 |Thomas Delavall. . 1666 35 |Robert Lurting. ..|1726-1735]| 68 |W. FP. TiAVeMeper. is4e-1s4s 
3 |Thomas Willett...] 1667 36 |Paul Richard..... 1735-1739]| 69 |Caleb S. Woodhull/1849-1851 
4 1C, Steenwyck.... - 1668-1670,| 37 |John Cruger, Sr...|1739-1744|| 70 |A. C. Kingsland... .}1851-1853 
5 |Thomas Delavall..| 1671 38 |Stephen Bayard. ..|1744-1747}| 71 |J. A. Westervelt...|1853-1855 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 39 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 72 |Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
_ 7 \John Lawrence....| 1673 40 |John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766}} 73 | Daniel F. Tiemann} 1858-18: 
8 |William Dervail... 1675 41 |Whitehead Hicks. .|1766-1776|| 74 |Fernando Wood.. .|/1860-1862 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer} 1676 42 |D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784|| 75 |George Opdyke. . .|/ 1862-1864 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 43 |James Duane..... 1784-1789|| 76 |C. G. Gunther. . . .| 1864-1866 
11 |Thomas Delavall..| 1678 44 |Richard Varick. ..|1789-1801|| 77 |John T. Hoffman. ./1866-1868 
12 *|Francis Rombouts. 1679 45 |Edward Livingston|1801-1803}]| 78 |. Coman (Acting) 1868 
13 |William Dyre..... 1680-1681|| 46 |De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807)| 79 |A. Oakey Hall. .. .|1869-1872 
14 |C Rely 1807-1808) 80 |W. F. Havemeyer. 


1682-1683)} 47 |Marinus Willett... 
1684 48 |De Witt Clinton. . 
1685 49 |Jacob Radcliff.... 

1686-1687 | 50 |De Witt Clinton. . 

rear || Bb (Seeab aati. jai : 

aco Olit....' 5-1818]| 85 |Willlam R. Grace.. 
1692-1695!| 53 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821]| 86 |Franklin Edson... 
1695-1698)| 54 |Stephen Allen. .... 1821-1824]| 87 | William R. Grace. 

.]/1698-1699|| 55 |William Paulding..|/1825-1826]| 88 |Abram S. Hewitt.. 

-|1699-1700|| 56 |Philip Hone. ...../1826-1827]| 89 |Hugh J. Grant.... 

‘ .11700-1701|} 57 |William Paulding,.}/1827-1829]| 90 |Thomas F. Gilroy. 

7 25 |Thomas Noell... .|1701-1702|| 58 |Walter Bowne....|1829-1833]| 91 |William L. Strong. 

26 |Philip French..... 1702-1703)| 59 |Gideon Lee....... 1833-1834]) 92 |R, A. Van Wyck.. 
27 |William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 60 |C. W. Lawrence... .|1834-1837]| 93 |Seth Low........ 3 
28 |Bbenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710)| 61 |Aaron Clark...... 4 B. McClellan. .}1904-1909 


94 |G 

29 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711'| 62 |I . Varian... j 

29 |J, van Cortlandt... Isaac L. Varian terse 95 |William J. Gaynor. 
James Harper..... 18 


_ 31 /John Johnson..... 8 
W. F: Havemeyer. 1845-1846|| 98 |John F. Hylan... .|191 


32 |J. van Cortlandt. . 
33 Robert Walters... Andrew H. Mickle 1846-1847 


IC, Steenwyc 
15 |Gabriel Minville. . 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. . 
18 |Peter Delanoy.... 
19 |John Lawrence. ... 
20 |A. De Peyster.... 
21 | William Merritt... 
_ 22 |J. De Peyster,.. 
+23 |David Provost. . 
24 |Isaac de Reimer. 


1808-1810}, 81 |3.B.H.Vance(Act.) 
1810-1811]; 82 |Wm. H. Wickham. 


Edward Cooper... 


1720-1725 ' 66 


ASSESSED VALUE OF CLUBS IN NEW YORK CITY. & 


NAME. ) 1925. | NAmMg. 1925. INAME. 1925. NAME. 1925. 
, Dollars. \|\ Dollars. Doliars 
University. .... 3,500,000]|N. ¥. Athletic. 1,070,000] ; I Po Os 
Metropolitan, .. |2}200;000|| Knickerbocker .|1,000,000 Non wore: Ls B30:000 Cie chub: “222] B38 000 
nion,......,.|1,900,000]||Colony........|1,000,000| Republican, .::| 525,000!‘Democratic.:.;| 325,000 
Raga’t & Ten'is|1,900,000||Bar Associat'n. °795.000|/N- ¥. Yacht. ..| 500.000 Catholic. ....1:] 380,000 
Suh enacatate ole , A et “we Fi $4 VEG ‘ 
Harvard.......!1,400,000!(Century....... §80/000 iis S16,000| [FORE tsa sa 


ta 
‘i 


a. eas ou er we owe eee | 
eat as hi i ice th 


“4 29, teil area 
Naw York City—Munictpal Officials. 
ss Government of the City of New York. 


} (As of November 30, 1924.) 


Mayor. (City Hall)—John F. Hylan ($25,000). Assistant to the Mayor—Joseph Hi ary 
Jo eT innott ($7,000). Executive Secretary—Augus ep Hae 000 anes 
ee ee eno Coley Clee dS. 5. ee S00) sistant Seerexary- raga 


tary to the Prestdent—Charles Delaney ($5,000) ; 
Secretary to the Commisstoner of Public Works—John 

J. Martin ($4,040); Assistant to the President—Samuel 
Weintraub ($4,000); Auditor—Henry H. Lioyd / Poa 
($4,500); Purchasing Agent—Nell L. O'Callaghan 
($3,280); in charge of Encumbrance Dio—Edward 
Brady ($3,330): Cates Engineer—Ciifford M. Pinck- 

ney ($7,282); Assistant Engineer. in Charge Inspectton — 
Div.— Joseph Frank ($3,830); Supt. Pu lic Buildings 

and Offices—Frank H. Hines ($5,500); Principal” 
Levy ($4,815); Supt. of 


Commission. 
(See also New York City Home Rule Act, and 
New York City Home Rule Transit Law; consult 


Bronx—President of the Borough a aes : 
on charges after a hearing, In case of his death, ee vee 


year) is: President of the Board of Aldermen, Vice b ‘ 
Ch. n of the Board of Aldermen, Chairman ot Brooklyn—President of the Borough— (WV geant) ee 


($15,000); Commissioner of Public Works—Jose: 


Accounts—Commissioner of. 

‘ (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
4 Commtssioner—David Hirshfield ($10,000). Depu- 
ties —H. Klein ($5,500) and W. D. Loudoun ($5,500) . 


Board of Aldermen. 
(City Hall.) 
President — Murray. Hulbert, D., ($15,000). Cty 
ruise ($10,000). 

The President of the Board of Aldermen is elected 
for four years, and is a member, ez-officto, of the 
‘Armory Board, the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment (three votes), the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion, and the New York and Queens Public Libraries. 


President—Frank Fogarty ($5,500); Assistant “10 ‘, 
the President—David P. Germain ($4,000); Secretary 
of the Borough—Agnes Leonard Ward ($4,250); 


Queens—President of the Borough—Maurice E. 
Connolly ($15,000); Commtsstoner 0, Public Works— 
Michael J. Shugrue ($9,000); Borough Secretary— — 
Bernard M. Patten sre is 
James J. Mullany ($ i $3 
B. George ($4,250); Consulting Engtneer— Clifford 
B. Moore ($7,500); Assistant to President—Channing 
A. Leidy ($4,000); Auditor—Louis C. Connolly. 
($4,000); __Chemist—E._ EB. Butterfield oA bok: is 
2 ’ ; Supls 
of Sewers—John R. Higgins ($4,500); Supt. of Street a 


Members ($3,500 each), by Aldermanic Districts. | Cleaning—Daniel Ehntholt ($4,500). 
‘Manhuttan—1, M. F. Tanahey, D.: 2, Tau- Richmond—President of the Borough tonne A. 
bard, D.; 3, B.J- Sullivan, D.; 4 W. Stand, D Lynch ($15,000); Commissioner of Public Works— 


David 8, Rendt ($7,000); Secretary of the. Borough— 
George T. Egbert ($3,750); Superintendent of High- 


4,000). . 
"The Borough Presidents are elected forfouryears, 
and are, ez-officio, members of the Board of Alder- 


5, C. A. McManus, D.; 6, F. J. Dotzler, 3.7 a 
f. Quinn, R.; 8, L.J. Wronker, D.; 9, D. J. Mahon, 
eas 5 as Ca Cardani, R.; 11, T. O'Reilly, D.; 12, 
W. T. Collins, D.; 18, PS. Dowd, D.; 14, J.R. 
O'Leary, D.; 15, B. M. Falconer, R.; 16, E. Cassidy, 
D.; 17, W. Solomon, D.; 18, T. J. Sullivan, D.; 


19; M. J. Healy, D.; 20, is. T. Kelly, D.; 21, 
Seuith, D.; 22, 4. B. Henrich, D.; 23, J. R. ‘Smith, 
D.; 24, McGillick, 


; Cc. J. i 

Bronz—25, B. W. Curley, D.; 26, A. G. Halber- 
stadt, D.; 27, J. M. Fitzpatrick, D.; 28, W. P. 
stadt, a b.; 39,.P. Donovan, D.; 30, B. J. Walsb, 
D.; 31, R. Hannoch, BA A. J. eg D. 


Garey, D1 35, J. W, Sullivan, D.; 36, F. A. 
ningham, te BF Oud. Me: D.; 38, G. J. Jo 8, 


Budget—Director of eet 
The Director, appointed in June, 1924—Edward 
W. Buckley ($12,000). 4 Sorat 
Child Welfare—Board of. ee wi 
(145 Worth Street, Manhattan.) Np te 
Prestaent—Rev. Wm. A. Courtney; Vice President 
—Mary A. Frasca. Other members—Mrs. Wm. — 
Einstein, Mrs. Edgar Smith, Sophie Irene Loeb, _ 
Mrs. Mathias Figueira, Mrs. Jas. Whitford, Jno. 
D. Rosenbrock, Dr. Wm. I. Sirovichb, Conrad Engel. 
The board serves without salary. Ecec,. See 
John T. Eagan. " ve 


pell, D.; 44, J. J. Keller, R.; 45, J. B. Allen, D.; 
Re sfoward Fenn, D.; 47, G. W. Friel, Ds 48, 
john Wirth, R.; 49,. Harry 3 
Frank, D.; 3 UE ee McCusker, D.; 52, P 
nness, BRESRACS Y - 
Rudd, D.; 55, L. J, Zettler, D.; 56, J. J. Morris, D. 
5 D.; 58, G. U. Harvey. 
R.: 59, J. M. Murtha, D.; 60, F. J. Schmitz, Dy 
61, B. Schwab, D.; 62, g. J. Burden, D. 
Richmon d—63, J. J. Corcoran, D.; 64, R. E. 
Kaltonmeier, D.; 65, B. J. Atwell, D. 
“Tne Aldermen are ‘elected for two years. A member 
-igs removable by @& majority of the board, which 
elects his successor, of the same political party ta 
serve the balance of the year, the place being filled 


election. 
< An Alderman must be & United States citizen 
and a resident of the city, but he need not live in 


Eberle. 

Correction—Department of. 
(Municipal Buliding, Manhattan.) / 
Commtsstoner—Frederick A, Wallis ($10,000). 
Deputy—Robert L. Tudor (36,000). Secretary— 
Martha Byrag ($4,000). Secretary to Commtsston— 
p ©. Murtha ($3,250) ; 


Mai a . 

Manhattan—Cily Prison (Tombs) 1s at Gentre 

and Franklin Sts. The Penttentiary and Workhouse 

are on Welfare Island, fast River. The Muntet 

Farm 1s-on Riker's Island, upper East River. The ¢ 
Reformatory Prison is on Hart's Island, upper 


River. i 
‘Brooklyn—City Prison is at No, 149 Raymond 8. 5 


Miller ($15,000); Commisstoner of Public Works— 
Joseph Johnson ($10,000); Assistant Commissioner 

pig Da REN Sunivan ($7 SO erelary 
. sulting Engineer—JO 2 ivan ($7, r y 
: ae the Borough—JamMes PB. Donohue ($6,000); Secre- 


‘ina dey ix i th oe ny ph 
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Queens—City Prison is in rear of the Court | 
House, Long Island City. ; 

New Hampton Farms (N. Y. C. Reformatory) 
is at New Hampton, Orange County, N. Y. 


Docks—Department of. 
(Pier A, North River.) 

'-. Commisstoner—Michael Cosgrove ($10,000); Direc- 
tor of the Port—Joseph J. O'Brien; First Dep. Com- 
misstoner—John McKenzie; Second Dep. Commis- 
stoner—Henry A. Meyer: Secretary—Solomon Golden- 
kranz, Acting Chief Clerk—Joseph A. Boylan; Auditor 


+—Andrew S. Corbett; Chief Eagineer—T. F. Keller; 

Acting Supt. of Docks—L, H. Harrison. 

D i ge Education—Department of. 
‘ _ | @Manhattan, Park Ave. and 59th St.; Brooklyn, 

/- ..» -. 181 Lvingston St.; Plaza 5580.) 

i Preside t—Geo. J. Ryan, of Queens. Vice Pres- 
ie ts tdent—M. 8. Stern, Manhattan. Other members of 
the Board—Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, Manhattan; 
: William J Weber, Bronx; Dr. J. A. Ferzuson, Arthur 
8. Somers, Brooklyn, Ralph R. McKee, S. I. Secretary 
Jos. Miller jr. Assistant Secretaries—Chas. Herr 
- amd_ Elizabeth V. Bennett. Chief Clerk—Thomas 
A; Dillon, Supt. of School Buildt igs—William H. 
~~ Gompert. Supt. of ‘School Supplies—Patrick Jones. 
Supt. of Schools—Willlam J.-O’Shea. Auditor— 
Frederick D. Chambers. Director of Attendance— 
° deel W. Davis; Supt. of Plant Operation—R. W. 
- Rodman. } 


The Superintendent of Schools is the chief execu- 
‘tive officer of the Department of Education. He 
and his associates are appointed for six years by the 
_ Board of Education. 

‘e The Board of Superintendents has a force of 
ss District Supertntendeats which covers the city by 
districts. They are appointed to serve permanently. 


‘a he ee Elections—Board of. 
(General and Manhattan, Municipal Building: 
* ~Bronx, 442 East 14Jth St.; Brooklyn, 26 Court 
___—*St.; Queens, 10 Anxble Ave., L. L. City; Richmond, 
Borough Hall, New Brighton. 
_ President—John R. Voorhis. Other members— 
» James Kane, Jacob A. Livingston. Members’ 
Ry Ciel t each, $8.000. Secretary—Chas. E Heydt. 
Chief Clerk—S. Howard Cohen. Dep. Chief Clerk— 
«Geo. W. Conklin. 
_ _ ‘The meinbers of the Board of Elections are ap- 
Mier pod. for two years by the Board of Aldermen. 
It is, by law, a vi-partisan body. 
At s\ Estimate—Board of. 
a Ms me eadauarters—Muivipal Builling. Consists of 
_,. Mayor, with three votes; Co aptroller, three votes; 
_ Pres. Board of Aldermen, three votes: Pres. Borough 
_ of Manhattan, two votes; Pres. Borouzh of Brook- 
Fl “a we 2a eee potauahs < Bronx, 
an chmond, one vote each. Secretary— 
eS ae 
 . The Board o timate prepares the yearly ‘cit: 
_ budget for the Board of Aldermen, waien on as 
duce, but not Increase, 
Estimate 


the buizet. Tae Board of 
issue bonds for puolic improve nents, 


4 
% 


Bas. 
yok has power to grant fraochises and also to 
i a! yy, 


; \ Finance—Department of, 
-. —- Headquarters—Municipal Butluing. 
'. City Compiroller—Charles . Craig ($25,000). 
| Deputy Conptrollers—Charles F. Kerrigan, Arthur J. 


Philbin and Frank J. Prial ($10,000 each). Secrett 
alge pen.senane eal Beet tan chi 
ditor— Da . Kemlo »900). Chief Account- 
ant—Dunean MacInnis ($8,000). ie 

_ Valentine F. Keller ($4,100). 

- Eugene F. McLaughlin ($5,500). 
ments and Arrears—John J. Ryan ($5,300). 
of City Revenue—Katharine C. Gallagher ($4,500). 
Buildine, BY me St. and A 

ullding; Bronx, t. an rthur Ave.; Broox- 

lyn, 503 Fulton St.; f 
lty; Richinond, Borough Hall, St. George. Assess- 

/ ments and Arrears Off 


i City Chambertain—Phillp Berolzheimer ($12,000), 
: Municipal Building. 
j The City Coimptroller is, ex-officio, a member of 


the Armory Bourd, the Banking Commission, the 
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Ryan ($6,000). 
($13,000). Chef Banton eu 
37 bo) Cael Brot 


ae 
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Charter Revision Commission, : é 
Record, tue Kourd of Estimate and Apportionment 
(three votes) Municipal Assembly, Board of Esti- 
mate branch, the Board of Trustees of Hunter Col 
lege, the Teachers’ Retirement Board, Chairman 
Board of Revision of Assessments, the Sinking Fund 
Comunission, aud of the trustees of the American 
Musewo of Natural History, the Metropolitan 
Museuw.n ering | _ the New York, Brooklyn and 
ueens Puvlic Livruries. 
Cue Co.nptroller is removable by the Governor 
on charges aiter a hearing. His successor, appointed 
by the Mayor, serves until end of the year, a new 
successor veiag meantime voted for in November, 
The City Chainberlain is, ex-officio, 2 member of 
the Banking Commission and the Sinking Fund 


Commission. 
Fire Department. 

(Manhattan, Munic. Bldg.; Brooklyn, 365 Jay St.) 

Commisstoner—Tnomas J. Drennan ($10, & 
Deputies—Manhattaa, Bronx and Richmond, Joseph 
M. Haanon; Brooclyn, Wm. F. Thompson.. Fire 
Chief—John Kealo.. Deputy Chief—Brooklyn and 
Queens, John O'Hara. Chief Fire Murshul—Thomas 
P. Brophy. Deputy Fire Marshali—John P. Prial, 
Secretary to the Depariment—James A. Mackey. 


Healta—Department of. 


(Manhattan, 505 Pearl St., general headquarters; 
Bronx, 464 E. Tremont Ave.; ae Willoughby 
and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 440 St., Jamaica; 
Richmond, 514 Bay St., Stapleton.) 
Commissioner—Dr. Frank J. Monaghan esa al 

Deputy and Sanitary Superintendent—Dr. W. 

Pound ($6,000). Secreiury to the Department—C, L. 

Kohler ($6,000). Director Bureau Food and Drugs— 

Hugh W. Taylor ($5,000). 

The Bourd of Health consists of the Commissioner 
of Health (Chair.nan), the Police Commissioner, and 
& Dhysician appointed by the Boarc of Estimate and 
Apportioninent. It has a Sanitury Code of its own 
making, to wuich the city is sudject, as regards foods, 
drugs, drinks, medicines, noises, occupations, ete. 

. Law Department. 

(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, 153 
Pierrepont St.; Queeus, Municipal Building). 
Poration Counsel, George P. Nicholson ($15,000); 
fast Assistunt, Arthur J. W. Hilly ($10,000); Secre- 
tury, Joseph H. Johnston ($6,000); Chief Clerk, 
Jonn H. Greener ($6,000); Brooxlyn, Assistant in 
Charge, Coarles J. Druhan (310,000); 

Assistant ia Charge, Rovert J. Culhane ($6,000); 

Bureau of Penalties, Assistunt in Charge, Josepno I. 

Berry (36,000); Personal Tax Bureau, Assistunt in 

Charge, Eauaet J. Murpay, ($4,000); Bureau of 

Street Opeuings, Assistant in Charge, Joel J. Squier 

(38,000); Street Opeuings, Brooslyn Branen, Assistant 

in Churge, Patrick S. MacDwyer ($6,000); Street 

Openings, Queeas Branch, Assistant in Charge, Joseph 

G, Mathews (36,000). 


Marriage License Bureau. 


(Municipal Building in Manhattan and Borough 
Halls to other Boroughs.) 


(M tga B nidiee, Menace 

unicivul Building, Manhattan. 

Chairman—B. de N. Cruzet_ ($7,500). Members— 

Michael Fogarty and Harry Stackel. The ez-officta 

ane aa = eG oats uee: of poe risers 
e Police Coin.nissioner. Secretary—T. R. 

Chief Parole Officer—Jas. J. Flyon. 


Parks—Department of 
(Manhattan, Muuicipal Building: Brooklyn, Litch- 
field Mansioa, Prospect Park; Bronx, rowski 

Mansioa, Clare nont Park; 

Forest Park, Rich.nond Hill; Richmond Borough 

Hall, St. George.) 

President of Board (and Commissioner for Man 
hattan)—F D. Gallatin Bronx, Joseph P. He = 
Queens, Albert C. Benninger; Richmond, John a 
O'Rourke. Secrewury to the Board—Willis Holly. . 

Plant and Structures—Department of. 


(Offices; Manhattan, Municipal Buildi ; Brooklyn, 
179 Wasnington st.) (Forinerly the Departewnt: 


of Bridges.) 
Commissioner—Willlam Wirt Mills ($10, wk Dep- 
has. H. 
ecutive Officer—Francis J. 


uties—Thos. A. Dem: . John Mara 
Hussey ($5,500 each) Ez ae 
Chief En: dw. A. Byrne 
ivin Crocker 


Police Department. 

(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Brooklyn, 70 Poplar 
St.; Queens, Jamaica; Bronx, Tremont and Bath- 
gate Aves.,; Richmond, Borough Hall, St. Geo: e. 
Comnussioner—Richard B. Enright ($10,000). 
Deputies—First, John A. Leach; second, Jonn 

ae beige A Hee a0 er John J. Cray; 

. in Gillespie. Dec eput; ; 
Swners (020 pay)—Rouinan W. Souk 


the Board 01 City 


ueens, The Overlook, - 


anamaker, John A, 


] 


_ Harriss, T. Coleman du Pont, John M. Shaw, Ed- 
mond + Guggenheim, Carleton Simon, Barron 
Collier. Chief Inspector—W. J Rast Deputy Chief 
Inspector—Thomas H: Murphy. eputy Chief In- 
spectors—John O’Brien, Dominick Henry, Cornelius 
¥F..Cahalane, Samuel G. Belton. Commanding 
Officer, Devective Bureau—John D. Coughlin. Secre- 
tary to the Commissioner—Charles G, Young. Secre- 
tery to the Deportment—Felix P. Nicklas. Chief 
Clerk—Grant Crabtree. Chceplains—Lawrence H. 
Bracken, Joseph A. McCaffrey, John A. Wade, 
‘William G. Ivie, Isadore Frank, A. H. Nesbitt, 
Public Service Commission— ($15,000 Each). 
(30 Church St., Manhattan.) 

This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government and is put here for convenience of 
reference. 

Chairman—William A. Prendergast ($15,000); 
William R. Pooley, Charles Van Vocrhbis, Oliver C. 
Semple, and George R. Van Namee. Secretary— 
Francis E. Roberts, Albany ($6,000). _Counsel— 
Charles G. Blakeslee ($10,000). Chief Engineer— 
C. R. Vanneman, Albany ($8,000). 

Purchase, Department of. 

Commisstoner—John E. Bowe ($12,000). Secre- 
tary—Andrew B. Keating. Assistant Secretary 
—A. L. Meehan. 

Transit Commission (N. Y. City—$15,000 Each). 
(270 Madison Ave., Manhattan.) 

Chatrman—George McAneny; Le Roy T. Hark- 
ness and John F. O’Ryan. Secretary—James B. 
Walker ($6,000). Chtef Executive Officer—Philip 
Mathews ($10,000). Chief Engineer—John H. 
Madden. Consulting Engineer—Daniel L. Turner. 

Public Welfare—Department of. 
(Manhattan and Bronx, Municipal Building, Man- 
hattan; Brooklyn and Queens, 327 Schermerhorn 

St., Brooklyn; Richmond, Borough Hall, St. 


TEC.) 
Commisstoner—Bird S. Coler ($10,000). Deputies 
—Edw. Perpect, C. W: Posthauec and C. J. Dunn. 
Secretary—Edgat Pitska. Assisiant Engineer. (a 
charge)—Louis J. Ortner. General Inspector—M 
M. CG. Tinney. Division Bureau Social Investigating 
—Y.8. Dodworth, Superintendent. 
Standards and Appeals—Board of. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building.) 

Chatrman—William E. Walsh ($10,000). Secretary 
—William J. O'Gorman. 

The Board of Standards and Appeals passes on 
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petitions for variations of the Labor Law relating 
to fire protection in factories, and adorts rules regu- 
lating building construetion, elevators, oil, burners, 
fire escapes, fire-retarding construction, fire-extin-— 
guishing appliances, ete. : 

The Board of Appeals passes on appeals from de- 
cisions of Fire Commissioner and of Superintendent 
of Buildings, and on applications for variations of 
building zone regulations. 

Street Cleaning—Department of. : 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, 501 E. 
16ist St.; Brooklyn, 50 Court St.) 

Con m issioner—Alfred A, Taylor ($10,000). Bea 
uties— Manhattan, Janes J. Nugent. Frank A. Esc’ 
tann; Bronx, James W. Brown; Brooklyn, Michael 
Laura. ; 

Taxes and Assessments—Department of. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 

and Arthur Aves.;. Brooklyn, 503 Fulton_St.; 

Queens, Court Square, Long Island City; Rich- 

mond, Borough Hall.) 

The Board—Henry M. Goldfogle, President 
($10.000). Commissioners—Richard H. Williams, 
Thos. R. McGinley, Earl H. Miller, George Henry 
Payne, Janes J. Sexton and Lewis M. Swasey 
($9,000 each). Secretary—C. R. Tyng. 


Tenement House Department. 
(Manhattan and Richmond, Municipal Building; 
Bronx, 559-561 EB. Tremont Ave; Brooklyn and 
Queens, 503 Fulton St., Brooklyn.) f 
Commissioner—Frank Mann ($10,000). Deputies 
—Manhattan and Richmond, John P. Finnert; 
($4,700); Brooklyn and Queens, John Guilfoyle 
($4,000); Bronx, Superintendent, Walter C. Martin. 


Water Supply—Board of. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) . 
President— George J. Gillespie ($12,000). .Other 
members ($12,000 each)—James P, Sinnott, P. F. 
Donohue. Secretary— Benjamin F. Hinbigler. Chief 
Exngineer—Thaddeus Merriman, Consulting Engi- 
neer—J. Waldo Smith. as Ve 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity—Dept. of. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, 60 Court St.; Queens 
and Richmond, Borough Halls.) 
Commitssioner—Nicholas J. Hayes ($7,500). Dep- 
uties—Manbhattan, John J. Dietz; Bronx, Albert H. 
Liebenau; Brooklyn, Cornelius M. Sheehan; Queens, 
James C. Butler; Richmond, James L. Vail 


ee 
COUNTY OFFICES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


County Clerk. 
(Manhattan, County. Court House, City Hail 
Park; Bronx, 161st Street and Third Avenue; 
Brooklyn Hall of Records; Queens, 364 Fulton 


Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Court House, St. 
George.) 
(sit t00 ore Loidee Cag a a ig anit D. 
| : Deputy— omas . Farley. 

Bronx County—Robert L. Moran, D. Chief 

erk—Chas. F. Carroll. 

sings Constr a E. Kelly, D. ($12,000). 
Chief. Clerk—Thos. M. Burke. 

Queens County—Edw. W. Cox, D. Deputy— 
John Theofel. 

Richmond County— (35,000). 


Bo is also the County Register. Deputy—Jas. P. 


A 3 District Attorney. 

(One in each county: Manhattan, Criminal 
Courts Building, Centre and Franklin Streets; 
Bronx, Arthur and Tremont Avenues; Brooklyn 
66 Court Street; Queens, Court House, Long Island 


City; Richmon orough Hall, St. George.) 
" is pa ae County—Joab H. Banton, D. 


Bronx County—John E. ph ecehan. D. ($10,000). 
Kings County—Chas. J. Dodd, D. $15,000 
eens Counmty—Richard S. Newcombe, D. 


12.000). 
SRicnmiond County—A. C. Fach ($5,000). 
Jurors—Commissioner of. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 
Arthur Avenue; Brooklyn, 186 Remsen Street; 
Queens, Court House, Lone Island City; Richmond, 

unty Court House, St. aeotse) 

New York Counties ‘Byrne ($8,000). 
Bane, Cann cunt” 000, ghee 
: un 5 5 se $6, = 
~ Gounty—T. G. MeKeenee ($5,800). Richmond 
County—E, I. Miller ($4,000). - 

‘ : Public Administrator.. 
.; (Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 2808 
_ Avenue; Brooklyn, 44 Court Street; Qué , 
_ Fulton Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Port Richmond.) 
Manhattan—James J. Frawley ($10,000). Bronx 


—E. E. L. Hammer ($4 s—) re 
Kelly ($5,500). _Queens—R. ($3,500). Rich- 
m § Re prolt Cees). 


_ mond— 


2 : 


eens, 36 


County Register. 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, Tremont 


Register, Michael J. McCarthy E08 9 


J. F. Healy. ; 
Kings County—Jas. A. McQuade, D, ($12,000). 
Sheriff. : : 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records; 1932 
Arthur Avenue; Brooklyn. n Street: 
Queens, Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, 
Court House, Richmond Village.) 
New York County—H. Watren Hubbard, D. 
($12,000). . +" 
Bronx County—Edw. J,_Flynn, D, 


$10,000). 

Ki County—John N. Harman, D. 15,000). 
Gucene County—Mason O. Smedley ($10,000), 
J, Atwell, D. ($6,000). 


Bronx, 
Fulto. 


Richmond County—Edvw. 


Streets; 
Soe bar Hall of Records, Joralemon Street an 


County—-($15,000 each), J. BP. 
on ae Sas A Foley. Clitef Clerk—Richard - 
Cummins ($11,000). Clerk of the Court— 

“Brox ue (87.000). . M: 8.. Schulz ($10,000). 


Law Assistant—Frans Sigel ($4,200). Chtef Clerk— 
hte eee Gecoey (30,000). Fa 
Clerks. V. Cain. | Accounting Clerk—J. F. Regan 
A Tie sere eat ade ire 

Richmond County—J. H, Tiernan ($7,500). 
Clerk of Court—W. Finley ($4.500). 
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fi CHILDREN'S COURT, 
JUSTI CES.* Salary ./Term Expires. JUSTICES. Salary (Term Expires. 
——— ES SCE rg as 
F.C. Hoyt, Presiding Justice .|$12,000/Sept. 15, 1934]|George J. O'Keefe .. 2... 3 312,000|Sept. 
_ Edward F. Boyle ......... 12,000/Sept. 15, 1934 Willem TOMES nad vaak 12,000 Ope ae load 
Samuel D. Levy...........  12,000'Sept. 15, 1934]|Robert J. Wilkin... °../°°"7° 12,0001Sept. 15, 1934 
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_ New York City—Judges and Courts. = 
x eA 2 S ' . 
COURTS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. “ . 
UNITED STATES COURS. : wavy g : 

The Federal courts for the southera district of , Long ier ty Garvin, Marcus B. Campbell, 


i bert A. Inch. : i 
New York meet in the ola Post Office Building, at ca = 7 vie, Cod Peay Cilkok.. THA ooliattor 


apolar ee a peat he the eastern district of New York meet in the Post 
Clerk of the Court—Alex Gilchrist, jr. CAtef| office Building, Brooklyn. ’ 2 
Deputy Clerk—Charles Weiser. Cireuit Court Judges, New York, Connecticut, : 


y 5 anhattan and Bronx— | and Vermont—Henry W. Rogers, Charles M. Hough, 
auiiee Re tina ick C. Knox, Francis A.| Martin T. Manton, J. W. Mack and Learned Hand. 
Winslow, Henry W. Goddard, and William Bondy. U. 8S. District Attorneys—Manhattan, Col. 

District Court Judges, Brooklyn, Queens, and! William Hayward; Brooklyn, Ralph C. Greene, 

SUPREME (STATE) COURTS. 


ih reme Court ; Hall Park but are to be housed in a new monu- 
‘ ie Rigi tees rings “ vias mental structure on Centre Street. 

see the index. The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long Island 
The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the | and Staten Island meet in the Court House on 
Bronx meet in the old Tweed Court House, City !Joralemun Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


‘ CITY COURTS. 
32 Chambers Street. The Judges are elected for a term of ten years at an annual salary of $14,500. 
JUDGES. Term Expires JU DGES. Term Expires 


Peter Schmuck, Chi f Justice .|Dec. 31, 1927|!Louis Wendell ..|Dee. 31, 1929 
‘Bernard L. Shientag Dec. 31, 1927} Gustave Hartman. 


Alexander Finelite. . . ..]Dec. 31, 1927||/Joseph M. Callahan Dec. 31, 1929 
Abraham G. Meyer. . ./Dec. 31, 1927}| Louis A. Valente. . Dec. 31, 1931 
Edward B. La Fetra Dec. 31, 1931'\Joseph V. McKee >. Dec. 31, 1933 


Clerk—Frank J. Goodwin. Deputy Cle-k—Harry C. Perry. , 


t 


: “TALS ot Coane i a Se ae ($12,500). 

_. _ Kings—Judges George W. Martin, William 

_ Bernard Vause, Alonzo G. McLaughlin, Reuben 
LL. Haskell and Franklin Taylor ($12,500 each). 


CENERAL SESSIONS. ; d 
eth JUDGES. Term Expires JU DGES. Term Expires } 


Queeus—Judge Burt Jay Wum»phreys ($12,500). 
Richmond—Judge J. H. Tiernan (combined salary 
as Judge and Surrogate, $10,000). 


. 31, 1935 
- 31, 1934 
. 31, 1927 
. 31, 1930 


. 31, 1935 q 

~~ Clerk—Hadward R. Carroll. Judges of General Sessions receive an annual salary of $17,500 each. 

, ' SPECIAL SESSIONS. c Py 

lee : JUSTICES. Salary .|Term Expires JUSTICES. ; 

Arthur C. Salmon.......... $ | 

- {$11,000 |July 1, 1926]|Moses Herrman............ | 

10,000 |/Dee. 31, 1925]|John J. Freschi............. ’ 

10,000 |June 30, 1930]|Henry W. Herbert.........- % 

; 10,000|Dec, 31, 1929||Joseph D. Kelly.. ......... ff 

_ - James J. Mc{nerney . 10,000 |Dec. 31, 1931°| Villiam T. Fetherston. ..... ¥ 

Daniel F. Murphy -- | 10,000!Nov. 27, 1927 |lllsworth J. Healy...) 21.) ! 4 
En SO Ss heal ss 1 10,000! May 1, 1032 

Frank W. Smith, Chief Clerk; salary $6,500; office } Hall, St. George, S. I. This court is held on Wednes- ' 

32 Franklin Street. days. PART V.—Bronx County Court House, f 


PART I.—Crimina: Courts Building, Borough of | 16lst Street and Third Avenue, Bronx. This court 
Manhattan, PART 11171 Atlantic Avenue, | § beld on Thursdays. PART Vi. (Cireutt Court)— 


Held in such counties and at such times as the 
Brooklya. PART I[1I.—Town Hall, Jamaica, Queens. stress of business uires and the Chief Justi 
This court is held on Tuesdays. PART IV -Borough | shall direct. ve =" 


SR ME A ry 


* The Justices are appointed by the Mayor for ten (Kings County)—111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, 
years. Adolphus Ragan, Chief Clerk, $6,080; | William C. McKee, Cler $3,700. Part IV. (Bronx 
Dennis A. Lambert, Deputy Chief Clerk, $5,900; oral Seere E. i37th t., Bernard J. Schneider, 
Bernard J. Fagan, Chiet Probation Otticer, $4,100: | fan se lnaten T, ucens County) —30 Union 

_ offices 187 East 22d Street. iy oe eee gre . 2s fina 8 Clerk, 


teehee ieee 


$3,070. Part VI. (Richmo ounty)—Borough 
Parts I. and Il, (New York County)--137 B. 22d | Hall, New Brighton, S. I., . Kenny, 
St., James F. Gillesple, Clerk, $5,000. Part IIE. | $2,640. 24 Niet eens oa Clerk, 7 


: CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURT DISTRICTS. 

Pi des ye eas MANHATTAN AND BRONX. . 
ct— te Strect. 2d Distriet— 125 | (Jeffergon Market). (Night Court f 
Sixth Avenue (Jefferson Market). 3d District— Gene 54th Btrest. (Painily Court) ger 
Second Avenue and 2d Street. 4th District—153 153. East 57th Street. 12th Distriet—1130 St. 
East 57th Street. 5th District—170 Bast 121st: Nicholas Avenue. (Family Court) Bronx—1014 
Street. 6th District—East 162d Street, corner | East 181st Street. Municipal Term—Municipal 
Brook Avenue, 7th District—314 West 54th Street, Building. Traffe Court—301 Mott Street. Homi- 
8th_District—1014 KE. 18ist Street. 9th District | cide Court—301 Mott Street. Chief Clerk and 
—(Way Court for Women)—125 Sixth Avenue! Chief Probation Officer, 300 Mulberry Street. | 
BROOKLYN. a 

Office of the Chief Clerk—44 Court Street. ist 1 8th Street, Coney Island. iet— 
District—(Women's Night Court)—318 Adams Avenue and 23d Street. 1Oth oistner TB pike 
Street. (Municipal Term)—402 yrtle Avenue. | Jersey Avenue. Family, Court—327 Schermerhorn 
District sas A pet a Bree tat oe ephaeda, Treffic Court—182 Clermont Avenue. 
: enue. stric robate Court—44: C An tcide Court— 
Snyder Avenue, Flatbush. 8th District—West 131 Snyder Ave’ ot COUe Sti Hom an 


. 


Ta a”? 2: ee CLT ae - ee ge ee 
: _ ie ate Laat ee ee, * Bi Fa ll 


' j 1 “ay 


metre ; New York Ciiy Jue and Courts. 461 


.) 
i. as District—115 Fifth Street, Lo: Isl a qin 
. ‘Sland rea 
2d District—120 Broadway, Flus! 3a Di Di Sete Road, Babowoed. sy h Distrit—906 rege Se q 
ii Central Avenue, Far Rockaway. 4th Distr! an ‘. 
RICHMOND. 
ist District—Lafayette Avenue, New Brighton. 2d District—Canal Street, Stapleton. * 
CITY MACISTRATES. < 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. CHIEF, $11,000; OTHERS, $8,000 A YEAR SALARY. . 4 
Original Expiratio y 
NAME. Home Address. Appoint- I of Present; - 
ment. Term. 


.|July 1, 1910) June 30, 1925 


Chief, William McAdoo....| 20 Gramercy Park, Manhattan... 
: July 2) 1923|July 1, 1933 


James M M. errr Varese sar Lae ae MS ato Bronx..... 
an. est 97th Street, Manhattan. -jJan. 1,1 Jun A 
Richard. ¥. McKiniry .|. 260th Street and Broadway, Bronx. .|Jan. i TP foss|aue. 20 1933 
Max 58. Levine. . \ 1482 Broadway, Manhattan........ ...|Aug. 1s tis Aug. 16, 1929 
George W. Simpson. 337 Convent Avenue, Manhattan.............. April 3.1 918) June 30, 1929 


Alexander Brough......... 31 West 11th Street, Manhattan............ AU 2 6 ri 
W. Bruce Cobb......:.... 234 Central Park West, Manhattan............ Suly 9, Tels ay ro 1935 
Bernard J. Douras........ 529 Courtlandt Avenue, Bronx.........6.....- Dec. 5, 1918|April 30, 1933 : 
Joseph E. Corrigan........ 3 East 10th Street, Manhattan.............- July 15, 1907|July 14, 1927 ‘7 
Edgar V. Frothingham..... 27 West 44th Street, Manhattan............. June 28, 1915| April 30, 1925 y 
Frederick B. House. .....--. 464 West 153d Street, Manhattan............- Feb. 1, 1907|April 30, 1927 ? 
Francis X. MeQuade,...-. 725 Riverside Drive, Manhattan............+- July 1, 1921|July 1, 1931 
Norman J. Marsh......... 911 Park Avenue, Manhattan. . .|July 15, 1917|July 14,1927 
William A, Sweetser....... .180 West 100th Street, Manhattan ec. ,-1918| June 30, 192! 
Jean H. Norris........ ..-| 29 East 29th Street, Manhattan. . .|Oct. 27, 1919|June 30, 1930 
Stanley H. Renaud. . .| 400 Manhattan Avenue, Manhattan .|May 20, 1921) April 30, 1933 
Moses R. Ryttenberg 50 East 58th Street, Manhattan..... ...{July 2, 1921|June 30, 1982) sce 
t Jesse Silbermann.... ‘| 426 East 140th Street, Bronx. ..........----.- Jan. 2, 1920|June 30, 1932 
F Earl A. Smith.... .| 38 Fort Washington Avenue, Bronx........... May 13, 1922|June 30, 1932 
Thomas F. McAndrews....| 131 West 61st Street, Manhattan.............. Jan. 1, 1922)Dec. 31; 1931 
Charles A. Oberwager... .- 13905 Broadway, Manhattan... .....-....-.-eeus Jan. 1, 1922 April 30, 1927 
Bdward Weil. .......+--0 ! 994 East 87th Street, Manhattan.............- June 12, 1922 April 30, 1925 ’ 
‘ BROOKLYN. ; ’ i 
Edward J. Dooley... 232 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn............... May 1, 1911)May 1, 1931 
George H. Folwell 372 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn.........-+- April 25, 1914) Dec. 3 1931 : 
Hyman Rayfiel. 233 Arlington Avenue, Brooklyn..........:-.- Jan. 1, 1923)May oe 1931 
James T. O'Neill. . .| 123 99th Street, Brooklyn. ..........00+- we...{duly 1, 1920|duly 1, 1930 
Francis A. McCloskey.....| 333 East 25th Street, Brooklyn....... vi iii....|Sept 24, 1917)Sept. 23, 1925 
Louis H. Reynolds 575 16th Street, Brooklyn. ........s.s.se000- May 1, 1921/May 1, 1931 4 
Alfred E. Steers 170 East 17th Street, Brooklyn......... .. nae {July 3, 1913\July 2,1933  ~ 
James V. Short 152 North 7th Street, Brooklyn..........+-+- May 1, 1918|/May 1, 1931 u 
FORE Je, WV AUS 6 ST ake re 119 Johnson Street. Brooklyn......... .|/Feb. 4, 1913)May 1, 1931 F "2 
Gasper J. Liota..........+ 1194 Greene Avenue, Prooklyn...... .|May 1, 1921|Dec. 31,1931 
Mortimer S. Brown....... 297 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn...... Jan. 27, 1919|July 1,1929 ~ 
Harry Howard Dale....... 296 Hooper Street, Brooklyn....- Jan. , 1919\/Jan. 1, 193 
Lawrence C. Fish......... 443 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn Dec. 30, 1919|Dec , 1929 
Jacob Hilperin..........+-- 828 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. .|Jan. 1, 1922|Dec. 31, 1931 — J 
James J. Golden.......... 62 Hoyt Street, Brooklyn............+++++ _.iJ.\Jan. 1, 1923\May_ 1, 1931 y 
QUEENS. sa 
J. J. Conway 20 Pearson Street, Long Island City.........- Jan. 16, 1912{Dec, 31, 1927 i 
Thomas F. Doyle. 768 Crescent Street, Astoria, L. I..,...:....+-- May 16, 1917|July 18, 1927 aa 
John Kochendorfer 166 Elisworth Avenue, Richmond Hill, L.I..... Mar. 8. 1916|Dec. 31, 4925 \/ae 
Harry Miller...... “| 120 Bergen Avenue, Jamaica, L.I.........--.- Qct. 5, 1911}Dec. 31, 1927 ar 
RICHMOND. 
eee nF nilen 
William T. Croak. Tan [Gy GRODTHE > Es cape cnc m a eden a cine cde sede Jan. 1, 1918)Dec. 31, 1927 nd 
Henry W. Bridges. . BO: Ort tee fee nes tree ce ences Sept. 18, 1924|Jan. 1, 1, 1926 i 
. 


} Chte a Clerk—William F. Delaney, 300 Mulberry Street, Manhattan, and 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, ; 
retin hief Clerk—Jay Finn. Ass tant Chief Clerk—Jesse Bernhard. Chtef Probation OD Ee ; 


Cooley. 


MUNICIPAL ‘COURTS. 


Board of Justices— Headaquartere, 264 Madison ROOKLYN. og 
Street, Manhattan. Salaries $9,000 in Manhattan, Ba abe al State and Court Streets, James ve ‘ : 


4 and Brooklyn: $8,000 in Queens and Rich- é 
ieoua. vr a Ba bis pick, 495 Gates Avenue, John R. Farrar, 


MANHATTAN. Oo. G. erbrook. 
1st District, 146 Grand Street, James A. Coffrey, 3d District, 6 and 8 Lee Avenue, Wm. J. Bogen- 
William F. Moore, John Hoyer. schutz, Charles J. Carroll. 
2d District, 264 “Madison Street, Bento. Schim- 4th District, 14 Howard Avenue, Jacob 8, Strahl. 
mel, idee Panken, Morris Eder, William Blau, 5th igi de 6220 Third Avenue, Cornelius 


; Lester_L: Purguess 
is 3d pisttlet 314 Perera a Street, Thomas E. District, 25-33 ay Avenue, Edgar M. 


; urray, Thomas F. Noo: Doughty, William D. Niper 
i; ae istrict, 207 Sl t 33d Street, Michael F. 7th District, 31 Pennsylvania Avenue, Charles 
__—‘ Blake, John G. McTi B. Law, Harrison G G. Glore. 


Jo! 

- 5th District, goth si rest and Broadway, Frederick QUEENS. 
: Ch Ge ae ea a ee le se wit Distro 1 115 Fifth Street, L. I. City, John 
is hy <e 

= mat "Distriet a2 a0 West 125th Street, John B- hee peste de Bioadway and Court Street, Elm-~- 
¥ pte pe ee ae 3d District, 144 j SSaileck Avenue, Ridgewood, 
rd 8th District, “tr East ° 121ist Street, Leopold Adam Christman, Jr. 

ae District, Town Hall, Jamaica, Henry G. 


~~ 


_- prince, Carroll’ Hay 
x} ean TDistrict, Both Street and eae Avenue, | wenz 
MI dgar J. Lauer, 


William Chilvers, George L. Genung, 
‘a am C. Mattson. ee 5th District, a 
if, 1st: Piste, ee Williamsbridge Road, Peter A. Ants Peet Village Hall, New Brighton, Thomas 


4 C.B 
» Sheil, Ely Neumeust 162d Steet and Washington | “2d “District, Washington Park, Stapleton, Arnold 


avenue, SWilliam E _Morris, James J. Fitzgerald. ' J. B 


io The police | ‘force of the City of New York consists 
4 (Nov. 24) of 1 Chief aes ee? ($7,500); 5 
eS Deputy Chief Inspectors ($5,300); Commanding 
ay Officer, Detective Bureau ($4, 500) ; 15 Deputy 
: Inspectors ($4,500) ; ey other Inspectors ($4,900); 
1 Chief Surgeon ($6. 1 Deputy Chief Surgeon 
1 St -400); 20-other et ae (34,400); 45 Honorary 
urgeons (no compensation); 1 Superintendent of 
Telegraph nee ,300); 1 Assistant apr gh of 
| Telegraph $3,800); 86 Captains ($4,000); 1 Mili- 
' tary Captain ($4, 300) 498 Lieutenants (383, 500): 767 
Sergeants ($2,700); 11,613 ON Ce ($1,769 
- $2,509); 70 Paneswoiies (31,769 to $2 ,500) ; 
Patrolwomen ($1,769 to $2,500); 6 Chaplains ($1, 36). 
Rank of Doorman abolished by Act of Legislature 
April 16, 1912. 
Patrolmen, First Grade, five years’ service, $2,500 
each; Second Grade, less than five years and more 


_. Manhattan—1, Old Slip and Front St.; 2. 16-20 

. Beach 8t.; 3, 9 Oak St.; 4, 118-120 Clinton St.; 5, 135 
_ Charles St.; 5A, 253 Mercer St. : 

6, 321-323 Fifth St.; 7, 138 W. 30th St.; 8, 327 E. 

| 22d St.; 8A, 160 E. 35th St.: 9, 345 W. 47th St.; 9A, 


18, 257 Alexander Ave.; 19, 3d Ave. & 160th St.; 

20, 1086 Simpson St.; 21, Sedewick Ave. & 167th St.: 
_ 22)°1925 Bathgate Ave.; 23, 1415 Williamsbridge 
Rd.; 24, 3016 Webster Ave.; 26, Kingsbridge Terrace 

and Perot St.; 27, 229th St. and White Piains Ave. 


FIRST DISTRICT (TRAFFIC) 


fl Headquarters—230 W. 20th St.,, Manhattan 
‘Traffic _A, 230 W. 20th St.; Traffic B 150 W. 
68th St; Traffic C, 1038 Simpson St,, the Bronx. 


SECOND DISTRICT (FRAFFIC), 


_ Headquarters—148 Vernon Ave., Brookt 
_ Traffic D, 148 Vernon pre: Traffic E. 3375 
“ Churea Ba Richmond Hill, ; 72, 179 Washing- 


28, 2951 W. 8th St.; 29, 86th St. & Sth Ave.: 30, 
_ Bay 22d St. cor. Bath Ave.; 31, Ave. U and B. ista 
St.; 32, 4302 4th Ave.; 832A, 575 oth Ave.; 34, 154 
Lawrence Ave.; 85, 1830 Brooklyn Ave.; 37%, 35 
Snyder Ave. 
ZA, neo, Lnuantio Are — Ave. G. near EB. wee 
-/8t3 39, Rapelye St.; Prospect’ Park; 41, 
utler Sts vos 67 6th Ave.; ie 653 Grand Ave.; ra 
P yperty ‘Ave.; 44, 484-486 Liberty Ave. 
. 72 Poplar St.; 46, 298 Clason Ave.; 47, 627 


ba, 322 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach; 53, 300 
‘Broadway, Far Rockaway; 54, Sherman & Catalpa 
- Sts.; 56, 275 Church St., Richmond Hill; 58, Flush- 
ing Ave, & Fulton St., Jamaica, 

59, 85 4th St., L. I. C.; 69, Broadway & Court St., 


66, 78-82 Richmond Terrace, St. George; 68, 150- 
‘152 New Dorp Lane, New Dorp; 70, 116 Main St., 
‘Tottenville. 


1898. $10,561,447 (141,745);. 1899, $11,349,626 
(138,875); 1900, $11,494,393 (132,805); 1901, $11,- 
819,105 (133,749); 1902, $11,367,630 (145,936): 1903, 
- $11,636,881 (175,871); 1904, $12,291,520 (175,880): 
tar He 508, ll (198,356); 1906, $12,826,153 

907, 144,841 (204,119); 1908, $14,- 
049,077 (344,823); 1909, $14, 163. 060 (230. 334); £18, 


roster list of government of the City of New York. 


_',.The Immigration Buildings are located on Ellis 
Island, near the Statue of Liberty 


Battery, Manhatt: 
Commissioner ia nimmioration—Henry H. Curran, 


Collector—Philip Elting ($12,000); Assistant Col- 
tector—Henry C. Stuart ($7,000); Surveyor—Thomas 
kf W. Whittle ($8,000); Assistant Surveyor—Milton P. 
Jackson ($5,000); Comptroltler—Arthur F. Foran 
($8,000); Assistant Comptroller—Thomas J. Skuse 


ieee 1462 New York City—Police; Liinigrition and Customs Officers. 


ae - POLICE FORCE OF NEW YORK CITY. raA F 
wc! a (Officially revised as of Nov. 1, 1924) f 


Notn.—For names of the Police Commissioner and his Deputies, 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 


There is a ay between Bilis Island and the| Second Assistant Commissioner—Harry R. 


dis, 
Supert pened 5 
Baker: civil service ($: 500)” se Petey 2 


UNITED STATES OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS, 


than four years and six months, $2,100. each: Third 
Grade, less than four years and six months and more 
than four years, $2,040 each; Fourth Grade, less than 
jour years and more than three years, $1,920 each; 


Fifth Grade, less than turee years and more than two © 


years, $1,769 each; Sixth Grade, less than two years 
and more than one year, $1,769 each; Seventh Grade, 
less than one year, 31,769 ‘each. 

Members of the police force may be retired on 
one-half rate of compensation after service of twenty- 
five years, or after twenty years’ service upon cer- 
tificate of police surgeons of p2rmanent disability. 

Members of the police furc: may also be retired 
upon pension upon certificate of police surgeons 
of permanent disability or disease contracted with- 
out misconduct on the part of the officer, and by 
reason of the performance of duty, at not to exceed 
one-half of rate of compensation. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN THE CITY. 
(Number indicates precinct.) 


150 W. 68th St.; 10, 163 E. 5ist St.; 10A, 153 E. 
67th St.; ate Central Park So nal). ss 
12, 135 100th St.; 18, 177 E 104th ato 13A, 
148 B. i3eth ‘St; 14, 229 W. ibsa: St.: 15, 1854 Am- 


sterdam Ave.; 16, 250 W. 135th St. 17, ikea St. and 


Wadsworth Ave.; 71 Pier A, North River. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN THE BRONX. 


ton a Brooklyn; 73, N. side of 59th St., west of 


Ist A 
DIVISIONS 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 
(Precincts therein are in ‘ 
First, 118-120 Clinton St (ly 2. 3, 4, 5, 5A, and 6); 
Second, 150 W. 68th St. (7, 8, 9 , 10, 104 
and 11); Third, 229 W. ase “as: 13,'134, 14, 


15, 16 and 17); Fourth, 1935 Bathgate Ave., Bronx, 
(18, 19, ee 21; 22, 23, 24, 26 and 27).; Tenth, 18-20 
Beach St.. (Trafti c—First District Traffic Precincts 
A, B and C; Second District—Traffie Precincts, 
and E and 72 and 73). 

(Detective); Twelfth, 17 Elizabeth St. (Special 
Service) ; Thirteenth, 540 Centre St. (Headquarters) . 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN BROOKLYN. 


Gates Ave: ‘re ae Ralph a hips 179 Wilson 
Ave.; 49, Ave.; 4! Bedford Ave.; 
171 Bushwick” Ave.; 51, ‘100-102 Meserole Ave. 
DIVISIONS. 
(Precincts therein are in parentheses): 
Fifth, 154 Lawrence Ave. (28, 29, 30, Per 32, 32A, 
34, oy 0, 41 and »): Sixth, 2 Libert rty Ave. (35, 37, 
37A, 38, 424, 43 and 44); Seventh, 148 Vernon Ave. 
tas. “e "47; 48, 484, 49, 49A, 50 and 51). 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN QUEENS. 


Newtown; 64, 152-154 Grand Ave., Astoria; 65, 
42 North Prince St., Flushing. 
DIVISIONS. 
(Precinets therein are in parentheses.) 


Eighth, Fulton St. & Flushing Ave. Jamaica (52, 
53, 54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 64 and 65). ‘ 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN RICHMOND. 


DIVISIONS. 
: (Precincts therein are in parentheses): 
Ninth, 78-82 Richmond Terrace, St. George, 
S. I. (66; 68, 70 & 71). ty 


POLICE APPROPRIATIONS, AND ARRESTS (LATTER IN PARENTHESES). 


$15,316,478 a Ae 1911, att 520,729 aoe Mee 


3 4 13, 


ois): 
2,219 (220,149): 1996, 

749); font $29,901,379 fara 751); 1 
ig5 (303 a8). 1923, $32,042,293.08 oa 


a Di 
18, $19,394,614 Me 0,159)! 
Be i 


see Police Department in the general 


PORT OF NEW YORK. 


appointed by the President ($6, 
ommissioner—Byron H. ig tte ee! E800 


civil service ($4,200) 


ae PORT OF NEW YORK. 
) ; Appratser—Frederick J. H. Krack: 4 

Assistant Appraiser—John J. Donnelly ($6,000 rary TOs 
The United States Custom House ee just 

south of Bowling Green, at the foot of Broadway. 

. ahs guns Bnveiest: 8 Stores are located at 641 Wash 


te 


RE AS hn eee core wens Fe) on 


New York City—Fire Department. 463 
FIRE DEPARTMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 
EEE ee ——eEe—eEeEeEE—e=e=E==S=S=S eee 
RANK AND GRADE. Total. RANK AND GRADE. Total. RANK AND GRADS. Total. 
Chief of Dept., $10,000. . 1}}Chaplains, $1,830.. 4 Firemen—1 t Gra 25 + ¥ 
Deputy Chiefs, 12 at $5,500; Captains, $3,700... 303 'Firemen—2d Grade’ § $ 11380 
3 at $6,500; 1 at $7, 500... 16}|Lieutenants, $3,200 oi | Firemen—3d Grade, 31 '769| } 4763 
Chief of Construct’ n, $4, 610 1} Pilots, $3,000... -. 65 .223.. 4|| Firemen—4thGrade, $1 1,769 
Chief of Battalion, $4, aaeos 47||Engin'rs of Steamer, $2,920 302 Probation, $1,769,........ 
Medical Officers, 8at$4,4 Uniformed Marine Engin-| - —— 
1 Chief at $5,200. ...... 9 SRN Ss See cw - wk 5s a * 3 Total, incl. all grades... 6,072 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 790, Greater 
New York Charter, all uniformed members of the 


tion of twenty years’ continuous service on @ a pendien 
equal to not less than one-half of the salary they 


¥ire Department are entitled to retire at the expira- ' may be receiving at the time of their application. 


ENGINE COMPANIES, MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 
(Headquarters, Municipal Building.) 


Fy 165 W. 29th St.; (2) 530 W. 43d St.; (3) 417 
wa 7th St.: (4) 119 Maiden Lane; (5) 340 E. 14th 
(6) 113 ‘Liberty St.; (7) 100-102 Duane St.; (8) 

08 BE. 51st St.; (9) 55 E. Broadway; (10) 8 Stone St. 
(11) 487 E. Houston St.; (12) 261 William St.; 
(13) 99 ny St. (14) 14 = 18 


243 Latayette St. 
(21) 216 E. 20th St.; (22) 159 E. 85th sr rc (23) 


215 W. 58th St.; (24) 78 Morton St.; (25) 3 
St.; (26) 220 W. 37th St.; (27) 173" Wennin Bt; 
(28) 604 E. 1ith St.; (29) ‘160 Chambers St.; (30) 


278 Spring St. 
(31) 87 Lafayette St. (Water Tower No. 1); 
ge 4s 9 Beekman St.; (33) 42 Great Jones St.; (34) 
833d St.; (35) 223 E. 119th St.; (36) 1849 
Park ye aD) 503 V Ae 126th St.; (39) 157 E. 67th St. 
(40) 142 W. 63d 5) 


491 E. 166th St. 


(52) Riverdale Ave., near pati bein Duyvil Park- 
way: (53) 175 E. 104th St.; ae 4 W, 47th Ria 
(55) 363 Broome St.; (56) ww 83d St.; (57) 
reid Park (Boat); OW ote Sti (59 
180 W-. 137th St.; (60) 352 E. 137th Si 

(61) 1518 Williamsbridge Rd.; (62) 3421 White 
Plains Ave., Bronx; (63) 4109 White Plains Ave., 
Go aes (64) 1214 Castle Hill Aven te (65) 33 

ae (66 Ft. Grand St., (Fireboat); 
: 7) *3i8 W 170th St.; (68) 1080 Gaten ave (69) 
h | 248 W. 143d St.; (70) 169 Scofield St., City Island. 
3134-36 Park ey (72. 22 E. 


“OL 244 EB. 111th St.; (92 
| es 513 W. 181st St.; (94) 122: 
95) 29 Vermilye Ave. 


1259 Morris Avé.; 
Seneca Ave., Bronx; 


HOOK AND LADDER COMPANIES, MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 


(1) 104 Duane St.; (2) 126 E. 50th St.; (8) 108 E. 
13th St.; (4) 788 8th Ave.; (5) 102 Charles St. 
(6) 77 Canal St.; (7) 217 E. 28th St.; (8) 14 N. 
Moore St.; (9) 209 Elizabeth St.; (10) 193 Fulton St. 


(11) 742 E. 5th St.; (12) 243 W. 20th St.; (13) 
159 E. 87th St.; (14) 120 E. 125th St.; (15) 73 Water 
St.; (16) 159 B. 67th St.; (17) 341 EB. 143d 8t., 
Bronx; (18) 84 Attorney St.; (19) 886 Forest Ave., 
Bronx; (20) 155 Mercer St. 

(21) 432 W. 36th St.; (22) 766 Amsterdam Ave.; 
(23) 503 W. 139th St.; (24) 115 W. 33d St.; (25) 
205 W. 77th St.; (26) 52 EB. 114th St.; (27) 453 E. 


176th St., Bronx; (28) 248 W_1 3d ~ r (29) 620 
E. 138th St., Bronx; (80) 104 W. 135th S 
(31) 1213 lntcrvale Ave,, Bronx; 6s) 489 BE. 


166th St., Bronx; (33) 2283 Jerome Ave., Bronx; 


(34) 515 W. 161st St.; (35) 142 W. 63d St.; (36) 29 
Vermilye Ave.; (37) 2930 Briggs Ave., Bronx; (38) ~ 


2223 Belnons 7 Ave. Bronx: (39) 243’. 233d re 
Bronx, (40) 6 Hance cock: Pl. 
(41) 1843 White Plains Ave., Bronx; (42) 6 

Pitas Ave., Bronx; (43) 240 E. 11ith St.; és 
Morris ‘Ave., Bronx; (45) 513 W. 181st St.; 

tie) 3027 Bailey Ave., Bronx; (47) 1220 Castle Hili 

Ave., Bronx; (48) 1226 Seneca Ave., Bronx; ae » 

1079 Nelson Ave., Bronx; Rescue ‘Company 

278 Spring St. 


ENGINE COMPANIES, BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


201 Van Brunt St.; 

ao 99 Degraw St.; (205) 

@ ) 1196 Metropolitan Ayes 

227 Front St.; (209) 157 
no) fe Pel Peart arlton Ave. 

166 Cymer st (212) 136 Wythe Ave.; 

imer St.; 


31 Bl 
Gt 1 Beto : ; (217) 940 


201) 5119 4th Ave; (202) 
(3) 433 -Hilcks St 


Bt: G30) 5 ay ee 
#333 her of ae ba 274 Hs St.; oY a98} 
ber (227) 

Herkimer i ae 4 
son St.; (23 o ae iners 8 
(231) 107 Watkins Pty . (#232) Ft. of Noble St.; 
33) 243 Hull St.; (234) 1472 Bergen St.; (235) 
% .; (236) Euclid and Liberty Aves:, 


an Ave.; (238) 176 Norman Ave.; 
(339 30: 395 ath Bt ve.; (240) 1309 Prospect Ave. 
240 Bay Ridge Ave.; (242) 9219 5th Ave.; 
(283) Re 53 ate Ae 244) W. 15th St., near Sur 
Ave.; (245) 2' . 8b St.; 246 2731 me. 23d St.; 
(247) 336 doch Sui eae ve 2261 Church Ave.; (249) 
493 Rogers Ave.; (250) 7 Lawrence Ave. 


51) Washington tee bet. E and F Sts.; (252) 
61f entral Aves (o (253) 86th St. and poy ne ae St.; 3 
254) Ocean Parkway and Ave. Ww; 
ogers Ave.; (256 14 He Kalb ave? oe i 61 
Rockaway ‘Ave.; (258) 136 8th St., L €.; (259) 
152 Greenpoint Ave., L ee Ci (260). 692 Vernon 
Ave., L. I. C. 


Pre sg 231 Radde St., T..05 Ge? & 78 Main Si 
(263) 398 Astoria Ave, (264 asl 

Gentral Ave., Far Rockawa: bos) Boulaver and 

Beaeh 64th St., Arverne; (2 6-387) ce: Bere tn 4 


Eeacy Boulevard, Hollan 68) 4 h 116th 
Rockaway Park; (ee 86 Union ett (270) 

348 121st St., Richmon 
Flush- 


(27 NY 392 Himrod st. eh 57 Fincoln St. 
3) 99 Gen ip ushing; ( 


Murray _ Hill; 
276) 1655 5, E. tat ae Be: CF 


2 Gortetyoi Rad.; (282) 4212 12th Ave.} 
Die Bristol 5 (284 ¥ 5) 


Aves 287. 34 Grand mhurst 
vi (287) 30 W: 


88 ») 
ce ‘ae Ave., Corona; ( ) 480 Beeeneta Avé. 
Metropolitan; 


oodhaven; (295) 11-13 8. 7t 


Ave 225 16th St., College Point; 
(2973 518 5th St., College Point: (298) 6 6 John St., 
Jamaica; i798 17 Harriman Ave., 

301) W ul) Ave. and Warren 8t., Hollis; ecttad 
Rockaway Blvd., near Brinkmeyer Ave., So. ‘Ozon 
Park, (303) 61 Bandman Ave., Jamaica; (3 04) 
FE ibetoad Turnpike and Sherwood Ave. (217th St.), 
Queens Village; (305) Mei 96 Queens Blvd., 
Forest Hills, Queens; (306) 4018-4020 214th Place, 
Bayside, Queens. 


Whitestone; i 


re Bt Ss. Btied 


101 199 Van Brunt St.; (102) 894 Bedford Ave.; 
(103) igs Concord St.; (104) 163 S 2d St.; (105) 
648 Pacific St.;.(106) 124 Greenpoint Ave.; (107) 77 


: 

; New Jersey Ave., (108) 112 Seigel St.; (109) 633 4th 
4 Ave., (110) 264 State St. 4 

; (111) 399 Halsey St.; (112) 1171 Madison St.; 
oe 113) 493 Rogers Ave.; (114) 5211 5th Ave.; (115) 
E 38 Sth St.,.L. I. C.; (116) 701 Jackson Ave., L. 1. C.; 
" “9 


119) Washington Ave., Wallabout Market; (120) 
09 Watkins St. > 
(121) 92-20 Rockaway Beach Boulevard, Hollands; 
ie 532 11th St.; (123) 423 Ralph Ave.; (134) 
94 Himrod St., (125) 847 121st St., Richmond Hill; 
126) 98 Cresskill Pl.. Jamaica; (127) 17 Union Ave., 
amaica, (128) 151 Greenpoint Ave., L. I. C.; (129) 


(115) We Astoria Ave., L. I. C.; (118) 367 Jay 


es Sear a 


_ (751) St. George, S. I.; (151) 190 Butler Ave., 
Tottenville, (152) 1212 Bay St., Rosebank; (153) 74 
Broad St., Stapleton, (154) 60 Hannah St., Tomp- 
Kinsville, (155) 223 Jersey St., New Brighton; (156) 
412 Broadway, West New Brighton; (157) 51 Cot- 


(76) 5445 Arthurkill Rd., Tottenville; (77) 74 
Broad St., Stapleton, (78) 3 Brook St., Tompkins- 
ville, (79) 1189 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton; 
(80) 232 Richmond Ave., Port Richmond; (81) 1592 


The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1920 
to Woodrow W,lson gave Mrs. Charles E. Simonson 
and Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, both of New York, 
the idea that a similar foundation should be estab- 

lished no this country in recognition of the national 
_ and international services of Mr. Wilson, twice 
President of the United States, who “furthered the 
cause of human freedom and was insurumental in 
pointing out effective methods for the co-operation 
A ae yee liberal forces of mankind throughout. the 
world.” ’ 

‘ The Foundation was actually established Dec. 

' 23, 1920, at Mrs. Tiffany's home in New York. 

At a meeting held March 15, 1921, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, the organization of the Foundation was 
_ completed. 

The first appeal for funds was made Jan. 16, 1922, 
and at a meeting held in New York City on Dec. 27, 
1922, when the permanent organization of the 
Foundation was accomplished, it was announced 
that the contributions to the proposed $1,000,000 
fund at t>at time amounted to over $800,000. 

_ The fund was turned over on the date mentioned 
to the trustees of the Foundation, and on the follow- 
ing day (Dec. 28), the former President’s sixty- 
sixth birthday, a committee was sent to Washington 
to notify Mr. Wilson of the actual creation of the 
Foundation in his honor. 

Robert Cecil was awarded, late in 1924, the 
first annual prize of $25,000 offered by the Founda- 
tion, for his efforts toward international peace. 

An award from the income of the Foundation will 
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HOOK AND LADDER COMPANIES, BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. MN 


n the City of New York there are several thousand frame houses, stores and stables. 
WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION. 


76 Grove St., Flushing; (130) 225 16th St., College. 


Point. 

(131) 254 Lorraine St.; (132) 491 St. John’s Pl.; 
(134) 330 Central Ave., Far Rockaway; (135) 2706 
Myrtle Ave., Glendale; (136) 34 Grand St., Elm- 
hurst; (137) 48 Beach 116th St., Rockaway Park; 
(140) 1487 Metropolitan Ave., Metropolitan. 

(142) 1317 Oakley Ave., Ozone Park; (143) 4254 
Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven; (144) 11-13 S. 7th Ave., 


Whitestone; (146) 75 Richardson St.; (147) 1210 
Cortelyou Rd: (148) 4210 12th Ave.; 149) fe 
i“? 


poe St.; (150) Woodhull Ave. and Warren 
Hol 


ollis. 

151) 11092-11096 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, ? 
potas (152) 4018-4020 214th Place, Bayside, 
Queens. 


ENGINE COMPANIES, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. | 


tage Pl., Port Richmond; (158) 22 De Hart Ave., 
Mariners Harbor; (159) 1592 Richmond Rd., Don- 
gan Hills; (160) 1850 Clove Ave., Concord; (161) 
181 Seaside Boulevard, So. Beach. 


HOCK AND LADDER COMPANIES, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 


*Fireboat Zophar Mills. 

Manhattan and Brooklyn have a high-pressure 
water service for use in quenching fires in the business 
districts. For details see article on N. Y. City 


_ Richmond Rd., Dongan Water Supply. 
4 FIRES AND FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
f } Loss by Loss by Loss by ‘ 
Fires. Fires. YEAR. Fires. Fires. Fires. ? 
Dollars. 3 Dollars. Dollars. q 
873} 5,711,000 2,415] 3,340,810 7,279,514 
740) 4,342,000 2,929] 5,585,425 .218,488 5 
850] 2,696,393 3,217) 5,485,922 9,413,042 , 
964| 2,120,212 2,836] 4,142,777 9,261,078 , 
1,258) 2,127,356 3,479} 4,168,165 7,431,635 » 
1,649] 2,891,818 3,938] 6,959,650 4,405) 8,591,/831 ; 
1,470] 4,022,640 011} 5,060,973 14,574/ 12,470,806 | 
1,355] 1,430,305 4,151} 5,992,583 ,633} 9,069,580 
1,418] 2,472,536 3,983] 4,208,553 12,958] 7,467,997 P| 
1,382] 3,851,213 3,963) 3,519,801 14,425} 8,217,811 ; 
1,450} 3,210,695 3,890} 3,418,591 5,757,018 : 
1,654) 1,884,505 4,046} 3,396,892 8,746,404 q 
1,551] 5,671,480 6,442] 5,186,890 14,053) 14,278,523 é 
1,783] 3,183,440 8,053) 11,277,311 9,538,725 | 
1,785} 5,820,259 8,405) 8,573,347 13,429] 12,488,258 $ 
2,001} 4,195,96 8,424] 8,816,365 18,806,908 
,169] 3,512,848 8,700} 6,998,563 16,350) 20,200,808 | 
2,405) 3,474,547 10,046) 7,082,439 3 22,743,195 > 
) 2,479! 3,789,283 11,148] 7,667,523 20,043] 19,637,915 f 
The figures from 1898 include the five boroughs. Number of fires from 1866 to 1897, inclusive, 72,891; :| 
_ total loss from 1866 to 1897, inclusive, $128,116,733; average annual loss per fire, from 1866 to 1897 in- a 
elusive, $1,757.65. : 
} FIRES IN LONDON. | 
_,. The annual report of the London Fire Brigade for 1922 shows that there were in that year 4,820 fires, 5 
involving 89 deaths and property loss of $3,549,000. 3b 
_ In London there are very few frame structures, most of the houses, stores, lofts and other buildings . 
mein of stone or brick, or other non-inflammable materials. . 4 


be made from time to time by a nationally constituted 
committee to the individual or group that has ren- 
dered within a specified period meritorious service 
to eriocray public welfare, liberal thought or 
peace through justice. 

The personnel of the Board of Trustees which has 
charge of the administration of the Foundation is: 
Edwin A. Alderman, President of the University. 
of Virginia; Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army, Washington, D. C.; Nornam H. 
Davis, New York; Samuel Gompers, Rade ee 
D. C.; Hamilton Holt, New York; Ernest M Hop- ~ 
kins, President of Dartmouth College; Dr. William 
J. Mayo, Rochester, Monn.; Henry Morgenthau, 
New York; George W. Norris, Philadelphia: Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt, New York; Prof. William B. Scott, 
Princeton, N. J.; May Ladd Simonson, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Katrina Ely Tiffany, New York; 
William Allen White, Emporia, Kan.; Mary EB. 
Woolley, President Mount Holyoke College. 

Officers: Norman H. Davis, President; Tasker 
H. Bliss, Vice President; Mary EB. Woolley, Vice 
President; Katrina Ely Tiffany, Secretary; Katherine 
C. Blackburn, Assistant Secretary; Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, Treasurer. 

The Jury_of Award for 1924-1925 cons'sts of: 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Chairman; Florence B. Allen, 
James R. Angell, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, David F. Houston, Thomas 
ee Henry Noble MacCracken, Ida M. 

The National Headquarters of the Foundation are 
at 17 B. 42d Street, New York City. } , 


# : NEW YORK CITY BUDCETS SINCE 1899. 
} for City For Couaty Deheiencies in 
YBAR. Purposes. Purposes. Total Budget. Taxes. 

PAOD. 4 Lab de cote cus $83,710,79: $9,809,288 $93,520,082 $1,689,877 
k 79,201.76 11,577,209 0,778, 1,618,473 
87,479,844 10,620,568 98,100,413 1,726,169 
94,932,872 3,686,728 98,619,600 1,730,018 
93,395,966 3,723,064 97,119,031 1,522,209 
102,963,260 3,711,69 106,674,955 1,687,667 
105,775,245 4,042,348 109,817,593 1,744,816 
112,654,129 4,151, 116,805,490 1,845,061 
122,756,666 4,664,839 127,421,505 3,000,000 
135,474,403 5,097,862 140,572,266 3,000,000 
148,454,504 5,175,796 153,630,301 2,922,447 
153,773,145 5,355,124 159,128,270 ,000,000 
.158,514,029 5,453,805 967,835 10,000,000 
167,585,735 10,217,154 177,802,889 3,287,366 
176,229,747 14,181,693 190,411,441 2,300,000 
179,289,082 11,206,469 190,495,551 2,500,000 
135,843,977 7,033,716 192,877,694 6,112,092 
187,879,589 21,076,587 208,956,177 4,000,000 
198,799,819 7,314,317 206,114,136 5,000,000 
219,159,468 15,864,290 235,023,759 3,100,000 
240.487.5538 7,537,876 246,190,435 1,835,000 
263,305.596 8,708,888 272.014,485 1,675,000 
333,820,817 10,029,223" 343,850,040 1,680,000 
339,586,087 9,988,183 349,674,270 927,300 

337,228,141 | « 10,582,834 347,810,975 5,540,00 
360,070,564 10,907,436 370,978,000 4,490,000 


pe po ie ae - A: = 
New York City—Budgets; Stock Securities Sold. _ 


Grand Totals. 


$95,209,959 
92,397,44 


108,362,622 
111,562,409 


The total for city purposes includes direct State taxes, which in 1924 were $20,294,406; interest on 


and one of the city debt amounted (1924) to $91,268,328. 
eficiencies in taxes, 1899-1906, inclusive, totaled $13,564,293. 
The 1925 tax budget, as adopted by the Board of Estimate and ‘Apportionment, totaled $398,954,228. 
HOW THE CITY OF NEW YORK SPENDS-ITS MONEY. 
1923. 1924. 


7 eg ee ee eee ESE Ener e 
1—Preventive—Police protection, prosecution and punishment of crimes 
and offenses, and maintenance of order, % street lighting.........- 
2—Civil Justice—Support of the civil courts. ......--.)-..-.--sasus se 
3—The Unfortunate and Dependent—Hospitals, charitable institutions, 
Ghilld Welfare, GG. . 2525 «see nop ee een ns enn os Ade aes a8 
4—Protection and Conservation of Public Health—Health Department, 
street cleaning, sewer maintenance, 
water supply, baths.........2+-.-----see cree esse rer errrrcsc ss 
5—Fire protection. .-...-- +0. ee ceases teense cass tees gyre cts ees 


$40,378,789.9 
8,297,018.61 


23,618,687.48) 


€—Education and Recreation—Schools, colleges, teachers pensions, 
libraries, parks, museums, playgrounds, &c.........--.4.0-- <0 +035 88,780,473.52 
7—Commerce and Transportation— Docks, terries, bridges, highways, 34 


17,610,037.9' 


21,259,980.77, 
336,188.63) 


$250,279,710.17 
55,302,516.12 


street lighting, 
s—Overhead—Central boards and commissions, 

ough Presidents... .....-.-+--+--+++++" 
3—Department of Public Markets 


Totals for functional and general PUrPOSES.....--+---eeeer ees 
Interest on city debt......-+-.-;.--+:- 


i ft debt, tax notés and special 
2 PZ eee pepe aot Sel) ao o99.49671| gape cas.og 
ERM MOR) MH atid odie Pisin get m bas ee ata doit © eae DNF t SA 12,595,623.67| 20,294,406.54 
'$347,810,975.67|$371,090,026.61 | 
For deficiencies in taxes of prior years... ....-----s2+rsseess-s 7s 5,540,000. Pt spe ts ‘ 


1-5 of city’s share 


Classon Avenue sewer, Brooklyn, 


Grand _ total 


TOTAL STCGCK AND BOND SALES, BY YEARS, 
“Total sales of stocks and bonds on the 


AT NEW YORK, 
New York Stock Exchange, by years, have been 


$41,775,919.86 
8'637,409.32 


23,659,323.88 


31,244,874.71 
20,341,830.94 


92,384,890.90 


18,764,649.57 


22,309,865.49 
408,527.63 


$259,527,292.30 


57,143,779.69 


as follows: | 


r ds (Par Stocks Bonds (Par Stocks Bonds (Par 
° YR. Races Peale). YR. (Shares) Value). YR. (Shares). Value a 
| wumd i Number. Dollars. Number. Dollars. 
6.) | | 265,577,354 999,404,920}| 1913 83,283,582 601,155,92' 
ae wna | re ate | as 
; | 160,748, 4, 5 (378, ,077, 
18 ; 1308. 100239 384 1,036,810.560]| 1916.| 232,842,807 1 181/836'200 
18 ; 7,984. 1905. 3,040,993 1,018,090.320) 1917. 154,190,503 1,052,340,’ ite 
ase es 907. 284. 010.084 626,302,900) 1918 148-378-085 |Seri'el7175 
; . ’ '" 2, ’ ’ 
13e8: Oa68 1 3: 133831875 1,081,454,020|| 1920. Bee 34014 Ae 836 900: 
He Hoh] Suess ARS SaN Sh) Mattar 2a 
1330, 17 1311. 183 eee Oo 9'567,100||1923.| 237,276,927 2;753,506,630 


2,000|| 1915 
1S sagan ol | SBE 8 EE 
1880: | 15,500 toe 88,000] 51,000|}1917. 

Bs 22,0091 19000111908. ..} 80,000] 54,000|| 1918 
ABS 38;600| 29,500 808°} 94’000| 73,000|| 1919. 
— H880::: 47,500} 37,500| |1910. . 27000) 65,000)|1920. 
Br: 30; "2001 |1911,..| 73,000] 65,000]| 1y21. 
Bea 13a Gey Rete | GE a oe 
2'¢ 00||1913. .. ‘000| 37, Ry 
Shae Br000 7/000 ee ee ‘000 


$74,000|$38,000 
76,000) 60,000 


i 
‘ 


, 2a 


ay Dever yet nee é RE aeele bet iS 
i ij : F i, d ¥ 2 a 
| New ‘York 


t aie 
Re 


Taylor; Sec., Ralph Goddard, atone. < Oh 
Alpha Delta Phi (1832), Tae Ne: ; 
Brea Dr.-Rush Rhees; Sec., W. Earl Bratch: 
Arkwright (1893), 320 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 1,600; 

Tes., S. H. Brice; Sec., Owen See Be 
Army and Navy Club of America ‘( A 
Central Park South; 3,000; Pres., Col. F. O. 
Brown; Sec., Lieut. Col. L. A. Sigaud. 

Authors’ USS). Bore sgh Hall, 56th St. at Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. ; Sec., Ernest Bea 

_ Automobile ee ee “America (1899), 12 53d 
St., N.Y. C.; 4,700; Pres., Arthur W' rods: ‘Sec., 
- Elmer Thompson. 

ianker? (1915), 120 Broadway; 3,200; Pres. 
Albert H. Wiggin; Sec., Alfred C. Audrews. 

_ Barnard (1894), Carnegie Bldg: 500; Pres., Walter 
. Bogert; Sec., Miss Louise Tibbetts, Hotel 
helsea, W. 23d St., N. ¥..C. 

_ Brook et ae 7 &E. iar St., N. Y. C.; 350, Pres., 

Percy R. Pyne, 2d; Sec.. Frederic $. Allen. 
“Brookiya “Engineers (1896), 117 Remsen S8t., 
B'klyn, N. Y.; 500; Sec., Joseph Strachan. 
Caledonian (1856), 846 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 
675; Chief, Wm. Vance; Sec., Murdoch Mac- 

Pherson. 
Calumet (1879), 12 W. 56th St., N. Y. C.; 375; 
Sec., E. Pierpont Hicks. 

‘Camera (1896), 121 W. 68th St.. N. Y. C.; 240; 

, Pres., J. H. McKinley; Sec., W. N. Pe 

i Catholic (1871), 120 Central Park South, N. Y. C.: 

|,600; Pres., Martin Conboy; Sec., John E. 

: “Donnelly. 

: Century Association Sen 7 Ww. = St.; 1,300; 

‘ Pres., Elihu Root; Sec., A. D..Noy 
Chemists’ (1898), 50 E. 41st St., N. y. C.; 1,496; 
Pres., F. J. Metzger; Sec.. . 'G. Sidebottom. 
City (1892), 55 W. 44th St., Y. C.; 2,000; Pres., 
‘Nelson Spencer; Sec., Wm. F. Howes. . 

pelt pte (1908), 50 W. 54th St., N. Y. C.; 
832; P , 8. R. Guggenheim; Sec., Carl W. Stern: 

49 - oe avis), 200 Fifth Ave.; 500; Sec., Walter 


Colony i903), 564 Park Ave., N. Y. 2,008; 

_ Pres., Mrs. Seymour L. Cromwell; Mrs. 
Courtlandt D. Barnes. 

_ Columbia University (1901), 4 Ws i St.; 2,300; 

_ Pres., M. L Cornell; Sec., W. bis kins, 

Cot rnell (1889), 245 Madison Ave., ae) Y. C.; 2,000; 
res., R. H. Shreve; Sec., J. Dugaid white 
Crescent Athletic (1886), cor. Clinton and Pierre- 

Rat Sts.. B'klyn, N. Y.; 2,400; Pres., Hon. James 
Cropsey; Sec., Augustin S. ‘Hart, 
“Delta Kappa Epsiton (1916), 30 W. 44th St., 
NOY. &., a ; Pres., James J. Lee; Sec., E. C 
Huntingto 


Magincas (188g), 32 W. 40th St., N. Y. C.; 2,400; 
es., Alfred W, Kiddie: Sec., Samuel W. Fharrioe: 
‘Friars’ (1904), 110 W. —— St.; 1,800, Aodoot, 
George M. Cohan, Sec., Frank Stepaens. 
Green Room Club (1902), iow. 48th St..N. Y.C.; 
Beith ‘Prompter,” S. Jay ‘Kaufman; Sec., Hamilton 


Grolies (1884), 47 B. 60th St., N. Y. C.; 459; Pres., 
William B, Osgood Field; Sec., Walter Gillis» 
‘Hamilton isso 146 Remsen St. B'klyn, N. Y.; 


i 


Bea. 


See., Rufus D. W. Ewing. 

Siinadwars’ Sg) 253 Broadway, N. 700; 
Pres., Julian W. rig tiss; ag Linus esting 
Barmeaie (1 Meh ne 60th St., N. ¥ ; 850; 

' eC., 


, petacrard 61800), 27 Pi Ww. “44th St., N. C.; 5,800: 
ng omas Slocum; Sec., Soa Elliott. 
Intertfateratty Neha. 22 EB. 38th St. in this 
| building these Greek Letter Clubs have estab- 
lished themselves with club rooms or offices— 
Alpha Tau Omega, Chi Phi, Chi Psi, Delta Chi, 
Delta Phi, Delta Tau Delta, Delta Leen 
Kappa Alpha (Southern), Phi Delta Theta, P 
Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Pi Kappa 
Alpha, Sigma Cope Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sigma 
Phi and Theta 
Jockey (1894), 70 W. 40th mis uid Be este 
August Belmont; Sec., bi ae: Kna, 
Dameron soerer we 2 E 


Pres.. Snel Mortis; Sec., Richard G. fiieoare 
Lotos (1870), 110 W. 57th St., N. Y. (ok 1,625; 
a ee Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; 8ec., James 


ie ee, 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(The date of organization is in parentheses; other figures, where given, are of membership.) 
Aldine (1888). 200 Fifth Ave.; 750; Pres., Geo. V. 


Me hi oles He din 


ASG 


City—Clubs. tts obit 


Machinery eet ie ae Terminal, 50- Church — 
aie Ses 1300; Pres., W. P. Bowman; "Sec.. B 
till: 

hlamwhattan (1865), 32 E. 26th St, N. Y. C. 
1,037; Pres., Joseph Rowan; Sec., Albert Tilt. 

Masonic (1894), 28 W. 30th St., N. Y. C.; 600; 
Pres., W. H. Miller; Sec., G. W. Gale. . 

Manhattan Single Tax (1889), 226 W. 47th St. 

; Pres., James R. Brown; Sec., Howard Under- 


i me 


Metro lis (1879), 105 W. 57th St. N.Y: G: 

$35: Pres, D pint Klein; Sec., Irving 8. 1 

Metropolitan (1891), 1 E. 60th 8t...N. Y¥ 
Frank K. 


Ca 
Bee Pres., Sturgis; Sec., Percy R. 1 


Montauk (1889), 25 Eighth Ave., B’klyn, N. Y.; 
600; Pres., Wm. H WHnglish; Sec., “Arthur EB. Beggs. 
National Arts S88): 15 Gramercy Park; 1,700; 
Pres., John G. Agar; Sec., John Clyde Oswald. 
National Democratic (1g9i), 233 Madison Ave., 
¥ ; Pres., Thomas E. Ruch; Sec., 


N. C.; 1,400; 
Francis J. Macintyre. 

National» Republican (1886), 54 W. 40th St.: 
2,000; Pres., Wm. M. Calder; Sec., James P. 
Callender. 

Navy Club of N. Y. (1917), 93 Park Ave., N. ¥.C.; 
Megr., L. L. Holmes; Sec., Mott B. Schmidt. ‘ 

New York Yacht (1844), 37 W. 44th St.; 2,000; 
Commodore, George Nichols; Sec.. G. A. Cormack, 

Ua ag oe (1922), 13838 W. 41st St., N. Y: Cy 
nee Pres., Gene Fowler; Sec., Dr. W. BE. Aughin- 
8 


he. 
New "York (1845), 20 W. 40th St., N. Y. C.; 600; 
, Anthony W. Morse; , John J. Crawford. 
New ¥ York Athletic (1868). 58 W. 59th St.. N. ¥. C; 
{PaO Pres.. Arthur Teele; Sec., Will Nam’ i. 
A, 
Nippon (1905), 161 W. 93d St., N. Y. ae 330; 
Tes., H. Kashiwagi; Sec., A. M. Kashiw: 
Pen and Brush, 16 E. 10th St.; Pres., Miss Ida d 
M. Tarbell, s 
Pennsylvania (1879), 35 W. 50th St., N. Y. CG; 
62; Pres.. William L. Saunders; Sec., Luther 
Martin jr. 
Phi Gamma Bags (1886), 44 W. 44th St.; 800; 
Pres., W. Schaefer; Sec., W. M. Stevenson. 
Players’ sayy, 16 Gramercy Park, N. Y. C.; 885; ¢ 
Sec., Louis te Shipman. x 
Press (1872), 21 Spruce St., N. Y. C.; 900; Pres., r 
Gavin D. High; eC., , Caleb H, Rae 
Princeton (1899), 39 E . 39th St., C.; 2,900; 
Pres., Walter E. Hope; Sec., S. G: Pinoanciee 
Progress (1864), 1 Ww 88th St N +) aie ve 600; 
Pres., Louis M. Hart; Sec., Louis Gan 
Racquet and Tennis (1875). 's Park Ave.; 
2,100; Pres. H. K, Knapp; , Sherman Day. 
Railroad Bose Room 3 4, 6° Cortlandt St., 
Xo ; Sec., Harry D. Vought. 
Retcens iss, 9 So. William St.; ‘abut 500; 


+ 


ie 


es., Bert Hanson; See., Robert Burns 
St. Nicholas (1876), 7 i: 44th St.; 400; Pres., 
F, B. Warfield; Say Bey , 


b See OF 
Alfred 


on 261 Madison Ave., 
ancis Rogers; Sec., Miss 


00, Pres ean Smith; ‘Sec., 
Lockwood’ frye 
Soldiers ag Sailors 


Y.C. 6 
William Daniels 
Union (1836), Fifth Ave, and 51st St.; 1,435; Pres. 
deric Tams; Sec., Charles K. Beekman. 
Union League (1863), 1 EB. 39th St. N. Y. C5 
; Sec., Lloyd Paul Stryker. 
University AGS” Fifth Ave. and. 54th St., N. 
4,200; . AL Hooart, pig ag ts M. 
Uptown (oi roy i E. hale ahs N. 
John H. 
600; Pres., Charles 
Scotto; Sec., Raymond Badhmane 
West Side sso, 270 W. 84td St.; 
C. D. Edinburz; See 
ed mar saene Wititehall” 


‘ : Ne 

Women’s City (1915), 22 Park Ave., Weve 

2,500; Pres., Mrs. H. Edward Dreier; See. Miss 
Mary W. Dewson. 

| wt i100: Bres., Mee Witten Es had: Bt 

e Pres., Mrs m i A 

Yale (18). 60 Vanderbilt Ave., N Pos: 

ale i ander Ve, NY. Cys 5,300; 

John W. Dixon; Sec., Pivineston Plate. . 


POST OFFICES IN 
_ The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 3lst Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is on 
Eighth Avenue. Postmusterp—Edward M. Morgan. 
Assistant Postmaster—John J. Kiely. Secretary to 
the Postmaster—A. H Harbinson. In this building 
are located the Postal Inspectors, Railway Mail 
Service, and all the general offices. 

The Pneumatic Tube Service was re-established 
on October 1, 1922. 
lines connecting practically all the stations of the 
New York Post Office, and double lines connecting 


There are double and single 


YEAR. Receipts. «| YEAR. Receipts. 
1900.....|$ 9,869.689.69 17,820,884.98 
11,022,927.01 18,850,290.99 
2. 12,423,831.96 18,808,782.20 
: ee 13,583,023.77 1,173,75 
1904. ....] 14,691,916.89 23,116,455.52 
1905.....1 16,251,187.20 24,190.109.65 


Tne receipts of the N. Y. Post Ufiice year ended 
June 30, 1924, totaled $61,701,232.92, as compared 
with $52,371,419.53 at Chicago, $16,708,412.75 at 
Philadelphia, $13,986,068.59 at Boston. 

The old General Post Of‘ice, now called the City 
Ha'l Station, covers the triangular block bounded 
by Broadway, Par (w and Mail Street: 

The Hudson Term nal 5 ation, No. 30 Church 
Street, was re-estaDlisned repruary 12, 1923. 

The Grand Centrai Station, Lexington Avenue 
and 45th Street, handles the mail over the N. Y- 
Central and New Haven Railroads, in addition to 
local business in that district. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
City Hall Station of this office with the Post Office 
at Brooklyn, New York. , 

There are nearly 28 miles of pneumatic tubes in 
operation, performing almost continuous service 

‘ouchout the entire day. About 5,000,000 letters 
are transported daily in this way. 

There are about 5,500,000 letters mailed from 
this city, and about 3,500,000 letters received here 
daily, making a total of £,000,000 letters handled 
each day, or about 2,700,000,000 per annum. 

Letter carriers in the employ of the N. Y. Post 
Office, as of Aug. 1, 1924, numbered 4,165. ‘ 

The receipts of the N. Y. Post Office, by calendar 
years, have been as follows 


LEAR. Receipts. {! YEAR. Receipts. 
1912. ... .|$25,747,233.00]|1918.... .|$41,408,226.27 
1913. ....} 30,002,303.09)/1919..... 46,110,885.65 
1914.....| 29,488,518.02//1920..... 53,300,868.45 
1915.....] 30,127,062.01}/1921 . 52,275,935.48 
1916.....| 33,617,540.88]/1922..... 56,016,592.84 
1917.....! 36,100,575.24)11923..... 60,863, 119.64 


The Foreign Section is located in the Varick 
Street Station, between Beach and Laight Streets. 
There the foreign mails are handled. 

There are forty-six “‘stations’’ or branches of the 
N. Y. Post Ofiice not including those at Pelham 
and Pelham Manor. US 

The Brooklyn General Post Office covers the 
block bounded by Adams and Washington, Tillary 
and Johnson Streets. Postmaster, Albert B. W. 
Firinin; Ass.stant Pustmaster, Peter J. Cleary. There 
are 1,700 letter carriers. : 

The receipts of the Brooklyn office in the calen- 
dar year 1y23 were 3$6,981,668.19. 
carrier stations. 


TRANSIT TIME OF LETTER MAILS FROM NEW YORK CITY. 
(Official P. O. Schedule, as of Sept. 6, 1924, subject to changes, Figures show hours in train transit.) 


Alabama—Birmingham, 31; Mobile, 36; Mont- 


Prescott, 77; Tucson, 76. 

Arkansas—Fort Smith, 41; Hot Springs, 41; Little 
Rock, 35; Pine Bluff, 42; Texarkana, 39. 

California—Los Angeles, 85; Oakland, 83; Pasadena, 
89; Sacramento, 80; San Diego, 88; San Francisco, 
83; San Jose, 86. 

Colorado—Colorado Springs, 58; Denver, 57; Lead- 
ville, 69; Pueblo, 62. 

Connecticut—Hartford, 4; New Haven, 2; New 
London, 3; Waterbury, 3; Willimantic, 6. 

Delaware—Dover, 5; Wilmington, 3. 

Dist. of Columbia—Washington, 6. 

Florida—Jacksonville, 29; Key West, 54; Miami, 
48: Palm Beach, 44; Pensacola, 39; Tampa, 40. 

Georgia—Atlanta, 26; a mis 30; Brunswick, 29; 


Macon, 28; Sav: 7 2a: 
Idaho—Boise, 70; Pocatello, 62. 
Illincis—Bloomington, 27; Cairo, 26; Chicago, 21; 
anville, 23; East St. Louis, 25; Evanston, 26; 


D 5 5; 
Peoria, 26; Rockford, 26; Rock Island, 29; Spring- 


27; Cedar Rapids, 28; Council 

ge Pek od sar Des Moines, 33; Du- 
A ; Sioux > n 

Kenane Aitchison, 41; Fort Scott, 37; Leavenworth, 


40; Parsons, 39; Topeka, 41; Wichita, 46 


Kentucky—-Bowling Green, 26; Covington, 19; 
Shonkfort, 24, Lexington, 25; Louisville, 22; 
Padueah, 26 


. Louisiana —Baton Rouge, 47; New Orleans, 41; 


< 


/ New 


Shreveport, 43. 

Maino AU sta, 14; Bangor, 17; Bar Harbor, 19; 
Bastport, 22; Lewiston, 13; Portland, 11. 

Maryland—Annapolis, 9; Baltimore, 5; Cumberland, 
10; Hagerstown, 7. 

Massachusetts—Boston, 6; Fall River, 7; Lawrence, 
10: Lowell, 8; Lynn, 8; New Bedlford, 8; Pittsfield, 
8; Somerville, 8; Springfield, 4; Taunton, 8; Wor- 


cester, 5. _ . : 
Michigan—Battle Creek, 17; Bay City, 20; Detroit, 

15; Grand Rapids, 20, Jackson, 16; Kalamazoo, 

18: Lansing, 19; Saginaw, 22, Sault Ste. Marie, 29. 
Minnesota—Duluth, 40; Minneapolis, 33; St. Paul, 


3. Win 30. 

Miniissippi- Hattiesburg 39; Jackson, 39; Merid- 
ian, 37; Natchez, 46; Vicksburg, 41. 

Missouri—Jefferson City, 31; nsas City, 37; 


: Kai 
St. Joseph, 36; St. Louis, 25; Sedalia. 33. 
Montane Billings 61; Butte, as Great Falls, 72; 
_ Helena, 


9, 
Nebraska—Grand Isl., 39; Lincoln, 36; Omaha, 35. 


da—Carson City, 83; Reno, 74. — 4. 
ly Hampshire—Concord, 12; Keene, 14; Man- 


chester, 11; Nashua, 12; Portsmouth, 12. ~ 


‘ 


New Jersey—Atlantic City, 4; Cape May, 7; Pater-_ 
55; 


son, 1; Trenton, 2. 
New Mexico—Albuquerque, 60; Las Vegas, 
Santa Fe, 60. ; 
New York—Albany, 3; Auburn, 0; Binghamton, 6; 
Buffalo, 10; Elmira, 8; Geneva, 10; Ithacas 10; 
Jamestown, 12; Plattsburg, 
Rochester, 8; Rome, 10; Saratoga Springs, 6; 


Schenectady, 5; Syracuse, 7; Troy, 5; Utica, 6; 


Watertown, 11. 
North Carolina—Asheéville 
Raleigh, 16; Wilmington, 19; Winston-Salem, 16. 
eee, Saper acer s 49; Fargo, 40; Grand 
‘orks, 45. , 
Ohio—Akron, 15; Canton, 13; Cincinnati, 18; Cleve- 
land, 14; Columbus, 14; Dayton, 16; Mansfield, 
14; Bangusky, 16; Springfield, 16; Steubenville, 
a 13; Zanesville, 17 
Okiahoma—Guthrie, 49; Oklahoma, 42. 


22, Charlotte, 18; 


rg, 5; Johnstown, 


bu 

14; Philadel 
Sharon, 16; Scranton, 4; Wilkes-Barre, 5; Willis 
port, 8; York, 6. 

Rhode Island-—Newport, 8; Pawtucket, 6; Provi- 
dence, 5; Woonsocket, 6. 

South Carolina—Charleston, 21; Columbia, 22; 
Greenville, 21; Spartanburg, 20. ; { 
South Dakota—Aberdeen, 46; Deadwood, 63; 

Sioux Falls, 40; Yankton, 42. 
Bristol, 19; Chattanooga, 27; Knox- 
ashyille, 28. c 
‘Beaumont, 51; Dallas, 45; Bl 
iveston, 53; Houston, 
Waco, 50. 


50; Longview, 42; San Antonio, 54; 


8; Lynchburg, 12; Newport News, 13; 
Petersburg, 11; Richmond, 


Staunton, 12. P ' 
Washington—Olympia, 85; Seattle, 80; Spokane, 


69; Tacoma, 83. 

West Virginia Bluefield, 20; Charleston, 20; 
Clarksburg, 15; Grafton, 14; Harpers Ferry, $; 
Huntington, 21; Martinsburg, 9; Parkersburg, 18; 
Wheeling, 16 


Wisconsin-Green Bay, 30; La Orosse, 31; Madison, 
29; Milwaukee, 25: Oshkosh, 28; Racine, 25; 


da—Halifax, 

Seiden, 18; Montreal, 10; Ottawa, 1 
St, John, 25; Toronto, 14 

peg, 50. 
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There are 26 


10; Port_ Jervis, 3; 


12; Lan $ 
3: Pittsburgh, 11; Reading, 4; 
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Rauch Piers—MANHATTAN, Pier 30, 
East River, bet. Market and Pike Sts.; Pier 55, East 
Rwer, at 3d St; Pter 72, East River, at at 24th St.: 
Pter on Harlem River, at East 112th St.; Pier No. 
48, North River, at Barrow St.; Pier No. 90, North 
River, at West 50th St.; Pter on North River, at West 
129th Si. BROOKLYN, Pier on East River, at No. 


id St. 
e Barge Canal Piers—MANHATTAN, Pier 93; 


_ .. PIERS ON THE NORTH RIVER. 
Manhattan—NORTH (HUDSON) RIVER, 
Battery Landing, bet. Whitehall St. and Battery 
Place; Pier “A,” south of Battery Place; (New 1) 
_. south of Battery Place; (Old 1) Battery Place; (2, 3, 
_ 4; 5) bet. Battery Place and Morris St.; (7) bet. 
4 Morris and Rector Sts.; (8) Rector St.; (9) Carlisle 
St.; (10) Albany St.; (17) Cedar St.; (13) bet. Cort- 
* landt and Dey Sts.; (/4) Fulton St.; (16) Vesey St.; 
__* (16) bet. Barclay St. and Park Pl.; (17) Park PL; 
(48) Murray St.; (19) Warren St.; (20) Chambers 
: ae | Ste (21) Duane St.: (22) Jay St.; (23) Harrison St.; 
‘ (24) Franklin 8t.; (25) North Moore St.; (29) Beach 
St.; (27) Hubert St.; (28) Laight St.; (29) Vestry 
Sty (31) Watts St.; (32) Canal St.; (33) Canal St.: 
(84) bet. Canal and Spring Sts.; (35) Spring St. 
6) bet. Spring and Chariton Sts.; (37) Charlton 
‘St: (88) King St.; (39) West Houston St.; (49) 
ip Clarkson St.;_ (41) Leroy St.; (42) Morton St.; (44) 
_ .  hristopher St.; (45) West ‘10th St.; (45), Charles 
mor St.e a, Perry St.; (48) West ilth St.; (49) Bank 
w) 'St.; (0) bet. Bethune and West 12th Sts.; (42) 
“ Jane St.; (62) Gansevoort St.; 4 Gansevoort Market 
ss vin 


J piers, at Grace St., oe witt Ave. and, Low Ave.; 
ae Mah Bloomfield St.; (64) West 13th St.; ‘ (36) West 
St.; (67) West ‘15th St.; ; (68) bet. 16th and 17th 
f (69) ‘West 18th St.; (60) bet. 19th and 20th Sts.; 
gh West 2ist St.; (62) West 22d St.; 
ad St; West, ese St.; 


es 
3 


Li 

* 
A 
> ue f 


84) Wi 
ost ay West 47th St.; 
weit dsth St. om West 49th 3. (92) West 


es ny sath a West 8 


West O7th: West 131st; West 132d; West ‘133d; 
_ West 134th; West 135th! West L5oth: West 156th: 
 -West 157th; and West 158th Sts. The elty's new 
; a} pier at Dyckman St., is now open. 


PIERS ON THE EAST RIVER. 
lo Sg VER (4 Broad St.; 

) bet. Coenties Slip and 
any; ) Gouverneur Lane; (/2 
"Maiden Lane; (15 and 16) 
oH Sty Gee St.; (18) Beekman oes 
2))' Peck Slip; (2/) Dover St.; (P at 

ee St.);. fhe James Slip; (25) Oliver Bt (26 

ba 2?) Cathar ne St.; (28) bet. ree gh and Mar- 
Pee Sts.; (29) Mar ket St.; (3% and 32) Pike St.; 
@ 3 bet. Pike and Rutgers Sts.; (34) Rutcers St.: 
35) bet. Rutgers and Jefferson Sts.: (514) Jefferson 
Be? wa bet. Jefferson and Clinton 8ts.; (37) Clinton 

(38) bet. Clinton and Montzomery Sts.; (39) 
M Gnteoniery St.; (40) bet. Montzomery and Gouver- 
neur Sts.; (41) Gouverneur St.; ( bet. Gouver- 
neur and eckson Sts.; (Old 55 Cherry and 
Grand Sts.; Le roome St.; (Old ey south of 
Delancey seo OS oy ae St.; (61 
Og Stanton 


8t.; (6) Fast 
(67) Bast 19th St.; 


East 2 ; h > (78) E 30th 
Bt.; my East 31st St.; (80) East 32d St.; ae East 
33d St.; (84) north of East 34th St. 3. (85) it 35th 


8t.; 8) eet 36th St.; (87) Bast 37th St.; (88) Hast 


New York City—Piers. 


Gil PIERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
, (City-owned piers are in ital'cs.) 


} f COMMERCIAL PIERS OTHER THAN THOSE ABOVE. : 
Lng (The pier number is in parentheses; some piers have no number.) % 


North River, at W. 53d St. : Piers 5 and 6, East River, 
at pe rig East 135-138 St., H. R. Bronx. 
BROO. Pier between Columbia and Henry 
Sts., Peotone Pier between Eagle and Blue. Sts., 
Brooklyn; Pier Meine ueensboro Bridge and 
Horsell St., E. Queens; Pier between Broadway 
and Cornelia St., eae Pier between Harper Ave. 
and Delovale St., Flushing. 

All of the Barge Canal piers are owned by the 
State of New York. 


38th St.; (89) East 39th St.; (95) East 45th St.; i, 
pens a 46th St.; (97) East 47th St.; (99) East , 


North of East 49th St., Manhattan, on the East 
River, there are unnumbered piers, all city-owned, a 
at the following streets: East 53d, East 60th, East } 
61st, East 62d, East 86th, East 90th, East 9Iist, i 
Bast 94th, East 95th, East 96th, East 99th, and 
East 100th Sts. 4 

Harlem River Piers—MANHATTAN SIDE, ( 

East 192d St., Hast 103d St., East 404th St., Fast 107th a 
St, East 198th St., East 109th St., East 110th St., * 
Evxst 112th St., East 116th St., bet. 116th and 117th Sts. 
Est 117th St., Hast 118th Si., East 119th St., East 
123th St., East 126th St., south of East 128th St., 
East 128th St., 209th St.. BRONX SIDE at Ford- 
ham road. 

Bronx—EAST RIVER, all unnumbered, Hast 
(32d St., Hast 136th St., H1st 138th St., 2 north of 4 
East 141st St.; west of Dupont St.; east of Dupont é 
St.; west of Truxton St.; east of Truxton St.; at 
Tiffany St. - 

PIERS IN BROOKLYN. 

Brooklya—SO ITH OF FULTON ST., on East 
River, Fulfon S’.; (4-12) on Furman St.; (15) Mon- 4 
tague St.; (16-17-18) Jorelamon St.; (22) 
St.; (24) A nity St_; (26) bet. Warren and Congress ; 
Sts.; (27) bet. Baltic and Warren Sts.; (29) Harrison 
St.; (30) bet. Irving ani Sedgwick Sts.; (82) De- i 
Graw_St.; (33-35) India Wharf; (36-38) Pioneer St.; i 
(30) Coffey St.; (40 and 43) Vandyke St.; at Beard a) 
St.; (44) Det. Gonover and Ferris Sts.; (45) Conover g 
St.; (46) bet. Conover and Van Brunt Sts.; (47) > 
Richards St.; (47A) bet. Richards and Van Brunt 2 
Sts.; (48B) bet. Richards and Dwight Sts.; (1-3 4 
Erie Basin; at 2 jth St. and 25th St.; at 29th St.; at 30% | 
St.; at 31st St.j at $8d St.; at 35th St.; at 36th St.; | 
Bush Terminal Piers, 39th to 50th Sts.; U. S. Gov- ; 
pe Piers, 57th to 62d St. at 64th. St.; at Bay ;| 

ge A 

Brooklyn—NORTH OF FULTON ST., (2 and 3) ‘ 
Dock St.; (1) south of Main St.; at Main St: ab 
Jay_St.; 3 terminal piers from Jay to Gold Sts.; 
at Gold St.; at Hudson Ave.: & piers at Wallabout 
Market Basin; at South 5th, 3d, 2d, and Ist Sis.; at 
North ist St;. at North 3d St. and 4th St.; bet. | 
North 4th and 5th Sts.; at North 6th, 7th, 8th and j 
9th Sts.; bet. North 9th'and 10th Sts.; at North 10th | 
and Lith Sts; bet. North 11th and 12th Sts.; at 


There are other private commercial Diers at Quay, 
Oak, Milton, Kent, Java, India, Huron, Greene, 4 
Freeman and Eagle Sts. ‘The pier at Noble St, is | 
Lite Moye, as is that at Whale Creek, and at Flat- 4 
DY ve. 

Queens Borough—aAll pete owned, he ae | 
St.; vd neta St.; 3d, ~~ , 7th and 8th 


The city has built at Stapleton 12 piers, 1 ,000 to 
1,184 feet long, and 125 to 20) feet wide, four covered 
with two-story sheds, and eight with one-story sheds. 
One of the piers, No. 7, is reserved by the city for 
open wharfage, or general commercial use. 
others, eleven in number, have been rented by the . 
city for a term of years to various ocean steamship 
companies, the rent being fixed at 714 per cent. a _ 
aA on the construction cost, which was $20,000,000 

or the 12 piers. They were commenced in 1920: 
and they furnish 26 ,000 linear feet of wharfage, and 

. M square feet of pier space. - 

Piers A and New No. 1, at the Battery North ; 
River, ae the only stone piers in the city. “The new 
city-owne1 pier at Roosevelt St., East River, Man- 
hattan, i3 of concrete, and the ‘city-owned pier at. 
Birren Island, Jamaica Bay, rests on concrete 
piling. 

vd 
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By chapter 154 of the Laws of New York and 


chapter 151 of the Laws of New Jersey, 1921, Com- 


missioners from New York and New. Jersey were 
authorized to sign the compact between the two 
States for the creation of the Port of New York 
District and the Port of New York Authority. This 
treaty, ratified by Congress and approved by the 
President, says: 

“The Port Authority shall constitute a body, both 
corporate and politic, with full power and authority 
to purchase, construct, lease and, or, operate any 
terminal or transportation facility within said dis- 
trict; and to make charges for the use thereof; and 
for any of such purposes to own, hold, lease and, or, 
operate real or personal property, to borrow money 
and secure the same by bonds or by mortgages upon 
any property held or to be held by it.” 

The compact became effective May 6, 1921. 

The six Commissioners, as of Oct. 15, 1924, were: 

New Jersey—Chairman of the Joint Commtssion, 
DeWitt Van Buskirk, Bayonne (1924); Julian A. 
Gregory, Orange (1928). 

New ‘York—Herbert K. Twitchell, Brook! 
(1929); Otto B. Shulof (1928); and John F. Galvin, 
N. Y. City (1926). 

Chief Engineer, W. W. Drinker; Consulttng En- 
gineer, Gen. George W. Goethals; Counsel, Julius H. 
Cohen; Secretary, William Leary; Assistant Secretary, 
C. A. Rubiman. 

The Port Authority was authorized to recommend 
@ comprehensive plan for the development of the 
Port of New York and such plan was approved by 
the Legislature of New Jersey on Feb. 20, 1922; of 
New York on Feb. 21, 1922; and by ae ale: in 
June, 1922. President Harding on July 1, 1922, 
signed the Congréssional resolution. 

Thus the Port-Authority is the recognized agency 
of the two States and the Federal Government in 
developing the Port of New York. 

The Port Authority seeks to co-ordinate and ex- 
tend facilities on fun ental principles: 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY. 
(Headquarters, No. 11 Broadway, N Y. City.) 


/ ‘ 


1—Terminal operations, so far as pr: 
should be unified. z pare 
2—There should be consolidation of shipments at 
proper classification points so as to reduce dupiica- 
tion of effort and expenses. 
here should be the most direct routing of 
oo + aga piped oe to avoid congestion and long truck 


4—Terminals should be union stations, so far as 
practicable. k 

5—Existing facilities should so far as practicable, 
be adapted as integral parts of the new system. 

6—Freight from all railroads should be brought to _ 
all parts of the port wherever practicable without 
cars breaking bulk, and this necessitates tunnel 
connection between New Jersey and Long Island, 
and tunnel or bridge connections between other parts 
of the port. 

7—Improvement of channels. 

8—Highways for motor truck traffic, laid out to 
permit efficient interrelation between terminals, piers 
and industrial establishments not equipped with — 
railroad sidings; these highways to connect with — 
existing or projected bridges, tunnels and ferries. 

9—Definite methods for prompt tempor: relief. 

In 1924, New York State conferred upon the Port 
Authority the power of subpoena, in addition to 
the authorization to hold public Lorirabees 1 

The Legislatures of the States authorized, in 1924, 
the building of bridges between Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, and Tottenville, Staten Island, and between 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Howland Hook, State) 
Island, voting $200,000 for prelimi surveys, thy 
work thereafter to be financed by issue of Port 
Authority bonds, secured by tolls. 

Agreement was reached with the carriers entering 
the port district, at a cost to them of $500,000, for 
effectuation of Belt Line 13, from Edgewater to 
Bayonne, in New Jersey; hearings were held with 
respect to the opening of the all-rail route into — 
Long Island from the West, via Hell Gate Bridge, 
and the amplifying of facilities at the Long Island 
City floatbridges. 


r 
‘ 


(Renamed Holland Tunnel, in memory of Chief Engineer Clifford M. Holland, who died Oct. 27, 1924.) 


Secretary. 

New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commts- 
ston—Commissioners: Theodore Boettger, Chair- 
man; Weller H. Noyes, Robert S. Sinclair, John F. 
Boyle, Thomas J. 8. Barlow, John B. Kates, Isaac 
Ferris, Frank L. Suplee, Robert Carey, Counsel; 
John C. McEnroe, Secretary. 

The States of New York and New Jersey enacted 
legislation providing for the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of a tunnel, to be paid for by 
each State in equal parts, and directed the Commis- 
sions to enter into a treaty or contract to that end. 
The treaty was executed in final form on Dec. 30, 
1919, and has been consented to by a resolution of 
Congress, approved by the President. 

On Jan. 6, 1920, Chief Engineer Clifford M. Hol- 
land recommended the construction of twin tubes 
of 29 feet 6 inches external diameter, of cast-iron 
rings lined with concrete, providing for a 20-foot 
roadway in each which would be capable of et 
for two lines of traffic, the north tube for westboun 
traffic and the south tube for eastbound. The tun- 
nels recommended provide a narrow sidewalk for 
pedestrians, ventilation ducts and service condults. 

The Commission unanimously approved the 
recommendation of the Chief Engineer, and con- 
traet drawings and specifications were ordered pre- 
pared, and on Oct. 12, 1920, ground was broken 
at Canal Street Park on contract No. 1 for the con- 
struction of the ventilation shafts on Manhattan 
Tsland. These have been completed and form the 
working chambers for the under-river structure 


side 
the 
On the New Jersey 
shafts, one 


The two (2) shields being driven eastward from 
New Jérsey were erected in the land shafts, passed 


out under the river, through the river shafts and 
gt 


across the river to the rock near the New York 
pierhead line. , 

These two shields came so close together on Oct. — 
29, 1924, that a blast cleared away what rock was 
left, and then a workman crawled through the hole, ~ 
uniting the two sections of the tunnel. 

The shield in the south tunnel in New Jersey, 
driven westward under the Erie Railroad yards, — 
has been erected in the south land. shaft and has 
been driven westward a distance of 881 féet, finishin 
that section. The sixth shield was erected in tht 
North New Jersey land shaft and is pate! driven 
outward underneath the Erie Railroad yard. This — 
calls for a section 787 feet long and air vents will be 
completed here during December, 1924. 12,500 
feet of tunnel have been built under the po . 
of these shields, completing approximately 95% 0: 
the tunnel. The time set for the completion of © 
contracts 3 and 4 is May, 1925. ’ my 

The actual work of boring the tunnel began on 
Oct. 26, 1922. ; 

The Manhattan entrance is from a plaza on 
Broome Street, from Hudson to Varick Streets, an 
the exit is on the south side of Canal Street at Varick 
and Vestry Streets. The Jersey City entrance is 
from a pans at 12th and Provost Strects, and the 
exit at 14th and Provost Streets. = 

The entire cost of construction, approximately 
$40,000,000, can be amortized on the estimated 
traffic at rate of tolls equal to tne present ferry rates 
in about eleven years. 


THE TUNNEL IN BRIEF. 


Total longth of proposed tunnels. 9,250 feet. 
Outside diameter of circular subsurface tubes, 29 


feet 6 inches. 
Construction material, cast-iron rings lined with 


concrete. , 
Elevation of top of tube, 60 feet below mean iow 
e. . 

Maximum gradients on approaches at each end, 


tl 
34 per cent. 
th of roadway in each tunnel, 20 feet. 
Ventilation—Diower and exhaust fans at 4 shafts 
—2 in. side of river. 
fstimated. annual, vente on completion (both 
ions), 5,610, vehicles. ; 
octal De aiatad annual cupacity of tunnel (both 


) 
- 


directions), 15,800,000 vehicles. 
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New York Bay is the principal entrance to New 
York City. It is divided into two parts. the Lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a passa se 
about five-cighths of a mile wide at its narrowest 
Ald art. The entrance to the Lower Bay is between 
fe Hook on the south and Rockawiy Point on 
the north and is about seven miles wide. The 
Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. 
The principal entrance channels to the harbor of 
New. York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 
_ Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. ; 
_.. Ambrose Channel. which is the newer and more 
important channel, was completed April 17, 1914. 
It has a comparatively straight course in a north- 
westerly and then northerly direction from deep 
water in the ocean through the Lower Bay. It is 
38,000 feet in length and 2.000 feet in width, and 
has a depth of 40 feet at mean low water. The 
Inean range of tide is about 4.5 feet. 
} Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the route 
formerly used by deep-draught vessels. It extends 
westward past Sandy Hook and then northward 
__ | through the Lower Bay. It has-s depth of 30 feet 
at mean low water and a nominal wiith of 1,000 
re op ‘feet. which has decreased in places to 500 feet; 
|. the natural channel of 40 feet depth and over varies 
a width from about 1,500 to about 3,000 feet. 
- This channel is being straizhtened and wileaed in 
__ its narrowest section between Robbins Reef and 
Governor's Island by dredging. The widened 
_ channel will have a least depth of 40 feet and uai/orm 
width of 2,000 feet. Within the harbor there are 
Pt Several channels connecting the different sections. 
Bay Ridse, Red Hook and Buttermilk Channels 
‘lie in Gowanus Bay along the Brooklyn shore of 
_. the Upper Bay and form an easterly channel that 
Re extends from the Narrows to East River and is 
| SeDarated from the Main Ship Chaonel by a broad 
_ * shoal off Gowanus Bay and by Governor’s Island. 
_ By means of these channels the extensive terninals 
of the Bush Terminal Co. and of the New York 
_ Dock Co., as well as the municipal termiaals in 
_ South Brooklyn, are directly accessible for large 
ships ard have easy communication with the other 
sections of the inner harbor, 
_. Bay Ridge Channel has a minimum depth of 35 
feet at mean low water for its full width of 1,200 
_ feet, and a through controiling depth of 38 feet 
for a middle width of about 800 feet. Red Hook 
Channel has a minimum depth of 35 feet at mean 
| low water for its full width of 1,200 feet ani a 
throu controlling depth of 38 feet for a wilth 
_ | of 800 feet except at its junction with Buttermilk 
| Channel, where it is but 600 feet wide. The com- 
a ” bined length of these channels is about 4.5 miles 
and the mean range of tide is about 414 feet. 
. Buttermilk Channel has a controlling depth of 28 
feet at mean low water through a channel 800 
feet wide. The mean range of tides is about 4.5 


ABOUT MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


Rivers, Creeks and Biys—The Hudson (North) 

_ River empties into Upper New York Bay at the 
| Battery, the southernmost point of Manhattan 
‘ iy Island. The width of. the river between estab- 

_ lished pierhead lines is 3,900 feet at the Battery 
ony and gradually decreases to 2,750 feet betweea 
Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th Street, New 
York City, and 2,725 feet opposite West 59th Street. 
-  Achannel with a least dep 

water is availabie be the Hudson River on the 

_ New York side Of the river up to Fort Washington 
_ Point and thence generally along the eastern shore 
to the northern Caney of the city. Along the 
__ Jersey City waterfront @ channel connecting with 
__, deep water in the Upper Bay is 30 feet deep at mean 

_ low water and 800 feet wide. The depth along the 
Hoboken waterfront is 40 feet at mean low water 
for the entire width of the river. Above this alonz 
the Weehawken-Edgewater waterfront the channel 
_ 48 26 feet deep at mean low water and 550 feet wide, 
- connecting with the channel of 40 feet depth ia 
_ bout midstream opposite West 145th Street, New 
a ‘ ‘oan or The mean range of tide at the Battery 

4 feet. 

‘The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and fron 600 to 4, feet wile, exclusive 
of bays and estuaries, and extends fro.o the Battery 
in New York City to Throgs Neck at the head 
of Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhuttan and the Bronx from the 
Boroths of Queens and Brooklyn. 

Between the Battery ani Governor's Island a 
2 channel of navigable wiith has been dee ened to 
34 feet at mean low water. The channel of 30 feet 

depth is about 600 feet wile. Theace to tie Nuzy 

Yard the channel of 40 feet depth is 609 to 1,000 
_ feet wide; thence to Long Island Sound there is a 
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THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK. 
*g (Data by courtesy of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


of 40 feet at mean low: 


Sal Le 


channel 30 feet deep at mean low water with least 
widtn of 550 feet, except at Hell Gate, waere the 
safe depth is linited to 26 feet. A project is under 
way for deepeniaz the entire channel to feet 
from the Upper Bay to the Navy Yard and thence 
35 feet to Long Island Sound. The mean range 
of tide in the East River is 4.4 feet at the Battery, 
4 feet-at the Brooklyn arent and 6.6 feet at 
the east entrance € ate. 

Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek to-— 
gether form a waterway about 8 miles in length, 
which extends from the East River to the Hudson 4 
River and separates the Borough of Manhattan 
from the Borough of the Bronx. The East River 
entrance to the Harlem River is about 8% «miles 
by water northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson 
River entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 
1344 miles oy water oorth of the Battery. The 
improved channel in Harlem River has a wiith 
of 150 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet at aean 
low water, except at Macombs Dam Bridze, waere 
leise rock through the west draw limits the depth 
to 12 feet at mean low water and through the east z 
draw to I! feet at meaa low water for a width of 
about 100 feet. : 

Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties iato a shallow vay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Poiat, about 11 miles aortheast 
of the Battery. The oavizable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dan at, East 177ta Street. Tuis coanael is 
about 24 niles long and from about 50 to 300 
feet wile a11 has a depth of 10 feet at nea low 
water a2] wilth of 100 feet in the lower section 
exteodin; fro a the East River up to Watsoa Avenue, } 
about 1, feet below Westchester Avenue Bridge. 

Above this to the gas works at East 173d Street 
the channel is 50 feet wile and 4 feet deep at mean : 
low water. Tne meaa raoze of tide in the Bronx 

Peak | is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet at 

the dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wholly 
withia the linits of the City of New York. This 
stream exteads aortawiri from an estuary in the - ve 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- i 
east of the Battery. Tae estuary is about 1 aile | 
long and (ro.n 500 to 3,000 feat wile. Toe channel \j 
is 8 feat lead at 0331 low wutee aad 100 fast wile 
across the estuary, thence reducing in width to 80 
feet, and in tie upper portion above Unionport it 
_ g: feet wide. Tae mean range of tides is 6.8 ¥. 
eet. 

East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into Hast Caester Bay on tae aorth shore ; 
of Long Islaad Sound about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State liae and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two niles of the ‘ 
navigable portion of this strean lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. The available r 
depth in the channel is 5 fect at mean low water 4 
or 12 feet at mean hizh water up to the neil of & 
Pe improvement, about 300 feet above Fulton 1 
venue. 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long Island, 
about 12 miles fron the Battery. The vay is about ~ 
1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing Creek, | ¥ 
which flows into the head of the bay, is a tidal : 
stream navigable for a distance of about 3.5 miles 4 
from its mouth. The length of channel under 4 
improvement extends from the Bast River through 
the bay and up the creek to tas 1))er Long Island 
Tailroad bridge, about five-eighths of a mile above 
the bizaway bridge at Jackson Avenue, Fliusainz, a 
total leagth of about 3 miles. The available mean 
low water depth up to the bridge at Jackson Avenue | 
is 8 feet; above to the upper railroad bridge 
it is 7 feet. The mean range of the tide is about 


7.1 feet, 
ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE. 


Newtowo Creek is the inlet of the East River . 
that se»arates for a distance of about 4 miles the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown 
Creek has a widta of 150 feet and a nean low water 
depth of 20 feet up to Hoo3son Avenue, 1,500 feet 
above Meeker. Avenue Bridze; above this to Metro- 
politan Avenue the depth is 14 feet ani wlith . { 
125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep has veen dre | sed 
in Dutch Kills, a tributary enteriag the creek fron 
the north about one-half mile aoove Veraon Avenue 
Bridge. The total lenzth of oavizable channel in 
the creek is about 5 miles, and in the Kills about 
este» mile. The mean range of tide is avout 


eet. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
Jaited States Navy Yard ia Brooklyn. Tae 
chanael coasists of a waterwsy exteadiaz i1 a half 
circle around the inside of the island Knowa ag 


a 


epee, ew 


Cob Dock and is divided into two parts by a stone 
ecting the mainland with Cob x. 


of 


over a bar 
been dredged through this bar 600 feet wide and 
28 feet deep at mean low water, which depth reduces 
to 23 feet along the sides of this dredged channel. 
Under a joint project for .improvement by_ the 
Federal Government and the City of New York 
a channel 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep at mean 
low water has been dredged from deep water at 
Barren Island up to Paerdegat Basin, a length of 
about 13,500 feet. The mean tidal range is 4.5 
feet. The United States is to provide and main- 
tain the entrance channel and to reimburse the 
eity tor dredging the main channel in the bay, 
while the city is to dredge the other channels within 
ead the shores of the bay, and fill 


that width 
Hackensack 
tide is 5 feet. 

Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 6 feet of water as far as the 
City of Passaic, 16 miles above its mouth. In the 
lower portion of the river the depth of the navi- 

ble channel is 20 feet to within 800 feet of the 
Fackson Street bridge at Newurk; thence 16 feet 
deep to the Montclair and Greenwood Lake fail- 
road bridge; thence 6 feet deep to Passaic. 

Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 
with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 


4 THE STATUE 
The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 
Franco-German War by a group of prominent 
Frenchmen, who commissioned one of their number, 
; sculptor (born 1833, 
died 1904), to do the work. The U. 8. Congress, 
Feb. 22, 1877, 
Apart a site on 
visit, had qugg cated: 


in 1874 to ralse funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 
general. councils, many societies, and thousands 0: 
people contribut In the United States, by the 
aid of The World, $300,000 was raised for the 
pedestal, The statue cost about $700,000, m 

e total about $1,000,000. 

The ot the pate was completed for the 
Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been 

' : Ft. (In. 

pn a ae rete asa) 
Height from base to torch... .....-++--- 151 | 1 
Bee lation of pedestal to torch. ..<..- 305 | 6 
Heel to top of head. .......-+sereeerees 111 | 6 
Length of hand........--.+++eeees mre 16 | 5 
Index finger.....-.--+2--20% Lovagelaes vs 8 | 0 
Circumference at second joint....;..---- 3) 6 
Size of finger nail.......-...+-+- 13x10 in. 
Head from chin to cranium........--+-- A AG 
Head, thickness from ear to ear... ..+--- 0 

The statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
wo tes ae au ts a 
" an ine < s 
toes he hh; number of steps in statue, 


and -12 in the tore 
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' Tablet, 


ate 


Bay; it is navigable to New Milford, 20% miles 
from its mouth. At mean low water 16 feet can 
be carried to the Public Service Power Station at 
Marion, Jersey City, thence 12 feet to the highway 
bridge at Little Ferry, 10 feet through the bridge, 


thence from 10 to 12 feet to the New York Susque- ~ 


hanna Railroad bridge in Hackensack, and thence 
quite shoal to New Milford. : 


THE STATEN ISLAND KILLS. 


Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island 
Sound, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay, 
forms the inland waterway between New York 
and New Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels drawing 19 feet can be taken at_mean low 
water into Newark Bay via Lower New York Bay, 
Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill. Vessels drawing 23 


feet at mean low water can be taken eae Upper 
ur Kill ~ 


New York Bay, Kill van Kull and A 
to Perth Amboy, N. J._A channel 30 feet deep 
at mean low water and 200 feet wide is now under 
construction irom Kill van Kull to Perth Amboy, 
passing south of Shooters Island. This channel 
will eventually be widened to 400 feet. 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in length, lies along the northern shore of 
Staten Island and extends from the lower. end 
of Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
30 feet deep at mean low water and a minimum 
width of 400 feet has been constructed by dredging 
and rock removal through Kill van Kull from Upper 
New York Bay to the entrance to Newark Bay. 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island_and forms the western portion of Lower 
| New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 

to south is about 5 miles, and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties in 

the bay at its western end, and the Arthur K 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Main Ship-Bayside- 


Gedney Channel, but a draught of not more than — 


19 feet at mean low water can be carried through 
the eters channels at the head of the bay. A 
channel 30 feet deep at mean low water and 200. 
feet wide is now under construction from deep 
water northwest of Sandy Hook to Perth Amboy. 

This channel will eventually be widened to 


feet. . 
THE RARITAN RIVER. La 


Raritan River empties into Raritan Bay at Perth 
Amboy. At mean low. water vessels with a draught 
of 14 feet can 


es. 


OF LIBERTY. ee x 
sent to America and shown at the Concur Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it was 
transferred to Madison ayers, N 
where it remained until 1886. On 
the anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown, all the 
pieces of the framework and base were. put in place 
at Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. 
1883; on only 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, President 
of the French Committee, officizily presented 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, 884, 
the cornerstone of the pedestal was laid on Bed- 
loe’s Island; late in June, 1885, the French vessel, 
Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the Statue at 
New York in 210 packing cases; the work 
of putting the parts together was begun in 
May, 1886, and the Statue was unve' led on 
Oct. 28, 1886. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE. 


y 
st 
=| 
(2) 


Distance across the eye... 2)|6 
Length of nose.......+-- 4/16 
Right arm, length........--+ 4210 
Right arm, (peat thickness 12 | 0 
Thickness of waist . 35 | 0 
Width f? mgneh ah cinard «: cthwray,d, ort Acoletal a6 ay , ! 
Tablet, length... ct i 


Tablet, width... 
thickn 


from pedestal to head, 154; number of rounds in 
arm, 54. 

lage os uplirce’ the statue is 89 fect in. height 
and 62 feet square at the base. 


Liberty. AT 


406 ~ 


The Statue was finished in — 
the ~. 
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SHIPPING TONNACE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
VESSELS ENTERED (DIRECT). f 


; AMERICAN. 
Sail. Steam. 


Tons. 


Tons. 
208,264 618,102 


163,697 


Hf 123° 827 
1,150,707 


1,334,499 
1,305,541 


115,116 
102,304 
64,087 
78,085 
120,992 
128,377 


124,281 


1,420,756 
2,170,720 


175,914 
165,414 

89,150 
133,367 
185,122 


,903,475 
1332, 512 


5, 383) 378 


F OREIGN. 


\ Sail. Steam 


Tons. 
6,434,611 
6,605,789 


as 707¢ 477 
8,176,761 


297,824 
298,684 
278, 773 

239,394 
243,825 
267,609 
237,646 


7,743,068 


8,087,992 
8,856,524 
6} 9,852,493 
2}10,546,344 
7| 10,811,499 
11,397,327 13,042,818 
ee 
2 14,464,161 
3, 308 13,962,604 15,767,547 
3. a 10,047,758 12,579,317 
10,096,258 13,461,353 
3 $8 9.262.733 ie gag 693 
2'534| 7,472,103 
27650) 8, 507, 996 


2,216 5 806,532 
2,431) 9,365,050 
2'534|10,475,554 
2/903] 12,459,191 
2,813112,724,772 


255,810 
236,558 


107,703 


VESSELS CLEARED (DIRECT). 


AMERICAN. 
Steam. 


Tons. 
685,971 


983,616 


Tons. 
169,318 


174,468 
143,184 
101,094 
83,377 
46,947 1,172,661 
1,187,299 
1224, 344 
35,335 
517 


aoe Palate 
Moco moet 
oo oe 


@mmonw 
© 


248,691 
150,529 
3: 


99,922 


3 35) 


DNR Groton pee 
ao 

18 

oD 

S 


1,82 698.5) 03 
1,781 e563, Bt 
1,632' 6,074,136 
clude vessels that reached and left the United 


States via other domestic ports. 
_. Above data cover entire port district, including 


by ar ‘Newark and Perth Amboy. 


The mani water front of Greater New York 


extends a distance of more than 3,000,000 linear 


FORBIGN. TOTAL. 
Steam. 


= 


Number. 


Vessels.| Tons. 
7,496,279 


7,843,529 


Tons. 
470,405 
453,776 


Tons. 
2,660) 6,170,585 
6,231,669 

,676,660 
6,927,290 
7,172,837 
7,176,764 


rg 756, ae 


wy 
go> 
w- 
ue 
SIFAS 

r=) 


9,913,960 
3,764 7 472,601 
3,878] 11,939,964 
3,703] 11,866,413 


3,746) 12,541,903 


Some 


mie 
Corn 
1 
eS 
Ns 
300 


26°,769 
250,894 
252) 


02,629 
777154 
3 


0 


teed 
Quan 
ww 
- 
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WUD prow 


3/866] 14/370,619 
4,272|15,421,394 


4,283)|12,162,374 


+990 
428,335 
:429,523 
531,971 


rw 


+359 
275,693 
246,156 
348,878 
328,517 
257,067 
207,782 


bon wtb 
ofS WN 
or 


4,513|12, 939, 587 
4, bee) 14,275, oe 


343 8 12,113, 133 


+8) 
2;774112,493,628! 4,719118,858,693 


linear 
feet, or approcimately 578.4 miles, ‘ot which 43.2 
miles is in Manhattan; 79.8 in the Bronx; 201.5 in 
Brooklyn; 196.8 in Queens; and 57.1 in Richmond, 
The port water front on the New Jersey Se eX= 
tends 192.93 miles—grand total, 771.33 mil 


127,602 


f PUBLIC MARKETS IN NEW YORK CITY. : 
, S (Under the sapervision of the Municip! Department of Public Markets.) 


MANHATTAN. 
Retail—Delancey Street under the Williamsburg 
- Bridge, between Ridze and Columbia Sts. Harlem, 
under the Third Ave. bridge termina , at 129th St.; 
mean, in Pe buildi ng at 6th and Gree awieh Aves., 
prene yi 10th St.; Quee.rsboro Bridge, at lst Ave., and 
59th St.: Ohne Sine 4th Ave, and 17th St.; 
Maes io2, at Fulton and’ Washington Sts. 
sal2—Gansevoort (for farmers and gar- 
fleabres only), at Gaasevoort and West Sts.; Peck 
_ Slip, between South and Water Sts.; West Wash- 
ington, at 9th Ave. and Gansevoort St. 


“THE BRONX. 


Terminal Marke: (52 acres), under construction 
eevee, 1924), s located on a plot adjacent to 


the waterfront, on the Bronx side of the Harlem 
River, immediately south of Macomb’s Dam Bridge. — 
The receiving, classification and distribution 
yards, which will be operated in connection with 
the terminal market, wil 
with railroad tracks and carfloats. 


BROOKLYN. 


Wholesale—Zighth Ward, at 2d Ave., and 39th 
St.; Wullabout, at Flushing and Clinton Aves. There 
is also, at this market, an Open square exclusively 
for farmers and gardeners. q 


QUEENS, 


Wholesale—Jamtiica, on Archer Ave., near 
Long Island R. R. Station, i , 


nave direct connection 


$4 4 


New 


COMMERCE OF CUSTOMS DISTRICT OF N. Y. SINCE 1860. 
LD AND SILVER. y 
Year ie Go ~ MERCHANDISE. 
SC xports— | Exports— Exports— | Exports— Duti 
Imports. Domestic. Foreign. Imports. Domestic. Horelsn Collected. 
Dollars. Doliars. Dottars. Dollars. Dollars. D 
1860. 50,338,957 7,758,729 | 231,310,086 70,292,018 0755 960 37491 918 
1870. 22,880,333 10,816,822 | 281,048,813 | 187,092,158 9,522,588 | 127,970.548 
1880 935, 5,138,574 | 459,937,153 | 385,506,602 ,053,488 | 130,431,008 
1890 41,646,121 516,426,693 | 340,268,765 8,783,026 | 151,845,132 
1900. . 85,498,014 2,450,539 | 537,237,282 | 507,930,476 10,903,995 | 150,153,0 
1901.. 102,389,646 1,553,325 | 527,259,906 | 516,929,035 12/663,943 1oo380 968 
1902... 79;195,540 1,405,212 | 559,930,849 | 479,193,385 11,168,310 | 163,606,071 
1903. . 69,456,488 3,025,638 | 618,705,662 | 492,874,449 12,955,245 | 178,852,021 
1904..} 29,948,116 | 108,398,066 1,929,788 | 600,171,033 | 493,705,709 13,102,304 | 168,677,030 
1905. 15,537,694 | 105,227,432 6,791,302 | 679,629,256 | 511,067,199 13,658,806 170,570,029 
1906. 60,288,409 52,268,485 6,744,32 734,350,823 | 595,410,061 11,750,253 | 192,985,952 
1907. 61,221,577 62,460,287 7,781,311 | 853,696,952 | 616,270,674 11,679,183 | 217,127,610 
1908. .| 117,746,796 99,738,210 6,267,399 | 688,215,938 | 688,410,827 12,652,086 | 184,235,337 
1909..} 20,685,652 | 112,108,673 2,623,340 | 779,308,944 | 595,670,688 11,568,793 | 195,008,723 
1910. 16,785,552 | 116,635,626 5,607,565 | 935,990,958 | 634,288,230 17,698,126 | 214,686,318 
1911. 35,529,111 50,622,443 4,580,442 | 881,592,689 | 756,473,974 16,078,475 | 200,818,317 
1912. 32,396,676 81,328,034 8,229,400 | 975,744,320 | 802,476,214 15,469,589 | 194,752,639 
1913. 48,909,622 | 120,107,142 4,966,898 |1,048,320,629 | 900,622,431 17,313,557 | 198,471,127 
1914. 37,914,458 | 133,209,708 3,324,967 |1,040,380,526 | 845,342,530 19,203,808 | 197,074,780 
1915. 46,833,391 78,728,786 7,544,956 |. 930,693,041 |1,162,727,641 32,199,925 | 146,546,589 
1916..] 179,563,207 75,415,943 25,182,107 |1,191,473,268 |2,272,291,977 37,270,069 | 150,597,503 
1917..| 58,873,716 | 158,237,884 9,047,995 |1,338,588,225 |3,035,838,584 23,171,012 | 153,869,441 
1918..| 24,327,934 85,886,664 3,993,522 |1,251,842,010 }2,582,182,184 32,546,191 | 115,596,095 © 
1919 32,488,950 73,989,865 10,182°926 |1/394,270,206 |2,925,715,466 | 102,523,998 | 115,743,708 
1920. 95,440,254 | 212,680,268 2,727,135 |2,904, 143 |3,293,304,084 | 100,744,758 | 227,102,417 
1921. .| 567,707,323 12,143,786 6,391,278 |1,922,741,371 |2,429,396,801 78,838,577 | 205,863,859 
1922. .| 431,855,511 12,821,091 16,312,497 |1,366,010,488 | 1,277,810,118 40,445,485 | 226,743,570 
1923. .| 349,036,584 73,183,629 745,302 |3,781,259,144 | 957,077,933 70,528,427 | 317,624,278 
1924, .| 379,026,479 49,004,876 11,782,543 11,668,732,657 |1,557,061,258 37,713,402 | 318,005,150 


There are approximately 200 companies operating 
ships into and out of the Port of New York, says a 
Chamber of Commerce bulletin. Over 5,000 vessels 
annually enter and clear the port in foreign com- 
Merce, and possibly nearly as many more in coast- 
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wise service. The tonnage of foreign vessels entering — 
the port in 1920: was 17,404,188, which was over 27 
r toa of the total tonnage entering the United 
tates. 
The area of the port is 175 square miles. 


TOTAL WATER-BORNE COMMERCE OF PORT OF NEW YORK IN 1923. 


The net volume of water-borne tonnage in 1923 
at the Port of New York was 127,557,853 short tons 
(according to an official estimate of the Board of 
#ngineers, U.S. Army), a8 compared with 86,629,554 
short tons in 1922. 

The estimate covers localities within the area 
under the jurisdiction of "The Port of New York 
Authority,’ which extends along Long Island Sound 
to Port Chester Harbor, and takes in the upper and 
lower Bay, the North, East, Harlem and Bronx 
Rivers, Newark Bay, and as far south as Keyport 
and the Raritan River. 

The estimated value of the 1923 net tonnage car- 
goes in the Port of New York was approximately 
$11,000,000,000. 

The 1923 so mori of tonnage, in short tons, by 
class, was as follows: : 

Foreign—imports, 10,855,747; exports, 10,174,880. 
4 Coastwise—recepts, 32,442,160; shipments, 9,922,- 

74. 


Internal—receipts, 8,160,981; shipments, 1,775,624. 
Intraport receipts _and shipments—53,748,171. 
Local traffic—10,477,816. MU 
The Board of Engineers got the net volume of 

tonnage estimate by eliminating the cargoes ‘in 

transit ee As short tons), and adding one-half 
of the intraport traffic to the foreign, coastwise, 
internal, and local traffic. The above figures, 
therefore for intraport traffic (53,748,171) represent 

but one-half of that traffic, which was 107,496,342 

saort tons. f > 

Of the total port tonnage, the East River handled 
54,072,036 short tons. 

Tie Hudson River traffic, in short tons, was: 
Lower section, 10,636,178; channel (N. Y. and 
N._J.), 55,101,449. : 

Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channel handled 12,- 
15,089 short tons, iM 

Tae Upper Bay (N. Y. and N. J.), handled 67,153,< 
053 short tons. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK, IN 1923. 


Wheat, Cora, Oats, Barley, Malt, Rye, 
Bush, Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
377,800} 1,283,800] 1,290,000} 530,400] 45,600] 1,519,000 
347800] 27383-600| "546,000 79.9 6,500} "490,000 
6,798,400| 1,270,300 1,304.00} 394,400 74,100] | 29.900 
6’585°000} 629,500] 722000} 366,900} 66,400) 499.500 
6/466,200} 992/000] 594,000} 57,800] —84,500| 2,696,500 
3,328,900] 283,200 6, 606,200] 51,000] 1,608,500 
3'232,617| 448,100] 838,000 617.000/ 96.900/ 1,200,800 
°510,300| 300,000} 965,000] . 461,900 2,300) 1.740.417 
11/003;600| 544.300] _ 968,000] 1,049,500] 43,700) 1,742, 
1686,034] 12,269,200 2°000| 1,267,000] 797.900} _ 58,900} | 931,500 
November... .2.2]| 10400] 2/142,541| 9,375,500) 611,500) 2,026,000) 878,000 2/100] 1,272}500 
eA PSC log | ee | gatas 
1 431,541 116,095,512| 77,289,517| 9,348,500|12,108,000) 6,770,700]  790,900|15,163.317 
Mee) ND eT Sera SST asses) Mal stems 
Total 19200202. 276'98 | 9'965;547] 62,573,325] 6,764.896|14,731,900| 5,409,307 2,109,163 124,719,214 
Total 1919 |. 1,107006}’ 91518671] 50,154,500! 1,976,100131,692,600__ 9,941,875] 3,373.3 529, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SysteM—Tunnels under 
Hudson River extend from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station, New York, to Weehawken, N. J. 
There is no station at Weehawken; the electric 
trains from the Pennsylvania Station run to 
Manhattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J., with- 

out a stop. Work started April 1, 1904; com- 

pleted in 1910. Two tubes of cast iron rings, 23 
eet outside diameter and 21 feet 2 inches inside 
diameter; subaqueous portion 6,118 feet long. 

Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 

-across New York under 32d and 33d Sts. to First 

Ave. Started July, 1900, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
The tunnels are built of concrete with the crown 

_ about 60 feet below tue surface of the street. 
East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
' tunnels and extend under the East River to 
- Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 

completed in 1910. Four separate tubes with rings 
23 feet outside diameter, each tube from the Man- 

, hattan shaft to the Long Island City shaft, 3,900 
¥ feet long. 

_ HupsoN AND MANHATTAN RAIRoAD SystEM— 
North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jersey 
A City to Morton St., New York. Started Novem- 

ber, 1874; the first in New York, officially opened 

February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, with 
_ & minimum inside diameter of 15 feet 3 incnes, 
__ snd approximately 5.700 feet tong. , 

- Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at Mor- 

- _* ton St. and extend to Christopner St. thence to 
. Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St. Started 

. March, 1904, completed in 1910. Section from 

_- Morton to 12th St. shield construction, remainder 

cut and cover. 

_ South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey City 


from the Hoboken terminal of the Lackawanna 


oy y Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) extend 
- _ Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, with con- 
~~ nections to the north tunnels and to the Erie 
. Railroad Station. At Washington St. a branch 
- uns to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 
Jersey City, where connections are made with the 
south tunnels. West from Washington St. to a 
‘ point east of Summit Ave. is a double track con- 
She crete tunnel with a centre wall dividing the 
“tata pinches. enrar started March, 1906; completed in 
Pe yiasuly, ot 
_* BeLmMont Tonnwt under the Bast River from 42d 
» .  ‘8t., New York, to Long Island City. Subaqueous 
Pld meen two single track tubes with cast-iron rings 
oe 16 feet 10 inches outside diameter, and a clear in- 
i side dixmeter of 15 feet 6 inches. Through rock 
_ @ horseshoe shaped concrete section is used and 
‘in other places a rectangular double track cross 
- gection with reinforced concrete lining. _Con- 
__-—s gtruction started by New York and Long Island 
- Railroad, ony 12, 1905; practically completed 
1 January 1, 1908. 


' MUNICIPAL. 
Astoria—From B. 92d St. and Ave. A, Manhattan, 
to Astoria Ave. and Mill St., Astoria, Queens, 
Atlantic Ave—From South Sst., Manhattan, to 
__ Atlantic Ave. and Furman St., Brooklyn, 
‘ollege Point—From foot of Sound View Ave.. 
\ sues Point, Bronx, to Ist Ave., College Point, 


Grand St.—From Grand and East Sts., M i 
to Broadway and Kent Ave., Brooklyn, sped ce 
Hamilton Ave.—From South 8t., South Ferry, 
' peepueyiads to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett St., 
yn, 
St. George-Staten Island—From Whitehall St., 
South Ferry, Manhattan, and from 39th St., 
oo a ro ee est At George, Staten Island. 
: 5 ‘ooklyna—From Sou t., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to foot of 39th St., Brooklyn, ’ 


PRIVATELY OWNED. 


Hudson River—Liberty St. 
J. ©. (Central R. R + 


Exchange Pl.. J.C. (Penn. R. R.); Cortlandt St. to 


. (Penn, R. R.); 
Hoboken (Lacka- 


New York City—Tunnels; Ferries. 
TUNNELS IN OPERATION IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK CITY. 


RAPID TRANSIT TUNNEL under the East River from — 
the Battery, New York to Joralemon St., Brook- © 


ot a <P ree rah 


oy 


lyn, connecting the New York and Brooklyn sub- 
ways. Started April, 1903; trains running Janu- 
ary 9, 1908. Two tubes, 6,784 feet long, with a 
finished inside diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. 

CLARK STREET TUBE—These twin-tubes underneath 
the East River, connecting the Interborough- 
Seventh Avenue subway in Mannattan with the 
Fulton Street-Flatbush Avenue subway of the 
Interborough in Brooklyn, were completed and 

ut in operation tne Summer of 1919. They are 
,047 feet long: outside diameter of 17 feet 6 
inches; inside diameter 15 feet. 

WEsT SHORE RalLROAD. TUNNEL, WEEHAWKEN, 
New JER Ey—Commenced in 1881, and com- 
Se: twenty-three months later, at a cost of 

525,000. It is double-tracked and the original 
length was 3,983 feet. A steel and concrete portal, 
constructed in 1907 at the east increased its length 
to 4,273. feet. One-fourth of the tunnel is brick- 
lined, the remaining portion, unlined. The normal 
section is 27 feet in width and 19 feet high. 
80,500 cubic yards of rock were removed, and 
five vertical shafts were utillzed, giving ten work- 
ing faces, and average progress of 173 linear feet 
per month was maintained. The,average expendi- 
ture per linear foot of lined section was $200, and 
of unlined section, $110, and equivalent of $7.00 
per cubic yard of excavation, The tunnel is a 
tangent, with the exception of the extended por- 
tion of the east end, previously mentioned, at 
which point the freignt and pemsonper tracks 
divide. There is a grade of 0.30% toward the 
east, and 0.34% toward the west, from approxi- 
mately the centre of the tunnel. 

BERGEN Cor of Erie Railroad through Ber; Hil, 
Jersey City, parallel to the present tunnel, which 
is 4,700 feet long. The Bergen cut was started 
March, 1906, and completed July 1, 1910. It has 
five four-track tunnels, with open cuts between 
the tunnels, making a total length of 4,300 feet. 
Tunnel sections 58 feet wide at the bottom and 
21 feet high. 

LACKAWANNA RalILROAD TUNNEL, through Bergen 
Hill, Jersey City. Started February 28, 1906; 
completed February 14, 1909. Parallel to and 
24 feet away from old tunnel and of the same 
Hag aes an earn feet. Sake uae 2 double 

rac ned with concrete, ha le dimen- 
sions 23 feet high by 30 feet wide Lu 

BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRACTION Co.—Whitehall 

St., Manhattan, to Montague St., Brooklyn. 

Length between bulkhead. lines 3,900 feet inside 
minimum diameter 15 feet, outside nimum 
diameter 17 feet 2 inches; work begun July, 1914, 
tunnel opened, Aug. 4, 1920. 

Sixticth Street Tunnel, from Manhattan to Long 
Island City, length between bulkheads 2,580 feet, 
minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun August, 
1916, tunnel opened Aug. 4, 1920. 

Fourteenth Street-Eastern, from Manhattan to 
Williamsburg. Leagth between bulkheads 3,050 
feet, minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun February, 
1916, tunnel opened June 30, 1924. 


a Sek FERRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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East River—E. 34ta St. to L, T. ae I.R. R.).- 
t. 


G 
8. 1. to 69th St, Bay Ridge, B'klyn,: Port Richmona, 
8. I., to Bayonne, N. J.; Holland Hook, 8. I., to 
Elizabethport, N. J.; Linoleumville, 8 


rer N. J.; Tottenville, 8. Ranbons 


I., to’ Perth Amboy, 


‘Crossing New York Bay—Battery Park to 
Army); Battery Park to- 


Gover or's Island (U. S. 
Dept. of 


Park to Liberty Island. eammgted te) 


= Refuge), N. Y, State Retormnai or FE. 132d St. 


th); 
Welfare). 
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NEW YORK CITY'S BIC BRIDCES. * 


 <—<———— - 


3 Length Len Hani hae |) nl. Oboe on Co ae 4 
BRIDGE. With of Above Begun. (8) Sone 
2 pened. Con- Cost of Tot: 
Appr’ch| Span. | Water. struction.| Land. poe f 
= Ns Feet. Feet. "Dollars, Dollars. Doli 
Brooklyn a ee ee 1,595.6] 133 |1870, Jan. 3/1883, May 24|17,909,412 7,185,165 28 094.877 
Manhattan -*.... 1,470 | 135 1901; Oct. 11909, Dec. 31|16,698,189|14,386,516] 31,084,705 E 
amsDUrE . « .. 15600 | 135 1896, Nov. 7|1903, Dec. 19!15:091,497| 9,096,593] 24,188,090 
genebOrO. 7,449 | 1,182 | 135 1901; July... 11909; Mar. 30|12'872'364| 4,719,398] 17,591,762 » P 
R.R.) Arch... . 1,017 | 135 1912, July 1!'1917, Mar. 1/12,000,000} 3,000,000] 15,000, 000. 
Third Avenue. 300 | 24 _ |1893; Oct... .|1808} Aug. 1| 1,783,412] 2,213,664] 3,997,076 ‘a 
n,.....1 2,399} 510 | 133.5 11886, July ::_]1888; Dec. ..| 2)851,684]  37,902| 2,889,586 - q 


ERE COSUIOE BID SIIRON: oon oe SH SLS  onah's cadeb Vey the cat ness. 58 90,864,379144,873,975 120,738,355 


All except the Hell Gate are municipal. 
ae beaico ot Loa. cipal-owned bridges. Height above water means at under part 
OTHER DATA ON THE BIG BRIDGES. ‘ 


H'ghtof into; | = ee # 


Width |Towers| Di- |Weight| Road- Surface Total 
BRIDGE. Over Over jameter of way aa “L” Railway | Weight, 
All. . Opened. Main 


High- of |Cables.jat Top, Open 
water. |Cables Centre. 
Feet. Feet. |\Inches.| Tons. Feet. Tons. 
272.0 | 1534 | 3,600 | 139 1898—Jan. 23/1908—Jan. 27) 13,820 
6 21% | 7,950 | 149 1912—Sept. 4/1915—June 22| 41,700 | 
1180 | 332.9 | 185 | 4,900-| 145%4 |1904—Nov. 3]1908—Sept. 16] 45,300 
‘ 143 1909—Sept. 19|1917—July 23| 52,600 - 
93.0 | 240.0 'Arch. Traffic !began on Marich 9, 1917. 26,000 


; The length of each single wire in cables is 3,579 The number of wires in each cable js 5,296/0n the 
feet on the Brooklyn Bridge; 3,223 feet 6 inches | Brooklyn Bridge: 9,472 on the Manhattan Bridge; 


Bridge. 


on the Manhattan Bridge; and 2,985 feet on the and 7,696 on the Willian sburg Bridge. 9 
z ; The Willis Ave. bridge ws opened for traffic on 
Wiliamsburg Bridge. Aug. 22, : the Madison Ave bridge, on July 


1901 

The total length of wires in the four cables is | 18, 1910; the 145th St. bridge, on Aug. 24, 1905; 
14,361 miles on the Brooklyn Bridge; 23,132 miles | Macomb’s Dam bridge, May 1, 1895; University - P 
on the Manhattan Bridge; and 17,404 miles on the | Heights bridge, Jan. 8, 1908; Harlem Ship Canal = 

Williamsburg Bridge. bridge, Jan. 1, 1895. ; " 

TRAFFIC ON THE BIG EAST RIVER BRIDGES. : 

(Summary of count for 24 hours in both directions, on a day in December, 1923.) 
The 1922 figures are in parentheses. 


Car Vehicles, In- , Total No. of 
BRIDGE. Cars. Passengers. cluding Autos. | Pedestrians. Persons. 
Brooklyn... 052-5. ....-}9,490 (9,418) |142,882 (144,846)| 1,341 (1,739)|3,474 (3,280) |148,064 (150,211, 
Manhattan. ...........-- °567 (4,222)|338,189 (281,364) |43,449 (37,668) |1,085 (1,046) 420,815 (353,791) _ 
Williamsburg..........-- 81516 (10,250) |446,653 (437,804) |26,299 (22,870) |1,520 (1,457) |497,053 (481,435, 
Queensboro......- gh ates= 2/640 (2/689)|. 86,305 (72,228)|29,335 (28,094) |1,090 (1,366) 146,052 (131,215, hs 
Third Avenue..........-.. 271 (290) 774 (919)! 7,065 (6,759) |2,846 (3,315)| 15,149 (14,821 


Count of total persons in one day on other { Meeker Ave., 18,052; Grand St., 15,017; Queens: 
bridges—Harlem River, Willis Ave., 57,843; Madison | Borden Ave., 15,049; ‘Flushing, 36,390. , 
Ave., 78,991; 145th St., 51,073; Macomb’s Dam, Viaducts (Manhattan)—155th St., over Eighth f 

hin: 63,625; Shi 028: | Ave., 44,488; Riverside Drive-129th to 135th St. 
Bronx; Westchester Ave., 26,750; Pelham, 8,420; 56,331; Park Ave., 40th to 42d St., 57,573. ? 
Brooklyn: Hamilton Ave., 41,647; Ninth St., 33,144; Total 24-hour count, both ways, on the 47 
Third St., 9,043: Union St., 11,929; Washington municipal lg and viaducts—Cars, 41,779; 
33 ’ Harway Ave., 10,194; Third Ave. | car passengers, 1,322 f 
(Gowanus), 15,343; Metropolitan Ave., 36,378; | passengers, 771,751; pedestrians, 120,148. Total 
Vernon Ave., 68,485; Greenpoint Ave. 17,357; ' persons crossing bridges and viaducts, 2,214,657. 


HIGH BRIDGE OVER THE HARLEM CHANGED. 

The City of New York an in 1924 the re- | masonry piers will be removed and a steel arch of 
construction of Higa Bridge, the historic landmark ; 420 feet span and 103 feet rise will serve in their 
spanning the Harlem River from West 174th Street, lace, thus leaving an unobstructed waterway from 


Manhattan, to West 170th Street, the Bronx. ulkhead to bulkhead. : 
High Bridge was built in 1848 as part of the A depth of fifteen feet of water is provided at 
old Croton Aqueduct and as such has a water car- | low water. 
g capacity of 90,000,000 gallons of water per The estimated cost of remodeling the bridge is 


fa $1,000, i 
qn 1921 the Federal Government ordered the The new steel arch, a cantilever, will be sprung 
removal of the river piers which obstructed navi- | from rock to rock, and will eliminate any danger 
' gation and in compliance with this order four ' of the future settling of High Bridge. 


nen 


FOREIGN CONSULATES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Albania. ........8 Bridge. Hinland ....--« 3 eae Nicagragua. .. 7 8 Brigee ‘ 


th. Norway...... 


Argentina.......17 Battery Pl. |France..... l 
Australia........44 Whitehall. Germany... 42 Broadway. Panama.........24 State. 
Austria..........24 State. Great Britain. ...44 Whitehall. Paraguay,,......36 W. 44th, 
’ Belgium.........25 Madison Ave. |Greece....-. 11 St Luke’s Pl.|Peru..........-.42 Broadway. ; 
Bolivia. ......+.-233 Broadway. |Guatemala. . .82 Beaver. Poland...... ..--953 Third Av 
. Brazil. .. . 17 State. Haiti..........-116 Broad, Portugal........17 battery Pl. 
Canada Soy eee. .|Honduras.. 4 ere, Bere Ee gapae ..»-- 1834 Broadway. 
state 280 Broadway. jHungary.....«--- 0! USI. suse dy see ; i 
Z Shine. ear 13 Astor Place. Teeend.. weeess. See Denmark. Salvador.......- 42 Broadway. 
Colombia... 17 Battery Pl. |Italy...........-20 EB. 22d. Serbia........-..443 W. 22d. 
Costa Rica. 17 Battery Pl. |Japan........+-- 165 Broadway. |Spain.... .709 Sixth Ave, 
Cuba... . 44 White all. Jugo-Slavia......443 W. 22d. Sweden... .70 E. 45th, 
Czechoslov: Latvia. ...,...--38 Park Row. Switzerland .104 Fifth Ave. 
Denmark........16 Bridge. - Mee Lowaeat gi W. 19th. Eaatad 3 Dispel 1 
B x on Veet wee 2 see ri. 
Dominican Rep. .17 Battery Pl exico Pruguay . *s"*" 80 Bout. 


y's 
 ¥euador.......,.17 Battery Pl. |Mon 54 fe eves 2 Rector. 
_ ’ Bsthonia........38 Park Row. Netherlands. «+. 44 Beaver. 
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The first elevated railway in N. Y. City opened 
April 30, 1878; the first subway was opened Oct. 27, 
4904. The contract had been awarded on Jan. 15, 
1900, and work had been begun on March 24, 1900. 

The New York State Legislature in 1921 (act 
signed May 12) authorized the construction of a 
subway between Brooklyn and Staten Island, to be 
used for both freight and passengers. 

There are three subway systems and two elevated 
railroad systems in the City of New York devoted 
to local passenger rapid transit. 

- There is also a fourth system, that of the Pennsyl- 
-vania Railroad, which, by means of twin tubes ex- 

tending under Manhattan at 33d Street, connects 
the Pennsylvania Terminal at Seventh Avenue with 
_. Long Island City, enabling through all-rail passenger 
and freight traffic between New England and the 
' South and West. 
‘ Of the three local subway systems in the city, 
only one, that of the Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
way Company, is altogether under ground. The 
others run on elevated structures in the outlying 


_ parts. 
HUDSON TUBES. 

There are two sets of these tubes under the Hud- 
son River, one connecting Montgome Street, 
Jersey City, with the Hudson Terminal Station at 
Fulton-Cortlandt-Church Streets, Manhattan; the 
othe connecting the Hudson tubes in Jersey City- 
Hobvken with Christopher Street, Manhattan. 
_ The main trunk-line tubes of the system run from 
ontgomery Street, Jersey City, to Park Place, 

Newark, emerging to the surface on Forse City 
| Heights, and connecting on the meadows with the 
. Pennsylvania Railroad, at a surface station called 
_. Manhattan Transfer. 

In New Jersey, one set of tubes parallels the 
+ +Wudson River, linking up the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
ate and Lackawanna railroad passenger stations, so 
. that travelers may go to or from their stations, to 
or from downtown or uptown Manhattan. 

_ In Manhattan, the Hudson tubes connect Chris- 
‘topher Street with Broadway and 33d Street by 
_ way of Sixth Avenue. 

’ NEW LAWS; NEW COMMISSIONS. 
Prior to 1919 th» Public Service Commission for 

4 me First District had two principal functions: (a) 
“Re he regulation of street railroad companies, gas, 
N - electric and steam companies; and (b) the initiation 
_ for the City of New York and supervision of con- 
struction of rapid transit lines. 

In 1919 the law was changed separating the 

‘rapid transit work from the regulatory work. This 
was done by the creation of a new _ commission. 

known as the Transit Construction Commissioner, 

to whom all rapid transit jurisdiction was trans- 

- ferred; and the creation of a single-headed Public 
_ Service Commission for the First District upon 

which the regulatory powers over street railroads, 
gas, electric and steam companies were continued, 
: Ip 1021, on Gov. Miller's recommendation 
this legislation was repealed and a new commis- 
sion created, known as the Transit Commission, 
- which was given all regulatory powers over street 
railroads and also all powers to initiate and super- 
vise the construction of rapid transit railroads, to- 
_ gether with certain enlarged powers for readjusting 
the entire transit situation in New York and pro- 
te hal a plan for the consolidation of all the transit 


nes. 
_ Under the 1921 law, the regulatory power over 
as, electric and steam companies was conferred 
on the Public Service Commission, and no regu- 
latory power left with the Transit Commission, ex- 
cept that over transportation companies. 
__In 1924, the Legislature, on the recommendation 
of Gov, Smith, made a further change in the law 
and enacted Chapter 573 above mentioned. This 
chapter took away from the Transit Commission 
the power to initiate and supervise the construction 
of rapid transit railroads, and conferred the same 
upon the Board of Transportation, to be appointed 
_by_the Mayor of New York. 

This board was appointed RY the Mayor, and 
consists of John H. Delaney, Chairman; Daniel L. 
Ryan and William A. De Ford. It went into office 
July 1, 1924, and took over the engineering staff of 
the Transit Commission. 

This left with the Transit Commission not only 
the regulatory power over street railroads but also 
the power to administrate the rapid transit con- 
tracts existing between the City of New York and 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and the 
New York Rapid Transit Corporation. 

« While the Board of Transportation has sole power 
over the laying out and construction of rapjd transit 


New York City—Subway and Elevated 


SUBWAY AND “_» LINES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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railroads, the Transit Commission still retains the 

power of administration of the dual system con- 

tracts. , 
INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. 

There are two of these systems, the. east side and 
the west side, with cross connections in Manhattan 
and also in Brooklyn and Queens, so that for one 
five-cent fare passengers may go to or from the eastern 
part of Brooklyn to the nortuern parts of Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Queens. 

The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- 
toga Avenue, then turns into the Eastern Parkway, 
where it becomes a subway. It runs through the 
Eastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Eighth 
Avenue, thence down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street, through Fulton Street to Clark Street, 
through Clark Street and under the East River to 
William Street, Manhattan; through William Street 
to Fulton Street; thence west to West Broadway; 
to Hudson Street; to Seventh Avenue; to Broad- 
way; to St. Nicholas Avenue; to -Amsterdam 
Avenue; to Broadway, to 242d Street, at Van 
Cortlandt Park. It emerges from Fort George 
Hill near Dyckman Street and goes.to 242d Street 
on an elevated structure. > 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, and - 
runs in a subway through Nostrand Avenue to the 
Eastern Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 
Through trains run in both branches over the entire 
west side system. Transfers to the east side subway 
system are made at Nevi Street, at Atlantic 
Avenue or Borough Hall, Brooklyn, and at 96th 
Street and Broadway, Manhattan. 

At 96th Street and Broadway, the west side sys- 
tem has a branch (part of the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under the northwest corner of 
Central Park to Lenox Avenue, to 145th Street, 
thence under the Harlem River to 149th Street, 
where it joins the east side trunk line on Westchester 
Avenue and the Southern Boulevard. Just south of 
Bronx Park, an extension, on an elevated structure, 
branches off and goes along White Plains Road to 
24ist Street, Mount Vernon. This extension also 
is used by Third Avenue “L” trains, north of Gun 
Hill Road. 

The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Avenue extending north from 
Mott Avenue and 149th Street, up through Fordham 
and Bedford Park, to a point between Van Cort- 
landt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 242d Street. This extension is also used by 
Sixth Avenue and Ninth Avenue “L’’ trains, north 
of 162d Street. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Avenues (Long Island R. R. Terminal), 
Brooklyn, goes under Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street; to Joralemon Street; thence under the East 
River to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge; to 
Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue; to 42d Street 
(Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
130th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
Mott Avenue, to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
an elevated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
the Southern Boulevard; to the southern part of 
Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at Mott 
Avenue and 138th Street and goes through 138th 
Street to the Southern Boulevard; Whitlock 
Avenue to Westchester Avenue, and through Old 
Westchester Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at 
the west side of Pelham Bay Park. ‘ 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 42d Street and Lexington 
Avenue, and uses the Belmont tubes under the East. 
River at 42d Street to Long Island City, there 
emerging onto an elevated structure and going to 
the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. There it splits into 
two elevated branches, one going through Ravens- 
wood, on Second Avenue, to Ditmars Avenue, 
Astoria; the other goi on Queens Boulevard, 
Greenpoint Avenue and Roosevelt Avenue, to 
Alburtus Avenue, Corona. Both branches are used 
by the Second Avenue, Manhattan, ‘'L’’: trains — 
between Queensboro Bridge Plaza and the terminals 
of the brancaes. i 9 a 

The Queensboro line is being extended from Park 
Avenue and 42d Street, Manhattan, west to Eighth 
Avenue and 41st Street, Maniattan, and from 
Alburtus Avenue, Corona, eastward to Main and — 
Amity Streets, Flushing. 5 al 

Both Queensboro line branches from Queensboro 
Plaza station eastward are also used for B.-M. T. 
train service. .% 

All of tne Interborough subway lines are city-. 
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BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT COR- 
fea PORATION’S SUB WAYS. 
‘There are three B-M. T. subways: The Fourth 
Avenue line with its branches, the Broadway line 
in Manhattan, and the Queensboro line from Man- 
hattan into the Borough of Queens. 

The Fourth Avenue route starts at Fourth Avenue 
and 86th Street, Bay Ridge, and runs along Fourth 
Avenue to Flatbush Avenue, to the Manhattan 
Bridge; re-entering a subway in Canal Street, 
Manhattan; continuing west to Broadway, where it 
joins the Broadway tubes of the same system. 

It is being extended to 95th Street, Fort Hamilton. 

The Broadway line starts at Flatbush Avenue 
and Malbone Street (Empire Boulevard), where 
it is operated as a part of the B.-M. T. Brighton 
line; goes along Flatbush Avenue to Fourth and 
Atlantic Avenues, where connections exist with the 
Fourth Avenue line; thence via Flatbush Avenue 
and Willoughby Street to Borough Hall, to Fulton 
Street, to Montague Street; thence under the East 
River to Whitehall Street, Manhattan; under 
Trinity Place, Church Street, Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue to 59th Street. 

A branch extends under 59th and 60th Streets 
and by tunnel under the East River to connect 
with the Queens lines at Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

On June 30, 1924, the Fourteenth Street-Eastern 
District line was put in operation between Four- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue, Manhattan, and 
Bushwick and Montrose Avenues, Brooklyn, via a 
tube under the East River. 

The route is to be extended to East New York to 
a junction there with the B.-M. T. “L"’ lines. The 
trains transfer passengers to the B-M. T. Broad- 
way line at Union Square. Manhattan. 

Plans have been made by the Transit Commission 
for the construction of @ second branch of the 
Broadway line from 59t) ftre t up Central Park 
West, Manhattan Avenue et Nicholas Avenue 


to 162d Street, Washington hts. 
\ 


There are four eieva‘ed roads in these two bor- 
oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 

Second Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pear! Street and New 
Bowery to the Bowery; to Division Street; to Allen 
Street; First Avenue to 23d Street; to Second Avenue; 


to 129th Street, where it merges with the Third 
Avenue “L.” 

Third Avenue “L’” starts at Park Row (old 
Chatham Street) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs 
on Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square, 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Avenue, 
to 129th Street, where it crosses the Harlem River, 
and continues north through Willis and Melrose 
Avenues, to Third Avenue, the Bronx; thence past 
Crotona and Bronx Parks to Williamsbridge, at 
White Plains and Gun Hill Roads. There it con- 
nects with the White Plains Road elevated Inter- 
borough subway extension to Mt. Vernon. 

At 149th Street, the ‘“‘L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West 
chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard, apd White 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. The “L” trains use 
this extension along with the subway trains. 

Ninth Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to Greenwich 
Street: to West 14th Strect and Ninth Avenue; oD 

. Ninth Avenue to 53d Street, where it merges with 
the Sixth Avenue “L,” and the two roads jointly 
TO CONEY ISLAND 


line to Coney Island at the 
operating via the 
and thence via a 
to 


y The only direct “‘L’”’ 

_ present time is the Culver Line, 
Fifth Avenue line to 36th Street, 
new structure, principally on Gravesend Avenue, 
Coney Island. ~ 

Since the completion of the Brighton Line subway 
connection in 1920, no regular elevated service is 
operated over the Brighton route, & shuttle service 
only being maintained between Franklin Avenue ! 
and Fulton Street and Prospect Park. During the | 
summer months express trains run from Fulton 
Street and Franklin Avenue to Brighton Beach. | 


The Myrtle Avenue “L'’ runs from the Brooklyn 


There are over 600 miles of subway and “LL” 
tracks in the city, of which 361 miles are Interbor- 


‘borough's share of the cost has 
000, including $48,000,000 the 


oe New York City —Subway eR ee Lines. 
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“L” LINES—-MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 


SUMMARY OF RAPI 


ra 

The Brighton line connects with the Broadway 
subway at Malbone Street, while the sea Beac! 
and West End branches of the Fourth Avenue 
route make through connection to Coney Island, 
so that there are through subway trains from Queens 
Siepush Manhattan to Coney Island, and vice © 

Plans have been made by the Transit Commission 
for the construction of a new crosstown subway 
in Brooklyn, from a connection with the B.-M. T._ 
Queensboro subway in Long Island City, south- 
ward through Long Island City, Greenpoint and. 
Williamsburg, principally along Manhattan Avenue, 
Roebling Street and Bedford Avenue, to a temporary 
wc at Bedford Avenue and Halsey Street, in 

r yn. 

Owing to the many connceree: and transfer 
points, the sreaping of Interborough and B.-M. T. 
routes is arbitrary, intended for the reader's general 
convenience, inasmuch as trains are operated at 
times over other than the group routes indicated. 

All of the B.-M. T. subways except the Sea Beach 
extension are city-owned. 

Under the contracts between the City and the 
py pant ge and the B. M. T., the five-cent fare 

ass 
both systems, passengers being carried: in some 
instances more than twenty-seven miles for a five- 
cent fare. ; 

Several surface lines of the B. M. T. system, 
however, under other old franchise agreements 
and through separate identities, are enabled to — 
charge a ten-cent fare to Coney Island and othet 


nts. 

The lines remaining to be completed, in the Dual 
System, are, for the Interborough Company: The 
extension of the Queensboro subway from Grand 
Central Terminal to 41st Street and Eighth Avenue, 
Manhattan (now under construction); and, for the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, the 14th 
Street-Bastern line (now under construction), and 
the Nassau Street line. 


continue on Ninth (Columbus) Avenue to 110th — 
Street; to Eighth Avenue; to 155th Street, where 
the road crosses the Harlem River, bearing east, 
connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N. Y- 
Central R. R. at Sedgwick Avenue, and continuing 
east to Jerome Avenue, whence it uses the Jerome 
Avenue elevated extension of the Interborough © 
subway that goes on up to Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Sixth Avenue “L’’ starts at South Ferry, Battery 


Park, and runs north through the park to Chureh ~ 
Street: to Park Place; to West Broadway; to West 
Third Street; to Sixth Avenue; to West 53d Street; 
to Ninth Avenue, where it merges with the Ninth 
Avenue “L.” ’ 
ELEVATED LINES IN BROOKLYN 
AND QUEENS 


The “‘L” roads in Brooklyn and Queens (except. 
the Interborough’s subway extensions) are operated — 
by the New York Rapid Transit Corporation, 2 — 
B. M. T. subsidiary. They run trains over the 
Brooklyn and the Williamsburg Bridges across the ~ 
East River. Thus these lines connect Manhattan ° 
with the Borough of Brooklyn and with the out-» 
lying districts, including Richmond Hill, Jamaica, 
Canarsie, Sheepshead Bay, Brighton Beach and 
Goney {sland. The Bast New York, Jamaica, 
Brownsville lines inter-connect at East New York, 
so that passengers may transfer via any _bridge 
between Manhattan, Jamaica, Ridgewood, and 
Canarsie, and the intervening districts of Brooklyn. 


FOR FIVE CENTS. 
Bridge, and also via the Williamsburg Bridge, to 
Metropolitan Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The Fulton Street ‘‘I’’ runs from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to Hast New York, and thence via Pitkin 
and Biberty Avenues to Lefferts Avenue, Richmond 


ill. 
The Lexington Avenue ““L" runs from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to Jamaica, via Myrtie and Lexington 

Avenues and Broadway. f 
The Broadway ‘L’’ runs from Manhattan via the 
Williamsburg Bridge to Bast New York and Ca- 


narsie. ; aah 
The Fifth Avenue “L” runs from the Brooklyn . 
Bridge to Bay Riuge, at 65th Street. At 36th 
Street the line connects with and transfers to the 
Culver route. , 
D TRANSIT DAt'A pirst Rast River tubes and the 
ompany spent on the first Bas ver 
extension to Flatbush and Atlantic Avenues, Brook- 
_ The city has put up the rest of the cost of the 
‘nterborough subways. Of the cost of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit subways the company, has borne over 
$69,000,000; the city over $124,000,000. 
nder the Dual System of rapid transit all of the 
lines operated by the Interborough and the N. ¥. 
Rapid Transit Corp. 


(the latter a B. M. T 


. 


upon all subway and elevated lines.of 


Pa 


tracts) with the Interborough and the B. R. T. 
(now ie B. M. T.), providing for the constructio 


tay 7 1 ae J oA 
ee (s < Ls x vi . “ 

_ 478 — New York City—Su 
sidiary), including the first subway and the elevated 
lines of the two systems, are combined in two great i ‘ 
operating units, covering four of the five boroughs. | and operation of new lines and extensions. ey 
Each company has lines which operate through the In October, 1922, the Transit Commission and - 
' so-called community centre of the city, namely, the | Interborough secu ity holders agreed, it was an- — 
section of Manhattan Island below 59th Street. | nounced, on a financial reorganization, under which 

“The Dual System was created when the city, | there are to be no dividends for 5 years; dividends a 


i: through the Public Service Commission, on March | never are to exceed 5 per cent. in a year: and the — 
19, 1913, entered into an agreement (the dual con- Manhattan “L” stock no longer gets a fixed dividend. 


RESULTS OF OPERATION OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES, N. Y. CITY. 


: Maintenance Taxes, Nebginy 
it Operating an Tolls, Operating Corporate 
ots Revenue. Operation. Ete. Income. Income. 
72,432,715 $4,982,677 $25,843.609 36,386,037 » 
579'593,910 5,148,324 30,858,654 9,559,816 ; 
83,751,415 5,495,881 32 261 570 10,171,074 
88 242,144 5,803,79u 34,770,792 12,073,641 . 
92,141,605 \ 6,095,520 37.370,438 12,229 271 
,155 521 5,895 935 38,141 874 11,849,985 
93,694 428 .811,290 37,509,043 11,501,157 
98,628,185 6.238,461 40,351,412 12,352,438 
100,185,796 7,185 113 37,039,961 9,457,886 
103,499,463 8,232,851 34,567,210 §,266,4 
110,198,575 7,907,358 26,306,210 666,408 
127,880,161 7,353,757 24,466 801 10,725,522 
136,805,038 7,505,676 22,066,39 16,914,256 
141,236,944 8,544,895 36,371,098 2, sre 60 
tee 138)455,485 ; 7,893,037 34,145-¥22 1,549,270 
me 143,514,580 97,344,638 8,143,531 37,726,511 3,391,267 
» \ le! . 
ya Figures in italics in the above table show deficit. 
__,_. Maintenance and income figures for 1923 and 1924 are subject to final adjustment. 
ats ny) “L,” SUBWAY, STATEN ISLAND AND BUS TRAFFIC, NEW YORK CITY. 
jo LU XBAR ( ) 
ENDED Interborough | Interborough |B.M.T.,“‘L"’and! Hudson Staten Island} Fifth Avenue ft 
JUNE 30. “L” Lines. | Subway Lines.| Subway Lines.}| © Tubes. Steam Roads.| CoachCo.. — 
ae 37,981,181 8 fi cee wee } 
3 a se8 58,400,582 | ........ q 
Sh spat eae 63 300,247 pee es hae 212, 9 ( 
ase Sees 69,330,457 See sae | 5 
Pe Ge 80,337,132 ~ ase we 2 742, ‘ 
Sola dil Wainste 97,009,705 ssfae sels © 8 
See 109,140 911 | ...... w 24 n 
Ea. at K PBS, 22E BSE less cskweers 1,31 7 
ORG 8 4,273 .363,61 145,083 130 Ps Gk 
845, 147,290,017 4,363,722 ? 
276,250,196 148,161,045 14,192,352 
293,826,280 68,962, 162,493,891 2, 
301 27 5,704,796 167,371,328 
304,270,841 302,973,856 172,195,229 
306,845,006 327,471,510 175,246,512 - 
/ 311,473,568 340,413, 103 185,060.735 ; 
NCR: 792,517 345,585,749 182,535,897 
oid: 371,505,318 207,098,269 
4,193.9 226,515,512 
258,167,313 | 
348,188,600 309,563 745 
est 369 034,477 ,098, 378 962,447 
1......) 374,293,051 404,970,640 
Baer ees & 8,517,2 444,747 228 
ens ie 676,650,431 480,900,869 390, 55,974,110 
BI bes - 714,933,187 537,194,829 107,213,936 0,7 57,136,492 


y. Staten Island figures cover calendar years. 
STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Official figures showing number of paying passengers.) 


‘Yuar 
_ (Fiscal) s 


Queens 
Manhattan. Brooklyn Excl.B. M.T.)} Richmond. Total, 
ISGOs, ci: 38,455,242 12.974 ,03aK JT rave ee Als alam 
1s70.i2..| aieiorsss | “iossoia | S720r8er | otto: wr as | 152'4891080 
1880. 148/615,107 1,052,380 213.905 | 229,585,272 
1890. 215,296 648 2'976,18 287,325 ~} 331/243'531 
1900. 369,002,672 11.441,75 6,872,856 | 603,788, 
1901 373,539,677 11,564,052 6,752,416 627. rf 
1902 388,947,169 13,719.3 7,119,013 654,400 162 
1903 393, 170,432 1 1681,210 7,435,135 | 673/843,329. 
1904 389,928,464 16.791.8 7,762,677 682,341,010 
1905.. 374,554.675 20,533,487 7,743,987 | 682,735 935 
1906.. 391,708,063 25,151,054 ,945,91 730,902, 958 
1907.. 377,017,192 28.514 743 9,971,652 720 159,373 
_ 1908:: 363,292,406 29,797,750 10, 63,852 723.061,028 
1909... 2): 357 760,430 30,545,776 11,367,091 725,383.93 
4910...:. 1] 371,165,696 34,430,074 11,712,623 763,140,739 
AAI 5 3 B82 043,845 42/515,629 12'301:757 805,619,547 
Ve meee 395,238,026 45,182,732 12,959,79) 843,539,783 
VOIB..2 2] 419,722,253 47,463,382 568,066 | 901,443,411 
1914.25.) 420,662,533 :973,693 14,011,414 916,205,060 
W915..... 2] 415,551,116 52,683,108 14/312:009 918,752,149 
1916.00... 427'373.8 54,167,403 14°884,534 944'591.698 
1917......| 349:788'114 50,906,681 15,238,157 860,165 633 
1918 ‘} 871135, 43,448'206 15,287,922 869,997,143 
1919 ‘| 370,084,711 723,57 15,958,198 538,422 
1920 “| 349,772,761 49. 562,574 15,007.23 941,429,788 
1921 +) 384,128,024 ; 51,944,034 15,797 894 | 977,652/062 
1923. | 383,200,497 400;ia8;002 | Bosses | teaoe ise | }07988.801 
Sepia t 209, 128, A 408, 107 2) 
1924:..:.:1 378,667,933 479,644,812 | 58,974, 388 | Loot sozi247 


ny 1 


304 | 19,740,388 | 1.061,4021247 


: ; _* 
4 , 3 


City—Subway & “L” 
- Figures for 1924 do not include passengers on the 


“aunicipally operated trolleys on Williamsb’ 
ridge. This teeters Wey the ee Tons total. bis 


-* 


Lines: Child. Labor; Women Workers: 479 


Pee 
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In 1924, car collisions on transportation lines in 


New York City numbered 1,405; persons struck, 
2,220; vehicles struck, 26,067; derailments, 2,732. 


SUBWAY TICKETS SOLD ‘AT GRAND CENTRAL AND TIMES SQUARE STATIONS. 


hn a “8 Ee een xe 
YeraR. ,Gr. Central) Times Sa. YwAR. ,Gr. Central) Times Sq. | YEAR. jGr. Central; Times Sq. 
1907......| 10,391,676 at 1913......| 16,939,238, 13,211,957 23.581,945| 20,579,059 
1908... ...]| 11,307,623 9.118.318 ‘1914 19,551,405| 13,664,628 28,030,334] 26,631,199 
1909. 12'486,515| 10,116,897) 1915 20,494'333] 14,307,694 29'397.748| 29,568,260 
1910. 14,006,397| 11.275.435]|1916.. 23.168.634| 15,174,578 2919381128] 31,966,237 
1911 13,799,160} 11,663,025! 1917. 26,539,221) 17,272,086 33,137,199] 34,678,063 
14,995,523! 12°709,311111918.. 287100213! 16,436.775|: 35,864,163! 37,594,661 


During 1923 the travel into and out of New York 
City totaled 356,000,000 passengers, of which the 
railroads carried 257,000,000. ; 

Thus about 550,000 suburbanites traveled in and 
out of the city every day. 

+ The travel originating within 40 miles of the city 
in 1923, in the so-called metropolitan district, was 
289,000,000 passengers, of which 146,000,000 were 


SUBURBAN: TRAVEL. 
railroad commuters, 44,000,000 were other railroad 
passengers, 
and 
43,000,000. 


In 
of which 327 


56,000,000 came and went by_ ferries, 
Hudson and Manhattan tubes handled 


60,000,000 


the 
Of the 190,000,000 railroad passengers, 


were from Long Island, 33,000,000 from Westchester 
and Connecticut, and 97,000 


,000 from New Jersey: 
2,440 railroad trains enter the 


a day, ay 
bring commuters from 8 A.M. to9 A. M. 


NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST. 


The New York Community Trust, 120 Broadway; 
was organized in 1920 “to assure the permanent 
and effective administration of funds, large or small, 
which may be intrusted to it, for such purposes as 
will promote the well-being of mankind and primarily 
of the City of New York and its vicinity.” 

leven banks and trust companies act as trustees 
for the Community Trust. Resources are received 
by trust agreements, by gifts inter vivos, and by 
wills. The principal of a gift or bequest is ad- 
ministered by the trustee designated by the donor. 
The income resulting from such principal is ex- 


i Se 
THE NEW YORK SOUTHERN SOCIETY. 


The New York Southern Society, with offices at 
270 Broadway, was formally organized in the City 
of New York on Nov. 9, 1886, and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York in May, 
1889. The object of the society is to cherish and 
perpetuate the memories and traditions of the South- 
ern people and to cultivate friendly relations 


CHILD LABOR IN THE 


Mates 10 To 15 


YEARS OF AGE, 1920.) YEARS OF AGE, 


EENGAGED IN 


MALES 10 To 15 


ENGAGED IN 


pended under the supervision of a Committee on 
Distribution. 5 

Donors either specify the institutions or activities 
to be supported by income from their gifts, or t 
nenite such discretion to the Distribution Com- 
mittee. 
beneficiaries become harmful, impractical or mori- 
bund, the Distribution Committee has authority 
to make such modifications in the allocation of 
income as ‘will prevent funds from being devoted 
to obsolete purposes. ’ ; 

Thomas Williams is Chairman of the Distribution 
Committee. Alvin W. Krech is Chairman of the — 
Trustees’ Committee. Ralph Hayes is the Director 
of the Trust. , . 


between the Southern men in New_York City. 

The officers are: President, Martin W. Littleton; 
Vice President, Robert Adamson; Secretary, Charles 
Cason; Treasurer, George N, Hartmann; Chaplain, 
Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Gailor. 

‘The organization has a membership of about 1,150, . 
with members located in nearly every State in the 
Union and in many foreign countries. ' 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


FEMALHS 10 TO 15 , FemaLes 10 To 15 


1910./YEARS oF AGE, 1920.)YHARS OF AGB, 1910. 


ENGAGED IN ENGAGED IN 


GAINFUL OC- GAINFUL OC- GAINFUL OC- 
CUPATIONS. oe CUPATIONS. ea CUPATIONS. 
oO. oO. 

No. Bes No. | Pet No. pe 
’N 21,408) 8.6 (289,513 14,042] 4.9 |251,961]17,161' 6.8 ~ 
1,805| 7.2 | 39,555 1,578] 4.0 | 23,819) 1, De 

7,725| 8.6 |111,630 51571| 5.0 | 91,756] 5,508) 6.0 

4 15 10,199] 9.2 |106,423 5,227| 4.9 |114,273| 9,223) 8.1 
1,436| 8.3 5,594| '463| 5.7 | 17,216 1,093| 6.3° 

243) 4.6 6,311 203' 3.2 4,897’ 134) 2.7 


Males. Females 


A uy 4 345||Professional service. ....--...-- 100,028) 68,009 
Be ree anes: Sse nee ar '95||Domestic and personal service...| 149,623) 156,667 
Manuf. and mech. industries.... pes ent Clerical oecupations,....<«....+- f 217,816} 184,598 
Loe naedeeastee Nees LS 338,208 54,099|| ‘Total.:......s05seteeseveeee 1,839,685| 691,727 

" - public service, n. e. 6.....------ 60,030 845, 


MARITAL CONDITION OF WOMEN 


WACE EARNERS IN N. Y. CITY, 1920. 


SINGLE, WIDOWED, 


AGGREGATE. MARRIED. DIvoRCED AND UNKNGWN. 

; Y 

; n Gainful In Gainful 

Total | Occupa- | Per | Total | Occupa- | Per 

. Number. tions. _ Cent. | Number. tions. Sent. 

A 152,172 9,485 | 6.2 | 107,913 | 67,924 62.9 

Brooklyn... <2 399,517 | 26.717 | 6.7 | 307,824 | 187,441 | 60.9 

-- -‘Manhattan..... 441,585 | 63,012 | 14.3 | 413,545 278,561 67.4 

Queens... : 66 100,679 7,063 | 7.0 5,8 39,476 9 

. ichmond.,.... 37 21,71 1038 | 4.8 | 15,97 8,54 58 3 

‘New York City. 2,026,797 1,115,670 | 107,315 | 9. page ses 6 a 

the married women in New York City, 183,567 | are forel acborh whites; 35,795 are Negroes; a) 
ae ative whites of native parentage: 27s at ay 477 are Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. ’ 
211 | 


’ native whites of foreign or mixed parentage; 


ae 
In either event, if originally designated — 


" MANUFACTURING IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(U. 8S. CENSUS, SUMMARY BY BOROUGHS, COVERING 1919.) 


Bstab- pace av age | ar ‘crue we Value 

BOROUGH. — sh- ersons arners aries. > 

ments. | Engaged.| (Aver. No.) Products 

; ‘ ; No.. |. 0 Dollars. . | Dollar: Dollar. | 

Whole Says 32,590). 825,056 638,775| 326,171,741} 805,822, sist) 5,260, 707, “Al 3, 0s, tors: 492 
| Bronx. . 1,370}. 25,150}. 20,03 8,280,025 "114,975,501 6,124,561 
Brooklyn > »738|- . 203,021 166,724| 65,281,669 obras S10 1,184,973,144 Zs. 166, 203 
“Manhattan: i.{ 22,981]. 519,647 386,907 ey 192/469) 502,042,139] 3,525.574,539 764,796 
een eed 1,249 56,918 47,22 784,933| 54,282,704] 331,285,294 Este 682,294 
Hichmond 252 20,320 17,886 2 "632,645! 24'606,665 103,899,099 93,819,638 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES IN N. Y. CITY IN 1919. 
(Percentages show ratio of cify’s production to that of whole State.) 
: Value of Value of Value of f 
INDUSTRY. Products. In DUSTRY. Products. IN DUSTRY. Products. 
MANHATTAN. Dollars. | pet. MANHATTAN-Conl. Dollars. | pe. QUEEN S—Coni. Doliars. | pet. 
‘Cloth’g, women's, |834, ee 476 94.1) Silk goods....... 25,673,582\31.4/Silk goods....... 12,655,415 15. 3S 
-\Clothing, men’s. ./443,362,957/81.5| Electrical mach. .| 25,590,698|14.2 a » enam- 
Newsp. &: period. 206,585.376)81 .9 BROOKLYN. ware, D.e.8. 1 ets 168}31.0 
- Slaugot’r’g, pkg..|153,807,609/60.1||Fdry. mach. prod.| 48,004,748) 18.4 Faey, mach. prod.| 7, 71.7 13] 2.8 
_ Millinery and lace Shipb’ld’g, steel. .| 45,956,034/44.4/Pat. med. &com..| 6,864,525)11.8 
pales ners. stor 524,390/90.2'|Boots and shoes, nit goods....:. 5,490,931) 2.8 
ota 6,669,590)94.4|| ° not rubber 45,158,936/23.7} Paints... .-.. 4. 5,341,378) 12.1 7 
bin Breve. & pub., job 130, 009,796/80.5|' Knit goods...... 43,185,41 9/22.1 BRONX. 2 
- Tobacco & prod.. 105,251, 132|64.5|| Bread & bak. prod] 39,397,797/16.9|Musical inst’s.. . 11,891,041/31.3 - 

Tene prod 104, 685, ’487/44.9||Tobaceo & prod. . 35,761,932 21.9] Bread & bak. prod 11,197,988) 4.8 — 

CRATER costae a 5 69, 97.169 70.9)|Clothing, men’s. . 35.6: 0/348) 6.6 Millinery & ap: 4 
Jewelry ......... 58,929,512/87.4 |Paints.......... 30,839,993/69.9| goods, n. e. s.. 7,262,034] 4.4 — 

Cont’y &icecrm..) 53,578,324|48.7 |Cloth'g, women's.| 23,695, 69} 3.0) Knit goods... ... §,351,837| 2.7 , 

_ Furn. g’d. Men's.. ,188,859/90.5||Conf’y & ice crm . 29,85 5 RICHMOND. 

Liquors, malt. . pee nee 45.1 Mares Pleat E 25,260,831 443 Shier, ld'g, steel. .| 30,300,293/29.3 
Fdry. mach. prod. 29,533,072/11.3 Shipb’ld’g, wood .} 6,444,741/22.6 
L’ther gds., n.e.s..' 26, 227), 825183.5| Bread & bak. prod| 16,384,475) 7.0|Bread & bak. prod| 1,844,262| 0.8 ' 

_ NOoTE—n. e. s. means not elsewhere specified. 
4 OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
ot the 32,590 manufacturing establishments in} made, in 1919, products averagi ne at or 
New York City, 14,921 were owned, in 1919, by | more per plant; 1,121 were in the $500,000 to earstar 000,- 


000 class; 6,326 in the $100,000 to $500,000 class: 
Ae in the $20,000 to $100,000 class; 8,477 in the 
$5,000 to $20,000 class; and 4,643 each turned out 
products worth less than 35, 000. 

The city’s manufacturing plants, in 1919, had 
184,589 engines or motors; with 2,936,530 total 


pore ower, divided follows— : 
plants of corporations, $3,287,177,3 . ar Wheels cand Prego bh. 


water 
Of the 32,590 industrial plants a “the city, 769 mato. 1,683,838 h 
FUEL CONSUMED IN 1919 IN MANUFACTURES, aint YORK CITY. 


individuals; 8,696 by corporations; 8,973 by all others. 

Of the 638,775 wage earners, 102,607 worked in 
plants owned by individuals; 409,035 in plants of 
peep ablons|| and 127,133 in all other plants. 


the total value of products fais ,260, es phe 
plants of individuals contributed $ 


iseers Coke mad Othe 
an y 
CITY AND BOROUGHS. Anthracite | Bituminous | (Tons, 2,000} Fuel Oils Volatile. (1,000 Cubic 
(Tons, 2,240] (Tons, 2,000] Pounds). (Barrels). Oils Feet). 
Pound 8). Pounds). (Barrels). 
New York City........... 2,169,218 2,037,155 235,079 5,009,999 3,81 | 
~ Bronx Borough | te 78,862 163,715 40 298,485 Store | Sr otr 
Brooklyn Borough. 922,205 678,764 63,3 1,930,178 19,940 |. 667/41 
‘Manhattan Boroug 626,812 293,310 113,185 1,091,837 5,487 1,147:863 
Queens Borough . 453,37) 753,639 49,630 | 1,634,888 6,461 "109,662 
Richmond Borough. . ‘ 87,969 147,727 4,792 »611 851 13,985 
‘Total for all cities in State! 2,934,252 6,570,341 1,660,795 6,372,531 91,070 4,203,890 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, NEW YORK CITY, 1920. 
N OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. OCCUPATION. Male. |Female 
All occupations............. 1, 839,685} 691,727}|Guards, eae 1, doorkeepers.. 11,714 
91 


Janitors and sexto 


PROMAER earth ene Facts idea ais av SEAR Se vic 5,053 Laborers, building, general. . 2: 
Artists, Sculptors, teachers of art.:|  53095| 3'112I|Caburers, Building, gener in stores 11688 
_ Authors, editors, reporters. ...... 4,461 1,553]| Lawyers, judges, and justices... . . 111246 
Bankers, brokers, ‘saphey lenders :| Levers! ._ $48]|vomashoremen and ghia, toolma va] 25088 
Barbers, hairdressers, maniourists.| 157448] 3,691 Ate oe hud wa ae S daria iBer9 j 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, account’ ts,.| 42,449] | 40,234]| Manufacturers and officials.” )) |” B 


Brick and stone masons. ; 
NORAD TPE ERGO ccc !t\ oicyy hile Acdece oa 
Pale sates 5 an Seta So Rie Ses 
MGIGREVINAN Fes, Scrcs eecce a» ols LF. 

encom in stores... 2.6... 
Glerks in stores.........-..-.... 
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HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASSES. 


| 518 8 rate 
> — ~~: . a 
‘ = (32, Po’ 3 q Cy 
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HOMICIDES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. } yi 


(Compiled by Charles Norris, M. D., Chief Medical Examiner.) 
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1918. 1919.)1920./1921.)1922 ./1923. 1918.}1919.|1920. 1921. )19 
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NEW YORK CITY PENAL AND CORRECTIONARY INSTITUTIONS 


New York County Penitentiary, Weltare Island. | Reformatory at New Hampton; active cases of — 
It receives male prisoners from the five boroughs. enero: and men assigned to work in the ~ 
One wing is set apart for those sentenced to the | “new york City Reformatory for Male Misdemeanants, 
Workhouse. New Hampton, Orange County. This is a model — 

Self-committed drug addicts and court cases | institution, where misdemeanants and felons between — 
are also received in the institution. the ages of sixteen and thirty are confined. Honor — 

Correction Hospital (formerly the Workhouse), | camps are maintained at Greycourt, and at the — 
Welfare Island. Warwick Dairy Farm. 


This houses women sentenced to the Penitentiary There are three city prisons for the detention of — 


wing. court cases—the City Prison, Manhattan (known — 
pal Farm, Riker's Island. Drug | as the J'ombs), the City Prison, Brooklyn (referred _ 
both convicted and self-committed, are} to at times as the Raymond Street Jail), and the City _ 
i Prison, Queens, at Long Island City. ; ce 
Hart’s Island. Here} Jefferson Market Prison is now known as the 
nd those unable to work; | Women’s Detention Prison. No women are imprisoned 
to the New York City ‘at the Tombs. 


em ge ee ye id 
ew York City—Alcohol anc l t 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
> ALCOHOLISM IN POLICE COURTS, CITY HOSPITALS AND PRIS 
- ALCcoHoLIcs DiscHarcmD. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. ) 1919. ) 1920. ) 1921. 


1922, | 1923. 
Dept. Public Welfare Hospitals. 2,150 1,835| 2,638] 2,302] 1,145] 965] 1,024] 1,168] 1,924] 2,645 


Dept. Bellevue & Allied Hosp.. 6,591] 8,168] 6,328] 2,596) 2,575 2)301| 2:694| 4,502] 6,629 


‘Police Department arrests... .. | 23,222] 22,635] 19,453] 16,311] 8,795] 7,028] 7,804] 8,169] 11,402] 14,018 


jaa eee 
Total alcoholism. .......-- 32,788! 31,061! 30,2591 24,941| 12,5361 10,5681 11,1291 12,031] 17,8281 23,292 
po epartment of Correction figures are included in those of the Police Department. 

Tor. Hospit'L DiscHarGus, 1914. ; 1915. ) 1916. | 1917.'| 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 


f ae Stee 
Dept. Public Welfare Hosp.| 41,825] 43,832] 43,787] 45,209) 41,436]33,921|33,745| 37,816] 37,328] 44,837 
_ Dept. Bellevue & All'd Hosp.| 61,461] 64,504) 65,871] 67,269] 64,827/58,497/58,392] 64,085) 66,325) 62,881 


Total hosp. discharges .!103,286!108,336|109,658'112,478'105,263'92,418192,137'101,901'103,653'107,718 


COHOLISM PER 1,000 ° ; 5 
; DISCHARGES. . | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 
Dept. Public Welfare Hospitals. 51 41 60 51 27 28 33 30 51 9 ? 
« ept. Bellevue& Allied Hospitals! 120 102 124 94 40 44 39 42 67 105 z 
____~ DRUG ADDICTION IN POLICE COURTS, CITY HOSPITALS AND PRISONS. 
; i" & ; 1914. |) 1915. 1 1916. ) 1917. | 1918. } 1919. 20. 21. | 1922. | 1923. 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 


_ Dept. Public Welfare Hospitals* 544) 1,344 750 120 6 95 482 2 
Ps DRG Bellevue & Allied Hosp.*t 881 619 600 667 459 8il 2 24 215) Z 
Police Department arrestst -| 1,950} 1,951] 2,532) 2,100 986} 1,452 3 ,. 
Department of Health........}.. Hat [sae baa Oars os Wandin of ere Ne Re epee 3,000 : 


Total drug addiction...... 3,375! 3,914| 3,882l 2,887| 1,451! 5,358! 2,650! 4,049! 3,845] 3,354 


Department of Correction figures are included in those of the Police Department. 4 
_  * Discharges of drug addicts. + Figures given in annual reports. +t Dr. Carleton Simon's figures. $ 
Nore—Hospital figures are minus those committed through Police Department. In 1919 there were Py 
_ 7,464 enrolments at the Narcotic Clinic of the Health Department, of which 3,000 entered Riverside Hos- 
2 pital for treatment. This experiment was abandoned in favor of custodial care in April, 1920. 


: 93,861 FOOD AND DRUC STORES IN NEW YORK CITY. ; 

a ys census taken within the past year by the | side the city which are contributing to the city’s 

“aoe Department of Health showed 93,861 | food supply. 

Bicea'< ments in New York City handling food ae acre of milk places within the city in- 

; r 3. cludes 5, wagons, which make house-to-house 

In addition, there are 49,509 dairies and cream- |} deliveries. 

 eries outside the municipal limits which ship milk The table below indicates the number of places, 
nd cream to this city; also 119 shellfish beds out- | by boroughs, selling food and drugs: 


et tec De RRL 


a Man- |Bro’k- Que |Rich-) Whole Man- |Bro’k- ue )Rich-) Whole 
4 PLACES. |hat’an| lyn. |Bronx| ens.| m’d.| City. PLACES. /jhat'an} lyn. /Bronx eee m'd.| City. 
—_———_— f —— —_————, 
_ Bakers, retail] 1,836] 1,600} 600) 442) 77| 4,555||Fruit,veg.,wh 200) 22 1 4| 1,45 
Bakers, whol. "227 35 9} 10 2| _ 283}|Grocers, ret’l} 6,900 1,400/2,122} 610 18539 * 
) 400} 5,250) 1,900/1,063} 145)11,758||Grocers, whol 5 50 18 2} 1] 666 . 
80 OF TNS aes 298/||Ice cr’m facty 4. 4 6 3 113 % 
Markets, ret. 20 1 94; 158 
ee of ee ae yt eae 8 5 Bh arte ee nad 16 
k estaurants. 5,0 ¥ : , 
2,550] 2,200}1,171) 210/10,521)|Sausage.... . 8 133 5 1) ; 199 * a Tee 
80 35 id 1,016) |Drugs, retail, 1,500} 550) 428] 60] 3,880 
1,600) 500/1,067) 50) 4,634 175}- 12 Ade Pes | Sa G4 
arent . ~ nag 230 16 ae 250) 75) 30) 4,855 
whol...|. sabe cee 1 +122 
veg. ,ret 1,000} 500] 310] 28) 6,538 —— he ea alte a 
4,196 31,632'10,896'9,805!2,019 98,548 
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A rapefruit, ‘50,000,000; Ts, 42,000,000; 
The table in- | Fruits, 40,000,000; berries, 30,000,000; peaches, 
; lemons, oe Plums, 5,000,000; 


beans and peas, 55,000,000; spinach, 46,000,000: 
45,000,000; cucumbers, 45,000,000; ‘cab- 
43,000,000; lettuce, 40,000,000; peppers, 


t 
r 
; 
¢ 
! 
PY 


00 x 
Sugar, 525,000,000; lard, 116,000,000; coffee, 
0,000,000; cooking and salad oils, 


ve 
ty 


N] oo | R/OlrlalalolAnl[ala 
Ni ialyalia * sia ie la aN | 
S1S13)a MONTH Slal/alaljal/slsgisg is 
soa re Loo! baal re San Sal = = be 


1924—Jan., 149; Feb., 149; March, 144; Aprli, 142; May, 143. 


-Bronz County (Borough of The Bronx), 732,016. 

Kings County (Borough of exces: 2,018, sag 

Nassau County—Cedarhurst, 2,838; E Roe 
way, 2,005; Farmingdale, 2,091; Floral Park, 2, 007; 
Freeport, 8,599; Garden City, 2,420; Glen Coye, 
8,664; Great Neck, 339; "Hempstead, 39,381; 
Lawrence, 2,861; Long Beach, 282; Lynbrook, 
4,371; Mineola, 3,016; North Hempstead, 21,795; 
, 16,097; Plandome, 319; Rockville Center, 
jie Rock, 71; Sands Point, 284; Sea Cliff, 
2'108: Woodsburgh, 220.. 

New York County (Borough of Manhattan), 
2,284,103. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT (IN NEW JERSEY). 


Bergen County—aAlpine, 350; Bergenfield, 3,667; 
Bogota, 3,906; Carlstadt, 4,472; Cliffside Park, 
5,709; Closter, 1,840; Cresskill, 942; Delford, 1,286; 
Demarest, 654; Dumont, 2,537; East Rutherford, 
5,463; Edgewater, 3,530; Englewood, 11,627; tage 
wood Cliffs, 594; Fairview, 4,882; Fort Lee, 5,761; 
Hackensack, 17,667; Harrington Park, 627; Has- 
brouck Heights, 2,895; Haworth, 748; Leonia, 
2,979; Little Ferry, 2,715; Lodi, 9,162; Lyndhurst, 
9,515; Moonachie, 1,194; North Arlington, 1,767; 
Northvale, 827; Norwood, 820; Old Tappan, 404; 
Palisades, 3,833; Palisades Park, 2,633; Ridgefield, 
1,560; Ridgefield Park, 8,575; Riverside, 1,077; 
Rutherford, 9,497: Teaneck, 4,192; Tenafly, 3,585; 
Teterboro, 24; Wallington, 5,715; Wood Ridge, 1,923. 

Essex ‘County—Belleville, 15,660; Bloomfield, 
22,019; East Orange, 50,710; Glen Ridge, 4,620; 
Irvington, 25,480; Montclair, 28,810; Newark, 
414,524; Nutley, 9,421; Orange City, 33,268; South 
Orange, 12,557. 

Hudson County—Bayonne, 76,754; East Newark, 
3,057; Guttenberg, 6,726; Harrison, 15,721; Hoboken, 


Rockland ~ County—Grand-View-on-Hudson, 175; 


; Nyack, 4,444; Orangetown, 6,266; Piermont, 1,600; 


South Nyack, 1,799. 


ADJACENT TERRITORY OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT (N NEW sense). 


Bergen County—East Paterson, 2,441; Emerson, 
973; Garfield, 19,381; Hillsdale, 1,720; Maywood, 
1,618; Midland, 2,203; Rivervale, 583; Saddle River, 
2,845; Washington, 194; Westwood, 2,597. 


Essex County—Milburn, 4,633. 


SUMMARY. 
Metropolitan district. .......-.-...-+--+: 7, a 415 | City and Suburban territory......... 
Tn clty PrOper. 0k cls. fee eco re sens 5,620,048 Suburban territory, detailed above. . 
PCTs Las eticeins mae hege de © ves ons 2 "990 0,367 ; 


(U. S. Census data. Pb tae 


Manhattan—1 (154), 9,604; 2 Gt), 372; 3 (95), 


} oo 4 (83), 17, oe; A 4108), 3, “per 6 (86), ree 085; 
(198), 78,081; 83), 27,001; se 4,499; 
To (110), ieya2> it (19 6). 104,544; (6,154), 
951,904; 13 (107), 45, 952; 14 (96), a 331: 15 (198), 
25,174;,-16 (349), 200; 17 (331), 140,799; 18 (450), 
57,222; 19 (1,481), 285,396, 20 56,570; 
(411), 55,614; 22 (1,529), 225,920. Total—! 


hattan (13,226), 2,284,103. 
iklyn—1 (233), 21,441; 2 (97.7), 3 
0 niet 10,490; 5 ib) 16 Se O38: 


6 "50,026; 7. (458.5), 44,059; 8 (1,843.2) 
98.451; 9. (628.6), 62,997 (318.7), 42,016; 11 
(2 , 21,855; 12 (663.1), 28,254; 13_ (230.3), 

"304; 14 (282.6), 31,805; 15 (244.8), 37,315; 16 
(244.8). 62,791; (823.3), 69, 18 (873.0), 
35, 739: 19 (413.8), 48,049; 20 (461.4), 33,857; 21 

483.2), 84,945; 22 (1,361.6), 93,357; 3 ie 


)» 
123,314; 25 (567.8 


6,790; 24 (1,198.5), 
ae ‘ 27 (400.7), 54,446; 8 (884.4 


26 (3,590.2), 246,591; 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK oak. BY ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS, 1920. - 


Bronx—1, 110,315; 2, 117,611; 3, 83,042; 4, 
84,195; 5, 88,428; 6, 70,482; 7, 89,123; 8, 88,820. 

Brooklyn—1, 86,912; 2, 109,104; 3, 90,760; 4, 
82,336; 5, 67,808; 6, 85,895; 7. 77.455; 8, 79,658; 
9, 92,754; 10, 75,873; 11, 78,062; 12, 


9; 14, 97, 344; 15 72,994; 16, 97,110; 17, 76,186; 
3 8.100: 19, 93,897: 20, 99,357; 21, 84484; 22, 


18, 9 
122,637; 23, 98,3 33: 


pee We Se A) ae eS 
NUMBER OF JEWS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


’ There are 1,643,012 Jews in the City of New York, 


according to the estimate of the American Jewish 


‘Year Book for 1923-24. Y 
This is the estimate, also, of Dr. H. S. Linfield, 
of the Bureau of Social Research of New York City. 


“ (U.S. Census Figures as of Jan. 1, 1920.) 2 
_ Civil ‘Divisions ARPS Within Metropolitan District and Territory Adjacent Thereto. 
= METROPOLITAN DISTRICT (IN NEW YORK). 


| 16,573; Rye, 6,211. 


77,872; 13, 83,- 


tion is Jewis' 


Queens County (Borough of Queens), 469,042. f 
Richmond County (Borough of Richmoud), 116, 
531. 


Westchester County—Ardsley, 730; Bronivilie; 
3,055: Dobbs Ferry, 4,401; Eastchester, 2,808; 
Elmsford, 1,535; Greenburg, 3,181; Hastings, 5,526; 
Irvington, 2,701; Larchmont, 2,468;. Mamaroneck. 
8,368; Mount Vernon, 42, 726; New Rochelle 36,213: 
North Pelham, 2,385; Pelham, 1,056; Pelham 
Manor, 1,754; Scarsdale, 3,506; ‘Tarrytown, 5,807; _ 
Tuckahoe, 3,509; White Plains, 21,031; ‘Seniens 

‘ 


68,166; Jersey City, 298,103; Karey, 26,724; Noi 
Bergen, 23,344; Secaucus, 5,423; Union, '20,651; 
Weehawken, 14,485; West Hoboken, 40,074; West 
New York, 29,926. “Ee 
Middleser County—East Brunswick, 1,857; Hel- 
metta, 687; Highland Park, 4,866; Metuchen, 3 ; 
Milltown, 2,573; Perth Amboy, 41,7 07, A 
5,419; Roosevelt, 11,047; rad Be 7,18 
Amboy, 7,897; South River, 6,596; 
704; Woodbridge, 13,423. 
Monmouth County—Atlantie Highlands, 
Highlands, 1,731; Keansburg, - 1,321; 
Pébo Matawan, 3,766; Middletown, 5,917; 


Passaic County—Clifton, 26,470; Little - 
3,310; Passaic, 63,841; Paterson, 135 ih i 
Paterson, 1,858. 

Union’ County—Clark, 795; Cranfc:d 
Elizabeth, 95,783; Garwood, 2,084; fniaide, 
Kenilworth, 1,312; Linden, 8,368; Rahway, 11, 

oselle, 5,737: Roselle Park, 5,438; ‘Unign) 3 


| Westfield.” 9,063. 
ADJACENT TERRITORY OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT (IN NEW YOR 


Westchester County—Harrison, 5,006; Pott Ch 


pra ge" County—Madison, 1,808; New B 

Cc ye f 

ee County—Holmdel, 1,100; Mari 
Union County—Fanwood, 724; Mountainside, 

Scotch Plains, 2,343; Springfield, i 715. 


3 o 000), 49,387; 4 (36 
21,540. Total—Queens ( { on 


pared, on page 484. 
Average number 0 

hattan, 172.7; Brooklyn, 51.8; Bronx, 27.‘ 

5.7; Richmond, 3.2; whole city, 52.2. 


«Manhattan 1, 137.822), 2+ s4g6: 8 109,099) 
§ 12, 1,539; 13, 


"83,994; 10, 79.801; 11, oe 314; : 
a ; ? , 120.879; 15, 072; 16, 108,117 


17, 
85, 863; ou 7A. aU 85, 88 ong 0 052; 26, 83,156; 1, 
f 25. 74.441; 3, 76,593; 4, 83,175: 


5 setoniaaie 
Richmond—1, 55,681; 2, 60,850... - 


f the Jews, the Borough of Manhattan shelte’ 
657,101; eg oF 604,380; the Bronx, 278,169; 
Greens’ 6 86.194; Richmond, 17,168. 
About 29 r cent. of the New York City popula- 
Re by the above estimate; they comprise | 
38 ner cent. of the inhabitants of the Bronx, 


: 


5.) Seen 


N.Y. City—Population by Boroughs; London Compare 
POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY BOROUCHS. 


for all other years prior to 1910, and for 1910 and every succeeding year the figures are estimates of the 
ureau of Vital Statistics, Municipal Department of Health. 


Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. 
a | al 


Riehmond. Queens. 
————_————$$ | —————— 


1,761 4,495 
"755 5,740 
2/267 8,303 
2782 11,187 
3,023 20,535 
5,34 47,61 
8,0 138,882 
23,593 279,122 
37,393 419,921 
51,980 599,495 ‘ 
88,908 838, 
200,507 | 1,166,582 
295,0 1,335, 
271629 | 1,358,891 
290,097 | 1,404:569 
308,256 448, 


623,488 1,879,909 
654,496 1,919,462 
685,504 1,959,015 
716,512 1,998,568 
747,520 2,038,121 
778,528 2,077,674 
othe ef hiblie aie) o"6.4 3 2,271,892 809,536 2,117,227 : 
2,267,006 840,544 2,156,780 127,548 535,739 1927, 
Pile reteeues os) zy 2,262,120 871,552 2,196,333 130,696 554,795 6,015,496 


- The estimates as to population for the years 1910- The U. S. Census Bureau estimate of New York 
1923 in the above table are revised by the Health | City’s population, as of July 1, 1924, is—Manhattan, 
‘Department on the arithmetical plan, and are based | 2,262,114; Bronx, 871,552; Brooklyn, 2,196,210; 
D | the Federal Census figures for 1910 and 1920. | Queens, 554,931; Richmond, 130,697; total, 6,015,504. 
STATE AND FEDERAL CENSUSES OF NEW YORK CITY POPULATION. 


YEAR. Bronx. Kings. New York. Queens. Richmond. |Whole City. 


271,630 
615,600 
s 430,980 5 
1 Md 732,016 2,018,356 469,042 5,620,048 
_ Bronx County, formed in 1914, first appeared as | 1905 cover the territory now comprised in the Bronx- 
such in the State Census of 1915. The figures for | They are State Census figures. 
ce GROWTH OF NEW YORK CITY COMPARED WITH REST OF STATE. 


NEw YORK CITY” REMAINDER OF STATE. 


CENSUS YEAR, INCREASE, INCREASE. 
Total Total $$$ 
Population. No. Pet. Population. No. Pet. 
Ear Sees 3,437,202 929,788 37.1 3,831,692 335,932 9.6 
PRES oi tetas «8 4,766,883 1,329,681 38.7 4,346,731 515,039 13.4 
eer ah wh Mewkis fis vss. 5,620,048 853,165 17.9 |! 4,765,179 418,448 9.6 


POPULATION AND AREA OF NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
~ . NEW YORK. ~ 
_ The City of New York comprises five boroughs— | extreme breadth is 2 miles; Bronx, 1 8. 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Rich-| miles, breadth 9.2 ts Fs Brbokinan eer hh 
: one Soleo te eS okays RS ge CE ert ee we ee ueens, length 15.1 
ers unty, an e other | miles, breadt. .7 miles; Ri ond 5 
b Pee ha cover the counties from which they were miles, breadth 7.0 miles. rise ag ee 
named. e total area of the five boroughs and of 
The City (five boroughs) of New York has an sarorgerated City of New York, acerca ha <he 
€ eme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and | Tax Department, is 314.75 square miles. y acres, 
an extreme breadth of 1644 miles, measuring from | the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and Manhattan, 14,038; Bronx, 26,017; Brooklyn, 
‘thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | 49,709; Queens, 75,082; Richmond, 36,600; total— 
_ From the western border of the Borough of Rich- | 201,446. Their population, Jan. di 1920, was, by 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, | the U. S, Census, as follows: Manhattan, 2,284,103; 
the distance is 25 miles. Bronx, 732,016; Brooklyn, 2,018,356; Queens, 469,- 
- Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its! 042; Richmond, 116,531; total—5,620,048. 


LONDON. 

The registration City of London coincides in area | is the area covered by the tr: 

vith the municipal and parliamentary City of | Vital statistics. p WN me coo 

London; it contains 675 acres, and in 1921 it had a} ,, The “outer of London takes in many of 

: the suburbs; in 1911 it: had 2,729,673 population, 

might population of 13,706. estimated to have increased, in 1931, to 2,902,919, 
The registration County of London coincides in| Tt is included in the bailiwick of the City and 

area with the administrative County of London; it | Metropolitan Police. 

contains 74,816 acres; and in 1921 it held a popula- The area of the so-called Greater London, com- 

tion of 4,483,249. The area of registration County prising the registration County of London and the 

of London is approximately the collective area ot | acres): ee or IE Oe re eae 

the London parliamentary boroughs. The regis- Popatlonl Wasi 7270-405; 


t Average ulation per ie—Gi 
tration County of London is the census London and ! New York, T B41; reaiee iondcas 10.789. mre 


‘The figures in this table are official U. S. Census figures for every Federal Census year prior to 1910; 


ee ee ee eT 


Or 8. Census’ Returns, as of January 1, 1920.) 


FOREIGN-BORN 
WHiTE. 


ALL CLasses.. } NaTIvE WHITE. 


1,703,127| 1,764,789 


Under 5 years...... 276,271| 269,184 
Under 1 year....... 53,564 
> 5 to 9 years........ 255,490. 
10 to 14 years...... 220,633 
15 to 19 years...... 169,765 
20 to 44 years...... 581,254 
45 years and over... 196,854 


18 to 44 years...... ¢ 646, 851 
21 years and over... 749,387 16% 927,742 870,140 58, 127, 


BRONX BorouGsH. 64,208] 367,808) 226,292 135,456) 131,515 A 2,534 - 
18 to 44 years.. 178,266) . 85,250 7537 85,340] _ 83,237) 1,064) | "302 
21 years and over... 218,214] 221,798 92,417 5 124,230] 118,863 

BROOKLYN BorouGH#. .| 1,007,859} 1,010,497} 649,747 919 341,527] 317,760 
18 to 44 years...... 460,436] 461,659) 242,783) < 2 207,920] 191,673 
21 years and over... 601,695 599,606 279, 952 309,815} 283,451 


MANHATTAN BOROUGH.) 1,135,708] 1,148,395 610, He 468,506) 453,574 
18 to 44 years...... 560,114 577,707 228) 10 2 293,460] 287,887 
21 years and over... 738,899 742,403 271, 178 295,54: 423,541] 403,879 


QUEENS BorouGH....| 233,440} 235,602} 173,866 ; 57,132 
18 to 44 years...... 105,224 73,813 ; 30,167 
21 years and over...| 140,657 ? 85,052 53,942] 51,070 
. RICHMOND BOROUGH. . 61,423 5 43,142 17,469] 14,064 
18 to 44 years.... . 26,367 16,898 15, 9,519 42, 
21 years and over... 37,578 32,317 20,788 18, 979 16/214] 12877 


FOREICN-BORN WHITES IN N. Y. CITY, BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1920. F 


wy “Vee gay bio “Qaeda tee Sat Pere re ee ee eS ees 
COUNTRY OF . COUNTRY OF COUNTRY OF ) COUNTRY OF 
BIRTH. Number. BIRTH. Number. BIRTH. Number. BIRTH. 


Newfoundland . 


eeeeeee] 160, /09/(|H0UMaNIG....- 


See bre Cent. America. 
eee F SA 5,271 NE XE" 3. South America. 
092 Atlantic Islands; 
Gaiman tk o 467 eaten s kbs eere' a Pacific Islands. 
. Pees PET OITAIIIOR. 5.0. se ts 1,125|;At sea / 
ape 23,020||Portugal...... 1,026)|Australia...... - 1,023}|Co’ ntry not ec 
: 302 imi hs fesse 10,980 ean: French 1,757 ; — 
Netherlands - 4,750) |Italy... 2.2.46. 390,832||Canada, other.. 23,514|| Total......-|1, OORT 
Switzerland. . 9,233 
FOREIGN POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY MOTHER TONGUE, 1920. 
By foreign white stock is meant the total foreign-born white population, plus the native wit 
population having one or both parents foreign-born. ‘% c 


Native r 
Foreign- | White, Total Foreign- 


. ; Total 
=. MOTHER TONGUE. | Foreign Born Foreign || MoTHER TONGUE. | Foreign Born 
White. | or cae White 


White 
4 Stock. 


UL) 
y _——_—_——_$—$—— $$$} — 


} All mother tongues. Toor : 2,303,082] |Slavic and Lettic: 
J English and Celtic.. 897,452! 324'984| 572,46 HIGH. 5. dei 161,310 
Ge | OR Oe ¥ 43,83 
f ee y 335) 19, 1495 
‘Latin and Greek . 38,047, 481,283] 456,764}; Russian......... 221, "153 
Slavie and Lettic. . 270,049 ,617}|  Ruthenian....... 9; 706} . 
Germanic: German 0,78: Slovenian..... 10, 571 
fis Dutch & Frisian. . 43% 6,156 A ee 4.0 ae 
‘ a: Swedist Titenn & Litial 16,400 
»  . Norwegian...... Unclassified: 
* a 14,545) - 56 Yiddish & H’br'’ Ww] 946,139 
Magy. 5 
392,190} 410,858)| Finnish..... 
26,673 
A 25,171 
~ 1,84 1,259 
Aa R @nian. ... +. 16,454 
Me =< Greek. 3.5 A 19,536 5,478 at.) 10421 5Ue. «2 ghee 215 
The total number of rh white stock in the City in 1910, was 3,747,844, or 78.6 per Mera of ae 
i, total population, as against 76.4 per cent. in 1920. - 
—— ay 
a FOREIGN-BORN WHITE AND COLORED IN NEW YORK CITY. | 
ia) The following shows the foreign-born white and colored for New York City and for each of the boroughs. ot) 
‘ - = 
” Foreign- ) For.-Born | For.- Foreign- | For.-Born ; For.-Born 
; BorovuGsH. Bort, |. White. Colored. BOROUGH. Born. White. Colored. 
(4 eee es Be eae ee Bree ee 
Be hp aM Saee 267,742 266,971 771 UGE. tas <j,7 +. 112,171 111,676 495 s 
Braekiyh bom 666.188 pad geaer Richmond...... 31,795 315533 262 ts 
sey adres Aad ee os uapmamtee as NewYork City! 2,028,160 | 1,991,547 | 36,613 
3 
F 


N.Y. City—Pop Revergn Wi hite gre: M ; Ag a ree ee ai 
FOREIGN WHITE. STOCK IN NEW YOR 2 


“WHITE STOCK IN N. Y. CITY; FOREIGN-BORN AND OF FOREIGN E 


| First Generation Second Generation| | First Generation {Secon Generation 
COUNTRY OF (Foreign-Born; (Natives of U. S.; || CoUNTRY OF (Foreign-Born; (Natives of U. S.; 

ORIGIN Father Born in | One or Both Par- ORIGIN Father Born in | One or Both _ Par 

(PRE-WAR_ |Specified Country).|/ents Foreign-Born) (PRE-WaAR {Specified Country)./ents Foreign-Born) b 


BOUN DARIES BOUN DARIES), 
4 : 1920. 1910. 1910. | 1920. |’ 1910. 1920. 1910. 


ma 7 


. All forei ; 
a | cout 1,991,547]1,927,703|2,303,082|1,820,141 ae 4,777 4 1,993 
Northwestern) ——_|_—_-|-—_|—_S , 
> “Europe: 
x) Hogiand, 56,436, ere 8 4,984 
Scotland... 24,65 j Py 410,721 
even 1,778 244 2,274 it ee be 274 3,331 3,385 
522 4 
Ke 8 453 153 
Denmark. . " e 
- Netherl’ds. 4 1434 2. 
Belgium. . . y Agia fs 1% 4,229 1,348 
Luxemburg 292 94 194 Other Asia. 560 A474 438 »* 218 
_ -Switzerl'’d.. 5 5 America: Z 
4 France. . 18,265 15, O74 12,314 Can.-Frnch # 3 1,920 3,328 , 
Cent. & East. Can. Other 65 3,22 22,243 19,853 ; 
New!'’ndl'd 27% 839 1,188 527 
278,114] 378,198} 446,590)| W. Indies.. 3,865| . 2,761 ‘ 
190,237 > Mexico... . 1 404 350 157 , 
76,625 Cent. & So. t 
484,189 America. 4,666 1,112 593 : 
ae 7,409 All other . 
oumania.| 34,738] 33,584 countries. . 1,376 1,261 yy 
‘ee soy Of mixed for- 
eign par- 


Serbia & ; : 
Mont'g’o 844 539 178 182,882° 133,552 
my FOREIGN-BORN WHITES, 21 YE ARS AND OVER, IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Nat’r’l- COUNTRY OF Nat’r'l-|| COUNTRY OF Nat’r'l- 


Total. ized. BIRTH Total. 


All countries. . |1,797,882| 765,264 y : ATARI Se sic.a cee 


Pim wth my 


“ae 


Scuos . 708||Lithuania..._.. 
5 190,734] 125.679 TOY aD uhm 2 ||Cent.&So. Amer. 
130,842] 39,509 ONCOL 915 iO 20,744 440||Jugoslavia...... 


: 


58,834! 24° 445 (|¢ 


West Indies do not include Porto Riek of age and over (1920), 53.5 per cent. were immi- 
Of' the petal white population of N. Y. City 21 years | Prasat 22.8 per cent. were naturalized immigrants. 


SEX, RACE AND NATIVITY OF PERSONS IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS IN N. Y. CITY. 
Native WHITES. = 


— FOREIGN- 
NATIVE FoR. OR MIXED BORN NEGROES. TOTAL BY BOROUGHS, 


PARENTAGE. 


PARENTAGE. WHITES. 


Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- { Fe 
Males,} males. | Males.| males. | Males.| males. |Males|males.| Male. | male. | Total. 
EGY cess 34,733) 15,092) 72,454] 36,782 {121,802} 24,840] 1,404 938] 230,546 "7, 658 
Nite ein 132,10 54,098 194361] 94,2031307,567| 59,379|11,423| 7,438] 646,774|215,139 Ser, te 
iattan. ... {1% 59,564/184,867|106,774|421,796|145,455/41,551|30,592| 773,448/342'518 a, 115, 966 
ae Le $f Pir 4, gee ie oon 22, oes 51,581 8,020 ly “389 1; 7 te ,040 46, 792) 19 97,832 
hes 9: 
New York City. 337,7371146,240|522.012 264, 175)917,2491240,663 156,516! 40,484)1,839, ie me $30 2 eat 413 
~The totals include 65 male and 23 female Indians; | 416 girls were ten to thirteen years of age; 3,158 
4,085 male and 50 female Chinese; 1,528 male and | boys and 2,050 girls were fourteen; 14,615 boys’ 
82 femaie Japanese; 493 males and 10 females of and 11,576 girls were fifteen; and 28,648 boys and 
“all other’ races. 27,825 ‘girls were sixteen years of age. 


: ersons sixty-five years of a inful 
Of the wage earners in the City, 568 boys and | occupations numbered 45, 422 shen and 7.990 women, 
MARITAL CONDITION IN NEW YORK CITY, 1920. 

j Potal in SINGLE. MARRIED. 


AGB Specified : Wid F 
Age Group. | Number. | Pct. Number. | Pct. a stiri ss 
reer, eR 
i t Males 15 years of age and over. 
ays ee cn at are 
‘in Total. eo Ose « 2,001,025 761,197 38.0 | 1,148,643 57.2 78,999 4,303 
5 to 24 Sore hioh droua 469,093 418,842 89.3 4 

JB 44 years...... 986,446 | 278,066 28:2 68,120 0 69:0 
years and over... 540,844 62;902 11.6 413, 138 76.4 
Age unknown...... 4,642 1,387 29.9 il 244 26.8 


$ Females 15 years of age and over. 

PPPOE. hese.) © 2:026,797 | 667,247 82.9 | 1,115,670 55.0 232,991 6,775 
"15 to 24 years...... 530,325 | 395,023 74. 5 
4 to 44 years...... 956,309 | 207,776 1.7 bar" 300 72 3 
5 years and over.. 537,000 1341 i: 8 | 291,640 5A. 


Age unknown. ..... 3,163 1,107 35.0 1,257.1 39.7 
Totals include persons whose marital condition was not reported. Data by U. S. Census Bureau. 


RACES AND DEATHS, N. Y. CITY. | 
‘Guilfoy, Registrar of Records, Department of Health.) 


ite Per; Mar- |Rate Per 
,000. agi 1,000. | Deaths. 


cp’ ‘ .-| 3,272,418 90.26 | Beaon 
poi 999 Saar cd. | 3,356,722 


1 
s a 


simer eke) els 


122/975 
129,080 
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Of the 1923 ‘irthe, 1,209 were out of wedlock. 
: , BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (INCLUDED IN bee wi ABOVE). 
Pulmon- 
Mar- Total ary Pneu- 
riages. |Dth’s,All|/Tubere’s} monia 
Cc Deaths. | Deaths. 


! , wees] 49,5 

6 47,526 
49,171 
49,873. 


- BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS FORMER CITY (MANHATTAN AND ee) 


se Mar- Mar- Mary >| aut 
\ YR. | Births. | riages. Deaths. || YR. | Births. | riages. | Deaths. || YR. Births. | riages. | Deaths. 
1854 | 17,979 5,595 | 28,473 ||1869 13,947 8,695 | 25,167 ||1884 | 30,527 11,805 | 35,034 
1855 | 14,145 4,199 | 24,448 ||1870 14,524 7,985 | 27,175 ||1885 | 30,030 11,716 82 
1856 | 16,199 3,633 | 21,748 ||1871 20,821 8,64 26/976 ||1886 | 31,319 | 12,216 37,351 
1857 | 18,427 3,71 22'811 ||1872 | 22,068 9, 32'647 ||1887 | 34,023 | 13,740 38,933 
5 1858 | 13,340 3,942 | 23,269 ||1873 22,683 8,871 | 29,0 1888 | 36,136 | 14,533 0,175 
; 1859 9,035 3,100 2°745 ||1874 | 25,747 8,397 | 28,727 ||1889 | 37, 14,400 | 39,679 
4 860 | 12,454 4,241 | 24,760 ||1875 | 23, "565 | 30,709 ||1890 | 39,250 4, 40,103 
4. 1861 | 10,004 2,993 | 24,525 ||1876 3, 7,099 | 29,152 ||1891 | 46,904 15,764 | 43,659 
me 1862 7,612 2;896 | 23,150 ||1877 25,569 7.129 | 26,203 ||1892) 49, 16,001 
1863 6,426 3,272 6, 1878 | 25,729 7,629 | 27,008 ||1893 51,529 | 16, 44,486 
a 1864 5,877 }| 2,675 | 25,792 1879 | 25,573 446 | 28,342 ||1894 55,636 | 17,388 | 41,175 
“on 1865 5,332 2'733 | 25,767 ||1880 We ee 9,002 | 31,937 ||1895 58,731 0, 43,420 
1866 | 10,006 5,792 | 26,815 ||1881 oe 10,077 | 38,624 es oy 2. goseNe 41,622 
7,144 | 23,159 ||1882 7,391 | 11,085 | 37,924 ||/1897 54,089 | 20,365 | 38,877 
12 6,926 | 24,889 sare 3872 11,556 | 34,011 |'Merged into Greater Wew York. 


3 
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= 
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New York City—Causes of Dedthe: 


a ~ % : een Fs" s : a sak : a 
‘ DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES,. CITY OF NEW YORK, SINCE 1898. 
any (Official figures, from the Department of Health.) 5 . 
Non- ~ | Diar- Kid- | ] Puerp. 
Pneu- |Pulm’ry| Bron- | rhoea | Can- | ney | Heart Vio- | Dis- 
monia. | Tuber- | chitis./Under} cer.. | Dis- Dis- | lence. Set 
ce. 


i 
¥ 
96: ‘ 
1,288 18 - 
1,268] 1,051) 5,380} 3,488 | 
1,382 928} 5, 3,710 ® 
dete 1,460 877| 4,696) 3,873 545 : 
1,390 732| 4,149| 4,071 499 + 
1,430 693} 3, 4,223 362 : 
1,372 601| 3,579) 4,467 334 ‘ 

1,424 711| 3,924) 4,647 332 

1,237 813} 3,053) 4,701 216 

1,317 789| 3,365| 4,867 229 

1,318 930] 2,556) 4,931 196 
1,103 690| 2,474} 5,147 121 - 

970 918} 2, 5,317 137 
779 547| 2,129) 5,573 123 ; 

769 429} 1,720) 5,945 129 
: 721 154| 1,534! 6,287 140 ; 
ot the deaths by violence in 1923 suicides num- Deaths of Negroes in 1923 totalled 3,408; Chinese, € 
 bered 825, homicides totalled 308. 140; non-residents (all eolors), 1,925. 2 
Deaths by age groups in 1923—Under 1 year, Deaths in 1923 by places of occurrence—In 4 
F 9,578; 1 to 2 years, 1,569; total under 5 years, 11,839; | institutions, 31,082; in tenements, 23,253; in dwell- f 
; 65 years and over, 17,483; 70 years and over, 12,007. ings, 12,167; in hotels, ete., 854. i 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, OLD CITY OF NEW YORK (MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX). 3 
Death g 

Ve Rate Under| Heart |Bri’hts Diph- 

- Ywar. | Total | Per |Tuber-|Pneu-| Five | Dis- | Dis- | Can- |theria | Bron-| Acci- | Sui- [Homi- r 
Deaths.| 1,000 Jeulosis}monia.|Years.}| ease. | ease. | cer. and | chitis.| dents. | cides. | cides. ‘ 
a” 
bf 
. 
i 
x 
4 
. 
q 
‘a 
‘ 


is 


> 
‘ 


wo 


CreAen No or 


crongrorons 
<i 
aoon 
wonvcooc~ 


4/994 
4,843 


iad ‘DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Wynne, M. D., Assistant Registrar, Department of Health. The rate is per 100,000 population.) 


it 


' 
YEAR. 


: af aS a: eet 5.56 2.5: 

2: 4. 3.91 3 38 3 

5 5.25) 5 | Q-14/it913.. 3: 2.58! 5. 

: 5.25| 6 | O-17/Hl9l4... 3) 2:36 6. 

Pace PF) aie ES] BE 

4.92 4: 2. 2.94 9: 

4.37 5. 2. 2.30 12. 

5.35 8. i. 1.79 13. 
3.47 7. 3 1.45) 763 |13.47 
| 3.33 3. te 1.48 849 4.76 
1909... 3.47 4. 4 99] 870 14.90 
ie : “B1l 111 |} 23all1923. °°: 1.591 945 115.94 


+ re. ors a ae uel ™ ri ; oki 
Tz Nad SAVINGS BANKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. — 
* -. (CLheir condition, as reported by State Banking Dept., July 1, 1924. Cents omitted.) Ws) i ‘ 


. Total 5 
Resources. | Depositors. A Year. in Year. 


Dollars. 7S. Dollars. 


Dollars. 
Bronx Savings Bank..... awk og’ ; 13,502,673 5,884,220 
Dollar Savings Bank....... phew 2 56,545,441 , 22,445,605 
Fordham Savings Bank.......- 0,770 834, 3,839 985,216 157,389 x $ 
North Side Savings Bank....... 12,479,399 . 6,793,920| 5,255,292 413,947 
Total Bronk cs...) voces 83,361,774 42,726,974| 33,742,506] 2,764,503 
Kryes County. ; 
Bay Ridge Savings Bank , 14,917,927] 14,067,547 12,989,010} 10,782,709 
Brevoort Savings Bank. ; 20,269,13 5 10,968,253] 7,613,748 
Brooklyn Savings Bank . , 88,865,822 2 19,992,594] 21,751,822 
Brownsville Savings Bank B 81,532 36,157 127 36, LD 7) = mane wetlas Hala oa 
= 


Bushwick Savings Bank. ......- + 5 ; ‘ ; 
City Savings Bank of Brooklyn.. y 130,6. 462,957 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 
Dime Savings B’k of Wms’b’gh.. 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank... . 
East New York Savings Bank.. . 
Flatbush Savings Bank......... 
Fort. Hamilton Savings Bank.... 
Fulton Sav. B’k, Kings County.. 
. Y. Savings Bank.... 


Navy Savings Bank........-..- 
‘ Prudential Savings Bank....... 

Roosevelt Savings Bank.......- 
South Brooklyn Savings Inst. . . 
Sumner Savings Bank.........- 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank... . 


I TGtal KER sits bee oy 683,735,971 
NEW YORK COUNTY. 
American Savings Bank 10,060,478 


3,756,619 "567,255 
153/480,328| 133,301,431 


'  _- Gitizens Savings Bank | (<1 2* 35,648,012| | 31,862,000] 29,785] 9,602,063| 9,699,589) 1,192,088, 


Total Manhattan........-- 
QUEENS COUNTY. 
College Point Savings Bank 
Jamaica Savings Bank.... 
Long Island City Savings B 
, Queens Co. Sav. Bank, Flushing. 
o Rockaway Sav. Bank, Far Rock. 
Savings Bank of Richmond Hill. 
Savings Bank of Ridgewood... .. 


63,375,601| 113,360 


4,381,748 4,094,904 9,475 2,122,478 
14°0087418 12,743,019] 27,788] 5,833,768 5,617,264 
: Total Richmond....... ee 16,837,924 7,739,742 
; WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 6,108,441 rag. 


Bank for S ee Poe 19S 433 $809,089 


91,9165182 : 130,205! 28,730,557 3,032,271 


a" 


CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATIO 
ng are six-day averages, except as to capital and net profits.” 
foundation of the institution. 
| Loans, Dis..| Cash in Net Demand Net “"Pime 
Deposits, | Deposits, 
Average. js Average. | Average. 


CONDITION OF MEMBERS, N. 


For the week ending Oct. 11, 1924. The fi 
‘he last named item covers the ‘period from t 


Dollars. 


nae Be oF Dolars. Dollars. » |. Dollars. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. ‘ ‘ ; ' 
; 3 of N. Y. & Trust Co....] / 12,356,800) 77,738,000 769,01 55,137,000 11,222,000 

5 of the Manhattan Conte 13, 464, 806 133,552,000] 24,459,000 
‘Mee anics’ & Metals Nat B’k.} 10,000. 1p 694, 000) 171,793,000 


nk ECHR i We sla u'e wane 5,622,000) 1,775,0 87,961,000 
ational City Ba 54,133,700 656,326,000 


17; 005,600 


f Pacine PAINE at 6 lack eos hash © fs 

‘hatham & Phenix Nat. B’k.. ¢ . 
- Hanover National Bank..... 5,000,000 126,715,000 i 364-100 oso ie pie eis 
Corn Exchange Bank. 27,526,00 
_ National Park Bank..... y 8,937,000 
East River National B 2,100,00 1,900,000) 2 vate 0} 6.962,000 
ue t National Bank. . 428,00 17,307,000 
2 Tee aN hae Trust 2 28, ,000 
Gon lental B: 1,000,000 9 7,144,000 159,00) 3 58,000 377,000 
Bitch National 3 Bank. 24,605 21,866,000 

2 23,862,000 818 7 


0 
ni Go 600,000} 5 5 195, - 2,639,000 
eye 1 60 . 129,000 


17,870, 
145,796,000] 24,840,000 
43,200,000 000 
aries . 108,646,000] 21,756,000 
ee es 9 327;360,000] 30,171,000 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. \ 


réenwich Bank. .........- . 929, " 621,000 
rerviBank. .. savas veese ee 3! 1,984,000 
UBM AMM ciraits hicies howe sos 5,094,30' 33) 116,000 60,404,000 
COMPANIES NOT MEMBERS 
Se Re SESS, ; 
uarantee Tust Co. H i 57,723,000 37,763,000] 1,430,000 
peeeerere Title & Trust Co. 6,000,00 6,169,00 27,141,000 950,000 16,186,000 870,000 


TOTALS. 
eke Zh out ah de A 51,859,000] 4,523,591,000 |520, 127,000 
Federal Reserve Bank. . 467, Est eeend 6,099,000; 54,978,000} 63,009,000 


T Trust Companies, not members 
_ of Federal Reserve Bank... 84,864,000} 2,440,000 


gregate 38 Members....... 312,650, 0001 485,245, 200! 5,486,344,000| 60,398,000 4, 632,518,000 585, 436,000 


- Figures for net demand deposits in National City, Bankers Trust, Guaranty Trust, Farmers L 

Bt, and Saranle Trust, include deposits in foreign branches, but the laranty 7 not a iubieie: eps 
NEW YORK BANK CLEARINGS SINCE 1900. 
See " Clearings 


for Year i for Y 
Ended Sept. 30. Clearings. 4 Ended Sept. 30. 


Ml 964,588,564.31} $170,936,146.61 $89, 760, 344,971.31 
7,020,672,493. 90 


713,028,009.32 
774, 866, 608.69 


1854-1924... |$4,4 
303" | B23'sas400-3aHt risk Bt $ aaseier ead $204,813,133.68 


( Balances for 1924 24. totalled $26,389,851,777.70; 4 
_ average: Baty Dances, 1 8a08 ; 08, 722. 95; pai setts $1 a8, 504.64. Prehanwen Ph Pont Tuy be 20 
.20; largest exchang Transactions of th 
Berit ial ok aly ch day uGet YS UGAE™ | Nios te "a Teepe” Gann 
“ > 5 oo ; ¢credit exchanges, ( 
su 47,266,160.15. credit balances, $21,279.414,036.60." > abzi07e05 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION DATA. 
(Prepared for The Almanac by the Manager, William J. Gilpin.) 


The association, which was 71 years old Oct. 2, ) the association, that make t 

Nek is oat of 16 national banks, 10 State dea se members. berg cee tse ce 
bai and 12 trust companies, The Federal Re- resident—James S. Alexander, Chairman of the 
serve Bank of New York and the Clearing House Buitim i Shtrek Vice Presi eo Secretary— 
City Collection Department also make exchanges | Bank: Manager William ye ello ee enenee 


at the Clearing House, making 40 institutions Manager—Clarence E. Bac aa Spin; Assistant 


clearing direct, There are 6 banks and trust com- | spect —C 
panies in the city and vicinity, not members of Hxaminens ere we ete 


i 


PA PRONE I A MA TO POR et mt 


Cl, ee NO ange 4 


ra 


C 

“he's Died 
ss GITY OF NEW YORK BONDED DEBT. 
(Prepared by the Department of Finance, as of January 1, each year.). 


Punded De et Funded )Other Debt) Other Debt Other Debt) 


inne Debt (Col. | (General | (Special | (Revenue {Interest on : 
Holdings 1, Less Revenue {Bonds Debt. | 
(Bonds.) | Column 2.) ; Bonds.) Bills). es wigbereir: 3 


a ae 5 $92,718,373] $229,187,140|.......... 1,6 
™” 1899. ..2 2212111] "341/844/225) “99,386,291| 24274577033]. < 2221121: $3170°605| ren 


as : 9 54,871} 253,866,114|.......... 3,170,311 
ry 384,794 114,388,129 370,400,468)... 5,388,335 | 


ity— Municipal Debt; Rich Citizens; R. 


y 


, 1368, By e78soo. ” 
589,020,654 f 8,991,990 29,671,070 


146,868,059} 648,062,228) 85,500,00 5,208,150 
154,140,28 ,363,£ 102,500,000} _ 7,364,625 
157,970, 3) 8 {120,000,000 
161,679,241) 823,51 137,500,000 
169,955,027 159,500,00 
217 2,347 royal 


943 
176,078,406 405,414 [206,000 9,367,075| 43,000,000} 42,020/934 
176,111,545] 1,015,205,706 [229,500,000 28/004'500| 43°284°38 
25,799,039 5 39,074,400} 47,663,019 

33,996,500] 48,949,997 


9,989,900] 32,360,500} 4: 
40,354,583] 62,767,000 
35,602,650 5 i 
18,350,000 5,302,51 
20,225,000. 57,143,780 

RAILROAD PASSENCER STATIONS IN MANHATTAN. bak , 
Baltimore & Ohio (see Pennsylvania). New York Central & Hudson River, 42d Street. 


3 “ — ; 4th Avenue, Grand, Central Station; 
Central of New Jersey, foot of W. 23d and Liberty | jyivision, 158th Street and Highth eee 


Streets; Sandy Hook Route (in Summer), foot of | wew York, New Haven & Hartford, 4th Ave 
W. 42d and Cedar Streets, also. 42d Street, Grand Central Station. se 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. foot of Barclay, parts ae eats . Western, foot of Cort) 
Christopher and W. 23d Streets. N reets. = 
ew York, Susquehanna & Western 
Erie, foot of Chambers and West 23d Streets. Chambers and West 23d, sendin ian Oe 


EY nal, Cortlandt, Dey, Church and Pennsylvania, foot of Cortlandt and 
ha hie v! Streets, 7th Avenue, 31st to 33a. 


Fulton Streets. F 
5 Hudson Terminal (Fulton and Ch 
Lehigh Valley (see Pennsylvania). Philadelphia & Reading, foot W. 23d and Liberty Sts 
Long Island, 7th Avenue and 33d Street; foot East | Staten Island, foot of Whitehall Street, South Fe 
34th Street. West Shore, foot Cortlandt and West 42d Stre 


f NEW YORKERS WHOSE PERSONAL ASSESSMENT IS $100,000 OR MO 
‘ (The figures represent the 1925 official tentative estimated valuation of personalty.) iA 


$1,100,000—John D. Rockefeller. Pree den Bupa oy Sinclair, Mabel Stein, | 
, : . Donahue, Helena W. abel A. Tod, Marie H. Young. are oti 
OR Sa ve 325)000—Harriet, W. “Kendall, Waldmar Kop: 
Z a vingstone. e 7 : 
J $500,000—Millie Calmon, Mary W. A. Cook, $106,000—Elbridge T. Gerry (N. R). ay har) 
‘ Elizabeth Curtis, S. E. Allen Degner, Sarah H. $100,000—Lillian H. Abbett, Alice A. Allen, r b 
7 Duke, George Ehret, Alice V. Morris, Agnes G. | John Aspegren, Dewey Auerbach, Henry G. pee 
Pyne, John D. Rockefeller jr., George T. Slade, | bach, Edith B. Baker, George F. Baker jr., - Allial 
Maria L. S¢hieffelin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Gertrude Barry, Bernard M. Baruch, Marie K. Bayne, it 
VY. Whitney, Payne Whitney, Clark Williams, G. Bellamore, Xavier W. Benziger, Caroline B 
Martha Woodbury. Cortlandt Bishop, Harry S. Black, Anna Bo) 
4 $400,000—Arabella D. Huntington, Jessie R. | Edith Bonner, Eleanor Bovee, Leonore L. Brietwiser, — 


Suydam, W. A. Clark (N. R.), Melville Gambrille 


(Del.). : 
$350,000—Florence V. A. Twombly. 
$300,000—Julia A. Anderson, Adelaide N. Asher, 
Frederick F. Ayer, Ogden M. Hoagland, Bessie 
a. Lowenthal, Mrs. Eli Madelman, William B. Sewell, 
Jennie E. Thorley, Charles Webb. 
doa $275,000—Lizzie P. Bliss, Susan D. Bliss. : 
250,000—Laura C. Bacon, George F. Baker, 
’ Bessie Cohn, Anna M. Harkness, Mary S. Harkness, 
. Linda M. Holt, Adolph Lewisohn, Amelia L. Mayhoff, 


H P. Whitney. . 
$260,000—Essie Auerbach, Mary E. Bierstadt, 

i Isa McB. Bindley, Jessie L. Boskowitz, Helen C. f 

he Bostiek, Eva B. Camp, Anabella Curtis, Benjamin i 

. N. Duke, Dora H. Floersheimer, A. M. Huntington, * nil FF. 

4 


Charles Kaye, Helen V. Klauber, Benjamin Lawson, Philli Alice L. Popper, a 
Adolf ‘Liepmann Blsa J. Lindenmeyer, Julia C. | Prow tpn. > : 
Marvin, Harry Mautner, Alice L. Parker, Leslie 

J. Pearson, Annie G. Phillips, Anna B. aa bg 


pee M. Smith, Elizabeth C. Sivord, Emily 


f 
‘3 ‘horn, Kat. A. Trevor, Helen Hay Whitney, 

- Langley W.- Gordon Woodbury. 

HBS Aee“or Vanderbilt, ns 

4 * * Ld . 

. 31 aoe ca ened 2, Allaire, Emma B. Auchin- | Belmont Tiffany, B. Tiffany (N. R.), Otto Timone, 


i . : neis H. Cabot, Maud | Robert E. 5 ; ra 

pee a cule, piesa Dunning, Henrietta | Fred A. Vanderbilt, Louise A. Vanderbilt, Felix M, — 
&. Haven, Emmie Holzman, Albert R. ne , | Warburg, Lawrence Waterbury, J. Watson Webb. — 
Vary 1. Lockwood, Winslow Lyon, Georgie McD. | Jane D. Williams, Henry Wollman, Benjamin — 
Reed, Paul L. Reinhardt, George E. Ruppert, Wollman, William J. Wollman. 


7 


Tod, Grace Torres, Ruth V. Twombley : 


he ‘7 - 3 s 4 
ae Be, J 1 cass 


en 
eT 


rt 
erty is bak 196, of whom 22,786 are in Manhattan, | thereof. 


i ES 


4 that of the Bronx. 


OO SOO ---skrkw vO OOO 
Assess. Val. |Assess, Val.’ Tax Assess, Val. |Assess. Val. Tax 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUES AND TAX LEVIES SINCE. 1897. 


Realty Other Realty of | Special Total of 3 Personal Grand 
Than Corp’n. | Corporat’n. Prageniees Preced. Col'ns.| Property. Totals. — 
Dollars. Dollars. Dolla Dollars. Doliars. 
74,949,690] ........-- 2,464, 349, .677|419,679,395| 2,884,029,072 
vaeeee bys 2,533.730,809|548,987,900} 3,082,718,709 
i atvitea ae 2,932, 445,464| 545,906, °565| 3,478,352,029 
3,168,557,700 485,574,495: 3,654,132,19 
3'237,778,261/550,192,612| 3,787,970,873 
3,330,647,579 526,400,139] 3,857,047,718 
4.751,550,826| 680,866,092} 5,432,416,918 
5,015,463,779 625,078,878| 5,640,542,657 
5,221,582,301 690,561,926| 5,912,144,227 
5.738,487,245|567,306,940| 6,305,794,185 
6,240,480,6021554,861,313] 6,795,341,915 
6,722'415,789|435, 774,611| 7,15 10,4 
6,807,179,704 443,320,855| 7,250,500,559|122 
7,044,192,674|372,644,825| 7,41 
7'858,840,164|357,923,123| 8,216,763,287 
7,861,898,890| 342,963,540] 8,204,862,4 
8,006,647,861|325,418,440] 8,3 
8,049,859,912 40,295,560) 8, 390,155,472 150,503,894 
8,108,760, 787|352,051,755) 8,460, 812,542 160, he 797 
8,207,822,361/376,530,150) 8,584,352,511|176,381,879 
$,254,549,000/419,156,315| 8,673,705,315 Lye 887, 174 
§,339,638,851|251,414,875) 8,591,053,726|198,232,811 
8,428,322,753 362,412,780] 8,790,735,533|204,756,495 
8, oe i 707/296, 508, 185 é aay sy 223,021,070 
9, 284,146,634 


Y 657,542 sansa of real estate in the 6,440 in the Bronx, 11,200 in a De F5 “165 in 
ch 88,051 are in Manhattan, 81,178 in Queens, and 575 in’ Richmond. 
: 188,463 in Queens, The assessed valuations of real estate were in- 
49,792 in Richmond. creased in 1903 from a v ercentage there- 
rhe ‘number of those assessed on personal prop- | tofore of the full value to precinct the value 


TAX RATES IN NEW YORK CITY, BY BOROUGHS, SINCE 1899. 


Rate of State 

Tax Levied by State aes 
Richmond. | City, Incl'd’d in Paid b 
Total Tax Rate.| City to State. 


Doltars. 


Manhattan 
and Bronx. Brooklyn. 


mitt 


OT Ft a fa at fat pe fe 
aN 


a a a or i ia ae oe il 


-00 
-0011388 12, $05, 623 
-0017282 20,294,406 


RGAE 
Nore—tIn 1914 and thereafter the first rate in second column is that of Manhattan, the second is 


BRODIT SBD NS SINS a et a ed Fd et et et et Pt BD BOD 
a = 
NWNNNNNN NNER RE ERR ee 


“ASSESSED VALUES, TAX LEVIES AND TAX RATES 1875-1896. 
(Former City of New York. The tax rate is figured on each $100 of assessed valuation.) 


of Realty. | Personalty.| Tax Levy. |Rate.|| YEAR| of Realty. | Personalty.| Tax Levy. |Rate. . 


Dollars, Dollars Dolia Dols. Dollars. 


883,643,545] 217, 300, 154|32,367,744.75| 2.94||1886. |1,203,041,065| 217, 
892, 287/015] 218'626.178/31,100'521.60| 2.80||1887.|1. Sette 49 aera 33° 2, 56. 78 3 i6 
‘| 395/063;933| 206,028,160|29,178,940.47| 2.65||1888 .|1,302,818,879] 250,623,552 34,329,860 12] 2122 
~ 900;855,700| 197,532,075|28,008,888.26| 2.55/|1889.|1,331,578,291 279! 260,822|31,145, 9.05 1195 
918,134,380] 175,934,955|28,226,988.84| 2.58]|1890.|1,398,290,007| 298, 688, 383 ay 20 1.97 
942'571.690| 201,194,037|28,937,272.90| 2.53||1891.|1\464,247,820] 321,609,518/33,764, ood. 00 ; 
976,735,199| 209,212,899|31,071,840.19] 2.62||1892.|1/504,904,603 303° B50" 672|33,725,555.84 t 83 
rete te 198,272,588 Brae aes 26 2. ; ns 1,562,582,398 370,936,136|35,022,690.60)" 1. a2 
1'119'761,597| 218,536,746|29,991,172,85| 2.2 O1e Oo8 S837 370. ae boy 38° fo8 ers 3) 4 


‘ 895. 
11,168,443,137! 202;673,866132,853,528.84! 2. 40 1806, 1,731 509, 143 ara Uae ite 68 900, 07580.2 28 E i 


g.2 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED 


4 


eee 
-A ssessed Values; 


> 


493 


t 


Tax Exemptions; 


VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS. 


Manhattan Manhattan 
Realty. Personalty 


Manhattan 


Bronx 
Total, 


Bronx 
Personalty. 


Bronx 
Realty. 


Total. 


Peeters 2 633 7363, 182 8494 8 
,860, 653,363,182 | 138,494,849 8,013,641 | 146,50: " 
428,279,951 | 2,713,468,664 | 143,808,303 | 12,188,607 | 15 BOR O10 
412)388,258 | 2,771,327,876 | 153,500,568 | 12,683,110 | 166,183,678 
j 549'843.253 | 4,033,636,635 | 247,090,767 | 14,762,041 | 264,852,808 
: 4,185,336,066 | 261,026,477 | 14,756,953 75,783,430 
4,389,144,971 | 274,859,593 | 16,673,625 | 291,533,218 
4'552,536,331 | 355,779,602 | 18,028,857 | 373,808,459 — 
ser san perpeee as | essere | atu | alae a 
hoe TEIN 084,536, ,912,347, ,228, 7939, 768,398 
Meee 4'614,446,286 4,946,648,920 | 462\704,008 | 13,969,671 176.603,879 i 
irks, 
PRI oes 2 4,743,916,785 5,041,947,268 | 493,757,919 7,716,550 | 501,474,469 
1911 5,037,872,685 5,327,670,637 | 605,222,933 4,986,895 50°88 
1912. 5,035,48. 7,467 5,316,952,535 | 616,521,378 4,595,198 5 
1913. 5,126,942.595 | 265,509,435 | 5,392,452,030 | 640,340,593 5,094,060 
1914 5'149/250.760 |} 287.768,270 | 5,437,019,030 | 658,632,013 5,761, 
1915 3,145,802,495 292,349,590 5,438,152,085 | 677,126,664 6,804,800 
1917. 44 ; : 244 
bere Bact 194:775,200 | 5,289,376,438 | 726,129,198 
ESR cot 291,286,700 | 5,407,098,321 | 731,808,972 
PI wei Mido 227,063,350 | 5,413,835,237 | 753,308,264 | 17,211,200 | 770,519,4 


6 
,890,663 
6,402,525,800 


Brooklyn Brooklyn 
Realty. Personalty. 


Doilars. Dollars. 
651,383,900) 43,947,440 
658,962,119] 89,241,624 
670,533,508) 85,577,102 
853,760,357} 100, 348 
901,995,227 
..|. 940,982,302 
. .|1,072,007,172 
. .|1,181,221,910 
. .|1,334,864,835 
.{1,354,809,840 


. -}1,404,036,521 
.|1,689,171,283 
,674,742,409 
,680,013,591 
671,175,930 
91,912,426 
52,360,970 

90, 437 


’ 


Brooklyn 
Total. 


7 


88,573,775 
90,911,963}1, 


.11,937,811,205| 41,192,900|1,979,004,105 6: 
. - |2,395,486,473 
. |2,447,036,937 
2,536,590,061 


2,689,678,020 


N. Y. City totals (1923), 
$231,174,150; 


38,908, 
41,039, 150]2,577,629,21 


realty, $11,148,811,493; 
grand total, $11,379,- 


TENTATIVE 1925 ASSESSMENT. 

The tentative total 1925 realty assessment, subject 
to revision and reduction on appeal, is $12,301,509,- 
295; personalty, $843,958,450. 

EXEMPTION ON NEW HOMES. 

The 1924 realty exemptions on new dwellings 
(1923 figures in parentheses) are: Manhattan, 
$44,009,000 ($22,932,000); | Bronx, 
($49,849,025), Brooklyn, Pape 07 510) (399, 

ueens, Q ' , 10 ; ’ 
oe ee whole ‘city, $482,066,870 
(S28. 1938 exemption is approximately $833,000,000, 
including that on 44,333 new puildings for housing 


purposes. 


a 


MILEAGE OF STREETS IN NEW YORK CIT 
paved and unpaved, in the City of New 


The mileage of streets, 
to official figures as of Jan. 


JAN. 1, 1924. 
Sat Sees 
Borough. 
Manhattan...-..-- 


1, 1924— 
Unpaved. 


Miles. 
1 


Total. 


Miles. 
489.1 


mi 


6,031,590,233 
944 


Realty. 


37.741,850|2,433,228,323| 718,818,139 
850|2,485, 945,787 |748,609,486 
1/804,005,214 
43,626,050!2,733.304,070 904,605,924 


13,899,700 
17, ame oee 


100 
644,600 * 


866,347,102 
1,184, 


Queens 


Queens 
Pers’ nalty 


eens 
Total. 


96,458,980| 9,908,830)306 
08,112,605 


67,917,489)2, 
8 911 


224 
, 87,366, 2,577, 
200|580,131,207} 91,211,159] 2,756,3' 
1(0|599,508,475| 100,495,455] 1,689, 
0|615,761,776]110,750,732|2,610, 


192|2,246,63 


8, 
1,745 
5,750 
1,800 | 


75 
8 


36,409,159 


erty, $148, 

050; N. Y: 
Among the exe: 

$20,701,500; Navy 

$21,273,500; Custom House, 39 76 
Public schools, $172,486 ,200, 


112,015; 
homes, hospitals, 
$59,089,800; cemete! 


Y. 


York by boroughs, is as follows, according ; 


Unpaved.| Total. 


Miles. 4 
355-7 


1504.6 | 4,067.3 


| 


Borough. . Miles. 
Richmond.......-- 62.0 


Whole City ..-.-- 


< 


MANHATTAN. “BRONX. ‘ : “ecma? 


0. of No. off . 5 No. n ~ INo. 
‘TBidgs.| Cost. | Bldgs: ‘ r Hibs Bids Gost. Bldgs. Cost. 


Dollars. ; Dollars. 


Hi Dollars. - 
2,599/109,250,649| 2. 19,999,727 23, aan 839 
1,009 622,400 2 16,499,582 
1,471 112,576, 7660 18, tos, 617 
"860 5 18,549,062 
23,946,292 
42,027,997 2 
66,660,856 2 12; B27" 960 
27, 622,730) 8 65,066,325] 17,008,216 
20,784,600 64,150,107] 3,929] 15,944,259 
21/415,160| 6.737] 39,838'866 13,842,000 
40,748,610 be 60,130,476 19,407,921 
44,034,405 34,813,720 15,144,377 
32;837,060| 5,288] 32,598,240 4) 22,212, 355 
34,644,400 ,105) 36,472,377 82 1 22 
6| 20,072, 489 


Coe 


COcr.ea.o9.60: 
I 


= 
wan 
Nor 
a 


fh bt pt et et 
Copa hone goeuky oo bobo 
POV DICH» OOo Or00i 
SPAY LOGO 
CONIA Woes 


4 
564 114, 690, 143 
es 29,068,525 
507,000 


tab 


=) 


8,598 
15,208]146, 812, 715 
4 21,105} 194/301 Ree 
5,4721122,731,203) 35,8911284, 215,480 


TOTAL—WHOLE CITY. 


wownwh 
eek al Fk 
RO 


Cost. 


Dollars. Dollars. } orn * 
. .|17,345|221,886,427 2. .|13,000|210,505,237 -. | 6,322} 39,210,756 
, :|16;162| 179,050,247 .}10;705|145,644'339 ».|25,402 231" 745" 978 
. .|13,967} 62,912,548 . «| 11,287] 120,458,920 
ag 4 UL, 33 208 1909. .}19,190/254;061,035 5. .|13;709] 156,019, 153 
iaee §26|{1910. .|13,610|194,059,399 . | }12'871] 191,386,606 an 
i 65) 130° tee 816)|1911. .|13,770| 178,698,154 ..| 8,447] 80,593,938 .. 170,994 755, 817,826 
7,3691244 648, 206| 


The figures in the two tables above are for plans filed in the years named, with builders’ estimates 


0 cost. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS ON LONG ISLAND. 
Island building operations | years, is shown in tables prepared by the Long 
with the activity of former ! Island Railroad: 


Fac- |Miscel- Dwell- Fae- ;Miscel- 
Stores. | tories. jlaneous.| Total. YEAR. . | Stores. | tories. |laneous.| Total. 


_ The magnitude of Lo: 
ng 1 1038, as compared 


8 768} 8, 
30 410} 4,892 
339 ; 
78 420). 8,860 
69) 1,256] 9,358 
62} 1,988} 19,771 
59) 2,753) 28,762 


53| 71579] 42'628 


area OF FAMILIES OVER DWELLINGS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
th idtiow (U. S. Census figures, as of January 1, 1920.) 
(9) owing table shows the number of families | dwelling for their own occupancy, bi 
ae ‘ity of New York that have no separate | home in common with bineer 4 elrteacinn es! 


EXCESS OF r EXCESS OF 
FAMILINS FAMILIES 


VER OVE 
DWELLINGS. ict Aaa, 


Orr Dwell- | Fami- 
ie NSUS BAR. ings. lies. 


CITY AND Dwel!-}| Fami- 
CENSUS YEAR. ings. lies. 


Num- |Total Num- Total 


ber. |Fami- ber. |Fami- 
; lies. 
365,963/1,278,341/912,378| 71.4||Manhattan—1920. .| 75,534 154 
305,698] 1,020,827|715,129| 70.1 1910 75 rit ry Aa 418, $38 
‘249,991! '735,621/485,630 66.0 301,687 311,084 
33,985] 166,260/132,275) 79.6 +323 
28) 33 93, 897] 65,164] 69.4 39,764) bitin 
19,944 42,266) 22,322) 52.8 24,221 32,121 
20... ./173,847] 453,587|279,740| 61.7 .-| 18,274 
BOS othe kas 147) 666 353, 666)/206,000} 58.2 -.| 14,125 east 
ie 113,972 255, 8211141,849' 55. 4\ 11,251 13,726 


The word aneete, as used in U. 8. Census tables, An entire apartment house, on the other hand: 


‘means any building or structure in which one or | Constitutes but one dwelling. 
The word amily, as used in U. S. Cen: 
nore persons regularly sleep. It may not be a house | means a group of persons, whether related by blood 
‘the usual sense of the term. or not, who live together as one household, usually 
__ A tent, a boat, a freight ear; or a room in a ware- sharing the same table. 


Thus, one person livi 
_ house, if regularly used as a sleeping place for one | family,’ and ail the peepign in ck hae eee 


or more persons, is a census dwelling. house or institution constitute but one family. 


/ 


/ 


| 
; 
| 


Awe 


‘ : . : - VALUABLE MANHATTAN BUILDINCS. 
‘ vl (1925 Tax Department assessed valuations, subject to revision.) sh 
OFFICE BUILDINGS ($2,000,000 OR MORE). i 


1925. NAME. 


Doliars. 
Bion rasa des Se ause- r Long Acre........ oor 
B'way...... .| 30,000,000 SPS tee one .250, Exchange Court....... 
Am. a. & Tel - Cnickerbocker........ 280 Broadway......... 
Federal Reserv: 6 000 ||50 Church Street. ..... , 100. Lincoln Safe Deposit... 
Stock Exchange... . Garment Centre....... 4 Commercial Cable..... 
Metropolitan ‘Tife: | .. » Mills Building . . 5,000,000 ||Consolidated Gas...... 
26 Broadway.......... 400,0 New bios Produce Ex- Ming se 
Woolworth Sauer tieds y ehange®,. op. ib. ene < Aeolian Hall. ... 2... 
Cunard a 000,000 arbre Building. 4 Fitzwerala. po Se. ss 
Mutual Life ‘Hanover National B’ a Heckscher. Bldg. (42d 
165 Broadway......... Carbon and Carbide. ,700, St. & Madison Ave.) . 
30 Church Street...... 8,250,000 ||Strauss Building....... 4 0}/Penn Terminal,....... 
Singer Building....... 2 owling Green. -++| 4,500. 1370 Broadway....... 
Whitehall Bulag 8,100,000 | |W estinghouse Bide. - 24 Broad Street....... 
Adams Express........} 8,100,000)/Empire........-..-.-- 4 TS GheCte sctraan,: 
Equitable: Lite ite Ins. Bidg, ican Express..... «. Xi Dimegi Geeta res 
(31st St. & 7th Ave.). 2 eee 4 i 5 
Central Tel. Exchange . 500 Seventh Avenue. Ky 
American Surety. ..... 7,500,000||SO Maiden Lane....... A Candler Building. ..... 
Bankers Trust ........| 7,000,000||Loew..........+----- ‘Brokaw Brothers. 


111 Broadway. . 7,000. N. ¥. Cotton Exchange] 4,100,000]|Tribune Building. 
Canadian Pacific...... Munson Building...... a ‘Exhibition Buildi 
National City Bank 2 Rector Street........| 3,700,000 |{Wurlitzer Building. 
Broad Exchange..... 6,000,000 ape anderbilt Building 
115 Broadway......... ing. . ‘Ideal Investing Co.. 
Heckscher (e7th St. Nati Sud 000||50 Broad Street. . 

BNGIrstce. oo ced i ay a 000}/U. S. Rubber Co. 

Emigrant SC ES aaa ‘Liberty Tower.......- 

J. P. Morgan & Co.. 5, "800, 000||Mechanics and Metals . 500,000 ||Flatiron Buildin; 


Guaranty Trust ‘Borden Building. ..... Seaboard ‘National B’ k. 


HtHcAVG.) Je | ok. sir 5,450,000 


HOTELS ($500,000 OR MORE). 
NAME. 1925. NAME. 1925. 


- Dollars. Doltars. 
het ee s eer eer ae) 1,150,000 
Pennsylvania.. 500,000 (add.) . 510,000 23) EP a 
Biltmore..... ean Martinique...| 1,920,000 i a 
Commodore. - aps ee 1,850,000 Sto) fy < 2-p = 
j "460,000 


‘| 1,700,000 
reslin....... 1,625,000 
i; 520,000 

ee sale Havana. 


500,000 
Woodstock . 1390" 000 0 Colonial... ... 
Allerton (67th all. ‘ Endicott..... 
St.). 100,000 


,360,000 -| 900,000|)/Walton...... 
St. Andrews . 5 ee i; Algonquin 
e. Hargrave..... Collingwood 
Poa 5,000 Woodward ~e 5, Somerset..... 
.-..| 3,000,000 * (add.)... Manhattan... 
Bee PEP 3,000,000]|P. 00] | Beresford 840,000 || Albemarle. ... 
eatghte > APP ote 1/250, 000||Sherman Sq. . ) St. Hubert. 
Greystone. . 080,000 Ei ys Se ee 1,200,000 “ Annex. 600,000 || Webster. 


Imperial. .... 


THEATRES. 
NAME. 1925. NAME. 
— 


1925. 


Dollars. Dollars. 
Loew's State. . Winter Garden. |1,600,000||Lincoln Square. |1,150,000)|/Lyceum..-...-. 
age Op. H’se.| 4/050,000] |Times-A pollo . .|1,510,000 Booth-Shubert. }1, *070,000||Music Box. . 
Y.-Criterion 3/580.000 1, ,000||American...... ”960,000||Hudson..... Ls 
Seisred sl ee .. - {1,440,000 fae 3 Binge, 1. 
*** "1! 1) 2'750,000| | Knickerbocker .|1,425,000||Globe.....-... ¢ DPE y >see 
see 3'650°000 345, 5,000||Ambassador . . 
Bi SARE tle: 2 2, et 340,000 BAG ots cee OPT, elased.- 
we OOO oO oo eno. |. }17300,000| Empire... 22} 7 Rational sels 
i _.{ 1,850,000] |New Ams ’m_|1,170,000||Imperial...... 0,000}|Miller....-.... “ 
Galetyiu..2 o> 4 i 
APARTMENT HOUSES ($300,000 OR’ MORE). ; ey 
NAME. 1925. NAME. 1925. NAME. 1925. NAMB. 19257 


Dollars. a illest Packs Dollars. 
rk Ave. . 4a 300,000|}820 Fifth Ave. . ark Ave. .{1, 
Weg M ad. Ave 845 Fifth Ave. .|1,6 OES Ge 1 
goo hea. 0001898 Pack AE Aaa oni 
a we ei 
Bel et ee #°500'000||De Soto......- 400,000||555 Park Ave. . 
.|2,500,000]| 830 Park ee r i; 
200,000||45 Park 175,000 
910 Fifth ‘Ave. .|2,200,000|| Hend’k Hudson 1,150, eo 


ad. A 
WE bi 0||51-55 Park Ave. 510, 800) 
en (88th) 927 Fifth Av Bi Pi guby Sepa 


11) eerste 1,950,000! Rockfall, .<...-!1,100 Paterno...... . 


e HIGH BUILDINGS 


- Adams Express Co., 61 B’way, (32), 424. 
Am. Bank Note Co., 78 Trinity Pl., (28), 374 
Am. Express Co., 65 B'way, (32), 415. 
_ Ati. Surety Co., 100 B’way, (23), 306. 
Amer. Tract Soc., Nassati & Spruce Sts., (23) 306. 
Astor Trust, 5th Ave. & 42d St., 21), 261. 
‘Bankers Trust Co., Wall & Nassau Sts., (39), 539. 
| Biltmore Hotel, Madison Av. & 43d St. (26), 305. 
Bowery Savings Bank, 4th Av. & 42d St. (14), 238. 
hikes Exchange, > Broad St., (20); 277. 
vy & 48th St. (39) 432 
Bush terminal 130 W, 42d St., (29), 419. 
Candler, 218-26 W. . 424 St., (29), S41. 
 Chiirch & Dey Sts. (27), 362. 
Church & Fulton Sts., (27), 362 
if a, Investing, 165 eg tvs PE. Ae (3),4 
Columbia Trust Co., 60 35), 306. 
Commercial Cable Go., 20 Broad St., (21), aot: 
hts Commonwealth Hotel, Bi * & 55th St., (30), 3 3 
-©orn Exchange Bank, ifiiam St. (20), Be. 
Cotton Exchange, ei tiaver 3) (2a) 291. 
disic, 220 5th Av., Bh: g 38 
= lenty’ Maiden Lane, ( 
leven-Thirteen B. 26th nat, “ts, 275. 
pow pire, B'way_& Rector St., (20), 293. 
Equitable, 120 8 way, (3? Ce 486 6, 
ve. 
Fed. Res. B’k, Nassau St. ig Malis Latie, (14), 232. 


Fisk Rubber Co., B’way & 8th Ave., RS}. Bes 
Flatiron (Fuller) 8 ae EA Egat St., 20), 2 6. 
_ Forty-two B’ wey ey 
_ Four Po a is th’ Ve (21) 340. 
, Hanover Nat’'1 B Hasse sh et rat ne pts (22), bias 
fi erald Square, ial , 259. 
_ Hotel, s. e. cor. iW ‘@ vite St. (19), 205. 


iN MANHATTAN. 
(Figures in parentheses show number of stories. The other figures show height, in feet.) 


n Ba nal, 30-50 Sea ey (22), 275. 

Kidder, B ody & Co., 3 a - 4 St, (32), 283. 
paren otto W: 40th a ; 
Liberty Tower, —— & iivert a Sis G2), 385. 
MécAlpin Hotel, B’way } F 
Macy, R. H. & Co., 149 W. 34th Se (20), 293. 
268 Madison Ave., offices. (19), 2 
Madison yo +2 dot gt os Ww. "ear. (22), 264. 
Madison Av 
Madison House, Mad. Av. & doth St. (20), 288. 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Mad. Av., (50), 700. 

Municipal, Park Row & Centre St., (24), 560. 
National Bank of Commerce, 20), eo 

Park Row, 13-21 Park Row, (29), 
pont, Hotel, 7th Av. & 33d St., Go “260. 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., 4th Av. & 42d St., (30), 363. 
Pulitzer, Park Row, (22), 375. 
St. Paul, B’way_& Ann St., (26), 308. 
Schiff Estate, 52 William Bt, 3 20), 265. 
Singer, 149 B’way, (41), 612. 
Sixty Wall St., (26). 346. 
Thirty-seven Wall St., (25), 318. 
Times, B’way & 42d St., 28), 410. 
Trinity, + B'way, (2), 280. 
U. S. Rubber Co., B’way & 58th ia (20), 273. 
Vanderbilt Hotel, 4th ‘Av. & 33d St., (22), 225. 
Victoria, B’way ; 263. 
W mion, 195 B’way, (28), 403. -9 

est & Sts., (23). 

Whitehall, 17 gett PL, (32), 424. 
Woolworth, 233 B way, GD. 792. 
World's Tower, 110-11 40th St., So. 36 sat 
Yale Chae Vanderbilt Ay, ae 44th St., (20)  e 


3 

112 Park Av., (32 

201 Bway, (27), 3 

347 Madison Av., eames 45th St., (20), 241. 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1924. 


303,415; Queens, 36,703; Richmond, 1,672; whole 


; CLass OF BUILDING. Manhattan. ‘Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens Richmond Total 
9 oe ee ee eS 
Siac; dwellings: ..:..... 21,740 17,049 80,623 70,289 23,114 212,815 
family dwellings........ A182 10,812 63,816 26,162 3,585 108,557 
Tene rents without elevator... 38 435 12,126 5,52 6,989 57 109,645 
B yo a gs apt. houses 2,525 i 330 139 if 3,158 
) ice ultaings dept. pig lofts 8,156 141 1,764 207 ut 10,379 
grt ot uildings.......... nia 919 90 19 126 40 1,368 
ries 1,264 $75 3,387 1,439 $23 096 
ables and garages. 21268 4,502 3673 23, 4, 9 46,867 
res 
Miscellaneous 3,547 3,593 8,103 5,100 1,548 21,891 
¥ l= <a See PS >: a eer <n PE Pe ch ae ee eae 
Ls Total. 83,203 49,056 222,553 133,523 33,846 522,181 
© fe ore tenements tii the city (July 1, 1924), 73,161 | Manhattan, 545,640; Bronx, 173,617; Brooklyn, 
r 


Pikes old law,” and 33,154 were built under the hew 
_ Apartments in tenemetits (July 1, 1924)— 


city, 1,061,047 


hee) : OFFICIAL NEW YORK CITY HOUSING STATISTICS, 1910-1923. 


ERECTED IN Five |DEMOLISHED IN FIVE 
wie BOROUGHS. BoRouGuHS. 
YEAR.|————-___ — | —— 
Tenement, Suites in |Tenement; Suites in 


w Houses. |Tenements.| Houses. |Tenements. 
1910,,] 2,698 22,113 362 2,331 
911. 2,934 32,673 340 2,099 
1912. 1,88 26,763 339 1,987 
I913..) 1,704 28,038 260 1,341 
14 1,242 20,576 324 2,227 
915 1,865 23,617 203 1,305 
oD -| 1,207 21,359 170 976 
1917.. 760 14,241 193 1,325 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of exceptional 
‘abe to gain an education that would fit them for 
careers of leadership and useftlfiess, the late Joseph 
ner Fs unded in 1889 the notable scholarships 
cally is name. 
For iy ‘time the boys selected went to the Coll 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made in 1893 for a seven years’ 
course for the students selected, three years in 
‘Univers Mann High School and four in Columbia 
University. 
In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of money, 
: “undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty in all, upon 
its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. 
Still later, as the public high schools multiplied in 
number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 


- 


Peper Bette ipen verses oS: 
Converted into non-tenements 


ERECTED IN FIVE |DEMOUISHED IN FIVE 


BOROUGHS. BOROUGHS. 
YBAR. -~—-—- ——-__... 
Tenement| Suites in |Tenement) Suites in 
ouses. |Tenements.| Houses. |Tenements. 
1918... 130 2,706 
1919... 95 1,624 
1920... 237 4,882 
1921. . 309 6,835 
1922.4 1,173 25,804 
1923.:] 1,79 2,000 


THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. 


open to graduates of the high sechools—those of 
fee, See and Richmond being later added to 
ie lis 

To the holders of the ne Scholarships never fewer than 
torty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any Ameri- 
can college of the first class, was annually paid. by 
Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payment is 
now continued by Columbia University under the 
terms of will out of the income of a EAS pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Some 400 boys have thus been aided to eee an 
education. Of these the first to graduate have been 
at the work of the world for a quarter of a century 
or more. 

Their numbe inebades many men who are promi- 
nent in law, medicine, the army, education, journalism | 
and engineering throughout the country. 


School, wrote: 


ARs cae fee 
Ae AF 


ie 


its new building at 116th Street and Broadway. 

Joseph Pulitzer, in setting forth the aims of the 
“In all my planning the chief end 
I had in view was the welfare of the Republic. It 
will be the object of the college to make better 
journalists. who will make better newspapers, which 
wiil better serve the public. It will impart knowl- 
edge—not for its own sake, but to be used for the 

ublic service. It will try to develop character, 
ut even that will be only a means to the one supreme 
end—the public good.” 

The Director is Dr. J. W. Cunliffe; the Director 
Emeritus, Dr. Talcott Williams. One-fourth of 
the 172 students in the scholastic year 1923-24 
were from New York City and vicinity. There are 
a reference library of 100,000 books, a file of 50 
pea Sa aie (American and foreign) and a ‘“‘morgue”’ 
of 500,000 newspaper clips, of which Dr. Talcott 
Williams's choice private collection was the basis. 

Advisory Board — Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University, N. Y. City; Solomon B. 
Griffin. (1923-1927) Springfield Republican, Spring- 
field, Mass.; John Langdon Heaton, The World, 
N. Y¥. City; Arthur M. Howe (1923-1927), Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle; Victor Fremont Lawson, Chicago 
Daily News: Robert Lincoln O’Brien (1923-1927), 
Boston Herald; Edward Page Mitchell, The Herald 
and The Sun, New York City; Melville Elijah 
Stone, Associated Press, N. Y. City; Ralph Pulitzer, 
The- World; Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. (1924-1928), The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; John Stewart Bryan, 
Richmond, Va., News Leader (1923-1926); Rollo 
Ogden (1923-1926), The Times, New York City; 
and Alfred Holman (1923-1926), The San Francisco 


Argonaut. 
_PULITZER PRIZES. 
(Awarded at Commencement, June 4, 1924, 
for work done in the year 1923.) 

For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal to The New York World 
for its work in connection with the exposure of the 
Florida peonage evil. 

Previous awards: 1918, The New York Ttmes for 
its publication in full of so many official reports, 
documents and speeches relating to the World War; 
1919, Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for Ameri- 
canism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
its work in exposure of Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 
1922, The New York World for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal for “its courageous attitude 
in the publication of cartoons and the handling of 
=e in-reference to the operations of the Ku Klux 

an.” 

For the best example of @ reporter’s work during 
the year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
the accomplishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and respect—$1,000 to 
Magner White for his story of the eclipse of the 
Sun in the San Diego Sun, Sept. 10, 1923. 

Previous awards: 1917, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
for his articles in The New York World on conditions 
in the German Empire during the World War, Oct. 
10, Oct. 15, and from Nov. 4 daily until Nov. 22 
of that year; 1918, Harold L. Littledale, New York 
Evening Post for articles leading to reforms in the 
New Jersey prison system; 1919, no award; 1920, 
John J. Leary, Jr., for his articles in The New York 
World during the national coal strike in the winter of 
1919; 1921, Louis Seibold of The New York World 
for his interview, with President Wilson, published 
June 18, 1920, 1922; Kirke L. Simpson of the Wash- 
ington Staff of the Associated Press for his articles on 
the burial of the Unknown Soldier; 1923, Alva 
Johnston for his reports on the proceedings of the 
convention of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held in ant er? published 
in The New York Times, Dec. 27-30, 1922 
- For the American novel ube ed during the year 
which shall best present the wholesome atmosphere 
of American life, and the highest standard of Ameri- 
can manners and manhood—$1,000 to Margaret 
Wilson, author of The Able McLaughlins. 

Previous awards: 1918, to Ernest Poole, author of 
- 1919, Booth Tarkington, author of 
mbersons; 1920, no award; 1921, 

Edith author of The Age of Innocence; 
1922, to Booth Tarking 
1923, to Willa Cather, author of One of Ours. 

For the best book of the year upon the history of 

000 to Charles oe 
ion: a 


pile tal | THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

__ The School of Journalism at Columbia University, | 

founded and endowed by the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
opened in September, 1912, and a year later entered 


ton, author of Alice Adams; | 


* 


Jusserand, the French Ambassador, author of With — 
Americans of Past and Present Days; 1918, James 
Ford Rhodes, author of A History of the Civil War; | 
1919, no award; 1920, to Justin H, Smith, author of | 
The War with Mexico; 1921, to Rear Admiral William — 
Snowden Sims, author of The Victory at Sea; 1922, — 
to James Truslow Adams, author of The Founding 
of New England; 1923, to Charles Warren, author of © 
The Supreme Court in United States History. ¥y 
For the best American biography teaching patrtotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by 
an eminent example, excluding as too obvious, the - 
names of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln ~ 
—S$1,000 to Prof. Michael Pupin. author of From 
Immigrant to Inventor. : 
Previous awards: 1917, to Laura E. Richards and — 
Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence Howe ~ 
Hall, authors of Julia Ward Howe; 1918, William — 
Cabell Bruce, author of Benjamin Franklin, Self- — 
Revealed; 1919, to Henry Adams (post obit), author ~ 
of The Education of Henry Adams, 1920, to Albert — 
J. Beveridge, author of The Life of John Marshall; — 
1921, to Edward Bok, for The Americanization of 
Edward Bok (autobiography); 1922, to Hamlin 
Garland, author of A Daughter of the Middle Border; 
1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, author of The Life and — 
Letters of Walter H. Page. A : ‘Ss 
For the original American play performed in 
New York which shall best represent the educational 
value and power of the stage in raising the standard 
of good morals, good taste and good mamnners— 
$1,000 to Hatcher Hughes, author of Hell-Bent Ser 
Heaven. is Se ee 
Previous awards: 1918, to Jesse Lynch Williams, 
author of Why Marry; 1919, no award; 1920, Bugene 
O'Neill, author of Beyond the Horizon; 1921, Miss 
Zona Gale, author of Miss Lulu Bett; 1922, to Hugene 
O'Neill, author of Anna Christie; 1923, to Owen — 
Davis, author of Icebound is 
For the best editorial article written during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of style, 
moral purpose, sound reasoning and power to 
fluence public opinion in the right direction—$500 © 
awarded to I'he Boston Herald for Who Made Coolidge. — 
Previous awards: 1917, to an editorial in The New — 
York ribune, on the first anniversary of the sinking — 


— 


Neb., for Law and the Jungle; 1921, no award; 1922 
to Frank M. t i 
Unknown Soldter, printed in The New York Herald, 
Nov. 11, 1921; 1923, to William Allen White, for 
To an Anaious Friend, printed in The Emporia (Kan.) — 
Gazette. ‘ ei 

A Spectal Prize of $1,000 was awarded to the | 
widow of Frank I. Cobb in recognition of the dis- — 
tinction and influence of her husband's editorial 


newspaper during the year, the determinin; 
being that the cartoon shall embody an 
clearly apparent, 
striking pictorial effect, and 8 
some commendable cause of 
$500; awarded to J. N. Darling 
in The New York Tribune. : os 

Previous award: 1922, to Rollin Kirby of ee 
New York World, On the Road to Moscow; 1923, no” 


award. 

For the best book of verse by an American author— 
$1,000 to Robert Frost for New Hampshire. . 

Previous awards: 1922, to Edwin Arlington Robin- — 
son; 1923, to Edna St. Vincent Millay. 1 “™ 

‘An award of $1,000 for the best history of the seike S 
rendered to the public by the American press d gE 
the preceding year was_made in 1918 to Minn 
Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough (School of 


Vewnalism), for The History of Service Rendered to 
ie Public by the American Press During the Year — 


PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. ee: 
Three travelling scholarships, haying the value of “= 
$1,500 each, to graduates of the School of Journal- | 
ismn to enable each of them to spend a year in Bienes 
for study—Joshua Garrison, Jr., Hilda Juanita 
Couch, and Alfred DeGroff Walling. 2g 
‘An annual scholarship having the value of $1,500 
to the student of music in America who may be — 
deemed the most talented and deserving, in order 
that he may continue his studies with the ad- 
vantage of European instruction—No award. 
An annual, scholarship having the value of $1,500 
to an art student in America who shall be certified 
as the most promising and deserving by the National 
‘Academy of Design, with which the Society of 
‘American Artists has been merged—Awarded to — 


Philip Bower. 


Ne ew ‘York City— 


cts a ne a a 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK city. Meee 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. ee & 


There are three under the jurisdiction of the 
ducation, located as follows: Man- 
pao West 120th St. Brooklyn—Park 
Place, west of Nostrand Ave. Queensboro— 


BOROUGH OF me ore. town BY huis 
TT Seen ne HIGH SCHOOL (boys, ve. 
ae speh St. exes—P, S. 58, 317 52d St.; 

S. 37, ifs B E. 87th St.; 37 West Leth St., and 
Tot East 51st St. (P. 8. 18). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL (boys ge agi 
Broadway & Academy St. _Annexes—P. 18 Ff 
Amsterdam Ave. & 187th St.; Sherman ye 
Dyck New building at West 190th St. 


Ave 

Bcheok (boys and ate Hubert & 

i St. Annex—P. S. 45, 24th St. 

SCHOOL OF COMMER CE Po¥s), "tk Wi, Ise St. 
P: S. 67, 120 W. . 46th St.; . 166, 
_ nr. Coliimbus Ave. 

HUNPHR COLLEGE (girls); P. S. 165, 

nr. Amsterdam Ave. Admission by 


§ CHOOL (girls), az th St. & 2d Ave.) 
nce a ag AG sh pis Bb 

, 220. Ww: 82d St 
iz 170 E. 77th St: P.S. 179, 01st & 102d 
éast of Amsterdam, Aves P. S. 96, Ave. A. & 
St.; P. S..16, 208 W. 13th St. 
TTAN TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Lexington 
& 22d St. Annexes—136 Hast 127th St., and | 


TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ae at Children’s Aid Society, 


Ist ANG. 
TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL, 124 W. 30th St. 
S. 48, No. 124 West 48th St. 
ND HARRIS HALL HIGH SCHOOL (boys), the 
réparatory Department of the College of the 
y of New York, Amsterdam Ave. & 136th St. 
vi ENBIONA SCHOOL FOR BOYS; 138th St.; west of 
DLBIGH HIGH ScHOOL (girls), 114th St., nr. 7th 
is ive. Antiex—125 BH. 85th St. 
egeneno IRVING HIGH SCHOOL (girls), 40 Irving 


a “ScHoou No. 62 (Seward Park Sentior-Junior | 
igh School), Hester & Essex St. For pupils | 
who complete grade 9B of junior high schools; 
genera) and commercial courses for boys and girls. 
EMENTARY AND TRADE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
The Gallaudet, 225 EB. 23d St. (P.S,47); an East 
Side Continuation at Chrystie & Hester Sts., a 
_ West Side ee at 208 W. 18th St., with 
Annexes at B. Altman's, Lord & Taylor's and 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
BOROUGH OF THE BRONX. 
DER peers HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), 
ay St. & Creston Ave. Annexes—P. S. 46, 
6th ye & erees Ave.; P. S..8, Mosholu P’kway 
Ave; P. 8.16, Carpenter Ave., nr. 


™M wet H - SCHOOL (boys and girls), 166th St. & 
Boston Rd. Annexes—Bronx Jewish Institute, 
71st St. & Fulton Ave.; St. Peter and Paul 
meen rook Ave. & 159th St.; P. S. 58, 176th 
ashington. Ave. 

“s ORE aaa es HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), 
Mott Ave, & 144th St. Annex—P. S. 47, Ran. 
‘ a St. or & Beach Aves. 

‘CHOOL 0 (The Walton School), 141st 
Brook mae oe pupils who complete grade 
junior high schools; girls only; general and 
rhéreial Phased 
& 163d St.; 


rere, 


agle Ave. 1 St.. 
SDs E 145th St.; 189th St. & ag Sti 
i ard Pl.; 158th § St., Jackson & Trinity 
Berea Ave., Christopher & Freeman Sts.; 
8, St. Paul's Bits Washington and Park Ave.; Steb= 
bins Ave., nt. 163d St.; and Crotona Park East, 
_ Chatiotte’ St., Boston Rd. 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
ges | RIDGR HIGH | eg ath ave, ae Ave. & 67th is 
nnexes—P. & 92d St.; P. S 
485. Ridge Biya. ? Son 8 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Marcy aye: cor. Madison St, 
amt es—P. 8. 3 (old), Bedford & Jefferson 
Aves.; P. 8. 33, Broadway’ & Heyward St. 
i. “BROOKLYN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, Flatbush Avé, 
Extension & Concord St. 
BROOKLYN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Caty 
_ Bidg., Jay & Nassati Sts 
“BUSHWICK. Salad SCHOOL (boys ain Bo sis), Trving 
a a Madison & Woodb 8. Annexts— 
ay 75, Evergreen Ave., ety & Grove Sts: 
, ‘3 PB & 75Q, Bleecker St. & Seneca Ave. 


=Py lic Schools. 


Parsons and Gilman Aves., -Jamaiea. 

The ihe ap, sohoo's above named ae 
as to § eat post verve em Bom 
publié se rar in atty bi 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL. (boys); bany. ve., 
Dean & Bergen Sts. 
State & Schermerhorn Sts. 

16 ANNEXES (12 Junior High; 4 Pre-Vocational). 

HASTERN DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), 
Marcy Ave., Rodney & Keap Sts. Annex— (eom- 
mercial course for girls) —P. 8S. 51, Meeker Ave. & 
Humboldt St. 

ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls); Flat- 
bush Ave., nr. Church Ave. 

GIRLS’ COMMERCIAL HIGH BgHOos: Classon_ Ave., 
nr. Union St. Annex—P: S. 129, Quiney St., nr. 
Stuyvesant Ave. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Nostrand Ave. & Halsey St. 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL (boys and. girls), 
7th Ave. & 4th St. Annex—Prospect Ave. 

Reeve Ph. .g 

NEW UTRECHT HIGH SCHOOL (boys), 79th St. & 
17th Ave. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE HIGH SCHOOL; Evergreen Ave., 
Eldert & Covert Sts. For pupils, who eomplete 
grade 9B of junior high schools, boys and girls; 
general and commercial courses. ~ 

THE BROOKLYN MODEL SCHOOL, 760 Prospect Place. . 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Dumont, Pennsylvania & Shef- 
field Aves. 

BOROUGH OF QUEENS. * 


| BRYANT HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls); yh ree Ave., 


Academy & Radde Sts., Long Island City: 
FAR ROCKAWAY HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), State 
St., Far Rockaway. 


FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), Broadway 


\& Whitestone Ave., Flushing. 

JAMAICA HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), Hillside 
Ave:; Jamaica.. Annex—P. S. 50; Liverpool St. & 
Humboldt Ave. o a sits 

NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL (boys an ls), or ‘O 
Ave. & Grove St., Elmhurst. ~ 

RICHMOND HILL HIGH SCHOOL (boys and 
Stoothoff Ave., Richmond Hill. Tastes oe 
= 109th St., nr. Jamaica Avé., Richmond Hill; 

S. 51, 117th St., nr. Jamaica’ Ave., Richmond 


hil 
- 85), 2d Ave., nr. Woolsey. Ave., Long 


ANNEX—(P. S$ 
Island City. 

QUEENS CONTINUATION, S. Building, Borden 
and Van Alst Aves., "toh 1 Island City. 

BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 

CURTIS HIGH SCHOOL (boys and girls), Hamilton 

Sie & St. Mark’s Pl., New Brighton. Annex— 
P. S. 20, Heberton Ave., Port Richmond. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTS—These schools and departments 
contain classes of the seventh and pignte years 
the elementary school course and year of 
the high school course. They enable pools to 
Save time and expense by affording opportunities 
for the completion of the first year of the high 
school course in a school in the neighborhood. 
They also allow pupils to select courses best 
adapted to their abilities, e. g., a general course, 
or a commercial course, or an eee strial course 
Pupils who complete thé first year of high school 
work will be promoted to the second year of the 
high schools. 

PRE-VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OR DePARTMENTS—In 
some Blementary and Jufior Hi h Rest in- 
struction is offered in a number of industrial or 
pre-votational subjects. The object of this in- 
struction is to give pupils “more complete motor 
training; a clearer insight into trade activities, 
and an opportunity to ascertain their aptitudes 
by_ studying different voca os activities.” 

In general, boys may study Sheet Metal Work, 
mare ati ae Electric Wiring, Wood Working, Plumb- 
bine Shop Practice, Trade Drawing, 

arment 


Girls may study Dressmaki Millin 
Novelty Work; Power Machine Work, Weax 
, Homemaking and Industrial Art 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT eee tte save ane BA Yard 
HIgh Behcos ior Boe as “tie ioe 
g) choo! (o) € particular en upi 
who complete the work of the aly y bent pe ; P ne 
in good physical condition, an epuorhathy ‘o 
ae te pole roe = oe eae go e by com. 

e seve ith, 2 
ninth years (i. &., the first year of the lent and 
in pag ears; 

who comipléte the upth year in these 
ela yt be, Promoted to ti 
the schoo! 


nhex—P. 8. 15, 3d Ave., * 


second year in 


ete my As 


| 
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1. no heres! Bete Se ee Sts.* 
2. Henry Rutgers, 116 Henry St. 
3, B. D. L. Southerland, Hudson & Grove Sts. 


_ 4, William Pitt, Rivington & Pitt Sts.* 
_ 5, Alexander S. Webb, 14 Ist St. & Edgecomb Ave. 


6, Lillie Devereau Blake, Madison Ave. & 85th St. 
7, George T. Trimble, Hester & Chrystie Sts.* 
8, Richard Varick, 29 King St. 
9, John Jasper, West End Ave. & 8?d St. 
10, St. Nicholas, 117th St. & St. Nicholas Ave. 
11, William T. Harris, 314 W. i7th St. 
12, Corlears, Madison & Jackson Sts. 
13, James Watt, 239 E. Houston St. 
14, Lafayette B. Olney, 225 E. 27th St.* 
15, no name, 732 5th St.* 
17, La Salle, 47th St. west of Sth Ave. 
18, John Winthrop, 121 E. 5ist St. 
19, William M. Evarts, 344 E. 14th St. 
20, Forsyth, Rivington & Forsyth Sts.* 
21, John Doty, Mott & Prince Sts.* 
22, Hamilton Fish, Stanton & Sheriff Sts. 
23, Columbus, Mulberry & Bayard Sts. 
24, Mt. Morris, wae fw gin’ . Madison Ave. 
25, Schiller, 330 5th 
26, The Carlisle, aot ‘St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves.. 
27. Thomas A. Edison, 43d St. & 3d Ave.* 
28, John Newton, 257 W. 40th St. 
29, The- Washington, Washington & Carlisle Sts. 
30, Yorkville, 88th St., east of 3d Ave. 
31; Patrick F. McGowan, 200 Monroe St. 
32, William Wood, ‘357 W.. 35th St. 
33, Chelsea, 418 W. 28th St. 
34, Herman Ridder, 108 Broome St. 
35, Wendell Phillips, 160 Chrystie St.* 
36, Tompkins Square, 710 E. 9th St. 
37, John Barry, 113 E. 87th St. 
38. Vittoria Colonna, Dominick & Broome Sts. 
39, The Woodrow Wilson, 235 E. 125th St. 
40, George W. Wingate, 320 E. 20th St. 
41, Greenwich, 36 Greenwich Ave. 
42,. Benjamin Altman, Hester & Ludlow S 
43, Manhattanville, Amsterdam Ave. & i29th St.t 
44, St. John’s Park, Hubert & Collister Sts. 
45, Peabody, 225 W. 24th St. 
46, Stinson MclIver, St. Nicholas Ave. & 156th St. 
47, Gallaudet (for the deaf), 225 = 23d St. 
48, Abram S. Hewett, 124 W. 28th St. 
49, Murray Hill Voc’t’l, 37 & 38. Sts., W. of 2d Ave. 
50, Gramercy, 211 E. 20th St.* 
51, Elias Howe, 519 W. 44th St. 
52, Inwood, Broadway & Age ye St.t 
53, Salome Purroy, 207 E. 79th St. 
54, no name, Amsterdam m Ave. 4 104th St. 
56, Gansevoort, 351 W. 18th 
57, George Bancroft, 176 E. fiéth St. 
58, William L. Marcy, 317 W. 52d St.* 
59, Louisa Lee Schuyler, 226 EB. 57th St.* 
60, no name, E. 11th St., nr. Ave. A. 
61, John Eaton, E. 12th St., nr. Ave. B. 
62, Seward Park, Hester & Essex Sis.* 
63, William McKinley, 3d St., east of Ist Ave.* 
64, Henry P. O’Neil, 9th St., east of ‘Ave. B.t 
65, Charles Sumner, Eldridge St., nr. Hester "St.* 
66, Chester A. Arthur, 88th St., nr. ist Ave. 


73, Josephine Shaw Lowell, 209 E. 46th St. 
74, William Blackstone, 220 B. 53d St. 

75, Jacob T. Boyle, 157 Henry St. 

76, no name, Lexington Ave. & Bath St.t 
77, Carl Sed 1st Ave. & 86th St. 

78, Henry Clay, Pleasant Ave. & 119th St.* 
79, Joseph J. Vitite, 38 Ist St.* 
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ie Avenue, College Ave. “ic ete St. 
ormipinia, 3d Ave., nr. 170th 

Ves 157th St. & dt nave. t 

Crotona, Fulton Ave. & 173d St. 

ee 2436 Webster Ave. 

West Farms, Tremont & Vyse 

Kingsbridge, King 


Coho 
ee ee 


se Aves 
Kingsbridge Ave. & 332d St.§ 
Varian, Mosholu Parkway, Bedford Park.f 

Jonathan D. Hyatt, 481 E. hee "Ae 
Bagle Avenue, Hagle Ave. & 1634.5) 
den Ave., ra ees * 
ering St. & Benson Ave.t 
Williams €, 216th St. & Willett Ave. * 
ptt 3 Neck, Hastern Boulevard. 

Oo name, Ave., Eastchester / 
Wakefield, arpentée Side. nr. 240th St.7 ~ 
City Islan rdham 
18, The Mott Haven, Courtlandt Ave. ts sth St. | 


wee 
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19, Edward Eggleston, 234th St., Woodiawn.* 


*Annex. ?2 Annexes. +3 Annexes. {5 Annexes. 


Pte SoHOOE ANHATTAN 


0, no name, EB. 120th St, east of Ist Ave. 

no name, 119th St., nr. 7th Ave. 

Ag: ‘ist Ave. & 70th St ne 

Galvani, 216 B. 110th St. Ss 

Henry A. Rogers, 430 W. 50th St. i oes 

85, William Marconi, Ist Ave. & 117th St. ; 

Nathan Hale, Lexington Ave. & 96th St. 

, William T. Sherman, Amsterdam Ave. & 77th St. 

88, Rivington, 300 Rivington St. ; 
Lenox, Lenox Ave, & 134th St.* 

, Riverside, 147th St., nr. 7th Ave. 

Wheelock, Stanton & Forsyth Sts.* 

, Grace H. ‘Dodge, Broome & Ridge Sts. 

Jeanne D’ Are, Amsterdam Ave. & 93d St.* 
Henry Kiddle, 68th St. & Amsterdam Ave. 

, Hudson Park, W. Houston St., nr. Varick 8b. 
Richard Kelly, Ave. A & 81st St. 
Mangin, Mangin St., nr. Stanton St. : 
no name, W. 211th St. & 10th Ave. 
no name, Ist Ave. & 100th St. 

Cyrus H. MeCormick, 138th St., nr. 5th Ayal 
Andrew Ss. wears 11ith o mr. Lexington Ave. 

. Cartier, 113th St., nr., 2d Ave. 

Elbridge i Gerry, 119th St. “ “Madison Ave. 

, Rutherford, 413 E. 16th St.* a> 

George G. Meade, 269 E. 4th St. <7 

Francis Marion, Lafayette St., nr. Spring eS 

no name, 272 W. 10th St. 

Verdi, 60 Mott St. i 

Century, 100th St., east of 3d Ave 

Florence Nightingale, 28 Cannon ‘St. 

Roosevelt, 83 Roosevelt St. 

Vandewater, Oak, Oliver & James Sts. 

Humboldt, i76th’St., east of St. Nicholas es 

Mary Lindley Murray, 215 HB. 32d Stt  -— | 

Dante, 170 E. 77th , 

James Russell Lowell, 134th St., nr. 8th Ave. 

Thomas Hughes, 187 "Broome St. t 

Galileo, 102d St., nr. 2d Ave.* 

Silas Wright, 9th St. & 1st Ave Eo 

Rosa Bonheur, 536 B. 12th St. 

Dearborn, 515 W. 37th St. 

De Soto, 143 Baxter St. 

Hannibal Hamlin, 272 2d St. 

Fort Washington, 182d St. & Wadsworth 

Peter Minuit, 68 Pearl St. 

Beekman Hill, 51st & 1st “Ave. 

Cyrus W. Field, Grand & Essex Ste. 

no name, W. 139th St. & 7th Ave. 

Henry George, 116 Norfolk St. 

Amsterdam, 462 W. 58th es t.* 

Gouverneur, 293 E. Broadw 


Bayard Taylor, Ave. A & 78th 
, Elmer Ellsworth, 119th St., nr. 3a ‘Avo, Os 

160. James E. Sullivan, Rivington & Suffolk Sta, 
Delancey, 105 Ludlow St. 
no name, 36 City Hall Pl. 
no name, 108th St. & Amsterdam Ave. 
no name, 89th St., nr. Columbus 
, Richard ‘Montgomery, 104th St. & ead Ave.t 
Audubon, Audubon Ave. & 168th 5 / 
Julia Ward Howe, 111th St. wis pores a Ave. 
Patrick Henry, 104th St. & Madison Ave.* - 
, James Otis, 108th St. & 2d Ave. * 
Oliver Goldsmith, Attorney, nr. Rivington St. ‘ 

Roger Bacon, Market & Monroe Sts. 

Daniel Webster, Amsterdam Ave. & 102d St. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 66th St. & Ist Ave. 

J. Fenimore Cooper, 116th St. & Lenox Ave. 
186, Alexander Hamilton, 145th St. & Amst’m Aye.* { 
188G, John Borroughs, Manhattan & Lewis Sts. br 
189, no name, 189th St. & Amsterdam Ave. ite. 
190, tt Revere, 82d St., east of 2d Ave. nt 
192, Rice, 136th st. & Amsterdam Ave, 
Aeaevel, T1 th St. & 7th Ave. , 
Truant, 215 E. 21st St. 


20. Charles James Fox, Fox & 167th St.* 4 
21, Philip H. Sheridan, 225th St., White Plain Ave: ; 
33 we rodatch 509 B. 140in St, Ave. 3 
23, oodstoc! 
24; no name, Kappock St., Spuyten Duyvil. 
Phil Kearny, Union Ave. & 149th St. 
26, Burnside Avenue, Andrews & Burnside Aves.1 
27, St. Mary’s Park, St. Ann's Ave. & 148th St.* 
28, Mt. Hope, Tremont & Anthony Aves.* 
29, Port ona pee Ore oe St. | 
41st 5b TOO) a 

an Willen Lloyd Garrison, Mott Ave.; 144th St." 
Belmont, issd St. & Beaumont Ave.* ' 
33. Timothy Dwight, Jerome Ave. & 184th St. 
34 Van Nest, Amethyst & Victor Sts. 

35, Franz Sigel, 163d St. & Grant Ave. 
- 86, pS TORD UTE oN Castile Hill Ave. 

37, no name, 145th St. & Willis Ave. 

38, no name, St. Oa s Ave. & pe St. 


§7 Annexes. 


_ 89, Longwood, Longwood Ave. & Kelly,8t. 
Prospect Avent, Prospect Ave. & Jennings St. | 

1, no name, Olinville Ave. & Magenta St. : 

Claremont, Claremont Pkway & Washington 


Ave.* ‘ 
Jonas Bronk, Brown Pl. & 135th St.* 
Dayid G. Farragut, Prospect Ave. & 176th St. 
Paul Hoffman, 189th & Hoffman Sts. _ 
Edgar Alien Poe, 196th St. & Briggs Ave. 
John Randolph, Randolph St. & Beach Ave.* _ 
Joseph Rodman Drake, Spofford Ave. & Coster 
Ss =~ 


ti. 
, Riverdale, 261st St., Riverdale. 
Clara Barton, Vyse Ave. & 172d St. 
James K. Paulding, 158th St. & Jackson Ave. 
Thomas Knowlton, Kelly St., east of St. John 
Ave.* 
no name, 168th St. & Teller Ave. 
, Intervale, Intervale Ave. & Freeman St. 
5, no name, St. Paul’s Pl. & Park Ave. 
6, no name, 207th St. & Hull Ave. 
, no name, Belmont Ave. & 180th St.f 
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‘5, Decatur, Decatur St., cor. Lewis Ave. 

John McNamee, Stagg St., nr. Bushwick Ave. 
“87, Sylvester Malone, S. 4th, nr. Berry St. 

, Robert Emmet, N. 7th St., nr. Bedford Ave. 

f ac enry Bristow, 6th Ave., cor. 8th St. 

40, James Weir, 15th St., nr. 4th Ave. ¢ 
L, Franklin W. Hooper, Dean St., eor. New York 


e. 
Gohtord St. Mark’s & Classon Aves. 
; Walt Whitman Boerum, nr. Manhattan. 
israel Putnam, Throop, cor. Putnam Ave. 
De Kalb, Lafayette, nr. Classon Ave. 
6, Francis Parkman, Union, nr. Henry. 
Pacific, Pacific & Dean Sts., nr. 3d Ave. 
48, Mapleton, 8th Ave. & 60th St. 
‘ae aniel Maujer, Maujer St., nr. Graham Ave. 
4 ohn D. Wells, S. 3d St. & Driggs Ave. 
51, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Meeker Ave. & Humboldt 
William Ellery, Ellery St., nr. Broadway 
Paolo Toscanelli, Troutman St., nr. Central Ave. 
Samuel C, Barnes, Nostrand Ave. & Sanford St. 
Stockton, Floyd, nr. Tompkins 
56, Thomas W. Field, Bushwick Ave. & Madison St. 
, Whitelaw Reid, Reid Ave. & Van Buren St. 
Degraw, Degraw, nr. Smith St. 
9, Horace Greeley, Leonard St., nr, Nassau Ave. 
Greenwood, 4th Ave., cor. 20th St. 
Ditmas Jewell, Fulton St. & New Jersey Ave. 
Bradford, Bradford, nr. Liberty. 
, Hinsdale; Hinsdale, nr. Glenmore. 
64, Berriman, Berriman & Belmont. 
» nO name, Richmond & Ridgewood Ave. 
Lew Wallace, Osborn, nr. Sutter. 
The Elliott, St. Edward's St., nr. Park Ave, 
8, Koselusko, Bushwick Ave. & Kosciusko St. 
Ryerson, Ryerson St., nr. Myrtle Ave.* 
, Thomas McDonough, Patehen Ave., cor. Macon, 
Edward Rutledge, Heyward, ur, Lee Ave. 
New Lots, New Lots Road & Schenck Ave. 
Willlam J. Morrison, McDougail, cor. Rockaway 
J Almon G. Merwin, Kosciusko St., nr. B'way. 
_75, Evergreen Grove, Evergreen Ave. & Ralph St. 


*Annex, +2 Annexes. {3 Annexes, 
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no name, 176th St. & Washington Ave. j 
no name, 182d St. & Bathgate Ave. _- ¢ 


63, no name, Franklin Ave., north of 168th St. 

64, no name, 171st St. € Walton Ave. _ ¢ 

ne ares E. 141st St., bet. Cypress & Powers 
ves. f 


no name, Jennings St. & Longfellow Ave. 

no name, 179th St. nr. Mohegan Ave. 

no hame, Monticello Ave., nr. Strang Ave. 

no name, Soundview, Randall, & Thierot Aves.* 

no name, E. 173d & 174th Sts, nr. Weeks Ave. 

no name, Roberts, Jarvis & Hobert Aves. 

no name; Edison & Schley Aves. 

pear teria Woodycrest & Nelson Aves.; & 166th 
ti 


no name, 189th St. ¢ Cs Ave. 
no name, Whitlock & Bryant Aves. & Faile St. 
no name, Fish & Needham Ayes.; & High St. 

no name, Creston Ave. & B. 181st St: 


76, Independence, Wyona, nr. Jamaica Ave. 

77, William Penn, 2d St., nr. 6th Ave. : 

78, Seth Thayer Stewart, Pacific, nr. Court St.* 

79, tivensanes E. Whitney, Kosciusko, ar: Sumner 
ve. . 

80, Neptune, W. 17th St..& Neptutie Ave.* 

81, Unionville, Harway Ave. & Stryker’ 

82, J. Edward Swanstrom, 4th Ave. & 36th St. 

83, Isaac Newton, Bergen St. & Sehenectady Ave. 

84, Glenmore, Glenmore; eor: Stone. 

85, a K. Lane; Evergreen Ave, & Covert 


86, Irvington, Irving Ave. & Harman St: 

87, Grover Cleveland, Herkimer St. & Radde Pl. 

88, Vandervoort, Thames St. & Vandervoort Pl. 

89, Vanderveer Park, Newkirk Ave. & 3ist St. 

, Flatbush, Bedford & Church Aves. ¢ 
Albany Avenue, East N: Y. & Albany Aves.t 

Adrian Hegeman, Rogers Ave. & Robinson St. 

William H. Prescott, N. ¥. Ave. & Herkimer St.t 

Longfellow, 6th Ave. & 50th St. 

Gravesend, Van Sicklen St., nr. Neck Road. 

no name, Ocean Ave. & Ave. U. 

The Highlawn, Stillwell Ave., north of Ave. S. 

Sheepshead Bay, Ave. Z and 26th St. 

Midwood, Coney Island & Elm Aves. 

Coney Island, W. 3rd St. & Sheepshead Ave.t 


James D. Lynch, Benson & 25th Aves 

Bay View, 71st St. & 2d Ave. 

Borough Park, 14th Ave. & 53d St. 

Fort Hamilton, 92d St. & 5th Ave. 
Blythebourne, 10th Ave. & 59th St. 

papere Everett Hale, Putnam Ave. & Cornelia 


t. 

John W. Kimball, 8th Ave. & 13th St. 

Arlington, Linwood & Arlington. 

Isidor Straus, Dumont Ave. & Sackman St. 

Monitor, Monitor St. & Driggs Ave. : 

aan, S. Higgins, Sterling Pl. & Vanderbilt 
ve. 


Lefferts Park, 15th Ave. & 724 St. 
Isaac Chauncey, Evergreen Ave. & Moffat St. 
Ryder, Remsen & Ave. F. 
Canarsie, E. 92d St., nr. Ave. M. 
Plymouth, Knickerbocker Ave: & Grove St. 
Ten Eyck, Stagg St. & Bushwick Ave. 
Charles Dudley Warner, 59th St. & 4th Ave. 
Amersfoort, Ave. K & Bb. 38th St. 
Barren Island, Barren Island. 
Livingston, E. 55th St. & Ave. C 
Mp H. Harrison, Harrison Ave. & Heyward 
ob. - 

Suydam, Irving Ave. & Suydam St. 
Silas B. Dutcher, 4th Ave. & 13th St. 
Richard H. Dana, Blake & Thatford Aves. 
John Ericsson, Meserole & Guernsey 
McKinley Park, 7th Ave. & 78th St. 
Bensonhurst, 21st Ave. & 84th St. 
Gates, Quincy St., nr Stuyvesant Ave. 
Parkside, Fort Hamilton Ave. & B. Sth St. 
no name, Fort Hamilton Aye. & 43d St. 
Conselyea, Manhattan & Metropolitan Aves. 
William A Butler, Butler St & 4th Ave. 
Parkville, 18th Ave., nr. Ocean Parkway. 

h St.* 


Ce atin 
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Rugby, Linden Ave. & B. 4 
tert pene a 4th Avé. 
ainbridge, Saratoga 
no name, Prospett Pl. 5 
Cortelyou errant Road, nt Rugby. 
Winfield Scott, 60th St., west of 4th Ave, 
141, Lucy Larcom, Leonard & McKibbin ts. 
Stranahan, H & Rapelye Sts 
Havemeyer, Havemeyer & artis: Sts. 
Lincoln Park, Howard & St. Mark's Aves. 
Andrew Jackson, Central Ave. & Noil St. 
Louisa M. Alcott, 18th St. & 6th Ave. 


Ave 


Remsen, 
148, ‘Hoobs, ‘Ellery & Hopkins Sts. 
149, East New York, SutterAve. & Vermont St. 


TN Ave. & ‘Selgel St. 


150, Christopher, Christopher & Sackman Sts. 
Irving Park, Knickerbocker Ave. & Halsey St. 
, Glenwood, Ave. G. & E. 23d St. 


' 153, Homecrest, Ave. T. & E. 12th St. 


154, Windsor Terrace, 11th Ave. & Sherman St. 

155, Seorny tt Herkimer, Eastern Parkway & Herki- 
mer 

156, Waverly, Sutter Ave. & Grafton St. 

157, Franklin, Kent Ave., nr. Myrtle Ave. 

: Warwick, Belmont Ave. & Warwick St. 

159, Pitkin, Pitkin Ave. & Crescent St. 

160, ay ape T. Sampson, Ft. Hamilton Ave. & 51st 


161, ae name, Crown & Montgomery Sts. 
162, eee ee Willoughby Ave. & Suydam St. 
163, Bath B Benson Ave. & Bay 14th St. 
164, Rodney, 14th Ave. & 42d St. 
165, John Lott, Lott Ave. & Amboy St. 
166, George L. A. ees S. 4th St, nr. Havemeyer 
167, Parkway, Schenectady Ave. & Eastern Pk’way . 
168, Bartlett, Throop Ave. & Bartlett 
169, Sunset Park, 7th Ave. & 44th St. 
170, Leffets, 6th Ave. & 72d St. 
Abraham Lincoln, Ridgewood & paoens 
172, Gowanus, 4th Ave. & 29th S 


1, — Point (L. I. City), 9th St. & Van Alst 


2, Sunny Side (L. I. City), Hulst St. & Nelson Ave. 
3, Forest Hills, Colonial Ave. & Livingston.* 
4, Darwin, Prospect St., nr. Beebe Ave., L. I. City. 
5. ge Dyke, Academy St., nr. Grand Ave., L. I. 
ity. 
6, Jo wee H. Thiry, Steinway Ave., nr. Patterson, 
iy: 
‘ha Astoria, Yan Alst Ave., nr. Astoria Ave., L. I. 


ity.* 
8, ere ‘A. Dix, Steinway Ave., nr. Ditmars, L. I. 
9, Hallett’s eat Munson St., nr. Astoria Ave., 


AE. Ci 
10. Phoebe Cary, Astoria Ave., nr. Frye St., Wood- 


side. 
-11; Woodside, Woodside Ave. 


12, eee B. Colgate, Sinclair Ave., nr. Fisk, Win- 
€ 
13, Clement O. Moore, Parcell St., nr. Chicago St. 
14, Fairview, Van Dusen St., Corona Heights.t 
15, Luona, Junction Ave., Corona. 
16, Corona, Alburtis Ave., Corona. 
17, Martense, Tremann ‘Ave., Corona. 
18, Francis A. Walker, Corona Ave., Corona. 
19, Lake, Roosevelt Ave., Corona. 
20, no name, (Flushing), Sanford Ave. & Union St.t 
21, no name tnebing), 37th Ave. & Union St. 
22, The Jefferson (Flushing), 
Murray St. 
23, The encase (Flushing), 35th Ave. & Union St. 
24, The Jackson (Flushing), Holley & Robinson Ave. 
25, Richard A. Proctor (Flushing), Kissena Road & 
Melbourne Ave. 
26, ah ars Pejashing), Fresh Meadow Road & 
t 
27, College Point, 122d St. & 14th Ms = 
Tallman, 115th St., College Poin’ 
29, ae ne (College Pt.), 22a. “Ave. & 125th 


30, aun f fos aeons 12th Rd., nr. Cross Island Rd., 


$3. 
33, oan ‘or, Madison Ave. & Cedar St., Creedmor. 
34, John Revert gag rhe Road & aor ag 


36, St. Albans, Foch Boulevard. 
Ses ps eld 140th Ave. nr. Coombs St. 
3 ale, Brookville Blvd. & 137th St.* 


38 Fa Far Rockaway, Dinsmore & Nameoke Aves.t 

40, Samuel Huntington, Lambertville Ave. & Union 

Hall, Jamaica.* 

41, Crocheron, 35th “Ave. & 214th Pl. Bayside. 

42, R. Vernam, Blvd. & Beach 67th ‘St. 

43, Rockaway Park, Blvd. & Beach 110th St.t 

44, P. Sarsfield Gilmore, Blvd. & Beach 94th St.t 

45, Baisley 7 ae (Jamaica), Garfield St., nr. Rock- 
away 

Daniel Reine. Old South Rd., W 

a, no De 


mn 
48, witama Wordsworth, ‘South & Carlisle Sts., 
Jai 
49, Brenton, ‘Brenton Ave., Jamaica. 


_ 50, Talfourd Lawn, Bryant & Jerome patihia So. 1 


Jamaica. o 
*Annex. {2 Annexes. {3 Annexes, — 


Sanford Ave. &]' 


oodhaven. 
Jamaica), Noel & Lenark Rds., Broad 


Truant, Jamaica Ave. & Enfield St. * 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—QUEENS. 


51. 
52, 
53, 


, Hopkinson, Blake Ave. & Bristol St. 
> Marlboro, A 


, ho name, Newport & Stone Aves. ; ay 
85, no name, Ridge Boulevard & iar St. ‘ 


» no name, Jaffray St., Manhattan Beach. 
; NO name, Kings Highway & E. 23d St. ; 


, Woo! 
66, Oxford (Richmond Hil), (ond St & $sth » AD 


burg. » 
, George Clinton, Maspeth Ave., Maspeth. 


i Ravenswood, Vernon Ave. & Graham. 


Liberty, Penn. & Glenmore. , 
Dumont, Dumont & Williams. | 


Ovington, Bay Ridge Ave. & 68th St. | 
ve. P. & Dahill R'd. 

St. Clair McKelway, Dean St. & Saratoga Ave. 
Kensington, Ave. C & B, 2d St, 

Homewood, 18th Ave. & 67th St. 

no name, New York Ave. & E. 34th St. 

no name, Dumont Ave. & Wyona St. © 

no name, Saratoga & Riverdale Aves. a 


no name, 19th Ave. & 76th 5 aie: 
no name, 12th Ave. & 65th St f 
no name, Neptune Ave., bet. W. 33d & 35th St. b's 
no name, East New York Ave. & E. 97th St. 
Sheffield, Georgia & Riverdale Aves. 
Union Ave., near Stagg St. a 
18th Ave., 47th & 48th St. en | : 
Ave. L., Bedford Ave. & E. 26th St. oe 
Columbia, Columbia & Amity Sts. cae, 


Bushwick Ave. & Scholes St. 


no name, Ave. G. & E. 37th St 2 
no name, Coney Island & Elm Aves. vA 
no name, Rochester Ave. & Park ba : ' 


en tier 


Arthur Middleton, Charkb,): nr. ‘Jamaica 
Richmond Hill. it 

no name, New York Ave., bet, Farmers’ an 
Cherry Aves., Jamaica. 

Charles Carroll, 114th St. & 89th Ave. 

beer Ave., Hillside Ave. & 125th << 


Jacob A. Riis, 86th Ave. & 114th St., Richmond a 


po wi 

Mortig Park, 124th S¢., ur. Jerome Ave.) hae 
Woodhaven, Walker & Beantors Aves.t - 
bh Tae Bag th 83d St: & Rockaway Bl 


oodhave 
sreieken 87th Rd. & 80th St., Woo odhay. , 
ee B. AO eae 89th Ave. & 102d See 
moni 
Pere Park, 107th St., nr. 101st ned w 


have 
Old South (Woodhaven), Pitkin Ave. . Wo d= 
haven Blvd. 
Andre Ampere, 101st Ave. shee St Wo have fae! 
Pascal, 78th St., nr. Jamaica A 


ee ay Evans, Central Ave. & Me ives E 
endale 
i St. Felix Ave. & Seneca 8t., Ri 


gree! 
no ae Polk Ave. & 20th St., Jackson Hei 


no name, 12th and So. Grand. AvVes., ee: 
East Williamsburg, Forest Ave., EL willis 


geet ins Cowper, La Forge St., nr. Grand, M 


Woodward Avenue, Woodward Ave. & Stars 
Metropolitan. 

The Max Muller, Bleecker St. & Covert Ave. f 
Ridgewood. 

Augustus Rapelye, Montgomery & Conga 
Aves., Laurel 


no name, Seneca ‘Ave. & George St., Ridgew 


Park. ; 
BED moe A Gib ait Maurice Ave. & Carroll Phy : 
Francis “Lewis, 7th Ave. & 14th St., Whitestor 
Blissville, Greenpoint Ave. & Bradley. 

Jean Paul Richter, Cypress Ave. & Bleecker 8 

Evergreen. 

Hammodd, Kaplan Ave. & LeRoy Pl., res 


Steinway, 1ith Ave., nr. Ditmars. of, 
Humphry Davy, 24 Ave., nr. Woolsey, L. I. city. 
oO name, (Maspeth), Creek St., nr. Grand, 


f Middle Village, Weisse Ave. & Pulaski St. 


ones Catalpa Ave. & Fresh Pond Rd., Ridge- 


Elmhurst, Gleane St. & Britton Ave.* a 
sy rg Mann, © Catalpa St., nr. Jamaica Ave, f 
Richmon ; 
ichard A ae Feit Central & Fosdick Aves., 
Glen 3 ies 
Charles P. peveLae Hayes Ave. & 42d St., _ 
North Corona.t ¢ 
ens : “idgewood Heights), Forést Ave. & 
aaa D. Porter, Old House Landing Rd., Little 
eck. ee 


» 


5, Bastwood easels 179th & Larremore pret 


no name, Rockaway Rd. & 131st St. Woodhaven. 10, ne ade Ga, Beach He pita, Ne eponslt. : 
Forest Park, 85th & Shipley Sts. ' 108 HO Hartic. Heal pers 

8, Douglaston, Van Vilet Mansion, 107; no name, Ftus oe Dinette ‘ave. & 27th St. 
no name, Kew Gardens. - | £08, nohame, ‘Richmond Hill, 108thSt. & Suwanee Ave. 
no name, Glen Morris, Woodhaven. 111, N. Y. Parental School; Kissena — & Jamaica 
no name (Forest Hills), Children’s Lane & Rus- Ave., Flushing... 


ie #H wis Ave, El Uz) no — on: fir. 87th Ave., Jamai 
: ‘ , Van Horn St., and Le ve. m- , no name, re ve., Jamaica. 
et Aten is 2 ‘ 120, no name, 58th St. Road & 136th St 
103, no pees Arrandale Ave. & 25th St., Flushing | 121, De eae Richmond Hill, Suwanee Ave., near 
scien 2 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—RICHMOND. 


Tottenville, Academy Pi. 21, Elm Park, Hooker Pl., Port Richmond.* 
Richmiond Valley, Wiener St. 22) Graniteville, Washington & C olumbus Aves. 

, Pleasant Plains, Latourette St. 23, Mariners’ Harbor, Andros Avé.* 
Kreischer, Arthur Kill Rd. 24, Summerville, Washington Ave., Summerville. 
Huguenot, Amboy Rd.* 25, Bloomfield, Chelsea Rd. 

, Betsy y Re 8S, Rossville aie Rossville. 26, -Carteret, Richmond Turnpike.* 
Green Ridge, Arthur Kill Ra., Green Ridge. 27, Springville, Richmond Ave. 
The Great: Kills, Pine tae AVE Great Kills. | 28, Richmond, Centre St. : 

i pe Mtg t A 7, Di 29, The Bardwell, Castleton Corners, Manor Rd., 

West New Brighton. 

30, Westerleigh, Fisk Ave.,; West New Brighton. 

31, Guyon, Pleasant Ave., Bogardus Corners. 

32, Grymes, Osgood Ave., "Stapleton. 

33, Grantland, Midland Ave. 

34, Fort W: adsworth, Fingerboard Rd. . 

35, no name, Manor Rd., West New Brighton. 
ville.t 36, no name, Jefferson Bivd. & Lamont Ave., Anna- 

17, “New Brenton, Prospect Ave.* ale. 


sore Greenleaf Whittier, Broadway, West New 37, no name, Huguenot Rea 
righton. 38, no name, Lincoln Pl. & 11th St., Midland Beach. 
, no name, Greenleaf Ave., West New Brighton. S. I. Continuation & Vocational, Housman Ave., 
), Port Richmond, Heberton Ave. Port Richmond.t 


infex., 42 J Annexes. {3 Annexes. 


; EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY. 
complied by the local school authorities. Figures relate-to day schools only.) 


Avg. At- . i Teachers, 
HOOL YEAR. cad te nee,| Schools. Teachers’ Cost’ of Bond Expen- Excluding Pension 
; : Seh’'ls Salaries. Supplies. ditures. Sub’tutes.| Payments. 


Dollars. 
1808-1800... Ree axtaten 124,296.18 


99-19 


C7TUTH= te CDI OOD 


wor 


874.70 " "oR 666. 23 
1148. 27 


604 


CORO DO RON DOD HY et tp et 
Can 


wee eee 


PRUs Es Tk 22 
é 3) 093) 107. 70 13, 1857, 1988.57 
2 : 4.90) ; 78, 091,492.34] 3,674,735.091 22,030,852.79 ‘4 rt 
 *Pupils giwat im September, 1924 (Sep- | 14,598 (12, SBE Brooklyn, 46,964 (43, 138 eens, 
tember, 1923, figures in pafentheses) : 14,691 (13,287); Rich nmond, rid (2,4 a 


_ Blementary—Manhattan, 270,348 (281, 565); Bronx, | high School, 120,085 (110,324). 
28,922 (124,577); Brooklyn, 338,300 (330,333): Training '(theory)—Whole city, 2,321 (2.311). 


: Vocational School—Whole ¢i 
Q erie hes at 4 (84, is ee 21,367 (20,703); aL Senos Shox coon city, 04 sees 462 woree 376). 
, e pu n ease 
me School— Manhattan, 41,118 (38, 582); Bronx, | 67,940 (98, 8.202). High Scnoal, Dy 40 428 abo, a aie 


ILLITERACY IN NEW YORK CITY (U. 5. CENSUS, JAN. 1, 1920). 


j Whole Brook- Man- Rich- 
AGE. City. Bronx. lyn. hattan. Queens, mond. 


Total 10 roan 4, aaa 689 581, 512) 1,600,302} 1,875,286 
piieber § 1,12 20: 98,038 140;8 810 at Hers 
312. pits o19/rg5 4735 508.3 foe aba ‘Iss 


264,475 651, ‘oat 910, 138 
25,620 94,737| 135, rape 
3,858 27; ae 95,9 59 


gs 1,723' 

61,436 176, 690] 181/264 
273 1,575 21532 
39,328 56,680 


16 
38,059 54,563 
3 600 
56,694 ores 


soe. okie 
0) ta 


104, ‘no name, akan. eth St. & moe Ave.; stati Pa 


sete ty 
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Me eo ca var 
“New York City—Civil Service Rules. 


~if 
Synopsis of regulations governing the admission ; Competitive Class will be issued and received onl: : 
of persons into the Civil Service of the City of New for the position or positions advertised, and only 


York. Inf n had by during the period specified by the commission in 
eeeeren thay Bia Le by applying to such advertisement. Advertisements for the various 


the Secretary of the Municipal Civil Service Com- | examinations x 
x appear in the prominent daily papers | 

mission, Municipal Building, 14th floor. and in the City Record. The City Record is an file in“ 
Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, | the reading room of any of the city libraries. 


Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all positions All applications for an examination must be on ~ 
a@ prescribed form addressed to the “‘Secretary of © 


_in the service of the City of New York except officers the Municipal Civil Service Commission.” Wh 


an examination is advertised application banka ; 
may be obtained at the office of the commission, 
Room 1400. a 
Application blanks will be mailed upon request 


elected by the people, all legislative officers and em~ 
ployees, heads of any department, or superintendents, 
principals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 
or college. This requires “‘examinations, wherever provided a self-addressed stamped envelope or 
practicable, to ascertain the fitness of applicants for i x ; ; 
appointment to the Civil Service of said city." The ee ounce Se pes i Nee cere 
Constitution requires that these examinations shall] of the same. Postage on applications forwarded 
be competitive, “so far as practicable.” by mail must be fully prepaid. \ mien 
There are approximately 55,000 permanent em- Applicants must be citizens of the United — 


- i tex na yf States and residents of the State of New York. 
ployees in the city service, exclusive of the teaching a 
force of the Department of Education. The requirement as to residence may be waived by — 


the commission, but onl viso 

The entire Administration of the City of New | plicants heeds rosidente He aon. Tren yor 
York is divided into two general services; namely, 4" - = — of seen SS ’ teen 
the Unclassified Service and the Classified Service. pplicants for patrolmen mus ve resided 
The Unclassified Service includes all elective oman within the State of New York at leastone @ Fenn, 
the officers and employees of the Board of Aldermen; filled out in the 
members Of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. 

The Classified Service includes all positions not 
in the Unclassified Service. 

The Classified Service is divided into four classes; 
namely: 

Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generaHy for and in place of their | applicants receiving less than the minimun p: 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and | mark in this paper are barred from the remainder 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- | Of the examination. 4 ey 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorized Applications = positions sal the Labor Class 
by law, of each court, and one clerk of each elective are issued and received continually. 
judicial officer. Im addition thereto there may be 
included in the Exempt Class all other subordinate 
offices for the filling of which competitive or non- 
competitive examination may be found to be not 
practicable. 4 

Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 
elsewhere, that itis not practicable to fill through 
competitive examination. 

Labor Class—lIncludes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 

Competitive Class—Includes all positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit 
and fitness of the applicant by competitive exami- 
nation. 

Vacancies in the Exempt Class may be filled with- 
out examination, appointments being made by the 
Mayor or other official having jurisdiction over the 
department where the vacancy exists. 

‘ositions in the Non-Competitive Class are 
filled as a result of the examinations held by the 
department where the person_is to be employed. 

Filing Applications for Positions in Com- 
petitive Class—Applications for positions in the 


_ 


within the City of New York. j 
~ In examinations for positions requiring previ 

experience, applicants must fill in and file with 1 : 
application an experience paper. In some examina- 
tions where experience a qualifying subject, 


Applicants for all positions in_ the Co 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medi 
and physical examination. Qs 

Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; no written examination is giver 
to applicants. - are 


CONDUCT OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Applicants shall be admitted to examinatio ales, 
upon the production of the official notification to 
appear for that purpose. Sg 

All paper upon which examinations are to be 
written shall be furnished to the applicants by the 
examining board and shall bear some suit 
official indorsement, stamp, or mark, for the purpo) 
of identifying the same. x Ww 

All examitiations shall be in writing, except such 
as refer to expertness or physical qualities, and 
except as herein otherwise provided. es a 

The sheets of questions shall be numbered and — 
shall be given out in the order of their numbers. 
each, after the first, being given only when the 
competitor has returned to the examiners the last 
sheet given to him. In general, no examination 
shall extend beyond five hours without intermission 
and no questions given out at any session, to 
candidate, shall be allowed to be answered ai 
another session. : Ao 
The time allowed for completing the examination 
shall be announced before the first paper is given 
out. ’ : 


The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules:~ 


Accounts, Com. of City Record, Supervisor|Fire Dept. Purchase, Dept. of. We 
Armory, Board of. of the. Health ett Revision of Assessments, 
‘Art Commission. Civil Service Commission.|Hunter College. Board of. : 
d f College of the City of|Law Dept. Sinking Fund Commission. 
Assessors, Board of. Ne Licenses, Dept. of. Standards and Appeals, — 


w York. 
ection, Dept of. 


Bellevue and Allied Hos-|Corr Mayor's Office. Board of. gee 
pitals. Court, City. Medical Examiners Street, Cleaning, Dept. of. 

Board of Ambulance Ser-|Court, City Magistrate. Normal College. Taxes and Assessm 
vice. Court, Municipal. Parks, Dept. of. Dept. of, os 

Board of Inebriety. Court of Special Sessions.|Parole: Commission. Tenement House Dept.. 


Board of Water Supply. Docksand Ferries, Dept.of.|Plant and Structures. Transportation Commis- — 
Borough President in each|Education, Dept. of. Plumbers, Examining} sion. i: 
Borough, Office A the. eee sl be Conde Toes we wate ae PO oe ae ? 
Bureau of. ate an pportion-|Police Dept. A OL 
Bad Welfare, Board of, | ment, Board of. — Public Welfare, Dept. of.|Weights and Measures, 
City Chamberlain. Finance Dept. ‘Public Works Bureau. 


spectors of Elections and Poll Clerks are not subject to competitive examination. un 
The I minimum height of firemen has been reduced one inch. from 6 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. a 


ee ‘ a Pat ed 4 See a 4 ¥ i 
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604 N.Y. City—National Academy of Design; Roosevelt 

“NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESION. = 

‘ (Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, ahi York.) eh 
\ The National Acade { Desien and the Society of American Artists (fotinded 1877) wete united 

> ee date ae beens of ine latte: organization then became members of the former. — a 4 
Council—Edwin Hy Blashfield, President; Harry ge 1906: A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; Frederick 


W. Watrous, Vice President; Chares C. Curran, Roth, 1906; Lorado Taft, 1911; Bessie Potter 
Corresponding Secretaty; Douglas Volk, Recording Vonnoh, 1921; Adolph A. Weinman, 1911; Mahonri 


: ms | Young, 1923. vehi 
Secretary; Francis ©. Jones, Treasurer. De Witt ehieectam Arnold Brunner, 1916; Cass Gilbert 
M. Lockmat, A. A. Weinman, Herbert Adams, 


1908: Thomas Hastings, 1909; William Rutherford 
Gardner Symons, F. Ballard Williams, -Hobart Mead, 1910; Charles A. Platt, 1911; Charles Russell - 
Nichols, 
{ ACADEMICIANS. 


Pope. 
Engravers and Etchers—Timothy Cole, 1908; 
(Fhe year named is that of election.) Joseph Pennell, 1909. 
Painters—Karl Anderson, George R. Barse 
jr., 1900; Gifford Beal, 1914; Cecilia Beaux, 1902; 


ASSOCIATES. 
Painters—Wsayman Adams, Ernest Albert 
George Bellows, 1913; Frank W. Benson, 1905; 
Louis Betts, 1915; Edwin H. Blashfield, 1888; 


William J. Baer, Hugo Ballin, Reynolds Beal, 
KE. A. Bell, Frank A. Bicknell, Charles Bittinger, 
Frederic A. Bridgman, 1881; George DeForest 
Brush, 1908; Howard Russell Butler, 1899. 


Ernest L. Blumenschein, Mary Green Blumenschein, 
‘Emil Carlsen, 1906; Carlton T. Chapman, 1914; 


George H. Bogert, Adolphe Borie, Joseph H. Boston, 
ohn E. Costigan; B. West Clinedinst, 1898; 


Burroughs. 

Dines Carlsen, John F, Carlson, Charles S. Chap- 
man, Adelaide Cole Chase, Eliot Clark, .Ralph- 
Clarkson, C. C. Coleman, Charlotte B. Coman, 
William Cotton, Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp. 

Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, Sidiiey E? Dickinson, 
W. H. Drake, Edward Dufner. 

William B. Faxon, Anna Fisher, Gertrade Fiske, 
John E., Folinsbee, Will Howe ote, Kenneth 
Frazier, Henry Brown Fuller. 

I. M. Gaugengigl, Robert David Gauley, Lillian 
M. Genth (Miss), Howard Giles, William J. Glackens, 
Edmund Greacen, Frank Russell Green, Oliver 
Dennett Grover, Jules Guerin, 

Ben Ali Haggin, Phillip L. Hale, William J. Hays, 
Albert Herter, Aldro T, Hibbard, Eugene Higgins, 
Victor Higgins, Howard L. Hildebrandt, Latira C. 
Hills, James R. Hopkins, Felicie Waldo Howell 
(Miss), Henry S. Hubbell, Frederick W. Hutchin- 
son, William H. Hyde, Alphonse Jongers. . 

Dora Wheeler Keith, Paul King, William Fair 
Kline, Leon Kroll. 

Jonas Lie, Chester Loomis, Mary Fairchild Low, 
Albert P. Lucas, Jean MacLane (Johansen). 

Fred Dana Marsh, Paul Moschcowitz, Jerome 


Myers. 

Walter Nettleton, G. Glenn Newell, Spencer 
Nichols, John H. Niemeyet, Robert H. Nisbet, 
John Noble, Violet Oakley (Miss). 

Lawton Parker. Henry W. Parton, William M. 
Paxton, Joseph T. Pearson jr., Ernest. Peixotto, 
Van Dearing Perrine, Henry R. Poore, W. Merritt 
Post, Arthur J. E. Powell, Edith Mitchell Prellwitz. 

Henry R. Rittenberg, 

William Sartain, Eugene Savage, Amanda Brewster 
Sewell, Robert V. V. Sewell, Leopold Seyffert, Rosina 
E. Smith, Arhtur P. Spear, Eugene Speicher, T. C. 
Steele, Albert Sterner. 2 ? 

Henry O. Tanner, Leslie P. Thompson, Walter 
Uter, Barty A. Vincent, Edward C. Votkert. 

H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, Everett L. 
Warner, J. Louis Webb, William Wendt, William 
% Whittemore, Guy Wiggins, Charles Morris 

oung. 

Sculptors—Chester Beach, Cyrus _E. Dallin, 
Abastenia St. L. Eberle. Rudolph Evans, John 
Flanagan, Sherry E. Fry, Charles Louis Hinton, 
Charles Keck, H. Augustus Lukeman. 

Philip Martiny, Edward MeCartan, Andrew 
O'Connor (elect), Willard D. Paddock. Attilio 
— Furio Piccirilli, Edmond T. Quinn, Janet 

cudder, : 

Architects—Grosvenor Atterbury, Donn Barber,. 
William A. Boring, Welles Bosworth, J. H. Freed- 
lander, John Galen Howard, James L. Greenleaf 
(landscape architect). : 

GC. Grant LaFarge, Frederick Law Olmstead, 


Hugh H. Breckenridge, R. Sloan Bredin, Roy 
Brown, George Eimer Browne, K. A. Buehr, Bryson 

. Coffin, 1912; Colin Campbell Cooper, 

BH. Irving eds 1911; Bruce. Crane, 1901; 


’ 


Lydia Field Emmet, ‘ 
August Franzen, 1920; Frederick Karl Frieseke, 


914°, 

_ Daniel Garber, 1913; Edward Gay, 1907; W. Gran- 
_yille-Smith, 1915; Walter Griffin; 1922; Albert Li 
—Groll, 1910. 

- Hamilton Hamilton, 1889; Alexander Harrison, 
1901; Birge Harrison, 1910; Childe Hassam, 1906; 
Charles Hawthorne, 1911; Robert Henri, 1906; 
William H. Howe, 1897. 

] est L. Ipsen, George Inness jr,, 1899; John C. 
nsen, 1915; Francis C. Jones, 1894; H. Bolton 


es, 1883. , ; 
iliam Sargent Kendall, 1905; W. L. Lathrop, 
+ Ernest Lawson, 1917; DeWitt Lockman, 
921; Will H. Low, 1890. ; 
art Melchers, 1906; Richard E. Miller, 1915; 
mis Moeller, 1894; F. Luis Mora, 1906; Thomas 
“Moran, 1884; H. Siddons Mowbray, 1891. 
_ Hobart Nichols, 1920; Leonard Ochtman, 1904; 
‘Ivan G. Olinsky, 1919. ‘ 
__ Walter Palmer, 1897; Maxfield Parrish, 1906; 
DeWitt Parshall, 1917; Edward H. Potthast, 1906; 
_ Henry Prellwitz 1912. 
Robert Reid 1906; William Ritsehel, 1914; 
William §. Robinson, 1914; Charles Rosen, 1917; 
d F. Rook; Carl Rungius, 1920; Chauncey 


0! 
on D. Shattuck, 1861; Henry B. Snell, 1906; 
obert Spencer, 1920; Gardner Symons, 1911. 
‘Edmund C. Tarbell, 1906; William Thorne, 1913; 
uis C. Tiffany, 1880; D. W. Tryon, 1891; Helen 
. Turner, 1921. 

Robt. W. Van Boskerck, 1907; Douglas Volk, 


895; Frederick J. Waugh, 1911; 

' , 1896; GC. D. Weldon, 1897; Carleton 
, 1906; Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick 
iliams, 1909; Charles H. Woodbury, 1907. 


Be Se! ptors—Herbert Adams, 1899; Robert I. 
Aitken, 1914; Paul Wayland Bartlett, 1917; A. 
‘Stirling Calder, 1913; James Earle Fraser, 1917; 
Daniel Chester French, 1901; Charles Grafly, 1905; 
asf eae eth hee ee oer 1909; 3 
z lyn Beatric atchelder ongman, 9. . B. P. Trowbridge, C. Howard Walker 
Frederick W. MacMonnies, 1906; Hermon A. Engravers and Etchers—Frank Fren Ch 
MacNeil, 1906; Paul H, Manship, 1916; Charles H. ‘Dana Gthesh, Ernest Roth. apebiornig ease 
The Roosevelt Memorial 


ROOSEVELT MEDAL WINNERS. 
; Association, in 1924, )the promotion of the study of natural histor: 
awarded gold medals to: Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, founder ard a veader 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State in President |of the New York State Charities Aid Association, 
- Roosevelt's Cabinet, for distinguished service in the | for promotion of the welfare of women and children. 
administration of public office. The nine fields in which the medals may bé 
sociate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, for his |awarded are: Administtation of public office; 
service in the development of publie law. development of public and international law; pro- 
; Sharles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, | motion of industrial peace; conservation of natur: 
for service in-the leadership of youth and develop- | resources; piomueey of the welfare of women and 
ment of Ameri¢an character. children; the study of natural history; the promo- 
~The Association, in 1923, awarded gold medals to: | tion of outdoor life; the promotion of the national 
_ Major General Leonard Wood, Governor General | defense; the leadership of youth and the develop-— 
eeaietion of then ao eee service in the | ment of American character. 
promotion of the national defense. Three medals are awarded annually. President 
__ Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the American | Coolidge presenti the med: Whi 
- Museum of Nattiral History, New York City, for Housd on June 2. a tor ise a 7 


ae 


Acad. and Nat. Inst. of Arts and 


a 
hd 
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+e AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


‘The first seven members of the American Acad- | a meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
/enty of Arts atid Letters were selected by the Na- | tion iti 1898) The qualification for membership 
“tional Institute of Arts and Letters from its own eee et pe CONSE cect ee 

pody in 1904 by bailot. The seven were William sigveriont 3, (art, | Bete 2Ge wer apes, ‘4 
Dean Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Ednrund Soa = i Ghote ip limited ¢0°250, and ue . 
Clarence Stedman, John ia Farge, Samuel L. The Badtean Academy of Arts and Letters 

‘Clemens, John Hay and BRadward MacDowell. In | numberts fifty members and the officers are: William 
_ order to become eligible to the American Academy | Milligan Sloane, President; Nicholas Murray Butler, 

one must fitst be a member of the National Institute Chaneellor; Thomas Hastings, Treasurer; Robert 
of Arts and Letters. This Society was organized at Underwood Johnson, New York City, Secretary. — 


The following are the living members of the academy; as of November 7, 1923: 


Herbert Adams, N. Y. Robert Grant, Boston. James Ford Rhodes, Boston. 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, Wash, D. C. es ee Hadley, New Beehrae N.Y. se enna ter 
; ; ar: aven, C . ohn Singer Sargent, Chelsea, 5.W., 
Renta og pry eee rte af Y Childe Hassam, N. Y. London, England. ‘ 
am Crary Brownell; N. x- Thomas Hastings, N. Y- Stuart Pratt Sherman, Urbana, Il. 
George deForest Brush, N. ¥..- David Jayne Hill, Washington, D. C.|Paul Shorey, Chicago. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, N. Y. pone Lie 3 pn Sate N. a & Mee pa Milligan Sloane, Princeton, 
George Washington Cable, North-|Robe nderwood Johnson, N. Y. J. 
eetens eee aes pe: Lodge, yaar Mass.|Lorado Taft, Chicago. a % 
George Whitefield Chadwick, Bos- ate, eth yon ell, Cam= es Tarkington, Indianapolis, f 
ton. 4 _ |Erederick MacMonnies, N. Y. Augustus Thomas, N. Y. : 
Timothy Cole, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.|Brander Matthews, N. Y. __ Henry van Dyke, Princeton, N. J. 
Daniel Chester French, N. Y. William Rutherford Mead, N. Y. |John C. van Dyke, New Brunswick, 
Hamlin Garland, N. Y. Gari Melchers, N. Y. N. J. ‘ oli 
Charles Dana Gibson, N. ¥ Paul Elmer More, Princeton, N. J.|/Brand Whitlock, Toledo, Ohio. 
d galas Re Joseph Pennell, N. Y. Owen Wister, Philadelphia. 
Cass Gilbert, N. Y. Bliss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. George Edward Woodberry, Beverly, ' 
William Gillette, Hadlyme, Conn.}Charles Adams Platt, N. Y. Mass. d 
sd The directors of the academy are: N. M. Butler, Hamlin Garland, Cass Gilbert, Thomas Hastings, 


A. M. Huntington, R. U. Johnson, Brander Matthews, W. M. Sloane, and Augustus Thomas. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 
President—John Cc. Van Dyke, New Brunswick; | Clayton Hamilton, Ashley H. Thorndike. L 
N. J.; Vice Presidents—Robert I. Aitken, Louis Secretary—John H. Finley, New York; Treasurer— 
Betts, Walter Damrosch, Jefferson B. Fletcher, | Arnold W. Brunner, New York. 


The members, as of October 15, 1924, were as follows: 


MEMBERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. ; ; 
Brooks Adams, Boston. H. H. Furness Jr., Philadelphia. {Paul Elmer More, Princeton, N. J. 


¢ “ on,'Hamlin Garland, N. Y. Harrison S. Morris, Philadelphia. 

en ta: Bridgehampton, 7.77. Giddings, Hartsdale, N. Y./Meredith Nicholson, Indianapolis, 
yee Santee i cat Conn. Me Ae dhe 0 4 Che é 

. awrence Gilman, N. Y. ollo Ogden, N. Y. y. 

Richard Aldrich, N. Y-. George A. Gordoh, Boston, Mass.|B. G: O'Neill, Provincetown, Mass. 

James Lane Allen, N. Y. Robert Grant, Boston, Mass. ‘Albert Bigelow Paine, Bronxville, 

Irving Babbitt, Cambridge, Mass.|Ferris Greenslet, Boston, Mass. WY. 

Irving Bacheller, Winter Park, Fla.} William Elliot Griffis, Pulaski, N.Y.}/Will Payne, Ridgefield, Conn. 

G. P. Baker, Cambridge, Mass. _ T. Hadley, New Haven, Conn.|Bliss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ray Stannard Baker, ‘Amherst,|Herman Hagedorn, N. Y. William Lyon Phelps, New Haven, — 


Conn. 

Arthur Stanwood Pier, Hyde Park, 

.|_ Mass. 4 
Ernest Poole, N. Y. + : 
James Ford Rhodes, Boston, Mass. — 

C. G. D. Roberts, N.Y. el 


3 George ‘Ade, Brook, Ind. 


Mass. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, 
Conn. i. , 
‘John §. Bassett, Northampton, 


; Mass. 

* Bernard Berenson, Florence, Italy. 

4 a LE ipolis, Ind. Edwin A. Robinson, N. Y. 
A. J. Beveridge, Indianapolis, Ind payin 2 oe. 


hop, N. Y. 5 : : 
i rooklyn, Conn. ‘West Chester,|Felix E. Schelling, Philadelphia. = 
+ Wellesley Hills, SO e Clinton Scollard, Carmel, Cal. 
. Ellery Sedgwick, Boston, Mass. 
H. D. Sedgwick, Cambridge, Mass. 
3.|E. Thompson Seton, Greenwich, 
NY 


Conn. 
atl e's 3 Edward Brewster Sheldon, N. Y- 
Eres tate , Mass.| Mass. Stuart Pratt Sherman, N. Y. City. 
N. ye Paul Shorey, Chicago,. Il. 
.fW. M. Sloane, Princeton, N. J. 


ac 


Bie hatfield-Tayi : Y|F. J. Stimson, Dedham, Mass. | 

ts Bea See aed thee 2 3 BoothTarkington, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“ nolly, Dorchester, Mass. Henry Osborn Taylor, N. Y. : 

- K yy: Fes oO RN ; Augustus Thomas, N. Y.- ' 
j Henry Cabot Lo Ashley H. Thorndike, N. Y n 


.|L. Frank. Tooker, Riverside, ‘Conn. 
‘|Ridgely Torrence, Xenia, O. 


0. ; 
A. Lawrerice 7 E. W. Townsend, Upper Montelair, 


ass. N.. J. 

C. F. Lummis, Los_Angeles; Get, William P. Trent, N. Y-. 
é Kaye, Cornish, N. H. |Henry van Dyke, Princeton, N» J. 
a Mae neh est New|Jo Ly G. van Dyke. New Bruas- 


hiey Betct Dunne, N. ¥ 
ey Pete ye 
” Baton, Sheffield, Mass. 


W. P: _ |Ed 

Harry ee wick, N. J. t 

| ye airy Stilwell Raweras, sso is, Y: City. Stewart Edward White, Burlingame, | 
- Chester B. Fernald, ‘London, Eng. artin, N.Y aan stian Write eapbrianee 


hicago, Ill. 
oeicee Os N. J./Brand. Whitlock, Toledo, Qhio. 
_¥. |. ‘|Jesse Lynch Williams, NOV Ig 
Phiadeonie Hae? Wat "Phage 
¥ € yhia, |Owen is) 5 5 
wy fon. C.'G. E. Woodberry, Beverly, Mass. . 


ey, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


’ Niecy: 
_ James Forbes, N. Y. n. 

- Worthington CG. Ford, Boston. ; ; 4 
F Robert Tost, South Shaf tsbuty, arles Moore, W: 


‘Herbert Adams, N. Y. 

Robert I. Aitken, N. Y. 

Hugo Ballin, N. Y. 

George Grey Barnard, N. Y 

Frederi¢ Clay Bartlett, N. Y. 

Paul W. Bartlett, Washington. 

Chester Beach, N.Y. 

Gifford Beal, N. Y. 

. George W. Bellows, N.Y. 

_ Frank Weston Benson, Salem, Mass. 
Louis Betts, N. Y. 

Edwin Howland Blashfield, N. Y- 
Glenn Brown, yt aentae ee 
Arnold W. Brunner, N. Y 

George de Forest Brush, N. ¥. 

H. R. Butler, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Alexander Stirling Calder, N.Y. 
Emil Carlsen, N. Y. 

- Ralph Clarkso Chicago, Ill. 
Timothy Cole, Poughkeepsie, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 
C.E, Dallin, Arlington H’ ghts, Mass. 
William T. Dannat, Monte Carlo. 
Charles Melville Dewey, INI eas 
Frederick Dielman, N. Y. 

John M. Donaldson, Detroit, Mich. 

_ Paul Dougherty, N. Y. 

_ Frank Vincent Du Mond, N. Y. 

_ Barry Faulkner, N.Y. 

_ John Flanagan, N. Y. 

Ben Foster, N. Y. 

James Earle Fraser, N. Y. 

Daniel Chester French, N. Y. 


Howard Brockway, N. Y. 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Chadwick, Boston, Mass. 


FrederickS. Converse, Boston, Mass. 


Walter Damrosch, N. Y. 
Arthur Foote, Brookline, Mass. 


N.Y. 


SE OF ART ae 


Walter Gay, Paris, France. 
Charles Dana Gibson, N. Y. 


_|Cass Gilbert, N.Y. 


Charles Grafly, Philadelphia. 
Walter Griffin: Portland, Me. 
Jules Guerin, N. Y. 
wong pe Harrison, N. ¥. 
rge Harrison, Woodstock, N.Y: 
Childe Hassam, N. Y. 
Thomas Hastings, NY. 
Charles Webster Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Robert Henri, N. 
John Galen Howard, San ae: 
William H. Howe, Bronxville, N.Y. 
John Mead Howells, N. Y. 
Albert Jaegers, Monsey, N. Y. 
Francis C. Jones, N. Y. 
aa Bolton Jones, N. Y. 
W. Mitchell Kendall, N. Y. 
W, Sergeant Kendall, Hot Springs, 
a, 
Bancel La Farge, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Ernest Lawson, N. Y. 
Will H. Low, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Frederick MacMonnies, N. Y. 
H. A. MacNeil, College Point, N. ¥. 
Paul Manship, N. Y. 
Carl Marr, Munich, Germany. 
Walter MacEwen, Paris, France. 
William Rutherford Mead, N. Y. 
Gari Melchers, N. Y. 
Willard L. Metcalf, N. Y-. 
hee (eer am Mowbray, Washington, 
onn 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


tr K. Hadley, N. Y. 
. B. Hill, Campridse, Mass. 
Bdgar Stiliman Kelley, Oxtord, O. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. M. Loeffler, Medfield, Mass. 
Arne Oldberg, Evanston, Ill. 
Ernest Schelling, N. Y. 


Cc. H. wntw. 

Leonard Sahoden. Cos Ci 

Andrew O'Connor, Peon Mass. 
gee as Law Olmsted, Brookline, | 


Mas: 
soseph : Pennell, N. Pe 
Charles A. Platt, N. ¥ 
Irving Kane Pond, Chicago, TH; » 
John Russell Pope, N.Y. - 
A. Phimister Proctor, N. Y. 
—— T. Quinn, N. Y. 
TBE W.« aeenelc: Center Bridge, 
Bucks Co., 
.| Robert Reid, Gcioralio tas 
‘lk. G. R. Roth, Englewood, N 
A pene ‘Richmond ain, 


John S. Sargent, Chelsea, 5. W., 
London, England. 

W. Elmer Schofield, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 

Gardner Symons, N. Y. 

Lorado Taft, Chicago, Ill. 

E. C. Tarbell, New Castle, N. H- 

Ss. B. P. Trowbridge, N.Y. 

Dwight William Tryon, N. Y 

Douglas Volk, N.Y. 

Lionel Walden, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Henry O. Walker, Belmont, Mass. 

Horatio Walkera N. Ms 

Whitney Warren, N. Y. 

Adolph Alexander Weinman, N. Y. 

Irving R. Wiles, N. Y. 


Harry Rowe Shelley, N. Y. 
David S. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
Frederick A. Stock, Chicago, Ill. 
Pky gee der Stucken, Bethle- 
em, 
Arthur Whiting, Na Ye 


GOLD MEDAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The Gold Medal of the Institute is annually 
awarded to any citizen of the United States for dis- 
tinguished services to arts or letters in the creation 


of original work. 


‘Ist—for sculpture—to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
_ The medal was presented to Mrs. Saint-Gaudens at 
. the meeting held in memory of her husband, Nov. 


20, 1909. 
2d—tor history—to James Ford 


’ -3d—tfor poetry—to James Whitcomb Riley, 1911. 
pa See architecture—to William Rutherford 


_ Mead, 1912 


6th—for painting—to John Singer Sargent, 1914. 
 Tth—tfor fietion—to William Dean Howells, 1915. 


sCUgES, 1916. 
1917. 
Roscoe Thayer, 


Rhodes, 1910. 
in 19) 


10th—for history or 


ae essays and belles lettres—to John Bur- 
h—for sculpture—to Daniel Chester French, 


biography—to William 
1918 


sence. musice—to Charles Martin Loeffler, 
No aes of the medal—for poetry—was made 
12th—for architecture—to Cass Gilbert, 1921. 


13th—for drama—to E f 
v 5th—for drama—to Augustus Thomas, 1913. acer ugene Gladstone O'Neill, 


tield, 1923. 


14th—for painting—to Edwin Howland Blash- 


e 


AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION, 1923-1922. 
(Compiled by The Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y.) 


For 1923. For 1922. 
NEW By ORIGIN. 
INTERNATIONAL Gecaee English & PobI = — 
1 y nglis| CATIONS. Y 
CLASSIFICATION. Am- | Other For. a ane Otero, 
i eri- | Authors. | To- eri- | Authors. 
New ean tal, New can 
New| Edi- |Pam-| Au- Im- New| Edi- |Pam-| Au- Im- 
B’ks. |tions.| phlets)thors| Am. | por- B’ks. |tions.| phlets|thors} Am. | por- 
; Man.| ted. Man.| ted. 
Philosophy...... .-.| 273] 20] 70] 262] 30] 71] 363] 249] 2 
Religion... vcs. 553 32 125) 551 26) 133) 710} 568 30 137 BRR ie 13 
Boclology. Shere Ale eo Ha 76 a. ae s) a 38 rt 33] 212) 579, 18 51 
Bducation:.::..22.| 174|. 4] 93| 254| 4] 13] o7a] tio| 7ol sal 388 i] 25 
PHNOOLY. . 0 016% <0 os 176 33 39| 152 36 62) 248] 181 30 29) 118 36 86) 
BOUAOR. 10,01 ele es «vie 352 52| 314) 577 16} 125) 708} 274 41 347| 547 13} 102 
Technical Books....| 325 63 84] 368 4) 100) 472] 358 52 96] 380 2| 124 
Medicine, Hyelene »|, 223 67 34] 281 6| 37) 324] 208 50 40] 220 3 75 
Agriculture... .. .| 113 13 59] 175 2 8} 185 44 13 55 95 1 16] 
Pemestio | Peonony, 36 4 13} 49 2 2} 53) 46 3 ii 56 4 
ess 212] 19] 73) 285 2| 17] 304{ 216) 15) ° 51! 247) 3] 39 
Teal. 8] Tal Bal Slo atk Tpapeogal eS). $8) Bale a) goes 
Games, Amusement.} 98] 20] 28] 124 2| 20) 146] 69] 11 29 36 3 is 
General Literature..} 299] 42 98| 283 61 95) 439]. 297 40 87| 303 38 83) 4 
Poetry and Drama,.| 469 59} 149] 466] 127 84) 677| 446 48) 186] 489) 115 76) 
PEUOOLON A cas chicas ats 788| 262 30) 749) 273 58/1,080| 758} 331 9} 806) 240 55}1,098 
Juvenile Books..... Se 3 He ok ae PS ne ae 52 30) 445 33 66| 544 
pioreeescee | ad) 8) a ae SLR S|) ais) a8) al 
YY, ‘ 38 3 
Gen, Works, Mise 38 5 43 74 1 ba! 86 33] =e ae 76 ef i e 338 
Wotalion Nc ce. . ve 6,257! 921] 1,685'6,742! 76511,35618,86315,998' S865 “L775 6,611 


641|1,386/8,638 


ta “_ oo 
AMBRICAN MUsEUM or NaTuRAL History—77th 
4 \ ‘ ix Y—77 
‘St. between Columbus Ave. and Central Park 
“ Pe Open, jaa every day; weekdays, 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M,; Sundays, I P. M. to 5 P. M. j 
MERIGAN MusstM OF SareTY—i20 E. 28th St. 
MBRICAN NUMISMATIC SocikTy—Broadway_ and 
a A path. St. Open daily (exéept Mondays) 2 P. M. 
- AQtartuM—Batt 
April-Sept., 9 
10 A. a) 


ery Park. Open, free, every day; 
ere to 5 P. M.; Oct~March, 


P 
IT. | Ne BROOKLYN—Flatbush Ave. and 
aga St. (Smpire Boulevard). Open daily, 
ee. 


Botanic GARDEN, N. ¥.—Bronx Park, north of 
Petham Parkway. Opeén daily, free. 

BROOKLYN INstiTUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
CENTRAL Mustum—EKastern Parkway and Wash- 
ington Ave. Open daily, weekdays, 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M.; Sundiys, 2 P. M-t0 6 P. M._Free 
(except Mondays and Tuesdays, 25c.). Children’s 
Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave. Free. Open daily, 
10 A. M: to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 2 P. M. to5 P. M. 

DYCKMAN HouseE—Broadway and 204th St. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. (except Stindays and 
Mondays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 

HISPANIC SOCIETY OF: AMERICA—Museum and 
library, 156th St., west of Broadway. . Open 
10 A. M. to 5 P. M. daily; Sunday, 1 P. M, to 5 
P.M. Reading Room open 1 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. 
daily, except Sunday and Monday. 

JtmeL MANSION (Washington's Headquarters)— 
Edgecombe Aye. and tae St. Free. Open 
daily and Sunday, 9 A. M. to5 P.M. 


“it 
_ MUSEUMS IN NEW YoRK CITY. 


y—Museums. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Fifth Ave. and 
80th-84th St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., the 
— through, except Saturdays, Sundays and 
olidays, when the closing hour will be 6 P.M. 
The opening hour on Sundays is 1 P. M. Free 
daily (except Mondays and Fridays, 25¢.). 

MUSEUM OF THE AMBRICAN INDIAN, HEYE FOUND- 
A 0 RTM Lo PP, tase Sundar 
daily, . M. to . M, (exe undays and 
holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M.). UES 

NeW YoRK Historical SOCIETY AND MusruM— 
Central Park West and 76th St. Open daily 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 2 P. M. to 5 P. M., 
except July-Aug.-Sept. Adinission free. Closed 
during Atigust; afd on Néw Year's, July 4, and | 
Christmas Day. : 


Por Corrace—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and S 


Grand Boulevard, Bronx. Open daily. 

ROOSEVELT HovsE—28 E, 20th St. Open week 
days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; opéfi Sundays, 1 P. M. 
to 5 P. M. Admission 25 cefits, Satufdays and 
Sundays free. Free at all times to school children 
with teachers. ; . , 

VAN CorTLANDT Hovse—Van Cortlandt Park, 
Broadway and 242d St., Bronx, Free (exce 
Thursday, 25c.). Open daily, 10 A. M. to5 P. M. 
(Sundays; 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.). oar | 

Zoo, BRONX—Bronx Park. Qpen daily, 10 A. M. to 
half hour before sunset. Free (except Mondays 
and Thursdays, 25c.). 


Z00, BROOKLYN—Prospect Park. Free. Open daily, 


Z0Q, CENTRAL PARK—Fifth Ave. and 63d St. 
daily. 


Free, 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The American Museum of Natural History, lo- 
Gated at 77th Street and Central Park West, 
N. Y. City, was founded and chartered in 1869 
for the plirpose of encouraging and developing the 
study natural science, of advancing the general 

gncwioate of kindred subjects, and to that end. of 
“furnishing popular instruction. It is open free 
every day in the year from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., on 
Sundays from 1 to 5 P. M. : 

The building, which is the property of the city, 
is one of the largest municipal structures in the 
city, and has cost over $5,000,000. At present 
~ oniy eight sections of the building haye been erected, 

which when completed will cover the entire area 
ot Me iattan Square, e city makes an annual 
maintenance appropriation, All the collections, 

jiowever, are the property of the corporation and are 
acquired by gift of the trustees and members and 
_ other friends and supporters. The funds from 
which the trustees purchase and prepare specimens, 
carry _on explorations in all parts of the world, 
ublish the restilts of its research work and enlarge 
' its present library of natural history of over 70,000 
volumes are raised 4 the museum and its friends, 
and derived from the income of an endowment 
amounting to $11,591,617. 
The New York State Legislature, in 1924, voted 

_ to erect the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Hall as 

the centre pavilion of the new east side front of 
t ie Mtiseum facing Cee ee and appropriat 

$2.500,000 for the Buneae It is expected that 
construction will begin in 1925, The new Hall of 
Oceanic Life, adjoining it to the south, was com- 
pieian in 1934, and a new wing, the African Hall, 
Fill be built at once to adjoin it on the north. A 
new School Service Hall has been built. ; 
: The total membership exceeds 7,600. The at- 
- tendanee, all free, was Hen in 1923 as com- 
pared with 1,309,856 in 1922.’ 

: : NOTEWORTHY. EXHIBITS. ’ 
First. illustrating the life of 
\ the ate g 


0! 


m, & 
in dia 
years oid. 
leaves and 
oods. D: Bee 
nvel 
part-Pile Gad : : 
‘ollections from Africa. Material 
North 


- Shlamander obs), 
“Third Floor—Shells, . Collections from living 


; of Asia, including Chinese bamb poree- 
Ben bas etry, inlaid work, nese -odery, cloisonne 


enamel, agricultural implements, carvings tt wood,. i 


ivory and stone and an especially valuable col- 
lection of ancient bronzes and pottery; material 
illustrating the mode of living, costumes and w: 
implements of Siberia. Large and fine collections 
from the Indians of South America. Hall of Pri- 
mates—Monkeys, apes and primitive man. - 
mals of the world, including whéles. Insect life. | 


Birds of North America (the famous habitat gtoups). 


Public health exhibits. 


wi i base sup- 
three Chiriese TEES: KC! 
cameos, carved jade, etc, al 


He 
0 
brates and Historical colony — a gé collections 


and models of caves and of Coppi Queen Mine, 
showing cross sections and str curing, couitry, 
Halls of Fossil Vetebrates devoted to thé, great 


collections 


of the remairis of creatures Which ved 
from 30,000 to 20,000,000 years, 4g0. 


ese col- 


lections, by right of extent, variety, GUality and ~~ 


methods of preparation and exhibition the 


are a 
finest in the world. The collections illisttating 


the evolution of the horse approach in itnportanc 
and value the combined collections of 
be found in all other institutiotis. 
Age of Mati—Casts of prehistoric men and skeletons 
of the afiimals of their time (mammoths, mastodons — 
and giant ground sloths). In the adjoining Hall 
are fossil camels, giatit pigs, 4 pygmy hippopotamus 
and primitive rhinoceros-like animals; fossil lemurs 
and monkeys which have_ah important bearing 
on the ancestty of man, Dinosaut Hall—Remains 
of fossil reptiles and fishes which lived from three 
million to ten million years ago. “Mummty” of 
dinosaur (trachodon) in which the texttire of the’ 
skin has been preserved and the famous dinosaur 
oa8s found by the Museum's Third Asiatic x- 
pedition in 1923. Fossil aquarium. 

Fifth Floor—Public reference library. Osborn 


library of Vertebrate Paleontology. 


EER Ae 1934 ‘st ; 
he fourth Asiati jon, hea y Oy 
iapaian rs, #2 rd to Mongolia Got dart er 


dinosaur eggs. The Faunthorpe-Verna field party 
secur: ined collection of Asiatic birds as well as 
more big game specimens. ti Miner 


bringing. 
Life. 


back forty tons for the new Hall of Oceanic 
Dr. Plin 


y EE. Goddard conducted a field 


pgeiuon searching the prehistoric ruins of the 


west, and Dr. Lutz found the sti 
Panama. “the Whitney South Sea Expedition made 
fu valuable researches in many departments in 
the Pacific on board the schooner France, which is 
a permanent part of the field work of the Museum. 


pt igpaly, fine 
ossil Inverte- = 


Aid 80) to" r ye aa 
all of the , : 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central 
Park, opposite East 80th-84th Streets, New York 
City, was incorporated April 13, 1870, “for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining Ta 
@ museum and a library of art, of encouraging 
and developing the study of the fine arts, and 
the application of arts to manufacture and prac- 
tical life, of advancing the general knowledge of 
kindred subjects, and, to that end, of furnishing 
popular instruction.” After one-half century of 
growth, it has to-day, through bequests, gifts, and 
purchases, collections of incalculable value, em- 
bracing both fine and decorative arts. They com- 
prise objects in almost every material—marble, 
stone, wood, pottery, porcelain, glass, metals, lace, 
‘textiles, etc—and embody man’s attempts, through- 
out the ages, to achieve his ideals of beauty. In 
date they range from 3000 B. C. to the twentieth 
century and represent the ancient world—Assyria, 
Babylonia, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, and Rome; 
the Orient, including China, Japan, Corea, India, 
Persia, and Asia inor; Europe from the Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art through the Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Renaissance;..and later periods; 
and our own country. 


TOMBS AND ANTIQUITIES. 

These collections are housed in a building erected 
by the city, in Central Park, affording 280,000 
square feet of exhibition floor space. Among the 
more noteworthy individual objects or collections 
are the mastaba tomb erected about 4,500 years 
ago in the Egyptian cemetery at Sakkara for a 
Theban dignitary named Perneb and re-erected here 
in its original form, with its painted scenes in low 
relief still preserved; six large alabaster reliefs from 
the palace in Nimrod of Ashur-nasir-pal, who 
reigned over Assyria from 885 to 860 B. C.; an 
Etruscan bronze chariot of the sixth century B. C., 
the only complete ancient bronze chariot’ known: 
the Cesnola antiquities from Cyprus; a group of 
Roman fresco paintings from- Boscoreale, espe- 
cially those on the walls of a reconstructed cubi- 
culum (bedchamber), and a beer of ancient 
glass, ‘‘one of the richest and most important in 
the world.’ In the accumulations of Near Eastern 
art of special interest are the demed room from 
a Jain temple in India, recently installed, the gift 
of Robert W. and Lockwood de Forest, which 
represents the wood carving of India and is sup- 
plemented by an extensive collection of Indian 
and Thibetan jewelry; the Indian miniatures in 
the Alexander Smith Cochran Collection, and 
some remarkable examples of early Indian’ stone 
carving; the Persian manuscripts and miniatures 
in the Cochran Collection; twenty-four manuscripts 
and a number of single sheets represent such masters 
of decoration as Behzad and Mirak, and some of 
the greatest names in Persian calligraphy from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. The Far 
Eastern objects include the well-known Benjamin 
Altman gathering of Chinese porcelains and the 
Heber R. Bishop assemblage of jades. 

The paintings, over twelve hundred in number, 
represent the Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, English and American schools. 
There is an unusual showing of the works by Rem- 
brandt, twenty in all, thirteen received in the be- 
quest of the late Benjamin Altman. Through the 
gift of J. Plerpont Morgan the Museum possesses 
a Raphael, the so-called Colonna altarpiece, a 
Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints. Groups 
ot Ppp atings kept together by the conditions under 
which Le were received are: The George A. 
Hearn Collection, principally American in char- 
acter; the Benjamin Altman 
in its Dutch 
a Durer, a 


Collection, strongest 
aintings, but including four Memlings, 
jorgione, a Fra Angelico, two Velas~ 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
(Revised ‘by the staff of the institution.) 
| quezes, 


and other works of rare excellence; the 
Michael Dreicer Collection of Italian and northery 
primitives, in which such artists as Memling, Roger 
van der Weyden, Schongauer, and Piero di oO 
are represented; and the Catherine Lorillard Wolfe 
Collection, consisting largely of works by French 
artists of the early and middle years of the nine- 
teenth century. Fi. 

Others of special note are the William H. Riggs 
Collection of Arms and Armor, which in its scope 
and quality ranks with European national col- 
lections, and, with the Ellis and Dino Collections, 
gives an opportunity to study the development of 
armor from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century; 
the Crosby Brown gathering of 3,600 specimens, 
including representative instruments of all nations, 
among them the earlier of the two existing pianos 
by Bartholommeo de Francesco Cristofori, the in- 
ventor of the pianoforte; the James F. Ballard 
Collection of rugs, Turkish, Persian, Indian, and 
Spanish, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
and the William H. Huntington assemblage of 
portraits of Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette 
in all materials. 


THE MORGAN COLLECTION. 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, fills an entire wing and is a 
priceless gathering of the decorative arts of Europe 
from Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to 
the end of the eighteenth century. The rarest and 
most precious section of the collection represents 
the supreme work of the goldsmiths, ByZantine 
and mediaeval enamellers, and ivory carvers. The 
most comprehensive gathering included in the 
Pierpont Morgan wing is that brought together 
by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, the collector, and 
consisting of two parts; sculpture, furniture, textiles, 
ivories, woodwork, and architectural fragments of 
the Gothic period, chiefly of French, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, and Italian origin, and 
French decorative arts of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; furniture and woodwork, many 
samples from historie buildings, decorative paintings, 
and ormolu fittings. Among the treasures of the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection are also five Gothic 
tapestries, Known as the sacrament set because 
they picture in weaving the sacraments of the 
church; two sculptured groups, an Entombment and 
a Pieta, from the famous Chateau de Biron in 
southwestern France; superb examples of the gold- 
smith’s craft from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century; & unique collection of snuff boxes, vanity 
boxes, scent bottles, and dance programmes, signed 
by famous jewellérs.of the eighteenth century; 
and a large collection of watches representative 
of the work of the best’ craftsmen in Europe from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. The 
Dreicer Collection also contains valuable examples 
of Gothic and Renaissance sculpture and deco- 
rative arts. 

Through the git by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
de Forest in 1922 of a wing, opened in October, 
1924, the museum will now have a special building 
devoted entirely to American, decorative arts of 
the Colonial, Revolutionary, and Early Republican 
periods, including the woodwork of fifteen rooms 
representative -of various riods of American 
architecture along the Atlantic seaboard. 

A reference library and photographs are thea 
to the public and a collection of lantern: sli es, 
photographs, post cards, ete., is available, on 
terms, for lectures given east of the Mississippi. 
Me pe ee to copy objects in collections is granted 

th restrictions. A study room of textiles has 
been fitted up for the use of the collection of laces 
and textiles, and other study rooms are for the 


convenience of those who wish to study. 


MUSEUMS OF THE BROOKLYN INS 


The Central Museum (Brooklyn Museum) on 
Hastern Parkway and Washington Ave., the 
Children’s Museum in Bedford Park, the Depart- 
ment of Education with activities in the Academy 
of Music Building, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
adjoining the Museum, are under the general man- 
poo of the Trustees of the Brooklyn Institute 

_ of Arts and, Sciences, though each department 
has its own ‘director and Governing Committee. 
The Museum and the Botanic, Garden receive 
appropriations from the city for maintenance, but 
their collections are provided for entirely from 
private sources. The construction work is done 
through the Department of Parks and the bills 
are audited through this department. The new 
wing, sections F and G, of the Central Museum 
was finished in part in 1914. In June, 1923, the 


TITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


municipal Board of Estimate made an appropria- 
tion to complete it. The Hastern Parkway-Brook- 
lyn Museum station of the Interborough subway 
is directly in front of the Museum building. 
th) Rote Soria \ 
collection of paintings, sculpture, carvings, text' 
and other bette of art; artheedlogical ae 
cane relics and jewelry, Oriental o 
elu Japanese, Chinese and Hast Indian armor 
and ornaments, objec 
lite and legends, etic.; 
zoological collections, éspecially the fauna 
ie n’s Museum, the first established of 
its kind, aided by an influential Women’s Auxili- 
ary Committee, interests and instructs thousands 
of children through its lectures and nature clubs 
and its historical and natural history exhibits, 


minerals, 
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March 5, 1900, the Council of New York Uni- 
versity atteptea a gift of $100,000, afterward in- 
creased +0 $250,000, from a donor whose name was 
withheld, for the erection and completion on Uni- 
versity Heights, New York City; of a building to 
be called “The Hall of Fame for Great Amerftans.” 
A tema built in the fori of a terrace with 
superim colonnade connecting the Universit; 
ali of Philosophy with the Hall of Languages. oe 
the ground floor is 4 museum 200 feet long by 40 
féet wide, consisting of a corridor and six halls to 
ecu Mementoes of the names that are inscribed 
above. The colonnade over this is 600 feet long with 
provision for 150 panéls, edch about 2 feet by 6 feet; 
each to bear the namé of 4 famous American. 

Only pérsons who shall have been dead twenty- 
five or more years dre now éligible to be chosen. 
Fifteen classes of ¢itizeris were recommended for 
consideration, to wit: Authors and editors, business 
men, educators, Inventors, onaries and ex- 
plorers, philanthr and reformets, preachers an 
theologians, scientists, engineers and architects, law- 
yers and judges, musicians, painters and sculptors, 
physicians and surgeons, rulers and tesmen, 
soldiers and sailors, distingtished men and women 
outside the above classes. Fifty names were to be 
inscribed on the tablets 3h the beginning, and five 
additional names every fifth year thereafter, until 
the year 2000, when the 150 inscriptions will be 


eee. a ‘ 

: en and women now até adiiitted to one and 

the same all of Fame. : 

* The rules prescribed that the council. shall in- 
vite nominations from the public. Every nomina- 
tion seconded by 4 meéeimber of the University Senate 
shall be submitted! to an electorate of one hundred 
eminent citizens Selected by the senate. Executive 
office of the Hall of Fame is at No. 331 Madison 
Avenue New York. : 4 

~The hall was dedicated May 30; 1901, when 
twenty-six hational associations each unveiled one 
of the brotize tablets in thé colomnade. 

May 30, 1907, eleven new tablets were ufiveiled, 
orations being given by the Governors of New York 
and Massachusetts. 

May 21, 1921, twenty-six new tablets were un- 


veiled. 
' April 27, 1922; & sg gto bust of Gen. U. S. 
Grant was unveiled by Marshal Joffre of France. 

In May, 1922, busts were unveiled of Edgar Allan 
Poe, George Washington, Miss Maria Mitchell, 
Gilbert Stuart, and ark Hopkins. 

The busts of Robert Fulton and Horace Mann 
had been unvelled several years before. 

May 22, 1923, there were unveiled busts of R. W. 


ndian and 
THE HALL OF FAME. 
_ (Director, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson.) 

Emerson, H. W. Beecher, Frances B. Willard, U. 8. 


ork City-—Hall of Fame; 1 
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Grant _(permanent), R. BE. Lee, Alexander Hamilton, 
is AS eae ag a é 
n May 13, 1924, busts were unveiled of John 
Adams, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Samuel L. Clemens 
; : Peter Cooper, James B. Eads, 
op Henry, Andrew Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, 
- Morton, and Alice F. Palmer. 
THOSE ELECTED TO THE HALL OF FAME. 
Chosen in 1900—George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, 
Ulysses S. Grant, John Marshall; Thomas Jefferson, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Robert Fulton, Washington Irving, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Samuel F. B. Morse, David G. Farragut, 
Henry Clay, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, 
Robert BE. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, John 
J. Audubon, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, William 
E. Channing, Gilbert Stuart and Asa Gray. _ | 
Chosen in 1905—Johbn Quincy Adams, James 
Russell Lowell, William T. Sherman, James Madison, 
John G. Whittier, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, 
Maria Mitchell. . 
Chosen in 1910—Harriet Beecher Stowe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, James Fenimore 
Cooper, Phillips Brooks, William Cullen Bryant, 
Frances E. Willard, Andrew Jackson, George Ban- 
croft, John Lothrop Motley: “ie ‘ 
Chosen in 1915—Alexander Hamilton, Mark 
Hopkins, Francis Parkman, Louis Agassiz, Hlias 
Howe, Joseph Henry, Rufus Choate, Daniel Boone, 
Charlotte Cushman. y 3 
Chosen in 1920—Samuel L. Clemens _ (Mark 
Twain); James B. Hads, Patrick Henry, William 
T. G. Morton, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Roger 
Williams, Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Total to date—Fifty-six men, seven women. 
The next election to membership in the Hall of 
Han! will occur in 1925 when twelve names may be 
chosen. 


MEMORIAL TO ARTISTS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Distinet from the Hall of Fame but also under 
the aegis of New York University is the Pantheon 
of American Artists and Architects, a collection of 
busts in the rotunda of the Gould Memorial 
Library of the University. ‘ 

Nine of the sixteen busts are already in place— 
Carroll Beckwith, by George T. Brewster, George 
Inness by Scott Hartley, Clinton Ogilvie by Paul 
Bartlett, Frank Duveneck by Charles Grafly, Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul Bartlett, Augtistus Saint-Gaud 
by John Flanagan, J. Q. A. Ward by J. Q. A. ard, 

illiam M. Chase by Aibin Polasek, and He’ K. 
Brown by Henry K. Bush-Brown. 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


poet of Archer M. Eruiitington 
of the museum, which was lilt 
‘a cost of $250,000 and $100,000 for 

‘The fireproof limestone edifice was open 2 
15, 1922. ‘Three floors are devoted to exhibitio: 

rooms, which are open free to the public daily an 

Sundays. The a um has over 2,000,000 exhibits 
‘and can display but about one-quarter of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories; 
work and study rooms, which are open under suitable 
conditions to students. George . Heye, who 
founded the Museum and turned. over to it nearly 
half a million specimens, is the director, and Fr. W. 


the anthropolory jt the 4 
e 


Hodge, Reginald Pelharh Bolton, M. H. Saville, 
M. R. Gilmore, Dr. M. Raymond Harrington and 
Alanson Skinner aré among those. associated with 
the work. Individtal trustees have given im- 
portant special collections and financed field work. 
The Museum its inception twenty years ago. 
Tis sole alm i800 getberagerating aud clucldadine 
everyt use rating 4 elucidatin 
 hrtthre ‘bor! ines of the Wester: 
een constantly kept 


Hemisphere. d work has 


up. and in 1923 six major expeditions were at work. 
The 


publications and monographs of the Museum 
are notable. . 

The collections are especially rich in articles 
illustrative of the ethnology and archaeology of the 
Indians of the United States. Ecuador and Colombia 
and the West Indies have proved very fertile fields. 


HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The Miiseum and Library of the Hispanic Society 
‘of Ameriva occupies the central fireproof limestone 
puilding of the notable group on Broadway, between 
55th and 156th Streets, Manhattan, which New 
the farsighted public spirit. and 
M. Huntington. He is Presi- 
which he founded on May 18; 
ed ift January, 


{ Sunday and Monday... 
{ foundation provides for the } tab- 
lishment in the City of New_York public library 


be a link between the 


nis ese languages, li , 
istory. for the study of the Rotinaties wherein 


spe: king peo les. 
dnt of the study 


Spanish and Portuguese are or have been spoken 
languages. ’ 
In furtherance of these oo a rae Rp ie on 
ings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a lil 
of about 1b OOD Books was placed in the charge 0! 
the society in 1904. These varied collections have 
been increased and enriched so that, for example, 
the library now contains fo fewer than 100,000 
volumes, forming the most notable Hispanic library 
in America. _ Students have access to original docu- 
ments as well. ere: 
Though its home and hesaquarie are in America, 
the Yispanie ‘Sotiety is an international organiza- 
tion; its members, limited to 100, include specialists 
nd scholars of . Ra ML og have become 
nguished é Hispai ield. . ; 
sre 8 oa iiad held vera notable exhibitions, 
among thém those of the works of Sorolla, Zuloaga, 
rien Aig and Lope de Vega, 48 well as of collee- 
tions of sculpture, photogtaphs, prints, ete. 


Hispanic Museums. 509 


News-Letter,” beginning in 1704. 


_New Yor 


‘The New York Historical Society, founded. in 
1804, is open free to the public daily, 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M.; Sundays, 2-5 P. M., except July, August 


' and September, and on holidays 1 to 5 P. M. (ex- 
-cepting Christmas, New Yeay’s and July 4. Closed 


for the month of August for cleaning and repairs). 
The society has occupied since 1908 the building 
on Central. Park West between 76th and 77th 
Streets, completed and furnished by the society 
at a cost of $1,000,000, including the land. The 
home before that was on Second Avenue. It is 
supported by endowment funds and membership 
fees without aid from city or State. The society 


- maintains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 130,000 volumes and 150, 
pamphlets, newspapers, prints, maps and a large 


collection of manuscripts, all relating to American 
history. The newspaper collection numbers 5,386 
volumes, of which 3,181 were printed in this city 
and State. The earliest file being the “Boston 
The first news- 
paper printed in New York City was ‘‘The New 


ee York Gazette,” established in, 1725 by William 


Bradford, the first printer in the Colony of New 
York, The society's file of this paper begins with 
1730. The largest collection of New York City 
and State newspapers may be found here., The 
old New York prints cover the period from the 


earliest “View of the City,” published in 1651, 


to modern times, and is unrivalled in its complete 
ness by either private or public collections else- 


- where, among which may be mentioned The Burgis 


View of the City, 1717, of which only one other 


- copy is known; the Maverick View of Wall Street, 


about 1825, and the Tiebout Engraving of the 
City Hall on Wall Street. The maps include the 
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: Golden papers, De Peyster family papers, .ames — 


James Lyne survey of the city in 1731, published 
by William Bradford—the first engraved map of 
the city published—one of three known copies; 
the Dyckinck plan of 1755, the Ratzer map of 1767, 
and the commissioner’s map of 1811, besides a large 
collection of atlases and maps ofall periods. The 
more important manuscripts are the Cadwalader 


or % 
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Duane papers, Albert Gallatin. papers, General 
Horatio Gates papers, diary of Philip Hone, Rufus 
King papers, Lloyd f ly papers, Rutherford 
pay , and Lord Sterling papers. 5 7 

museum contains many relics of New York 
and American history, besides an Egyptian col- 
lectionof 3,000 objects, the first brought to America.: 
Three mummied bulls from the tombs are features, 
while every form of Egyptian art during the Old 
and Middle Kingdom and the Empire, 2900-1167 
B. C., is represented. The collection is especially 
rich in papyri. The society also possesses the 
Nineveh sculptures, presented in 1858 by the late 
James Lenox. Of local relics the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War, in this 
city, may be mentioned, as well as the remains of 
the famous equestrian statue of King George III., 
and the statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chat- 
Aa, champion of the American cause in Parlia- 
ment. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,000 
paintings, including old masters. Over 300 of 
the paintings are American portraits; George Wash- 
ington by Stuart, Peale and Durand, John Adams, 
Jo. Quincy Adams, Bayard family portraits, | 
Aaron Burr, Henry Clay, George and De Witt 
Clinton, John S. Copley by himself, De Peyster 
family: portraits, Hamilton ; Benjamin Franklin, 
Albert Gallatin, Fitz-Greene alleck, Alexander 
Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, John Jay, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lafayette, James Madison, Oliver H. 
Perry, Edgar Allan Poe, Red Jacket, Schuyler 
family portraits, Stuyvesant family portraits, Zach- 
ary Taylor, Daniel Webster and N. P. Willis. The 
society also possesses the original water color draw- 
ings made by John James Audubon for his “Birds 
of America”—460 beautifully executed pictures. 
Special exhibitions of the so¢iety’s collections are 
held from time to time to which the public is invited. 
Since the occupation of the present building in 
1908 the society’s treasures in art and literature 
have been exhibited and freely placed at the dis- 
posal of the public for its enjoyment, use and study. 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN (BRONX BOROUGH), 


_ The New York Botanical Garden occupies a 
reservation of nearly 400 acres of Bronx Park, 


_ north of Pelham Parkway. The tract includes the 


beautiful natural features of the valley of the Bronx 


_ River, its gorge, its waterfall and its rapids, and 


over 100 acres of natural woodland, including the 
famous Hemlock Forest, the most southern grove 
of hemlock spruce near the Atlantic Coast. The 
institution was chartered by the Legislature of 
New York, 1891, and the first reservation of 250 


 aeres was set aside by the city in 1895, and about 


140 acres were added by the city in 1915. The 
grounds and buildings are open to the public every 
day in the year without charge. 

_ Museum Building, situited a short distance 


from the Botanical Garden Station of the New 


York Central & Hudson River Railroad, has a 
frontage of 312 feet, is Italian Renaissance; front 


approach is ornamented by a bronze fountain by 


Carl F, Tefft and by terra cotta and marble fountains 
and seats: the vista lines are formed by fcur parallel 
lines of tulip trees. Three floors are devoted to 
public exhibits. 

There is a large public lecture hall in the base- 


ment of the museum building, in which free public 
lectures are given every Saturday afternoon from’ 
Spring until Autumn. The upper floor of the 
building contains the library of 34,000 volumes on 
botany, horticulture and related sciences, including 
eee Se ee the  aleoing ser con- 
epar an i specimens of 
Set all parts 8 the world, os ane 
portion of several rooms on the upper floor and 
comprises some 1,500,000 specimens. There are also 
laboratories equipped for research on the upper 
floor, to which properly qualified students of botany 
are admitted and instructed by one or another 
member of the garden staff. 


The Conservatories in [ 
Ceathant tea clude two ranges in 


shrubs, trees, 
include flowering displays 
in season of tulips, narcissi, lilacs, irises, rhodo- 
dendrons, peonies, roses, lilies, gladioli and 


e 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC CARDEN. 


. The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, located between 
Eastern Parkway and Empire Roulevard and 
Flatbush and Washington Avenues, was opened 
to the public on Linnaeus's birthday, May 13, 
1911. The Garden comprises about 50 acres of 
Jand, on which are located the various plantations, 
the conservatories, the laboratory building, and the 
children's building. The object of the Garden is 
the advancement and diffusion of a knowledge 
and love of plants, and its special aim is to be of 
service to the local community: The grounds are 
open free to the public daily. The garden is sup- 
ported, in part only, by the city. 

The Native Wild Flower Garden contains about 
900 species that grow without cultivation within 
100 miles of New York City; the Rock Garden 
contains over 600 species of alpine and other rock- 
loving plants; the Japanese Garden has been pro- 
nounced the most pertecs specimen of that kind of 
garden in any public park in America; the general 
Systematic Garden, chiefly of European herbs and 
shrubs, occupies the central portion of the grounds; 
the Ecological Garden illustrates the relation of 


plants to various factors of environment, 

water, light, gravity, insects, etc. The Iris Gander 

et Moe ee pg Oe oe Children’s Garden, 
to) or ¢ i 

end of the grounds. A lib Ute ge 
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gardening is open free to 
also the herbarium of over ne 


Hlustrated lectures and occasional exhibits are also 


open free. The Conservatories contain a 
tion of tropical and sub-tropi ding 
those used for food, fibre, ait oe 
D 3 
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New York City—Aquarium; Zoo; Pension Law. 
THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY 
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PARK. 


(By Charles H. Townsend, Director.) 


The Aquarium Building was erected in 1807 by 
the United States Government as a fort, ealled 
West Battery, and after the war of 1812 was called 
Castle Clinton. It had a battery of thirty guns; 
the embrasures for which still remain in thé outer 
wall, which is nine feet thick. The old ammuni- 
tion rooms ate surrounded with walls of masonry 

n feet thick. In 1823 the building was ceded 
by Congress to the City of New York and used 
as a place of amusement called Castle Garden, 
which had a seating capacity of 6,000. It was 
connected with Battery Park by a bridge, the inter- 
vening space having since been filled in. Gen. 

Lafayette was received here in 1824; President 
Jackson in 1832; President Tyler in 1843; Louis 
Kossuth in. 1851. Prof. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph, démonstrated here in 1835 the use of 
the Morse telegraphic code. 

Jenny Lind began singing here in 1850 under 
the management of P. T. Barnum. Among other 
notables received here were President Van Buren 
and the Prince of Wales. The building was used 
as a landing place for immigrants from 1855 to 
1890, during which period 7,690,606 immigrants 
. passed through its doors. : : 

Then, for several years, the historic old structure 
was in ‘process of repair for the use of the Aquarium, 
which was opened by the city on Dec _10; 1896; 
and on Noy. 1, 1902, its management was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Parks to the New 
York Zoologieal Society, a private scientific asso- 
ciation with a membership of over 2,700. ; 

The Aquarium is reached by all elevated, surface 
and subway lines running to South. Ferry. The 
building is open, free, every day in the year. 
The hours for visitors are: 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 


April-September; 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., October- 
eae The attendance exceeds 2,000,000 visitors 
r. 

The New York Aquarium {s the largest in the 
world and contains a greater ntimber- of species 
and of specimens than any other. It has 7 large 
floor pools, 94 large wail tanks and 30 smaller 
tanks. There are algo 26 reserve tanks containing 
specimens not on exhibition The building 
circular in form, with a diameter of 205 feet. The 
largest pool is 37 feet in diameter and 7 feet deep. 
During 1924 the space available for exhibits wii 
be increased one-fifth. The exhibits include fishes, 
turtles, crocodilians, frogs, salamanders, marine 
mammals and invertebrates, and are both northern 
and tropical in character. There are usually about 
200 species of fishes and other aquatic vertebrates 
on exhibition. The total number of specimens, 
exclusive of invertebrates and -young fry in the 
hatchery, varies from 6,000 to 7,000. ; 

The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly from three to eight mil- 
lions of young food and game fishes, which are 
afterward deposited in New York State waters. 
The Aguarium is equipped for heat: Sea water 
for tropical fishes in winter, and hag a refrigerating 
plant for cooling fresh water in summer. Flowing 
fresh water is supplied from the city water system, 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 
of salt water daily. The pumps run day and night. 
The salt_water tanks are supplied from a reservoir _ 
holding 100,000 gallons of pure stored sea water. 
This water, originally brought im by Steamer, is 
used as a ‘‘closed circulation,” the water being 
pumped through the exhibition tanks, falling thence 
through sand filters back to the reservoir. It hap 
been in continuous circulation since 1908. 


NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZQO), 
(By W. T. Hornaday, the Director.) 


The New York Zoological Park was founded in 
1895 by the New York Zoological Society, a scien- 
tific corporation. The park was formally opened 
Noy. 9; 1899. The grounds, many of the buildings, 
and an annual maintenance fund are. provided by 
the city. The remainder of the buildings and the 
animal collections are furnished by the society, 
which is also charged with the direct management 
of the park. ‘ 

The Zoological Park is free to the public on all 
days of the week except Mondays and Thursdays. 
Should Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, 
admission to the Zoological Park is free. The 
opening and closing hours are 10 A. M. until one- 
half hour before sunset. On pay days admission 
for adults is 25 cents, and for children under twelve 
years, 15 cents. The park embraces a tract of 
264 acres. It contains thirty-five acres of water, 
and its land consists of heavy forest, open forest 
and meadow glades, in about equal proportions. 
The eS Bi ppout one mile long and three-fifths 
of a mile wide. 

The principal buildings are the Blephant, Lion, 
Primate; Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 
Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, and the Aquatic 
Bird House The principal-open-air inclosures are 
the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, Pheasant Aviary, the 
Eagle and Vulture Aviary, Wolf and Fox Dens, 
Burrowing and Rodent Quarters, Beaver Pond, 
Duck Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and Mountain Sheep 
Hill. The most valuable and important mammal 
collections dre the apes, baboons and monkeys, 
the lions, tigers and leopards, the zebra and wild 
‘horse collection; the antelopes and deer; the_ bears, 
and the huge Specimens in the Elephant House, 
comprising elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotami. 
- The collection of living birds in the Zoological Park 


is the largest and most varied to be found any- 
where in the world. The collection of birds of 
paradise, includitig the rare bluebird of paradise, 
and the collections of parrots, parakeets and lories 
easily rank among the finest of their kind. 

On May 25, 1922, the National Collection of 
heads and horns, for which a special museum build- 
ing had been erected by the gifts of ten members 
of the Zoological Society, was dedicated and opened 
to the public. This collection is now displayed 
free to the public ‘in memory of the vanishin 
big game of the world.” Both the collection an 
the building to contain it are quite unique and the 
aot ae is almost complete for all the hoofed, 

orned and tusked animal species of the world. 
The total value of ‘the building and collection is 
More than $500,000. . 

In 1924 the census of the collections in the park 
was 553 mammals representing 198 species; 2,246 
birds of 773 species; and 553 reptiles and amphib- 
jans, representing 93 spécies. Total number 
specimens, 3,352;. total number of species, 1,08 
The attendance of visitors for 1922 was 2,395,120. 

Routes to the Zoological Park—Automobiles— * 
Lenox Avenue north to 145th Street; across Harlem 
River to 149th Street, continuing to top of hill, 
turn left at Mott Avenue; thence north along Franz 
Sigel Park to Grand Boulevard and Concourse; 
thence along Grand Boulevard and Concourse 
for about two miles to Fordham Road; thence to 
the right and continuing to the park. Swubway— 
Seventh Avenue Division, Bronx Park train to 
end of the line at 180th Street and Boston Road 
entrance to the Zoological Park. Lexington Ave- 
nue Division, Bast 180th Street train to 177th 
Street and change to Bronx Park train to end of 
line at 180th Street. Vs 


NEW YORK CITY PENSION LAW. 


(1) Annuity savings fu 
_ Annuity reserve fund, (3) Contingent reserve fund, 
(4) Pension reserve fund, (5) Pension fund. 
 - ‘Peachers, policemen, firemen and street-cleaners do 
not enter into this system, as they have their own. 
Among the provisions of this Jaw are life insur- 
ance protection equal to the last six months’ pay 
of the employee, disability insurance protection of 
from one-quarter to one-half of the salary any time | 
after completing ten years of service and paying, 


as long as the disability continues, a three-quarter 
ba pension if the employee is disabled in the per- 
ormance of duty, a half-pay pension to the de- 
pendents with return in cash of all contributions 
at 4 per cent per annum if the employee is killed 
in the performance of duty, retirement on demarid 
after the ages of fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty, 
on a benefit proportioned to length of service and 
amount of compensation. ; 

The city pays for all of these benefits except 
one-half net the cost of service or superannuation 
retirement benefit on account of service during 
thembership in the fund. The city also pays the 
entire cost. of the benefits allowed by reason of 
service rendered prior to Oct. 1, 420. The amount 
¥ ane. aglny paid ato the pension fund is from 
8 © 8.30 per cent. - 

a 95,000 ON CITY. PAY ROLL. 

There are approximately 95,000 officials and 
employees in the service,of the City of New York. 
Salaries and wages in 1923 totaled $185,000,000 


HOSPITALS IN : MANHATEANGE BRONX AND. RICHMOND BOROUGH 


A. 8. Ps. AY Shelter and Hospital, Ave. A and 
24th St. 


- American Veterinary Hospital, 141 W. 54th St. 


. Beth David Hospital, 


_Children’s Clinic (Department of Health): 


Bloomingdale Hospital 


Army, U. S. Hospital and Institution for care of 

wri and disabled soldiers, relngebedce Road 
Sedgwick Ave. (formerly the R. C. Orphan 

ene Pas 

Babies’ Hospital, 135 E. 55th St. 

Beekman St. Hospital, Beekman and Water Sts. 

Bellevue Hospital, First Ave. and E. 26th St. 

1824 Lexington Ave. 

Beth Israel Hospital, Jefferson and Cherry Sts. 

Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals, 410 E. 38th_St. 

for the Insane. White 
Plains, N. Y.; Office, 8 W. 16th St. 

Booth Memorial Hospital, 314 E. 15th St. 

Broad Street Hospital, 129 Broad St. 

Bronx Eye and Ear Infirmary, 459 E. 141st St. 

Bronx Hospital and. Dispensary, 1385 Fulton Ave. 

Bronx Jewish Maternity Hosp., 1525 Wash. Ave. 

Bronx Maternity Hospital, 166th St. and Grand 


-_ Concourse. 
Central and Neurological Hospital, Welfare (Black- 
well’s) Island. . 
Central Islip State Hospital. (Insane), Central 
lip, L. I.; office, 30 E. 42d St. 


Man- 
hattan—Gouverneur Slip (Eye). Pleasant Ave. 
and 118th St. (Eye, Nose and Throat). 449 


E. 121st St. (Dental, Eye). P. S. 144, Hester 

>» -P. S. 21, 222. Mott. St. 
(Bye). Bronx—580 E. 169th St. (Dental, Eye, 
Sate and Throat). Richmond—689 Bay St., 
itapleton. 


City B Hospital, Blackwell's (Welfare) Island. 


of Dental and ae Surgery of New York, 
ary, 302 E. 35th 


College 
Inf 


Columbus Hospital, 226 E ‘20th St.; extension at 


Edgecombe Ave. and 163d St. 
Community Hospital, 19 W. 101st St. 


Cornell University Medical College, First Ave. and 


Y Ht Haren Hospitals, foot E. 
ay 


St. 
Dispensary for Animals, A. S. P. C. A., Avenue A 
and 24th St. 
Emergency Relief Station eee <a and Metro- 
th Ave. Hospital, at 105th St. 
First Field Hospital, 56 W. 66th St. 
Floating Hospital, St. John’s Guild; office, 


103 
Park Ave. 


- Blower Hospital, Eastern Boulevard and EF. 163d St. 


Fordham Hospital, Crotona Ave. and Southern 
Boulevard. 

French ge nteng 450 W. 34th St. 

poe Hospital and Dispensary (now called 
x Hill Hospital), Park Ave. and 77th St. 

wee Gainartan. Dispensary, 75 Essex St. 

Gouverneur Hospital, Poeei te Slip and Front St. 

Grace Dispensary, 414 E. h St. 


Harlem Dispensary, 108 E Aesth St. 


Harlem Eye, Ear and Throat Infirmary, 


2 
Lexington Ave. mee 


5 Harlem Hospital, Lenox Ave. and 136th St. 


. 


(ea ane Eye Hospital, Tenth 
Hospital and House of Rest for Consumptives, 


‘Herman eae 


Inwood, N. Y. C.; office, 59 E. 59th St. 
Hospital tor Contagious Eye Diseases, Pleasant 
Ave. and 118th 


Hipep oF ae ateifies and Joint Diseases, 1919 
ison Ave. 
Host pital for Incurables, City Home for Aged and 
Thtir irm. Blackwell's (Welfare) Island. = 


‘Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d St. 


House of the Annunciation for Crippled and In- 
curable Children, Broadway and 155th St. 

House of Calvary (cancer, lupus, etc.), Featherbed 
Lane and Macomb’s Road. 

Hudson Street Hospital, 67 Hudson St. (U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, No. 70). 

Soe Hospital, 83d St. and East River. 

Jewish Maternity Hospital, 270 East Broadway. 

aa ag al Hospital, Dyckman St. and River 


Kings Park State prey iiah office, 30 E. 42d St. 
ee ome Hospital, Amsterdam Ave. and 131st 


‘Lebanon Hospital, Westchester, 


Cauldwell id 
Trinity Aves. = 


HOSPITALS IN BROOKLYN 

Bethany Deaconesses’ and Hospital Society Hos- 
pital, St. Nicholas Ave. and Bleecker St. 
Bradford Street Hospital, 113 Bradford St. 


Brooklyn Eastern ee Homoeopathic Dis- 
. pensary, 194 S. 3d S 


Brooklyn Eye and Ear pare 94 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn Hospital, Raymond St. and De Kalb Ave. 


ee Hill a a and Park Aves, 


76th and 77th 


Canes Hospital ac Pram, E. 141st St. and Con-~ Bi 


cord Ave. a 
Louisa Minturn Hos ital, foot E. 16th St. 
Lutheran Hospital, Convent Ave. and 144th St. 


Lying-in Hospital, Second Ave., 17th and 18th be 
M 


anhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 210 E. ae St, 
ee Maternity and Dispensary, 327 E. 


Manhattan State Hospital (Insane), Ward's Island 
office, 30 E. 42d St. 

Manhattan White Cross Hospital, 72 W. 50th St, 

Marine Hospital, Stapleton, 8. I. Office in Barge 
Office, Manhattan. 

Memorial Hospital (cancer), Central Park West 
and 106th St. 

Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell's le Island. 

Metropolitan Throat ee ee, W. 34th St. 

Midtown Hospital, 229 E. h St. 

Misericordia Hospital, 531 EB ‘Seth St. 

Montefiore Home and Hospital for Chronic Dis- 
eases, Gun Hill Road, near Jerome Ave. 

Mount Sinai Hospital, Fifth Ave. and’ 100th St. 

New York Children’s ‘Hospital, Randall's Island. 

Sp Au College of Dentistry, Infirmary, 205 E. 

St. 


New York Dispensary, 34 Spring- St. 

New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, Second Ave. 
and 13th St. > 

New York Foundling pe a vant 175 E. 68th St. 

New York Hospital, 8 W. 16th St. 

New Pay a for roman and Children, 321 

- 15t s 

New York Neurological Institute, 149 E. 67th St. 

New York Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Amster- 
dam Ave. and 61st St. 

New York Ophthalmic Hospital, 201 E. 23d St. 

New York Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hospital, 
426 E. 59th St. 

New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, 
345 W. 50th St. 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital, Second Ave. and 20th St. 

New York Skin and Cancer Hospital, Second Ave. 
and 19th St. 

New York Veterinary Hospital, 120 W. 25th St. 

New York Women's League for Animals, Hospital 
and Dispensary, 350 Lafayette St. 


North Eastern Dispensary, 222 E. 59th St. 


North Western Dispensary, Ninth Ave. and 36th St. 

Baht Sd Dispensary, Waverley Place and Christo- 
pher St. 

Pasteur Institute, Inc., 348 W. 22d St. 

People’s Hospital, 203 Second Ave. 

Presbyterian Hospital, Madison Ave., between 70th 
and 71st Sts. 

Reconstruction (absorbed De Milt Dispensary and 
Park Hospital), 100th St. and Central Park West. 

pee Hospital, North Brother Island, East 


Rive 

Rocketellee Institute for Medical Research Hos- 
pital, Avenue A and 66th St. 

Roosevelt Hos ital, Ninth Ave. and 59th St. 

St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital, ane BE. 17th St. 

t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 130 E. 69th S' 

. Blizabeth's Hospital, 415 W. 51st “i 

. Francis's Hospital, Brook Ave. aa E. 142d St. 

. Joseph’s Hospital, Brook Ave. corner E. 142d St. 

. Luke’s Hospital, ‘Amsterdam hee and 113th St. 

. Mark’s Hospital, 177 Second 

Peat aly Free Hospital for Ghildron, 405 W. 34th 


St. Vincent's Hospital, Seventh Ave. rig 12th St. 


SHHCE Pa and" SipGrncts neapier Pee 

rle' ‘ever ani theria Hos, 

ane Behn hale eal Ae 

Se: capital of St. John's New Dorp, 
Ss. 103 Park Ave. oe 

Sea view Hospital, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 


Seton Hospital, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway (tuber — 


culosis). 
Sloane Hospital for Women, 447 W. 59th St. . 
Staten Island Hospital, New Brighton, S. I. 


UR Ng ryt of the Bronx, Valentine Ave. and : 


Vanderbilt Clinic, Amsterdam Ave. and 60th St. 
an Parker and Reception Hospital, foot of E. 


Womumnte ‘Hospital, 141 W. 109th St. 
AND QUEENS BOROUGHS. : 
pee Nursery and Infants’ Hospital, 396 Herki- 


Brownsville and East New York Hospital, Rockaway 
Parkway and Avenue A. 

pices Soa East Brooklyn Dispensary, Myrtle 
and Lew: 

Bushwick Hospital, Howard and Putnam Ay 

Caledonian Hospital, 53 Woodruff Ave. ve 


60tE 


a) 
S 


at 


eee eee 


mete nt 


| 


Coney Isiatid Hosp., Ocean oe ios Ave. Z. 


7 Pr ‘Throats I 
o t 5 Fis : Brookl a 30 B 
Bordugh—974 ra jaaee ee m8 


Cumberland, Auburn Pl. and No. Portland Ave. 

Flushing Hospital, Parsons & Forest Aves., Flushing. 

Gtesiipotirt Hospital, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 

Harbor ae Bub iat and 23d Aves. 

Holy pore ae 155 Deati St. 

House of St. Giles bs Cripple, Brooklyn Ave. and 
President St. 

Jamaica H 1, New i: Ave., Jamaica, L. I. 

Jewish Hospital, ‘Ci St. Mark's Ave. 

Kings County, Clarks “ Ave:, near Albany Ave. 

Kingston Ave. Hospital (contagious diseases), at 
Fenimore St. 

Long Island Coéilege H6sp., Henty and Amity Sts. 

Long Island State (ifigane), Clarkson St. and 
Albany Ave. 

Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 

Mary Immaculate Hospital, Shelton Ave., Jamatea. 


ASYLUMS AND HOMES IN 


American Femalé Guardian Society and Home for 
the Friendless, 936 Woodycrest Ave. 
ciation for the Relief of Respectable, Aged and 
gent Females, Amsterdam Ave. oa af 4th St. 
Sete a Home for the Aged, 116 E. 68th 
Abraham Home (for Incurablés), bids Allefton 


Sisters’ Home, 378_E. Tremont Ave. 
td bios for Indigent, Weltate (Blackwell's) 


Catholic tome spires tot eee Children, 
ee bn 2d St 
1i¢ Centre for Blind, 221 fh. 


Cat! 9th_St. 
Catholic Goes for the ‘Blind. stot se and East- 
poe. Ro; 
Asylum, office, 24 EB. 52d 
Cathotte Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. Sits. Office 
and pe hotige, 415 Broome St. 
Eni fi Adoption Nursery, 2100 Lexington #5, 
en’s Aid Society, Nps ghirt ee . 22d 
; Emergency Sheltet, 307 E. 12th St 
cuildrens Clearing Buredit 24 ‘pg. 59th St. 
City Home for the Aged arid Infitm, W ee oe 
oe e Hirsch Home for Working Girls, 225 E. 
sear Orphan Asylum, “Palisade Ave. and W. 


h St. 
Dattach f Home fof Crippled Children; 369 E. Mosholu 


Daughtets of Jacob, 301 E. Broadw: 

Dominican Hoine for Working Girls, 507 E. 71st St. 

Dominican rage 3 Home for Working Girls, 207 
E. 71st S 


Sy ee Creche (Englewood, N. J.), office 105 ¥. 
iS) 


Elizabeth Home for Girls, 307 E. 1 

Five Points House of Industry, = ae 23d St. 
Florence Crittenden Home, 427 W 

Freedman (Andrew) Home for iat aad ‘women 


who have lost their oar Grand Coricourse, 
between 165th and 166th S 
French Home for Young Women, 341 W. i St. 


Halt arta snk roe ig amt ine St. 

Daughters srael 

eae est Asylum, Gihomny Ave. and Kings- 
bri 

Hewes Orph Pe lum, Amsterdam Ave. and 138th 
St.; Friendly age e, 545 W. 159th St. 

Hebrew Immigrant Shelter, 229 E. Broadway. 

Hebrew Sheltéring and Immigrant Aid Society, 
425 ier: Se St. 

Hebrew Guardian eh eee 
Asylum ance, 70 W. 145th 

Home Pog the Aged (Little sisterd of the Poor), 
213 EB. 70th St.; 185 W. 106th St.; Belmont Ave. 
and 183d St. 

Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 W. 105th 


St. 
Home for Destitute Blirid, Grand Concourse and 
_ Kingsbridge Road. 
ome for Incursbles, Third Ave. and 182d St. 
tome for Old Men and Aged cane, Amsterdam 
_ Ave. afd 112th St. 
Butt ote Sons and Daughters ‘oe Israel, 232 
Oth 


Isaac T., Home, 110 Second Ave. 


eas oe a ie of Calvary, Featherbed Lane and Macotnb’s 


at 

House of the Good Shepherd, 90th St. and East 
er. 

House | = Bes the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 


Con 
House ot the the Holy Family, rails bins Ave. 


House of Reftige, Randall's 


| Mrethoaist Bpisco Seventh Ave. and 7th St. 
Naval Hospital, me Ave: , foot Ryerson St. 


Neponsit Béach (¢ puidren), “i i ockaway  Bouch. 
ve, an 


ty bei Hospital, 

, Reck, Carson C., Memorial, Crowti St. & Albatiy Ave. 

| Prospect Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’s 
ace. 

St. Anthony’s Hospital, Woodhaven. 
St. Catherine's, Bushwick Ave. fi 
John's H tal, Atlantic ahd Albany Aves. 

St. John's, L. I. City, 12th St. and Jackson Ave. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital,’ Central Ave., Far Rockaway. 
St. Mary’s, St. Mark's Ave., Near Rochester Ave. 
St. Mary’s, Ray St. and Shelton Ave., Jamaica. 

St. Peter's, Henry, Congress and Warren Sts. 
Samaritan Hospital, Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
Seaside Hospital for Babies, Surf Ave. and 218t St., 


Coney Island. 
Swedish Hospital, Rogers Ave. and Sterling Place. 
Trinity Hospital, 1835 Hast New York Ave 

United Israel-Zion Hospital, 10th Ave. and 48th St.” 
Victory Memorial Hospital, 7th Ave. and 92d St. 


Wyckoff Hghts., St. Nicholas Ave., Stanhope St. 


Ten Eyck St. 


MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 


Howard Oe and Homie for Little Wanderers, 


225 E. 
Hungarian Iminigrafits’ Homé, 32 Pearl St. 
Institution jor the Improvéd_ Instruction of Deat 
Mutes, xington Ave. and 67th St. 
Institution of Mercy, Madison Ave. atid 8st St. 
Isabella Heimath, Amsterdam Ave. and 190th St. 
Israel Orphan Asyliim, 274 Second St. 
Jeanne d’Are Home for Fretich Girls, 251 W. 24th St. 


e & Watts Orphan Asylum, Hawthorte Ave., - 


onkers, near city line; office, 262 Greene St. 

Letchworth Village (office), .7. Wall St. 

ar kee ian and Home, Concord Ave. and 

Little ag tare of the Poor, 135 W. 136th St.; 213 B. 
70th St.; 183d St. and Belmont Ave. 

Manhattan State Hospital (Insane Asylutti), Ward's 

an 

Methodist Me ey He Church Home, Amsterdam 
Ave. and 

Milbank Memorial Home, 24 W. 12th St. 

Montefiore Home and Hogpital, Gun writ Road, 
near Jerome Ave. 

Municipal fotem House, 432 B. 25th 8 

Newsboys’ ging House (Brace SF acta, 224, 
William St. 

New York Infant Asylum, 161 W. 61st S 

New York Institute for the Education of ‘the. Blind, 
412 Ninth Ave. 

New York Institute for the Instruction of the Deat 
and Dumb, Ft. Washingtoh Ave. and W. 163d 

Odd Feéllows’_Home,. Unionport. 

Old_ Ladies’ Homé, Amsterdam Aye. and 104th St. 

Orphans’ Home arid Asylum Re the P. E. Church, 
Convent Ave. and 135th S 

Peabody Home for Aged ma Indigent Women, 
2064 Boston Road. 

Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, 49 E. 73d St. 

—— Dear ae Orphan Asylum, Ft. Washington Ave. 


St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, ote 5th pe 

St. Joseph's Home for the Aged 15t' 

8t. J aA mi a for Destitute Chllaren Lite gk, 
N. ouse of Reception, 12 W 

St. Joseph 8 Institute od Deat Mitten astern 
Boulevard, Throgg’s Nec 

ig Ly aah Ss Home for Aged Wwonidh, Broadway and 

St. Matearet’ § Home for Working eda 603 Walton 


St. Philip's Homie for Indiistrious Working Boys, 
417 Broome St. 

St. Rose’s Free Home for Incurable Cancer, 71 
Jackson St. 

Salvation Army. National Headquarters, 120 W. 
14th St; Pee Homes for Men, 533 W. 
48th St. and 229 BH. 120th St.; Rescue Home 
MP Rp Women, 318 E. 15th St.; Hotel for 

de het ekg Hotel), 225 Bowery; Shelter for 

: Fothe ess Women, 243 Bowery. 

Séamen’s Church Institute, 25 South St. 

Sea View Farms, Staten Island. 

Sevilla Home for Children, Hunts Poin 

Sheltering Arms, Amsterdam Ave. and 129th St. 

Society for Prevention Cruelty to Children (Heck- 

scher Fouridation), 5th Ave., 104th to 105th 
pis ieee St. and Bolton Road (Inwood), 355 
HC od Aid Sociéty, 25 W. 43d St.; 465 Lexington 


Let et Prevenitorium for Children (office), 105 
aa tae Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 


th St. 
Webb’s Academy and Home for Sa 
Sedgwick Ave. or ati 138th St. 


x 
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anarenesi fede ane’ each Sunday, it is 

more than a 

bdo, at least, are strangers visiting the metropolis.. 
. MANHA 


. Catholic), Fif 
of St. Jo 
located on W. 111th St., between ‘Amsterdam and 
Morningside Aves.; and St. Nicholas (Greek Orth- 
- odox), located at 1 E. 97th St., near Fifth Ave. 
inations, follow: 
and Seventh Aves.; Central, 92d St., and Amster- 
dam Ave.; Fifth Ave., formerly at 8 W. 46th St., 
and now pamed First Park Ave. Baptist_Church, 
situated at Park Ave. and 64th St.; the First, W. 
- 79th St., corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 55 
Washingto’ 
E. 31st St.; Metropolitan, W. ib 
‘Ave., and the Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 
“Phe Hellenic Eastern Christian Orthodox Church 
. of the Holy Trinity is on E. 72d St., near 3d Ave. 
St.; and the Second, 10 W. 


56th St.; and Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th 


St., near Columbus Ave. 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Orthodox), 


Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall; 
_ 5th Ave. and 76th St.; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. 
. Lutheran—aAdvent, 


and E, 88th St 


_ Scotch, Central Park West and 96th S 


Ave.; “Little Church Around the Corner’ (Trans- 


_Ave. and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 2d 


120th St 


res 
- New 


LEADING CHURCHES IN T 

York there are over 1,600 
arent estimated, 
lion worshippers, of which 100,- 


In the City 0 


TTAN. - 
are three cathedrals: St. Patrick's (Roman 
ahshien 2 th Ave. and 50th St.; the Cathedral 
hn the Divine (Protestant Episcopal). 


The leading houses of worship, by chief denom- 
between Sixth 


Baptist—Calvary, W. 57th St., 


n Sq., So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. 
“i 128th St. and 7th 


127th St. - 


Christian Science  (Ghurch of Christ, 
Scientist)—First, Central so Re and 96th 


Congregational — Tabernacle, Broadway and 


Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 
Friends’ (Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 


144 B. 20th St. 

_ Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 
Shearith Israel, 
Central Park West and 70th St.; Temple Beth-El, 
and 43d St. 

Broadway and 93d _St.; 
Grace, 123 W. 71st St.; Holy Trinity, Central Park 
West and 65th St.; and Immanuel, Lexington Ave. 


. Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 129th St. and 
7th Ave.; Church of All Nations, 9 2d Ave.; Grace, 
131 W. 104th St.; John St., 44 John St.; Madison 
Ave., at E. 60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 58 7th 
Ave.; St. Andrews, 126 W. 76th St.; St. Paul's, 
West End Ave. and 86th St.; and Union, W. 48th 
St., near Broadway. 

Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. and 37th St; 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Madison Ave. 
and 57th St.; Fifth Ave., at 55th St. First, 5th 
‘Ave. and 11th St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 
91st St.; Madison Ave., at 73d St.; Park Ave., at 
E. 85th St.; Rutgers, Broadway and eS 73d St. 

Protestant Episcopal—aAscension, 5th Ave. and 
10th St.; Christ Church, Broadway and 71st St. 
Epiphany, 259 Lexington Ave.; Grace, Broadway 
and 10th St.; Heavenly Rest, 551 5th Ave.; Holy 
Trinity, 316 EK. 88th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison 


figuration), 5 E. 29th St.; St. Andrew’s, 127th St., 
near 5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew’s, Park Ave. and 
52d St.; St. George's, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. James's, 
Madison Ave. and 7ist St.; St. Luke's, Convent 


Ave, and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway 
and Vesey St.; St. Thomas's, 5th Ave. and 53d 
$t.; Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St. 
Reformed Church in America—Marble (Col- 
legiate, 5th Ave. and 29th St.; St. Nicholas (Col- 
legiate), 5th Ave. and 48th St.; West End (Collegi- 
oe. West End Ave. and 77th St, 
oman Catholic—<Ascension, 107th St., near 
Broadway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.; Notre 
Dame, Morningside Drive and 114th St.; St. Agnes’s, 
148 W. 43d St.; St. Andrew's, Duane St. and City 
Hall Place; St. Brigid's, 123 Ave. B; St. Cyril, St. 
Mark's Pl; St. Francis Xavier, 42 W. 16th St.; 
St. Ignatius Loyola's, Park Ave. and EB. 84th St.; 
St. Leo's, 11 BE. 28th St.; St. Patrick's, Mott and 
Prince Sts.; St, Paul the Apostle’s, Columbus Ave. 
and W. 60th St.; St. Peter’s, 20 Barclay St. 
Seventh Day Adventist—First, Lenox Ave. and 


Unitarian—aAll Souls’, 4th Ave. ond 20th St.; 
and the Community Church, 61 BE. 34th St. 
Universalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 
Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.; Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. 91st 


St.; Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 


York City—Leading 


HE CITY OF NEW YORK Bah ee 
Wighth Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Taber- — 
sacle 44th St. and 8th Ave. Labor Temple, 2d 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne Mission, 
216 W. 35th St.; McAuley’s Water St. Mission, — 
316 Water St-; New Church (Swedenborgian), 35th 
St., near Park Ave.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 210 W. 
14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 325 W. 
59th St.; Salvation Army (see Index); Seamen's |» 
Christian Association, 399 West_St.; Seventh Day — 
Christian, 151 W. 125th St.; Society of Ethical 
Gulture, 2 W. 64th St.; Temple of International 
Bible Students’ Ass'n, Inc., 22 W. 63d St.;_ Theo- 
sophical Society, 25 W. 45th St.; Vedanta Society, 
236 Central Park West; Volunteers. of America 


(see Index). 
BROOKLYN. - 

Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave., 
at Lincoln Pl.; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave.; 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. 5 

Christian Scientist—First, New York Ave. and 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central, Hancock St., near 
Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at Lafayette <Ave.; 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and BE, 18th St.; Pilgrims, 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange St., 
near Hicks St.; South. Epemaens and Court Sts.; 
St. Paul’s, New York Ave. and Sterling Pl.; Tomp- 


Ave., at McDonough St. ah ' 
Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
110  Schermerhorn St.; 


Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite), 

(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves, 

Jewish—Beth-El, 12th Ave.,and 4ist St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
Sti; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt Sts.; People’s Temple,*Bay P’kway and 
85th St.; Temple Israel, Bedford and Lafayette Aves. 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Lenox Rd. and 
Flatbush Ave.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s, Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Zion, Henry St., near Clark St. 3 

Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John's Pl.; Hanson 
Pl, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave., at Dean St.; 
Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby Aves.; Summer- | 
field, Washington and Greene Aves. 

He Methodist—(Primitive), Park Pl., near Nostrand 
ve. 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John's 
Pl; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 
Westminster, Clinton St. and Ist Pl. 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. Bartholomew’s, Pagific .St., near 
Bedford Ave.; St. James's, Lafayette Ave. and St: 
James Pl.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.. 
St. Luke’s Clinton Ave., near Fulton St.; St. Paul's, — 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, 
Clermont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer 8t.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Heights, Pierre- 
pont St., near Henry St.; Old First, 7th Ave. and 
Carroll St. 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 

ect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 

urdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn 8t., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves.; St. 
Agnes’s, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine's, 
6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles Borromeo, — 
Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St. Francis Xavier's, 
6th Ave. and Carroll Si.; St. James Pro-Cathedral, 
Jay and Chapel Sts.; St. John the Baptist’s, 
Willoughby Ave., near Lewis Ave.; Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Wythe Ave., near So. 2d St.; St. Saviour’s, 
a tee any. ot tae “ : 

wedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusale: 
ae AG ae Pegg ES . a Vi 

nitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Pl; Second, Clinton and Co: 

Universalist—All Souls’, 
Aves. 
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Bering 2 ag CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
__ ‘The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
on Morningside Heights in the City and Diocese 
_- of New York, in its presefit urifinished condition, 
represents an outlay of $5,311,538 and fifty years 


- of preparation and planning. in about ten years 

_ More when, if the work of construction continu 
steadily, it will be complete, the cost of the Cathedral 
proper, exclusive of the many buildings in the Close, 
will have mounted to about four times the present 
outlay, or $20,000,000. The grounds cost $884,315; 
the foundation, $319,989; nave foundation, $375,- 
973; choir and crossing, $2,201,859; chapels, $1,250,- 
000; choir school, $166,000, and deanery, $113,402. 

Work was resumed in May, 1924, whet the build- 

ing of a baptistry, the gift of the Van Stuyvesant 
family of New York, was begun. It will cost 
$250,000. Bids for the construction of the Nave 

{ were called for in October, to cost approximately 
$5,375,000. . 

) When finished, it will seat 7,000, with accommo- 


dations for several thousand more standing. Its 
dimensions are thus expressed in figures: 
Of Ares (aquare feet). oo. 5.6 cde c cet ec qe. J 109,082 
Of Length: Feet 
Western Towers (square)...............00.. 50 
Pes tude os eA aeee eae Cory ates cbc ses 225 
SPONSE kaso c piwik sich peek sana shape Wie 100 
CHOP Le Se ede we cen tecacscsvebstcetesedens 170 
Si sayiour sy CAMPER cis ec. 2 ose. ss Tbe cs. 56 
*POCAD LEMUR: o 5 Fs UB we oa sle Sek T Hei nes 601 

» Of Width: ‘ 

; - West Front (including buttresses)........... 220 
Nave and Aisles (exterior) .............5..- 132 
WEANAGDtS (EXCOLIOL“) 5 <2 fio oSo st aac wwesss 315 
Nave (interior) jn oe 
PAISIGACORCHY or 03.0 cco b'n ove 3 
Crossifig.......7. 

SONOIT... = apajetee Me o's: 
: Ambulatory.......... 

, Of Height: 

Western CID Soicisc roteN es dacnes Flap 265 

_ ~ Ridge of Nave Roof........ + hair 36 5- 2L0 
Nave Vaults (above floor)... 130 

hoir ¥ ae 127 

' Crossing “* puige Teagee 200 

Central Fleche “ “. 470 
Finial Cross (30 feet) ‘*‘ ... . 500 

, Finial Cross above tidewater........ pyr t 5! 
{ The charter was granted in 1873 by the Legis- 


lature. Acting upon it, the second Bishop Potter 
had secured sufficient funds between 1886 _and 
Oct. 31, 1891, to purchase from the Leake and Watts 
Orphan Asylum the land between Amsterdam 
_ Avenue and Morningside Park and between 110th 
and 112th Streets, which is now the Close. The 
grounds compfise 1114 acres and cost $850,000. 
Besides the Cathedral proper other a gy 
about $1,000,000 have been erectéd on the Close. 
These include the Bishop’s House, the ee cy the 
Choir School, the Synod House, about $350,000, 
» and St. Faith’s House. : 
3 The architects of the Cathedral have been rge 
-. L. Heins and C. Grant La Farge from Jay 891, 
until Mr. Heins’s death in September, 1907; Mr. 
La petse from that latter date until the completion 
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Heins and La Farge (in two), Henry Vaughan (in 
three), Cram & Ferguson (in one), and Carrere & 
Hastings (in one). 

The prevailing style of the architecture chosen 
is French Gothic. The loftiest: features of the 
west front are the two towers which will rise to 
a height of 265 feet and the great central tower 
above the crossing of the Nave and Transepts. 
The latter will consist, when completed, of an 
octagonal lantern earried up from a square crossing 
in two stages, the upper smaller than the lower, 
surmounted by a fleche rising to a height of 500 
feet, including the Cross, above the ground. 

The material is Peekskill golden granite, faced 
inside with buff Indiana limestone. 

Besides the architectural features, present and 
planned, there are already many works of art and 
carving installed within the building. The Potter 
Memorial Pulpit is one of these. This is made in 
Knoxville marble, designed. by Henry Vaughan, 
executed by John Evans & Co. of Boston, and cost 
$30,000. The Eagle Lectern of bronze was the gift 
of Mrs. James Herman Aldrich. ; 

The choir stalls, rising in four tiers on either side 
of the Choir proper, are of carved American oak, 
The canopies are copied from those in the, Chapel 
of Henry VIII, in Westminster Abbey used as the 
Chapel of the Knights of the Garter. The finials of the 
Stalls are figures, twelve _great musicians and com- 
posers of church music. The high altar is white Ver- 
mont marble. The statue of Our Lord, the central 
carving in the reredos, is 7 feet high, and those of 
Moses and St. John the Baptist are 6 feet 5 inches 
high. The great rectangular panel in the lower part 
of the reredos is filled with a rare Spanish embroidery 
of arabesque design, 200 years old. ‘ 

The eight great columns in a semicircle around 
the sanctuary are among the marvels of the 
Cathedral. They are approached in size only in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Leningrad. The shafts in 
light gray granite from Bear Island, near Vinal 
Haven, in Maine, were quarried 4s monoliths and 
turned on 4 special lathe which itself, specially 
built, cost $50,000. After many attempts it was 
found the weight in the centre was too great for 
any stone to withstand and the contractor obtained 

ermission to make the shafts in two pieces. The 
ower stone in each is 38 feet high and weighs 90 
tons. The upper stone is 17 feet high and weighs 
40 tons, the total height between base and capital 
being 55 feet and the weight 130 tons. Each column 
cost $25,000, exclusive of the cost of erection. _ 

The organ, seen in the upper arches on either 
side of the Choir, contains 7,000 pipes and a chime, 
connected by electrié wires with the console located 
in the gallery on the south choir screen. The console 
has four manuals and two octaves of pedals, 106 
 borreinat stops, 31 couplers and 33 pistons. It was 
uilt by B. M. Skinner Company of Boston and was 


the gift of former Vice President Levi P. Morton — 


and Mrs. Morton, 

Perhaps the most sentimental interest centres about 
the Barbarini tapestries. 
first half of ‘the 17th century on the papal looms 
founded by Cardinal Barbarini, under the patronage 
of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. They were executed 
under the direction of the master weaver Jacques 
Della Riviera from cartoons painted by Jean Francois 
Romanelli. The cartoons are now in the Vatican. 
The tapestries, originally designed for the throne 
room of the Barbarini Palace in Rome, were presented 
to the Cathedral by Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles. The 
price said to be paid for the twelve was $45,000. 


OF GREAT CATHEDRALS. 


a Area Height Height Length Width 


’ CATHEDRAL. Sq. Feet. | Exterior. | Interior. | Exterior. |Cent. Aisle. 
i ; 0 ,069 448 50 718 100 

Sev ines Nae a Jide des Mae se TBR 06 400 150 430 60 
r in the Divine, New York. 1.1! ‘} 109,082 500 130 601 56 
‘St. John the Divine, New York. ...........+ igy obo ye Er pee pe 
ne, pares ee Fee Dale dia MS, eared. pa kisitepiow ies ty rh pod a 
ee ete Si dine Ak CERES eB 140 321 ‘i 
St. Sophia, Constantinople. ........... Fcae hee 40,000 185 184 350 Qo 
Antwerp, el a peleiis) Salezs hye. Weikes x. ee d 4 eo os Hes au en 
Chartres, PE oe aa Oy oh ce oe tts 364 ah 390 ae 
Notre Dame, ve Bs 5728 Date DAR RS at FU cela nAvs aoe ps yr ne 
_ York, Bnglan beatles Seramer se e977 2 4 aeRO ES i 436 br 
St. Paul’s, London... os secs esos eee cece ee y oe ts ii 399 48 
» St. Patrick’s, New YOrK........ 0.00008 sees Aries ie ar Fs. 
‘. Winchester, England........ Hess Fs cas Rewind aeoRs $6 ise ues oe 
a Rheims, France. . 1 ape aI et a a Rae i Ge'eee. |e 404 a rir 514 
| Westmi London ogc tde. vores ‘c} 49000 | 295 101 51] 35 
est veeresenrceeeee sf 49,000 226 i at ae 
~ 44400 271 82 432 39 
36,494 235 80 522 33 
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‘ MANHATTAN. 
Academy of Music (2, hela, 111 E. 14th St. 

_ ‘Adelphi (1,021), 2400 B 

- Aeolian Hall (1,310), 34 wy y 436 St. 
Facieviey ne a 

mbassador 

merean (i, 695), Roof ee a Deo W. 42d St. 
‘Apollo (1,168), 235 W. 4 


¢ 
Astor (1,131 Sek 
_ Atlantic CareSB) 0) Le Bowery. 


Camel: Earl 1898), 88 th “Ave. 
i Casino (1,477), 1 
Carnegie Hall (2, 632) 880. 7th Ave. 
Central (922), 220 W. 4 
Century (2,890), Roof (492) ‘Central Park West and 


62d St. 
Chaloner Gs ee a. Ce a 


Chelsea (913), 312 8th 
Circle (1,671), 1,825 Bway 
City (2,378), 114 E. 14th St 


han (1,111), B'wi 
‘Gelonlat ct 3, 095), 181s £ St & B'way. 
lonial (1,473), 1887 B’way. 
Columbia (1,313), 701 7th Ave. 
Comedy z 
Cort (1, 
Cosmo (1,450), 175 B. 116th St. 
“, - Cosmopoiitan oe 152), 6 Columbus Circle. 
_ Criterion (886), 1520 0 'B'w way. 
Daly's (1, aay ‘ob W. 63d St. 
Delancey’ St. (1, 075), 62 Delancey St. 
ee cey roe 8), nih 788), 140 Delancey St. 


ee ae te 646 Lenox Ave. 
358 Ww. 207th § a 

- Blehty-tist st. 9; 015), 2248 B 
Bighty-sixt 1,406), 162 E. S6th St. 
een thicd se 2136 8), 2302 Bway. 
Eltinge (892), 236 Wead d St. 
Empire (1,099), 1428 Biwa 
Empress (60: 44 W. 18 t. 
Forty-eighth St. (969), 155 W. 48th St 
Fourteenth St. te (1 ,151), 105 W. 14th 


0. St. 
, Roof (860), 216 W. 44th St. 
231 vas Sg 


Sa Florence, d, Py 8 . Bway. 
‘Frazee ( 256 W. Fiod St. 
Hrugazy tity Bs 7), 150 N; nee St. 


ds 

Grand Be ouse (2, oa “2 was Ave. 

Greeley Square (1,899), 501 6th 

, Greenwich Village (388), 218 a, ath St. 
: Hamilton (1,892), 3560 Biw 


Irving win aa 
Jefferson 


10), 2: 
Tenlokerbocker Whig a 308 B'way. 
Lafayette it 240). 2227 7th Ave. 

0 Lenox Ave. 
Tonos n (bs ot), $7 571 Lexington Ave. 


18 Welt 


D: 
Little (600), 238 W. ddth 8 St. 
Loew’s ave. B (1,800), 72 Ave. B. 
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in parentheses are those of the F 
Ret viet 7 Longacre (1 019), 220 W, 48th St. : 


s 
ire Department as to seating capacity.) 


6), Daw. 1 eee. Nae 
13,000), 51 Madison A’ 
Vers Garden Acer 000, W. SSth St. 
Manha: 


ares 
anhattan Op (3, i 2 ow. 34th St. 
ne Elliott (924), 109 W.3 > : 
preouenire # (924), 109, GE pOp): 39th St. & Bway. 
Morosco (893), 217 W. 45th S 
Miller, Henry (94 6), 124 W. 3a St. 
Mt. Morris (1,501), 1421 5th Ave. 
See Gasca Se 
atio 5 
National Winter Garden (983) 111 E. Houston St. 
Nemo (900), 2 
New oes Ge (1,702), Roof (602), 214 W. 42d St. 
New York (1,633), Roof (1,068), 1520 B’way 
North Star (1,212), 1250 5th Ave. 
Odeon (896), 58 Clinton St. 
Odeon (960), 256 W. 145th St. 
Olympia (1,250), a B'way. 
Serna eBsohn fall ae 
rpheum , 
Gre Fay and Bee oe eaitth St. (1, 372), 165 EB. 
125th S 
One aanidred and Sixteenth St. (1, 809), 132 W. 116th 
St. 


Palace (1,733), 1564 B’way. 
Park, Richmond (487), 139 Canal St. 
People’ s (1,612), 199 Bowery. 
Playhouse (879), 141 W. 48th St. 
Plaza (1,845), 621 Madison Ave. 
Plymouth C 042), 232 W. 45th St. 
Princess (299), 104 W. 39th St. 
Proctor’s Fifth Ave. (1,205), 1187 B'w 
Proctor’s Twenty-third St.° (1,190), 41 Ww. on St. 
Proctor’s Fifty-eighth St. (1,639), 154 B. 58th S 
Proctor’s One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. (1, $81); 


St. 

(299), 153 W. 49th St. 

Regent (1,854), 1910 7th Ave. 

pene (941), Roof (952), 60 Ww. 116th St. 
enaissance (9 20), 2341 7th Ave. 

Fenuniie eres 209 bie ae St. 


Riviera (1,735), Root (1,640), 2579 B’way. 
Riverside (1,864), Root ‘a, 036), 2561 B'way. 
Rivoli (2,122), 1620 B’w way. 
Roosevelt (1,428), 145th St. & 7th Ave. 
Royal Bowery qd, 10 07), 16 emo 
Savoy (718), 112’W. 34th 8 
Selwyn (1 ,067), 229 W. 42d St. 
Seventh Ave. (1,606), 2081 7th Ave. 
Seventy-ninth St. (1,022), 79th St. & 2d Ave. 
Sheridan (2,512), 2 7th Ave. 
Shubert (1,395), '221 W. 44th St. 
Stadium a 251), 2180 3d Ave. 

Standard (1,473), 2431 B’way. 
hag (656), 586 7th Ave. : 
Star (2,342), 1714 Lexington Ave. . 
State 3B, 600), 1540 B’way. 
Strand (2,989), 1571 B’ el 
Superior (880), 443 3d A 
Ee Pas & 169), 95th Bt. & B’way. 
Thalia (1,571), 46 Bowery 
Thirty-ninth St. "Theatre ( (673), 121 W. 39th St. 
Thomashefsky’s (1,901), 111 I. Houstou St. 
Times Square (1,057), 215 W. 42d St. 
Tivoli (1, ‘ie? got ee 839 8th Ave. 
Town Hall (1,476), 113 W. 43d St. 
Tuxedo ‘es: Ae 34, oe 


rh 500), 2 W. 34th = 
West End ny 672), 361 W. 125th Si ‘ 
THE BRONX. 
Belmont (1,432), Tremont & Belmont Aves. 
Benenson Ct 8}, 1580 Washington Ave. 
Boulevard cis 979) 1030 So. Bowerare: 
Miner's (1,750), 581 Melrose A: 
Bronx Oper: erties (1,919), 2361 E. 149th St. 
Burland it 896), 985 Prospect Ave. \ 
eee er, Cecil (1,807), 963 So. Boulevard. oes 
leman’s G29), 745 Westchester Ave. 
Crescent (1,693), 1173 Boston Rd. 
Crotona (2,210), 453 BE. Tremont Ave. 
pati | (1,574), 1924 Crotona Parkway. 
mpire Bronx (1,660), 864 Westchester ‘Ave. 
Fay 's (1,465), 1317 Boston Rd. 
Fordham (Keith’s) (2,422), Fordham Rd. & Val- 
entine Ave. 


_ | Hollywood (1,000) 


ridge Road. ~ 
E. 161st St. 
ve. 


* 


“4 446) vat 
Plaza Bronx (1,044), 


Ave, 

Prospect (1,500), 851 Prospect Ave. 

Z-(1,423), 1014 E. 180th St. 

Royal Bronx (2,196), 423 Westchester Ave. 

Strand, Bronx (1,184), 827 Westchester Ave. 

Tiffany (601), 1007 Tiffany St. 

Tremont, 1942 Webster Ave. 

United States (1,672). 2715 Webster Ave. 

Valentine (1,252), Roof (482), Fordham Rd. & 
Valentine Ave. 

Victory (1,772), 3024 Third Ave. 

Webster’s (1,189). 400 E. 267th St. 


BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 
Academy of Music (2,207), 30 Lafayette Ave. 
Albemarle (2,700), Flatbush Ave. & Albemarle Rd. 
Alhambra (1,700), 787 Knickerbocker Ave. 
Alpine (2,158), 69th St. & 5th Ave. 
Amphion (1,420), 439 Bedford Ave. 
Arion (1,073), 2152 Metropolitan Ave. 
Arverne (1,096), Roof (996), Beach 62d St. & Blvd. 
Astoria (2,810), Steinway & Grand Ave. 
Atlantic, New (990), 201 Flatbush Ave. 
Bay Ridge (1,796), 7118 3d Ave. 
Bedford (1,931), 1372 Bedford Ave. 
Belvedere (850), 2676 Myrtle Ave. 
Benson (1,337), 2005 86th St. 
Beverly (1,500), 117 Church Ave. 
Bijou (1,570), 26 Smith St. 
Borough Park (2,391). 51st St. & New Utrecht Ave. 
Brevoort (2,039), 1274 Bedford Ave. 
Brighton Beach Music Hall (1,835), 3115 Ocean 


Parkway. 
Broadway (2,088), 912 Broadway. 


Bushwick (2,208), 1396 Broadway. 
aratoga Ave. & Dean St. 


Coliseum $1120), 5205 4th Ave. 


B'way. 
Glenwood (1,339), 2406 Myrtle Ave. 
15th St 


Gotham (1,086), 2562 Fulton St. 
Greenpoint (1,822), 825 Manhattan Ave. 


Hamilton (1,000), 165 Hamilton Ave. 
Hall (1,610), Bowery & Hender- 


17th Ave. & 78th St. 
I 's (845), 482 ‘Hopkinson Ave. 

Hoeneys (3.256), Livingston St, & Hi 

4 'S (2,2 , Livingston St. & Hanover PI. 

Kingsway (2,219), 946 Kings Highway. 

Kismet (1,303), 779 DeKalb Ave. 

Liberty (1,467), 67 Liberty Ave. 

Linden (924), 815 Flatbush Ave. 

Lyceum (941), 86 Montrose Ave. 

aN (934), 16 Seigel St. 

Majestic (1,828), 651 Fulton St. 

Marcy (873), Marcy Ave. & B'way. 

Merrick (2,490), Fulton St. & New York Ave. 

Meserole (2,006), 725 Manhattan Ave. 

Metropolitan (3,618), 394 Fulton St. 

Midwood (1,208), 1307 Ave. J. 

Montauk (1,409), 22 Hanover Pl. : 

Morrison's (832), Henry St. & Ocean Ave. 

Myrtle (832), 1374 Myrtle Ave. pe 

National (1,262), 720 Washington Ave. hark 

New (820), 556 Boulevard, a 

New Brighton (1,523), Ocean Parkway & Sea Breeze 


Ave. 

Normandy (1,770), 1927 Fulton St. ii 
Olympic (1,564), 342 Adams St. ] 
Orpheum Nee 578 Fulton St. vba 
Oxford (689), 553 State St. o5 
Ozone Park (922), Jerome & Hopkinson Aves. by 
Palace (1,628), 1823 Douglas St. : 
Palace (904), Jackson Ave. & 44th St. : : 
Park (1,340), 4322 5th Ave. i 
Park Queen (913), Roof (1,044), 150 Beach 116th St. Me 


Parkway (701), 6409 20th St. +3 
Parthenon (1,700), 327 Wyckoff Ave. te 
Premier (2,560), 505 Sutter Ave. - rey 
Prospect (2,448), 327 9th St. anew 


Republic (2,700), Grand St. ext’s. 

Rialto (1,552), Flatbush Ave. & Carnarsie Lane. 

Rialto Queen F2B00- 268 Fulton St. 4 

Richmond Hill (605), 1121 Jamaica Ave. * A 

Ridgewood (2,154), Myrtle & Cypress Aves. 1. sar 

Rivera (2,198), St. John’s Pl. & Kingston Ave. 

Rivoli (606), 374 Boulevard. L 

Roebling (987), 27 Lee Ave. 

Roosevelt (1,442), 88th St. & Bay Ave. , Sy 

Royal (797), 15 Willoughby St. : 

Sheffield (1,325), 308 Sheffield Ave. . 

Shubert (1,766), 850 Monroe St. 4S S 

Stadium (2,069), 102 Chester St. a 

Star (1,487), 389 Jay St. is 

State (1,178), 510 DeKalb Ave. + ae 

Steinway (894), 321 Steinway Ave. ek 

Stone Ave. (1,528), 385 Stone Ave. ra 

Strand, Bklyn. (2,870), Fulton St. & Rockwell Pl. 

Strand, Queens (1,675), Central & Carnegie Aves. nd 

Sumner (976), 265 Sumner Ave. a 

Supreme (1,728), 530 Livonia Ave. ; 

Supreme B. R. B. (928), 966 Fulton St. 

T. N. F. (625), 597 %. 16th St. 4 tS 

Tuscan (792), 359 Chester Ave. | ay ae 

Universal (572), 162 16th St, , om toa 

Utica (1,508), 1410 St. John’s Pl. i \ 

Warwick (1,446), 134 Jerome St, 4d 

West End (848), 5128 New Utrecht Ave. 2 

Whitney (928), 829 Fresh Pond Rd. 24, wri 

RICHMOND. . A. 

Empire (775), 2094 Richmond Terrace. De tings 

Liberty (1,178), Beach St., Stapleton. 

Palace (951), 106 Richmond Ave., Richmond. 

Park (487), 189 Canal St. Richmond. ? 

STADIUMS. . 

Manhattan—City College (17,000), Amsterdam 
Ave. & 136th St.; Polo Grounds (Brush Stadium), 
(56,000), 8th Ave. & 157th St. 

Brooklyn—Bbbels Field (28,000), Bedford Ave. & 
Sullivan St. 

Bronx—Rice Playfield, Stadium, Pelham_ Park 
(5,000); American League Baseball Grounds 
(Yankee Stadium), (62,000), 161st St. and River 
Ave. , 


ee eS ae 


SANDY HOOK LICHT AND FORT HANCOCK. - 


Chaplain William R. Arnold in an article for the 


Recruiting News says: 
Before, 1778, Sandy Hook was connected with 
Navesink by a narrow isthmus 


ed Sandy Hook Bay from the Navesink 


Government engineers built a stone dike nearly 
which compels the Shrewsbury to 


unfinished older fort, dating from 1857 


the Government built Fort Hancock. | 


and built of granite blocks, can still be seen near 
the end of the hook. 

“Sandy Hook Light is the oldest lighthouse in 
the United States. 

“Tt is a white stone tower, 90 feet high, and shows 
a third order fixed white light visible fifteen nautical 
miles. 

“Tt was erected by New York merchants and was 
first lighted on Monday, June 18, 1764. , 

“tn 1776, Capt. John Conoon, actin under 
orders, destroyed the. lantern in order that the 
British fleet might not be guided into New York 
Bay; on July 2, 1778, the army of Sir Henry Clinton 
retreated to Sandy Hook, crossing the Navesink on 


ntoon bridge. 
o Peandy ede Light and the old dwelling of the 
keeper was known during the Revolution as the 
Tight 3 House Fort, or Refugees’ Tower. 


aay 


and’ maintain the libraries when 


owned, 
Fike EY 


9 A. M. to 10 


Branch and 


: - ‘ 
: Ts THE NEW YORK. 
(Prepared for The Almanac by Edmund L. P 
The corporate existence of the New York Public | 
Library began May 23, 1895, by the consolidation | 
of the Astor Library, the Lenox Library and the ; 
Tilden Trust. The Astor Library, incorporated 
1849, owned at the time of consolidation a fund 
of $941,000 and 266,147 books. The Lenox Library: 


incorporated 1870, owned in 1895 a fund of $505,- 


000 and 86,000 books. The Tilden Trust (founded 


-by Samuel J.-Tilden, who died in 1886), brought 
' to the library $2,000,000. 1 
_Free Circulating Library, with 11 branches, was 


In 1901, the New York 


consolidated with the new system. Between 1901 
and 1904, the New York Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind, the Aguilar, St. Agnes, Harlem, 
Tottenville, Washington Heights, University Settle- 
‘ment, Webster, and Cathedral Libraries all joined 
the corporation. In 1901’ Andrew Carnegie gave 
$5,200,000 eee paged oor for get Big 
: tion that the city provide 
AUG? nenintab Sn built. With the 
rt of this sum which was assigned to the New 


a 
ih Bone Public Library, 37 branch libraries have 


been built. 


(The Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 
have their own libraries. The 


New York Public 


4 Library serves the Boroughs of Manhattan, the 


‘Bronx and Richmond.) There are in the New 
York Public Library 43 branches in all. In addi-. 
‘tion there are six sub-branches, in buildings not 
by the library. 

1909 John S. Kennedy left the library $3,- 


_ 000,000 and in 1923 J. D. Rockefeller jr., Payne 
_ Whitney, and Edward S. Harkness gave $6,000,000. 


The Central Building of the library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost $9,000,000; architects, Carrere and 
Hastings; hours, week days, including holidays, 
P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to 10 P. M 


It contains the Reference Department, “the 


_ descendant of the Astor and Lenox Libraries, and 


the headquarters of the Circulation Department 
(the branch libraries). 

The Reference Department has 1,598,369 books 
and pamphlets, the Circulation Department has 


1,154,225 books. The library is exceeded in size 
only by the Library of Congress in this country, 


and by two or three European libraries. It is the 
first library in the world in point of use. 

_ The number of persons recorded as using the 
Reference Department in 1923 was 1,257,919. 
The actual use is much larger; the count includes 
only those who apply on written slips for books. 
The number of books loaned for home use by the 


_ Circulation Department in 1923 was 9,543,426. 


From 6,000 to 11,000 persons enter the Central 
Building daily. 

To maintain the Reference Department in 1923 
the library disbursed $1,067,799.41, chiefly from its 
own endowments. In 1923 the disbursement for 
the Municipal: Reference Branch in the Municipal 
Building was $21,331.24, of which sum the city 
gave $21,045.46, 

For the Circulation Department in 1923 was 
expended $1,163,854.80, of which the city gave 
$1,051,931.59. . 

No public funds are spent for books, salaries 
or other costs of the Reference Department in 
the Central Building, or for the Central Circulation’ 
prance Central Children's Room in that, 

vu! 


g. 

The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and 
for organizations for social betterment. The 


OTHER LIBRARIES 
Academy of Medicine, 17 W. 43d St. 
Aeronautic, 280 Madison Ave. 
American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 
156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
mre Institute, 322 W. 23d St.—Open 9 A. M. 


American Museum of Natural History, Central 

' Park West, corner W. 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. 

Bar Association (members only), 42 W. 44th St. 

Blind—See N. Y. Public Library. 

Bryson (Teachers), W. 120th St., 

Cathedral Library Ass’n, 24 E, 21st S 

Chemists’ Club, 52 B. 41st St. 

Clinton Hall Ass'n, 18 Astor Pl. 

Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam,Ave. 

Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. Py 

Deaf, Books for, Ft. Washington Ave. and 163d St. 

Trench, Institute, 599 Fifth Ave. 

Trick Art Reference, 6 H. 71st St., Director, Miss 

_ Helen C. Frick; Librarian, Miss Ethelwyn Man- 


Ca Broadway. 


rints, 

maps, manuscripts, music, genealogy, 
literature, Jewis! 3 literature, Oriental literature, 
economics and public documents, books for the 
blind, current periodicals, science and technology, 
and current newspapers. There are three exhibi- 
tion rooms, and two galleries which are devoted to 
the Lenox and Stuart art collections, with portraits 
of Washington by Gilbert Stuart, paintings by 
Reynolds, Raeburn, Copley, Turner, &c. The 
Avery collection of prints is notable. Valuable 
books include the Astor and Lenox collections, 
particularly strong in Americana, with many early 
printed Bibles, first folio Shakespeares, &c.; and 
rae Spencer collection of illustrated books in fine 

dings, 
The library has 1,274 employees, counting both 
departments. A training school for librarians 
is maintained in the building. Director of the 
Library, Edwin H. Anderson. Chief Reference 
Librarian, Harry M. Lydenberg. Chief of Cir- 
culation Department, Franklin F. Hopper. 
Branches of the New York Public Library— 
MANHATTAN, Chatham Square, 33-E. Broadway; 
Seward Park, 192 E. Broadway; Rivington Street, 
61; Hamilton Fish Park, 388 E. Houston Street; 
Hudson Park, 66 Leroy Street; Ottendorfer, 135 
Second Avenue, near Eighth Street; Tompkins 
Square, 331 E. 10th. Street; Jackson Square, 251 
W. 13th Street; Epiphany, 228 E. 23d Street; 
Muhlenberg, 209 W. 23d Street; St. Gabriel's Park, 
303 E. 36th Street; 40th Street, 457 W.; Central 
Circulation, 42d Street and Fifth Avenue; Cathedral, 
123 E. 50th Street; Columbus, 742 Tenth Avenue, 
near Sist Street; 58th Street, 121 E.; 67th Street, 
328 E.; Riverside, 190 Amsterdam Avenue, near 
69th Street; Webster, 1465 Avenue A, near 78th 
Street; Yorkville, 222 E. 79th Street; St. Agnes, 
444 Amsterdam Avenue, near 81st Street; 96th 
Street, 112 E.; Bloomingdale, 206 W. 100th Street; 
Aguilar, 174 E. 110th Street; 115th Street, 203 W.; 
Harlem Library, 9 W. 124th Street; 125th Street, 
224 _E,; Columbia. sub-branch, Room 108A, Co- 
lumbia University Library; George Bruce, 518 W. 
125th Street; 135th Street, 103. W.; Hamilton- 
Grange, 503 W. 145th Street; Washington Heights, 
1000 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner of 160th Street; 
Fort Washington, 535 W. 179th Street. THe. 
BroNxX—Mott Haven, 321 E. 140th Street; Wood- 
stock, 761 E. 160th Street; Melrose, 910 Morris 
Avenue, corner of 162d Street; High Bridge, 78 W. 
168th Street; Morrisania, 610 E. 169th Street; 
Tremont, 1866 Washington Avenue, corner of 176th 
Street; Van Nest sub-branch, 1743 Wallace Avenue; 
Fordham, 2556 Bainbridge Avenue, near 194th 
Street; Kingsbridge, 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue, 
near 230th Street; Williamsbridge, sub-branch, 
3777 White Plains Road, corner 219th Street; City 
Island sub-branch, 325 City Island Avenue; Inwood 
sub-branch, 204th Street and Sherman Avenue. 
RICHMOND—St. George, 5 Central Avenue; Tomp, 
kinsville, P, O.; Port Richmond, 75 Bennett Street; 
Stapleton, 132 Canal Street; Tottenville, 7430 
Amboy Road. 
Municipal Reference Library, Room 512, Muni- 
cipal Building. 

Library for the Blind, Central Building. 

Hours, Central Building: A. M. to 49 BT ye 

. M. to 


1 to 10 P. M. Sundays. Branches: 
O7Pe Mi. 
IN MANHATTAN. : 
Admittance by appointment to students of~ 

.M. to 5 P. M.; Saturdays, 
Contains 12,000 reference 


ning. 

art (on week days, 10 A 

10 A. M. to noon). 
books and over 40,000 ee eS 

Friends (Quakerania), 221 HE. 15th St—Open 
Mondays and Wednesdays, morning, and Fridays, 
afternoon. 

Genealogical and Biographical, 226-W. 58th St— 

General ‘Theological Seminary. Chokes, oqo PM. 
mer: €0) nary, ) f i 

Gi AE SUE aon at amar Bros 
spanic ety, W. th St., near Broadway. ‘ 

Historical Society, 170 Central Park West.—Open P 
8 ape to 6 P. M., except during August and on 
0 F ; E 


ngton Free, Westchester Sq. 

Insurance Society, 84 William St. 

Italian, 395 Broome 8t. 

Jewish Theological, 531 W. 123d St. 

Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 7 i 
to 5.30 P: M. 


Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. 
Loan Libraries for Ships, 76 Wall St n 
Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10.30 P., Me 


« Office, 150-24 Jamaica Ave., 


y 


oF 


sf 


B 


30 P. M. 
_ New York Society, 109 University “ Place—Open 
, M. to 6 P. M is 


_ Ave._and_ Macon 


_ City; Bayside, Elsie Pl.; Broad 


. Y. Port Society, 166 Eleventh ' , 
Ser he y 2 mth Ave.—Open 10 


9 A. M. . M. 

New York University, University Heights; Law, 
pedagogy, general, commerce, 32 Waverly Place; 
commerce, 90 Trinity Place; veterinary, 331 E. 
26th St.; medical, 338 E. 26th St. 

Railroad neo 309 Park Ave. 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22d St. 
Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Typothetae, 147 Fourth Ave. 


Unit 


es; House Numbers. 


Union Th, Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St—Open 


8.45 A. M.to5 P.M. Cl Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. 
ted Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 

daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

Woman's, 9 BE. 8th St. 

Young Men's Christian  Ass’n—At the several 


branches—Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 


9146-10 Pov : 
le Sakata Hebrew Ass’n, Lexington Ave. and 


Young Women's Christian Ass’n—At the_several 
branehes—Open 9 A. M. to 9.15 P. M., Sundays 
excepted. 

In addition to the above, many of the large in- 
surance and industrial concerns, as well as the 
trade schools, trade publications and exporting 
houses have technical and trade libraries. Most 
of the 360 specialized business and technical libraries 
are in the City of New York. 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. sae ted 
Administration Department, 26 Brevoort Place, /‘cor. Fourth Ave. and Pacific St.; Prospect, cor. 


‘Brooklyn, N. ¥. Frank P. Hill, Chief Librarian; 
943,864 volumes. Circulation (1923) 6,069,994 
volumes. City appropriation (1924) $652,703. 
Officers—David A. Boody, President; Eugene C. 
Alder, Secretary. 

Branches—Astral, cor. Franklin and India Sts.; 
Bay Ridge, cor. 73d St. and Ridge Boulevard; 
Bedford, Franklin Ave. opposite Hancock St.; 
Borough Park, 1325 56th St.; Brownsville, cor. 
Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville 
Children’s, cor. Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bush- 
wick, cor. Bushwick Ave. and Seigel St.; Carroll 
Park, cor. Clinton and Union Sts.; City Park, cor. 
St. Edward’s St. and Auburn Pl.; Coney Island, 
Stillwell and Mermaid Aves.; De Kalb, cor. Bushwick 
and De Kalb Aves.; East, cor. Arlington Ave. and 
Warwick St.; Eastern Parkway, cor. Eastern Park- 
way and Schenectady Ave.; Flatbush, Linden Ave. 
near Flatbush Ave.; Fort Hamilton, Fourth Ave. 
and 95th St.; Greenpoint, cor. Norman Ave. and 
Leonard St.; Irving, Woodbine St. and Irving 
Ave.; Kensington, 771 Gravesend Ave.; Leonard, 
cor. Devoe and Léonard Sts.; Macon, cor. Lewis 

St.;. Montague, 197 Montague 
St.; New Utrecht, cor. 86th St. and 20th Ave.; Pacific, 


Sixth Ave. and 9th St.; Public School No. 89, 
cor. Newkirk Ave. and East 31st St.; Red Hook, cor. 
Richards St.. and Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, cor. 
Hopkinson Ave. and Macon St.; South, cor. Fourth 
Ave. and 5ist St.; Tompkins Park, in Tompkins 
Park; Williamsburg, cor. Division and_. Marcy 
Aves.; Winthrop, cor. North Henry St. and Engert 
Ave.; Kings Highway, 1667 E. 17th St. 

The branches are open on week days from 9 


A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays and holidays, from 4 to” 


6 P. M. On Saturdays during July and August 
the branches close at noon, 

Stations—Coneord, cor. 
Sheepshead, 1667 Sheepshead Bay Road : 


Department of Library Extension, 46 Madison St. 


Hours: Weekdays, 9 A. M. te 5 P. M.; Saturdays, 


9 to 12. ; 
Big tials the Blind, Fourth Ave. and Pacific 


ours: Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, 
2 to 6 P. M.; Friday, 2 to 9 P. M. 

Library courses, elementary and advanced. For 
information address Miss Julia Hopkins, 
Supervisor of Staff Instruction. 

New Central Building at Flatbush Ave. and Eastern 
Parkway now under construction. 
cost, when finished, $8,000,000. 


, OTHER LIBRARIES IN BROOKLYN. 
_ Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and Wash- 


ington Ave. 
Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave. 
Friends’, 110 Schermerhorn St. 
Kings County Med. Soc., 1313 Bedford Ave. 


Law, County Court House, opp. Borough Hall. 
Long Isl. Hist’l Soc., Clinton and Pierrepont Sts, 
New Church, 108 Clark St. ' 
Pratt Institute, 220 Ryerson St 


Spicer Memorial, Polytechnic Inst., Livingston St., 


near Court St. 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Jamaica, L. I. 
Public Circulating, incorporated 1896 as the L. I. 
City Public er Incorporated as The Queens 
Borough Public Library, April 17, 1907. Director, 
John C. Atwater. 

Branches—Astoria, Main and Woolsey Sts., L. I. 
way, 513 Jamaica 
Ave., L. I. City; Corona, 44 Kingsland Ave.; Elm- 
hurst, Broadway and Maurice Ave.; Far Rockaway. 
Central and Mott Aves.; Flushing, Jamaica and 


Jagger Aves.; Grandview, Grandview and Forest 


» Aves., Ridgewood, L. 1.; Jamaica, 330 Fulton St.; 


Nelson, 5 Court Sa., L. I. City; Ozone Park, Kim- 
pall Ave. and Woodhaven Boulevard; Poppen- 
husen, 13th St. and First Ave., College Point, 
L. I.; Queens, Whittier St. and Wertland Ave., 
Queens, L. I.; Richmond Hill, Hillside Ave.; Ridge- 
wood, 754 Seneca Ave.; Seaside, Boulevard and 
Oceanus Ave., Rockaway Beach, L. 1.; Steinway, 


441 Potter Ave., L. I. City; Whitestone, 30 Eighth 


ve.; Woodhaven, Forest Parkway and Shipley St.; 
“Woodside, Greenpoint and Betts Ave. 

Traveling Libraries—Arverne, P. S. No. 42, 
Main Ave.; Dunton, 
977 Fresh Pond Rd., 
Forest Hilis, Greenway Terrace; Glen- 


_ dale, 2804 Myrtle Ave.; Hollis, Palatina Ave. and 


ackson Heights, Polk Ave., near 25th 
ill, P. S. No. 76, MonieOImery 


‘and Cypress Aves.; Little Neck, P. S. No. 94, Old 


House Landing Rd.; Louona Park, 80-43 St., Corona; 
Maspeth, 43 Grand St.; Middle Village, 2210 Metro- 
politan Ave.; Morris Park, 114-13 Jerome Ave.; 
Ravenswood, 442 Hamilton St.; Rockaway Park, 
Pp. S. No. 43, Beach 110th St.; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Ave.; So. Ozone Park, 133-11 Rockaway ‘Blvd.; 
Springfield, Park Ave.; St. Albans, Newburgh near 
Central; Winfield, P. S. No. 78, Maurice Ave. . 

Numerous other distributing agencies of traveling 
library, such as communi 
lections, and institutional stations. 


‘All branch libraries are open daily except Sunday v 


from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M._ Bayside and Whitestone 
are open Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 10 
‘A. M. to 6 P. M., Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
1 P.M. to 9 P. M. Queens is open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 9 A. M. to 5.30 P. M 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 1 P. M. to 9. 
P. M. Woodside branch, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 1 P. M. to 9 P. M.; Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, 10 A. M. to6 P. M. Steinway and 
Nelson branches, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
12 M. to 9 P. M.; ®uesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
10 A. M. to6 P. M._ All branch libraries are open 
from 9 to 12 M. on all ee except New Year's, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 


Thanksgiving and Christmas, on which days they 


are closed all day. Volumes in library, Jan. 1, 
ene volumes circulated in 1922— 
,016,812. 


T NUMBER IN NEW YORK. 


14th Street (subtract), 30 or 31; Central, Park 
West, divide house number by 10, and add 60; 
Bee Drive, divide house number by 10, and 


d 72, : 

The decimal system of numbering—100 numbers 
to a block—has spread throughout most of Greater 
New York on the cross streets, so that it is com- 
paratively easy to locate a pbuilding thereon. 


In Manhattan, for example, the numbers start 


east and west from Fifth Avenue. 

On blocks facing parks the numbers for both 
sides are concentrated on one side. 

On the long blocks the number of dwellings on 
either side varies generally from thirty to forty. 


v 


Concord and Jay Sts.; 


Approximate — 


ity stations, village col- 


” 


‘ec, cal, 


Oy es 


Fountain (A. W, 


: MONUMENTS AND STATUES IN NEW YORI ‘CITY 
(Revised by Municipal Art Commission; name of sculptor or designer in p: 


IN MANHATTAN. 
MERGES ‘Chester A. (G. E. Bissell), Madison Square. 
| Bartholdi Statue, see “Liberty. 
Bear and Faun Fountain (Edgar Walter), Morn- 
ingside Park and 116th St. 
Beethoven, L. yon, bronze bust, on a granite pedes- 
tal, fifteen feet high (Henry Baerer), Central Park 
on the Mall; unveiled 1884. 

Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park we unveiled 1921. hs 
Brownson, Orestes A., bronze bust of (Sam’l Js 

Kitson), Riverside Park and 104th St. 
. Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 
Park, W. 42d St. and 6th Ave. 
Burns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir yee Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1880. 
Butterfield, Gen. Daniel, bronze figure on marble 
; Leagan (Gutzon Borglum), Claremont Ave. and 
‘Carrere, John M., memorial to (Thos. Hastings), 


__ Riverside Drive and 99th St. 


Civic Virtue, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 
nies), City Hall Park, 1922. 

Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth 
Ave. and 59th St. (Columbus Circle). 

Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), south entrance 
to Mall, Central Park; unveiled 1892. 

- Commerce, bronze figure (Jules Fesquet), Central 
Park, near the Eighth Ave. and 59th St. entrance; 
‘unveiled 1865. 


by Conkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 


sp enndigon, Square Park, cor.’/Madison Ave. and 23d 
Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union. 
Cox, S. S., bronze statue (Louise Lawson), erected 
by letter carriers, Astor Place. 
‘Dante, bronze statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave., 1921. 
De Peyster, Abraham, statue (G. E. Bissell), 
Bowling Green. 
K Dodge, William E. bronze statue.of (J. Q. A. Ward), 
J i Broadway, Sixth Ave. and 36th St.; unveiled 


885. 
ee Bagles and Prey, bronze group (Christian Fratin), 
__ Central Park, west of Mall. 


Ericsson, John, statue of the inventor (J. S. Hart- 


-_ ley), on the Battery. 


Beng. The (Geo. Simonds), Central Park, near 
W. 72d St. entrance. 
Farragut, Admiral David G., bronze statue (St. 
ea: 1 spe Square Park, near Fifth Ave. 
Monument 


and 26th 
Firemen’s hae iaorial (unknown), 
__ 100th St. and Riverside Drive. 
Fort Washington Lig ies (unknown), Fort 
-_ Washington a and 183d 
ae . Brunner), Sieth St. and Riverside 
rive. 


Franklin, Benj., bronze statue (BE. Plassman), 
Printing House Square; unveiled 1872. 

Garibaldi, Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- 

ington Square; “unyelled 1888. 
Grant, Ulysses S., b (J. H. Duncan), Riverside 
} Drive a1 and 123d Bes. 160 feet high; dedicated April 
Greeley, etavehes, bronze statue (Alex. Doyle), City 
Hall Park; unveiled 1890. 

Greeley, Horace, (unknown), Greeley Square, 33d 
and Broadway. 

‘Hale, Nathan, *pronze statue of, martyr spy of the 
Revolution (MacMonnies), City Hall Park, at 

Broadway and Murray St. 

Halleck, bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Central 
Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1877. 

Hamilton, Alexander, granite statue of (Carl 
Conrads), Central Park, on the East Drive. 

Hancock, Gen. W. (I. W. A. en and. W. 124th 
ees Square, St. ‘Nicholas Ave. and W. 124th 

‘ Holle: lexander, bronze bust of (J. Q. A. Ward’ 
astingron Square; unveiled 1890. 3 

- Hudson, Henry, 100 foot shaft’ (Babb, Cook and 
Welch, Architects), Spuyten Duyvil. 

Humboldt, Alex, von, bronze pust(G (Gustav Blaeser), 
amie Park, near "the Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 
entrance 

Hunt, Richard M., Memorial (D.C. French), Fifth 
Ave. opposite Lenox Library. 

Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mall. 

Irving, Washin ton, bronze bust (F. Beer), Bryant 
Park, on W. 40th St.; unveiled 1866. 

Jack Philips Titanic Memorial, U.S. Barge Office. 

Jefferson, Thomas, statue (Pierre Jean David- 
D’ Angers), City Hall. 

Jefferson, Thomas, (W. O. Partridge) in front of 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University. 


Joan of Arc Gee. Anna Vaughn Hyatt), : 
Drive and 93d S 

Lafayette, Mrecqia, bronze statue (F. at “Bar- ' 
told), Union Square, lower end of Park; unveiled , 
1876 


8 
Liberty Enlightening the World (Bartholdi), on 
Bedloe’s Island, in the harbor. P 
Lincoln, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown), _ 
Union Square, southwest corner; unveiled 1868. 
Lowell Drinking Fountain _(C. A. Platt), Bryant 
Park. 
: 
i 
: 


Madison Square Eternal Light Electric Star, 
im Paw of New York City’s World War Dead, 
92. 


Maine, U. S. S. Memorial, National (H. V. Mc- 
Gonigle), Columbus Circle. 

Martyrs Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of the American soldiers and sailors who 
ie the British prison ships in the Revolution- 
ary W: 

Mazzini, bronze bust (G. Turini), Central Park, on 
the West Drive. 

Moore, Thomas, poet, bronze bust of (D. B. Shea- 
han). Central Park, near the Pond and Fifth Ave, 
entrance; unveiled 1880. 

Morse, S. F. B., bronze statue of the inventor of the 
telegraph (Byron M. Pickett),-Central Park, near 
Fifth Ave, and 72d St. 

Obelisk (unknown), Central Patk, near the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; brought from Egypt and 
erected 1881; granite; seventy feet long, and 
weighs 200 tons. 

Pulitzer Fountain (acing sey by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and rate St. 

Schiller, bronze bust (C. L . Richter), , Central Park, 
in the Ramble; unveiled 1859. 

Schurz, Carl, statue (Karl Bitter), 116th St. and 
Morningside Drive. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue of (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1872. 


Seventh Regiment, bronze figure of a soldier of 
this regiment, to commemorate its dead in the 
Civil War (J. Q. A. Ward), Central Park, on the 
West Drive. 

Seward, bronze statue (Randolph Rogers), south- 
west corner of Madison Square Park; unveiled 1876. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
Ln Se wat at the lower end of the Mall; unveiled 

Sherman, Gen., aoe statue (St. Gendt 
Fifth Ave. and 59th S 

Sigel, Gen. Franz, ae monument (Karl Bitter), 
106th St. and Riverside Drive; unveiled Oct., 1907. 

Sims, Dr. Marion, bronze statue of (Ferdinand von 

Miller), Bryant Park, north side. 

Soldier of Greenwich Village, bronze, World War 
memorial (Philip Martiny), Abingdon Square Park. 

Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument Chas. W — 
Stoughton, Arthur A. Slaughter and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 89th St. 

Stead, W. T., tablet in memory of (Thos. a ee 
in Central Park wall, Fifth Ave. and 91st S$ 
July, 1921. 

Still Hunt, bronze statue (Edward Kemeys), Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th St. [ 

See aoe (A. L. Lukeman), Broadway and ~ 

Stuyvesant, Gov. Peter, marble effigy of, in the © 
outer wall of St. Mark's Church. 

The Pilgrim, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- — 
tral Park, near E. 72d St. entrance. 

Thorwaldsen, bronze statue (by himself), 59th St., 

ied pore ats < ( t 
gress an ubs, bronze group (A’ e Cain), 
Central Park, near 64th St. oY ae ), 

Verdi, statue (Pasquale Civiietti), Sherman Square. 

Verrazzano, statue (Ettore Ximenes), prrats Park. 

Walloon Monument, Battery Park, 192 

Washington ant Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- — 


¢ 
4 


tholdi), W. 114th St., Morningside and Man- 
hattan Aves. 
Washington, bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 


D’Angers), City Hall. 

Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. ‘Awd 
Ward), Union Square, southeast side. 

Washington, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), at ine G 
entrance to the Sub-Treasury Building, Wall S 
unveiled 1883. 

Washington Marble Arch (Stanford ore : 
Washington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. There 
are now two statues of Washington on the Arch— 
one representing Washington as President, and the { 
other as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

Washington Square Flagpole, 1924. uM 

Webb, Alexander §S., bronze statue (J. M 
Rhind), near main building, Concer: of the 
of New York. Ne 


= 


., 


 estete’ $48,291 from rents of steam 


and one-half times the 


- the support 


shaft in honor of 
Goodwin Batter- 


IN BRONX BOROUGH. 


‘Botanical Garden Fountain, bronze group, head 


and shoulders of two rearing horses with webbed 
forefeet (Carl E. Tefft), Bronx Park. 

Carolus Linnaeus Tablet (Tiffany and Co.), Pel- 
ham Parkway Bridge, dedicated by N. Y. Academy 
of Sciences, May 23, 1907. 

Four Lions, limestone (Eli Harvey), on either side 
2: ag two entrances to the Lion House, Zoological 

ark. 

Heine (Lorelei) Fountain (Ernst Herter), Mott 
Ave. and 161st St. 

Lydig Memorial Arch, two massive pillars of cut 
stone surmounted by an arch of ornamental 
wrought iron work (Heins and La Farge), Zoo- 
logical Park. 

Major Gen. Josiah Porter, bronze figure on granite 
pedestal (Wm. C. Noble), Van Cortlandt Park. 

Sullivan Memorial Fountain, granite column 
(J. 8. Hartley), Van Cortlandt Park. 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Henry Ward, bronze figure, heroic size, 


Beecher, 
A. Ward), Borough 


on dark granite pedestal (J. Q. 


Hall Park. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, bronze bust on granite 
pedestal (Henry Baerer), in the Flower Garden, 
Prospect Park. 

Brig. Gen. Edward, bronze figure, heroic 
granite pedestal (Henry Baerer), Fort 
Greene Park. 

Gen. Ulysses Simpson, equestrian statue, 
bronze on granite pedestal (Wm. Ordway Par- 
tridge), Grant Square. 

Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 


Irving, Washington, bronze bust on granite 
ped 1 (Sentry Baerer), Flower Garden, Pros- 
pect Park. } 

Kalbfleisch, Martin, Mayor, white marble bust, 


life size (J. McNamee), Municipal Building. 
Lafayette Panel, bronze (Daniel Chester French), 
Ninth St. entrance Prospect Park. Dedicated May 
10, 1917, by Marshal Joffre of France. 
Lincoin, Abraham, bronze, heroic size (Henry 
Kirke Brown, N. A.), in Flower Garden, Prospect 


Park. 
ayer ‘ and Cubs, bronze (Victor Peter), Flower 


en, Pr Park. 

Maryland Monument, granite base and shaft with 
bronze Corinthian capital surmounted by a white 
marble globe (Stanford White), on Lookout Hill, 
Prospect Park. 


(From 
Zoning has nothing to do with private restrictions. 
It is the method by which the community protects 
itself against harmful invasions of buildings and uses 
under the community power, commonly called the 
police power. the same as it protects itself against 
fires by fire laws and disease by health laws. 
‘This power rests in the State Legislature, but the 
Legislature can grant. it to cities. 
The Legislature has granted to the Board of Esti- 
York the power to regulate the 


dings. 
pursuant to this grant, 
enacted the zoning resolution i 


The height districts 
width of the street. 


TRINIT 


The income in 1923 of the Corporation of Trinity 
Pp. BE. Church was $1,248,681 and_its assets were 
$13,329,053, according to its Year Book. 

the income, $1,131,258 came trom rents of real 

power, electricity 

$35,555 from interest, ‘and $10,900 from 
contributed by the chapels. 

t item was for the salaries of the clergy 


and water, 
The larges 
The music 


; lar staff, $87,704.17. 
one mati in Trinity Church and its chapels cost 
$50,965. ise 


from three-fourths to two 
1 


ee 
Y’s INCOME IN YEAR 31,248, 


Maxwell, Henry W., educator and philanthropist, 
bronze plaque against large granite boulder, bust 
portrait (Saint-Gaudens), Prospect Park Plaza. 

Moore, Thomas, bronze bust on granite pedestal 

(John G. Draddy), in Flower Garden, Prospect 


Park. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, bronze (A. M. J. 
Mueller), in Flower Garden, Prospect Park. 

Panthers (two), bronze figures on granite pedestals 
hog P. Proctor), Third St. entrance, Prospect 

ark, ; 

Payne, John Howard, author of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” bronze bust on granite pedestal (Henry 
Baerer), Sullivan Heights, Prospect Park. 

Prospect Park Honor Roll to Brooklyn World 
War Victims (A. L. Lukeman and D. C. French), 
Flower Garden. 

Skene, A. J. C., physician and surgeon, portrait 
bust in bronze, heroic size, on white marble pedes- 
tal (J. Massey Rhind), Prospect Park Plaza. 

Slocum, Gen. H. ., U. S. A., bronze equestrian 
on granite pedestal (MacMonnies), Eastern Park- 
way at Bedford Ave. 

Seldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite 
(John H. Dunean), on the arch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze, on the piers in the archway, 
two reliefs, Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses 8, Grant, 
both equestrian high relief in bronze (W. R. 
O'Donovan and Thomas Eakins), four columns, 
fluted Doric, in granite (MacMonnies), Prospect 
Park Plaza. 

james S. T., chief founder of Prospect 

figure on granite pedestal (Mac- 

Park Plaza; unveiled June 6, 


Stranahan, 
Park, bronze 
Monnies), Prospect 
189 


i. \ 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory Memorial, 


106th Infantry (J. Massey Rhind), Bedford Ave. 

and Atlantic Ave. 
Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure, heroic. 

size, on granite pedestal (Henry Baerer), Prospect 


Park Plaza. 
George (Henry Merwin earth A 


Washington, 
equestrian bronze statue on granite pedesta 


Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 
White, Alfr T. Memorial (D. C. French and 
Henry Bacon), Botanic Garden. 


IN QUEENS BOROUGH. 

Conrad Poppenhusen, bronze bust on granite 
estal (Henry Baerer), College Point, College 
Ave. and 13th St, aa 
Fox Monument, ge ae Fox, founder of Society of 
Friends, irregular block of rough granite (Un- 
Ave, and Broadway, Flushing. 
Yox preached, June 

7, 1672 


Soldiers’ Monument, simple granite obelisk 
(Unknown), in memory of Volunteers from Flushing 
in Civil War, Flushing Park. 

Soldiers’ Monument, winged figure of Mihi Soo 

ergen 


known), Bowne 
Marks spot where George 


bronze on granite pedestal (Ruckstuhl), 
and Hillside Aves., Jamaica, 


og Se eS 


THE ZONING LAW. 
a Bulletin of the Merchants’ Association.) 


The area allowances run from 100 per cent. in A ‘ 
districts to 25 per cent. in F districts. 
Use districts are residence, business and unre- 


stricted. 
The resolution is not retroactive; consequently 
buildings and uses in existence prior to July 25, 1916, 
are not affected. 

Every borough is zoned on the three maps. 

The Board of Estimate can amend the resolution 
and maps, and does so on petition at almost every 
meeting. , : & 

The Building Commissioners will not issue permits 
unless the; plans of proposed buildings or alterations 
conform to the zoning resolution. 

‘As many exceptional situations exist in the diverse 
field of buildings, and as no words or maps could’ 
provide for all these exceptions, the City Charter 
provides that a Board of Appeals can, after a hearing 
and in accordance with prescribed rules, vary the 
strict letter of the law regarding particular permits. 

Its decisions are subject to court review. 

681. 

Management of the churches and real estate cost 
$42,918, repairs and alterations, operation of steam 
plants and taxes, $282,334. 

Gifts and allowances to churches outside the parish 
were $65,253 and annuities and pensions ay 

The communicants number 9,205, Sunday se. 1001 
pupils ene and officers and teachers in the Sunday 
schools 267. 

There were 314 baptisms, 318 confirmations, 448 
marriages 2 299 burials. 


y 
, 
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‘PARKS IN TH 


‘The total area of improved parks in Manhattan 
is 1,275 acres; unimproved parks, 209 acres; play- 
grounds, 5 acres; parkways, streets, efc., under 


Battery, toot of Broadway, 21. 

Bryant, 6th Ave. and W. 42d St., 4. — ; 

Carl Schurz, between Ave. B and East River, E- 
84th St. to E. 89th St., 124. 

Central, 843. 

Chelsea, 27th St. and 9th Ave., 3- 

veh “end Broadway, Park Row and Chambers 


Colonial, 145th to 155th St., Bradhurst Ave. to 
Edgecombe Ave., 1234. 
Columbus, Mulberry and Bayard Sts., 2%. 
Corlears Hook, Corlears and South Sts., 8. 
De Witt Clinton, 52d to 54th St., North River, 7. 
_ Fort Washington, Ft. Washington Point, Hudson 
River, 40%. 
Hamilton Fish, Houston and Willett Sts., 3}. 
| Highbridge, 155th St. to Washington Bridge, west 
of Driveway, 75%. . 
Isham, 213th St. and Broadway, 8. 
John Jay, 76th to 78th St., East River, 3. 
Kuyter, 129th St. and 3d Ave., 0.30. 
Madison Square, Broadway and 23d St., 6%. 
wk dee Square, Central Park W., 77th to S8ist 


Morningside, between Columbus and _Amsterdam 
Aves. and W. 110th and W. 123d Sts., 314. 


‘CITY OF NEW 
(Acreage of each park is shown in black face figures.) _ 


PARKS IN MANHATTAN. i 


> 


’ Jat - He, ome ‘ 
urisdiction of Department. of Farks, 40,929 feet 
lone, width varying from 90 to 168 feet. a ae 


Mount Morris, between Madison and Mt. Morris 
Aves. and 120th and 124th Sts., 20. E 

Park Ave., 34th to 42d St.; 56th to 96th St., 3. — 

Riverside Drive Extension, 155th to 158th St. 

Riverside, between Riverside Drive and the N. Y. 

. R. R. and W. 72d and W. 129th Sts., 140; 
and from 135th to 158th Sts., 24. 

St. Gabriel’s, Ist Ave. and 35th St., 3. 

St. Nicholas, 130th to 141st St., St. Nicholas Ave. 
to St. Nicholas Terrace, 1934; and west of St. 
Nicholas Terrace and the extension at 130th and 
141ist Sts., 744. 

Seward, Canal and Jefferson Sts., 3. 

Straus, 106th St. and Broadway. 

Stuyvesant, Rutherford Pl. and E. 16th St., 4. 

Thomas Jefferson, 111th St., Ist Ave., 114th St. 
and Harlem River, 154. 

Tompkins Square. Avenue A and 7th St., 1044. 

Union Square, Broadway and 14th St., 3%. 

Washington Square, 5th Ave. and Waverley Pl., 8. 
Of the parks in Manhattan named in the above 

list, Fort Washington, Highbridge, and Isham are 

unimproved. The Harlem River Driveway is 11,562 

feet long and 100 to 150 feet,wide; Morningside 

Drive is 3,538 feet long and 90 Yeet wide; Riverside 

Drive is 17,000 feet long and 90 to 168 feet wide, 

poe = extension, 135th to 158th Street, is 6,560 

eet long. 


et, FACTS ABOUT CENTRAL PARK. 


_. The great park of New York extends from 59th 
St. to 110th St., being over 214 miles long, and from 
5th Ave. to 8th Ave., being over half a mile wide. 
It covers 843 acres, of which 185 are in lakes and 
reservoirs and 400 in forest wherein over half a 
_ million trees and shrubs have been Lepage There 
are 1044 miles of roads, 534 of bridle paths, and 
31 ot walks. The landscape architects of the park 
were Frederick Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaux. 
Work was begun on the park in 1857. 

‘The following fanciful names have been officially 
applied to the several entrances to the park: 5th 
Ave. and 59th St., Scholar’s Gate; 6th Ave. and 
59th St., Artist's Gate; 7th Ave. and 59th St., 
Artisan's Gate; 8th Ave. and 59th St., Merchant's 
Gate; 8th Ave. and 72d St., Woman's Gate; 8th 
Ave. and 8ist St., Hunter's Gate; 8th Ave. and 
85th St., Mariner’s Gate; 8th Ave. and 96th St., 

' Gate of All Saints; Sth Ave. and 100th St., Boy's 
Gate; 8th Ave. and 110th St., Stranger's Gate; 5th 
Ave, and 67th St., Student's Gate; 5tn Ave. and 
72d St., Children’s Gate; 5th Ave. and 79th St., 
Miner’s Gate; 5th Ave. and 90th St., Engineer's 
Gate; 5th Ave. and 96th St., Woodman’'s Gate; 5th 
Ave. and 102d St., Girl's Gate’ 5th Ave. and 110th 

 St., Pioneer's Gate; 6th Ave. and 110th St., Farmer's 
Gate; 7th Ave. and 110th St., Warrior’s Gate. 


UNION SQUARE. 

Union Square was purchased by the city in 1833 
‘for $116,051; Madison Square, in 1847, for $65,952; 
‘Tompkins Square, in 1834, for $93,358; Washington 

_ Square, in 1827, for $77,970; and Manhattan Square, 
in 1839, for $54,657. 


‘ BOWLING GREEN. 
The first park pe in the City_of New York 
was that now called Bowling Green Park. In 1732 
_ this plot of ground was leased by citizens for playing 
the game of bowls. The plot was originally square 
and in the middle there was erected, in 1770, a 
lead statue of George III. After the Declaration of 
ae the statue was torn down by a\mob 
and the lead used for making bullets for the American 
Army. In 1786 Bowling Green was first laid out 
as a park. At that time it was the centre of the 

fashionable residential district. 


THE BATTERY. 

Open_water existed originally where the Staten 
Island Ferry houses now stand, and the site of the 
Aquarium was under water until about 1800. State 
Street was not laid out until 1789, and was then 
bounded by the Bay on one side. A ledge of rocks 
stretched across Manhattan Island, and facing 
these rocks along the edge of the water there was 
built in the early days a line of defensive works 
known as ‘‘The Battery." These works extended 
from Whitehall Street to what is now Rector Street, 
and cannon were mounted behind them. About 
1723 the first steps were taken to fill in to the present 
water line, but many years passed before this was 
actually accomplished. 


CITY HALL PARK. 

The present City Hall Park constitutes a part of 
what was known in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century as “The Common Lands,”’ which stretched 
from_the site of the Post Office northward toward 
the Tombs and from the line of Broadway across 
what is now Park Row. land was originally 
used for the grazing of cattle, and at its northeasterly 
end was what was known as ‘‘Fresh Water Pond.” 
The land originally comprising The Commons was 
gradually reduced by the laying out of streets and 
the construction of buildings. At the close of the 
Revolutionary War improvements were begun in 
ae talaat % ‘ 

e erection of the present City Hall was author- 
ized in 1803 and it_ was ready for occupancy in 
1811. During the Civil War the present site of 
the Post Office Building was occupied by sheds 
where the soldiers were supplied with food. After 
the war it was ceded to the United States Govern- 
ment as a site for the Post Office. 


1,000,000 TREES IN CITY. 


There are in Manhattan Borough, accordi to 
Park Commissioner Francis D. Gallatin, about 


130,000 trees, of eighty varieties, of which 90,000 — 


are in Central Park, 0 
15,000 in the streets. These trees die at the rate 
of 3,500 a year, and 2,500 new trees are planted. 


In the entire city there i or 
1,000,000 trees. SS) t8 RSE EER 


in other parks, and 


PARKS IN THE BRONX. 
(Total acreage, 3,929; headquarters, Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park.) 


Bronx, E. 182d St. and Southern Boulevard, 719.12. 

Crotona, 3d and Tremont Aves., 154.60. 

Claremont, Webster Ave. and 171st St., 38. 

Devoe, Fordham Road and 182d St., 5.87. 

Drake, Hunt's Point, 2.89. 

Echo, Burnside and Tremont Aves., 4. 

belie ma apaetge North end Jerome Park Reger- 

Fort No. 4 Reservoir Ave., 1,500 f 

Kingsbridge Road, 6.71. ORS, HORE 

. Fulton, 169th St. and Fulton Ave., 0.94. 

Macomb's Dam, Jerome Ave. and 162d St , 27. 


St. 
| Sigel NP) 
i tb. 


Bere, 161st St. and’ Courtlandt Ave., 0.83. 


etham Bay, northeast corner of Bronx Borough, — 


+756. 
Poe, Kingsbridge Road and EB. 192d St., 2.33. 
Rose. Hill, Pelham and Park Aves., 0.72. 
James, Jerome Ave. and 191st St., 11.83. 
Walton Ave. and 158th St. 
St. Mary's, St. Ann's Ave. and 149th St., 34.26. 
Uney Cedar Ave. and 181st St., 2.75 
Van Cort 


andt, Broadway and Van Cortla: 
1,132.35. 
There are golf courses 


in Pelham 
in Van Cortlandt Park. ‘a mat ag 


17.47. 


ndt Ave., 


Amersfort, Ave. J and E. 38th St., 3.56. 
_ Bensonhurst, Cropsey Ave. and 21st St., 13. 


. Betsy Head Memortal, Doug! " 
_ Ave., 10.50. gt eB oper 


Borough Hall, Court and Fulton Sts., 1.70. 
oi Garden, Washington and Flatbush Aves., 


‘ 
7 
= 


Brower, Brooklyn Ave. and Park PIl., 4.10. 

Bushwick, Knickerbocker Ave. and Starr St., 6.86. 

Canarsie, Skidmore Aye. and E. 88th St., 37.20. 

Carrol, Court and Carroll Sts., 1.90. 

City, Flushing Ave. and Navy St., 7.50. 

Coney Island Concourse, W. Sth St. and Sea Breeze 
Ave., 46.70. 

Cooper, Maspeth Ave. and Sharon St., 6.10. 

Dreamland, W. 5th St. and Surf Ave., Coney Island, 
16.70 (parking space, 10.93). 

Dyker Beach, 7th and Cropsey Aves., 139.80. 

Fort Greene, Myrtle Ave. and St. Edward St., 26.09. 

Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 101st St., 4.60. 

Fulton, Fulton St. and Stuyvesant Ave., 2. 

Gravesend, 18th Ave. and 55th St., 6.92. 

Highland, Jamaica Ave. and Warwick St., 46.05. 

Irving Square, Wilson Ave. and Weirfield St., 2.98. 

_" Terrace, Eastern Parkway and Buffalo Ave., 


iS 
Tinton, Bradford St. and Dumont Ave., 2.29. 
McCarren, Manhattan Ave. and N. 12th St., 38.42. 
McKibben, Seigel and McKibben Sts., 1.37. 
McKinley, 7th Ave. and 73d St., 8.50. 
McLaughlin, Jay and _Tillary Sts., 3.30. 
New Lots, Sackman St. and Newport Ave., 2.29. 


_ |S PARKS IN BROOKLYN. 
(Total acreage, over 1,315; headquarters, Litchfield Mansion, Prospent: Park.) 


Parade Ground, Parkside and Coney Island Aves., 


Plumb Island, Sheepshead Bay, 50. 
Prospect, Flatbush Ave. and Union St., 526. 
Red Hook, Richards and Dwight Sts., 5.28. 
Square, Saratoga Ave. and Halsey St., 3.20. 


Seaside, W. 5th St. and Sea Breeze Ave., Coney 


& PARKS IN QUEENS. 
(Total park acreage, 1,178; headquarters, Forest Park.) 


ee Hoyt Ave., Barclay St. and the East River, 

Baisley's Pond, Sutphin Road, South Jamaica, 75. 

College Point, 5th Ave. and 15th St., 1.14. 

Flushing, Broadway and Main St., 1.02. 

Forest, Myrtle Ave. and Union Turnpike, Cypress 
Hills, 536. This park has public golf links, 18 
holes, 118 acres; golf house on Forest. Parkway. 

Highland, Vermont 2nd Cypress Aves., at Borough 


line, 49.50. 
Jacob Riis, Neponsit, Rockaway, 262.58. 


Kino, Fulton St. and Shelton Ave., Jamaica, 11.50. 


issena, Rose and Oak Sts., Flushing, 66.12. 
Leavitt, Myrtle Ave. and Congress St., Flushing, 7.61. 
Linden, Lake St. and Alburtis Ave., Corona. 

One Mile Pond, Merrick Road, near Central Ave., 

Jamaica, 16. , 


Rockaway, Atlantic Ocean, 110th to 126th Sts., 


Rockaway Beach, 17.87. 
Rainey, Vernon and Graham Aves., Astoria, 8.09. 
Upland, Highland Ave., Jamaica, 5.67 
Wayanda, Hollis Ave., Queens, 2. 


PARKS IN RICHMOND (STATEN ISLAND). 


(Total park acreage, 175; headquarters, Borough Hall, New Brighton.) i 


Clove Lake, Forest Ave. 191. (Proposed.) 


Port Richmond, Park Ave. and Bennett St. 


Silver Lake, Richmond Turnpike and Forest Ave- 


r 170. 
Hero, Richmond Turnpike and Howard Ave. ree | Washington, Bay and Canal Sts., Stapleton. 1.43 


Westerleigh, Maine and Neal Dow Aves. 1.43. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The highest natural elevation of land in the City 
of New York—430 feet—is on top of Todt (Toad 
or Iron) Hill, Staten Istand. This hill rises from the 
Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 

/ Moravian eemetery where the Vanderbilts lie buried. 
‘ HIGHEST POINT ON THE COAST. 


A point near the summit referred to, where the 
altitude is 409.24 feet, is indicated by a bench mark 
eight feet from the east side of David J. Tysen’s 
dwelling, near the southeast corner of Ocean Terrace 
and Todt Hill Road. The house is about 100 feet 

south of Ocean Terrace, and about 200 feet east of 
Todt Hill Road. 
This is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast, 
< south of Maine. 
aye Other high road points in Richmond Borough are: 
Manor Road (244.35 ft.) at Castleton coe, near 
‘ the Eckstein brewery; and Manor Road (233.48 ft.) 
near the N. Y. City Farm Colony. ‘There are sev- 
eral hills on Staten Island over 300 feet high. The 
| elevation at the Fort Wadsworth Post-Exchange 
pbuilding is 107.15 feet above sea level. 


LOFTIEST POINT IN MANHATTAN. 


oo The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 
feet, 9 inches—is near the site of old Fort Washing- 
ton, a little west of Fort Washington Avenue, aDp- 
proximately 900 feet St. The 
‘hill at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feet, 9 inches. 
Other elevations in Manhattan above sea_ level, 
- expressed in feet and decimals thereof are—Custom 
House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 
- Hall, 74, Astor Place, 43.01; 

45.73; Columbus. Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93d St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 


Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave., near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
High Bridge water tower, at the street level, 203.25. 


THE PINNACLE OF THE BRONX. 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 — 


feet, 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are—Jerome Ave., near E. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 
Cortlandt Park, 193.39: Riverdale Ave., and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32: Poe Park, E. 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 


CEMETERY TOPS BROOKLYN. 


The highest natural elevation in Brooklyn—210 
feet— is in Greenwood Cemetery, near the 9th Ave. 
Other Brooklyn altitudes are—Base of 
the Museum on Hastern Parkway, at Washington 
Ave., 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 


Tie highest elevation in Queens Borough—266.48 
feet—is on Little Neck Hill, 800 feet east of Little 
Neck Road and 435 feet south of 61st Ave. (Hyde 


The highest track elevation (altitude above sea 
level at base of rail) in_ the Interborough tubes— 
dN bo sete ae Ree 

arkway an ashingt ; 
lowest Bes of the Queensboro (42d St.) Inter- 
borough tube under the Hast River are 105 feet 
below sea level. 


THE WATER S i, hy’ 
nae _ (Prepared for Tue ALMANAC by Merritt H. Smith, Chief Engineer.) 
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1s * Se be 
) , q Sees se ie 
ae attan and. Bronx—The Boroughs of] The Croton watershed, which lies some twenty-, 
Mcenetiae and Bronx, prior to the introduction | two miles north of the city line, has aD area 
of Catskill water, were supplied entirely from the | 375 square miles and a safe yield of 336,000,000 
Croton watershed and from the Bronx and Byram | gallons daily. Under average rainfall and run-off — 
watershed, the latter being now part of the Catskill | conditions the yield of this shed is 400,000, 
system. Croton water was first introduced in| gallons daily. The water from the Croton water-__ 
1842. Water from the Bronx River was introduced | shed is collected in twelve reservoirs and six lakes ; 
in 1854, and from the Byram River in 1896. Tne | and ponds. uty 
Croton watershed furnishes about half of the present Brooklyn—The Esopus watershed together with 
supply for Manhattan and Bronx, the other half | the old Brooklyn system furnish the e! tire supply 
being supplied from the Esopus watershed. _ forthe Borough of Brooklyn, with the exception 
The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob-| of the Twenty-ninth Ward, which is supplied by 
tained from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds | the Flatbush Water Works Cue peey.. a private 
in the Catskills. : water company, the source of supply being ground 
The Schoharie watershed lies north of the Esopus, | water collected from driven weils. The supply 
oe in the heart and higher section of the Catskill | from the old Brooklyn system, which yielded about 
age Mountains. The flow of Schoharie Creek is in- | 140,000,000 gallons, and which is now for the greater 
a tercepted by a temporary diverting dam pending | part held in reserve, was obtained from driven 
the completion of the new Gilboa dam which will | wells, infiltration galleries, and small streams along 
form the Schoharie reservoir with a capacity of | the south shore of Long Island. This supply was 
20,000,000,000 gallons. first introduced in 1859. ‘ 
The water is diverted through the 18.1 mile Queens—The city, supplies only the First, 
Shandaken tunnel under the Shandaken mountain | Second and Third Wards in the Borough of Queens. 
range which divides the Scnoharie and Esopus | The Esopus watershed furnishes about 70 per cent. 
watersheds. At the outlet of the tunnel the water | of the supply to these wards. The First Ward 
‘thus diverted joins the water-of the Esopus Creek | was formerly supplied from the Brooklyn system, 
- and finds its way into the Ashokan reservoir, where | supplemented by a small amount derived from the 
it is available for the main Catskill aqueduct. municipal driven well pumping - stations in the 
' The Ashokan reservoir lies about fourteen miles | First. and Third Wards. The Third Ward was 
_ west of the Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and about | supplied by two pumping statiens, now held in 
ninety-two miles from the northern city boundary. It | reserve, one station drawing its supply from driven 
has an available storage capacity of 130,400,000,000 | wells and the other obtaining about half its supply ~ 
gallons and serves as a storage reservoir for the | from wells and one-half from a small lake, the water 
- combined Schoharie and Esopus watersheds. being filtered: The supply to the Second Ward 
The available supply from the Schoharie and | was formerly furnished by the Citizens’ Water - 
Esopus watersheds is increased by the rainfall and | Supply Co. This plant was taken over by the city 
run-off on some twenty-two square miles of water- | in April, 1922. The combined yield of the municipal 
shed (the Bronx and Byram watershed) tributary | pumping stations in Queens is about 20,000,000 
to Kensico reservoir, which lies east of the Hudson | gallons daily. The Fourth and Fifth Wards, 
‘River, and about seventeen miles from the northern | Queens, are supplied by private water companies, 
_ city boundary. F : the source of supply being entirely ground waters, 
_ It is conservatively estimated that even during | collected by means of driven wells. There are 
a series of extraordinary dry years, more than 500 | three of these private companies, with three others 
million gallons of water daily cam be drawn from | serving special customers. ; 
the combined Schoharie and Esopus watersheds, Richmond—The Borough of Richmond is 
and from the Bronx and Byram watersheds 15 | supplied from the Esopus watershed, supplemented 
million gallons daily, making the safe yield of the | by a small amount derived from local wells pumped 
Catskill system more than 515 million gallons] at one or more of the pumping stations which 
Gaby.’ ; yield about. 12,000,000 gallons daily. Silver Lake 
Under average rainfall and run-off conditions the | reservoir, the terminal reservoir for the Catskill 
‘amount of water that can be drawn from the Cats- | system, is located in this borough. 
kill system is about 650 million gallons daily, the The average daily consumption of water by 
_ probable capacity of the Catskill aqueduct. gallons is: : 


' WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—GALLONS PER DAY. . 
Private Com- {Toftal, Including 


eer eee 


YEAR. Manhattan Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. panies, All Private 
me and Bronx. | Boroughs. Companies. 
~ 1898......] 226,000,000 93,600,000 4,800,000 100,000 23,600,000 348,100,000 
(1899......] 246,000,000 95,900,000 7,700,000 100,000 24,000,000 373,700,000 
UT eae 267,000,000 85,600,000 7;700,000 100,000. 22,000,000 392,400,000 
1901 ...| += 272,000,000 96,700,000 7,700,000 100,000 23,600,000 400,100,000 
1902 ...{ 280,000,000 100,300,000 7,700,000 K 24,100,000 412,200, 
1903 ....] 285,000,000 104,800,000 7,700,000 100,000 700,00 423,300,000 
: 299,000,000 113,100,000 8,900,000 200,000 27,900,000 449,100, 
316,000,000 119,200,000 9,000,000 200,000 ,000, 473,400,000 
325,000,000 127,100,000 9,500,000 200,000 33,400,000 200, 
330,000,000 ,600,000 11,600, 200,000 5,600, 513,000,000 
327,000,000 140,600,000 12,200,01 200;000 38,600,000 518,600,000 
323,000,000. 136,500,000 12,400,000 8,700,000 32,100,000 512,700,000 
331,000,000 143,100,000 12,600,000 8,900,000 32,900,000 528,500,000 ry 
298,000,000 140 000 13,400,000 ,900, 32,200,000 494,400,000 * 


, 300, 9,500,000 
03,000,000 142,000,000 14,200,000 10,200,000 35,600,000 000, 
314,000,000 124,300,000 13,600,000 11,600,000 35,500,000 499,000,000 
347,000,000 134,300,000 14,800,000 11,700,000 36,900,000 H ‘ 
341,000,000 128,800,000 13,000,000 11,500,000 34,600,000 528,900,000 ~ © 
365,000,000 136,500,000 12,700,000 12,500,000 39,300,000 566,000,000 _- 
373,800,000 140,300,000 18,500,000 12,400,000 39,600,000 584,600,000 


413,300,000 170,000,000 16,200,000 15,500,0 43,400,00 658,4' 0) 4; 

GaeSmOS | WEES | RRS | ISR | Sega | Seon 
»200, 1200, » 100, 400, ,000,0 , 

462,300,000 186,600,000 18,000,000 17,800,000 46 00 731'300/000 


455,800,000 | 203,200,000 | 30,400,000 18,100,000 5200, ; 
463,800,000 | 219;100,000 | 33,600,000 | 20/000/000 38,300,000 774,800,000 > * 


The figures by boroughs show only daily con-} shows dail i ni 
sumption of city water. The “total” pahunin sumption of. aon Oe eves Lone aan 


_ MANHATTAN AND BRONX WATER CONSUMPTION, 1868-1897 (City Water). 
——— Eee 
YWAR. {Ave. Daily.|/ YEAR. |Ave. Daily.) YEAR. ;Ave. Daily./| YEAR. |Ave. Daily.|| YEAR. (Ave. Daily. 
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Gallons. Gallons. . Gallons. Gallons Galions 
1868 ...| 68,000,000]/1874...| 84,000,000||1880...} 83, . Y Y 
1869... 87,000,000 1875... .| 86,000;000 1880: 33 009°000 133° “| Bo'o00' bon ltaes..: [tee oborboy 


. »000,000 ae 0 

an ,000,000}|1876...} 81,000,000}|1882... ,000, sed /000; 

Ha] Fea G: | SS SBF | £200 im aap 168 5939 
Eats ,000, ie ,000, ---| 94,000,000)/1850... ,000, 

1878...' 81,000,0001'1879 .. .! 84,000,000!'1885...1 95,000,000 igo! Pe: 153,000,000 igor 


- {175,000,000 
94... |176,000,000 
-|180,000,000 

,000,000 | 
212,000,000 — 
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juced into the city in 
y in Manbastan “aca 


The new Catskill Mountain water supply is a 
gravity system. For New York City’s Catskill 
ountain water system there are two contiguous 
drainage areas, or watersheds, occupying the central 
portion of the Catskill Mountains lying between 85 
and 125 miles from New York. The Schoharie 
watershed has an area of 314 square miles. Esopus 
has an area of 257 square miles. These two water- 
sheds have a total area of 571 square miles, from 
which more than 500,000,000 gallons of water 
daily can safely be drawn throughout each year. 
Along the aqueduct provision has been made by 
the construction of Kensico reseryoir for storing a 
perne ~ eepeange of water. From the Ashokan reservoir 
it is almost a three days’ journey for the water to 
flow through the aqueduct to the Silver Lake 
terminal reservoir on Staten Island. 
For surveys, real estate, construction, engineering 
and general supervision, and all other items except 
interest on the bonds, the total cost of the com- 
pleted. Catskill system will be about $180,000,000, 
of which $26,000,000 is for the Schoharie works. 

Ashokan reservoir, about fourteen miles west 
of the Hudson at Kingston, was built at a cost of 
nearly $30,000,000. The water which the reservoir 
holds would cover all Manhattan Island to a depth 
of thirty feet; the area of its surface is equivalent 
to that of Manhattan below One Hundred and 
Tenth Street. The water surface of the west basin 

*when full is at an elevation of 590 feet above mean 
tide in. New York Harbor. 

Kensico reservoir, east of the Hudson, and thirty 

miles from the City Hall, contains enough Catskill 
water to supply New York several months if care- 
fully husbanded. ., : 

The reservoir is formed by the Kensico dam 
across the valley of the Bronx River, about three 
miles north of White Plains and fifteen miles north 
of the Hill View reservoir. The total cost of Kensico 
reservoir and appurtenant works was about $15,000,- 

000. It is 355 feet above tidewater. 
Hill View reservoir is located in the City of 
Yonkers, just north of the New York City line, 
and fifteen miles south of Kensico reservoir. Its 
function is to equalize the difference between the 
use of water in the city as it varies from hour to 
hour and the steady flow in the aqueduet. It is 
an uncovered, artificial reservoir of the earth em- 
pankment type. It holds 900,000,000 gallons of 
water, with a depth of 36% feet, and has a water 
gurface of 90 acres. The total cost of Hill View 
reservoir was about $5,800,000. It was first filled 
Dec. 29, 1915. It is 295 feet above tidewater. 

The Hudson River‘is crossed by means of a 
tunnel wholly in granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 
feet below sea level, between a shaft at Storm King 

Mountain on the west bank and another shaft 
on the east side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. 
At the Ashokan reservoir, and also at Kensico 
reservoir, aerators have been built. The aerators 
_ are substantially alike and are great fountain basins, 
approximately 500 feet long by 250 feet wide, each 
‘containing about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets 
of water are thrown vertically into the air, per- 
_ mitting apereush admixture of oxygen from the 
atmosphere and removal of undesirable gases and 
other matters causing tastes and odors. 
_ Within the screen chamber downstream from 
- Kensico reservoir chlorine is introduced into the 
water flowing in the aqueduct for the destruction 
of germ life. The gas is delivered at the chamber 
compressed to a liquid state in steel containers 
oe. 100 pounds each. Chlorine is used to 
° the practical sterilization of the water be- 
fore it goes to the city and is wholly neutralized 


e 


or dissipated before the water reaches the dis- 
tribution pipes. : 
From 


ill View reservoir, Catskill water is de- 
hs by a circular tunnel 
ameter from 15 to 14, 

total length of the ae 


Brooklyn, steel and cast iron pipe lines extend into 
Bhan aie 36-inch flexible-jointed 


' Staten Island shore, 
extends to the 
000, 


e with streets, 


“surface, 
_ buildings, pipes. 
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drawn from local Long Island: sources; and Brookl 
got most of its water from wells, ponds, and orice 
eared ee Island, . nme Mao County. 
er companies su a in 
Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. re se 


OTHER DATA ON THE WATER SUPPLY. 


_The waterway of the tunnel is lin q 
with Portland cement concrete. sg beac e 
The city tunnel was constructed from twenty- 


five shafts, including the downtake shaft at Hill 
View reservoir, about 4,000 feet apart, located 
in parks and other places where they interfered 
very little with tratfic. Through twenty-two otf 
these shafts the water is delivered into the street 
mains. These connections from the tunnel to the 
mains are made by means of vertical riveted steel 
pipes (called risers) embedded in concrete in the 
upper part of each shaft and lined with concrete 
to prevent corrosion inside. Concrete fills all 
spaces outside the risers, sealing the shafts against 
the escape of water excepting through the pipes. 
Provision is made at Shaft 11, in Morningside 
Park, and at Shaft 21, on the shore of the East 
River, at Clinton and South Streets, Manhattan, 
for unwatering the tunnel, whenever necessary, 
for inspection, cleaning or repairs. Unusual fea- 
tures in connection with the operation of the tunnel 
are the bronze riser valves in the shafts. The 
former are located about 100 feet below the top 
of sound rock and are designed to close automath- 
ically in case of an important. break in the valve 
chamber. They can also be closed by hand from 
within the chambers at the shaft tops. : 

The cost of the portions of the Catskill aqueduct 
within the city limits, including the tunnel, pipe 
lines, appurtenances and Silver Lake reservoir, 
was about $27,000,000. 

Additional conduits from the terminal 
shafts of the tunnel, including a flexible-jointed 
42-inch cast iron siphon across the Narrows, . will 
ion ae in 1925 at an estimated cost of $5,- 

{ 


steel 


The terminal Silver Lake reservoir for the Cats- 
kill water system, located on Staten Island, is: 
about 2,400 feet long and 1,500 feet wide. It 
holds 435,000,000 gallons, and is 228 feet above ~ 
tidewater. ; 


j 
GIVING NEW an a FIRE PROTEC’ 


High Pressure Fire Service System—The high 
pressure fire service system in Manhattan is 
pounded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenue, Four- 
teenth Street, Third’ Avenue, Bowery, Houston 
Street, East River, Battery, North River. There 
are two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West 
Streets, and Oliver ‘and South Streets. Each 
station has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 
Hither fresh or salt water may be used. Hach 
pump can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. The 
combined capacity of the two stations is equal to 
about fifty fire engines. The distributing system: 
consists of 128 miles of mains, eight twenty-four 
inches in diameter, and about 2,750 four-nozzle 
hydrants. There are approximately 696 telephones 
communicating with Fire Department headquarters 
and with the main and subsidiary stations of the. 
New York Edison bo ae Age from which the nec- 
essary electric power obtained. The present 
system cost about $9,380,000. 3 

In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire 
service systems. The one for the business_ and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
Yard, St. Edward’s Street, St. Felix Street, Fort 
Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, 
Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the water 
front, covering an area of 4.8 square miles. The 
supply is furnished by two stations, one located at 
the foot of Joralemon Stréet, and the reserve at 
Willoughby and St. Edward's Streets. Both draw 
their supply from the Ridgewood mains. The 
main station is connected to the East River. The 
pumps are electrically operated in both stations, 
and have a combined rated capacity of 24,000 
gallons per minute. The distributing system con- ~ 
sists of about forty-five miles of mains, eight to 
twenty inches in diameter. 

The Coney Island high pressure system pro- 
tects an area of 470 acres. The pumping station 
is located at West Twelfth Street and Coney Island 
Creek. The total capacit; 4,500 gallons pér 
minute. The water is stributed through six 
miles of mains. 

slation has been enacted creating 2 com- 
mission from each of three States interested looking 
toward a joint consideration of the uses of the 
waters of the Delaware River basin, an interstate 
matter involving New York, Pennsylvania and 


_ | New Jersey. 
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NEW YORK CITY WEATHER RECORDS FO 1923. 
_ (Compiled under the direction of James H. Searr, United States q ‘eteorolo d 
_ DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1923, AT NEW YORK @NCHES). 


4,.1/2.1|1.6/1.9)4. 7|1.1)2. 3/4. 6/2. 3/3.8 


'T,” trace, less than .01.inch. + Showers in vicinity. 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES, 1923. 
JULY. | AUG. 


NorE—Highest and lowest for each month in bold-face figures. 
WIND VELOCITY AT NEW YORK. 
(Highest in miles per hour, direction and date.) 


Max. | Direc- Max. | Direc- 
Veloc'y.| tion. ‘ : i" Veloc’y.| tion. 


PRECIPITATION. SNO WFALL.* PRECIPITATION. 


MonTH|Greatest Greatest 
in 24 Hrs} Day.|Year.|in 24 Hrs] Day .| Year. 


Monts)Greatest Greatest 2 
in 24 Hrs} Day .|Year.|in 24 Hrs] Day .| Year. 


2.48 
3.25 

; ) 1903 7 1 1 
4.17 9 te A 15-16] 1892 8.8 |26-27]1898 
3.88 POET nse OL ls = iy abesntee 2.93 113-14! 1909] 14.0) 3627 1890 


* Records extending to winter of 1884-5 only. i ; th 
sip at ee Te ren ing pat nly. + Also in 1903, 26th and 27th, and in 1885, _ 301 
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ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATU 


~<) . MONTHLY AND YO! 

YEAR. | Jan. | Feb. ; Mar. j April. ; May. { June. July. [A ct. 
.1 | 28.8 6 | 45.7 i) 2B 7315 A Ist sr St 4 
‘5 | 31.4 0 | 41.3 : (0 | 73.6 | 70.6 iT |.42.3 4 
13. | 23.2 6 | 42.6 5 ‘5 | 72.7. | 71-9 | 64. ‘3 | 38:9. Mey 
9 | 31.8 -2 | 46.1 0 (Zv96, 41 gee ou Obs 7 | 44.5 [ F 
6 | 35.6 -6 | 48.0 | 59.0 '8] 7381 74:3. |.66.2 6 | 45.5 ee} 
7b | 34.6 18 | 52.7 12 /8 | 74.6 -9 | 67.0 4] 43.6 a 
‘8 | 27.6 4 | 45.9 8 ‘8 | 73:1 | 70.9 | 63.2 18.| 43.1 ns 
8 | 36.3 .7 | 48.7 5 17 F832 -7 | 65.7 .8 | 39.7 | 27.7 =) 
:8 | 29.5 9 | 46.0 S 2 | 72.6 oh, Sere: ‘1 | 46.3 | 40.7 iz 
5 | 35.6 8 | 46.1 5 12 | 73.8 ‘7 | 66.9 aD 17 | 32.2 5 
"8 | 31.4 “6 | 46.6 xE 1547323 8 | 63.1 i 0 | 33.7 6 
22 |"35 5 | 47.6 ‘8 7 | 70.1 5 | 69.6 i 2 | 34.6 6 
ON 2374 $0) | ATET 2 13 | 74.2 -8 | 64.1 35 ‘8 | 36.0 | 49.8 
5 | 28.5 9 | 50.3 ‘5 ‘6 | 72.9 (0 | 67.1 5 3 | 30.8 .0 
‘1 | 33.7 13 | 47.7 ‘9 | 68.2 | 76.7 4 | 63.1 ay 7 | 3621 9 
0 | 31.8 -9 | 48.4 3 ‘8 | 72.6 8 | 66.2 a3 ‘8 | 36.0} 51.5 
6 | 28.0 -5 | 51.6 0 4 | 73.5 5 | 65.8 0 19 | 41.4 | 53.5 
.2 | 40.4 .5 | 51.0 6 4.| 73.4 3 | 66.8 YR 9 | 31.4 | 53.8 
Bred Dera 8 1 52.0 9 ‘6 | 70.8 6 | 70-1 2 ‘8 | 41.8 | 53.8 
3 | 33.0 6 | 49.9 4 | 72.0 | 74.8 -9 | 66.0 4 ‘6 | 31.3 | 51.9 
3 | 29.6 .2 | 47.8 0 4 | 74.8 ‘4 | 64.4 .6 Br) RGR AN Aa iesy 
‘6 | 29.6 ~6.| 49.6 ‘8 6 | 76.1 | 72.8 | 69.8 12 12° 836.8 1°53. 7 
SEI 252 4 | 47.7 4 0 | 70.8 -8 | 69.7 0 0 | 36.9 | 51-4 
‘6 | 30.2 :1 | 50.4 ‘8 25 |. 73.4 “0 | 64.8 9 So Wee ae eat ae 
:4'| 32.6 “2 | 48.6 | 59.3 -2| 72.8 (0 | 65.4 a sl | 35.8 | 51:6 
.2 | 33.0 ‘7 | 46.8 6 9 | 74.1 3 | 68.9 6 6 | 34.4 | 52.9 
-8.| 26.9 4 | 49.6 :0 :2.| 73.8 -6 | 65.2 | 58.2 | 45.4 | 36.4 | 52.6 
2] 31.6 .0 | 51.1 as 4 | 76.4 8 | 70.8 |:60.8 | 48.7 | 35.2 |°54.3 
.5°|\ 25.6 6 | 49.4 6 2 | 7851 -6 | 68.4 |.56.0 | 39.7 | 34.4 |°52.3. 
2 | 28.5 0 | 50.6 2 “2 | 73.6 -4 | 65.9 | 56.9 | 50.0 | 32.2 | 52.6 
6 | 34.4 % | 52.2 Bil [0 | 74.2 .2 | 65.4 | 56.6 | 41.4 | 30.1] 52.5 
71 | 25.0 4 | 46.4 ‘6 .2 | 73.6 :2 | 65.9 | 53.3 | 41.4 | 28.2 |°49.9 
5 | 24.6 :0 | 49.8 8 -8 | 75.4 :2 | 66.8 | 56.9 | 43.8 | 37.7] 52.0 
PSone 2 9 | 51.7 8 15 | 74.8 :3 | 70.2 | 56.1 | 44.9 | 32:7 | 53.5 
12 | 24/4 8 | 45.0 3 12 | 74.8 -0 | 67.8 | 52.5 | 45.2 | 37.8 | 51.2 
0 | 28.1 4 | 50.6 ae 6 | 76.8 .5 | 67.8 | 59.6 | 44.7 | 35.2 | 53.5 
$2,"|/37.8 18 | 49.5 4 5 | 73.4 -6 | 65.6 | 53.2 | 47.7 | 31.4 | 52.7 
4 31.4 7 | 54.0 £ .0 | 77.8 .2 | 68.4 | 58.2 | 41.6 | 28.0 | 53.1 
8 | 31.4 .6 | 48.2 6 ‘3 | 76.0 -8 | 66.6 | 55.6 | 41.4 | 39.2 | 52.9. 
5 | 28.4 8 | 49.0 az 4 | 74:0 .7 | 65.9 | 58.5 | 46.6 | 38.5 | 51.8 
0 | 30.9 0 | 51.0 ~ 21'75.0 .7 | 64.6 | 58.2 | 46.9 | 38:8 | 54.3 
4 | 25.3 8 | 46.6 6 LOurhcd .7 | 66.2 | 59.0 | 44.0 | 31.5 | 51.3 
Mh SB 22 4 | 53.4 2 260/728 o 4] 69.0 | 56.7 | 45.4 | 33.5 | 52.6 
MeN 27 7 82 BAL aie ‘8 2 ear 8 -6 | 66.0] 57.2 | 44.8 | 33.8 | 51.3 
4 | 27°8 Rare 2 5 eae 6 | 63.0 | 52.0 | 41.2 | 25.0 | 49.8 
6 | 29.6 :2 | 49.8 ‘0 eH eee -8 | 62.8 | 58.6 | 45.7 |°39.0 | 52.2 
.2 | 34.7 | 42.0 | 48.8 0 .7 | 74.0 -2 | 66.5 | 58.4 | 44.4 | 30.0 | 51.5 
pa aged ‘6. | 47.7 8 | 67.6 | 72.5 -8 | 67.4 | 60.4 | 44.2 | 37.8 | 51.8 
6 | 34.8 .3 | 55.0 4 | 70.3 | 76.2 -9 | 71.0 | 56.2 | 45.0 | 33.8 | 54.6 
.0 | 34.5 31 51.0 .6 | 70.6 | 72.7 4 | 67.4 | 57.6 | 45.4 | 34:3 | 53.2 

CON 27 NT (0 | 49.4 3° wa 0" 7.8 -3 | 67.0 | 55.6 | 45.4 | 42.0 | 52.4 

Means] 30.8 | 29.7 | 38.2 | 48.9 | 60.0 | 68.9 | 73.8 | 72.5 | 66.5 | 56:0 | 44.0 | 34.3 | 52.0 


| EXTREMES OF PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK (DEGREES). 
a ac a a EE TE 
PRESSURE. : ‘TEMPERATURE. - 
Monts. High- Maxi- Mini- 
i Date. mum. Date. mum. Date. ‘ 


, 1913 67 12,1890 | — 6] 10, 1875 
* 1896 69 5, 1890 rag 5, 1918 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA FOR 1923. 


Barometric Pressure (reduced to sea level)— number of consecutive days with: on 
_ Mean, 30.03 inches; highest, 30.85 inches, De-|_ (0-01 inch or more), 5, pepenaty ios” bageee) 
cember 15; lowest, 29.04 inches, March 7, Snow—Greatest amount in 24 hours, 8.5 inches, — 
_| January 3-4. Greatest depth of snow on the 
Temperature—Createst daily range, 36°, April 23;| ground, measured at 8 P. », 7.0 inches, Tanna . 
least daily range, 5°, December 23. Greatest 4. Last snow in Spring. occurred March 28; 
monthly range, 71°, April; least monthly range, first snow in Autumn occurred December 14. 


33°, October. Highest mean of three consecu-|*708t Im Spring: Last killing frost: occurred: 
tive days, 82°, June 19-21; lowest mean of three| “¢Prll inst light frost, occurred May “11. yes 
consecutive days, 17°, February 16-18. first killing frost occurred November i. _ ‘ 
Septem) 


Precipitation—Longest period without a measur- Gey eke cet irst, March 23; last, ber 
able amount of precipitation (0.01 inch or more), | Hait—June 3 oe ie 
16 days, September 24-October 9. Greatest Auroras—March 24. a 3 * ka “t : iM 
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: Domestic Letter Rate—2 cents an cunce or 

‘ fraction- thereof... Includes: letters or other first- 

class matter addressed for local delivery or for 

J transmission from one place to another within the 

United States. or to or from or between the posses- 
sions of, the United States, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 

7 Virgin Islands of the United States, Canal Zone, 

the Philippines, Guam, Tutuila, (U.S. Samoa), 
United States naval vessels, United States Naval 
Hospital and United States Navy Depot at Yoko- 
hama. Japan. 

: The limit of weight for first-class matter is the 

= same as for fourth-class parcel post. 70 pounds, 

f local, or in the first, second or third zone; 50 pounds 

in the other zones. 

. First-class matter includes written matter- matter 
sealed against inspection, postal cards, and private 
mailing cards 
Airplane (air mail) rates—Domestico—Eight cents 

an ounce or fraction thereof for each air route 
zone or part of zone, fully prepaid; such charge 
includes transportation to or from the Air Mail 

: route as well as ‘the transportation by air. 

. There are three zones (1), New_York to chicned: 
‘i (2) Chicago to Cheyenne: (3) Cheyenne to San 
£ Francisco. The zone lines run north and south 
through Chicago and Cheyenne. All the country 
east of the Chicago zone line is in Zone 1; all west of 
the Cheyenne line is in Zone 3; all the country 
between the two Zone lines is in Zone 2. 

. Foreign—Same as domestic Air Mail rate for those 

. countries having 2-cent postal conventions wit 
the United States; for all other countries, 3 cents 
in addition to Air Mail rate. 

Registry Serrice—Any res istered matter of nominal 
yalue and non-negotiable securities and com- 
mercial -paper, not easily realized upop by 

> others than the i owners regardless of 
value, are acceptable for transportation by Air 

4d Mail Service Other registered matter_is not 
re acceptable for transmission by Air Mail Service. 

: Special Delirery—The.use of special delivery stamps 

. “in addition to the Air Mail postage will insure 

t¥ prompt delivery at office of address. 

. _ Special Air Mail Stamps are issued, but any stamps 


a 
teh 
. ose words to avoid possible errors in handling 
: and despatch. 
Any mailable matter except that liable to damage 
“trom freezing will be carried by airplane, in- 
cluding sealed parcels, not exceeding %) pounds 
_- jn weight and not exceeding 84 inches in length 
‘and girth combined, with postage at the rate 
‘ of 8 cents an ounce or fraction thereof for each 
- gone or part of zone in which mail is carried by 
airplane. 
Domestic Postal Card Rate—1 cent as to 
each country and place in the above paragraph; 
“ reply card, 2 cents. The rate for private mailing 
¢: ecards is 1 cent each. 
¥ Second-Class Matter—Periodical publications, 
, no limit of weight. The rate to the public is 1 cent 
for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof, for complete 
copies. _Incomplete copies are subjected to_third- 
- elass or fourth-class rates, according to their physical 
. character. 
Third-Class Matter—Printed paper matter 
other than books, and other than such periodical 

ublications as are entitled to second-class rates, 
Phe limit of weight is 4 pounds. The rate is 1 cent 
oy for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. Packages 
; over 4 pounds in weight go as fourth-class parcel- 
post matter. Third-class matter may be insured or 
sent C. O. D. ; 

Fourth-Class Matter (domestic parcel post)— 
Includes all mailable matter not in the preceding 
classes.  1t may be insured or sent C 4 

Rates of postage on fourth-class or parcel- 
post matter—to be fully prepaid—unsealed— 
are as follows: (a) Parcels weighing 4 ounces or 
less, except books, seeds, plants, etc., 1 cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof, any ‘distance; (0) Parcels 
weighing 8 ounces or less, containing books, seeds, 
euttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 1 cent for 

2 ounces or fraction thereof, regardless of dis- 
(c) Parcels weighing more than 8 ounces, con~ 
ing books, seeds, plants, etc., parcels of miscel- 
laneous printed matter weizhing more jhan 4 pounds, 
and all other parcels of fourth-class matter weigh- 
ing more than 4 ounces, are chargeable, aecording to 
distance ot zone, at the pound rates shown belvw, & 
fraction of a pound being considered 2 full pound: 

Local rates—1 Ib., 5 cts.; 2-3 Ibs.. 6 cts.; 4-5 Ibs. 

7 cts.; 6-7 Ibs., 8 cts.s 8-9. tbs., 9 cts.: 1 


aeNcd o ‘S 
_ Postal Information. 
| jostal Xwtornvation. 
tes re (Revised officially as of November 1, 1924.) 


i1 Ibs., 10 


ets.; 12-13 -Ibs., 11 *%ets.; 14-15 Ibs,, 12 cts.; 16-1 
13 ¢ts.; 18-19 Ibs., 14 cts.; 20-21 Ibs., 15 eta: 223 
Ibs., 16 ets.; 24-25 Ibs., 17 cts.; 26-27 Ibs., 18 ets.; 
28-29 Ibs., 19 cts.; 30-31 Ibs., 20. cts.; 32-33 Ibs., 21 
cts.: 34-35 Ibs., 22 cts.; 36-37 Ibs., 23 cts.; 38-39 Ibs., i 
24 ets.; 40-41 Ibs., 25 cts.; 42-43 Ibs., 26 cts; 44-45 
Ihs..-27_cts.; 46-47 Ibs., 28. cts.; 48-49 Ibs., 29 cts; — 
50-51 Ibs., 30 cts—and so on up to 70 lbs., L cent ~~ 
are for each 2 Ibs. or haa ae : ; ide 
st zone (ip to 50 miles)—1 Ib., 5 cts., and ast? 
extra for each added pound, up to 74 cts, tor soe 
2nd zone (50 to 150 miles)—1 Ib., 5 ets., and 1 
2S a for each added pound, up to 74 cts., for ‘ 
7 ce Mc) 
3rd zone (150 to 300 miles)—1 Ib., 6 cts., and 2 _ 
cp pg for each added pound, up to $1.44 for 
m ‘ » 
4th zone (300 to 600 miles)—1 Ib., 7 cts., and 4 
ee extra for each added pound, up to $2.03 ior 50 ‘ 


5th zone (600 to 1,000 miles)—i Ib., 8 cts,, and 
6 cents extra for each added pound, up to $3.02 ok 4 


6th zone (1,000 to 1,400 miles)—1 Ib.. 9 cts., and 
8 cents for each added pound, up to $4.01 for 50 Ibs. 

7th zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles)—1 Ib., 11 cts., — 
anglhty cents for each added pound, up to $5.01 for 


Sth zone (over 1,800 miles)—1 Ib., 12 cts, and 
12 cts. for each added pound, up to $6 for 40 ee wav 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by stamps 
affixed in addition to the regular postage at the _ 
following rates: For domestic articles of the first 
class, indemnified for $50 or less, 10 cts.; for over 
$50 and not in excess of $100, 20 cts.; for domestic — 
articles of the second class, for which no indemnity 
is provided, and for dorrestic articles of any class — 
without intrinsic value for which ne will not — 
.be allowed, 10 cts.; for domestic articles of the third 
class imdemnified for not exceeding $25, 10 cis.; 
for sealed parcels prepaid at the first class rate of 
postage, the same as for first class; for all articles — 
of whatever class addressed to foreign countries, 10 _ 
cts. International indemnity is limited to $9.65 
(50 franes), except for registered mail exchanged — 
with Canada which is limited to $25. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourtb- 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destinations, = 
may be registered. Domestic parcels containing eels 
fourth-class matter may also be registered if sealed 
and the required fee, and postage at the first-class 
rate, are paid. = 5 

Letters, prints, samples of merchandise and com- 
mercial papers may be registered to practically — it 
all foreign countries. ee a # 

International parcel post mail may be registered 
to some, but not all, foreign countries. In the _ 
case of a few’foreign countries only indemnity Is at 
paid for the loss, riiling or damage of internationa) — 
parcel post articles. PoE: oat 

Insured Mail—Domestic third and fourth-class 
matter, mailed at or addressed to any post office in the 
United States or its possessions (except parcels — 
mailed in the Philippine Islands). or on or to United © 
States naval vessels, may be insured ‘against loss, 
rifling, or damage in an amount equivalent to its 
value or the cost of repairs, but not to exceed 35, — 
upon payment of a fee of 3 cents, $25 for 5 cents, | 
$50 for 10 cents, or $100 for 25 cents, in addition 
to the postage, both fee and postage to be prepaid. 

Insured International Mail—Internationa! in-— 
surance service is provided for Canada, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland only. Negotiations are pend- 
ing for the introduction of this service with other 


foreign countries. , 
Canada—Mailable merchandise addressed to 
Canada may not be registered unless sealed and 
poet at the letter rate of postage but may be 
‘ured under the conditions and for the fees within = 
the limits of indemnity ‘prescribed for domestic 
fourth-class (parcel post) insured~ mail. Certain 
articles of considerable intrinsic value, usually of 
small size, such as jewelry, coins, precious s 
etc., cannot be insured to Canada, but ma: 
ti "when sealed and prepaid at the letter 
rate of postage in addition to the registry fee 
"Great Britain and Northern, Ireland—International 
cel post packages for Great Britain and a 
Qorthern Treland may not be registered but) 
may be insured when sealed and prepaid at the - 
ordinary parcel post rates of postage for the 
following insurance fees in addition to the 
portage, within the limits of indemnity pre- 
seribed for the fees received. Fees—14 cts. on 
$10 indemnity; 20 cts. on $25; 30 cts. on $50; 


50. cts. on $100. 


vig 


Cc. O. D. Mail—Domestie third and fourth-class 

matter may. be sent C. O. D, between money order of- 
\ fices of the United States, its possessions, except the 

Philippines, and United States naval vessels hav- 

ing money order service, on payment of a fee of 

10 cents when the amount to be remitted does not 

exceed $50, or upon payment of a fee of 25 cents 

when the amount to be remitted does not exceed 
$100. Such parcels are insured against loss, rifling 
iP) or damage in| an amount equivalent to the actual 
value or the cost of repairs, but not to exceed $50 
and $100, according to whether a 10 or 25 cent fee 
was paid. fe 

" Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but there 

is no limit to the number that can be issued in one 
day to the same remitter. The fees for domestic 

orders are: $2.50 or less, 3 cents; $2.51 to $5.00, 

5 cents; $5.01 to $10.00, 8 cents; $10.01 to $20.00, 
10 cents; $20.01 to $30.00, 12 cents; $30.01 to $40.00, 
_ 15 cents; $40.01 to $50.00, 18 cents; $50.01 to $60.00, 

20 cents; $60.01 to $75.00, 25 cents; $75.01 to 

$100.00, 30 cents. International money orders 

cost 10 cents for $10.00 or less, and 10 cents extra 
_ on each additional $10.00 up to $1 for $100.00. 
. Domestic money orders are payable within 30 days 
at any United States post office (continental); 
“after that, only at the office designated. In the 
_ United States insular possessions, colonies of Great 
_ Britain, etc., the orders are payable only at the 
- office drawn upon. 

Unmaiiable Matter—Includes not only all legiti- 
Inate matter not conforming to the rules as to 
legibility of address, size of nackage or certificates 
of inspection, but also game, etc., killed out of 
season, poisons, explosive or inflammable articles, 

or bad smelling; all spirituous and malt liquors; 
all aut advertisements to or from prohibition 
_ ___ localities, indecent matter, written or otherwise; 
-. dunning postals and lottery, endless chain and 
- fraud matter. In addition, sealed mail to a foreign 
country, except it be obviously letters, cannot be 
gent, nor can publications in violation of the copy- 
_ ight laws of the country of destination. 

Postal Savings — The limit of an individual 
deposit has been increased from $1,000 to $2,500. 
-  WNosum of less than $1 will be accepted for a deposit. 
ui interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. 


a4 


Mais 


19,238,548 dead letters, which contained $143,993; 


YRAR oe stadt ‘Total Yearly 


Postal L nformation, — 


domestic - money orders totaled $1,371,454,679; 
. COST OF RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE. 


% Widch Mail] Mileage of Rail} ADnual 
(Fiscal) Was Carried way Mall. Cost. 
Miles. Miles. Dolars. 
1919... 259,580 519,674,375 84,125,976 
1920... Soren 561,827,431 90,057,610 
1921.. -) 232,503 561,982,489 93 550,039 


y 
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Foreign Letter Rates—2 cents an ounce or 


fraction thereof, to the following countries: 


Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda. Bolivia, pf 


Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Canada, 
Colombia, Cook | Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic. : 

Dutch West Indies (Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, 
Saba, St. Eustatius, and the Dutch part of St. 
Martins); Ecuador, Great Britain, Guatemala, 
Ireland, Haiti, Honduras, Republic of. ' 

—— (including Turks, Caicos, and Cayman 
Islands). : 

Leeward Islands (Antigua with Barbuda and 
Redonda, St. Kitts, or St. Christopher, Nevis with 
Anguilla, Dominica, Montserrat, and. British Virgin 
Islands). Mexico, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, 
Spain (including tne Spanish colonies), Trinidad 
(including Tobago). 

Uruguay, Western Samoa. 

Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, the 
Grenadines, and St. Lucia). 

Members of the United States Navy in foreign 
waters, when addressed cure of postmaster at New 
York, San Francisco or Seattle, as the case may be. 

The rate to all other foreign countries and places 
in foreign’ countries for ljetters is 5 cents for the 
first ounce or fraction thereof, and 3 cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction thereof.. 

Foreign Postal Card Rate—cent each to 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, and Spain 
and her colonies. The rate is 2 cents each to other 
foreign countries. 

Rates on Other matter for foreign countries— 
Postal cards, double (with paid reply), 2 cents to 
one-cent countries, and 4 cents to two-cent countries. 

Newspapers and periodicals, each 2 ounces or 
fraction, 1 cent. 

Commercial papers, first 10 ounces or less, 5 
cents; each additional 2 ounces or fraction, 1 cent; 
(limit of weight, 4 pounds 6 ounces). 

Samples of merchandise, first 4 ounces or less, 
2 cents; each additional 2 ounces or fraction, 1 cent; 
(limit of weight, 18 ounces). 


UNITED STATES POSTAL STATISTICS. 
Extent |Paid as Com- 


Post. |. of Post:| peubation of | _Hevone of | pesaitice ab [Pomvene aie 
on 0 evenue 0} enditure 0! ostage Stamps 
Offices. | Routes, | Postmasters Department. Beperescnt ismed. . 

Number.| Mites Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Number. 
8,451 115,176 595,234 1,919,314 TBOZ7OSTC Cavities eereee 
13,468] 155,73 1,028,925 4,543,522) Gk hs: RS 

18,417 78,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 5,212,986: 1,540,. 
24,410! 227,908 2,135,335 6,642,136) 9,968,342 72,977,300 
28,498 240,594 2,552,868 8,518,067 19,170.610 216,370,660 

28,492 231.232 73,466 19,772,221 23,998,837 118, 
42,989] 343,888 7,708,407 38,815,479 36,542,804 875,681.970 
62,401) 427,990 13,753,096 60,882,098 66,259,548 2,219,737,060 

76,688) 500,989 19,112,09 02,354, 57 107,740,267 4 544.5 

76,945) 511,808 19,949,515} 111,835,193] 115,554,921 4,239,273,696 
75,924) 507,540 20,783,919] 121,848, 124,785,697 4,621,285,723 
74,169] 506,268 21,631,724) 134,224,443 »784,487 5, »549,115 
71,131 496,818 22,273,343] 148,582,624] 152,362,116] 5,330,886,845 
68,131] 486,805 22,743,342) 152,826,585| 167,399,169 »751,017,915 
65,600) 478,711 23,544,585] 167,932,782] 178.449,778]  6,284,450,495 
62,659] 463,406 24,575,696 585,005} 190,238,288] 7,061,036,615 
61,158] 450,738 25,599,397] 191,478,663] 208,351,886 :651,400,405 
60,144] 448,618 26,569,892] 203,562,383 :004,102 8,731,875.393 
59,589 7,99 27,521,040} 224,128,658] 229,977,224' -067,164,886 
reget biye 4 eS ARIE eh say eh TB Oe oaane 

: * 647, +744, 525, 3928,263, 
58,020) 436,293 29,126,662] 266,619,525] 262.067,541] 10,96 3eR 748 
56,810} 435,597 29,954.209| 287,934,566) 543,76 11,112,254 281 
96,380] 433,334 0,376,379] 287,248,165] 298,546,026 11,226,386,415 
55,984 4,279 31,086,525) 312,057,689] 306,204, 11,671.842.200 
55,413 479,487 31,899,859] 329,726,116] 319.838,718 12,451,522,177 
54,345) 465,37 31,394,556] 388,975,982| 324.833.728| 13: 3R 852 
53,084 455,43 33,586,611] 436,239,126] 362,497,635] 15,020,4' 168 
52,533] 433,668 40,198,03) 37,159,212] 454,322,509 13,212,790,033 
52,168] . 434,349 42,581,434} 453,491,294| 620.993,675] 13/869,934:907 
51.947 454,901 43,699,598] 484,853,541] 545.644.2008 14,261.948,813 
51,613' 460,171 44,007,819! 532,827,926' 556,850,966 13:398;098.190 
In the year ended June 30, 1923, the Governmen: ere 
Rene a 1008 106,04) cpeetel eae ao lees international money orders, $34,118,667. Letters 


sent abroad numbered 210,716,620; } 
from abroad numbered 283,283,2 yee teeezes 


, |Ruilways on ‘otal Yearl : 
| XBAR Which “Mail)Mileage of Rall- 


Miles. Mites. Dollars. 
1922 231,981- | 561,189,678 | 91.306,408 ; 
1923...) 231,61 574,621,534 | 93,267,117 — 


nihbenbiadiinn 
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United States College Clore. 


¥ 


1? 


. ; - COLLEGE COLORS. ct 
NAME. , : Colors. 


j NAME. — Colors. t 
Adelphi...... .|Brown and Gold Cotner Blue and Whit j 
Be VARIAN eins. Ive ** 1 2|Ganary and Black. 'Gox Col. and Gonserv't’y.|Red and Whi “ 
_ Akron Municipal Univ Navy Blue and Old Gold.|/Creighton University . . sf .|Blue and White, : 


: “Alabama, Univ. of......./Crimson and White. 
n, Alabama, Woman's Col, of|Red and Gray. 
Albany Col.—Oregon. ...)Orange and Black. 


Culver-Stockton College ..|Blue and White. 
Cumberland University ...|Maroon and White, 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ...'!Blue and White. 


f Albion College......-..- Purple and Gold. Dallas, University of Purple and Gold 3, 

+ Albright College......... Red and White. Dana College. -......... Grimkan and White. — d 
Alfred Univ...........-.}Royal Pur. & Old Gold. }/Daniel Baker College. .../Blue and White. rn 
Allegheny College......../Navy Blue and Old Gold.}; Dartmouth College...... Dark Green. 
Alma College..........-- Maroon and Cream Davidson College........ Red and Black. 
American Univ........-- Red, White and Blue Davis & Elkins College...| Maroon and White. 
Amherst... 2. -..-.seees- Purple and White. Dayton, Uviversity o1....|Red and Blue. 
Antioch College........../Old Gold and Blue. [Defiance College........|Purple and Gold. 
Arizona, Univ. of........ Blue and Red Denison University...... Dark Red and White 
Arkansas College........ Red and White. Denver University....... Red and Gold — 
Arkansas, Univ. of....... Gardinal. ,De Paul University.....-. Blue and Red. ay ty 
Armour Inst. of Tech... .|/Yellow and Black. ;De Pauw University..... Old Gold and Black. 
Asbury College.......... Purple and White. Des Moines University...|/Orange and Black. 


Ashland College......... 


Giants tintvoe eee Detroit University....... Red and White. 


Dickinson College....... an we 
Doane College, Nev...... Orange and Black. 


Atlantic Christian Col... .|/Blue and White 

AUPOTE, . oe eee wenn ees Royal Blue and White Drake University........ Blue and White. = 

AUStIR 2 ins nwen ar ancns ‘Crimson and Gold. Drexel Inst.........-.-- Goid ae 

Baker Univ.......+.+-+. ‘Cadmium Orange. Dropsie College.........|Blue and Yellow ‘HN 

Baldwin-Wallace College. |Brown and Gold. Drury College....... . |Searlet and Gray. — ae 

Barnard College......... Light Blue and White. Dubuaue, Univ. of .|Blue and White. a 

Bates College........... Garnet. D’Youville College Red and White h if 

Baylor (fem.) College. ...|Purple, White and Gold. | Earlham College. Yellow and Cream. 

AVIOr TLV... wage ore .../Green and Gold Eastern College Green and Whi 

Beaver College.......+-- Scarlet and Gray. Ellsworth Colleg: Purple and Old Gold - 

Le ~ Beloit College........... Gold and Black. \Elmira College Purple and Gold. 

Benedict College......... Purple and Gold Elon College. . .|Maroon and Gold 

Berea College..........- Cream and Blue. Emory Univ... ./Gold and Brue. ay 

BIGCCA StL» we bs Sains Blue and Gold Emory & Henry Col..:...|/Lemon and Blue. reste tis 

Bethany Col. (W. Va.)...|/ White and Green. Emmanuel College....... Blue and Gold.. LN 

Bethany Col. (Kan.)..... Blue and Yellow ‘Emmanuel Missionary. ..|Green and White. Ges 

Bethel Col., Newton, Kan.|/Maroon and Gray Emporia, College of.....- Crimson and White. = 

Blue Mountain College...|Dark Blue, Red and Gold| Erskine College.......-. Old Gold and Maroon” 
and Yellow. Eureka College........-- Maroon and Gold. Nee 

Blue Ridge College .|Red and White Evansville College......|Purple and White. a a 

Bluffton College .|Purple an HAITMOUNE:,) eM sale swie.0 Black & SunflowerYellow. 


Boston College |\Fargo College.........-- Blue and Gold x) 44 
Boston Univ Scarlet and |Findlay College........- Orange and Black. ™ 
Bowdoin 2 ite. Fisk University......... Gold and Blue. “sy 
Bradley Poly. Inst .-|Maroon and White. Flora MacDonald Col....|Blue and White. Rie fu 
Brenau College..... ..J/Orange and Black. Florida, Univ. of.....-.. Orange and Dark Blue. 
Bridgewater Cellege......|Crimson and Gold. Florida (fem.)....-...-. ,|Garnet and Gold, : 
Brown UDiV.....-..0++-- Brow Fordham University...... Maroon. ‘ ' 
Bryn Mawr........ ...../Yellow and White. Franklin College (Ind.)., .|Navy Blue and Old Geld. 
Bucknell Univ..........|Orange and Blue Franklin & Marsh’ll Col..|Blue and White. — ey 
Buena Vista......... ....{Salmon and Black. Friends University....... Scarlet and Gray. , 
Buffalo Univ.......++--- White and Blue Furman University...... Purple and White 
Cal. Inst. of Tech........ Orange and White. Gallaudet. .......-+0+e+: Bu and Blue. 9 

9 California, Univ. of...... Blue and Gold Galloway College........ Blue and Gold. , 

Campion College......-- Red and Black. Geneva College........++ Old Gold and White, 

© Canisius College..... ....-|Blue and Gold. George Wash. Univ...... Buff and Blue. ‘ 

2 Carleton College......-.- Maize and Yale Blue. Georgetown Col. (Ky)....|Orange and Black. F 

o Carnegie Inst. Tech...... Plaid. 3 Georgetown Univ. (D.C.).|Blue and Gray. pet 

¥ Carroll College.....-..-- Orange and White. Georgia School of Tec Old Gold and White. 

; Carson and Newman Col./Orange and Blue. ; Red and Black, i 

’ Carthage College........ Maroon. Orange and Blue. . , 

; Case School Ap. Science..|Brown and White. Blue and White. xo" 

ft Catholic Univ. of Amer...|Red and Black. Purple and White. | me he 

“*s Catholic U. of Okla...... Crimson and Blue White and Purple. ate TE 

x Cedar Crest College...... White and Id. Goucher Colleg ..|Blue and Gold. i “na 
- Cedarville’College......- Orange and Blue. Grand Island Colleg "Orange and Bfue. : 
. Maroon and White. Grand View College....,.|Purple and Gold. eh 


Centenary College......- 


Central College, Fayette, Greensboro College.....-.- Light Green and White. © 


Nile Green and Black. Greenville College. .....- Orange and Black 


5, . Missouri... 2... ++ 0+- id i 
i> Central Baptist College...|Brown and Gol Greenville Women’s.....- Light Blue and Gold. — 

Bd Central Wesleyan Col... -|Navy Blue and White. TENAGB... . 2-2 wine's oe ole jBlack and Gold. ah U 
vA Centre College. ......--+ Gold and White. Grinnell College......+.- Scarlet and Black. . 
‘ Charleston, Col. of....... Maroon aud White. Grove City College...... Crimson. 

4) Central Holiness......... Old Rose and Silver. 


Chattanooga, Univ. of... . 
Chicago, Univ. of.......- Maroon 
Chicora Col. for Women.. 


Cincinnati Univ... Hampden-Sidney College. Garnet and Gray 


ar 
Seed College........- Red and Blue. 


AP a) V5 
Baws ord College....... Scarlet and Black. 


Hedding College.........|/Qrange and Blue |. 
‘Heidelberg University....|Black, Orange and Red. 
Hi Brown Col Red and Gi san 


+. 
‘Henderson- agi n Tay. 
Hightand College........| Yellow and Green. 
Hillsdale College.. Uitramarine Blue. a 
Hiram College.........-.|Cherry Red & Sky Blue. 
Hobart. College......-++- Orange and Purple. 
Hollins Gollege.......---|Green and Gold. 
Holy Cross. ...seeeeeees Purple. 
ood College.*....++ Blue and Gray, 
Hope Co Orange and Blue. 


Mege.....- 
Bt iCrimson and Blue 
Favard College: “| Blue and White. 


i iversity . “ 
(Howard Univenty:::1: [Lavender and White 


ae 
f 


¥ 


Ay NA. 


| Colors. 


_ Huron College..........- 
“Idaho, College of......- 
Idaho, University of.... 
- Illinois, University of. 
Illinois Wesleyan ‘Univ... 
Tilinois Woman's Col 
Indiana Central. . 
Indiana University. f 
International ¥.M.C.A 
Iowa State University. 
Iowa Wesleyan Univ.. 
Irving (fem.) College... 
| Jamestown eoeae. 
Jefferson Coll 
Jewell, Wm., oliége 
John B. Stetson Univ 
Johns Hopkins Univ.... 
Judson College......... 
_ Juniata College........- 
Kalamazoo College 
Kansas City University. 
- Kansas, University_ot. 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ.. 


-. Kentucky, University of.: 

_ Kentucky Wesleyan Col... 
.|Purple 
.|Maroon and Blue. 
.|Green and White. 


' Kenyon College aves wees 
- King Colleg 


es Kingfisher Cx College a S7ale lane 


Knox College. ......... 
_ Knoxville College....... 


La Grange College...... 


_ Lake Erie College. ..... 


re ae 
4 


_ Lake Forest College..... 
arn caiicae Moiate tig slats 
a le ollege. .. +... 
Lawrence College....... 
Lebanon Valley 9, Colle. 
Lehigh Ps NS eG sate 
- Lenoir College... 
‘Lincoln College 


infield College......... 

Rock College... .. 
Livingston. AEA age Fae 
Lombard See 

+ Loretto Colleg 


Louisiana Cor “(Ptnevilie). 


- Louisville University. 
‘Lowell Textile Schovi. 
Loyola (Balt.) College. 
Loyola Univ., Chic: 

_ Luther College. .... t 
- Macalester College... .. 
MeKendree College..... 
Uaeangeerte eres 


Tech... 
Moredith ay College: . 


“Miami Universit: 


re 

Missouri’ Valley st 
 Diissourl Wesle: 
- Monmouth Golles 
- Montana State 


oravian C. & 8. (fem 
Morgan (Col.) College.. 

orris Brown U. (co De: 
Mount Holyoke Coll 
Mount St. Charles Co! 


moun Ee = hate College 


(Dubuque).......... 
“aa St. favee Col., 
Bal 


. |Olive Green and 
.| Yellow and Blue. 
.|Cardinal and Gray 

.|Crimson and Cream. 


.|Purple and Gold. 
.|Purple and Old Gold. 
.|Silver and Gold. 


.|Orange and Blue. 


Maroon and White. 
te) 


‘|Blue and Gold ; 
.|Black and Orange. 
.|Blue and Gold. 
.|Red and Black. 


Green and White. 


:|Black and Old Gold. 
.|Red and Black. 
.|Blue and Gold. 


Orange and Black. 
.|Purple and Gold. 
.|Crimson and Blue. 
.|Purple and Gold. 
Blue and White. 
Purpie and White 


.|Purple and Gold 
.|Garnet and Blue. 
Lafayette College (Pa.)... 
.|Red and Black 

.|Dark Green and White. 
.|Ruby Red and Black. 
.|Blue and Gold. 

.|Blue and Gold. 

.| White and Yale Blue. 


Maroon and White. 


-|Navy Blue and White. 
.|Seal Brown and White. 


.|Garnet.and Black. 
.|Violet and White. 
_ Lincoln Memorial Univ... 
_ Lincoln University...... 
_. Lindenwood College.. 


Blue and Gray. 


-|Orange and Blue. 
-|Gold and White. 
.|Cardinal and Purple. 
-|Purple and 
.|Black and Sky Blu 

-|Olive Green & Old ‘Gold. 
-|Gold and White. 


te. 


range and ayy. Blue. 
-|Searlet and Black. 

Red and Black. 

Green and Gray. 


--|Crimson and Gold, 
.|Blue and White. 


.|Royal Blue and Gold. 


-|Purple and White. 
.|Crimson and White. 
.|Black and Gold. 

Light Blue. 

Green and White. 
Navy Blue bec White. 


.-|Gold and Blac 
.|Blue and Gold. 


Sable and Gold. 
Orange and Garnet. 
-|Green and White, 
.|Cardinal and Gray 
tarot and oe 


:|Blue and White. | 
-|/Orange and Black. 
-|Navy Blue and White. 


-|Gold and White 
-|Purple and White. 
-|Brown and Blue. 


-| Yala Blue. 


-|Gold and Maroon. 


é eae. and Blue. 


-|Red and Blue. 


.|Black and Old Gold. 
.|Purple and Orange. 
-|Red and Black. 


-|Red and White. 
....|Blue and Gold, 
ont, State Sch. of Mines. 


Copper and Green. 
.|Purple and Gold. 
.|Orange and Navy Blue. 
.|Purple and Black. 


. |Blue 
Heurple and Gold. 


.|Purple, White and Gold. 
cer . |Purple and Cream. 


Light Blue and Gold.” 


White. - 


Rd NAME. 


Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College. . - 
Municipal Un. ot Akron... 


Catal Blue & Old “Gola 


Muskingum College. ....|Black and Magenta. ie 
Nebraska, Univ. of...... Scarlet and Cream ' 
Neb. Wesleyan Univ..... Yellow and Brown. 


Nevada, University ot... .|Silver and Royal Blue. < 
Newcomb, H. S., Mem.. .|Bronze and Blue. 

New Hampshire ‘ State... .|/Blue and White. - 
New Jersey Col., Women.|Red and Black 


ne State School o1 
Gold and Silver. 


N. iE xico, State Uniy. of.|Cherry and Silver 
New Rochelle, College of .|Blue and White, 
N. ¥. State College of 
Worestry.. ; 535.28 Orange. 
New York, University... .|Violet. F 
Purple and White 


Niagara University...... 
No. Car., Woman’s...... Gold and White. 
White and Blue. 


No. Carolina, Univ. of... 
North Dakota Univ...... Rose, Pink and Green. & 
Northeastern University, ’ 4 
(BOSbO—)£ =... ~ saat oa es Black and Red 
Northland College....... per & and Blue. 
Northwestern Col., act oyal Purple. 
Northwestern, (Wis.).... Black anéRed. 
Northwestern’ University 
Royal Purple. 


(Chileageys ped oa 
|Norwich Sniversity eee 8 & Maroon and Golé. 
Gold and Blue. 


Notre Dame Wee Gi 

Notre Dame (Md .|Dark Blue and White. 
Oakland City College. 2 
Oberlin College. ... 
Occidental College. 
Ohio Northern Univ. 


Ohio State University Searlet and Gray. * 
Ohio, University of.. Olive Green and White. 

Ohio Wesleyan Univ. -|Scearlet and Jet. g 
Oklahoman Bapt. U. ./Green and Gold. 

Oklahoma City College...| White and Gold. : 
Oklahoma Col., Women. .|Green and Gold ° 


Oklahoma University of. .|Crimson and Cream. 


Olivet College...... ...../Crimson 

Omaha University..... ..}/Black and Maroon. 

Oregon, Univ. of......... Green & Lemon Yellow. 

Ottawa University....... Wheat Yellow & Black. 
Otterbein College........ Cardinal and Tan. : 
Ouachita College. ....... Purple and Gold. 4 


Oxford (female) eee 
Ozark., Coll ge of the. 
Pacific, College of the. . 
Pacific College, (Ore.).. 
Patibe: Union. <4 o.a6 cose 
Pacific ee aioe wien 
Park College......... ane 
Parsons ae ey TS eR a 
Payne, Howar 


Light Blue and Sean 


LN wen tial 4 


Navy Blue & Od ¢ Gold. 


:|Old Gold and Blue. 
Purple and White. 4 

Red, White and ae 4 
.|Navy Blue and White: 
.|Red B 


(Towa) . 
Pa. Col. for Women. .... 
Penn. Military Rib SE 
Penn. State Coll 


Pennsylvania, U' A of.. and Blue. q 
Philippines, Univ. of... .: Red and Green. t 
Piedmont College........ Green and Gold. > 
Pittsburgh, Univ, of) 21! ! Blue and Gold. ¥ 
Polytechnic Institute of @ 

BLOOKIYRN.. nos eee Blue and Gray, 3 
Pomona College......... Blue and ite. i 
Porto Rico, Univ. of S. C,|/Red and White. 
Presbyterian College of 

@Otae wee ....|Garnet and Blue. i 
Princeton University Orange and Black. s 
Providence College White and Black + 

get Sound... .. Maroon and nite. 
Seber a 

5 ark an it. Blue sf 

Radcliffe College Crimson ae : +s 


Randolph-Macon Co! 
Randolph-Macon (fem. 
|Redlands University. 


Regis Coll A ee 
‘Rhode Island State Cal. 


‘Rice Inst......... 
Hefenmend Univ. of... 


Ripon College... . 
Roanoke College. ...... 
Robert College..... 
Rochester University... . 
Rochester ay erie. 5 
Rock Hill. ....... Siseisbareny 
Rose Poly. Misty... 00. ea 
pales ia te pov eseieids 

ussell Sage ege.....|Dark G Whi 
Rutgers College. ........|Scarlet. roan * 
Sacred Heart, C. of......'Red and White, 


.|Maroon and Gray. 
He and Crimson. 


. Francis’s Col., 

. Franciz Xavier 
Maroon and Blue. 
White and Gold. 


Blue and White. 
Green and White. 
1 Blue and White. 
*s C.&A.,(Wis.)..|Blue and White. 
;, Mary of the Woods.. .|Blue and White. 
. Michael's. Purple and Gold. 
< Olak<. . 
. Peter’s 
. Step . |Scearlet. 
White and Gold. 
Purple and Gray. 
Purple and Gold. 
. Vincent C Gold and Green. 
St:. Xavier. oi... sees 
Salem, A.&C.(Winst’n: 
Salem Col. ee ew ae 


Shorter College. 
Silliman Collegiate Inst...) White ani 


d Gold 
Simmons C , Abilene,Tex .| Purple (Royal and Gold. 


Blue and Gold. 


Simmons (Mass.).....-++ 
ed and Gold. 


Simpson College 
Sioux Falls College..... 
Skidmore Sch. of Arts... 
..| White and Gold. 
Purple and Gold. 
Garnet and Black. 


..| Vermilion or Scarlet. 
...|Gold. 
_|Har. Red and Yale Blue. 


.|Purple and White 


Canary and Black. 
Cardinal and Black. 


. .|Cardinal. 
...|Blue and Red. 
niv..|Green and White. 


‘|Silver Gray and Cardinal. 
Orange and Maroon. 


Garnet 
Rose and Green. 


Orange 
Cardinal and White. 
Crimson and Azure Blue. 


Acadia University 
Alberta University. 
British Columbia Univ... 
Dathousie University... .- 
McGill University 
McMaster University. . 
Toronto, Univ. of. 


lue and Gold. 
Blue-and White. 
Crimson and 


Old Gold and Black. 
Maroon and White. 


and. Orange. 
Gold. 


White. 


+> 


‘States—College Colors: 


Thiel College........ 

‘Toledo, Univ. of City 

Transylvania College. 

Trinity College (N. C 

Trinity (Hartford). 

‘Trinity Col., Wash. 
rinity Univ 


Valpa iV 
Vanderbilt Univ 


Villanova College........ 
Virginia Military Inst. 
Va. Theo. Sem. & Col. 


Wartburg College 
Washburn College. .. 
Wash. Col: in Sta. of 
Washington Missionary 
Washington State Col. 
Washington, Univ. 0: 
Wash. U., (St. Louis)... 
Wash. & Jefierson Col.... 
Washington & Lee Univ.. 
Waynesburg College 
Wellesley College 

Wells Coilege 

Wesleyan Col. for women. 
Wesleyan U. Middlet’n,C 


Colors. 


.|Blue and Gold. 


Crimson and Silver. 


Old Gold & Bright Brown. 
ght J es 


Black and Go 


Lavender and Purp! 
\Cardinal and Black. 


O.|Blue. 


Western (fem.) C. Oxf., O. 
Western Maryland Col... 


Green and Gold. 


Western Reserve Univ... .|/Red 


Western Union College... 
Westminster Col., Pa..... 
Westminster Col., Mo.... 
West Virginia Univ... 
West Virginia Wesleyan. . 
Wheaton C. & Acad. 
Norton, Mass 
Wheaton College 
Whitman College 
Whitworth (fern. 
Willamette Univ 
William & Mary Col..... 
Williams College 
Wilmington College 
Wilson College. ...... 
Winthrop College... 
Wisconsin, Univ. 
Wittenberg... 
Wofford College. 
Wooster, Univ. 0 
Worcester Pol a 
youre: Ui 
Yale Univ....... 
Yankton College 
York College. . 


COLLEGES. 
MacDonald College 


Manitoba........-- a Purp) 


Mount Allison..........- 
New Brunswick Uniy.... 
Queen’s University....... 
Saskatchewan Univ 


Oregon State Agric.... 
Rhode Island State Col 
8. Dakota St. Sch. of M 
S. Dakota State Col:. 
aa Johan, Aerie 


q 


tah Agric. Col.. 
Virginia Nor. & Ind. Inst. 
Virginia Poly. Inst... 


Washington State Gol... . 
‘Winthrop N. & I. Col.... 


and White. 
Maroon and Old Gold. 
Blue and White. ws 
Royal Blue. ® 


.|Old Gold and Blue: 


Orange and Black. 


Blue and White. 

Orange and Black. 

Blue and Gold. pe 
Crimson and Black, = 

Cardinal and Gold. 
White and Orange. 

Royal Purple. | 

(Lisle) Green and White. — 


..|Silver and Blue. 

..|Garnet and Gold. 

. .|Cardinal, ‘a 

:{|Gream and Cardinal. > 
.|Old Gold and Black, 


Black and Old Gold. 
Crimson and Steel Gra; 
Brown and Yellow. 


. -|Blue. 4 : 
..| Yellow and White. 
.|Blue and White. 


Green and Yellow. — 
le and phy) : 


Red, Yellow and Blue. 
Green and White. : 


‘Blue and White. 
Orange and Blue. 


“lOrange and Maroon 


Crimson and Gray. 
Garnet and Gold. 


, 


' . The masculinity of live births varies considerably 
for the different race stocks. For example, in 1922, 
for the white in the birth registration area, the 
greatest masculinity (1,062) ppears for children of 


: MALE Live BIRTHS PHR 1,000 
‘a4 FEMALE LIVE BIRTHS. 


‘Botal 3.5%. 


- land, Wales . |1,059]1,034 /1,095 |1,045 }1,043 |1,056 
_ Treland . . 11,046 J1,062 [1,047 [1,037 [1,054 [1,048 


rif Almost invariably wherever birth records exist 
_ the number of live male births exceeds the number 
- of live female births. 

ay Stillbirths of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
months have greater masculinity than do live 
births, and stillbirths of the early months of gesta- 
tion have still greater masculinity. 

_._ For the year 1922 the masculinity figures (1,034 
_ for the colored and 1,030 for the Negro) are in 
+» marked contrast with 1,058 for the total white. 
as. The Negro, year after year, shows the same com- 
By paratively low masculinity, the greatest for this 
race in any of the five years from 1918 to 1922 

: being 1,033 in 1918. 

_»_ The Italians also show low masculinity, the lowest 
being 1,025 in 1922 and the highest, 1,043, in 1918 
and 1920. 

+The masculinity of Negro live births is com- 
SN at low for each of the last five years. These 
- mascull ty figures range from 1,024 in 1919 to 
~ 1,033 in 1918, while the masculinity figures for 
white live births range from 1,058 in 1922 to 1,061 
7s ae a 


he mn the other hand, the masculinity of Negro 
- stillbirths in 1922 is 1,368 against 1,358 for white 
stillbirths, and the 1922 mas ulinity of deaths 
under 1 day for Negroes is 1,277 against 1,416 for 
__-white chil under 1 day. 

4 Now, in view of the fact that the tendency to 


ies 
Ne 


_ COUNTRY oF 


Still- 
: BIRTH OF b’ths 
_, MOTHER. and 


ms ‘Tot 


— Total.....s.s.... 1,066 
Total white.......... 1,058] 1,068 
- United States. . 


Gallons. 
24,252,835) 
24,770,620) 

6,200, 
19,228, 174! 


1,757,000 
1,269,717 


Masculinity in Human ‘Births; Tar Products. ‘oe ; ) 


t 
MASCULINITY IN_ 
(Data by the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) ‘ 


bbis.. : Gallons. { 
-+.+.| 18,650,000] 1,238,000]]1909....., 


vi...) 24,900,000! 1'631) 
ae ae 27,648,089) 1,649,160 


* 


HUMAN BIRTHS. 


mothers born in the United States and Ireland, 
while the lowest (1,021 and 1,025) are for children 
of mothers born country not stated and Italy, 
respectively. 


MALE LIVE BIRTHS PER 1,000 FEMALE LIVE BIRTHS, BY COLOR, AND FOR WHITE 
CHILDREN, BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF MOTHER, IN THE BIRTH REGISTRA- 
ar TION AREA, 1918 TO 1922, EXCLUSIVE OF STILLBIRTHS. 


MALE LivE BIRTHS R 1,000 
FEMALH LIVE BIXTHS. 
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Otier colored. : 


succumb, whether before birth or in the first year 
of life, is greater among males than among females, 
is it not possible that, in the case of Negroes, either 
as a result of disease or other factors, this tendency 
may have been accentuated and have partially 
spent itself before birth, so that not only is the 
masculinity of Negro live births comparatively low. 
but also the masculinity of Negro deaths under 1 


day? 

Certain it is that the masculinity of torre still- 
births and live births combined is, again 1922, 
as great as the masculinity of some of the white 
race stocks and very nearly as high as that. shown 
for total whites. 

The same reasoning would also account for the 
figures presented for children of mothers born in 
Germany. 

For stillbirths masculinity is invariably very much 
greater than for live births and varies greatly for 
the different race stocks. 

As infant mortality among males is universally 
higher than among females in the early days of life, 
and as the line between stillbirths and live births 
may not be observed with the same accuracy every- 
where, it was thought that possibly more accurate 
figures of oe would be obtained by summing 
stillbirths and deaths under 1 day. It is evident, 
however, from the figures presented that this pro- 
cedure lessens the difference of masculinity for some 
of the race stocks but not for all. 


MALES PER 1,000 FEMALES, BY COLOR, AND FOR WHITE BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH 
ea). OF MOTHER, IN THE BIRTH REGISTRATION ARBA, 1922. 


Germany sécies teas oe 
RGAly ios wisivcts ws lerdee 
PONG, occcne yc cne 


Russia 

Oth. for. countries. .|1,386 
Not stated 
NSOLOBGGNiainis, wia:wie.c:a.0\he 


368] 1,277] 1,3: 


Other colored......./1,510] 1,649] 1,547 |1,085 |1 


600 lb. 


1,631,000}|1904....., 


352 11,030 |1,051 
94. 


600 1b. 
cations, | se 
A oe 
1899......)-87,783,600] 2'434,933 
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States Fisheries Association, at Atlantic City, 
Sept. 5, 1924, reviewed the serious situation con- 
fronting many parts of the American fisheries. 

“Blindly, without regard to the stability of the 
industry in our generation, without sense of re- 
sponsibility to future generations, we are recklessly 
destroying out littoral fisheries—that is, the species 
of seafood in our bays and adjacent to the coast,” 
Mr. Hoover declared. “A constantly depleted 
species will ultimately reach a point of exhaustion 
from which there is no recovery. It is true that as 
& result of a conference on fisheries which I called 
in Washington three years ago, in which you partici- 
pated, we have stopped some of the destruction. 
‘We have secured some start in a positive national 
policy of conservation of our fish supply. We have 
a long distance further to go. We must not only 
halt other forms of destruction but we must start 
rehabilitation. 

“T do not discuss now the deep sea fisheries, from 
which come such a large part of our fish supply, 
the halibut, cod, herring, and mackerel. Their 
large and increasing production has obscured the 
depletion of our coastal varieties. Sea fisheries 
have been protected to a large extent by their 
situation, and to some extent by international agree- 
ment. Their ws te are capable of still further 
expansion. But our littoral fisheries are per- 
mitted to go further toward extinction, an additional 
burden to make up this lost supply will fall upon 
the deep sea species, with consequent additional 
danger. Nor shall we have that wonderful variety 
in seafood which has been our national heritage. 
Indeed, this situation already confronts us. Our 
deep sea fisheries are not in the long view unlimited. 

“The fisheries are the most precious of our pri- 
mary food supplies. They will become more precious 
in the future. Our agricultural expansion is rapidly 
approaching its limits and our population will double. 
To protect the industry is an obligation to our own 
generation; to maintain it is a primary duty we owe 
to future generations. 

“Our littoral and inland fish are far less than 
they were seventy-five years ago; they are less to-day 
than even twenty years ago. In the mean time, the 
number of fishermen has vastly increased. Our 
Atlantic and Pacific littoral waters once teemed 
with huge runs of salmon, shad, sturgeon. and 
mullet: they contained great stocks of lobster, crab 
and oysters and clams. But littoral fish were easy 
of capture because they run right up to the fisher- 
men's hands once a year. Shellfish may be had 
by ‘the first comer. 

“T can peers lend emphasis to this situation 
4f I remind you that our great supplies of salmon on 
the Atlantic Coast have totally disappeared as 2 
food supply. They have been diminished over 


threatened their complete destruction within half a 
generation. 
“The sturgeon fisheries of the Great Lakes have 
declined 98% in forty years. They are almost 
one on our coast. Our shad fisheries have decreased 
in their yield by over 70%. 7 A gy years ago 
22,000, ated @ year were taken the Potomac 
River alone. Sipe gh 800 fishermen operating 500 
nets take with difficulty 600,000 fish per annum 
in this river, the best of the remaining rivers for 
shad. We now i ya ‘Potomac shad’ to the market 
by hauling them 3,000 miles from California on ice. 
“Other littoral fishes—river herring, striped bass, 
sea run trout—are decreasing with great rapidity. 
Crabs, lobsters, oysters, and clams are on the same 
road to destruction. As late as 1915 our crab 


Si ink ee ae a at 
POWDER BLAST MOVES A MOUNTAIN. 


The world’s largest blast, 2 Southern Pacific 
Railway bulletin says, was exploded near Lakeside, 
about fifty miles from Ogden on the western shore 


to maintain the fills that_are approaches to the 
Great Salt Lake trestles. The face of a great bluff 


975. feet high and about 1,000 feet in length was 


lifted up, separated into tnillions of fragments in 
the air and spread over an area of 260,000 


tect is estimated that 550,000 cubic feet of rock 
and dirt ane tern Oe re inet pari 

Work reparation for é 
started in 1! 23° It included construction of six 


hee isheries; Blasting 
REHABILITATION OF FISHERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_ Seeretary of Commerce Hoover in an address | 
‘before the Sixth Annual Convention of the United 


a Mountain. 


fisheries in the Chesapeake and Delaware wat 2 
yielded over 50,000,000 \bs. They yield lose thal i 
one-half of that to-day. The oyster fisheries of the 5 
Chesapeake have decreased by 50% in as short a — 
period as twenty years. Our lobster catch is less — 
than one-third that of thirty years ago. Even some 
deep sea fisheries, such as the great halibut fisheries, — 
in the North Pacific have been overfished. S, 
Mr. Hoover estimated that each summer finds © 
2,000,000 anglers upon our streams and coasts. 

We are literally destroying our. littoral and in-— 
land fisheries at a rate that promises the end in a — 
generation unless we accomplish further reform,” — 
he continued. ‘More has been done in the last 
three years in actual accomplishments than in the 
two generations before.” These accomplishments he 
summarized as follows: 


protection of our shellfish. 
at solution of the pollution problem. | te 
Second: Wesecured by negotiation with Canada, 

the Pacific Coast halibut treaty and the enactment 

of legislation under which the two nations are now 

able to halt the depletion and destruction of that 

great fishery and to start its recuperation. — 5 
“Third: Congress, after three years of contro- * 


fisheries. eget’ 4% 
“Fourth: Congress enacted the Upper Mississippi — 
Fish and Game Refuge Bill, through which the — 
streams of the Upper Mississippi will be preserved — 
for the breeding of fish and game. ; 
“Fifth: We have had some success in brini 
about co-operation between different States for 
protection of fisheries. Z q 
“The important steps now before us are: 
“i. To cultivate a\sense of national respo 
bility toward the fisheries and their maintenance; — 
to make conservation of those priceless resources 
@ part of the national instinct; to let the whole _ 
country understand that we can no more overfish 
and expect to have seafood than we can outcut the © 
growth of our forests and expect to have timber. — 
“9. To make a vigorous attempt to restore : 
sturgeon, salmon, shad, lobster, crab, oyster,.and 
eae and other littoral fisheries on the. Atlantic 
‘oast. Ape 
“3. To secure the prevention of pollution from — 
ashy other than ships both in coastal and inland 
waters. ee = 
“4. To undertake the reinforcement of stocks of — 
game fish throughout the United States. 
“We must have centralization of control. Iam 
ension of Federal power. ‘The 
furnished the method I would — 
adopt. ower of the States 


to enter 


oF 
servation of each species by thi 
Interstate commissions could 
of representatives from each 


perhaps of their own fishery officials, 

regulation could be carried out throu 

officers. The shad could be restored by the States — 

from New York to Georgia if they would.” re. 
Mr. Hoover announced that some time during — 

1925 he proposed to call 4 series of conferences 0} 

State authorities to consider this proposal. f 


tunnels, varying in length from ¥10 feet to 180 feet ‘e 
and having erosscuts at the end and centres varyi , 
in Jength ay a ig 90 feet. The tunnels aggregai 
4,100 feet in length. : 
The tunnels were loaded with a special powder of © 
which the 301,200 pounds used was equivalent to — 
606,000. pounds of ordinary black powder. It re- — 
uired twenty-five men forty days to PODS place. 
the powder. The blast was exploded by means of 
a direct electrical circuit supplied by a dynamo Car, — 
after an attempt to explode it with local eurrent 
uccessful. 
war ailroad officials and engineers who witnessed 
‘the explosion expected a large amount of vibration, 
put reported only a, dull rumbling and a slight 


tremor of the ear 


Por. i Country. Imports. | Exports. Pons ty 


Auckland (1921)... New Zealand. 
Baltimore eet United States 
. |United ie, 


s+++..([JaDAaN....... 


).. (Canada 
New Orleans(1923) Batted States 

New oe pee) 

Bors olk (1923)... .|Uni 

i Philadelphia(1923) United States 
Rio Janeiro 933) Bragil. . oc. 
8. sErenelaee 1923) |United Btates 
_ Santos § (1921)... . |iBrazil. 
Gaede 

nS pore 

ydne (1921) 


. |Mexico 
. |New Zealand. 
.WJapan....... 


_ States Department of Co rce, 


CREAT PORTS OF THE WORLD. . 
(Final .000 omitted. Figures show a year’ Ss trafic.) 


Dollars. | Dollars. . i 5 
56,360} *35,877|| Bristol fora as 1... 


56: 6,2 
ete Bates ai 773, sy pee 1 eae Sed Bordeaux (1922). . 


6,027 447° 732\| Trieste (1921) . 
i + Figures averaged for five-year period, 1917-1921. 


Imports.) Exports. 
£ Sterling|£ Sterling 
36,232] 5,097 


: Country. 


1q 
Pelt, h (1921)...... 
Teverpoal (193 1).. 
London (1921). ng. 
Manchester (1921) England 
So’hampton (1921) |England 


Amsterdam (1922)|Holland 

Antwerp (1920) ..:|/Belgium..... 
Barcelona (192i)... RP te 
00|| Bombay (1923)...|India....... 
Calcutta apa? -- A a Sa has 
Canton (1922)... 


Dairen (1922)....|China....... ' 
Dunkirk (1922)... |France. ...: ee Sf 
...../Austria...... 923 1,174 
533 
825 
1,653 
2 


Tientsin (1922) . - 


+ Sum of eae and exports. 


TONNAGE OF COMMERCE AT BIG UNITED STATES PORTS. 


The" following table, ore by the United | years, the cargo Lees handled in and out of 
©) shows, by calendar | chief American ports 


TOTAL. 
1922. 1923, 
ong Tons. | Long Tons. Long Tons. 
22,762,101 21,275,288 12,202,963 10,354,701 
,147, 7,216,287 254 72 
5,619,024 617,605 
6,324,414 6,242,662 
3,974,995 3,336,361 
+257,00 3,024,811 
2,506,061 ,012,857 
Wahtee 3,016,788 823,497 
4,487,2 »797,554 
945,116 +788,021 
POV Ass dat se 1,534,459 1958,685 
ort News, Va..| . 368,128 1465,627 
and, Ohio,.... 922,672 403,781 
iin iatole 1,269,518 »232,791 
Rated 1,244,276 ,132,619 
687,425 ,077,309 
1,899,086 :044,109 
68,963 990,128 
702,187 962,013 
1,065,6: 940,33. 
618,380 y PO rnd a cite cle AM Mignet res «5. ovis 
606,81 859,287 
679,512 846,986 
558,579 826,152 
95,705 81,009 
99,688 761,185 
364 752,233 
216,870 JED BOB aca teack polices eee ees 
Meck 516,105 722,392 
Ra oe age 454,169 712,466 
523,654 136 
455,610 697,926 
819,111 652,361 
493,532 578,203 
284,659 68, 
67, 540,62 
703,677 530,653 
184,511 02, 
247,827 488,562 
oi sepele 448,899 
25,11 442,936 
77,085 399,096 
196,647 343,828) Li) evs a. OUP te ae, 
151,49. 33,640 
650,287 324,619 
124,679 BIS.SP5 ie matinee 
1,059,850 307,021 
27,01 293, 
ati Geeiegs os (gees ate ; 
, F 80,790 
MA ais" 23,646 229,7 212,775 an 
n, N.C... 171,059 208,873 148)278 » .190,0 3 
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Sons, bankers and brokers at Nippur, Assyria, com- 
parable in their status in that country to the Roths- 


- childs in England and the house of Morgan in the 


United States, stacked in their business archives clay 
tablets written before the era of Abraham which 
recorded hundreds of their transactions, says a 
bulletin of the National Geographic Society. — 

Ashurbanipal, who died in 626 B. C., had at Nine- 
veh a library which had been classified and arranged 
according to the subject matter of the tablets, each 
series being given a number and a title composed as 
a general rule of the first words of the first tablet. 
The king sent out his scribes to all the temples and 
schools of Babylonia and Assyria and had them make 
copies of the tablets in the then modern Assyrian 
language. The story of the Deluge, now in the J 
Pierpont ate library in New York City, which is 
dated about 2000 B. C., is said to be a copy of an 
older version. 

The Egyptians had their libraries. Behind the 
hall of columns of the Rameseion at Thebes, was the 
Sacred Library called the ““Dispensary of the Mind" 
It had an astronomical ceiling on which the twelve 
Egyptian months were represented and its wall 
showed a procession of priests carrying the sacred 
arks. Its circle of 365 cubits, each representing a day 
of the year, was carried off by the Persians and is 
lost except through the description of Diodorus. 

The Greeks psa had a few private libraries 
during the fifth and fourth centuries B. C., but 
nothing of their character is known now. 

The first of the Ptolemies collected the twin 
libraries at Alexandria containing 700,000 volumes, 
arranged and catalogued, which were burned when 
Julius Caesar set fire to the shipping in the harbor. 
The library of Pergamum in Asia Minor, which 
Plutarch says contained 200,000 volumes, was sent 


LOST—THIRTEEN DAYS. 


“On October 13, 1923, millions of Christians, 
members of the Greek Orthodox Church, lost thirteen 
perfectly good days. By doing so they are also sur- 
rendering a heritage of their ancestors dating back 
to 46 B. C. and correcting a mistake made by 
Julius Caesar,” says a bulletin from the Washington, 
bre headquarters of the National Geographic 

iety. 

“In fact, when England, in 1750, corrected the 
same calendar error the Greek Orthodox Church is 
how correcting and lost 11 days, mobs thronged 
through the streets ot London shouting ‘Give us 


back our eleven days. 

Julius Caesar, dominant figure of Roman civili- 
zation, must, however, be cr with good inten- 
tions. It is not his fault that the millions of mem- 
bers of the Greek Orthodox Church must mark time 
to get in step with the world. Along about 47 B. C., 
due to politics and manipulation, the Roman official 
calendar had mid-winter coming in the fall. 

“This roused great Caesar’s indignation, so he 
engaged Sosigenes, an Egyptian, to make a new 
model, which was brougbt out in 46 B. C. Sosigenes 
did a fairly scientific piece of work considering the 
astronomical instruments available in his day, but 
he missed calcula 
by, 11 minutes and 14 seconds, a small difference, 
indeed, but it amounts to a day in 128 years. 

“Caesar ruled with a strong hand and he saw to 
it that his new calendar was used all over the Roman 
Empire. Because of the error, however, the equi- 
noxes kept slipping back until in the century 1500 
they fell on the eleventh of the month instea' of on 
the twenty-fifth, where Caesar put them. 

“Pope Gregory decided this could. not be, so he 
once more revised the caleadar, dropping out an 
additional new day in every century except those 
whose first two figures are divisible by four. 

Thus 1900 was not a leap year, but 2000 will be. 
But woe to us, even Pope Gregory was not right, 
since he missed the exact length of the year by 26 
seconds, which will make us one day ahead of time 


‘The standard gauge 
in the United States, Great Britain Canada, France, 
‘Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden. and Buropean 
That is to_s9, 


Turkey. i 
* to; centre of one rail to the top centre of the other 


gauge Teduires 12 feet of roadway; @ double track, 


' » ay = = 
Sand ee, eye hte eae 3 eg: 
Libraries; Lost Days; Railway Width. 


ate aaa ; ANCIENT LIBRARIES. iti: te 
_ Four thousand years ago the firm of Murashu 


the right length of the year. 


i 


WIDTH OF STANDARD CAUCE RAILWAYS. 
gauge of railways is 4 feet 8 \4inches | 
Ey 


y it is 5614 inches from the 


In general, a single track railway of standard 


. 
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to Alexandria as a to Cleopatra from Antony, 
with the view to making good the loss. , i 
Under the Greeks the parchment used in making 
the scrolls was improved and by Roman times many 
varieties were on the market, and the Egyptian ink « 
then in use has much of its ancient gloss and fresh- 
ness to-day. Inkstands for two colors of writing 
fluid, much like those of to-day, have been excavated © 
from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and 
one from the latter city contained ink, which, though 
thick, could still be used for writing. 5 mates 
Constantine the Great founded in 336 B. C. a 
library at Constantinople which grew under his 
successors until it contained over 100,000 volumes, 
among the manuscripts being an account of the — 
Council of Nice and a manuscript of Homer written 
in letters of gold on serpents’ skin which measured _ 
120 feet in length. ‘ : 
The library collected by Matthias Corvinus, King 0 
Hungary, in 1460, contained over 50,000 manuscrip' 
The Turks in 1527 rifled it in the castle of Buda anc 
scattered its contents over the continent. Mu ; 
The Arab libraries, consisting for the most part — 
of works on theology, jurisprudence, aire 
are attached to their mosques, are seldom read an 
rapidly fall into decay. The leaves of the books are 
not often sewed together, put usually are placed loose — 
in a leather or pasteboard cover. Several persons 
can use the same book at the same time, each taking } 


silk. : Rs 
ripts of the library 
eece, there is a geo- 
after Strabo and — 
pw vi i ; 


by the year 3325. This m 

is not exactly an immediate problem. 

“In May, 1923, prelates of the 

Church, meeting in Constantinople, 

accept the Gregorian calendar. 

nians in the Carpathian Mountains 

still cling to the Julian calendar. 

tian peoples use the Gregorian standard. 
“Back of thé cold figures of the calendar on - 

wall are some very human stories Ke a 

‘or 


4 


ust be corrected, but it 


“Few people realize that the he w 
annually celebrates the whim of an ancien! Hor 
Emperor. Our modern indifference to the ho: ior hi 
insisted upon must hurt his feelings terribly if his 

is in tune with the world. ‘ : 
At had an orderly mind, _ 
long and short months, the ; 
ninth and eleventh months 
February excepted, — 


having 30. , ake 
“But when Augustus, for whom August is named, 
heard that his month was to be a day shorter than — 
July, the month named for Julius Caesar, he felé 
insulted and as a result the alternation, originally — 
planned was readjusted. Mey gS, Se. 
“One day accordingly was taken from February — 
and given to August; and in order that three months 
of thirty-one days might not come kas Sete ap Septem- 
ber and November, were reduced to thirty days, and 
thirty-one was given to October and December. 
“Before Caesar, the Roman calendar had been 
intrusted to the pontiffs for correction, but for 
reasons of their own and often for political reasons — 
they shortened or lengthened a month. Through | 
ignorance and deliberate changes the Roman calen~- 
ar had finaily become three months ahead of sun 


time. ~ 
“When the famous conqueror had his calendar 
finally prepared he ordered tha the three months 
should be inserted into that current year so the new 
calendar could begin cae’ on January 1. 
“Therefore the year 47 B. C. is the longest on 
record in the Christian calendar; it had 445 days. 


A narrow gauge railroad is one where the distance 
is 3 feet or 314 feet between the top centres of — 
the rails. They are in mining and lumber- 


ng. 
A passenger engine, Qn good roads, averages 
approximate ly 38000 Tail a year; a freight engine, 
25,0 


Iniles. 
: ene average resistance of cars to motion is 6 ta 


8 pounds per long ton, when the track and the'train 
are in good order. : 


s 
: 
7 
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Hall of the United States House ed pe Aas 
in the Capitol at Washington, was established by 
Congress July 2, 1864. “Each State was invited to 


_ National Statuary Hall; Granges; Health Council. 
n eke nah. ye ee STATUARY HALL. J 


The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the | contribute. marble or bronze statues . der 70 


ost distinguished deceased cl 
ing is a list of statues presented by the States and — 


the dates of the works: 


STATE. STATE. Name. Date. 
_ Alabama......... Missouri,........ Thomas H. Benton....... 1899 
; s New Hampshire. .|John Stark.............. 1894 
- ATEANSAS .. % 3 ..|Daniel Webster.......... 1894 
New Jersey...... Richard ibs da Sc ene een 1886 
y. eee Robert Li Livingst peat 1s74 
re iaverata 9 New York. ....../Rober Olan. y 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith..... IOYSL ET on SOS eee George Clinton..........- 1873 
George L. Shoup......... 909 rab de Carolina. ..|Zebulon Baird Vance......| 1916 
Shedecre James Shields............| 1893]|Ohio............|James A. Garfield 18 
rf al erg pie bee pn Msi Ac deine brs eae Alen?) 55s saxon 
ver P. Morton......... ahoma.......- Pa er ee a 
NN Eon Pennsylvania.....|J. P. G. Muhlenberg 
Ss Robert Fulton 
Rhode Island Nathaniel Greene 
Roger Williams. 
South Carolina John C. Calhoun..... 
TPEMAS Oe ioscd oe Stephen F. Austin. . 
Mees etaee a Jace Samuel Houston....... ---| 1904 
Vermont.....:... Ethan Allen...... evesece) L875 
Virginia eaidin Bote aae0D Collame? . . oc cwe ice aon 
a phat tare ox as CT rn 
ae See Robert E. Lee... °.:.....{ 1908 
West Virginia! |! :|John E. Kenna....:......| 1901 
- ...-}Francis H. Pierpont:..... 1903 


) Works of art in the Canal have been acquired 
% gift, from private individuals and from States. 
_ A group of bust portraits of Lucretia Mott, 
- Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
Biges in the crypt of the Capitol in February, 1921. 


” 


_ NATIONAL GRANCE. 


_. Master—L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. 
ston, D. C., Ottice. 630 Louisiana’ Avenue N. 


MASTERS. 

ae afitornis; Geo. R. ens Sebastopol, 

~ Colorado, John Morris, Golden. 

Connecticut, Allen B. Cook, Niantic. 

 Rtarket Robt. P. Robinson, Wilmington, 501 
Market. nay 


e, JO 
_ Maryland, B. Toph Black, Randallstown. 
Sor rere ie BE. H. oy bert, No. Easton, R. 1. 
ichigan, A. Cook, Owosso. 
nnesota, R. W. Roberts, Austin. 
_ Missouri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. 
al Montana, Clark ‘Bumgarner, Fife. 
- Nebraska, Geo. Bischel, Kearney. 
eg ampshire, Herbert N. 


Three Bridges. 
cast ie. 


Sawyer, Haverhill 


oh Dakots, 3 . Hutchinson, Brookings, 1112 


O. L. Martin, Plainfield. 
A. 8. Goss, Seattie, 1007 Weller St. 
in, derman Ihde, Neenah. 
oO. aes Johnson, Boaz. 


The National Health Council is an organization | 

1 composed of the fourteen leading national voluntary 

health agencies of this country, together with the 

_U.8. Children s Bureau and the U.S. Public Health 
igs as conference members. 


Amer., Nat'l 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Nat'l Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Nat 1 Organization 


Wisconsin. . |. .|James Marquette......... 


Note—The House of Representatives met in 
what is now Statuary Hall until Dec. 16, 1857, 
when the present Chamber of the House was ready 
for occupancy. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
Se M. Freeman, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. Wash- 


. C, Atkeson in charge. 


OFFICERS OF STATE GRANGES. 


SECRETARIES. 
California, Mrs. Martha L. Gamble, Santa Rosa, 
753 Slater St. 
Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 
Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 
Dela ANS Wesley Webb, Dover. 
Idaho, G. Harland, Payette. 
Illinois, TRoy E. Moss, Belvidere, R. 5. 
Indiana, Ww. Ars Gant, Columbus, RR. 10. 
Towa, Mrs. rigs E. Lawson; Oakland, R. 2. . 
Kansas, A, Wedd, Lenexa. 
Kentucky, ek 0. ©. Hafer, Hebron. 
Maine, H. Libby, Auburn, 
apse Paul Goodwin, Reisterstown. 
Massachusetts, Wm. N. Howard, No. Easton. 
Michigan, Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Minnesota, Mrs. John Herzog, Austin. 
Missouri, Miss Lulu Fuqua, Hannibal 
Montana, Mrs. i J. Anderson, Conrad. 
Nebraska, Thos. A peetny Gothenburg. 
New Hampshire, George R. Drake, Manchester. 
New Jersey, James B. Kirby, M' Mullica 
New York, F. J. Riley, Sennett. 
North Dakota G. N. Bowman, Des Lacs. 
Ohio, W. G. Vandenbark, Zanesville, R. D. 
anehowa! Ww. Cc. Gillespie, Eddy. 
Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Albany, R. 
Pennsylvania, Fred Brenckman, ierienete, 507 
ritode yh Bldg 
nd, Nirs. Cc. L. Chase, Newport, Box 


South ‘Dakota, C. W. Amesden, Milba: R. 4. 
Vermont, A. A. Priest, Randol lone om ioe 


Wisconsin, J. G. 


; ert, : 
Wyoming, Miss Margaret Bundy, Hillsdale, Box 157 - 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL. 


for Public Health Nursing, Nat'l Tuberculos: 
. and Amer. Assoc. Industrial Physicians ea 
eurgoone. Women’s Foundation for Health (associate 
The officers of the Council are: Chairman 
Dr. L._K. Frankel; Vice Chairman, Dr. PF: 
Snow; ame on gee etary James L, Fieser; Treas- 
urer, Dr. liams; Executive Officer, 
Dr. A. J. vane Admin. ., James. A. Tobey. 
Each member organization elects a representative 
and alternate to serve on the Council. The Surgeon 
General represents the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Headquarters are at 370 Seventh Ave., New ‘York. | 
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The motion picture film manufacturers in the 
United States turn out 65,000,000 feet a month, or 
over 150,000 miles a year. r 

Into the manufacture of film goes nearly 5,000,000 
pounds of cotton per year. / ‘ 

And into the sensitizing of motion-picture film 
and other photographic material over 156 tons of 
pure silver bullion are used each year, over three 
tons per week and approximately one-twelfth of all 
the silver mined in the United States. 

In 1895, the first year of commercial motion 
Picture film production, the total production was 
only 21,663 feet. 


Eyery motion picture film that is rented pays to | 


the United States Government a 5 per cent. rental 
tax which, in the year ended June 30, 1920, amount- 


“ed to $3,972,852, and in that ending June 30, 1921, 


$5,951,188. 

The tax is levied on the film distributers, and 
indicates that, in 1921, the distribut rs_ rented 
their tlms to exhibitors for $119,023,746. This tax 
was repealed in 1922. 

The 10 per cent. theatre admission tax, in the 
year ended June 30, 1921, yielded $90,683,651, 
indicating that the people who attended theatres 
in that year paid over $906,000,000 for their tickets, 
of which over one-third went to the movie houses. 

There are 17,900 motion picture theatres in this 
country. 

In 1922 there were 700 program features produced, 
including over 40 super-features and 500 comedies. 
Miscellaneous releases used in both the theatrical 
and non-theatrical field totaled 200. There are 47 
important distributers of non-theatrical pictures. 

There are approximately 17,836 motion picture 
theatres in the United States, divided as follows: 
Maine, 191; New Hampshire, 109: Vermont, 94; 
Massachuselts, 438; Rhode Island, 66; Connecticut, 


New York, 1456: New Jersey, 422; Pennsylvania, 
1397: Delaware, 38; District of Columbia, 58; 
Maryland, 194; Virginia, 238; West Virginia, 280; 
Ohio, 1040; Indiana, 565; Illinois, 1307; Kentucky, 


300; Michigan, 614; Minnesota, 566; nsin, 
543: North Dakota, 218; South Dakota, 203; Iowa, 
729: Nebraska, 414; Missouri, 618; Kansas, 494; 


No. Carolina, 234; So. Carolina, 120; Tennessee, 
186; Georgia, 192; Florida, 167. 

Alabama, 150; Mississippi, 116; Louisiana, 237: 
; Arkansas, 220; Texas, 709; New 
Mexico, 73; Colorado, 233; Wyoming, 80; Montana, 
159; Arizona, 79; Utah, 141; Nevada, 35; Idaho, 
157, California, 775; Oregon, 209; Washington, 306. 

Of these about 1,720 are first-run theatres. Some 
show 6 or 7 days a week, some once or twice, some 
are closed airing CN gen ie Hd year. coe 
houses are largely majority. ere are only 35 
houses with more than 3,000 seats in the United 


States. 

‘About 1,142 theatre chains control 4,342 theatres. 
There are 471 combined vaudeville and motion 
picture theatres. There are 12,700 neighborhood 
theatres and about 3,140 downtown theatres. 

New York City has more than 600 motion picture 


Development; Milling; Shoe Production. 
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MOTION PICTURE FACTS. ; : a: 
theatres, Chicago more than 350, and Philadelphia _ 
: aR 


more than 200 


It is estimated that one-fiffh of the total popula- ; 
yy 


tion of the United States go to the movies each day. 

About 68.2% of the population of the United States 

attend more or less regularly. i ‘ 
The program changes daily in 14,000 theatres; — 


a 
a 


in 1,500 theatres it changes weekly; 1,400 theatres 


have orchestras and 12,000 only pianos. : 


5,000 and 6,000 feet. ; 
About 5% of the pictures made in the United 


The length of the average feature film is between ~ 


States are successes; 50% failures, and 45% 
‘average.”’ iat bee” 
There are 47,000 picture theatres in the world. 


Of the European countries, Germany leads, for in 
that country there are 3,731 picture theatres. and 
Russia follows with 3,500; Great Britain, 3,000; 
France, 2,400; Italy, 2,200; Austria, 800; Belgium,» 
778: Scandinavia, 703; Poland, 300; Holland, 227; 
Hungary, 180; Spain, 156; Czechoslovakia, 23; 
Switzerland, 123; Jugo-Slavia, 117; Turkey, 32; 
the Balkans, 23. f . 

Africa, Australia and Asia have together 1,361; 
Canada, 750; South America, 500; and Central - 
America, 500. 


In 1919, according to the United States Census — 


returns, $2,417,233 capital was invested in the 
manufacture of motion-picture machines, $44,448,- 
942 in the making of motion-picture films (not 


4 


exposed), and $37,254,232 in the manufacture of — 


motion-picture projection films. Bs oa 
The value of products was: motion-picture _ 
machines, $3,431,749; motion-picture films (not 
exposed), $71,245,991; motion-picture projection 
films, $36,705,207. (2 


The total asset of four leading producing cor- 


porations in 1922, according to their financial state-— 


ments, was $98,124,120. 
MOTION PICTURES IN 1921. are 
The Department of Commerce announces that 
according to reports made to the Bureau of the 
Census in connection with the census of manufac- 
tures relating to the year of 1921, there were 127 
establishments engaged primarily in the production 
of motion pictures during that year, wit! 
valued at approximately $77,397,000. This di 
not include establishments which reported produc- 
tion value at less than $5,000 each. SP h 
Of the 127 establishments, 83 have been classified — 
as producers of motion pictures, and 44 as producers 
of projection films (positive), the latter classification — 
including the development of exposed films an 
other laboratory work. In the first-msntioned 


« 
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products ; 
7 


Re 


class the majority were engaged exclusively in the ~ 


production of the pictures, their laboratory work 
being done by independent companies or, in the — 


a, 
case of some of the larger concerns, in separate a " 


plants of their own. The “cost of materials’ re- 
ported by these establishments included amounts 
paid for the unexposed films; for building materials — 
for the construction of scenery, etc.; for wardrobe, — 
purchased or rented; expenses for locations, light , 


and storm effects, titles and inserts, scenarios, stories 


etc. A few establishments did both kinds of work 


FLOUR MILLING IN THE UNITED STATES. | a 


In the United States, in 1921, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, 35,378 wage earners were 
employed in making flour-mill products—flour 
or meal from grains. The data covers merchant 
mills which buy, grind, and sell, but do not include 
custom mills ( mills), which latter turn out 
products val at about 434 per cent. of those 


of the merchant mills. 
Grain milled in 1921 totaled 713,592,625 bushels. 
The value of flour mill products Inanufact ured 
in 1921 was $1,179,740,000, not including gtist mills. 
The three chief lling States are Minnesota, 
Ka and New. York. 


of t gram milled in 1921, wheat comprised 
521,233,509 bu.; corn, 122,168,474 bu.; rye, 7,707,- 
541 bu.: buckwheat, 3,685,747 bu.; oats, 41,079,652 
bu.; other grains, 17,717,702 bu. 


1923. 


Women’s.....| 473, 40 
omer Riid'w's} 35:065,527| 39/443,554| 40,139,924 
infants... ....| 17,379,147] 23,939,001] 27,010,445 

Avpather) 8,448,308! 6,433,693! 


(eather).....- 


& 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR OTHER THAN RUBBER. 
i . 23. 


1,334,883 bbls. 
65,438,319 Ibs. ($2,569,600); 

‘041,084 tons ($105,537,778);_ feed, se e5, 
eic., 4,895,838 tons ($139,777,266). 


In addition, 1, @ 
normall. our-mill indust: 
reported, establis 
classified in other industries (principally the manu- 
facture of breakfast foods), For 1921, 
HA pr meg for 1919, $17,431,368, for 1914, $9,- 


6,449. 

In addition, a large amount of live-stock feed is 
manufactured by establishments clas3ified in other 
industries, principally ‘food preparations, not else- 
where specified.” 


flour, mea 
fl were 


1921. 


SSES. 


Total.....-. {286,771,101 |323,876,458 351,114,273 


other products ; 


540 


The answer requires us to consider for a moment 
the most important requisites of life. 

Animals live on plants. Plants require warmth, 
light, water, carbon compounds, and certain inor- 
ganic salts. < . 

But are we justified in supposing that in a climate 
where water would be charged to ice or steam, life 
would be impossible? It is difficult to conceive 
that water in the rigid form of ice could serve a 
living being as a prime part of his make-up. 

Where would be the flexibility of motion required 
i Gimoulete the food and carry on the functions 
0} e bo . 

It may, indeed, be urged that other liquids might 
take the place of water. But the properties of 
water are unique. 

. An almost universal solvent, its solutions possess 

electrical and chemical properties so far more won- 

ae than any others that comparison is impos- 

» sible. 

) Aside from water, one must insist on the element 
carbon as indispensable to life. .~ 

' The'spectroscope teaches us that all the heavenly 

dies are of the same chemical elements. | 

Our earth has samples of all of the star-building 

materials and we know well their combinations. 

. . Among all these elements there is none that has 
the versatility of carbon. Its compounds are in- 

numerable and of the most bewildering complexity. 

It only can be the basis of life, which seems to 
require the most eeeaniet of the mysterious intri- 
-eacies of carbon chain building for its simplest 
creatures. 

} _ These complex life substances, however, are 

_ broken down by temperatures like that of steam, 
and are mostly rigid at temperatures like that of ice. 
. Within this temperature range, from. freezing 
to boiling, we must believe lies all the theatre of 
animal and vegetable life. : p 
Light, too, is necessary, but its requirements are 
more elastic. Planets grow and animals thrive 
where the light is a thousandfold less than day- 
light, and the full sun is far from being too strong 
for most of them. , 

All three planets would satisfy the requirements 
as to light. 2 
 Wemust test their qualifications as to temperature. 

‘The water vapor, and clouds, in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, seem to be responsible for maintaining our 
average temperature fully 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
above what it would be if, notwithstanding their 
* absence, the sun shone no more intensely on the 
earth than now. 

Besides this, the range of temperature between 

day and night, shade and sunlight, would be enor- 

' mously increased if the moist atmospheric blanket 

were removed. 

The sunlight available on Mercury, Venus, and 
ars is, respectively, 12, 1.1, and 0.6 times the 

2 pparenstty. of that which is available to us upon the 


As shown by the reflecting power, Mercury, like 
the moon, is an airless, waterless waste, and being 
besides baked by a twelvefold torrid heat, there 
can be no thought of life upon Mercury. 

Many popular writers have claimed great things 
for Mars as the abode of life. I cannot accept 
this view. 
_ Director Campbell, of Lick Observatory, in two 
widely different and extremely beautiful and thorough 
researches, satisfied astronomers that the water 
(yapoe in the Martian atmosphere is less than one- 
fifth of the trifling quantity which prevails over 
_ Mount Hamilton in the coldest clear nights of winter. 

‘Thus, without the earth’s moist atmospheric 
blanket, and with only 0.6 the solar heat, the aver- 
age Martian temperature should be 60° below zero 
Fahrenheit. Telescopic observations reveal no 
clouds on Mars. 
Its most-talked-of features are dimly visible 
markings called fancifully by some ‘‘canals,”” but 
by observers like Barnard, Hale, and others, study- 
ing under ideal conditions, regarded merely as - 
ularities in the planet's contour and soil composi- 
_tion, which at the immense distance are on the 

limit of telescopic vision and take on one shape or 

another, ous to the Observer s interpretation. 
* All observers, of course, are agreed as to the exis- 
tence of markings and shadings of color on Mars, 
‘but to suppose that we see there the engineering 
works of intelligent beings is merely fanciful. 

As for the polar caps which form and melt with 
the Martian seasons, the best opinion is in doubt 
whether these may be thin deposits of hoar frost 
from the traces of water vapor in the atmosphere, 
or frozen carbonic acid gas, which in view of the 
\low temperature of Mars, is perhaps as probable 

Mercury being surely uninhabitable, and Mars 
most certainly inhospitable, there remains only 


Are Venus, Mars and Mercury Habitable ie 


\ ARE VENUS, MARS AND MERCURY HABITABLE ? Ee b. “ 
iy (From an article by C. G. Abbot, Director of the Astrophysical Observatory, Smithsonian Institution.) 


introduced by solar or terrestrial causes as 


A ek ae 


; 


Venus among the planets as a probable abode for 
intelligent life. 

Here we must be struck by the favorable prospect. 
A twin planet to the earth in size and mass, its high 
reflecting power seems to show that Venus is largely 
covered by clouds indicative of abundant moisture; 
probably at almost identical temperatures to ours, 
our sister planet appears lacking in no essential 
to habitability. 

Some writers have said that owing to the sup- 
posed period of rotation of Venus on its own. axis 
being equal to its period of revolution around the 
sun, just as occurs in the case of the moon with 
respect to the earth, Venus must always present 
the same side toward the sun, and that therefore 
the one-half would be in extremest cold and the 
other in a most blistering heat. S 

Dr. A. Graham Bell has pointed out to me in 
conversation, however, that this view of things is 
most improbable. 

The reflecting power of Venus has been carefully 
determined and lies in the neighborhood of 60 per 
cent. So high a reflecting power demands appar- 
ently the existence of clouds, and these clouds can 
hardly be of any other substance thar water. 

If it were a fact that the rotationafperiod of Venus 
is equal to its period of revolution around the sun, 
all of the water would be, distilled from the hot 
side to the cold side and these clouds would dis- 
appear. 

These evidences alone seem to me to be suffi- 
cient to overcome the observational evidence which 
indicates the equality of periods of rotation and 
revolution. 

That is dependent on spectroscopic observations 
to some extent, and these are not competent to 
indicate more than that the period of revolution 
is large as compared with our day. 

They are not accurate enough to show that the 
period is 225 days, equal to the year of Venus, but 
it may be anything above 10 of our days, as far as 
the present spectroscopic observations would be 
accurate enough to indicate. 

As for the reported observation of mar 


upon 
the planet which were said to rotate in 22 gave, 
this observation can only be regarded with the 


greatest doubtfulness. 

It is only because the clouds have always pre- 
vented a telescopic view of its surface that Venus 
FF no popular interest like that aroused by 


WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS. 

It will be recalled that a good deal of- discussion 
has appeared in the press as to the possibility of 
communicating with other planets by wireless 
telegraphy and even accompanied by the sugges- 


tion that we are already receiving wireless signals 


from intelligent beings outside of the earth which 
may in time be interpretable. : 

The best information seems to be that the wire- 
less indications referred to are merely disturbances 
et. im- 
perfectly understood and not the work of intel- 
ligent..beings trying to communicate with us. 

At the same time, computations have been pub- 
lished which seem to make it within the limits of 
possibility that wireless communications might be 
exchanged with the nearer planets, if it were worth 
while to do so, although at immense cost. 

Proposals have also been made from time to time 
of communicating by searchlights or mirrors in the 
ordinary methods of heliographing. 

Certainly for a planet like Venus which is almost 
wholly covered yy fogs the chance of a beam of sun: 
light or a searchlight beam penetrating to the sur- 
face where it could be observed by the supposed 
inhabitants, notwithstanding the glare of their 
own atmosphere and the glare of the whole rela 
tively immense surface of the earth as compared 
to the surface of the reflectors or searchlights em- 
ployed, is quite beyond probability. 

It it were a case of communicating with the moon, 
ihre Soars be little doubt but that it ‘could be ac- 
complished. 


lf it were Mars or one of the still more distant 


planets that was being considered, there seems to 


be not the slightest probability of success. 
So far as we know, then, any communications 
which can be made with other intell: it beings, 
if there are any, must be by means of less teleg- 
raphy or some as yet undiscovered means of com- 
a te < 
we co talk freely with intelligen 
on another world, having a estore Nonlen Gene, 
and laws, and religious faiths developed absolutely 
independently from those of this world our conyer- 
sation would be not only one of surpassing interest 
to scieace and the humanities, but what a guide 
it might prove to statesmen and sociologists | 


. 
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{ nited States—Marriages and 

ARRIACES AND DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. __ 


_Mar- _Di- jj CALENDAR Mar- Di- CALEN DAR Mar- 
vorees. YEAR. | riages. | vorces. || AYEAR. riages. | vo 


Number. | Number. 
0,3 


orces; Mules. 


‘. 
iv 


ee} BIO) 300 . 542/537, | 33,461 |]1898... 2... } 47,84 (es Bee| ss: 853,200") 72i0een 
eee. 2 0 LILLIE] 650/610 } 51437 |/1916....2.-] 1,070,684 | 112,037 

TITIIIT) Vrg9.045 | 148.815 

1,223,825 | 165,189 


Mek E8084. 35.5 578,673 | 37.468 ||1901....... 716,621 | 60,984 
Ie aa 566,161 ‘5 902.......! 746.733 ! 61.480 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES BY STATES, 1922, 1923. é 
(Compiled by the United States Census Bureau.) 


MARRIAGES. DIVORCES. MARRIAGES. 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 


Number.) Number. 
1,223,825} 1,129,045 


~ 


* Marriage figures for 1923 do not include Bennett law having been repealed in 18% 
pe County, S. D., where there were 18 marrieges in 1922. The large increase in divorces in 1923 in Washi 
ton State is due to a change in the 1921 law. vm 


‘Divorce figures for 1923 do not include Sarasota 
County, Fla. (3 in 1922), or Surry County, N.C. (13 | 
in 1922), or Bennett County, S. D. (none in 1922). 

- There are no divorces granted in South Carolina, ' changes. 2 
¥ ey 


eliminary, the — 
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All the figures in the table are pr 
Census Bureau says, and may be subject to sli 
ori 


THE MULE--WATCH HIS EARS! Awe 

ae (From a Farmers’ Bulletin, U. 5. Dept. of Agriculture.) 2+, Lona 
The mule is a hardy work animal. While this The mule must be understood and gently but 3 
humble creature responds to good treatment and pay pemie’ to ce, Tape out js rary f 
gives best service under favorable conditions of aturally suspicious of everybody who comes 
feeding and management, it is his ability to endure ee nea ite, oy “ott - ready Oo ae ; 
_ hardship and to perform sterling service under} the ears begin to wag 4 little the person watched | 
adverse conditions that has established him so| had better be on the lookout. H Peg 
* firmly in American agriculture. There seems to be a code system of ear signaling — 
“Those who are stanch supporters of the mule | among mules that they all understand. Pee 
say that, in comparison with the horse, he will live ‘A mean mule can deftly handle his hind legs, and 

his forelegs are not to be ignored. He has been — 


longer, endure more work and_har Dp, require en. 
less liable to digestive | known to handle his “mits” in a clever) fashion. 

to have an uncanny way of eons a 

iy 


oe 


: Jess attention and feed, is | 
ye disorders, lameness, and disease, is more easily The mule seems 
P handled in large numbers, is less irritable, and is} ing whether a person is going to treat him harshl 
i# more capable of performing work in the hands of | or kindly, and his reception is usually in like manner, 
+s a mediocre or poor horseman. nor reaeeh he forget the person who inflicts harsh — 
reatment. t 
- tricities and undeniable virtues than any other There is a wrong and a right way to lead a mule, — 
t domestic animal. One would naturally expect | A man who looks at a mule and lugs at his head will - 
houghtful "the | pulled He. will Teually.-f Hi a peamctaes beds 
; requiri the most thought treatment. e | pulled. e will usually follow quietly, however, — 
. dificulty is to know how to handle the mule in order | if a man will walk away in the direction he desires — 
4, to keep the desirable qualities of his maternal ances- | to go. fe ; 
i try in the foreground and to keep subservient the Neither can you “bully” mules into going through 
latent donkey characteristics. tight places; they are somewhat like sheep, and if 
p To treat consistently a conglomeration of stub- the leader can be induced to go the rest will follow. 
a bornness and willingpess, temper and sullenness, con- Next to satisfying a hearty appetite, the height 
i tentment and restlessness, slyness ‘and docility, | of mule joy is to roll. A. mule will roll at every 
’ faithfulness and waywardness, with no knowledge | OD, rtunity and often at inopportune times. 
i ; of which virtue or vice is going to assert itself next, is e dislikes mud holes or water holes in the road, 
“¢ a, problem which may well tax the qualities of the | and is what is known as a sure-footed animal, 
hi y The size of the bone 


pest horseman. 

i > Yet the virtues cf the mule have been so evident 

a in’ times of peace and war that many ardent horse | tween the knee and the fetlock joint. This ¢ 

lovers who have’ been rejudiced against him have | cumference should be 8% inches in a jack of 15 _— 

come to admire Soe animal which has no “pride of inn hei; me i Tt is very desirable to have large, 

estry or hope 0: erity.” we' aped feet. 

an Phere ens peputiarities which belong to the} ‘The’ head should be well proportioned, with the a 
mule alone. He ‘does not like to be hurried, werried, profile of the nose straight or slightly roman. ‘ 

of gurtee one tere as ae Saale nn insets sous ye anova measute, horizontally } 
y 4 si “jl eal im e ! A is M1; ng 

one sy 5 ‘g ; i 33’ inches or more in length from tip to tip. 


makes matters worse. 


The problem of feeding the country’s growing 
population has been occupying the attention of the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s econo- 
mists, who in 1924 announced that about 38,000,000 
acres would have to be added to the Nation’s present 
ia crop lands to support a population of 150,- 
persons. 
Allowing for that probability, the experts figure 
that the total area of land needed to sustain a 
a paDUation of 150,000,000 people with no greater 
oe 16800000 ce on imnoris than now exists, will be 
i 000,000 acres. 


“The following estimate represents the value 
ot farm products in 1923, based upon preliminary 
estimates of production and average prices at 
the farms: 

Me tal POUR COLES! Hos (3s Sse3's SF sce aes 
nr} Catton lintiand séed.'. 16. eels 
_ -‘Flax fibre and s 


eed 

~~ Total fruits ahd fruit products...... 681,000,000 
PRA VOANG LOLA. cio 2 ois ev sole citrus. 1,480,000,000 
‘Total legumeseeds............-0, 175,000,000 

“Seeds for planting...............-. 38,000, 
‘Total ape ss EOD sem gcs,. sth. Pa 142,000,000 
MUM NOCD abe HE els cWerehe ay the spre «6 299, 7000; 000 
- Potal v eEdtAbics BTA ask ee ER the 1,089,000,000 
Rath forest Products... 68! k 6. 318,000,000 


Be 5 YEAR, 1800 1900) YHAR.|1800) 1900), YHAR.)1800)1900 


38,000,000 ACRES. MORE "NEEDED FOR. CROPS IN 1955. 


There are available a little more than 0.90.09 
acres of prieseat crop land, but much of it is of — 
poor’ quality i 

It should be possible, the agricultural experts 
state, by careful selection to get much of the re- 
quired new crop acreage either from the heavy land — 
of the cutover region, from the best of the 162,- 
000,000 acres of available medium-textured soils or 
from land suitable for dry far 

These. possibilities, they say, should make it 
unnecessary to reclaim a very large area by drain- 
age or irrigation. 


dc VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923. 


OCHOF-CPOPEA Ec tia aaieitins & Bie goto stares $132,000,000 


Total crops........ . $9,953,000,000 


Total animals raised. . ‘1. $2/397,000,000 
Bee products........ eis 11,000,000 
Total dairy products 2,566,000, 
zoe poultry products............. see es 
sipaga:'5 Peeve caGare by MG dn Fea SPs 7,000, 
Other animal products............. 3,000,000 
Total animal products........... $6, 111,000,000 
Total farm products.........-.. 16,064, 000,000 


The value of crops fed to li “m stock in 1923 is 
estimated at $3,861,000,000, which amount is in- 
cluded in the figure for “total i ” shewn in 
table above. 


-AVERACE WHEAT PRICES IN ENCLAND SINCE 1800. 
“(Computed by the U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates. The figures.represent cents per bushel.) 


YEAR. YEAR.|1800)1900}] YEAR.) 1800)1900 


1800) 1900 


i “pring of wheat in Tnglaaa was 17 cents a 
the year 1259; 14 cents in 1300 and in 


‘ Pi WHAT AMERICANS EARN; 
\ nebaia gathered in 92 Industrial Centres by the 


SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF FAMILY INCOMES IN ONE YEAR. 


AVERAGE INCOME FROM 
EARNINGS OF— 


1400; 18 cents a 1500; 87 cents in 1600; $1.03 i 
1700; 83 cents in 1750. tie 


HOW THEY SPEND IT. 
tnited States Department of Labor, 1918-19.) 


AVERAGE INCOME FROM— 


ae Peps 
INCOME GROUP Fami- Other noe 
lies. | Hus- | Wife. | Chil-| and peta | 
band. dren. | Total vest- | Total. Falnily. 
pay ments. 
er'S000 hu da ss. 332] $765.60] $9.39] $6.92] $781,91 : 
yand under $1,200. .| 2,423/1,013,69| 11.39] 11.83] 1,037.42 9a) FIR 80 
and under $1,500] 3,959] 1'252.45| 13.93] 26.33] 1/294.00 1/343.80 
7 $1200 and under $1,800} 2°730| 1:487.92| 15.36| 61.77| 1,566.42 eat ee: 
and under $2,100} 1,594|1,691.07| 14.301143.55|1'853.97 :90| 1,924:87 
100 and under 82, 500] '705/ 1,785.96] 26.77 |342.71| 2,161.12 :67| 111.0 el 2.279.08 
~ $2,500 and over....°... 11.62 |872.33| 2,684.05 13:76] 37.85] 21.71}1 106.20] 2,790.25 


353] 1,795.56 
12,096) ake args 


in Family. 


INCOME GROUP. 


Under G00 fie Vie on 
$900 and under $1,200. 
$1, a and under $1,500 
j $1,501 and under i 800 
$1,800 and under $2,100 
, 100 and under $2' 500 
$2,500 and over....... 


All incomes. ..... 


aac 


_A 14.35! 89.4711,454.93 y 
ic trenns IN ONE YEAR FOR THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING. 
‘ A B Z 


ve. Persons| AVERAGD. YBARLY EXPENSES 


2.89 |$371.61 Sie 63 |$121.65) $8 
ped aE $121.65] $842.91 


548.51] 237.60 


149.63) 1 1076. 12 


260.21] 2,466.91 
186.55! 1,434.37! 8,492/155.81l 2,871/126.86 
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} the first place, it can perform a great variety 
sions too ete kas x I act ining 
r en, » a ‘e capacity for tra y 
But with all its possible work and possible train- 
most human machines possess innate qualities 
diffcult to analyze, but becoming less and less difficult 
to detect, by which they can do certain kinds of work 
more readily than other kinds; and thus the possi- 
bility arises of classifying the workers and assigning 
them to appropriate jobs. : 

In the past. this has usually been a rather hap- 
hazard affair. The employment manager, or his 
representative, looked the applicant over, asked 
him a few questions and “‘ him up;”’ but to-day 
from careful studies of the various occupations and 
their specific requirements, tests have been devised 
for stenographers, typists, computing and other 
machine operators, toolmakers, inspectors of various 
manufactured products, moulders, mechunical engi- 
neers, salesmen, telephone operators, clerical workers, 
and others. 

Such tests endeavor to determine, and express in 
mathematical terms, the fitness of the applicant for 
the specific work in question. 

The validity of many of them has been demon- 
strated by rigid trials. They are constantly being 
improved and added to. 

No tests are infallible; but there can be no question 
of the superiority of a test that has been intelligently 
devised, wisely given, and eerowntaly employed in 
numerous cases over the old method of “hire and 


ed. 

Sooner or later he must yield to them, unless his 
machinery is to be seriously injured. 

Thus, fatigue is a signal of ultimate danger to the 
mechanism. 

T am inclined now to believe that there is nothing 
specific about the condition which, for convenience, 
we call fatigue; that it has no single or even simple 
causative factors; but that the ore, boa body is 
in a very different chemical, and perhaps physical, 
state from that of the unfatigued body, and that 
to restore the non-fatigued condition there are 
needed profound chemical, and perhaps physical, 


changes. | 

As to the manifestations of seme and tests 
for its presence, we are almost eq y in the dark. 
It is simple enough under the easily controlled 
conditions of a laboratory, where ome can take 
apart a living mechanism and make jts organs and 
tissues work separately, to demonstrate the pro- 
gressively diminishing working capacity of active 


ls. 

‘A muscle fatigues rapidly; a nerve-ending fatigues 
rapidly; a mnerve-fibre resists fatigue. But with 
the fatigue of the body as a whole, the problem of 


{ts analysis becomes infinitely more intricate. 


There are certain differences in the chemical 
activities of the resting and the working body; but 
definite amounts of chemical change have not been 

ted definite amounts of work accom- 
plished. The same is true of physical changes. 

The output of the human machine, unlike that 
of the non-living mechanism, is increased by occa- 
sional rests. The benefits of the luncheon hour are 
obvious; but many facts demonstrate that other 
resting-periods are not, in the end, mere lost time. 

The working of the human machine is affected 
by various physical factors in its environment. 

One of these is air, and the modern science of 
ventilation shows what qualities good air possesses. 
In extreme cases air may be rendered impure by 
poisonous chemical substances produced in manu- 
facturing operations, which men and women can- 
not long breathe without detriment. 

But under oi y circumstances the bad air of 
crowded rooms is not due to chemical contamina- 
fion but to a rise of temperature, a rise of humidity, 


‘and a lack of motion. 


“The human motor, like other moto! generates 
much heat, and must be continuall Taircooled if 
its temperature is not to rise to a detrimental Gegree. 

There are dangers in the elimination of 1imneces- 
sary motions. oe 


nade ate: ; fr pets cpr ah whe Fi ” ere 
The Human Machine in Industry. aot 
1 HUMAN MACHINE IN INDUSTRY. 


& (By Dr. F..S. Lee, of Columbia University, in the Atlantic Monthly.) 


fhe human machine differs from other industrial 
& i tg in several important particulars. 


_ There is the danger of excessive and drive — 
and overfatigue. te f 
There is the danger of spoiled work. s : 
There is the danger of assuming that the Iewest 
motions necessarily constitute the most erfective — 
method. { ‘ 
There is the danger of assuming that all workers j 
can most profitably perform a given operation in 
exactly the same manner. j . ta 
There is the danger of crushing initiative. 
But all these may be avoided by an intelligent, 
sympathetic director, who realizes that a misuse of. 
the newer method will, in the end, defeat the object — 
of improving the efficiency of the human machine. 
Time-and-motion study, properly conducted, w: 
greatly aid this object. ale 
_ A paramount distinction of the human machine, — 
in comparison with machines of metal, is that itis — 
the seat of instincts and emotions, and its reaction — 
toward the call of its work is modified by them. 
_ Suspicion and distrust (of Capea. whether — 
justified or not, are often habitual. ene 
In the many phases of what has unfortunately — 
been named “welfare work,” some workers find real 
and physical blessings, while others see only pater- 
nalism, an invasion of private rights, and diabolical — 
devices for drive. a’ 
To one worker sabotage is justifiable, while 
another respects his tools as he does himself. = 
One may be a dull plodder, capable or incapable; 
— may be emotionally unstable, quick to — 
respond to good and to bad influences. — ' Mh Fgh. 
Instincts are mainsprings of human industrial — 
peony ae a sagacious analyst has classified them 
into stincts of workmanship, ownership, self- 
assertion, submissiveness, curiosity, play, pugnacity, 
sex, the parent, and the herd. ' > pte, Hey 
Wisely directed, they may become forceful aids 
to efficiency; led astray, they may disorganize and 


obstruct of FS 
has | 


It is probable that emotional instability is one 
the potent factors in the industrial unrest that has: 
followed the war. \ { AA De 

With a machine of soulless steel, decreased hours 
mean decreased production; with a machine | 
fiesh and blood, decreased hours, within limits, — 
mean increased production. hae ae 
It is difficult to make people believe this satin 


in the 


eer channe of 1, labor turnover, is one 
et change of personnel, labor turnover, is one 
of ae Tost costly features of industrial adminis- — 
tration. Sebo fy 
T cannot conceive that a twelve-hour day of lcon- 
tinuous labor continuously repeated can ever be 
physiologically economical. or can I conceive 
that a six-hour day would ever make excessive 
physion demands upon those who are physio- 
pee. fitted to maintain their places in in- 
us! . Abe, 

Vernon, an English Dhysiologist of wide - 
ence in the study of tactory laborers, and of wide 
knowledge of the present status of industrial physi- 
das a tentative scheme that, 
view of maximum output, the 
working day of the textile worker, whose occupa- 
ely connected with machine operations, 
xed at nine or ten hours; that of the 
worker who combines manual skill and stren ih 


Exact measurements of the output of day work- 
ers and of night workers on similar jobs show that — 
the latter habitually produce less—two, , i 
twelve, and eth cig per cent. in different groups 
under observation. ‘ ie 

Where workers shift every fortnight from day to 
night, and again from night, to day, the depressing 

ect. of the night’s labor is more evident in the 
second week of the night shift than in the first, and 
is even carried over inte the subsequent first week 


of the day shift. ' 


¥ yams Bary Ss 


and Abro 


Price H. 


4 


ere 


_ The above index numbers cover all commodities. | Tokio; those for India cover Calcutta. The data was ; 
Figures for England are those of the Statist; those | gathered by the Federal Reserve Board. 7 
_. for China cover Shanghai; those for Japan are for ; 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1890. 
(Known as Dun’s Index Number; prepared by R. G. Dun & Co., N. Y.) 


Dae At Bread- Dairy and Other Cloth- Miscel- 
July 1. ' stuffs. Meat. Garden. Food. ing. Metals. laneous. 


giithairs ‘Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. 
14.367 8.036 10.711 9.749 
19. 12.455 9.339 
10.403 8.733 
1 11.710 9.188 
10.394 8.478 7 
9.874 8.689 a 
7.872 8.529 & 
8.714 7.887 - ro 
9.437 8.826 Z 
10.974 9.157 7 
9 10.901 9.482 
‘ 11.030 9.086 91.5 7 
Hs 12.557 8.748 101. 
: 13.083 9.186 4 ¢ 
: 10.648 10.406 ‘ 
; 982 9.922 98.3 My 
i 12.590 9.645 105.216 y 
10. 14.767 10.013 113.660 G 
10. 12.552 10.465 108.174 z, 
15.268 10.628 119.021 - 
ge 14.663 10.556 119.168 
9. 17.473 11.384 118.130 
10. 15.501 11.828 122.277 4 
13. 13.039 10.213 116.319 
12. 17.244 10.449 119.708 
12: 15.563 10.724 124.958 
14. 19.435 12.156 145.142 
18. 26.449 14.225 211.950 
23. 24.750 21.929 232.575 
2. 26.160 23.342 233.707 
22. 28.044 25.521 260.414 
13. 18.012 17.268 159.833 
17. 20.061 18.427 173.743 
16. 19.802 20.086 188.711 
16. 20.205 19.419 185.485 


_ INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN UNITED STATES RETAIL FOOD PRICES, 
b (By Bureau Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Average for year 1913= 100.) 
Sir- | Rib | Pork | Ba- IB 
eee /jRoast.|Chops.| con. | Ham. | Lard. | Eggs. 
teak . 


80 85 92 95 91] 2 
81 | 


‘YEAR | Cents YEAR ni 
-). |Pertb.{} (Cal.). |Per lb.}| (Cal.).:|Per Ib. (Cal). |Perlb.}} (Cal.). Pee font ie 


(Cal.). |Per tb. 


10.39||1885 10.45||1903 11.18 |] 190 
11,00||1890. 11:07||1904. it78 || 1000 i fi ae 14 ’ 
83 /38]|1895 7.44)|1905....) 9.80]} 1911... °| 1301 es] 14,46}11921; °° 71 15°07 
1870 23-081/1900. .. 9-25 1906... 11.50 1912... 11.52 1017. ...| 23.49/|1922. "| 21.17 
1880. ...! 11:51!'1902::7:! 9700/l1908. 2.2) 10:62 pais anche | atacand 1 


' 


: 2 %, 


: nitew Comparative Wholesale and Retail Prices. 5 
ea wih COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. _ 
__ The following data from ‘Bradstreet's Journal” show ruling prices on November 1 for commodities: 


‘ COMMODITIES. i924.) 1923.) 1922.) 1920.) 1915. 


FOODSTUFFS, ETC. - 
Wheat, No. 2, red_ winter, in elevator, per bu.!$1.64 -28 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, in elevator, per bush... .| 1.1975) 1.14 
_ Oats, in elevator, per bush 56 -515 
Barley, No. 2 (Milwaukee), per bush 
Rye, Western, per bush 
Flour, straight winter, per barre 6. 4. 5.75 1 
Beeves, best native steers (Chic ot ; : 2. 1 
1 


$1.3725 |$2.38 
-845 1.33 


Sheep, prime (Chic.), per 100 1 

Hogs, prime (Chic.), per 100 Ibs 

Milk (New York), per quart 

Eggs, State, fresh (New York), per dozen. . Fs j g 

Beef, family, per barrel oe 3 0. .00 25. 

Pork, new mess, per barrel 25. .00 31. 
’ Bacon, short ribs, smoked > 

Hams, smoked, per Ib... : 

Lard, Western steam, per I 

Butter, creamery, State, best, pe! 

Cheese, choice East factory, per Ib 

Mackerel, No. 1, bays (Boston), per barrel... : .00 : 3 F \22. . 

Codfish, large dried, per quintal 10.00 J ‘ -00 8.00. 8700/8 

Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per Ib y : ; e —.1075 

Sugar, granulated, per Ib (0715| . i 113 Sh O4S5, ve 

Tea, Formosa Oolong, superior, per Ib * 2 -185 

Molasses, New Orleans, prime, per gallon... . 

Salt, fine domestic, sacks, 224 pounds 

Rice, domestic, good, per Ib 

Beans (New York),choice marrow, 

Peas, choice (New York), per 100! 

Potatoes, Eastern, per 180 Ibs 

Apples (State), per barrel. 

Lemons, choice, per box, 

Raisins, layer, per Ib 

HIDES, LEATHER, TEXTILES. 
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Glass, 
Pine, yellow. 
Tim) 
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Borax, 
Carbo 
Alcohol, 94 


ui 
Zapecee med. a s 
aper, news, roll, per e g i 
ay, prime (New York), per 100 : 
eek re er ton), per ton 2,000 Ibs 48.00 


COURSE OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Index numbers with 1913 average as 100. By U. s. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


546 U. 8. S—Eaport ane i Fo and Grain Pri 


, | Wheat, eat | Bacon Lard, Pork, Pioxied Butter | 
Por Bi. Per BU: “ne | & Hams,| Per Lb. Pickled, & SA NOLS er Lb. | 


‘2825 |Oct., Dec..| 146 _ |February 
.25 September. 3425 |July 


Per Bbl.| Per Lb. Per Lb. | Per L 
. | Certs. Ce its. Cents. Cents. Cenis. ' 
PO Te Oni Seas: | oman othe 18.1 e 
bei ele ipen wera .89 1.66 9.05 ; ee 
Stars fot oo donee -72 -98 5.92 8.8 11.3 (&8 17.5 15. os 
oan Bae 1.31 1.94 10.41 22.9 20.6 16.5 27.7 ped i 
Sy, athe eae -92 1.29 6.11 15.7 16.6 13.2 7.3 a4 8 
oN Nad olan oe .85 1.12 5.97 11.4 13.8 10.1 8.7 cael B 
Pe OMNES eke cheyice 54 1.25 5.88 6.7 7.4 6.1 6.4 a6: it 
.54 -86 4.90 9.2 7.9 7.2 7.5 a 3 
-42 -83 4.66 rer 4 EE 6.0 5.4 14. y 
-53 .58 3.38 8.7 7.8 7.1 5.7 16.4 : 
-41 72 3.62 79 6.3 6.2 5.7 17.2 2 
-46 ue 3.72 8.4 7.6 1-2 5.7 17.3 9 
-68 13 3.70 9.0 9.4 8.7 6.2 18.0 st 
54 all 3.74 9.9 10.4 10.5 7.2 18.0 9 
04 -81 4.05 11.4 8.3 8.5 5.7 16.5 5 
-53 .89 4.55 10.5 aif 7.9 5.5 16.4 em 
oO -82 4.25 10.1 8.1 8.2 5.8 18.0 7 
-53 -79 3.99 10.1 9.2 9.1 6.0 19.4 6 
65 299 4.61 10.9 9.1 8.9 6.8 21.8 + 2.9 
40 1.02 4.86 10.9 10.0 8.8 7 ed 21.2 6 
-69 1.02 5.27 10.8 11.9 i2.1 7.6. 25.0 5 
.56 .93 4.88 12.1 11.0 10.8 8.7 21.7 4 
-72 -94 4.63 13.3 9.8 9.5 7.4 24.1 2 
-59 -97 4.67 12.1 11.2 10.6. 9.6 24.3 .0 
-75 -95 4.61 13.1 11.3 10.8 9.8 23.8 ay 
.81 1.28 5.86 13.8 11.0 10.8 10.6 24.3 3 
81 1.24 5.63 13.9 11.2 10.6 10.6 26.6 aw . 
1,12 1.99 7.80 17.6 17.3 14.8 11.6 32.6 7) 4 
1.84 2.37 11.19 26.7 25.0 22.7 14.1 38.6 3 4 
1.66 2.41 11.09 31.5 31.3 25.3 20.5 50.7 8 
1,49 2.73 | PU3h 25.2 23.4 19.8 14.2 58.0 0. a 
ae 1.55 7.01 ay SAR 13.0 12.8 10.5 40.8 1 ¥ 
-72 1.25 5.71 | 15.2 11.9 12.0 8.9 37.8 25.3 4 
.87 1.18 5.40 14.4 12.6 Lis 72 10.2 43.9 26.2 4 
(<5 ii A 
Breadstutts rices are average domestic export | domestic export, and are for fiscal years down to é 
“and are for fiscal years down to and including 1918; | and including 1918; subsequently, calendar years. 5% 
i | SuNfeat and calendar years. Pork prices prior to 1884 cover “‘pork’’ only; beef 4 
_ Meat and dairy products prices are average | prices prior to 1878 cover “‘beef’’ only. ‘ 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES FOR WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, AT CHICAGO. 2 
WHEAT. Corn. 4 
Low. HIGH. Low. HIGH. ¢ 
Dollars Month. Dollars Month. Dollars Month. Dollars! Month. é 
| 6 JONUATY... 65.5... 41) STON (SUDO. Jak aye © 3 S05" \SANUSIY Gyo. see 495 _|November . 
a, 6 ? USA Te fe-ci vps 5 8 ss" if ecember....... : ANURTY. . 22 en. ecember : 
h 5 25|Jul 795 |D b 36 J ‘66375|D bi 
WACS JOCtOber. <os e.o - 95 September....... 4375 |December....... 8 & 
WOZST| March, ......6.. 93 September....... Al December....... 53 
“| 8126 |\January......... 1.22 Sy t., Oct., Dec. .| .4275 |January.:....... .58125 November 
05 eee ARIUS, vs AK. Uhh. 1.24 Fe ruary ie oeenaea 42 JAR, DGC. ies aks 645. |May 
6.) .69125|Aug., Sept....... DATE IIMGS) .6 8 aa 39 Feb., March..... Gone June 
lanuary..¢...... 1.22 Mctober.. .. 0... ‘3975 |January......... October ci 
MH ethene PUY Gis ra Ob Sous» 1.11 DOAMES 5 Sion ee ies .565_ |February........ ce May, Sept, A 
9925 |August.......... 1.60 UAC, Wee etie cow 4 .5825 |January......... we une x 
-895 |November.......|1.295 |July......... -| .455 |December Janu is 
‘8825 |April’..... Day October 455 an., Feb. 76 Novem! : 
8 Ov., Dec 1.22 April, May 475 |December , 
.8075 \October 1.15375 |Januai 465 |January.. -7825 |Aug., Sept. 
7775 |July. .83 September January. . ugust 
August 1.68 February 5975 |October. . 8225 |August , 
ORQG A NTWING 6 sk celine ds 2.02  |October RE pC ie eae October f 
1.515 |February........ 3.45 Magy sashes 9325 |January.,....... 2.36 ug + 
7 Jan., Feb., March, a 
April, May 2. Decoember,...... 1.30 November....... 1.85 January 
ANSE oT vee ae. 3.50 December....... 1,32 aes, OND ia te ete 2.10 July, ue 
Novomber....... 50 January...5..... 67 November 217 ay x 
p06 November....... 2.0675 |January.......:. Janu: 
Aug., Sept....... 7 INCAS Ont yobs ; Reoene er 7] 
MUP Son Clerk, wa ae Maroh...... Octob o 
e 
/ Oats x 
Low. HIGH. YAR. Low. : Hiaa. 
Dollars { Month. | Dollars.; Month. Dollars ; Month. | Dollars.; Month. } 
as .16 November.| .38 January 46 August.. 605 |Jul 4 
iraierors .25_ |December.| .66  |January August... .625 May 
70.....) .825 |September.| .535 |May 2975 |October...|. .49 ‘Februar ; 
wees -295  |December.| .645 |May .28875|Mareh. . 42625 November 
2 A .35_ |Jan., May .3025 ‘November.| 685 _|April ; 
.3865 | April .31625.March,... Beane eptember 
45 ovember August....{  ,51125 Rebkenih er 
15 'BB75 pes ‘ 60125 March tc 
2625 |June 373875 eral Dawa November 
4825 |December 5 area oy, 35 ‘uly 
25 August.... 5 July 66375'October...} .93 ‘eb 
.3125 |March ... 45 July 5 January. ‘8 Decem| 
4675 ee 1.29 June “ 


:28875|March....| .4275 |June iy He ear r 
335 Wanuary...! .665 |September 1923.....1 .37 "August... ] (496 Deoember . 


| @By the Department of Agriculture. August, 1909-July, 1914 = 100.) 


aed: _|_ Index Index Index index Inde. Index | 
YEAR Prices of} Purch. Farm Purch. YEAR Prices of} Purch. Farm Pureh, 
ee rane Sieh all = Babe, b. panei of ave int Ada of|Prices of/Power of — 

. is C mer S ONTH, ricul. |Farmer’s|30 Farm|Farmer’s | 
- Commo.) Dollar. | Prod. Prod. Commo.| Dollar. | Prod. Prod. t 
1910 102 98 103 101 168, 60 124 ek: 3 = 

i ee 96 104 95 99 171 58 
a Serkan a or ian 99 a: ve 
164 61 134 82 
97 103 102 105 166 60 134 81 
101 9 100 166 60 128 77 
138 72 117 85 164 6 128 78 
182 55 176 97 162 62 , 127 78 
188 53 200 106 159 63 128 81 
199 50 209 105 J ; 158 63 130 82 
241 42 205 85 || August..... 159 63 137 86 
167 60 116 69 September . . 158! 63 129 | 82 


- are dollars per‘ton. 


‘ted 


ak. 
THE FARMER’S DOLLAR. 


Values. 


Index , Index 


AVERACE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES. — 


Ss BiB 1-2 |S Lew Wy edie (fd Pb fe Bint 
my. is. | 2 | $3] 35| 8 | 2 | 3 SE E S| 2 és go3| 381881 2 333 
& 188128| 4/8312 188) 8/6 | a | 0a Real <a] on] a jome | 
1916.. 6.32] 5.85| 7.67] 5.52] 7.29] 23.3|57.79] 128] 1.13] 3.47]10.27) 3.05) 8.84 36.85/25.93)/37.03 
1917.. 9.16| 6.86| 9.15] 7.33] 9.59] 31.8|63.92] 129] 2.08] 5.71) 9.60) 2.44 7.97|52.53|32.76142.95 _ 
ot re 15.26} $.33]11.16|10.55|13-83] 58.1/76.54] 130] 1.79) 7.00/14.48] 3.57 10.14/67.51]41.32/55.93 
1919..... 15.69] 9.65|12.39| 9.68]12.71] 55.2/86.10] 120] 1.34] 4.98/21.55) 4.34 10.07|64.93/49. 78|62.81 — 
pC 13.36] 8.99]12.89| 9.34]12.91| 53.3/94.42] 118] 2.81} 4.76/28.06) 5.35 16.60|69.88|50.23|79.39 — 
SOUS hen 8. 6.32] 9.34] 5.30] 8.44] 19.6/66.82 96] 1.35| 2.95]10.82| 3.04] 9.95]18 96/39.74)42.92 
1922... 6.89| 4.75| 7.23] 4.57] 7.33] 18.0|52.83} 82] 2.64) 2.86)10.69 2.70] 7.39|29.24|28.08/45.08 
pe Sa 7.77| 5.51} 8.05] 6.88}10.69] 35.3)54.01 81| 1.60) 4.24/11.16| 3.06] 9.58/43.35)32.53/52.79 
1924 6.59] 5.38} 8.361 6.71]10.19| 36.6155.571 731 1.81) 3.49112.511 3.37 10.43144.37134.67152.33 
The figures represent cents per pound, or dollars per 100 pounds, in the cases of hogs, cattle, calves, 
sheep and lambs; cents per pound as to wool; dollars per head for cows and horses; dollars per pushel as 
to onions, beans and all seeds but cotton; dollars per ton as to bran and cottonseed meal; cottonseed prices rf 
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41.5 ‘7| 88. :0} 92. é 
43.4) 56.5) 63.51 92.7] 86.4 112.5/218.8 121. 4 
The figures represent cents a bushel for grains, | and hay; cents a pound for cotton, butter, chickens: 4 


potatoes and apples; dollars a ton for flaxseed | cents a dozen for eggs. 


J UNITED STATES FARM WAGE AVERAGES BY YEARS. i 
DAY LABOR, By THE | DAY LABOR, | DAY LABOR, 
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Day LABOR, 
sale Monta. Harvest. |NoT HARVEST. Z MontTH. HARvEsST. |NoT HARVES' 
ee = BAL er ena : 
i Witho't - | With ;Witho’t| With | Witho’t}) With | Witho’ 
With |Witho’t] With | Witho’t) With | Witho Ot ee ecard nemat 


+ ~ |Board] Board |Board| Board. Board| Board Board| Board 
29 
2 5 
2. -92 a x te 

tes 2.07 “| 5 922. .| 29.17] 41.79 
2.08 54 2 : ..| 33.18} 46.91 
2.65 3.22 q " i 

FARM VALUE AND PRICES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


| PRODUCT. 


1,000 dols. | 1,000 dois. 
: 910,723 ||Butterfat sold... .. 
721,677 Buttertag 


935573 | 784,936 ||Whey.. s1s1s.: 


4,836 ||Whey..  — .-..+-. 


s 78 ey... 
Tot, whole milk 1,357,250 | 1,695,559 skim milk from but: 
utter made...... 220,438 246,318 and butterfat sold| 100 Ibs.| 102,309 | 139,537 
pias 7hi59 | 971721 '!Tot. dairy products! .....-. 2,085,115 ) 2,565,877 


Cream sold,.....-- 


YEARLY VALUE PER ACRE OF 10 CROPS COMBINED. : ; 
= Ee Vale |) WEAR, Value.|| YHAR. | Value. . 

YnAR. (Value. ; YEAR. [Value YHAR. |Value.j) YHAR. |Value. , 

. 


‘YHAR. ‘|Value.|) YEAR. |Value. 
—_, f$11 0311910... .|$15-53])1914 ...|$16.44//1918..-- $33.73||1921....|$14.45 
1870... 1918-00 ett ee a Se 1911... .| 15.36|j1915....| 17.18}|1919..-. 35.74 1922... 19.28 
1880... .| 13.01]|1900.... 19.31 1912... 16.09 IMG. 22.58 1920....| 23. eel be i 
1885... 9.72/11905... 1 13. ee is IAS 2 : 
(Cor |, wh: at, oats, BBE EYs LY Ss puckwhéat, Dotatoes, all hay, fobacco, and cotton. The value is based , 


on average farin Drices of Dec. 


OTD AbD 


74,731,000 


ER if COTTON GRADE COMPARISONS. 
Set (@y E. B. Norman & Co., of New Orleans.) 


M a) vi —" z = ES ——s 
aie y Liverpool Official Cotton Standards Liverpool _ 
h page <)  oaees Seandantai | of U.S. Standards. 
2 a 88 SS OO OS r 
No. 1, Middling fair...... = Fair No. 7. Low middling...... = Low middling to fully ‘ 


ane: 2. Strict zoge middling = Middling fair low middling 


No. 3. d middling. . = Fully good middling No. 8. Strict good ordinary =Fully good ordinary to 
‘No. 4, Brice middling. . = Good middling low middling 
No. . iddling | =Barely fully middling *!/No. 9. Good ordinary. .... = Good ordinary to fully 
No. 6 - Stniot low middling. pipet Pei middling good tibiae 
. far 


__ -+* The Liverpool standard on fully middling Texas cotton allows for a little more leaf than the standard 
on Atlantic cotton; therefore: 


2 Liverpool fully middling Texas is equal to American middling. 
es Staple Comparisons. 


Continent (Havre) 
(Millimetres—Nominal 
Lengths). 


American Liverpool 
Ghehis—Actual Lengths). (Inches—Nominal Lengths). 
60 Len Fare SCORES Fis eee . |Good staples = i¢ 5.2.6. . amen os Good staple 


* ips? tall 7-8 to a T LTGie sae "*|98 millimetres 


Peds ee ws sis ial Barely 28-29 oes 
PB Ty Roa 28-29 millimetr 


NAN 5) 4 a Lar d it ‘ 28-30 millimetres 
-32/" (full -16 to nh WO 3, ae Pee ater eRe Fd: millimetres ; 
Py ca a, 8 a 2 Ag Ag eONar, ah On nto Pe ae oh ARS OO thee haere ee © eee ee 29-30 millimetres 4) 


iy Akh oth a AY FR eS OE Pr Mid ak Re am NP 
_\ Staples above 1 1-8” (American lengths) partake of the nature of specialties, which are mostly dealt in 
on i Basis, of pri Neate types, and this to some extent also applies to staples from full 1 1-16” to 1 1-8’, 


has been used to some extent in practice. ' 3 
a4 pave not been used so far in commercial practice in the United States. ‘e 
ties OF FARM ANIMALS IN U. S. FROM DISEASE AND EXPOSURE. s 
anand (By che U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture.) ' 
HORSES AND Carrie. Swink. SHEEP. 
MULES. 
| aes Losses Losses| Losses} _ Losses 
4 From | From | From Dis- From | From | From Dis-} ease by 
Yur. _ Losses From Dis- |Expo-| ease and Losses From Dis- |Expo-| ease and | and ~ c 
Disease. . | sure. | Exposure. Disease, ease. | sure. | Exposure. |Expo- > 
sure. ; 
Per Per Per , 
1,000.| Total. Per 1,000. 1,000. Total. Per 1,000. Total. 1,000. 7 
.| 17.1 | 342,087 9 | 12.0 -4 | 2,940,850 | 22.5 
18:2 | 37 2 ‘ 0 3761 358 | 26.6 cs 
19-9 .0 6 ef 623 7.5 : 
19.0 ae 3 8 937, 5 52.5 . 
.| 21.9 6 -5 2 834 ed 81.0 4 
22.6 5 ae a 738. .8 56.5 . be 
20.6 |. 8 9 9 00: 9 49.0 ’ 
17.5 5 Bey -2 486, -6 52-1 / 
16.9 4 6 6 280, -8 60.2 by 
16.5 +2 3 1 986, 8 49.3 | 
15.7 4 9 .4 | 3,088, Sh 47.7 : 
17.8 5 5 8 954, a ¢ 64.7 7 
15.7 8 at 4 143'73 3,733 4 26.4 | 1:3 Sto 62.3 
f : : . . 5 03, 710 | 62.3 i 
15.0 : are oe 206, 046 c 23.9 1,234" 866 | 49.7 : 
CARLOAD WEICKTS OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES. “| 
CoMMoDITy. ‘ons. (OMMO DITY, Tons COMMODITY. — Tons. 
; epens Se eee re ee, Bl 
GNU Tey ly Acie craldie ie awe '39.4!|Horses and mules. 11.4)/Su en eye Tu) lucose, and 
i Corn... md, Oo a 86 .2||Cattle and calves. . 11,7||_ molasses 0’, FOP 20d” 8.0 
i 11075 ee aa Sretaents 0.0}|Sheep and goats... 10.3||Canned goo 38 t ‘ 
i ay ANUMGAL (H's bass cs 30 OUBLORS id. os Sais 9.7||Anthracite coal 
Lauew, and sit al TS SUBoattry. yo side dikes srete 11.5||Bituminous coal. . 
Rie tiaeie stain bie pie Seed 13 .9]|Begs........0..2...02...|  11.6]|Textiles 
one a 4 pad and cheese.’....... 13:2 LEN, ty fatesaes 
} frulten. ie... vee ‘ Teil Aree ae io . 8 dings.... is 
Potatoes... abot 18.7 Ce ae yp nee . 


% a : X Pere. at ve : Rs 
We es 


ie Pte 2 fee | Nn Ea Eh eS ED Ss 
‘ost of Liviny in American Cities. 


+ 


- COST OF LIVING IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


- Wcpwta by United Gtsice Diepartment of Labor wad gather i91d919) ie 
, ; NEW YORK CITY. ‘alae 
$f Ave YEARLY EXP. FOR SURPLUS. DEFICIT. 
Wy Income Group. isnt baabert 
Hay- | Amt. 
We : ing. 3 
Under $990.5 ..<...:.... 7.60. 
$900 and under $1,200... - 38 ere 
$1.200 and under $1,500. - 34 | 190.51 
$1500 and unier $1,800. - 32 | 137.98 
$1.800 aud under $2,100. - 7 | 12354 
$2 100 ani under $2,500. . 11 | 232.68 
$2.500 and over ....-... 259.45 


253.681 214 42]1 525.72 s 124 | 167. 


BALTIMORE. 
pe a 
$99.04/$120 44) $824 37 9 | $23.38; ° 2 
138.92} 156 82 1 046 71 42 46.04 27 
6.29 
‘] 900 "7 1 $437.63/$119.19/$129 67) $891 87 3 1 $41.67 2 $177.69, ms 
. 497.95| 142.99) 159 95|1.092 90 eae \" 73.33 


: 9 
: ca MERC, 3 6: 16 3 1 | 35461 
4 é -96| 253.54|2.736 38] 12 | 24088 1 i176 ; 


———_ | ——_—_|—_ r 
222.33! 184.12'1.438.131 246 | 102.38] 109 86.11 — 
t Ris £ 


CHICAGO. 


$403.99,$142.27)$102.00) 
454.75| 143.78) 173.89/1. 
523.01| 205.76] 208.04)1, 
553.65| 248.80] 239.69}1, 
585.65| 292.60) 246.94/1,705 
816.36} 396.29] 268.69/2,174.79 

1,026.76| 576.35] 210.25 2,539.36 


552.45] 234.03! 215.56 1,461.42 226 ) 146.51 


Under $900.:...-....--- 
$900 and under $1,200 .. 
$1.200 and under $1,500. . 
$1,500 and under $1.800. . 
$1,800 and under $2,100. - 
$2,100 and under $2,500. . 
$2,500 and over .......- 


Cala 


1) NOP 
© | wdowiowindo 


All incomes.........-- 


en 
“Jf Under $900.........-.-- 6 114 
$900 and under $1,200 ... : 4 149.31 
$1,200 and under $1,500. . 7. 2 i 181. 
$1,500 and under $1,800. - 
$1,800 and under $2,100. - 
$2,100 and under $2,500. . 
$2;500 and over......---- 


All incomes. .......--- 


. Ve 
Onder $900... 2s.----- $37.00; 1 )$166,69 | 

$900 and under $1,200... . f -88| 139.92 2, 44.84 17 6857 

.. $1,200 and under $1,500. - H . 62 . “ 95.19 10 | 124.69 
’ $1,500 and under $1,800. . A i A ; ‘ 3 105.87 3] 6 08. 

$1,800 and under $2,100. . 4 é 3: P ate: i on 1| 8 ¥ 


, 100 und 25 oe i 
33,500 ot over . ao Ne ; 156.00|2,335 313.00 
87.38 


Under $900 

$990 and under $1,200. ... 

$1,200 and under $1,500. . 

$1,500 and under $1,800. . 

$1,800 and under $2,100. . 
2 and under $2,500 


2,100 
2,500 


46] 244.9 “ 5 3 : 
sel agai amsaieet a) 2 |e) 2) at 
795.28} 396.38 i 091.3: 238. 7 i 
848.511 468.46] 247 80/2,557.17 4 | 258.30]...-- eA eal | fecabs 


s10.59l 202 48| 180.40/1,948.48! 164 + 149.56) 44 | 114 2 


The average total annual income per white family 
among wage earners and salaried persons in the 
f United States is $1,513 (of which the husband earned 
$1,349), according’ to data gathered in ninety-two 
Cities and localities in 1918-1919 py\ the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department 


__ It has been ascertained through these counts that 
_ birds in the agricultural districts in the Northeastern 
United States average slightly more than a pair to 
_ the acre, though in parts of the arid West and on 
the treeless plains this number dwindles to an 
average of half a pair, or even less, to the acre. 
By far the most abundant birds in the United 
States are the robin and the English sparrow, but 
several others are common enough to make their 
total numbers run well into the millions. The counts 
ao far show that the most abundant bird on farms 


NATIONAL BIRD 


NAME 


- Breton Island, La. 

- Stump Lake, N D 

: - Huron Tslands, Mi 
Siskiwit Islands, Mich 


Island Bay, Fla. 
Hawaiian Island 
Salt River, Ariz. 

Deer Flat, Idaho 


p Ric Grande, N 
Key: «ee Cold Springs, bag 
Three Arch Rocks, Ore.... Belle Fourche, S 
Guntayt Rocks, Wash..... 
uillayute Needles, lee 
Sopalis ee Wash Minidoka, Idaho. 
ast Timbalier, 


Tuxedni, Alaska... 


St Lazaria, Alask 


minath Lake, Ore. 
Bie pate, 0) 9: See 


Bi fei: seas 
Fine Island, Pa wean An b 
- Ralma Sola, Fl 


On Dee. .22, 192 
“tive one creating bird refuges of the lands within 


Bogoslof, Alaska 


the President signed an. Exec! 


"Pus x Loutre Mud Lumps, La. 
man’s Rock, Me. 
_-Biatton Island, Me. 
tle Duck Island, “ph 
atinicus Rock, 
reat Duck Island, Me. 
Py Lake, Me. 


« Cobb Island, Va. 
Orange Lake, Fla, 
Santee River, S. 


Long Pond, Fla. 


- Established April 22, 1892. 

 _ Andrew Furuseth, President, A. F. of L. Bldg. 

; wan ngton, D. C.;'Patrick Flynn, First V. P., 88 
_ Commercial pa of Francisco; V. A. Olander, 

Second V. 166 hen vie St., Chicago; 

hen Caray, Third V. writ St. Buffalo, 

B. Gi Seneca at 


ate Chica, 
) ‘Atfitiated. ‘with American Federation of r 
~\ and Pee Seafarers’ Federation ae 
istrict Unions—Pastern and Gulf Sailors’ Asso- 

W Headquarters, 1% Lewis S8t., Boston. 
Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Union of the At- 
lantic and Gulf, 61 Whitehall St., New York City, 
Marine. Firemen, - Oilers, Watertenders, Union of 
the Atlantic and Gulf, 70 South St., N. Y. City. 


AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY, iN tHe UNITED STATES. 


Willow Creek, Mont... 
Carlsbad, N M.. 


Strawberry Valley Utah a 
Conconully, Wash 


Bering Sea, Alaska 


Clear Lake, Cal. . 
Forrester Island, Alaska 


cu- ! the National pine Range, Mont., Sul 
| Preserve, N 


BIRD RESERVATIONS OF NAT. ASSOC. OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 
Huron Islands, Mich. 


Metiric Island, Me 
Micangpy Rogkerys Wa. 
Paul J. Rainey Sanctuary, La. 


e. Orange Creek, Fla. 
Sampson Lake, Fla, 


ot baht, made public in “May, 1924, by the Govert™ 


merne highest annual average family income— 
$2, 407-—was found in the mining city of Bisbee, Ariz. 
7 Ene average family income in chief cities was as 
‘ollows: 


Ciry. - in- City. in- 

, come. 

Ps Detroit... . $1,541] |Newark.... 
Fall River. 1,31 
Indianapo 1,372 
Kansas City 1,401) |Omaha,.... 
Los Angeles......] 1,347 
Louisville. ....... 1,307] |Pittsburgh....... 
Memphis. ....... ,005 
Milwaukee....... 1,399] |Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis......! 1,386! /Providence....... 6 Wilmington: Del.. 1,7 

/ 1 BIRD CENSUS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
<>, 1: (By the Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


in the Northeastern States is the robin; next to this 
is the English sparrow, and following these are the 
catbird, brown thrasher, house wren,. kingbird and 
bluebird, in the order named. The densest bird 
population anywhere recorded is Om. the suburban 
estate of Gilbert Grosvenor, near (a biaeton, 
D. GC, where a careful count showed, in 1915, one 
hundred and thirty-five pare of forty species on five 
acres. Two city ee well furnished with trees, 
in the city of Aiken, S. C., harbored sixty-five pairs 
on ten acres. 


RESERVATIONS. 


NAME 


Matlacha Pass, Fla 


Pishkun, Mont. 

Desecheo Island, 

Gravel Island, Wis 
Aleutian Islands, Al. 
Walker Lake, Ark... 
Petit Bois Isl, Ala., Miss. . 
Anaho Island, Nev 


8 Hill Game 
, and the Elk Refuge, Wyo. 


Buzzard Island, 8. C. 

Bird Island, La, 

Ray's Lake’ La. 

Montgomery Prairie, Fla. 

San Sebastian Rookeries, Fila. 
Craney Island, N. C 

Bird Pond, Fla 

Pacer "Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, 


Wallace Bay, Fla. 


Bes INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA. 


Fishermen's Union of the Atlantic—288 State 


8t., Boston, 
“Union of the Great Lakes—359 N. Wells 


Sailors 
Atazing. Filtinans, Oilers, 


St., Chi 
Passers’ Union of th 
a e Great Lakes—71 Main § 


Marine sie Sa and sti 
hagie St, Bute ewards’ Union—35 West 


Sailors’ Union ot the Pacifie—5 
Francisco, Cal. : oe ee a 


Marine Firemen’s Union—. 
San Francisco, Cal. on—58 Commercial St., 
San 


Alaska Fishermen’s Union: 
Francisco, Biers 


Deep Sea Fishermen's Union of ‘ 
oe the Pacitio— 


84 Sareea St., 


United Fishermen of the Pacifice—Astoria, Oregon, 4 


acer Boatmen’s Union—59 Clay. iy San Fran- 


Watertenders and a 


his 


—— a) ee ee oD 


nited States—National Forests; Ford’s Employecs. ‘ 
é NATIONAL FORESTS. tate ee 


(Under control of the National Forest Service, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


¥) 
. 
Bessa) eeansel Monbi, 30 52- Mount Baker | 222222122 
Feta aes Mount Hood............JOTe......-.- 
N. 
C... 
: io] L175, 262aieg 
Rien 1,659,392 
oy er OP Ore ‘ 717,994 
i “| 1,066.648||Olympic........-.-...-- i} 1,535,367 — 
Ss » wD F022, 713 POtaxrk. . 6. ec ce cece eens as rg Re he } 
PAVOLUO. wide 5. ons oe cisn es 
Pend Oreille Idah 
Be aren 25 oie; amos 20222] 'zasigrol|iumas.- 72-7 
a a Prescott. 
769|| Rainier. .......+--+2s+6- Wash... suey 
..4 §28,082}} Rio Grande. ......-.«.+-- Col... ‘whee 
( Sitgreaves.....-se-eeeeee 
a es . (Mont.....-- Giuslaw.... 1... +essiesee . 646, 
PA Os aposuame ; RH ore tee J 
> ‘ er anislaus.......¢.ee0ees oe ool >} 810,657- .« 
7 Gunnison. . . BCR. aslo 0a 12¢||Superior........-.+..+-+ Minn. ....2:) + $57,499 . 
4 : + a 
512,748 — 

% 1,357,114 
HEGIGLO LOSE AE. | fs boc as {COL oy ares 31 pe 1,883,951 
Pueebomt.....)c.<23e. IN. a isaatoo? 

1Z 714 
PANO saisls ce ote 2 sate os GHHO..- 52 o's « ae : bee 
, BBO ae cack otla ols cy alo 2 1695,806]| Tusayan......----++++-- Ariz.. Pa Ne AR 
piogik slay Wits pio oe dee stems Dtah. 1,075,994 
ES TSN Me reget te SS Gs Sia RG PRs DY | LL aaa a as ema Fe ..| 1,228,900 
_ lariz.....-.--] 769,894}} Umpqua.....----+------ Ore 1,010,326 
4% Unakd.... 2+. cseeeeceees 4 z ae 
bs Va... 4 147,161 © 
, fe 5 778,291 ‘ 


Wenatchee. 

White Mountain... pee 
White River...........+- Col 
Whitman 


Madison.....-+++.+++++> ere: 930,848 
Malheur.....-..+2-++4++ re. . .| 1,048,666 
d 722,253 


HENRY FORD'S EMPLOYEES NUMBER 162,792. 
number 11,028. 


_ Henry Ford employs in his major industries at Employees in foreign lands 

Detroit, Mich., and throughout the world 162,792 aa aie those employes by aa ee 

persons, the Ford company announced on Feb. 12, | "Mr. Ford's D., T. & I. Railroad: 2 282 In the 

1924. ‘ Fordson coal mines; 720 at the Henry ford Trade. 
Of tls number, 121,214 aro employed ta man. | Beieol fot Park Det) Dis fig the sreatedt 
facturing plants in the United States an 33 i Fighland Par roit) plan’ i 

the Ame ican branch eae of the Ford industries, employing 68,285 men. 
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United States—Life Insurance; Drugs and Cosmetics. 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_ (1919-1923 from Insurance Year Book of the Spectator Co., N. Y.) 


. of Ordi- INo. of Indus- ‘otal No. of 
aid Polfoles trial Policies. | Policies. 


Amount. 


Dollars. 


ree ee ee ey 


6 
ins 
© 


21,182,143 
22,494,000 
23,634,352 
24,795,137 
25,852,405 


18,849,357 
19,687,675 
21,552,344 


Si ateting 


a EOD ne OD 
So 


He 0200 bo 
w 


NADI 
A100 ~1.09 
eo) 
ha 
x be 
dotntnO Or 
OWRD 
o a 


owe 
wor 
BESS 
ob 
me 


TSI ITO HO 
Shae 


21,965,594,232 
24°167,111,902 


STOUR Hb Coto COCONINO Ne 
a 


wo 
Boma 
on 
o 
io 
or 
0 
oo 


32 
89,852,248 | 66,499,369 
,006,119,747 | 71,759,764 
8,886,519,078 77,071,312 


Conn 


sae 


Total Payments to 


Income. Policy Holders. Surplus. 
Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. . 
80,537,990 452,680,065 “frais sine ec 3 Ahi ot quis ene 
196,938,069 © 678,681,309 92,290,752 ¥ 
325,452,134 1,245,786,245 216,865,073 4 
365,368,062 1,5 1,365,873,943 229,334,465 } 
400,603,257 1 1,493,378,70' 249,035,464 = 
457,965,754 1 “i 1,640,289,306 270,495,679 . 
504,527,705 2,091,822,851 1,798, 136,861 293,685, 
553,639,900 2,265,221,193 1,978,823,571 286,397,622 é 
599,081,882 2,498,960,968 2,168,468,541 330,492, q 
642,058,530 2,706,186,867 2,372,573,020 333,613,847 
667,185,592 2,924,253,848 2,557,049,863 367,203,9 
678,656,595 3,052,732,353 2,736,329,746 316,402, 
703,930,149 3,380,294,09 2,939,482,079 440,812,011 * 
748,027,892 3,643,857,971 3,170,492,711 473,365,206 
781,011,249 3,875,877 ,059 3,385,821,478 490,055,571 4 
160, 4,164,491,688 3,645,906,544 »585,144 , 
893,391,717 4,409,292,521 3,879,825,515 467,006 } 
945,586,094 4,658,696,337 4,136,361,869 522,334,468 ; 
985,037,362 4,935,252,793 4,364,563,505 570,689,288 “ 
1,043,083,337 5, 1 4,648 ,524,264 :786,089 
1,117,860,328 5 4,966,580,921 570,026,562 | 
1,249,491,387 5,940,622, 5,335,513,267 605,109,513 a 
1,324,586,741 6,52¢ 6,201,990, 327,630,692 i 
1,559,982,880 6,790,582,415 6,176,968,414 581,890,690 4 
764,212,582 7,319,997,018 6,752,303,987 567,693,031 ; 
1,951,417,924 7,936,496,844 aoie'ee Ban 603,945,024 , 
2,149,186,346 005,714, 8,652,318,490 7,942,943 ,382 709,375,108 
2,427,327,961 1,088,333,350 9,454,620,793 8,710,415,407 744,205,386 4 
THE DRUC INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES. A 
The drug industries in 1921 employed 30,476 wage | necessaril Datented, and compounds not intended bi 
earners, in 2,266 establishments, not including | for medicinal use, such as insecticides, disinfectants, ¢ 
small plants with output of less than $5,000 apiece | Poller compounds, and fire-extinguishing compounds. 


‘ ‘ Perfumery and cosmetics include perfumes, toilet ; 
a year; and paid out $30,979,000 in wages; the out- 
put was valued at $330,137,156. Mbt pe tollet preparations, cold cream, face powders, 
‘The drug industries fall into three main branches, ' Included in the industries are biologic products— 
the value of whose output in 1921 was—Druggists' | serums, vaccines, ete., valued at $10,856,924 
preparations, $81,697,922; patent medicines and com- 


New York State stands first in the drug ii dustries, 
pounds, é $17,898,830; perfumery and cosmetics, | with products in 1921 valued at $81,642,556: Tilinois, 


second, $37,495,026 
Drugeists’ preparations are products used mainly Exports in the cal 


§ 
q 
‘ 
endar year 1921 were, in valu ; 
by a ee as oh potter e! ae ler Peper be dis- age ae and Sees oe fe preparations, $12,724,- i 
pensed rders. H umery, cosm parai 
Patent medicines and compounds are those sold $4,736,046. wit re ree ae 
ss Paige GTB ath | cea g2. IPE ot ate Fo elude tne 
2 0) et formulas, rug industries were valued at $8 5 
including medicines of a proprietary character, not | perfumery, etc., totaled $5,790,203, She we q 


SOAPS, PERFUMES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 

‘Soaps made in the United States in 1921 were Powdered sorne totaled 580,371,000 Ibs.; liquid 
valued at $240,194,619; perfumes and toilet prepara- | 802P8, 10,529,000 Ibs.; paste soap, 19,631,000 Ibs.; 
tions at $15,115,334. win 181” exports fo pide than fancy or toilet 
,, Production of hard soaps totaled 1,752,136,000| soaps totaled 73.9, Coceled’ 
Ibs., of which toilet soaps aggregated 197,274,000 lbs. | 3,199,448 Ibs. APORABP 2 Nps tan bong pee 


"United glooePoikies Reserve Biviks: Trust Compaen 553 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STATISTICS. 


Dollars. Doliar. 
181/20 380, 0.888 78,367, 504 


6 
TIIID IDL] 50490,739 1 0 
a ee 67,584,417 52:716,310 | 5,540,684/11923........' 50,708,566 16, ve 38 Bees, ata 


The earnings and dividends of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, by calendar years, are as follows: — 
rf jf 


149,294'774 | 5,654,0 vy 


Fr EARNINGS. EARNINGS. 4 
YEAR. | Dividends YEAR, Dividends 
Gross. Net. Paid. Gross. Net. Paid. ‘ 
Dotiars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dotiars, 
13,927 ve ee .-| 35,332,412 27,959,619 | 1,291,047 
331,108 BE ADR Gos oe 60,525,321 53,128,130 | 1,477,096 ~ 
34,704,939 26,093,832 | 1,608,721 | 


11,341,319 3,721,593 | 1,652,138 


4,929,214 8,078,481 | 1,942,819 
11,413,183 3,043,679 | 1,749,239 


971,026 414,064 127,113 
25,314,736 21,662,917 1-942,819) 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN 1923. 


Net Deduc- | Available for 


Net Earni aah ‘ 


FEDERAL RESERVE Gross Current Current Net tions From Dividends, 
BANE. Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. Current Net |Franchise Tax 
Earnings. and Surplus. — 
= Dollars. Doluars. Dollars. iare.y s° ees 
| _3,506,683.20 2,134,253.81 1,372,429.39 120,294.25 1,252,135.14 
11,413,182.76 6,880, 136.17 4'533,046.59 | 1,489,367.49 3,043,679.10 
4,592,770.81 2,295,726.15 . 297,044.66 119,208.12 177,836.54 
4 090. 2,550,659.26 2,104,431.18 | 1,183,210.13 21,221.05 
2,878,896.24 1,551,155.58 1,327,740.66 234,897.96 1,092,84 TO ik 
2,682,313.70 1,294,231.4 1,388,082.27 } 1,035,903.26 352,179.01 
6,511,358.49 4,373,023.94 2,138,334.55 959,979.73 1,178,354.82 — 
2,753,434.72 1,472,675.25 1,280,759.47 98,596.84 1,182,162.63 
»749,253.46 1,082, 137.35 116.11 341,660.93 25,455.18 
2,993,919.41 1,928, 119.36 ,065,800.05 718,088.59 47,711.46 
2,356,436.18 1,391,228.15 965,208.03 632,925.80 332,282.23 
-| 4,615,227.13 2,817,165.11 1,798,062.02 | 1,292,636.20 505,425.82 
50,708,566.54 | 29,770,511.56 | 20,938,054.98 | 8,226,769.30 | 12,711,285.68 : 
TRANSFERRE D TO SURPLUS ACCOUNT. 
fn a Re Paid to 
Dividends |For Purpose of United States 
Paid. B ng Sur- |10 Per Cent. of Government 
plus Up to Sub- |Balance of Net as Franchise 
scribed Capital. Barnings. Tax. 
Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Doliars. jollars. 
IONT OS Thies - fovea tee ABO, 2BFSE Ja ciceecesscces 77,186. 4 694,681.05' 
IE) oy AG). eat eee 1,749 ;239.47 (ios nessa a gee 129,443.9 1,164,995.67 
Philadelphia ........5...-- 582,291.58 : 1 259.57 1,178,588. it 416,956.85 — 
MEMEO 3.03.3) td ois tid oes 725,626.57 AOR SOL4S0 los Ae uyaaed ous "105,594.48 | \. a eesmenee 
342/295.22 _ 348, 721.73 “40,682.57 384,404.30 366,143.18 © 
i is 8,755.72 8,755.72 78,801.45 
27;398.39 27,398.39 246,585.49 © 
53,142.58 407,069.66 478,283.29 
11,272.25 11,272.25 1,450.25 — 
275,313. y 7,239.80 7,239.80 65, 158. 15 
251,429.01 CTT ET 7g RR y turer 80,853.22 ele 0S a 
467,719.53 37,106.29 Vis sdaidce via cass 37,706.29 |.-.s-2004+ 
8 ee Soe ares 6,552,717.34 2,144,062.37 401,450.59 | 2,545,512.96 3, Tanne 38 


CONDITION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE U. S. AS OF JUNE 30. 


SraTms MorTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, of New York and published in the. 
Conne, tad pay deer socuel *edition of their volume, “Trust Companies of the United tates.” 


Ee 1919. 1920. Toa. i922. 1923, jo 
DOSES LEERY UE SEI VOLS LE Pes nse emer nee PETES 
s Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
stocks & Bonds | 2,723/2/5'262| 2,816.087,900| 2,639,112,056| 3,009,073.626| 8,204,704,552| 3,510,133,953 


pioience. 1 5,817,620,139| 7,206,332,433| 7,094,349,276 6,987,441,587] 8,241,539,292] 8,920,780,514 


Other resources.| 491, 613,633 914| 547,533 988} 404,335,409] 372, '098,741| 470,9 
———— ae a | ——— perenne 
Total. ....-. 11,150,446,087'12,451,877,583!12,323,430,513 12,739,620,733'14,441,460,649)16,025,502,275 


LIABILITIES. 1919. ; 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
= _ ee aanenennneneemeel -. - 
ollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Boillars. Dollars. 
-Capital...... % 650-600;672 716,728,954; 822,648,604 810, 262,013 910,971,214 974,197,916 
ae pies 7 af 732,374,422| 832,274, 202] 854, 035,376: ,150,843| 984,413,231 1,107,527,07% 


Ses 347,534| 9,764,751,348| 9,554,012,518] 10, vf 477,813) 11, 828'983,410|13,289, 148, Ps 
Other Habitities i: oe oe 457 1,138,123, 77 13092;734,013| 540, °730,002| 717,092,794 "654,628,609 


FS Ald Seed brah | (etter STE ar RI TSCA FF 
Total.....- 11. 150,446,087 12, 451, 887,583 12,323, 430,513112, 739,620,733] 14,441,460,649116,025,502;275 


‘\ 


. . : ee 1,827,839,158| 1,828,417,216] 1,713,947,861) 1,968,089,063 2,103,763,761| 2,636,048,227 — j 
Fe onnte ott! 239, Petey 286,806,117| 328,487,331] 370,681,046] 429,354 303| 487,599,779 
32,70 939, 802 


_ CONDITION OF NATIONAL, BANKS, JUNE 30, 1923, JUNE 30, 1 
{ - (Data by the Comptroller of the Currency.) "¢ x Saeaer arith 


CES. . 1,000 Dollars. 
eel iseous Rages Gt eh neues waleletaly «mista Reet ere ii, oe tA 1 
TOWOPET ALE Ee aoe 6 cele eile asin ds ct aeeeis ceeds cs 0,430 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances 
‘United States Government securities owned. ay 

ther bonds, stocks, securities, ete Sy ts Menon ooo acne 
B ig house, furniture, and fixt PE Pe wAD assets oe 
Other real estate owned Ree eels pe Aegte NS fro Cer y en 
“La wful reserve with Federal reserve BARERS’ os 0)042 foes Se Te Lees 
‘tems with Federal reserve banks in process oF cotleetion,.y. i. bo. to cee 


5,020 
ss (a es for clearing house : 
- Gheeks on other banks in the same piace 68,283 75,925 q 
- QOutside checks and other cash items. i 71,578 69,687 
; edemption fund and due from U. S. Treasurer. ..........-2-----0------ 37,108 37,129 ; 
on 21,511,766 | 22,565,919 1 
‘ 
1,328,891 | 1,334,011 
,070,616 | ~ 1,080,578 ¢ 
476,205 1,6: &) 
720.001 729,686 1 
: aah d ional banks. 838.227 1 032'000 / 
< ount due to national bai a 2 * 
Amount due to other banks, bankers 1,546,777 1,759,556 
aie “Sathies CHECKS GUtBbaN atin a 2.5 ks RE Ale nw wine oe Sage eae « Kate ioe We 54,123 226,714 


Total de checks outstanding .......... 6-1... eee eee ee ete eee et eee reece 199,064 323,621 


16,897,980 18,347,837 
+952 2042 
‘977 565 
370,921 143,847 
2,801 196, iS 
8,56 9, 
Se aa 172,208 131,411 


30,409 17,381 
21,511,766 22,565,919 


CONDITION vx« NATIONAL BANKS, BY CLASSES, JUNE 30, 1924. 
Country 
Banks 


Total 
IteM. » (8,085 
: Banks). 
RESOURCES. 000 Dollars. 
Boone and discounts (including rediscounts)...... 11,978,728 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances. ..... 135,8 
i" ited States Government securities, ete........ 2,481,778 


. 3 jher bonds, stocks, securities, etc.............. 


60, 
Panne house, furniture and fixtures........... "532,728 
wawful reserve with Federal reserve banks. . 1,198,670 

i = with aes reserve banks for collection 97, 


Brea t ave from national banks..........--- Te 2 

% souny: due from State banks, bankers, and 1,099,76 eg 

es rust companies in the United States.......... 345,020 
“Bxonange for Glegring house... ...a,qssecnces pe 925,568 


ses on other banks in the same place........ 75,925 


itside checks and other cash items.,.......... , 
ima fund and due from U. 8. ‘Treasurer. . 25.866 | Sr is0 
TAR Ase wee 5,267,806 10,621,770 22,565,919 


219,800 728,704 
us. CUEMOIN Ma wiles Uist. Shek Cecaten tee 270,106 


}: OL 
ees 334,0) : 


1,080,578 


rs 
As 
Ito 
oe 
Bo 
ey ee eee Se ee ee ee ele pedeyscetes 


MULES MS 8 cull ore haw ss wc 125,214 234,144 501, 
He eR ee 42,167 510, 138 ran ee 
TRA ch Te dakiy eR eATT ABIL ONE 76,651 | 1,035,000 


ntr! ra RPI et acts Os Ba aie Reese 813,540 i 
iM eaeennet cheeks outstanding. ?: 2:2: Es 358 Bere 
- Cashiers’ checks outstanding. 42/025 323,621 
Phe da de pepoatre Re temples acta s Sa-< a» ioctl ce a 4,105:838 9,593,250 1 
‘ime on ese ts cao on postal-savings deposits) . 3,83. 5,259,933 
Pe Siento cc psehiett sesiriiien borrowed 22 Tiaee |“ 3a%bas 
Bonds and securities other than United States * ee 
Bills payable dndiiding il obligation’ reprdseit-" APOE beynecianeee 
3 ing money borrowed other than rediscounts) . 115,255 143,847 
Notes and bills rediscounted (including accept- ; i 
ae ee, of Poieenne be oo ee ei) of ex- ; 
change or drafts so! ndorsement),...... | -, 
' Acceptances executed for customers and to , to fur- 23.079 ee iy ssc , 
nis: wel exchange less those purchased or 0 f 
PHINCOMMUCC ee ccreles, sack aete Mia's SiarelObakels clsierad Cord 68,276 57,826 5,309 | 131,411 


5,267,806 | 6,676,343 | 10,621;770 | 22,565,919 
; i) NEN 


"Bias ited Stotes—Building Construction in Big Cities. T 555 


wife Bale ogi, 2 


7 > dg aly G CONSTRUCTION IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. 
Aes , Bradstreet's. For New York City figures in detail, see elsewhere.) : 
MUNICIPALITY. 1923. 1922. MUNICIPALITY. 1923. a OW 


NEW ENGLAND Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. \ Dotiars. 
BLOBS ori 0 Pia isets «6 36,505,893] 55,616,604] |Milwaukee........... + fash) $1,272,313 : 
-| 4,275,047) 2,259,998||Minneapolis..............- 32,430, 
Brockton...... 2,204,738 Wee OMANBE. SS. ds ccc cb eit 
Burlington, Vt-;..-........} _ 462,400)  394,450//St. Paul.............,.... 
bri ,78 
Chelsea... .. 1,164,183 744,934||Sioux Falls. . 55, 322 
Everett. .... €s ....] 1,388,792} 1,994,585}|Superior. . "872; 178 
PILOMD UIE Foacs charac Veber. - 1,139,403] 1,267,810 SOUTH WESTHRN. 
11,054,467} 8,693,130 Bis «Vins dv. Sets ota 
BERVOURNLL, Ciscdds Do ctaBe ces 1,026,110} 1,283,550//El Paso..............4..-. 
MAYORS > ens he wads Secs © 31,205} 2,761,380}|Fort Smith................ 
Peet eee ee, 7,798,596] 5,595,879||Fort Worth............... 
TSO as eva lnla de sins polite’ :875,506| 2,901,174||Galveston......,.......... 
Bel dis. a's 1,995,309} 1,410,875|/Houston......... 
. Manchester. 2,082,003} 2,085,000||Kansas City, Kan. 
’ edford.... 3,580,276} 3,019,595)|Kansas City, Mo. : 
New Bedford. ..++.+-| 9,062,700} 7,057,240||Muskogee........ zs 
New Lene CRM Ac <0 git 8,834,020} 9,602,418 Oniahomna COLE obs acl aes 
BNOUERENL, osc Gade ores geen = 6,821,418} 6,249,982||St. Joseph................ 
Portland, PAGia Se - FP. oe awe 4,529,038} 3,079,699]|St. Loufs.................- 
ag pa aa a »831,2 3, 
1,366,285] 1, 
,298,799| 2, 
10,997,561) 8, 
11,167,558] 8, 
= 050,384) 8, 
4,647,650} 3, 
,850, 3, 
* 9,485,238} 8, 
| 795,811 
5,562,070| 3,537,200|/Birmingham............... 
5,564,266] 5,008,654||Bluefield........... 
27,912,000) 26, 
8,121,24 4,343,192||Charlotte..... 
4,743,609} 4,701,982||Chattanooga 
7,045,960] 6,315,914||Clarksburg. . 
4,261,524) 4,860,978]|Greensboro............+++- 
,389,345| 3,885,136 
15,002,183} 14,004,143 
3,729,950] 2,640,665 
+ Mount Vernon..........-- ,108,483| 7,418,163 
Dewar, Ne Ju. laste es 35,580,194| 27,487,206 
New B 54,697 6 
New York City, 
Niagara Falls 54 
Phra oor 5 Montgomery : 
bi PEK Cet hs oo _ Pe eS bi9 3,933,000] 4,563,243 ee eae 
FROOHOECOL 5.5. ns ce ees 
GHBNOULOOY op cs bcc cles se + 
Boranton,. 5.2... eee 
WAVIMR USOT iN cece v eae 
WEIRG Men ers fake: aes eS cece Yo 
(: OF eee 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
ilm 
Yonkers... . Feane 
EOP org ial 820.0 class civic. > 0% 1,767,037 
RUINS ceavaloluie d oft arsine te Lia's 7,493,066 
Tong Beachs,.3.% 06-2. 5. ore 
9) (Los Angeles,......2....00- 
125 Fate Be ese ee ee Sear 
17,082 693 11,224,277 F; 6 
HCL cere Safe ot i ,224,277||Pueblo........ 
Taainnapolis., we atin 27'290;027| 26,110,107||Sacramento. 42 
Ge dsc cates atten a sya «id saat atbeieao aoe es City 5 A'saa'bse 
Low ¢ st! 004,036 
EM 3°384'000| 3,831,901||San Francisco... 1.2.2.2.) 44,027,206 
Quincy 71 0} (San JOSe.......... eee eens 19, E 1835 i 
Saginaw...............---| _ 1,823,125] 2,679,248] |Seattle..........+.-.0 esses 177999 
South Bend, } 1310 
36: 


} Springtielt, Tll.. : 
; eld, Ohio. 7.0... 5... 
a i BULE eset Sart oe 


Sous BEugs 


, MmSNONTH WESTERN. sink ot 

noe Rapids... 
Davenport... 
Des Moines. 
E : 1,511,519} 1 5| | Vie 
Hi: a ae Rr 1 poaii! 9°934,187/|Winnt 
a fe, sities. above (1918 $433,000,000; (1919) eur 962,344; 71920) $1, 427, 059,806; ro 


4 : $1,681: ol, 416; ae 92. 529,603,981; (1923) $3, 115,541,247. 


CUNO CS PRO ROOK 


962,000] 3,358, reas 
ey 364, 303 3377010 


\ 
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Bank | 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE “UNITED STATES. se 


is timated the number of failures in the United States in 1923, based on heoeire of 
hath suse: at i8, oS, as naatast 23,676 in 1922, and 19,652 in 1921. The 1923 failures were, by States, as 


follows: : 14 
f No. of| Assets Liabilities ~  JNo. of} Assets . Liabilities 
ies STATE. Fail- | of Failed | of Failed STATE. Fail- | of Failed | of Failed 
ures. | Concerns. | Concerns. ures. | Concerns. | Concerns. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 


~ 55 
227| 3,579,949] _3,879,120]|New Jersey . 
951} 6,895,388 bbc New Mexico. 


5u9 if 2, es es 
193] 1,670,033) | 2,612,219 United States. ..]| 18,718]/388,382,154/539,386,806 
211! 3'546,344' 3,753,760 


7 


_ ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS: 
(From Dun's Review.) 


Liabilities. aR. : i Liabilities. 
$78,079,555 ee. 

55,455,940 "092" TOOsS ae 
58,729,557 76.789 ||1914....... 


A 9: +357, 
124,516,544 191,061,655 111923....... 388,382,154 53,386,896 


a Of the daxloren in 1923 in the above table, those of manufacturing concerns numbered 4,968 eS abilities, 
$281,316,205); trading concerns, 13,064 (liabilities, $209,930,272); banks, 578 (liabilities, $20 »739,138) . 


‘PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES AMONG UNITED STATES BUSINESS CONCERNS. 
(Data compiled by the Bradstreet Co., N. Y.) 


Whole No. of Per PerCent. 


Concerns in No. of Cent. Actual Total Assets to 
Business. Failures. | Failing. Assets. Liabilities. | Liabilit’s 
Lon Wee Rt Sa ee 1,592,509 11,573 -72 $94,200,000 $188,700,000 49. . 
a,’ 12,646 nya 102;000;000 188,100,000 564.2 
13,812 -82 98,500,000 198,900,000 49.5 
14,551 .84 159,000,000 292,300,000 54.3 
16,769 -95 197;200,000 357,100,000 55.2 
19,035 1.07 160,800,000 284,100,000 56.5 
16,496 -92 86,100,000 175,200,000 49.1 
13,029 Ay al 84'800,000 166.600,000 50.9 
9,331 -51 300,000 137,900,000 50.9 
5,515 +29 55,300,000 115,500,000 -| 47.9 
1,958,042 8,463 .43 274,100,000 426,300,000 64.3 
2,049, 323 20,014 -97 446,600,000 755,700,000 59.0 
2,074,617 22,415 1.08 365,600,000. 649,800,000 56.2 
2)136,921 19,163 .89 369,400,000 631,300,000 ' 58.4 


BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TOTAL. NATIONAL. TOTAL. NATIONAL. 
YBAR. —— Ypar. —_ | 
: No.| Liabilities. | No.| Liabilities. No.| Liabilities. | No.) Liabilities. 


1900........| 68] $14,456,563 $1,312,721 34.219, 
1901 rt "18,018,774 31 $24,219,522) 4! $8,313,000 


St asset ad) SR 

5,735,477 37,223,234] 18| 13,649) 

10,257/223]|| 10/396,779 1,755,000 
8 451,964 3 


4 139 0o7 376 47| 28,401 
4)284'482|/1922... 27.1.1 2771 _77:735,5511 35) 16:453'956 
1,250,000'11923. .......1.578] 203;739;138! 77) 36,568,934 


‘“ ' 


90 1 
APIO. es 119] 41,097,255 
WO1L......-.1 107! 25,511,606 


re 


: : rs ‘ 

The Library of Congress was established in 1800, 
destroyed in 1814, by the burning of the Capitol, 
afterward replenished by the purchase by Congress 
of the library of ex-President Jefferson, 6,760 volumes 
(cost, $23,950); in 1851, 35,000 volumes destroyed by 
fire; in 1852, partially replenished by an appropria- 
tion of $75,000; increased (1) by regular appro- 
priations by Con ; (2) by deposits under the 
Copyright Law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
library of which (40,000 volumes) was, in 1866, 
deposited in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 
tion that future accessions should follow it. One 
hundred sets of Government publications are at the 
disposal of the Librarian of Congress for exchange, 
ge the Smithsonian, with foreign Governments, 
and from this source are received about 12,000 
volumes annually. Other special accessions have 
been: The Peter Force collection (22,529 volumes, 
37,000 pamphlets), purchased 1867, cost $100,000; 
the Count de Rochambeau collection (manuscript), 
purchased 1883, cost $20,000; the Toner collection 
(24,484 volumes, numerous pamphlets), the gift in 
1882 of Dr. Joseph M. Toner; the Hubbard collec- 
tion (engravings). 


The collection is rich in bistory, political science, 
{n official documents, National, State, and foreign, 
and in Americana, including important files of Amer- 
ican newspapers and original manuscripts (Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and formative periods). 

Among the special book collections are the Yudin, 
of Russian literature (80,000 volumes); the Schiff, 
of Judaica (about 20,000); the Weber, of Indica; 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Seandinavian); the John hae 
Thacher of Incunabula (930 titles). The Orientalia 
include some 5,000 volumes (fascicules) of Japanese 
books and about 40,000 volumes (fascicules) of 
Chinese. The Division of Prints includes certain 
collections given or lent, besides a large mass of 
material received by copyright and some by Bp 
chase. The manuscript collections are especially 
noteworthy for material on American history, some 
of the most distinguished of which has been received 
by transfer from the executive departments, the 
library being now regarded as the main custodian of 
the historical archive material in the possession of the 
Government. It has the papers of seventeen 
Presidents and of various American statesmen, 
Franklin, Morris, Hamilton, &c. 

The library is copying rt boo A documents in 
foreign archive offices and other institutions of 
concern to American history. It has already a large 
pody of transcripts from such sources. This policy 
of transcribing and copying, where necessary by 
facsimile, is applied also to maps and to music. 


: UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE STATISTICS, 
(By the Com. of Patents. Appl. inc. patents, designs, and reissues. Caveat Law repealed June 25,1910.) 


( - veats| Pat- Cash Appli- |Caveats| Pat- Cash ms 
. YEAR. cm piled. ents. | Received. YEAR. sations.| Filed. | ents. | Received. — 
Dollars. Dollars. 
pier ta iene 41,980] 1,731] 26,499}1,350,828 53//1 37,731/2,118.158.30 
POOL. 22ers 45,449 1,842 7,373|1,449,398.1- 35,788!2,084,417.79 
1902 . 49,641 1851| 27,885]1,552,859 08 41,850 tue 
1903.... «| 60,213 1,771] 31,699|1,642,201.81 ‘ ,290,773, 4 
1904..... 52,143 1,808] 30,934) 1,657,325.5° 45,927 eeaataay % 
1905S 0105 00 97 1,895] 30,399}1,805,758. . aes Ne 
L9G vaste vie j 1,885] 31,955|1,790,921.38 39,941/1.977, Eber 
1907. ......~}| 58,762] 1,957] 35,620/1,910,618.14 38,598 PEE 
1908.44...» 61,475| 2,119 33,682|1,895,847- 39,882 mesg Het 
1909. .i.-6> 5,839| 1,948] 37,421/2,042,828 14 41,4 i bp 83 - 
1910.. ’ 64,629 970| 35,939]2,025,535.5' 40,297/3,013, 954. Fs 
17) 2 acces 69,121].......1 34,084 2,019,388 .03 A40,782'2,969,907. 


Figures in column under “Patents” caption in- 
clude reissues. 

The first patent issued in the U. 8., in 1924, was 
numbered 1,478,996. / 

Up to Jan. i, 1922, Great Britain had issued 
pee patents; France ~365,- 


, 645,482; Germany 
Belzium. 321,998; Canada, 211,627; ' Italy, 


ane ae 
stonal Library; 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. AS 


ube) abit ; 


Patent Office Data. 


Through it the collection of music, in bulk one of 
the largest in the world, is especially strengthened 
in full scores of orchestral and operatic music. 
In 1897 the main collection was removed from the —_— 
Capitol to the building erected for it under the Acts 
‘of Congress approved April 15, 1886, October 
(limit ‘by: lav, $5,800,000), “exclusive of the 1a 
| by law, 5,500, , exclusive of the land, 
which cost $585,000. . 
The building was completed in February, 1897, 
and opened to the public November, 1897. it 
oceupies three and thr uarter acres upon a site — 
ten acres in extent at a distance of 1,270 feet east — 
of the Capitol, and is the largest and most magnifi- — 
cent library building in the world. In the decora~ 
tions some forty painters and sculptors are repre-— 
sented—all American citizens. The floor space is 
326,195 square feet, or nearly eight acres. / 
The library is maintained by annual appropria- — 
tions by Congress for various purposes, including 
the purchase of books and printing and binding. 
Total appropriation (1924) $958,315. For service 
and contingent expenses, $648,065; purchase of 
books, $100,000; building and grounds, $107,191. 
Entitled by statute to draw books for home use — 
are various officials at Washington. In addition, 
special permits are freely issued by the Librarian 
to persons engaged in research. D's; ae 
Inter-Library Loans—While not a lending library 
put primarily a reference library, the Library of — 
ae a maintains an inter-library Joan system by 
hich special service is rendered to scholarshi 
by the loan to other libraries for the use of investi- _ 
gators epEaeed in serious research of books. ; 
Copyright Office—The Copyright Office is a distinct _ 


division of the Library of Congress and is located 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30, It © 
is under the immediate charge of the Register ane + 


ys 


Copyrights, who, by the acts of February : (3 
and March 4, 1909, is authorized ‘‘under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Librarian of Congress’ 
to perform all the duties relating to copyrights. 

Copyright registration was transferred to the i iprat oe 

rian of Congress by the act of July 8, 1870. Of most = 
articles copyrighted two copies, and of some o 
copy, must be deposited in the Library of Con 7 
to perfect copyright. r bie pl 

During the year ending June 30, 1924, 162,694 
copyright registrations were made. 

Hours—The library building is open to the public 
all days in the year excepting 4th of July and Christ- 
mas, The hours are from 9 4. M. to 10 P. M. week- 
days, from 2 p. M. to 10 p. M. Sundays and holidays 
and 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on Saturdays from June 16 to 
September 15. 1 

TAbrarians Since the Inception of the Library— 
1800-1815, the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
(for the time being); 1815-1829, Genres Watterston; 
1829-1861, John 8. Meehan; 1861-1864, John G. 
Stephenson; 1864-1897 (June 30), Ainsworth R. — 
Spofford; 1897-January 17, J Russell. — 

oung; 1899 (April 5), Herbert Putnam. Chief — 
Assistant Librarian, Appleton P. C. Griffin; Chtef 
Clerk, Allen R. Boyd; Secretary, Jessica L, Farnum, 


f Fs 


~ 


7 


a 


Austria, — 115,350; Switzerland, 94,610; 

ungary, 81,145; Spain, 69,681; Sweden, 53,914; 
Russia, over $2,000; Denmark, 36,600; Japan, 39,453; 
Norway, 35,293; Australia, 26 179; New Zealand, 
21.935: Mexico, 21,076; Argentina, 18,380, 

in the United States, one patent or design has 
been issued for every 35,515 of population; in 
England, one to each 1.188 of population, o, 


66,065; 


Z in, detail the following subjects: 
including occupations; 


t 


Senn 


‘The Constitution requires that a population census 


of the United States be taken decennially. The 
First Census was taken in 1790, and the most recent, 
the Fourteenth, in 1920. The Census Bureau was 
made a permanent organization in 1902, and since 
1913 has heen a braneh of the Department of Com- 
merce. 
~The scope of the decennial census, which at first 
was little more than a simple count of the population 
by family groups and by sex and color, has been 
extended from time to time until in 1920 it covered 
(1) Population, 
(2) Agriculture, including 
irrigation and drainage; (3) Manufactures; (4) Mines, 
quarries, and oil and gas wells. Approximately 
_ 87,000. enumerators, together with a large num- 
ber of supervisors, clerks, and other employees, 
were engaged in the task of collecting the data, 
compiling the statistics, and preparing the reports 
for publication. A decennial census of the United 
States is the most extensive investigation of its 
character undertaken by any governmental or 
other agency in any country; and the Bureau of 
the Census is the largest statistical organization 
“in the world 


ee In addition to the comprehensive decennial 


censuses, the Bureau carries on numerous other 


x statistical inquiries of greater or less magnitude 
_ at intervals ranging in length from 10 years to one 


week. Of these inquiries, the most important are 
the following: Decennial—the blind and the deaf; 
institutional population (the dependent, defective 
and delinquent classes); wealth, public debt, and 
‘taxation: transportation by water. Quinquennial— 


2 agriculture (decenniai prior to 1920); electrical 


ORDER OF CREATION. Location. 


‘i ~ Rocky Mount’n, 1915 
on 
a 


Southern Oklahoma... 
.|North Dakota....... 
So’western Colorado. . 77 


No’western Montana..| 1,534 


North middle Colorado 
‘Hawaii, 1916....... BWA San cee oat 186 
_ Lassen Volcano, 1916/Northern California... 124 
Mt. McKinley, 1917. /South central Alaska..| 2,645 
Grand Canyon, 1919.) North central Arizona, 958 
919. .|Maine coast. ........ 8 
Southwestern Utah... 120 


“Phere are also seven national military and other) of the Secretary of the Interior. 


parks under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 
They are as follows: Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga, Georgia and Tennessee; Shiloh, Tennessee; 


Dik ei Sieg seh 
United States—Census Bureau; National Pa : 
THE UNITED STATES CENSUS, = 2 2 
' (From data supplied by the Bureau.) 


Sq. Miles 
114 46 hot spri 


spc 


met 


eA Les © sae 

ries (electric light and power plants, electric 
industries (elec 2 po’ pl So sca 
mat?rr es. 


inquiries are made at semiannual, quarterly, monthly, 
For each intercensai 


yer estimates of the population of states, counties, 
an " 


me of the important features of the Cel 
Bureau's work is the montnly publication of the 
Survey of Current Business, which gives” dices 


ore 


present Director is William M. Steuart, of M chigan; 
the Assistant to the Director, Joseph A. Hill, of 
New Hampshire. The ' 
includes five chief statisticians, namely: for Popu- 
lation, William C. Hunt; for Manufactures, Eugene 
F. Hartley; far Statistics of States and Cities, Starke 
M. Grogan; tor Agriculture, Cotton and Tobacco, 
William L. Austin; for Vital Statistics, William 
H Davis. The regular force ofathe Bureau at 
Washington during intercensa] period: comprises 
about 700 persons, and in addition approximately 
700 special agents are employed intermittently in 
the ‘South for the collection of data in regard to 
cotton and cottonseed. During a decennial census 
period the office force in Washington reaches a 
maximum of about 6,000 employees. 


pacer A bene ak 5 Sg 2 Sa a Se eS 
K THE NATIONAL PARKS AT A CLANCE. 
tear (Number, 19; total area, 11,372 square miles.) 
NATIONAL PARKS IN Area in 


Distinctive Characteristics. 


S$ possessing curative properties. 


3,348 |Geysers; bo ng springs: mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests; Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 

252 |12,000 sequoia trees over 10 feet in diameter, some 

25 to 36 feet in diameter; cave. 

1,125. |Valley of world-famed beauty; lofty cliffs; many 

waterfalls of extraord’y height; 3 groves of big trees. 

4 |Created to preserve Gen. Grant Tree, 35 ft. in diam. 

324 |28 glaciers; 48 sq. miles of glacier, 50 to 500 ft. thick. 

249 |Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct 
volcano; sides 1,000 feet high; lava; fishing. 

17 |Miles of galleries and chambers containing pecullar 


formation. 


144)Many sulph. and oth. springs possess medicinal value. . 
1% An important wild animal preserv: ' 


a. 
Most notable, best preserved prehistoric cliff 
dwellings. 


250 glacier-fed lakes; 60 small glaciers; precipices 
thousands of feet deep. 


39714|Heart of the Rockies; snowy range, peaks 11,000 to 


14,255 feet altitude. 
Kilauea & Mauna Loa on Hawaii, Haleakala on Maui. 
Only active voleano in U. S. proper; hot springs; 


mud geysers. | 
Highest mountain in North America. 
Greatest example of erosion in the world. 
Group of granite mountains on Mt. Desert Island. 
Zion Canyon 800 to 2,000 feet deep. 


beet bee by act 
of August 25, 1916, created a National Park Service 
and placed the administration of the national parks | 
and monuments under the Department o: the In- 
terior in charge of a dirvctor of such service. Gen- 


_' Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Vicksburg, Mississippi; | eral inormation, the annual administrative reports. 


tietam Battlefield, Maryland; Lincola’s birthplace, | and copies of the rules and regulations relating to 


Kentucky; Guilford Court House, North Carolina. 


The national 


parks and national monuments, 
unless otherwise stated, are under 


Under the Act of Congress, approved June 8, 
1906, interdepartmental regulations governing the 
excavation, appropriation, etc., of prehistoric ruins 
or objects of antiquity have been promulgated by 
the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War. 
Application for permits‘to make excavations on the 
public lands, Indian reservations, or the national 
monuments numed below should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
preserved from entry and set aside as national mon- 
uments: Devil's Tower, Wyoming, Montez ins 5a3- 
tle, Arizona; Petrified Forest, Arizona, El Morro, 
‘New Mexico; Chaco Canyon, New Mexico; Muir 
Woods, California; Natural Bridges, Utah; Lewis 
and Clark Cavern, Montana; Tumacacori, Arizona; 
Navajo, Arizona; Shoshone Cavern, Wyoming; Gran 


The following have been | 


be obtained from the Director of the 
Service, Washington, D. C., or the 


the parks ma; 
National Par! 


the supervision | Superintendents of the parks. 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS. i 


Quivira, New Mexico; Katmal and Sitka, Alaska; 
Rainbow bridge, Utah: Pinnacles, California; Colo- 
rado, Colorado; Papago ar tee Arizona; Capulm 
Mountain, New Mexico: Dinosaur, Utah; Veren- 
ave North Dakota; Casa Grande, Arizona; Scott's 
Bluff, Nebraska; Yucca House, Col.; Fossil C 

. Dak.; Carlsbad (limestone) Gave, N. Mex.: 
Aztec Ruin, N. Mex.; Hovenweep, Utah-Col.; Pipe 
Springs, Ariz.; Craters of the Moon, Idaho. ay 

Twelve other national monuments in national © 
forests have also been set aside under this act and 
ree wake Baek Rae te oes Seon of 

ulture, whom inquiries in regard thereto 

should be addressed. Two other national monu- — 


ments (Big Hole Battlefield, in Montana, and Ca- 
brillo, in California) are under the 
pene forata) jurisdiction of 
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UNITED “STATES. ENVOYS TO CREAT BRITAIN. , tek f 
| State. ‘wr. PRESIDENT. Representative. . State. Yr. j \s 


j Representative. 
4 ‘Washington. Thomas Pinckney 8. C..11792 .|George M. Dallas. .... .|Pa...11856 ~~ 
Re» } _.| Rufus King... .. -|N. ¥.J179€ .|Charles Francis Adams Mass,/1861 
r John Adams| ‘ vt. -poue de 4 *s ef * al age eet 
7, Jefferson. . . aria Monro -| Va...) 1808 ...|Reverdy Johnson......... Ma. .|1868 
i : ...| William Pinckney......... M4. .|1806 ......|John Lothrop Motley...... Mass.|1869~ 
Madison... .|Jonathan Russell, op d@'aff..)R. T..)1811 se  eas.e os ODErt C. SHcheneky ./2 00.0 < Ohio.|1870— 
' ....|John Quincey Adams....... Mass.| 1815 Pea oe # Edwards Pierrepont....... N. Y.|1876 
Monroe... . J. Adams Smith, "oh, daft. “« 11817|{Hayes...... sonn Welsh i Se ee ..{Pa...J1877 
hom ay Richard ae Se “|Pa...|1817 i: PN Wm. J. Hoppin, ch. d’aff.:.|N. Y.|1879 — 
J. Q. Adams) Rufus King.............. N. Y.|1825 Pe a eeee James Russell Lowell Ae eu Mass.}1880 | 
a Albert Gallatin. .......... Pa...|1826)/Garfield....| ‘ 118 Fy 
es W. B. Lawrence, ch. d’aff...) N. Y.|1827|| Arthur... .. 4 i Me 
e James Barbour........... Va...}1828)/Cleveland...|Edward J. Phelps... 
Jackson. ...|Louis McLane............ Del. .|1829}|B. Harrison.| Robert T. Lincoln... 
re _...}Wash'gton Irving, ch. d’aff.| N. ¥.|1831}|)Cleveland...|Thos. F. Bayard, am! 
Martin Van Buren. . i 4 McKinley. .|John Hay, amb..... 
.|Aaron Vail, ch. d’aff. se . .|Henry White, ch, d’aff. 4 
Andrew Stevenson. . - - -|Joseph H. Choate, zt aha 
.|Edward Everett.... Roosevelt... 
-|Louis McLane............ Md.. “4d 3m Whitelaw Reid, amb 
.|George Bancroft.......... oe PAIB 5 ok oe 
\J. C. B. Davis, ch. d'aff....|Mass.|1849]| Wilson..... Walter H. P: ze, iss ky 
|Abbott Lawrence......... * 11849 <i SAE John W. Da mb. 
_|Joseph R. Ingersoll........ Pa...}1852||Harding.. -|George B. M. Harvey, ‘amb.|N 
Pico; . .+ -- James Buchanan.........- 11853 Sasa oa ee ‘J1921 | 
Pa ae George M. Dallas......... Pa. . .11856 ‘Frank B. Kellogg, amb. |Minn tne 
‘Monroe was appointed alone in 1803, and then jointly with Pinckney in 1806. Ee ae 
< ~ 
! BRITISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. Bs et 
¥- a a SEL NT eR ‘ 
\ SovEREIGN. Representative. Yr SOVEREIGN. Representative. Sr 
George III....}George Hammond...........- John F. T. Crampton, env.&m.|1852 
e ....|Phineas Bond, ch. d’aff........ 1795 Philip Griffith, ch. d’aff........ 
* «v+-fRobert Liston... 2. 20. es ees 17 John Saville Lumley, ch. d’aff. ||18 
_ ....|Edward Thornton, ch. d'aff.... 
Na ie 2..-|Anthony Merry. .........66-- 1803 
- ....|David M. Erskine... ........<% 1806 
t os ....|Franeis James Jackson........ 1 
+ ....|sohn Philip Morier, ch. d’aff. F 3 
z cs ....|Augustus John Foster......... : 1868 — j 
z ma ....|Anthony St. J. Baker, ch. d’aff. Lionel S. Sackville West... .- 0 | LBB 1 ae 
a oe ARTIC PION US sss ote 2"§ ae wy Sir Julian Penn Ine Hoan 1889 
George ey Gibbs GC. Antrobus, ch. d’aff.. ‘ pe amb, ». «5/1893 
» = Sir Stratford Canning......... 11820||Bidward. Vir. .| %*. tt Se Seen ie aes 1893 
a ae Henry U. Addington, ch. d’aff.. . | |Hon, Sir Mich’! H. Herbert, San 1902 
oe . {Charles Richard Vaughan...... ..|Sir Henry M. Durand, amb.. : 
William i i ent (oes ee pene. Gaerne 1 . |James Bryce, amb......+. 
:-‘|Gharles Bankhead, ch. d’aff. 
Victorla...... Henry Stephen Fox.........-- Sir Cecil A. Spring-Rice, hy 4 
Ce bee ote 3) Richard Pakenham........... 1844 Earl Reading (spec. miss.), a 
Se ates cin John F. T. Crampton, ch. d’aff. Earl Grey (spee. miss.), arab 
Soy eee ae Sir Fiery. Lytton Bulwer..,... 184 Sir Auckland Geddes, amb..... 
Nt Oe John F. T. Crampton, ch. d’aff. Sir Esme Howard, amb.,...... 
Be ee E13? en Ay 
lle West's career as the British envoy at Washington was ended by his letter of Sept. 13, 1888, 
hey Boverly, Mass., to Charles F. Murchison, Pomona, Cal., advising Murchison, who was an ‘American- _. 
ized Briton, to vote. against Grover Cleveland in the oncoming Presidential election. . 
TU Bht bei e FS et SE Sees 
; UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO FRANCE. ote: 
‘ } 
PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. |; PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
EHR EGE ES aes Se ee | rE STS OS in i) — 
Confed’at’n.| Thomas Jefferson... .....-. WB calla. William Cc. Rives. Eh tick ues 1849 
ch.daff....| ‘ ...|1790||Fillmore....:| “ty dae Lae 849 
ia tal ibd Metterien? Norris Jaane cae ‘IN. *¥.11792 ‘|Henry 8. ena ch. daff.. Nd 1853 
James Monroe.........+-+ Va...|1794 .|John Y. Mason..... prgets wae Hae 
og Charles C. Pinckney. . ..|S. C..]1796 Buchanan. .|W.R. Galboun, ch. d’aff...|8. C.. 
; Charles C. Pinckney er OT .|Charles J,.Faulkner....... nae 3 1860 
ia, John Adams} { John Marshall... NP Te Lincoln. Jone Below: oe yee. pe eran 1a 
- | e) ass. . Z sss gee eetees - 2. i 
; Be ae  leworh, + -|Ct.,. eer Johpson. . .|John Hay, ch. d’aff.......- ae ees 
. = William Vans Murray. . .|Md..|1799 .-|John A, Dix... ......--.-- Ee 3 
¢ William R. Davie....... N. C.|1799||Grant...... Elihu B. Washburne....... Til... |1869 
- Jefferson. ..|/Robert R. Livingston...... N. Y.|1801||Haves.....- Edward F. Noyes......... aba 
, “...|John Armstrong... ie le \sue Carmela Levi P. Morton..... [tees 
‘ f h. A Ce Sor) OTT yf its E 
ve , iat eA CaN Ct. ./|1811||Cleveland .../Robert M. MeLan Ma. 1885 
« 17). | William H. Crawford...... Ga... tens B. Harrison. Whitelaw Reid...... ghee cn 
Sp ‘|\Henry Jackson, ch. d’aff...|/Ky. - 815 PT. Jefferson Coolidge Bae 3. pie 
EZ .|Albert. Gallatin. ......-+-- Pa... 1816 Cleveland ...|Jas. B. Bustis, amb.......- ie c atteee 
Monroe. .|James Bro rl eo eee La. . .|1823 PROMS GY Horace Porter, ‘amb eee pypate 
Jackson. . .|William C. Rives........-- Va,,-|1829 Fras yelt mae nukes ‘Scab hm [to05 
BS -| Nathaniel Niles ch. d'aff...)Vt...|1832 {.|Robert 8. MeCo + Dec lteie 
eae 8 ‘|Bdward Livingston......-. [ka 1938 Henry White, amb.... +... :.1../1907 
“ : be seme eet: ae 2: ceentee ae 
‘ es “hoa i eels PAE 1836|| ‘lRobert Bacon, amb... .... “JN, 11909 
fs Van Buren. . ss Myron T. Herrick, amb. hio.}1912 
; a ae ler. . r 1836 Wilson. se ae ohana 
a 1842 ‘| William ’G. paths AD ees siliene: ‘ 
Cae wees fAle, [18 '41] Hugh C. Wallace, “| +..|Wash/1949 
Polk. eee J. L. Marti 5 "IN. G.|1846||Harding...:|Myron T. Herrick, (° .- . /ODIO./7057 
om fe “Ba. 1847 Pats» we rut : 


aapraeatatn es 


GOVERNMENT. |GOVERNMENT.. F 


\ Tp presen tative: a \ Ter j 7 
‘Louis XVI....|Count d pa deh cl et acre are Vise't J. Treithard, ch. daft. ane, 
me, M. Otto, ch. fh. d’ aff .: Louis de Geofroy, ‘ch. d’aff : 
PUK ere rey te Colonel ‘Ternant. :. Sites ato an <e :"/Marquis de Montholon. atta BL 
Convention. . ‘lRdmond C. Genet... 2.0.0 .2.. i es ...{Jules Berthemy. .....-.,...-- } 
_ Directory Ca! Joseph Fauchet...........-.-- a ..|Count de Faverney, ch. d’aff... 
ghee Pierre Auguste Adet.........- ie me ..|Prevost Paradol 5 
Consulate. nae base te aie D| < .|Jules Berthemy. 
‘hb. A. Pichon, ch. d’aff...2200.. 1501! Nat. Defense..| Viscount Jules Treilhard, -. 
Napoleon J. ..|General Turreau........5..... 1805 Pres. Thiers.. .|Henry de Bellonet, ch. d 
-|M. Serurier. 7 BES ee Oe, eh i811 Marquis de Noailles. . 
Louis xvnt.. EPE rk ehe Gaies Ns erates 1811 |Pr. MacMahon A. Bartholdi - 
‘ . |G. Hyde de Neuville.......... 1816 F. de Vaugelas, ch. d’aff....... 
iE: .|Count de Menou, ch. d’aff He |/Mamime ceo Rath ia ae oth ly sibtee 
Charles X..::|Baron de Mareuil....... Theodore J. D. Roustan....... 
f ne ...-|Count de Menou, ch. d’aff J. Patenotre.....-.-...0 202 ce 
” ....|Roux de Rochelle....... . .|1830) fe pange ee ee erent ress 
L: Philippe. .../M. Serurfer. .... 5... te eee A zr Fy : amb Fe RA a3 ; 
# ie Mapeitise Pageot, ch. d’aff..... 1835 |Pres. Faure... : Ota. d teauita Pee 
ne . ..|Edouard Pontois.............- 1837 td .-- (Jules Cambon, amb......+-+.. 
< soe nets Pageot, ch. d’aff..... 1839 |Prea, Loubet,..} "a" Sore coe eae 
a 3; A. A. Fourier de Bacourt....}1840 a Jean J. Jusserand, amb k aie aes 
‘ a ‘Faiphbnse Joseph Yver Pageot. . |1842'] Pres, Fallieres | “ ( Ke 
=f tg ite Napoleon ee L.°Poussin....... 1848 |Pres. Poincare.| “‘ “ st a 
nig E. A. O. Sain de Boislecomte. ..|1850 |Pr. Deschanel.| “* “* oe Sea 
Napoleon III. |Count de Barhizess sei .ce. ca 1851 |Pr. Millerand.| “* “ ae *€ 
+ Vise’t J. Treilhard, ch. d’aff....]1859 |Pr.Doumergue| “‘ “ be as 
i yer : (Henri Mercier............-..- 1860 e Emilie Daeschner, amb.. 
Ee! UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO CERMANY. 
PRESIDENT. Representative. )State.) Yr. |; PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
d Se ee FS Serre SS peBeP nS 
TaGrante!.: .|George Bancroft.......... N. Y.|1871||Cleveland...|Theodore Runyon, amb... .|N. J./1893 
(So: ee Nicholas Fish, ch. d’aff....| ‘* .|1874 4 .../Edwin F. Uhl, amb..... .-|Mich |1896 
Me Paes kde Ox Bancroft Davis. ..... ** 11874||McKinley . .|Andrew D. White, am! .. | N. Y./1897 
..|H. Sidney Everett, ch. d’aff. Mass.|1877|| Roosevelt... ~ 4 + hd a Oe, 
.|Bayard Taylor. . Pa 1878 z ...|Charlemagne Tower, amb. ./Pa...|1902 
H. Sidney Byerett, ff. Mass. 1878 Re ...|David J. Hill, amb........ N. ¥.|1907 — 
Andrew D. W Y.|1879])Taft....... = Loe Tis SSS Pr .|1909 
H. Sidney irene. ch. d'aff. Mase. TROL es Pn John G. A. Keishman, amb.|Pa...|1911 
DAN AAS MATEeNe. p>. so. ys ts Cal. .|1882]} Wilson. .... James W. Gerard, amb. ...|N. Y.|1913 
eee John A. aan. SIIIDTTI LI Mfa...|1884|| Harding. .. -|Alanson B. Houghton, amb. “11922 
Cleveland .|George H. Pendleton. ..... Ohio. |1885||Coolidge... | “11922 


B. Harrison. William Waltcr Phelps..... N 


CERMAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
‘ vay - EMPEROR. Representative. Yr. EMPEROR. Representative. “Yr. 


William I aed Kurd von Schlozer............ 1871)| William IT....|Baron yon Saurma-Jeltsch, amb.|1893 
.}Count von Beust, ch. d’aff..... 1882 ss ....|Baron M. von Thielmann, amb ./1895 
ie .|Karl von Bisen Decher........ 1883 ma ....|Herr von Holleben, amb........ 1898 


pL H. von Alvensieben........... ...-|/Baron S. von Sternburg, amb...|1904 
: Johann H. von Bernstorff, amb- 1908 
Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, amb...... 1922 


‘. A. von Mumm, ch. d’aff. 
.'Theodore von Helleben. . 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO AUSTRIA-HUNCARY. P : ; 
PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. }) PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 


Van Buren. . Henry A. Muhlenberg Arthur.....|Alphonso Taft...... ..../Ohio, | 1882 

JJ. R. Clay, ch. d'aff. “« ,....|John M. Francis... oe. {N. Y./ 1884 

Daniel Jenifer... ... : Cleveland...|/A. M. Kiely.............. Va... }1885° 

Wm. H. Stiles, ch. d’aff.. te ad .../James Fenner Lee, ch. d’aff.|Md. .|1885. 

..|J. Watson Webb, ch. daft. N. Y.|1849 2 ...|Alexander R, Lawton....../Ga...|1887 

aes more. ,..|C. J J. McCurdy, ch. d’aff.. | |Ct.. .|1850||B. Harrison:|Frederick D. Grant.......: N. Y./1889 
atanuane Sea. Ne Foote, ch. d’aff....../N. Y. 1852}|Cleveland.../Bartlett Tripp. ........... 8. D.|1893 
 Pierce......)H. R. Jackson, min. res... .|Ga...|/1853}|McKinley. .|Charlemagne Tower... ....|Pa...|1897 
Buchanan. .|J. Glancy TFoOnes ws des Pa, ..|1858 4 . .|Addison C. Harris........./Ind. .|/1899 
A ee ean Anson Burlingame......... Mass.| 1861 i A .|Robert 8. McCormick . +. {TL.. .|1901 

; John ad Motley 5 ADRG 1 ROOBOURIE. wt Se eee ae Sole eine Ee esta a! 
.|George W. L' ee oe @aff.|R. I. ||1867 me ...|Bellamy Storer, amb....... Ohio. |1902 

- ea I --|Charles 8. Francis, amb....|N. Y.|1906 

eae oops **..| 1909 

ORD SEW ras es as wee nes Bo ae Richard C. Kerens, amb. . .|Mo. .|1909 

.|Go ne % Frederic C. Penfield, amb. .|Pa...|1913 


:. [Albert H. Washburn, min. - :|Mass. 1922 
11922 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. aly 


“Enrrron, | —___ Representative. Yr. || EMPpROR. Representative. Yr. 

Beralyand t: | Ghevaifer Wulseman, eh. daft 1St | o™* 2%? 1B Nope Welasenieta ch: at 1881 

BP ees ate va (tl 2) ee a ata 
het USI ed Ps ina eee 
ee ae ee eRe Te 
Me a Baron Mee cores Senborn. . .|1874 be . {Count Adam von tarnber Pat! 11 
i jeu Lee Sing Shae te) nowski, amb.........++,..-|1916 


eaeieg was Prineae| 2 ae an 

n the separation of Austria an ‘ungary and the return of ce, thi 

ceived separate envoys in the cases of the Republic of Austria and ine Tiingdows ioe tinea meiner re ws 
Washburn being the first United States’ Minister to Austria, and Theodore Brentano the first to Hungary. 

which latter country sent as its first Minister to the United States, Count Laszlo baec ee in. 1922.» F v 


State) Yr. 


| ‘Yr. |; PRESIDENT, 

f oS el George P. Marsh...... eee TV. ..|1861 MeKinley. .| William F. Dearest, amb... |Mass.!1897 
ee os ys 3 a besinis 7s «ah fees 1861 - {George von L. Meyer, amb. “1901 
ei eg Mi ee rat eee eee ... {1861 Roosevelt... “© /1901 

Ea = Bs So ates as : «.. {1861 ‘|Henry White, amb....... Re: B08 
Seay vind . fn eg nab Stee oes ...|Lloyd C. Griscom, amb, - .|Pa... fe 

thur..... yan Whine ence inalae John G. A. Leishman, amb, 
RT a be aldorf Astor..... -|1882 ‘Thomas J. O'Brien, amb. . . |Mich. 111 
ig ae = apr eco SA gaice sedis s Ohio. ¢ Thomas Nelson Page, amb. |Va.../191 

. Har ison. -|Aibe fare < Porter Perthiewe4r. a 9 Robert V. Johnson, amb...|N. ¥. 1020 
Cleveland... ‘lJ, J. Van Alen, amb... 222! ; en a ee ss A ras he 
.|. Wayne MacVeagh, amb.... .|Henry P. Fletcher, amb... .!Penn. 1924 * 


Mr. Van Alen was confirmed by the Senate but declined, and Mr. MacVeagh was appointed. ; 


-IFALIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. : 


KING. Representative. ri KING. Representative. 

Vv. Emmanuel. Chevalier cree t'§ Bertinatti . 42862 at pics ah 
.|Romeo Cantagalli, ch. d’aft. 

= .|Chevalier Marcello Cerruti... .. li88e + amb loss". 0k 3 

~ .|C't Luigi Colobiano, ch. d’aff.. .}1869)/V. Em’ an'l IIT. mre < poplogtama -/1893., * 

.|Count Luigi Corti............ 1870 E. Mayor des Planches, amb.) |1901 { 


Marquis Imperiali, ch. d’aff.. BS, 
Baron de Fava. lene inerqerree 


Sfegant kibeh stints gra] SR Siac alesis | 918 
iron Alberto Blanc.......... 2 ount v Mace Cellere, amb.|1 . 
Humbert..... Prince Camporeale, ch. d’aff... .|1880 ba Senator V. R. Ricci, amb..... ts ost 


‘ot Sey, Baron de Fava.....:........- 81 bag Don Gelasio Caetani, amb. pc hee 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO SPAIN. 


pene ion: W. Carmichael, ch. , 2 Daniel B. Sickles.......... ke 
yilliam Short, min. res. .|Alvey A. Adee, ch. d’aff an 
he ‘/Thomas Pinckney......... Js .|Caleb Cushing...... Mass. 
s .|David Humphreys. . . James Russell Lowel a 
Jefferson. ..|Charies Pinckney..... Lucius Fairchild. ... Wis../18 
ee ,..(G. W. Erving, ch. d'aff.... Fy anaes spl POT yey. olfyelees 
; Official relations with Spain ....|Hannibal Hamlin......-.. Me.. 
were broken off from 1808 John W. Foster...........{Ind.. 
to 1814. Cleveland...|Jabez L. M. Ourry........ 
LS) GLOW. Erving...6.0.0s.--. Mass./1814 my ...|/Perry Belmont..,.. v2 a\alghs oe 
.|John Forsyth.........+-.+- Ga...|1819||B. Harrison.|Thomas W. Palmer..... tae 
Hugh Nelson..........--- Va... |1823 < 4 ~ Burd Grubb..... eine ws Ns Fy tSSO. 
TAR Adams ‘Alexander H. Everett...... Mass. /1825 vs Loudon Snowden......-.|Pa.../1 f 
Jackson. .{Cornelius P. Van Ness..... yt. “|1829||Cleveland..:. fannis TEVIOT So .. yous eee 
_|A. Middleton, Jr., ch. d’aff. S. G..|1836|: McKinley. .|Stewart L. Woodford...... bs FR a 
Van Buren... John Ho Baton... ...05./.2.. Tenn. |1837'|; Official relations ‘oth Spain 
.|Aaron Vail, ch. d’aff....... N. Y.}1840}}- were broken off, April, 
Tyler. tt... Washington Irving........ * (|1842 1898, to April, 1899. 
B50 ea Romulus M. Saunders, .... N. C.j1846 4 ..|Bellamy Storer. ..... $F on Ohio. 199 
Taylor..... Daniel M. Barringer....... «11849 || Roosevelt... * a gh Bs 
Pierce...... Pierre Soule......... La... |1853 . ...|Arthur 8. Hardy. . ..|N. FH. 
ee ts as Augustus C. Dodge Ta... {1855 c ...|William M. Collier........|N. Y. 
ge .| William Preston. . Ky. .|1858]|Taft....... Henry Clay Ide........... Vt t 
Lincoln... .|Carl Schurz... .. Wis..{1861|} Wilson..... Joseph E. Willard, amb... .|V: 
«  _...]/Gustavus Koerner IU. , .|1862|; Harding... .|Cyrus B. Woods, amb. .... P 
«|, . AH. J. Perry, ch.'d’ N. H.|1864 iL ra . |Alexander P. Moore, ey 
Pee aes LON Ps EEALC AAs - x oereine 5 N_ H.11865!I Coolidge... - 


SOVEREIGN. Representative. f SOVEREIGN. Representative. 
Carlos vo _|Jose Ignacio deViar, ch. d’aff. . .|1789 Amadeo I, ol bates Don Jose Polo de Bernabe} 872 
4 ....|Jose Ignacio deViar, es joint } Pr. Fi ners. 4 : id pare 1843 
os ....-|Jose de seudeaee, ch. d’aff. “ Castelar. ‘ 1872 
i ../Carlos M. de Irujo...<.....-.-+ “ Serrano...{Antonio Mantilla...... Waster 1874 
eS ..../VWalentin de Foronds: ch. d’aff.. Alfonso XI1...|Jose Brunetti, oh. d’aff........ 1878 
Official relations with Spain were | Felipe Mendez de. Vigo oy Osorio. |1879 
broken off from 1808 to 1814 4) .|Francisco Barca del Corral... .. ’ 
VII...)/Luis de Onis. ......--..-. 020 ¢ ‘lEnriqueDupuy deLome, ch. d’aff./1833 
P Mateo de Ja Serna, ch. d’aff.. ° {Juan Valera y Alcala Galiano... |1884 
Francisco yee xs aie ors ‘11820]| Alfonso xu. Emilio de Muruaga Ps Bh oa 
...,Joaquin de And . iguel Laie i Guanes . {188 
eax tH Rivas y Salmon, ch. daft ||1823 ue {Jo ario, ¢! . |189) 
‘[ranglseo Tacon......-- ede eee = ..|Enri Ae upuy de voine. .118' 
M. Christ tina. Yints iioes oe! .. {Emilio de Murua; ga : 1308 
Isabella cae el Calderon dé la Barea. us ../Enrique Dupuy . {1896 
o Aleantara Argaiz..... Gan a ..{Louis Polo y Bernabe « . {1898 
ae Bie fi aes Bourman, ch. at a piolomate, wat * intereouris “proken| 
ae ton% lderon dela Barea, min Tes. 0! 
ha) Rot se one Marit Margallon, ch, d’ nee eee is . | Jose Brunetti, 1 uke of Arcos, ..|1899 
a ee 1 eepoldo ‘Augusto de Cueto. . se ‘Emilio de Ojeda. ......+-+++-- 1902 
4% ..{Alfonso Escalante. ..... [1855 - vs -|Bernarda J. de ‘Gologan.. {1906 — 
£ hee Qapriet eer y Tassara 7 k ae ay sinh (oqid eae - |1907 
ie ee ee, ‘IDon Juan Riano y Gayangos... a 


Provis. Gov... Mauricio eet Roberts. 


Pt Pama Representative. 


Madison,...|John Quincy Adams... ....|Mass. Grant...... James L. “Orr. re eer 
p 4 lente ch. d’aff.... one ....|Marshall Jewell... . woes 

me .|William Pinkney...... . ‘son é A George, bye se ch. daft. 
Montoe..” .|George W. Campbeil,...-. : were RP Gh aN, 
Henry Middleton. eeeeeee. |S. C..1183 LVeS...-.- W. Stoughton. 


. Adams on tie eRe s vn B eae Wiekham Hottms ch 

, aeiase APH." =\s:d/e wate» Bis. ohn W. Foster...... 
‘ fae ae nf Pe ea ee ope ae a RN "..,.|Wickham Hoftman, ch. d’aft|N. ¥. 
John R. Clay, ch. d’aff ./ William H. Hunt. La.. 


ae pie eae aie 334 ....-{|Alphonso. Taft. :........-- 
ohn ay, © ae Ras 
George M. Dallas. ae ro os ‘|Lambert Tree.......-...:- 

W. W. Chew, ch. d’aff....: ef: B. Harrison. George W. Wurts, ch. d’aff.. Fa. 
...|Churehill ee Cambreleng...|N. Y. ‘|Gharles Emory Smith..... . if 
eto le Charles S. Todd........... - Sere 
ee: Ralph J. Ingersoll......... a 
te Swe: eee ATChUr ho Bae DY ta. ws «ss. Ala. _}1848}|MeKinley..|Ethan A. Hitchcock....... M 

ag ‘ Fillmore. . .|Neil S. Brown. Tenn. she mb... 
ey eee. ask epee ee Pickens On ..- 185 elt 

: nan. .|Francis ckens. wes 

*A ae . .|John Appleton. . “ ae .|Robt. ‘s MeCormict, amb. me 

.|Cassius M. Cla; Se an .|George von eyer, am ass. 
y dey .jJohn W. Riddle, amb...... 

ta ttaucees William W. Rockhill, amb../D. c. 
Bias i Wy CePSGSl eae Curtis Guild, amb......... Was ass, 
......!Andrew G. Curtin......... .. 11869 .....'David R. Francis, amb. 


ae aE ei 


we 


e RUSSIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. = 
: i _ EMPEROR. Representative. XP. EMPEROR. Representative. xr 
A aN De .|Andre de Daschkoff, ch. d’aff.., 1809 Alexander aN: Baron Henri d'Offenberg....... 1872 2 
‘|Count Theodore de Pahlen.... | 1810 .| Nicholas de Voigt, ch. d’aff. . . .|1874 
.|Andre de Daschkoff........... isi) oe ..| Nicholas Shishkin. ............ 1875 
...|Chevalier Pierra de Poletica....}1819 ~ ..|Michel Bartholomei 4 
.|George Ellisen, ch. d'aff....... 1822|| Alexander III.|Charles de Struve....... 
‘}Baron de Tuyli..........: : 3 Ld .|Baron G. Schilling, ch. d' 
Baron de Maltita, ch. d'aff Prince Cantacuzene 
Baron de Krudener....... : a 
George Krehmer, ch. d’aff. ; .- s{R. de Rotzehueiin: ious 
MA Alexander de Bodisco......... i ...|Count Cassini, amb 
.-|Edward de Stoeckl............ : oan ...|Baron Rosen, amb 
..|Waldemar Bodisco, ch. d'aff.. Ee .|George Bakhmeteff, amb...... 1911 
‘}Constantine Catacazy......... “169 Post-Revol. ‘|Boris Bakhmeteff, amb. .......|1917 
Alexander Gorloff, ch. d’aff. 1871'iR. 8. F [No diplomatic relations. 
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ae Soviet Government (November, 1923) has a financial attache, M. Serge Ughet, at New 
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THE PAPER TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
aR eel IMPORTS OF PAPER, CALENDAR YEARS. 4 
¥: L ALL OTHER PRINTING 
Total NEWS-PRINT PAPER. PAPER. WRAPPING PAPHR. | All Other 
Valuen  -————— ee —__—_——_——_—_—_—_————_| Paper. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. ; Value. Quantity. Value. 
Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
18,112,859 111,660,615] 2,096,105 534,250 400,535} 15,081, 969 
18,723,877 171,186,402] 3,262,77: 292,242 
24,359,827| 439,687,195 549, 371,32 
27,604,771 630,950,295] 12,189,792 261,616 1,156,591 eran 
24,465,694] 736,817,721) 14,138,651 161,703 626,661] 9, eel 
28,189,998 936,460,899} 18,527,748 9,80: 280,952) 9,261.4! 
41,734,084] 1,118,225,912) 30,929,628 67,931 56,752) 10, 279,773 
42,753,780] 1,192,540,059| 35,023,161 63 541,866| 7.146,1 
,602,174| 1,255,462,866] 43,674, 58,119 406,570) 9,463,191 
84,486,852] 1,459,737,288] 68,600,950 496,132 460,289) 15,12 
88,673,4: 1,585,015,659} 79,125,355 197,368 528,849] 8,821,915 
85,854,357] 2,058,535,612| 72,313,567 0,302 § 2,733,640) 10,475,874 
116,.37,795! 2'617,685,620!' 98:021/045! 16,793,825| 831,282| 88,011,848! 3,906,120 13,379,348 
EXPORTS OF PAPER, CALENDAR YEARS. 
NEWS-PRINT PAPER. | ALL OTHER PRINTING. WRAPPING PAPER. 
Total | ——_ | |__| All Other 
Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. __ Paper. : 
; Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | Pounds. | Di 
1913 21,174,217] 86,602,057) 2,105,984] 28,117,371] 1,617,285] 13,722,414 S60 835 pears 
914. |: .| 20:113'942| 121!578'332| 298313441 30,259,588 568,960] 14,815,496] 522,951) 15,038,687 
—619t5 22,264,371] 110,332,513 ,707,625| 44,657,646] 2,169,067] 36,991,079] 1,667,387| 15,720,291 
916....| 39,576,879 ,472,663| 4,126,617] 124,145,837] 8,069,812] 83,673,411] 4,025,388 *355, 
917 §,393,655| 187,732,739] 7,586,374) 94,548,586) 8,179,868] 52,485, 3,987,239) 26,640,174 
918... 170,134) 193,477,85 978,296] 99,220,241) 8,710,940] 59,899,043] 4,828, 32,651,722 
919,. 86,983,063] 220,535,014] 10,091,951] 153,382,000] 16,169,055] 74,916,830] 6,664,462| 54/057.595 
Bae Stree eid ak oe REY 7| 95,116,118] 13,776,464! Oe naps yeaa 62,515,501 
,029, A , 160, iPS Th PT EER hi ae 4 - A 2 ee 575, 
1922. 24,139,064] 51,528,348] 2:337;591| °29,200,410] ' 2,829,363 33 res 4 
1923. 25,677,685! 32,714,732| 1,636,937! 26, '597,921| 3,001,149] 26,747,229 3 e877 & 21, are 371 


Baek Scarier iniauds epcte ot tamil” Gn a a 
HPxport figures do not include exports of foreign eh Es Ree pulp into the U. S. in. net t oy 

‘which, in 1923, were 1,733,614 Ibs., valued at $217,- oT 3, valued at $74,751,928; (032 

795 ner 680 mata 697,100: eres 06, 297; 8i3} 

va _ Exports of domestic wood pulp trom the v. 8.| ® Bote 2918) 978. 2095, NS ah 32 42) sto a i 
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24 ,095; (1918) 22,324: Imports of pulp wood in 1923 
g aan cords valued at $13,446,678. 1A sna 


Great Cities of the World; U. 8. Coast Guard. 


FOREIGN CITIES OF 200,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 


CITIES. 


Adelaide... . 
hmedabad. 


Hangchow. . 
Hankow...-. 
Hanover... . 
Havana.... 
Helsingfors.. 


Bangkok... . 
Bangalore. .. 
Barcelona... } 
Batavia... . 


Hyderabad. . 
Johan’sb’g. . 
Karachi.... 


Birmingh’m. 
Bologna... . 
Bombay... . 
Bordeaux. . . 
Bradford. . . 


Brisbane. ... | 
Bristol. .... 


Brussels... - 
Bucharest. .. 
Budapest... |Hungary... 
BuenosAyres/Argentina, 
(2) ae Ey t 


Roumania. 


Chemnitz... 
Christiania. . 
Chungking. . 
Cologne.... 
Colombo... . 
Const’nople. 


Magdeburg - 
Manchester . 
Mannheim. . 
000}| Marseilles. . . 
Melbourne. . 
Mexico City. 
Milan: ....- 
5,000} Montevideo. 
Montreal .. . 


Edinburgh. . Scotland. .- Newcastle. .. 


-|Germany. . 
Cc 


CITIES. 


000) Ningpo..... 
Nottingham. 


Argentina... 
Russia... . 


San Salvador|Brazil 
Santiago. ... 
Sao Paulo... 


: England... 
.|Straits Set. 
Chi 


Stockholm. , 
Stoke-on-T.. 


Valencia, .. . 
Valparaiso. . 


752,000 
932,000 
200; 


Yokohama. . Japan * 
Zurich..... .|Switzerl'd. J 


207,000 


England... 5 ‘ 


The figures for the cities in the above table are 
from the very latest official censuses and estimates, 


but no recent census figures of Russian cities other 
than Moscow and Leningrad are available. 


——— 


GROWTH OF POPULATION OF LONDON. 


Actes. 
eo yl aes SS tees A eR Pe 
Registration London......,...+------ 74,850 
@yrtar Fue tie 2. vies shew a = woes 4 oe 368,590 

“Greater London”......:.....-:- 443,449 


“Registration” 


London is the County of London, 


7,476,168 | 
with an area of 74,850 acres. vo 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. 


The United States Coast Guard was created by 
Act of Congress of Jan. 28, 1915, by combining 
therein the Revenue Cutter Service, organized by 
‘Act of Congress approved Aug. 4, 1790, and the 
Live Saving Service, which latter was operated in 
connection with the Revenue Cutter Service, but 
on June 18, 1878, was erected into a separate or- 
ganization under the Treasury Department. At tae 
Close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, there 
were in commission in the Coast Guard 22 cruising 


- cutters, 19 inshore patrol cutters, 20 harbor cutters, 


saving life and property. 


a 


The shore stations in an 


and 16 harbor Jaunches. 
the principal 


active status numbered 237. Briefly, 
duties of the Coast Guard are: ‘ 
Rendering assistance to vessels in distress and 
Destruction or removal of wrecks, derelicts, and 
other floating dangers to navigation. 
Extending medical aid to American vessels en- 
gaged in deep sea fisheries. 
Protection of the customs revenue. - pre oe 
orerecig 22 *. part of the navy in time of war or 


when the lent shall so direct. ae eae 
Enforcement of laws and regulations governing 


anchorage of vessels in\navigable waters end quaran- — 
tine and neutrality. E 
Suppression of mutinies on merchant vessels. 
Enforcement of navigation and other laws govern- 
ing merchant vessels and motor boats, and ‘ 
laws to provide for safety of life during regattas — 
and marine parades. ’ 
Protection of game and the seal and other fisheries 
in Alaska, etc.; enforcement of sponge me 
International ice patrol in the vicinity of the 


vice and consent of the Senate, from 
cadets who have completed a course of instruction 

London, Conn. 
The course of instruction for cadets. of the line 
is three years. 


00,000 
423,000 


‘ 


4 


Pop., 1891. | Pop., 1901. | Pop., 1911. Pop., 1921. 
4,227,954 4,536,267 4,521,685 4,483,249, re 
1,405,852 2:045,135 2:729,673 2,992,919 
5,633,806 6,581,402 7,251,358 ; 
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564 Foreign Countries—Population and Area. 
POPULATION AND AREA-—FOREICN STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
| Pop.per 
CouUnTRY. Continent. | Government or Popula- uare Capital or os 
Ruling Power. i. ile. City 


Kingdom ~...... 


3 
M 
5 
* 
» 
iy 


28.5|Addis Ababa 
British er. 6.0|Aden 
onarchy...... 21.7\ Kabul 
Republic. ...... 47.9|Durazzo 
No. America British Empire. . 2.3|/Edmonton 
BPARCG. o.... 05. 26 .1)Algiers 
é France Set 349. 9/Strasbourg 
.|Fr.-Sp. Protect 27 .3|Andorra 
.|Portugal... §.5|/Loanda, 
.|Germany......- 374.0 
French Protect. 144. 1|}Hue 
Wost Indies.|British Empire. | = St John 
i ‘|80. “America. Republic. ...... 35.Q);Buenos Ayres 
een 7. Stas Ane S Soviet Republic... 79.6|/Erivan 
ae Lt British Empire. . 143 _0|Shillo: 
Oceania... .|British Empire. . 1. §| Melbourne 
Europe. .... Republic. ...... 201.0} Vienna 


ries -Hung (pre-war) |Europe..... Emp. & King. 
Azerbaijan ......... Asia... Russian Soviet. 
rete ot Vochac ss No. Atiantie Portugal . . < 
. Germ 


EERE ES 1,935 


: .../Spain 
- JAS British Empire. . 

«AEE Suse West Indies.|British Empire. . 
Semt-I 


Rae 


Bimoo 
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omow=s 
Bess ee 
85 pat 


\ ae ae Asia . i ritish Empire. . 
Bombay (Pro V-)-. oe es {British Empire. . 
Borneo Beit. North) F Kis Sees British Empire. . 


el 
Ed tnt 
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© 
Te os) 


vO 
io de Janeiro 
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wo 
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See ee esote 
BES kwon ae 
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SPSS BwS ae 


POM DR MIOOOU 


to te 
BEwSS 


er 


Babe 
wmooon 


ft ih be 


urope 
West i Indies. Republic ON Rin. 
No. ew emextog fs usc os 
Asia . * Holland 


a r cee te 
ad 


Continent. | Government or a ae = ula- 
. . on. 


Ruling Power. 5 
...{So. eee: ei Ph tee - 118,627 1,500,000 12.6} Quito 
. |Africa -|Kingdom,...... 347.840} 13,551,000 38.9 Guive 
i 50,874] 35,678,5 701 .3|/London 
1435 405,681 8.9|Asmara 
18,355 1,110,5 60.4/Reval 
,000} 10,000,0 28.5|Addis Ababa 
British Empire 4618} "3'0b7| °2aigtaniey 
5 é iTe€. . . , . 
Fed. Malay perish -|Asia. 2... British Empire. . 27,506 1,315,700 47.8 read 
Fiji Islands. . -.-/Oceania.,..|British Empire. . 435 162,604) 21.8/Suva 
CACTEN TT See Tree Europe... . - Republic. ...... 132,510 3,366,507 25 .7|Helsingfors 
tag (Taiwan).../Asia....... BRAD. Sc0n-6 a 13,944 »758,900| 269.5/Tansui 
ty in; shpat. sree Europe.....|/Republic. ...... 212,659] 39,402,739] 184.4|Paris 
Sreneh Equit. Africa|/Africa...... TENCE. oon a. 6s 982,049 2,845,936 CS. eee tee 3%, brelateiah 
French India . re FS ee TBBOO. vn « oa-<'4 196 265,388] 1354.0)Pondicherry 
French Indo-China. - Asia. oo... France. ......2- 256,878] 19,747,431 76.8)Hanoi 
French West Africa..|Africa...... hte Sistas 61. “ape < 1,800,566} 12,283,96 6.8|Dakar 
Gabun Colony...... Africa France.......-- 121,862 388,778 3.1|Libreville 
4,134 248,000 59.9|Bathurst 
25,760 2,372,403 92.0) Tiflis 
208,789) 67,812,000] 324.7|Berlin 
185,889| 59,858,284] _328.0)Berlin 
17, 8845 .0|Gibraltar 4 


1,469 515,772] 351.1)/New Goa 
41,933] 5,447,077] 129.8|Athens 
46,740] . 14,355 0.2|Sydproven 


Guadeloupe 3 688 229,822} 334.2/Pointe-a-Pitre 

Guatemala......... Cent. Amer.|Republic....... 48,290) 2,119,16 42.0)Guatemala - 

Guiana, British ..... So. America.; British Empire. . 89,480 297,691 3.3)/Georgetown 

So. America.|Holland........ 54,291 128,822 2.3/Paramaribo. 
“ 32,000 44,202 1.3|Cayenne 

95,218 1,875,996 19.7| Konakry 
13,940 E 20.7|Bissau 
10,810 18,5|Santa Isabel 


2 P 184.6] Port-au-Prince 
112,500 900,000 8.0) Mecca 
2,968 1,290,988} 435.0)Darmstadt 
13,205 ae aae 563.3|/The Hague 


200,000) - 
168 1,050,389] 6564.0|Hamburg 
045,000 


pe. . ng = 
|Cent. Amer. |Republic 


46,332 j 13.9] Tegucigalpa 
2 — Amer. | British Empire. 8,592 45,317 5.2| Belize 
ha |British Empire. . 391 625,166] 1598.8) Victoria 
aeneare. ate MERE LOUIE, 205, evg)0 © 35,911 7,945,878] 221.2|Budapest 
we EE RS Semi-Ind’p’t.... 82,698) 12,471,770| 151.0|Hyderabad 
ROOIAIG 2), Ls ww ais ors No. Atlantic/Kingdom,...... 39,709 i 2.4| Reykjavik 
India (British)...... Asia British Empire. . segs tt 247,138,396] 226. 2 Delhi , 


Japan (proper) 


Japanese Empir Anis AR to Empire ee ee 260,738 . 309.5|Toklo 
Dara and re By Fat eae Hi Gliand , 4 F027. 50,557| 35,017,204) 682.5/Batavia 
SOHOLE Ss oF. Ss ee IB SVE = ctig do50 British Empire. . 7,500 282,234 37.6|Johore Bahru 
Jugo-Slavia......... Europe...../Kingdom....... 96,134] 12,017,323] 125.0/Belgrade . 
Kashmir (India) ....|Asia....... Semi-Ind’p't.... 84,258 3,320,518 39.4/Serinagur 
Kenya and Prot. ....|Africa...... British Empire. . 245,000) 2,630,000: 10.7| Nairobi 
7 RV ies aia oye sbictetw aus. ot eee es Soviet Russia. .. 24,000, 646, 26.9) Khiva 
re BS ss <n Saldiare Euro-Asia . .|Soviet Russia. .. 843,640 5,058,553 6.0) Orenburg 
Kwangchow......-- er, eee cee ga Protect. . 190 168,000} 884.2|Kwangchow 
Kwangtung........|Asia....... Japan. ..... 06. 1,305 686,893| 526.3|Dairen , 
Labrador.........-. No. “Aimertea British Empire. . 120,000 3,647 te) ee pears 1 aan 
Lai French Protect. . 96,500 800,000 8.3 eens, 
..|Republic....... 25,000 1,885,870 75.4|R 
French Mandate. 7,370 628,863 85 .3|Be rat 
.|British Empire. . 715 127,193] 175.0)St. Johns 
Republic. ...... 36,834 1,500, 40.7|Monrovia 
.|Principality..... 65 10,716} 164.8) Vaduz 
ys: Aree oe 2,038 1,310,338] 643.0|Genoa 
ABAD 33 000 2 Oi i73 330.6 moene 
epublic fe , vOl1, a ‘ovno 
Teby Bee sex! 9,33 5,110, 547.6) Milan 
Lorrain AE TCR is.2 essai 403 589,120] 245.1)/Metz 
: Lower California, es Mexico......... 58,338) 62, 1.0)La Paz 
A beck E DY <jo.s's, sto, 8 120,568] 1048.0) Lubeck 
Grand Duchy. 999 260,767) 261.0| Luxemburg 
p Portugal 4 74'866| 18714 .0) Macao 
; ance 236,000 3,613,341 15.2|Tananarivo 
z Portu: / 314 f 570.0| Func! 
j Semi-In eat 142,260] 42,318,985] 297.0|/Madras 
; British Empire. . 27,506 1,315,700 47 .8| Perak 
o ‘British Protect. . 23,686] 1,123,175] _47.8/Johore 
“|British Empire... 11 359] 1905.5| Valletta 
: ia. Chinas aa: 363,610 20,000,000 88:0|Mukden 
bier i sh m0) r f 
ee "Ret ania France. BA ee, ate 34588 gas 638. } ae ier France 
a ati “Jasia “<1: Bitish Biipire. . 720 376.108] 522.3|Port Louis 
4 vkl'b'e-Sokwerin ae 2 Germany... -.-< 5,068 657,330| 130.0|Schwerin 
ag Meckl’b’ 2-Strelitz...|Europe...../Germany....... 1,131 106,394 94.0] New Strelitz 
Memel.....+..+<+-|Hurope..... Eithugn Beene] oy eo ce tO mene 
Py ae OM ss r B . 
Mexieo.. ss... s+. {No. America Repubile. corte] 767,198 13,887,080, 18-1 Mexico 
i Ami TANCE... .<.- 
Moluccas taiés.;. Me ‘Asia. : — Holland... .. ae 30,168 427.211] 14.1|Ternate 


. ; 


Foreign Control Repeal and Area. 


Pop. 
COUNTRY. Continent. Government or | Area. Popula- Square | Capital ta Chiet ; 
Ruling Power. : y ; : 


Monaco 
Mongolia. 
Montenegro eS lFugo-Siavia 
Moravia. . Czechoslovakia. . 
Morocco (French).. . . -|French Protect. . 
Morocco (Spanish) . .| Africa. . .|Spanish Protect . < 
Mozambique... A ugal....... 26. .3| Lourenco-Marques 
Mysore (India) i : y 978, -0) Bangalore’ 
. Natal... ¥ .9|Pietermaritazburg 
Nepal. . : id 
Netherl Europe. x Zz 
New Brunswick.....|No. America| British Empire. - 
New Caledonia Australasia. | France 
Newfoundland. . |!) :|No. America|British Empire. . 
_ New Guinea, Brit... .|Oceania... .|Brit. Mandate... 
New Hebrides (isl.)..|Australasia..|Fr. & Brit. Prot 
New South Wales...|Oceania....|British Empire. . 
Oceania ....|British Empire. . 
tebe Amer. feeble 


British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 


pe. . 4 
No. America| British Empire. 
Africa, British Empire. . 


Asia, British Mandate. 
So. America./ Republic 
Oceania . British Empire. . 
So. America. 


eee D 
dward Isl,. ||No. ial British cigs : 
mele st. Thome eta ++.«.[Porti 


893 .2|Sarrebrueck 
0.5 


79.7|Jamestown 
oat 1/St. Pierre 


805 .0| Dresden 
354.0) Rake bute 
252 .0:\Schleswig 
673.0, 


Boston obo: 
Resla notes 


CUwWWORORRAOHOE 


clety Isles . aay 
Solomon Islands. 
Somaliland British: :|Africa 
French. . 


‘ 


~ 
~ 
PRomnonepS 


r=} 
& 


Kingdom....... 190,050) 21,347,335 
Norway ......0. 25,000 1,563) 


yr : 


s 


s ES "ety ie ig 5 ; : 
Foreign Countries—Pop. and 
iA CouNT3yY. Continent. Government or 
a . Ruling Power. 


Steppes, (pre-war).. .|Asia.. 
_ Straits Settlement... .| Asia 
i Sudan (French).... 
Sumatra (Isles) ..... 
urinam (D. Gui’a).. 


Taiwan (Formosa)...|Asia....... APA. ays 5 
Tanganyika........jAfrica...... British Empire . 
ERROR Is 5. swe yee Afriva... 5.2 Internationalized 
‘Tasmania..:......- Australasia..| British Empire. . 
by Ty eee Se ,.-|Hurope.,.../Soviet Russia... 
"BT nels acne pe.....|Ge 
OG . cas .|Asia.. 
Timor Arch Asia 
Togoland . . Afric: French Mandate 
Togoland..........|Africa. British Mandate. 
Tonga (Friendly) Is! .|Oceani: . .|British Protect. . 
fA Ti Fes Asia.. .| French Protect. . 
Transcaucasia...,.. I Sos at MBsIe 2s 2. ws 
isvaal.. oi o3,s.: rica...... British Empire 
SRP IGHEL eS vereale West Indies.| British Empire 
Tripoli, Cyrenaica Psd). WIGS 5 ae ase ae 
Rts cid lea es Africa... 22s YTANCO..%... 2. - - 
Turkestan. ......... Ta. 5 ck UIBAAA 1 <a. pes 3 2 
TUL 2 Aa ee Europe-Asia|Republic....... 
Turkey (pre-war)... .|Europe-Asia|Sultanate....... 
: Uganda Prot....... ee British Empire. . 
3 REPREAANC. «2.5 25 alc wip or urope..... Soviet Republic. . 
British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 
.,Republic......- 
ica.) Republic. ...... 


_ ‘British Empire. . 


‘Africa... . 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL ATTACHES ABROAD. 


ALEXANDRIA—Richard A. May, Trade Com- 
missioner, 3 Place Mohamed Aly, Egypt. 
ATHENS—Ray O. Hall, Acting Commercial Attache, 
care American Legation, Greece. 
BATAVIA—Jesse F. Van Wickel, Trade Com- 
missioner, Tanoh Abang O. 73, Java. 
BERLIN—Charles E. Herring, Commercial At- 
tache, 21 Budapesterstrasse, Germany. 
BOGOTA—Carlton Jackson, Commercial Attache, 
arr del Banco de Colombia, Carrera 8, Col- 
ombia. 
BOMBA Y—James E. Miller, Trade Commissioner, 
6 Ruston Building, Churchgate St., India. 
BRUSSELS—Samuel H. Cross, Commercial At- 
: tache, 25 Place de |’Industrie, Belgium. 
- BUCHAREST—Louis E, Van Norman, Acting 
, Brompmenaiats Aitache; Strada Regala 21, Rou- 
mania. 7 : 
BUENOS AYRES—Edward F. Feely, Commercial 
fe rotaes ft ‘Edificio Superville, Pasage Guemas, 
entina. 
CALCUTTFA—C. E. Spofford, Trade Commissioner, 
ALOU 29 Grosvenor House, 21 Old Court House 


Embassy, Turkey. 
Sorensen, Acting Com- 


D 1 Attache, Toldbodvey 7, Denmark. 
rem _ ALR ¥, Commissioner, 


uke 
11, Obis a. 
Ce imi . Gross, Commercial At- 


Netherlands. 
Trade Commissioner, 


ny. 
Assistant Trade 


care 
HELSINGFORS—Emil A. Kekich, aa 


Commissioner, care Ameri: 


land. | 
JOHANNESBURG—Perry J.. Stevenson, Trade 
mmissioner, P, O. Box 6989, coop Africa. 


LIMA Walter N. Pearce, rade Comm- 
Iissioner, Edificio Italia, Calles de Coca y Jesus 


___ Nazareno, Peru. j 
4 PONE ON ay S. Tower, Commercial Attache, 


ush House. Aldwych, W. C. 2, England. 


Area; U. 8. Attaches Abroad. 567 


Pop.per 


Area, Sq. Popula- | Square| Capital or 
Miles. on, Mile. ” ‘aig. suet 
710,905 3,956,000 5|Tomsk 
1,600 81,939} 551.2|Singapore 
617,000 2,474,589 4.0|/Bamako 
163,128 5,848,868 38 .8| Batavia 
54,291 128,822 2.3|Paramaribo 
6,678 133,563 20,0| Mbabane 
173,151 5,987,520 34,5|Stockholm 
15,976 3,880,32 242 .,.8|/Berne 
60,000 2,981,863 49.6)|Beirut 
1,520 31,6 20.8] Papeete 
13,944 3,655,308) 262,1)Taikoku 
,000 4,002,487 10.9|Dar-es-Salam 
140 52, 371.4|Tangier 
26,215 213,877 8,.1|Hobart 
25,960 2,852,135} 109.8) Kazan 
4,54: 1,508,025} 332.0) Weimar 
463,200 F 4,3|Lhasa 
26,410 1,146,660 5.5} Dilli 
21,893 72,837 30.7)|Tunis 
,600 50,000 QAR) eae SS 
385 23,562 60. 9| Nukualofa 
40,530 6,470,250} 159.6|Hanoi 
74,970 5,683,967 75.9| Tiflis 
110,450 2,085,837 18.8} Pretoria 
1,86 365,913| 196.5|Trinidad 
406, A 2.4/Tripoli 
50, 2,095,090 41.9|}Tunis 
577,400 ,201,551 12 .4|Khami 
494,538) 14,548,800 29.4) Angora 
710,224; 21,273,900 30.0|Constantinople 
0,300 3,071,6 29.9) Entebbe 
174,510| 26,001,802} 149.0)Kharkov 
472,089 6,729,382 14.2|?retoria 
5,041] 44,147,601) 464.3)London 
72,153 1,603,000 22 .2|Montevideo 
393,976 3,000,000 7.6)Caracas 
7 884 1,531,529 17 .4| Melbourne 
401 55,999] 137.0)/Arolsen = 
7,466 2,206,712) 295.5;/Cardiff i 
285 147,177| 516.4) Weihaiwei 
975,920 332,213 0.3)Perth ws 
7,80) 4,488,115} 569.0/Essen : 
23,290 1,634,223 70.1|Minsk hoe 
51 171,925) 333.2'St. George v 
7,532 2,518,773| 334.0|Stuttgart 
15,939 62,000 10.1) Merida x 
,07 4,157 .02| Dawson 
1,020 196,733] 193.0!Zanzibar 


MADRID—James G. Burke, Assistant ‘Trade : 
Commissioner, 136 Hortaleza, Spain. f ~tee 
MANILA—Edwin . George, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, 510 Masonic Bldg., Philippine 
Islands. t 7 
MELBOURNE—E. G. Babbitt, Trade Commis- 
sioner, Chancery House, Australia. : me 
MEXICO CITY—Alexander V. Dye, Commercial = 
Attache, 2 Avenida Francisco Madero, Mexico. me 
MONTEVIDEO—Lew B. Clark, Trade Com-~ 
missioner, Casilla Correo 634, Uruguay. 
COTTA _ ie W. Meekins, Trade Commissioner, ~ 
“s oO. a 616, Plaza Bldg., 450 Rideau, Ontario, 
anada. 
PARIS—Chester Lloyd Jones, Commercial Attache, 
5 Rue de Chaillot, France. aS 
PEKING—Julian Arnold, Commercial Attache, 
American Legation, China. 
PRAGUE—H. Lawrence Groves, Commercial At- 
tache, Obecni Dum, Pokoj ciscle 353, 1, Gzecho- | 
slovakia. Pear 
RIGA—Carl J. Mayer, Acting Commercial At- 
tache, care American Mission, 4 Gr. Koenig 
Strasse, Latvia. 2 r 
RIO. DE JANEIRO—William E. Embry, Trade 
Commissioner, ‘Avenida Rio Branco 109-Sald 20, 
TaZii. ati 
Cc. MacLean, Commercial At — 
Piazza San Ber- 


JUAN—L. W. James, Trade Commissioner, 
P. O, Box 1033. Ochva Bldg., Porto Rico. 
SANTIAGO—Ralph H. Ackerman, Commercia) 
Attache, Room 11, Edificio Ariztia, Ch f 
SAO PAULO—Richard M. Connell 
P.O. Box 2817, Rua 


Brazil. 

SHAN eat aie ha AH Papi te 4 Trade Com- 
miss ton -Road, : 

STR Moor O. Klath, Trade Commissioner, 
care American Consulate, Sweden. 

TOKIO—H. A. Butts, Acting Co! agate aig! se 


aly, 


American Embassy, ‘Imperial Hgtel, Ja 
| vipNwa-—wilham ®. G ee ick ercial Attache, 
1, Bosendorferstrasse 13, Aus’ i. 
WARSAW—Leighton W. Rogers, Acting Com- 


mercial Attache, 11 Jasna St. Poland. 


The British Empire. 


AREA AND POPULATION, 


Area, Population, Area, Population, 
Census : Square Census 
Onirs Km : Moe OM it 601 | AFRICA (Continued) re 
D GDOM......- x 147, FRICA (Continued). ” 
England... “4 eserd inet 50,874 42543530 Somaliland......-... 4 68,000 (e)300,000 
a ERS OR a or 7,466 2,206,712 Ascension Island... 34 (e)250 
‘Beotian eee Beh Ae 30,405 4,882,288 St. Helena Island 47 3,74 
‘Northern Ireland . 5,263 1,230,219 Tristan da Cunha 3 (b) 105 
Isle of Man,........- 227 60,238 Mauritius Island. 720 376,108 
‘ A “5 ‘ a Seychelles Island. 156 24,811 
71 4 3 
, ° NORTH AMERICA.......- 2,892,399 9,055 813 ' 
cae 3.100.000 Canada... 222402: agp 8,788,188 
2 Aiverta..o.. sas eee * 5 : 
t . 118 se ais British Columbia. :: 338.855 524.528 
1 972,685 $29 073 809 Manitoba......- . 251,832 610,118 a 
in Ind 1,802,629 319 075 132 New Brunswick.... 27,985 387,876 
4 British Provinces . Be i RE 247,138,396 Nova Scotia. é 21,428 523,837 
J mative States, etc. . 709,555 71,936,736 @QOCATION A cats. tie 407,262 2,933,662 
WevlOn is) 5-1: = 2) he's 25,481 4,504,283 Prince Edward Island 2,184 88,615 , 
Maldive Islands. 115 (e) 70,000 Quebeg os uk sts os'es 706,834 . 2,361,199 A: 
LON OG) SIAR aN Sy ree Peele 3,584 310,808 Saskatchewan: ..... 251,700 757,510 } 
- (Aden, Piece, eae Yukon scasc4: 5) state 207,076 4,157 
y and Bahrein Isls. 10,387 176,923 Northwest Territory. 1,242,224 7,988 4 
' Straits Settlement..... 1,600 881,939 Newfoundland........ 42/734" 263,683 Ff] 
- Keeling Islands..... 5 832 Labrador :2%2.25 <0... 120,0i ‘ 3,647 ‘ 
Been oe and 110 9.028 | CENTRAL AMERICA...... 8,592 45,317 
“Bedetated Malay States 27,306 (@) 1,315,700 British Honduras....3, 8,502 45,317, 
Other Malay States. 23.486 1,123,175 | WEsT INDIES......... ne 12,258 1,831 384 
aS ‘North Borneo.. 31,106 (a) 208,183 Bermudas... . . 19 21,987 
opto RCP Rea NIE» 0< 4,000 25,454| The See 4,404 53,031 
Sarawak. s...cec.00 42'600 (e)600,000| Barbados. 198/336 
"Hongkong and Ter.. 391 625,166 Jamaica. 4,207 857,921 
Liang ay ae 285 (a)147.177| | ‘Turksand Caicos Isi’ds. 165 5,707 
CE ee 4081804. <45.900,g07| 9 Paymen. Toland ->\-~s Sl 3,945 
| Union of Souin Africa. ”'272°088 8789 558) - Lectern Tee ntees aes 73 (a) 127, oS 
4 ‘Cape of Good Hope. 276,966 S9781,155 | eae aaa coe 8g 
Bata reste con. 35284 (e)1:234'000| _ Ttinidad and Tobago.. = -L.977 sot 279 
‘Orange Free State... 50,389 *628'360 | SOUTH AMFRICA........ 96,980 $00 946 
The Transvaal. ..... 110,450 2,085,837| British Guiana....... 89,480 297,6' 
8. W. Africa (m) 322,400 (e€) 237,237 Falkland Island and 
West 2M aigh x 485,834 20,605,310 Genrgians: o..<Gns 7,500 3,255 
Ba cls Gaaah Aenanet 490,734 — (€)16,250,000 |) augpRaLasiA........... 3,260,512 7.479.492 
ol. e and North. Ter. . 80,000 2,029,750 AUSITAUG . oon een ns Peo hee (c)5,496,70 
Miiarrath Leone’ and : 1029, New South Wales... " "309,432 2,099, 76 
Protectorate... . 31,000 1,327,560 Viatoria: - 87,884 1,531,529 
_ Gambia and Pro- : Queensland . 757,534 
 ““tectorate......... 4,134 (e)248,000 South Australia 495,336 
tht “Togoland (m)... 1. - 12°600 (6)85 Western Australia... 9 332,213 
i * _ Gameroon........ 112 51;000 (e) 00000 Northern Territory.. 523,620 3, 
ss British East Africa... 721/320 ‘9 50S, 828 Tasmania.......... 26,215 213,877 
_ ‘Kenya and Pro- Federal Territory... 940 2,572 
tectorate (e)2,630,000 PSpUS: Sse ene ee 90,540 age ae 
e)4.002'487 New Guinea (m)...... 70,000 (e) 200,000, 
is Orr ors Bismarck Islands... 15,752 (e) 188,000 
(a) 196, 733 Solomon Islands.... 3,800 fey pe 
2388 ‘037 New Zealand......... 103,581 (d) 1,274,001 
., "500,554 \ hear Seca (m). 1,260 37, a 
Bechuanaland 75,000 1529: TA) de tne . 
_ North Rhodesia. 291,000 ae Cook Island, ete. 990 13,269 
_. South Rhodesia... .. 149,000 (€)803,000 | OCBANTA... 0.652... 0008 19,120 868 166 
Wazildnd.....:2..0+ 6. at) 133,563 Fiji Islands. ........, 7,435 162,604 
_ Nyassaland. . ie 3 1,201,519 Tonga Islands. ....... 385 23,562 
__The Soudan (e)4,000,000|__ Other Pacific ana 11,300 (e) 182,000 
-(m) indicates mandate ae pests of Nations, enumerated in its separate returns of the states; 


th ii . (d) includes 52,554 Maoris enumera but not 
“nN B r060'6 epson populate are for censuses Of 1921] tnoiuded in the census return; (e) mae and in’ 
= an except where marked: (a) census of 1911;} instances where exact figures are given these are 

¢ : c @ census of 1916; (c) includes in total for Australia} returns for Europeans added to a large indefinite 
a an estimate of 60,000 full-blood aborigines not estimate of native population unenumerated. 


RECAPITULATION. : 
Square Popula- i 
BRITISH EMPIRE 13.408" 103 11 398-o6s Canad 3 ile, “lone 
tee 406, ANAAH,. . 5 .<cretoecwnminsetay ROCKED 788, 
United Kingdom 95,041 4,147,601 Other American Us as 
n ee a 1 mans 318" on Leo Possessions. ..... see. 280,564 2,434,977 
Ghee janes ons. "170.086 9'998'668 Australia to Al Ge. cee .. 2,974,581 5,496,794 
Union of South Africa... 472.0 89  6,7291382 | New Zealand..... seeeee 103,581 1,274,001 
The Soudan...... Sea ee 1,0 17800 4,000,000 Other Australasian 
Other African Possessions. .... + sisietate 182,350 708,697 
Possessions........... 2,535,115 35,171,515 OCEAN D S55 ota iie'a.issid aoratbis 19,120 368,166 


GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


. The British Empire covers about one-fourth The Capital of this vast empir 

(13,406,103 square miles) of the world’s habitable | largest city in the el aba? Real Sh cae 
land surface: this excludes the Arctic regions. Its | POPulation, census of 1921, being ave 168. 
population in the aggregate, according to the best | _, he Ruling ae is George the first 
obtainable estimates, is some fifteen millions more of the House of Windsor, whose “title is “by, the 


Ste of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world—a itain and Ireland an f " 
total of 441,595,965. Beyond. ibe Seas, King, ‘Detender ‘of the Faith, 


Foreign Countres—British Empire. 


British Empire in the United States are cared for F 

Oy es ay co ba ae The Irish Free ee 
as accre oO ingt F 

Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy. , Cal tere 


:peror of 
Riceanars ter of King 
Je: ‘a, dau ° Christi 
Denmark, and he succeeded to the throne on the 


death of his father May 6, 1910, and was crown 
une 22,1911. He married, on July 6, 1893, Princess 


York, born Dec. 14, 1895; married in Westminster 
Abbey. April 7, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 
(born 1900), daughter of the Earl of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne; H. R. H. Princess Mary, born 
April 25, 1897, married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
_ son of the Earl of Harewood, Feb. 28, 1922 (issue, 
George Henry Hubert, born Feb. 7, 1923, and Gerald 
David, born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince Henry, 
born March 31, 1900; and H. R. H. Prince George, 
born Dec. 20, 1902. 
The Premier is the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
(born Aug. 3, 1867), Conservative, took office Nov. 
4, 1924, on the resignation of the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Labor, after defeat at the polls on 


Oct. 29, 1924. 
: The Cabinet. 


The Conservative Cabinet—Stanley Baldwin's 
second Cabinet, announced Nov. 1, 1924, is as fol- 
lows, he being the leader of the House of Commons, 
with Austen Chamberlain as deputy leader, and 
Marquis Curzon being leader of the House of Lords: 
Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin. 

Lord Preside.it of the Couacil, a Curzon, 
Lord Privy Seal, Marquis of Salisbury. 
« Lord Chancellor, Viscount Cave. 
_ Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston S. Churchill. 
Home Secretary, Sir William Johnson-Hicks. 
Foreign Secretary, J. Austen Chamberlain. 
Colonial Secretary, Lieut; Col. L. C. M. S. Amery. 
_ War Secretary, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans. 
Secretary for India, #arl of Birkenhead. 
Secretary for Air, Sir Samuel J. G. Hoare. 
| First Lord of the Admiralty, W. C. Bridgeman. 
; eee of the Board of Trade, Sir Philip Lloyd- 
4 raeme. 
Minister of Health, Neville Chamberlain. 
nfs of Agriculture, Edward Frederick Lindley 


ood. 
Secretary for Scotland, Sir John Gilmour. 
_ President of tne Board of Education, Lord Eustace 


x 
= 
§ 
& 
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st 
: 


_ Under S 
Civil Lord of 

Solicitor General, Sir Thomas Inskip. 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Ronald MeNeill. 

Financial Secretary of the Treasury, Walter Guinness. 

Under Secretary for India, Earl Winterton. ; 

The Labor Cabinet—J. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Labor Cabinet, in office from Jan. 22, 1924, to Nov. 
4, 1924, was as follows, Mr. MacDonald being 
leader of ae ad of Commons, with Mr. Clynes 
as deputy leader: 

sf Prime. Minister -and Foreign Secretary, J. Ramsay 


; L ee sani John Robert Clynes 
OT eal, -JO. r 
Lord President of. ‘ouncil, Lord Parmoor. 


F the 

- Lord Chancellor, Viscount Haldane. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden. 
Home Secretary, Arthur Henderson. 

; Colonial Secretary, James Henry Thomas. 

_ War Secretary, Stephen Walsh. 

_ Secretary for India, Lord Olivier. 

Secretary for Air, Lord Thomson. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Chelmsford. 

President of the Board of Trade, Sidney Webb. 

“Minister of Health, John Wheatley. 

phe of. ihe. oerd, Rag Lg Charles Trevelyan. 
inister 0) OT, m Shaw. 

on ra Sore aeS: 

_ Minister of Agriculture, Noel Buxton. 

_ Secretary for Scotland, William Adamson. 

Postmaster General, Vernon Hartshorn. ‘eee 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Col. J. C. 


Wedgwood. 
First Commissioner of Works, F. W. Jowett. i 
The British Ambassador to the Verte? States 


is Sir Esme Howard, G..C. M. G., K. C.B., born 
- Sept. 15, 1863, who sueceeded Sir Auckland Geddes, 
“March 5. 1924, The diplomatic affairs of the entire 


‘ Attorney General, 


British Consuls General in the United States 
are, at New York, Sir H. Gloster Armstrong; at Bos- 
ton, Edward Francis Gray; at Philadelphia, Fred- 
erick Watson; at Chicago, Herbert Arthur Richards; 
at New Orleans, Victor Henry St. John Huckin; 
at San Francisco, Gerald Campbell; at Manila, P. I., 
Thomas Joseph Harrington. 

British Consuls are, at Los Angeles, Cal., Godfre 
Arthur Fisher; Jacksonville, Fla. Walter Mucklow: 
Savannah, Ga., Wentworth Martyn Gurney; Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii, William Massy Royds; Portland, Me. 
John Bernard Keating; Baltimore, Md., Guy Basil 
Gilliat Smith; Detroit, Mich., John Alexander 


Cameron; St. Louis, Mo., Godfrey Edward Procter — 


Hertslet_ Portland, Ore., John Elliot Bell; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Charles Edward Eardley; San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Arthur Henry Noble; Galveston, Tex., 
Julius Basil Browne; Norfolk, Va., James Guthrie; 
Virgin Islands, Edward Goler Larkin; Seattle, Wash., 
Bernard Pelly. 

There are Vice Consuls at Birmingham and 
Mobile, Ala.; Sk ay, Alaska; San Diego, Cal.; 
Denver, Col.; Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; 


Key West, Miami, Pensacola, Tampa, Fla.; Bruns- — 


wek and Darien, Ga.; Duluth, Minn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Cleveland, O.; Astoria, Ore., Cebu and 
lloilo P. 1; Arecibo. Arroyo de Guayama, Humacao, 
Mayaguez and Ponce, Porto Rico; Providence, R. I.; 
Charleston, 8. C.; El Paso, Laredo and Port Arthur, 
Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Newport News and 
Richmond, Va.; Frederiksted, Virgin Islands, and 
Port Townsend and Tacoma, Wash. 

The United States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is Frank B. Kellogg of St. Paul, Minn., former 
Senator from Minnesota, born Dec. 22, 1856, com-. 
taissioned Dec. 11, 1923. 

The United States Consuls General and 
Consuls will be found listed under the various sub- 


divisions 01 the British Empire, which follow, ac- | 
‘pody 


cording to their stations. 4 
Parliament is the legislative governing 

for the empire. It consists of two Houses; th 

House of Lords, made up of the peers of the Unit 


Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, __ 


the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
36 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 Irish peers 
elected for life, and 16 Scottish peers elected for the 
duration of Parliament. The full ad pre 9 of 
the House of Lords consists of about 740 members. 
There are about 30 women who are peeresses in thelz 
own right, but their status as sitting and voting 
members of the House, though claimed by some, is 
still unsettled. The House of Lords has a limited 
veto power only in legislation. A peer of the United 
Kingdom is ineligible to a seat in the House of 


Commons, but a non-representative Irish peer may — 


be elected. ’ 
The House of Commons, elected Oct. 29, 1924, 
and which met in November, 1924, numbers 615 
members elected by direct baliot in the several con- 
stituencies for the duration of Parliament. Of this 
House England has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scot- 
land, 74; and Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of 


the Church of England, ministers of the Church of _ 


Scotland and Roman Catholic clergymen are. dis- 


qualified from bode i & members, also certain Gov- _ 


ernment officers, eriffs, and Government con- 
tractors. Members of the House of Commons are 
paid, since 1911, £400 a year. The franchise was ex- 
tended to women by the Act of 1918. There are 
certain qualifications. The total number of persons 
boca ed Bsa en wee estimated at 
21,776,000, of whic F, are women, > 

4'he standing of parties in the House of Commons 
in the last three elections is as follows: 


Oct. Dec. Nov. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 
Conservatives....++ 412 257 347 
Laborites..... ‘¢ Meas 152 192 142 
LAbSTAIR.. (\. hes.cceeuill- 42 158 118 
Independents. .... Rese 6 8 
Constitutionalists..... 3 ae 


In the election of Oct. 29, 1924, the Conservatives 
lied in round numbers 8,000,000 (an increase 0) 
300,000) ; the Laborites, 5,550,000 (an increase of 
1,000,000), and the Liberals, 3,000,000 (a loss of 
The Conservatives have won a seat for 


000 votes, the Laborites, 1 for ere 36,000, 


‘hree women 


Hilton Philipson, and 
one new woman member, Miss. Wilkinson, Labor- 


. 41 women were candidates. 
"emne political progress of the Labor Party is, sum- 


eee ee aie Salli nane ‘unsuccessful. 
1900. when two members were per the 2 member 


Seats Members 9 ‘| ship of the party numbered 375,931, affili 
: ¥ Vote. unionists and socialists, the latter. numbering 22, pr 
wanes Bess Three other members were returned to this Parli 


ment in bye-clections. The name Labor Party was 
taken after the election in 1906. 

More than 80 per cent. of the electorate went 
to the polls in 1924. A general election costs candi- 
dates about $5,000,000. / 

Tne British Empire has seven members of the 
League of Nations. To wit: United Kingdom, 

The Independent Labor Party was founded under | Commonwealth of Australia, Dominion of Canada, 
the chairmanship of J. Keir Hardie, at Bradford, | India, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
in 1893. At the general election of 1895, 28 candi- |and the Irish Free State. 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1801. 
1801|Lord John Russell. . . 1846) Marquis of Soeiry, 


x if 
Mr. ahead 


A oS Ss En . .1804.Earl of Derby... 1852| Mr. Gladstone. -1892 
Lord Granville. . 1806 Earl of Aberdeen... 1852/Earl of Rosebe! - 1894 
Duke of Bear cas 1807| Viscount Palmerston 1855] Marquis of Salisbury -1895 
_Mr. Percival. ..1810 Earl of Derby...... 1858/A. J. Balfour - 1902 

_ Lord Liverpool. . . 1812 Viscount Palmerston. . . -1859/Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. -1905 
Oceana) COMMU Ns iM an acd elenni- ASZT Wat) RURSeUEY ha ot eats elas + 1865/0, H. Asquith: < .. 2.00... sok 1908 
pLOrd Goderich sis gaces cc aa oc 1827\Parliat Derby iaccscn «sues « 1866/H. H. recs coe 1915 
‘Duke of Wellington.......... $828) Mr. Disraelte rare 2is tcouls ein via 1868)D. Lloyd George. ........... 1916 

I API Grevalea ics Ueto bikieve tek, 6 1830|Mr. Gladstone... .....5...... 1868] A. Bonar tnee eh cad Sega Fa hegel Ca 1922 
Viscount Melbourne......... 1834)|Earl of Beaconsfield.......... 1874/Stanley Baldwin....... Weieseean 1923 
pein RopertiPGebs, dette. sos 5: 1834 Mr. Gladstone. ............. 1880/J. Ramsay MacDonald....... 1924 
Viscount Melbourne......... 1835 Marquis of Salisbury......... 1885|Stanley Baldwiff. :........... 1924 


Sir IRODELEIE COD iarsply lerssrc ale « 1841 Mr. Gladstone. ............. 1886, 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, FISCAL YEARS ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1923 AND 1924. 


EXPENDITURE CHARGE- . 
_ REVENUE. 1922-23. | 1923-24. ABLE AGAINST REVENUE. | 1922-23. 1923-24. 


Se 
'58,000||Permanent Charge of Debt. 14, 309 421 


Customs....... Soo ats 123,043,000 119,9. *40,000,000 

15.20 ET RO oe 157,275,000] 147,970,000||Interest, etc., on war debt . "|309;780;5111307,308.748 
ras vehicle duties; . 212. : 12;321,000| 14,691,000||Road fund................ 11,772,043 14;090,044 
Estate, etc., duties......... 56,871,000} 57,800,000||/Payments to locate taxation 


: 7% RH ee Mi cess astve a 22,222,000} 21,570,000}|_ accounts................ 10,471,016 13,662,631. 


Land tax, house duty, and Payments to Northern Irish 
mineral-rij Hee duty... 2,980,000) 2,760,000 Eixohequer =... chaac cee 3,322,939} 3,966,865 
* Property and income tax’ Gn Land settlement. ..... 1,235,874] -1,209,128 
cluding super tax). ... Aaa 045,000/329,971,000}} Civil list... 2... ...... 470, 470,000 
Excess profits duties. . MOOD. az Sah each Annuities and pensions 366,457 389,263 
Corporation profits tax P 18° 977,000} 23,340,000/|Salaries and allowances . 3 42,386 
- Postal service.......... -| 34,150;000] 32'840,000]|Courts of justice....... 3 536,266 515,179 
Telegraph service.......... 5,500,000] — 5:570,000]| Miscellaneous services ne natal 1,278,103 1,385,967 
‘Telephone service...,...... 13,550,000| 14,390,000||Supply services 
Crown lands... .........5 900, 20,000]|Army (inc. ordnance fact.)..} 45,400,000] 43,600,000 
2 Interest on sundry loans....] 10,016,255) 12,606,900 ING YS iv c eaieaiee be aE Ss 56 6,200, 000} 52,600,000 — 
i Tonics: Air Lande. = Bate aot hick 9,400,000] 9,600,000 
Ordinary rats a iegis Sa 24,140,591] 15,981,000|| Civil services.............. 286, 826,000) 239, 366, 000 
‘Special receipts. . -| 51,017,606} 36,801,000|| Customs, Excise and In- 
és | ternal revenue. ........ 11,317,000} 10, 823 000 
: ‘ Post Office services. ..... 49/857,000| 49;811;000 
0 ee ee 914,012,4521837,169,284 eh es ed Aes 812,496,6041788,840,211 
eee ee i OES SIV OUEIISS, SEU, SLE 


_. *New Sinking Fund (1923). 


‘The surplis issued from revenue to redeem debt in 1921 was £230,556,789; in 1922, £45,693,247+ 
in 1923, £101,545,847, and in 1924, £48,329,073; this is included as expenditure and balances the budget. i 
‘The total reduction of the nationai debt from surplus revenue in four years is £426,094,956. 

__ The budget for 1924-25 presented to the House by Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the eae: wer 
- (Lavon, estimated the revenue under the revised taxation ri £794,050,000 and expenditures at £7 


y REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF GREAT BRITAIN, : { 
¥ (Years ended March 31.) 4 
YwAR.) Revenues. |Expenditures// YAR.) Revenues. Expenditures}; YEAR.» Revenues. ;Expenditures 


&. £. &. £. £. £. 
1903..} 161,894,000) 194,251,081/|1911. .| 203,850,588] 171,995,667||1918..] 707,234,565 2,696,221,40 
1904..) 151,340,652! 156,756,209 |/1912 1 286] 178,545,100||1919..] 889:020,825 3 570,301 188 , 
153,182,782} 151,768,875 ||1913 188,621,930 |/1920. .11,339,571,381]1.665,772,928 
1906..] 1653, 65] 150,413,528 }/1914 197,492,969 ||1921. .|1,425,984,666|1,195,427,877 


560,473,533 || 1922. ./1,124,879,873|11079.186,6 
336,766,825 |1,559,158,377 ||1923. . 914,012,452) 8 a 4 


oN 94/1916. . 2, 
1909. .| 151,578,295! 152'299'395 1917. . 573,427,582 |2,198,112,710||1924. | 837,169,284 rain at 


1910..! 131,696,456! 157,944,611 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Markos 31. &. MARcH 31. Ee MAgrcEH 31. ee es 31. Lue ; 
1902......] 765,215,653|11908......| 762,326,051||1914...... 707,654,110]|1920. .. 

1903......] 798,349,190||1909......| 754,121,369]11915. . ...2}1,165,801,702\|1901.. 27. 2 AP Bra are 36 
Bsc] FRSA: | GRR Bee ooo OE 
1906... 22] 788,990,187||1912.: 2.11] 724’son'4as|l1918. _ . 21 215'871'850,637 13. vs- | 743,288,281 


1907......{ 779,164,7041]1913.... 716,288,421||1919. . 2222 7,434,949,499|| 7°") 
f 


7, Pema iw? 
,; ’ 


. _ 


" x Se) AA. "y a 
Me ha ci Be ai Ses bs oer S of, ‘ 
_- Foreign Couniries— United Kingdom. 


Produce and { Foreign and 
Manufacture of Colonial 
Unit’d Kingdom.} Merchandise. 


£525,253,595 | £109,566,731 
430,72 435¢ 95,474,166 


‘Total 
Imports. 


1.626, 156,212 
1,932.648.881 


1,085,500,061 703,399, 5,818 
1,003.098,899 719,507,410 103,694,670 1,826,300,979 


1,098,015,585 767,328,656 118,572,694 1,983,916,935 
In the calendar year 1923 customs duties on | exclude, as from April 1, 1923, those relating to Sot 
imports totalled £132,512,263, of which £58,680,384 } the Irish Free State. eg ve 
were from unmanufactured tobacco, £34,848,231 From April 1, 1923, the particulars include the 
from sugar, £11,036,429 from tea, £8,404,756 from | trade of Great Britain and Northern Ireland with 
spirits, and the rest from cocoa, sugar derivatives, | the Irish Free State. From the same date the — 
wine, coffee, automobiles, matches, etc. The | direct foreign trade of the Irish Free State has 
figures, however, are subject to correction and | been excluded. . yy 


TONNAGE AT BRITAIN’S HOME PORTS. 


The ——, of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entere: 
at the ports of the United Kingdom during ten years was: 


d and cleared with cargoes — yy: 


x ENTERED WITH CARGOES. CLEARED WITH CARGOBS. 

A British. Foreign. _ Total. British. Foreign. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
16,771,890 27,718,469 67,819,701 
14,131,890 23,452,755 55,968,569 
10,862,166 19,148,832 39,529,362 
9,842,214 17,843,941 35,595,894 
4,433,501 9,149,162 26,075,824 
3,414,145 7,771,839 22,737,331 — 
7,491,078 12,599,212 34,562, 
10,986,320 E 13,193,076 36,725,535 
11,999,435 282,30: 115,137 36,397, ; 
14,920,714 36,817,495 22,864,635 59,682,130 


42,139,130 28,551,848 70,690,978 


with cargoes entering British the Irish Free State on the other hand, has been 
7 tons in 1918, 1,625,498 tons regarded as foreign trade. From the same date the 
i trade of ports in the Irish Free State with ports 


2,915,639 tons in 1922, and 2,871,137 tons in 1923. outside Great Britain and Ireland ceased to be re- 
‘As from April 1, 1923, trade between Great Britain | corded in the navigation returns of the United 
and Northern Ireland on the one hand, and ports in | Kingdom. 

POPULATION OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


ToTAL FOR UNITED KINGDOM. 


England F 
CENSUS : 
‘ and Scotland. Ireland. —-- 4 
YEAR. Wales. Males. Females. sit Totalvia times 
_ C—O 
1801,..+.+-++ 18992538 1,608,420 ea eae ee ee ae acts Re 
feats ci22ic| Weiooo'se | Zootgar | 6. iovi7d absy | i071 7g | Pb,sgHSRM 
79 "354,336 ri 1680, 3348, 1028, 
4 13a rate 2'620,184 8, 13,060,497 13,670,432 | 26,730,929 
27 2'888.742 6, 13,369,227 14/021,402 27/390,629 
3,062,294 5, 14063,477 14'864,008 28'927,485 
3'360,018 5, 15,301, 16,182,831 31,484,661 
3'735,573 5, 16,972,654 17'912,194 | 34,884,848 
4,025,647 4, 18,314,571 19,418,351 37,732,922 
taeb aod 2 90/219 5 
4.882.288 | No eensus. +#30°430.623 | *22/336,907_| *42,767,5 


Of the aan 19, 1921 (census), population of *The 1921 figures for males and females and total 

anda Wales vpresnere 1a 0.220 cuales an | OMS dno of Ueland tne Je the fret wie 
6 an ere were 2, Cad 

j 19,808,022 females... Wye fe was made on such a basis as to afford a comparison 


4oe775 | 907102408 | 21,356,313 | 41,458,721 ° 
390 31'946/49 23/275,120 | 45,221,615 | 
i Jand (1921 

3 males and 2,598.8 So eeies aS - : with those of subsequent decades. a 


e °678,530; Wales (1921) 2,206,712. 
‘ sone Beams Of be Se gictrar General for England Since 1831 the total included army, navy and 
¢ and Wales for 1922 is 38,158,000; for Scotland for | merchant service at home. 7 
my 1922 is 4,907,900, and for 1923, 4,915,500. ‘ 
2 POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN ENGLAND AND WALES. . 
i. Z ‘ Popula- } Popula- Popula- 
| Crrms. ee G ence Crrms. Canes 
Census ITIES. ensus 3 
of 1921. of 1921. of 1921 , 
en a 
.476,168|| Leicester c: 234,190|| Derby. --.+-+ererres 129,836 f 
Rie otic. o i ites Salford.... 234,150|| Coventry. ..++++-se0° 128,205 
803,118]! Plymouth. 9()9,857|| Blackburn. ...- BESAEED 630 
730,551 |' Cardiff 200;262|| Gateshead... . :| 424,514 4 
90,724|| Bolton . 178,678||Stockport. . 123,315 
458,320 Rhondda....-++e+-+-+ 162,729|| Norwich... te 
377,061||Southampton,...+..+-- 160,997]|| Preston. . .. 117,426 
287,013 Sunderland. ...++-.%»- 159,100||South Shield: j 116,667 
285,979||Swansea......+++-+++> 457,561 || Huddersfield. aba 110,120 
274,955||Oldhams 22... ee ese sey 145;001 Southend-on-Sea a cyhete o 106,021 
262,658: Birkenhead: .....---+- 4145,592|| Burnley. ...--+++eere* 103,175 
947-343| Brighton... .+2--- 142,427||St. Helen’s......+ ee 102,675 
ent -240,440!'Middlesborough......- 421,103! Wolverhampton.......1 102.878 


BU. os: 


ae yr Aa aa Oe mie i ie 


_ On March 31, 1924, outstanding British Govern- 
ment. loans to the Allies and Dominions were as 


wp’ THE UNITED KINCDOM 
_ AREA, 95,011 square miles: England, 50,874; 
_ Wales, 7,466; Scotland, 30,405; Northern Ireland, 
5,263; Isle of Man, 227; Channel Islands, 75. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 44,147,601: Eng- 
— land, 35,678,530; Wales, 2,206,712; Scotland, 
, 4,882,288; Northern Ireland (1911), 1,230,219; 
4 Isle of Man, 60,238; Channel Islands, 89,614. 
United States Consul General, at London, Horace 
‘Lee Washington. Consuls, at Belfast, Henry P. 
Starrett; at Birmingham, John F. Jewell; at 
. ‘Bradford, Frank C. Lee; at Bristol, Samuel R. 
' Thompson; at Cardiff, James E. Parks (V. C.); 
at Dundee, Maxwell K. Moorhead; at Dunferm- 
line, Howard D. Van Sant; at Edinburgh, Wilbert 
L. Bonney; at Glasgow, George E. Chamberlin; 
‘at Hull, Albert W. Scott (V. C.); at Leeds, John 
_ Skelton Williams jr. (V. C.); at Liverpool, Leo 
_ J. Keena; at Manchester, Ross E. Holaday; at 
_ Nottingham, Samuel T. Lee; at Plymouth, Ralph 
©. Busser; at Sheffield, William J. Grace; at 


Southampton, John M.. Savage; at Stoke-on- 
Trent, Renwick S. McNiece; at Swansea, Arthur 
B. Cooke. : 


BY The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
- Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea on the 
east and the English Channel separating it from the 
mainland on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 
miles wide, divide it from France. The northern 
end of Scotland lies due west from the southern end 
of. Norway. ; 
_ The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
_ opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature of the Isles, which is mean at 49 degrees. 
Rainfall is abundant, averaging 34 inches annually, 
but is seldom heavy at a given time, so that the pre- 
cipitation covers longer periods, and often fogs pre- 
vail in many parts, ‘London Fog,” holding much 
soot in suspension, being peculiarly dense at times. 
_ The coastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
_ bors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
_ deep sea craft may go. The northern ends are more 
rugged than the southern. Peculiar geological 
features are the chalk formation along the English 
_ Chatinel, the chalk stratum running under the waters 
of the channel into France; and the same “hardpan” 
Sub-stratum recurring as in many parts of France, 
which prevents the super-imposition of modern 
“skyscrapers” such as geologically are permitted 
in American cities, where usually rock strata afford 
a firm foundation. 
. The soil is of varied natural fertility. It Is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures show 
that the Scotch have attained a relatively high per 
acre production by intensive cultivation. But cen- 
turies of tillage have rendered necessary the elabor- 
ate and large use of artificial fertilizers. The coast- 
lines are generally of bluff formation. 
The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 


POPULATION OF CITIES IN SCOTLAND. 


‘ollows: 

; War loans: Dominions............. £89,271,000 
INOW LZRAIANG As 65). thes we mete eee 29,189,000 
OUCTATEICS.. ih. sles os aes ss a acetals 11,884,000 

_ Other dominions and colonies...... 1,146,000 

‘ £131,490,000 

£722 546,000 

623,279,000 

553,300,000 

- 28,481,000 

. 73,322,000 

bY ce gh £2,000,928,000 
Reliet & reconstruction loans: Austria £10,794.000 
PURE TIO hae esos ikiere dies, cine 4,394,000 

: PROUMANIA 2), sks Joie s cies we a eiehaatate 2,196.000 

_. Serbs-Croats-Slovenes.......... a 2,252,000 

4 Betws. cele oe ME Rtslstmere sa ,000,000 

ia Armenia... .0.ss os Beonaia sce eeis 865,000 
ea OEDOR MESES cia chle s slocaelnce 8 962,000 
| Rig ea ges Raa £30,463,000. 
Romie Grend tofal. ols: .s occas .c 0 £2,162,881,000 


2 


(i og 


i ; a : F: my 
Glasgow: eiiaekisl. os. '1,034,069/, Aberdeen “ 5 158,969|; Motherwell and Wishaw) : 
Edin yurgh.. ed 420,281] |Paisley...... G50 Mech | 84,837]| And nine between 30,000] » 
Pirhdea ie. Saline ik 168/217||Greenock 81,120|| and 50,000. : 
; POPULATION OF CITTES IN IRELAND- ; 
DUE Siete ate wteses eee 369,272)| Belfast. 0... cece ee 385,49 || Condonderry.......... 40,799 
Dublin and suburbs.... 403,030) lGork pore + ae 76,632) ees ese a oer ee | 38,403 


with the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on so 
an area, a total less than the American State of New 
eee and only about twice that of all New Eng- 
land. 
AGRICULTURE A GREAT INDUSTRY. 
Crop yields in Great Britain (England, Wales and 
Scotland) for the last three years, as compared with 
the ere year were: 2 


ROP. 1923. 1922..° 1921. 1913. 
(In Thousands of Short Tons.) 

1,714 1,915 2,170 1,662 

1,368 1,393 1,452 —§ 1,739 

3,374 3,384. 3,558 3,331 

201 205 191 226 

63 - 102 

3,57 5,203 3,998 3,866 

17,389 17,788 %-13,740 20,124 

6,981 8595 6,287 7,647 

Hay 83 6,591 6.125 9,999 


eo ee f; 

The yield of wheat to the acr: in Great Britain, 
in 1923, was 31.8 bushels; the wheat acreage was 
1,799,000. The acreage of all corn crops—wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, beans and peas—in Great Britain 
in 1923 was 6,808,884; of all green crops—potatoes, 
turnips and swedes, mangold, cabbage, kohlrabi, 
Tape and vetches—was 2;794,017, of hops, 24,900. 
of small fruits, 70,635; of failow land, 443,000; of 
clover and grass, 4,108,844; and of pasture, 16,188,- 
000. -The rough erasing jane was about 14,510,000 
acres (two-thirds of w 

the woods and plantations, 2,737,000; this out of 
@ total acreage of 56,392,000 acres of land. 

Land actually under the plough decreased by 
about 308,000 acres in 1922 from the previous year, 
and there was further decrease of 129,378 acres in 
1923. The average price for farm products in 1922 
was 24 per cent. below that of 1921. Farm wages 
were about 150 to 160 per cent. of pre-war figures, 
while cost of supplies and materials averaged even 
higher than that. There were 869,000 cultural 
workers in 1921 and 772,000 in 1923. j 

The number of farm animals in Great Britain in 
1922 was: Horses, 1,308,000; cattle, 6,869,000; 
sheep, 20,122,000; and swine, 2,450,000. 

The aggregate number of small holdings in England 
and Wales in 1922 was: Above one an 


small holdt 


total, 50,278; gran 

Of the imports in 1923, 47% were of food, drink 
and tobacco, as against 40% in the last pre-war 
year, 1913; 30% were of raw materials, as against 
35% in 1913; and 23% were of manufact arti- 
cles, as against 26% in 1913. The value of :these 
imports for the years 1923, 1922 and 19 

IMPORTS. 1913. 1922. 


13 was: 
a1 02 1923. 
Foods, ete. .295,149,630 471,881,370 


A 510,532,556 
Raw mat'ls .269,939,720 29 »680 324,952,756 
Mid. articles201,038,872 229,749,590 257,109,440 
: ols 488,411 362,1 
‘or food... i 2156 1,543,405 
Parcel post, F 
non-dut’ble 2,118,106 2,767,103 3,877,428 


Total. . ..768,734,739 1,003,098,899 1,098,015,585 
EXPoRtTs.. ————_ ——________ 


Foods, ete.. 33,875,845 36,301,190 44,345,276 
Raw mat'ls. 66,173,319 101,965,214 130,808,728 
Mfd. articles413,820,434 568,524,060 580,025,749 
Animals not iM 


for food,.. 2,229,868 1,475,544 1,400,37 
Parcel post. 9,154,129 11,241,402 ‘107a8 eos 


Total... .525,253,595 719,507,410 767,328,656 
_———— 


ooda oe 16,256,082 21,757,353 54 

‘oods, etc. . 1206, 1757, 24,543, 

Raw mat’'ls. 63,699,566 55,063,197 bor778 656 

Mfd. articles 29,504,972 26,821,234 27,171,075 

Animals not - : 
for food... 106,111 52,886 84,389 


Total. ...109,566,731 103,694,670 118,572,694 


~ 68,569 


ch was in Scotland), and ~ 
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Zz ; 
Kingdom. 88 
India is still far and away Great Britain’s best 
customer for cotton Boots, with China second, 
Australia third, Egypt fourth and Switzerland hith, 


in 1923. Canada, Japan, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and China, in that order, were her best cus- 


Foreign Countries— United 


activity in 1923 showed an increase of 
the level of 1922, which was 20 per 
921. creas increased 914 per cent. 


2 tons, and in 1922, 3,472,645 tons, and of manganese 
1, 1923. ‘The so-called invisible items are estimated | ore in 1923 were 502,975 to and in 1922, 337,- 
by the Board of Trade Journal to be: Net income 
from overseas investment, £150,000,000; net income 
from shipping, £110,000,000; commissions, £30,- 
000,000; other services, £10,000,000; total, £300,- 
000,000. Deducting the excess import charge from 
this leaves a surplus income of £97,000,000 as com- 
pared with £155,000,000 in 1922, and £252,000,000 
in 1920, and £181,000,000-in 1913. 

In 1923 foreign countries took 62.1 per cent. of 
the British products and the outlying parts of the 
empire, 37.9 per cent. Imports of meats in 1923 


COAL AND SHIPBUILDING. 

Coal mining, after a disastrous year, marked by a 
three months’ strike in 1921, showed an improvement 
in 1922 and 1923, as seen by these figures: 

YEAR. Production.” Exported. Value of 


‘ 


were 54 per cent. greater than the annual average Tons. Tons. Exports. 
of ihe five pre-war years, 1909 to 1913, and over 1920......-- 229,532,000 24,931,853 £99,627,146 
16 per cent. greater than in 1922. The fact that . *  763'500,000 24,660,552 42,951,591 


252°000,000 64,198,384 72,529,500 
278,501,000 79,450,000 99,835,646 

The average weekly output. reached in J an.-Feb., 
1924, was 5,432,525 tons, greater than the average” 
in 1913. More men (1,200,000) were employed, 
the output per man remainin, stationary. - 

Shipbuilders found 1922 a disastrous year, with a 
serious problem in the unemployment of workers. 
The total number of insured workers in the industry 
was 358,640. At no time was there less than 30 per 
cent. idle, the number reaching 40 per cent, by 
Dec. 31. Strikes and other factors made 1923 
one of acute depression, with launchings of only 
361,327 tons or 35 per cent. less than in 1922. Of 
the vessels under construction 55 were. steel motor 
vessels of 323,641 tons, double the number of the 
year before. ; 

The shipbuilding figures for 1918-28 are: _ 

United 


«diet during the war and so and = — 
» the principal 


from Canada, Argentina and India, (an increase of 
35 millions). Of the 6,450,000 bushels of flour 
jmported in 1923, 2,187,000 were from the United 
States, a decrease of 100 per cent. from 1913; and 


textile mills, steel and iron mills, wood working mills, YEAR. Kingdom. Total. | 
chemical factories, earthenware works, cutlery, Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 
hardware, electrical goods, leather, and all important | 1918.....----++-+-++++++* 1,800,000 447,400 
modern industrial products, which go to the ends of | 1919..2...+++---seereeees 1,741,800 7,144,500 
the earth, output by ind leaders and mechan- | 1920....--------++rrrreee 2,031,200 5,861,600 
ies acknowledged as efficient parts of a remarkably | 1921..----++-+-ererstercte 1,538,000 4,34 ,700 
complete industrial development. rel co 23 d doled foass ce bl obay eel f Pea b ere 
mpire pf 1928...0 eal sists as a oe) eee ie 5 " 
Tne, srevalling 1 et a Lu o The volume of Great Britain’s re-expo should. 


the greater part 0 the last century has been not to 
impose trade barriers on Merete et of co into 54 
re. 
Pa nce pene ae haa: eT nad by bee er and colonies (rubber from the Bast Indies and 
hich at times have even im- Malaya, wood from Australia and New ealand, 
posed import duties on goods from the mother coun- wheat from Canada and Australia, cotton from 
try. And since the World War, under the disloca- Africa and India, gold from Africa, h the world 
tion of world industry and commerce and the unset- | at large. In value Les we ps P JAR 
tlement of the fiscal affairs of the ‘Allies and their | years was: In 1920, £2 Stet ae #2 ae ak ‘ 
enemy. countries, certain preferential arrangements 919,306; in 1922, £103,777,871;\in , £118,572,-. 


‘ 694. 
have been made, and -some barriers’ have been RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. ; 
MANUFACTUR AND : The railways which had been taken over by the 
is ae Sate Government during the war were reared’ to their — 


Great Britain's strength, however, is largely in| oon, 
meet Bing. mining. and trade. Coal, cotton | The Railways Act of 1921 provided for a eolsat 


> the key industries supplying the bulk 
Se ta. The figures for the exports of these Petpe are: of operating conditions. ese f 
groups for 1922 and 1923 were: he Southern Railway Company (Group 1). 

“ EXPORTS. 1922. 1923. consisting of the London & South W tern, the 
Coal, eae. <- 5 pleted e £72,529,500 £99,835,646 London, Brighton & South Coast, the South ; 
Cotton goods.....- A cr} 186,882,805 177,330,268 Eastern, the London Chatham & Dover, and the G 
Woolen goods....---- 58,487.55: 23'643'661| South Bastern & Chatham, as the five amalga- ; 
Other textiles......--- 47,227,540 52,167,843 mated “constituent” companies that have~ ab- 4 

ct 


Tron and steel......- . 60,958 37 76, 201,990 sorbed fourteen smaller ‘subsidiary’ es 
, machin’y, &c. 65,461, 

Ganeies a ot DS)... 49,953,074 27,780,256 approximate capital of 145,000,000; 
Raw cotton imports for 1923 amounted to 3,- he Great Western Railway Company (Group ID, : 
231,464 bales of 400 pounds, of which 1,872,757 comprising the Great Western, oe Alexandr 
came from the United States. Docks and Railways, Barry, Cam Bi = i 

The new Empire Cotton Growing Corporation phe f and Taft Vale constituents, W ae ave 
in 1922 was successful in gett the contract let absorbed 28 subsidiary lines, & total eee oe ) 
for the Gezira Frrigation Dam in the Soudan, whee — mi BS gy anced iene an approximate 
py oe ated % 100,090 bales in the ecto Kassala Oo tThe London. Midland & Scottish, Ratlwoay, Com 
t ‘of the programme, any (Group Ill), composed 
ovens peeaibie ty ate Det nee of the Tr ae North Western. ‘Adidiand, Lancashire & York- 
Fa vernment, shire, y 
pecutles ey ae pes British 50,000. The Glasgow & South Western, and Highland con- 


in 
an 


ras! on “(M ‘ed and absorbing  twenty- 
? wing Association Manchester) stituents amalgama’ and a gz y 
ee ted OTe ales of its own te 1922, seven smaller companies, wie sagen! ok eee 
: jand expected to sell in 1923 225,000 bales grown of 7,790 miles and oe approximate capitalization 
od argely in Uganda, the Soudan and Nigeria. of £240,000,000; an 


ray 


ey si cael 


: Foreign Coun ries—United 


The London & North Eastern Railway Company 
Group IV), made up of the North Eastern, Great 
Aa Great Eastern, Great Northern, Hull & 
Barnsley, North British, and Great Northern of 

Scotland, seven constituents amalgamated and] 990, plus £62,000,000 donations 


absorbing twenty-six other subsidiary roads, this} paid out previous to the date when the benefit scheme 


‘group totaling about 6,590 miles of main track,| was made to include all classes of. unemployed. — 


capitalized at approximately £348,000,000. | Among the 11,750,000 work people insured against 
Grand total of mileage is 20,330 miles; and of anompiovinent in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
capitalization approximately £883,000,000. land, the proportion registered as unemployed was 
The first and last groups were in operation from | 16 1’per cent. on Jan. 1, 1922, and 12.2 per.cent. on 
Jan. 1, 1923. Consolidation was completed on Oct.| Jan}, 1923, when the total applicants for employ- 
1, 1923. The rolling stock of all lin in process} ment on the Government registers was 1,542,000, of 
of modernizing and standardization; larger and more} whieh 1,199,000 were men, 255,000 women, and &8,- 
powerful locomotives built, also larger freight cars. 000 boys and girls. On Jan. 10, 1922, the corres- 
‘New non-stop, long distance runs have been intro- ponding figures were 1,882,000, 1,440,000, 332,000 
duced and long runs speeded up. There was but| snq 110,000. 
one railway accident involving loss of life in 1923— Considerable improvement was shown in 1923. 
_ two Passengers being killed. The number decreased steadily during the first half 
For the four groups an entirely new issue of cor-| year and the year closed with the lowest figure 
_ porate securities By es the numerous previous (1,174,000 on Dec. 17) recorded since 1921. The 
ndividual issues; instead of some two hundred| jumper fell to 1,013,500 on June 23, 1924, but rose 
Separate railway stocks on the market, the Stock | ;, 1,180,000 on Sept. 22. The highest point was 


Ss p 
iachapge po, deni io est than forty 20 piace a | aaa on Sune 34 Wai, 387 Galo wks Wades 
mre annually of some £200,000 in fees, there are| $28 decrease during the first half of 1913 showed 
Bein ee ee, oe te ea eee Southern Group; | a marked advance in the first half of 1924. 

33 in che Marian Haste tor the present). ; The Unemployment Insurance Act eee Fk 
The act further provided for a periodical revision ope pay ee af ag tee era Stissae Pne 
_ of traffic charges through the Railway Rates Tri-| 12. It is administe M4 : ai eciaiiien 
_-bunal,.a permanent board of three “experienced” | 2™Mendments prolong benefit periods and in additi 
men, ‘the chairman, a lawyer, one in commercial| Provide that benefit years shall be fixed to ae 
affairs and the other in the railway business, ap-| from Oct. 15 to Oct. 15. In the year October, 192 : 
pointed for seven years. This court has already | October, 1924, benefits will be paid fa San 
reclassified merchandise into twenty-one groups. weeks and, a eae a Se bias’. he 
_ Substantial reductions in freight rates were made in| tions; for subsequent bene e D 


sae ee 


922 and passenger rates were cut to first-class 24a. 
per mile, and third-class 134d. per mile, makinz a 
uniform basis of 50 per cent. over the pre-war rates. 
The act stipulates that charges shall be levied suf- 


contributions are made. 

The rates of contribution from employers, em- 
ployed, and the state at the present time and the 
ees to pecs. annual net Jum act tgp ttt ord ine out in the first schedule of the bill are as 
equivalent to the net revenue of = owance * ; 
being made for additional pupal Suter. ane ~— PRESENT RATES. oar ge Sas 
_ Way the rate fixing powers of the bunal are legally a i 

himited. Ifa aaeplad develops, 20 per cent. goes to Men. Women. Men. Women. 
_ the companies and 80 per cent. must be applied 5 
_ under supervision of the Tribunal to betterments or | Employers..... . 10 8 6 5 

\teduced rates. Workers. ....0. 9 7 6 aw 
+ Spe ithe: cape alr ee of ahs ant pias to pive State...... ae 6% 5% 3 234 
easy and final decision to railway labor matters by a —- = \ 
, definite procedure from local srrough to national Total... 0... 253% =20% 15 114 
wages boards. There are about 75,000 railway The weekly rates for boys and girls are approxi- 
employees, The National Union of Railwaymen| mately half those for men and women respectively. 
and the Transport and General Workers Union| ‘The state contributes one-fourth of the joint conc 
decided at a joint meeting on Aug. 18, 1923, to make tribution of employers and employed, instead of 
-eommon cause against the employment of non-| one-third, as before. It is ectimated ther the 
Ree Sritisn Isles have many _canals—total mile- | St2‘e's cen mre Pet ate Sega 
ge 4,673, of which 3.641 are in England and Wales, | gad, 93134 Seutolacn crt eee 
4 in Scotland, and’848 in Ireland. fit payable from April 19, 1923, to October, 1924, 
In 1921 tonnage originating on the oe under the provisions of the bill is estimated at 
canals of the United Kingdom totaled 11,893,000 tons. | £62,500,000, assuming that the number of persons 
alt Datbor development, the United Kingdom | unemployed’ (including an allowance tor short-time 
___ has made broad strides. The improvement of the workers) may be, on the average, 1,250,000. It is 
Ee | panks Shee hee : SD which flows through estlmated that = fh Basie the defiotency, Ox the 
Tidal’ gates for. the Liverpool docks and piers are | 18 sp0 poe, URd, which will be approximately 

hot duplicated. They enable the accommodation of | following figures: October, 1923, £20,000,000; April, 
FA draught craft regardless of the stages of the 1924, £22,500,000; October, 1924, £20,700,000. 
Sapa bi tne Fiagdan. ont in eer ne Joe ar ag. borrowing power, as fixed by the 
at : aa 217,000,000, it accommodates steamers | ““°" ° » Is £30,000,000. ¥ 
up to 12, Ons. COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT DOLES. 
__BRITISH WAR STOCKS LIQUIDATED. 
The British Disposal and Liquidation Commission 
_ In charge of the disposal of surplus war supplies and | 7 2¢lament in July, 1923, that from Jan. i, 1919, to 


Sine 2, 1923, 
equipment finished its work March 31, 1924, after | Unemployment Treugt fontributions under ‘the 


a 


Employers of insured persons, . . . £42,700,000 
Insured persons............ - 36,700,000 
Mmeheyiers os ee os ee aa 25,800,000 


Government and local authorities have made, 
roughly, equal contributions. The Unemployment 
SeePeAACiscs 501% : eo Grants Committee, including schemes for 60 per 


000,000 
+ 17,500,000 


7 

21h 9 | COReeaet eae an ao 

oes ,000, chemes under the Ministry of Agriculture Ang 

ALB Oe KhS Maca wiv ahd bh 250,000 | £670,000 have been appreved. ee which Anouk 
IS BUOCRR oe ivig ts - Wit 8,290,000 | £177,750 will be repaid by the drainage authorities 


ee YEAR BEV 200,000 | or landowners concerned, the balance of £492,250. 


Tepresenting the net Government contributions, 


benefits is limited to 26 wee payable only if ; 


Y. 
,\360,831,250 par) heretofore. The amount of bene- - 


£18,500,000 on April 19, 1923, will increase to the. 


The Minister of Labor, Sir M. Barlow, informed — 


25.0" aes 


a = 


Similar schemes under the Scottish Board of Agr: j 
e 


culture amount to approximately £100,000. 
Forestry Commission had spent £200,000 by direct 
contributions. , 


‘As regards light railways, schemes costing £325,- 
000 had been approved, toward which the Govern- 
ment is providing half the capital, while local author- 
ities are also making substantial contributions. The 
total amount of credit sanctioned to May 28 under 
the Export Credits Scheme was £26,701.914. The 
total amount actually in use is £15.353,364._ The 
total amount of guarantees under the Trade Facili- 
ties Act, which the Treasury has stated its willing- 
ness to give, is £26,019,645. Considerable work 
has also been accelerated on contracts for Govern- 

. — departments with a view to providing employ- 
ment. 

Estimated rates collected for local assistance. 
1923-1924, in England and Wales, £144,000,000;, 
in Scotland, £17,591,000. Of this there was spent 
in Fngland and Wales for relief of the poor, £3,900,- 
000; in Scotland, £358,000; for education in England 
and Wales, £30,300,000; in Scotland, £4,463,000- 
on police in England and Wales, £8,700,000; in 
Scotland, £903,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


yearly means do not exceed £26 5s.; 
sum _ the oe decreases by 2s. for every £5 5s. 


25, 1921, there were 1,002.342 
the United Kingdom (353,794 to men, 648,548 to 
women). Total amount paid out in 1920-21 was 
£25,097,000. The budget estimate for 1923-24 was 
£23.200,000, and for 1924-25, £24,201,000. 

‘The estimated cost of war pensions and allowances 
in 1923-24 was £73,655,000, 
948,000. 

Compulsory insurance against loss of health and 
for the prevention and.cure of sickness is provided 
under the National Insurance Acts (1911-1921) 
under the Ministry of be: 
insured July, 1920, 15,850,000, of which 10,850,000 
were men and 5,000,000 women. 
ments for nine years 
Wales for sickness bene 


21,672 women and 23,- 
ree passage to Overseas 
dominions; 34,763 chose Austral ja; 26,560 Canada; 
12.890 New Zealand, and 5,894 South Africa. 
‘The number of births registered in 1923 was 
758,131. in aoe 780,124. The birth rate was 20.4 
r thousand. 
Pe eaths in 1923 numbered 444,768; in 1922, 486,- 
730, and in 1921, 465,629. The death rate in 1923 
; r 1,000, the lowest in recorded history. 
Infant mortality was the lowest, 69 per thousand 
births, representing a saving to the nation of 45,000 
babies. Cases of infectious diseases during ae 
ets Risaheret 344,000, a decrease of 78,000, 
another record. = 
The expectation of life at birth in Great Britain 
is now 11 years greater for males and 13 years greater 
for females than jt was ao years ago. 


Marriages tered 1922 numbered 299,360; 
in 1921, 322,852; in 1920, 379,982. Suits for divorce 
in 1923 numbe) 


The authorized strength of the police force in 
England and Wales in September, 1923, was 56,845, 


including 19,235 Metropolitan ‘Police. 


ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE. 


arm) umpered, March 31, 1923 
10.197 pe. Seer Se, total 154,231 


of. inf: 7 
‘India, 71,357; total strength for 
empire, 225,588. if 


ip the United Kingdom, 


213. 
189 AS det estimate for the army in 1923-24 
was £52,000,000; and in 1924-25, £45,01 A 
‘The navy, as adjusted to the “Washington Confer- 
ence Treaty. is shown in the following summary: 
\ Z 


Foreign Countries —United Kingdom. 
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Completed by the End of 
‘ Cass. 1921. 1922. 1924. 
Dreadnoughts.........- 39 9 
Light cruisers (incl. seven 
seaplane carriers)... .. 80 71 60 
RSGEPQ UOT c wis ci5jc = ws sities * 190° 205 267 
First-class torpedo boats. OS eae aobm Mey ac 


of an aggregate 
The Admiralty 
( i at practically ali the 
capital ships to be scrapped under the treaty had 
(See THE WORLD ALMANAC 
for 1923 for the treaty and the disie 

The House of Commons, on May 1, 1923, by a vote 
of 253 te 94, approved the Government's plan to 
establish a great naval base at Singapore at a cost of 
£11,000,000. The-Labor Government, however, 
decided to abandon the plan. jean 

The Royal Air Force was created in April, 1918, 
by the amalgamation of the army and navy wings. 
At the Close of the war, November, 1918, it was 
com dof 30.122 officers, 263,410 airmen, and 
3,300 service airplanes. On March 15, 1924, it was 
composed of 3,500 officers, 31,500 airmen and 460 
first-line airplanes (exclusive of reserve and training 
machines). The French in November, 1918, 
3,600 service machines and on March 15, 1923, 1,260, 
three-fourths of which were in France. The French 
program provides for 2,180 service planes in 1925. 
and the English home defense fleet is to number 624. 


squadrons of the 39 (of * 2 
Egypt, the Iraq and Palestine, and six in India. 
Five squadrons were allocated to naval work and 
one to the army. Of the-five service | 
home defense, one was a fighter an four. were 
bombers. In France. were 32 fighting squadrons 
and 32 bombers. | b r 

The budget estimates for the air forces were: 
1923-24, £12,011,000; and in 1924-25, £14,511,000. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges found: 
im the thirteenth century, and inextricably _in- 
tertwined in the fabric of British history, But 
there are many others in England, London, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds; 
Sheffield, and_ Bristol; 
ii Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in 
ales. +k 

‘At these fifteen universities there were in 1924, 
4,045 professors and 42,120 resident students. 
The trade with the United States, as reported 


by the United States Department of Commerce fo! 
the last three years has been as follows: ; 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. ; 
Imports, 1920-21.....--+e+-eee eters $82,452,731 
< 1921-22... S 47,055,736 
ss 1922-23 . 3.896,599 
‘ 123-24 39,484,734 
Exports, 1920-21 789,051 
«4922-2 “562, 
a PODS 04. 6 os oad acate erties ime 27,386,399 
Ireland. ae 
Imports, 1920-21....-.--+---+2+ +7400 $38.675,083 
*e POQ=- Ooo, wiairataarani tv's twee Heese 5,641,257 
s (ht ee PETE are) 18,561,360 
os TODS Oe hes ow aheteae oe aye nies Ay 16,030 .a08 
Exports, 1920-21......--2---ees sere t Ab 
Re fo Oot iA cons ae ys ity ees 27,879,868 
cS MOAIDS Videkinck aiejes 2 ate seer 27,120,629 
= AGIOS Sot cect ae Leelee 29,976,004 
Total for the United Kingdom é 
Imports, 1920-21....---++--+erttrst '$1,326,387,817 
ys VOQIA22. icc eae ee Pee ~. 843,877,523 
= HOGIIS a acals oeigeenfere = ris 823,276,368 
te 41923-2440. ewe eee needs Say Oe aA 
Export 2 teat tdhewaed HI) 270,353,653 
* FOQQ2B. 06. os be oe Bie cli... 487,126,189 
1923-24....--+-+2 eee tise» 341,756,040 


Ung attiand, St. Andrews, 


. NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Kg me (Ulster) a ies 
AREA, 5,263 square miles. : eee +7 
_ POPULATION, census of 1911, 1,250,531. Esti- 
mated, 1922, 1,284,000. - -- 
CAPITAL, Bélfast, population, estimated, 1922, 

~ 425,000. 3 ; 


Governor, The Duke of Abercorn (born, Nov. 30, 
. 1869); appointed, Dec. 11, 1922. 
Prime Minister, Sir James Craig, Bart. 
Minister of Finance, H. M. Pollock. 
Minister of Home Affairs, Sir Dawson Bates. 
Minister of Education, Marquis of Londonderry. 
Minister of Labor, J. M. Andrews. 
r nse ag of Agriculture and Commerce, BE. M. Arch- 
ale. 
Speaker, Hon. Hugh O'Neill. 
Secretary to Cabinet, Col. W. B. Spender. 
Chairman of Senate, Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
United States Consul, at Belfast, Henry P. Starrett. 
_ Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
eorner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
_ together with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
‘Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The last 
two returned two Nationalist-Sinn Fein Members of 
_ Parliament at the November, 1922, election on a . 
_ Free State platform by a majority of about 7,000. 
_ The elected members did not take their seats in the 
_ Imperial Parliament, nor have the nine elected 
_ Nationalist members to the Northern Irish Parlia- 
Ment (which is wholly Unionist without them) 
taken theirs. In area it is a little larger than Con- 
necticut. A 
A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and “contracted out’? of the newly established 
‘Irish Free State in December, 1922. The Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senute of 26, and House of Com- 
Mons of 52, both elected with power to legislate in 
local matters except such as are of Imperial concern 
or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
of Commons. : 
The bulk of the taxation is imposed and ¢ol- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
_ 4 certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
_ local exchequer; the contribution to the Imperial 
é exchequer being tentatively paid at £7,920,000 a 
. * year, The revenue in 1923-24 was £12,178,000; 
__~=s and _expenditures, £7,361,000, leaving a balance of 
 £4,817,000, of which £4,770,000 was paid to Imperial 
Government. The budget for 1924-25 was: Revenue, 
£11,032,000; and expenditures, £7,720,000. 
__ Ulster in 1922 had 410,630 acres in corn crops; 
; poree. acres producing 1,251,709 tons of potatoes; 
». 55,383 acres in other green crops; 29,117 acres in 
_ flax producing 4,699 tons; 481,710 acres producing 
* 782,557 tons of hay; and 10,379 acres producing 
fruit. There were 126,817 agricultural holdings. 
Linen and shipbuilding are the chief industries, 
both controlled in Belfast. The linen factories have 
1,000,000 spindles and 40,000 looms, employing 
85, hands, and of the product. linens to the value 
of £11,595,161 were exported in 1922. The ship- 
yards employ about 30,000 workers, with an output 
of 250,000 tons a year. 
There are 765 miles of railways. Tn 1921, there 
Sets the port of Belfast, 5,923 vessels of 2,614,784 
nnage. : . sti 
The religious census in 1911 was: Roman Catholies, 
430,161; Protestant Episcopalians, 327,076; Presby- 
terlans, 395,039; and Methodists, 45,942; of other 
professions, 52,313. ‘ 


IRISH-FREE STATE, 
(Saorstat Eireann.) 
ARBDA, 26,592. square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1911, 3,139,688. 
mated population, June 30, 1922) 3,180,000. 
Cena? cael Pe piatton, ‘ Lehi ae 1911, 
,030; estimated population: o: e istrati 
area, 1922, 427,000. Sager 
Governor General, Timothy M. Healy, K..C. 
pointed, Dec. 6, 1922. wanes 
President of the Executive Counct!, William T. 
Cosgrave (Defense). 
Minister of Home ‘airs, Kevin O'Higgins. 
Minister of Finance, Ernest Blythe. , 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, Joseph McGrath. 
Minister of Education, Prof. John MacNeill, 
Minister’ of External Affairs, Desmond Fitzgerald 
Ministers outside the Cabinet: Minister of Local 
Government, James ‘Burke. 
Minister of Agriculture, P. J. Hogan. 
Postmaster General, J. J. Walsh. 
Minister of Fisheries, Finian Lynch. 
Attorney General, John O'Byrne, Jr. 
Pi terial of Dail, Prof. Michael Hayes. 
irman of the Senate, Lord Glenavy. 


1 


Esti- 


] 
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"Secretary to Cabinet, Diarmuid O'Hagarty. 
Minster to the United States, Prof. Timothy A. — 
| United States Consuls, av Dupiin, Charies M. Hath- — 
away, Jr.; at Queenstown, John A. Gamon. — 
The Irish Free State took its place among the 
world’s commonwealths on Dec. 6, 1922, by procla- 
,Mation of King George, the swearing in of Timothy 
M. Healy as Governor General and the meeting of 
the permanent Parliament which succeeded the 
provisional regime. William T. Cosgrave was 
chosen President of the Executive Council and 
named the six Ministers and the thirty nominated 
Senators. The Union Jack was furled and the 
Irish tricolor, orange, green and white, raised over 
the Viceregal Lodge. It was. the anniversary of 
the signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. The Con- 
stitution had been adopted by the Dail on Oct. 11, 
and enacted by the Imperial Parliament on Dec 4. 2 
The last British troops, 3,000 men, under the com- t 
mand of Gen. Sir Nevil Macready. handed over the 5 
barracks and posts to the Free. State soldiers on : 
Dec. 17 and sailed from Dublin for England amid é 
scenes of the. Phe good will.” (The history of 
the events leading up to the establishment of the : 


Irish Free State may be found in the World Almanac a 

for 1923, pages 142-144. > ’ 
President Cosgrave Ived the Dail Eireann 

on Aug. 9, and the electing of a new Dail took ‘ 


Dlace on Aug. 27. With the franchise held by ali * 
men and women over twenty-one the electorate 


numbered 1,789,293 voters, whose ballots were cast , 
on system of proportional representation with this NN 
result, announced Sept. 3: + 
Votes ¢ 
PARTY. Seats. Cast. 
Governmenti)i< 625 Sts 65 415,143 $ 
Renublligan -y. cs 2c.. Sie te ee aoe Ad 286,161 , 
Lidependarts.’..2 =. eee ao. ee 15 94,291 7 
ATG. s S283 2h Lae 15 135.972 % 
GADOO Ty. Seok Ftacls Se ae ee oe 14 142,388 8 
tal’? Ce ea | 153 1,073,955 e 
At the head of a delegation, President Cosgrave 
went to Geneva, when, amid scenes of enthusiasm, 
on Sept. 10 the Irish Free State was admitted to 


membership in the League of Nations. 

The Dail Eireann convened Sept. 19, and William 
T. Cosgrave ‘was re-elected President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and named his old associates as the 
new Cabinet, relinquishing, however, the portfolio 
of Finance Minister, which he had held, to Ernest 
Blythe, formerly Minister of Government. . 

During 1924 most if not all of the political pris- 
oners were freed. 

Under Article XIT., of the Anglo-Irish treaty, pro- 
vision was made, in event of Northern Treland 
“contracting out’ of the Free State, which she did 
on Dec. 12, 1922, for the appointment of a com- 
mission “to determine, in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants so far as may be com 
patible with economical and geographical conditions, . 
the future boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
tne rest of Ireland.” Northern Ireland refused 
to appoint a member of the commission, and Par- 
liament passed an act coincidentally with the Dail 
in October, 1924, to establish the commission without 
such. action, which.is to have. Justice Richard Feet- 
ham of the South African Supreme Court’as Ghair- 
man, and the Government’ named 
oa editor an 


three 
Ulster. Two of the remaining six counties of Ulster, 


15, aie. when Rate 
candidates were elected over the two Co: ativi 
by a majority of about ‘7,000. T eo State is 


ee ee ee 


ded 1591), had in 


1922, 1, students, and the three co 
colleges of the National Universit ferro 
Dublin, Cork and Galway had 


220, 570 0 students respectively. 

riculture the chief industry. . a 1922 the 
production was: Wheat, 32,232 tons from. 34,469 
acres; oats, 573,248 tons from 813,970 acres; barley, 
151,581 tons from 167,747 acres: rye, 3.965 tons , 


Md 


I) 


"15 | ae 


ik 
Tipperary ber ‘ | sos nis lan SST 
IDPELary.. nee. ever ee 57} = «- 8 277) LOUAL. wwe ee ee eee eee 3 ri 1 
 Waterfords.....4-..-- =. 54 ; Misa i tame 
Waterford Go. Bor..... 35°331/92.23|  2°133|| Total of Ireland ....... 3,242,670|73.86|1,147,549 j 
Se ee Oe 973,805194.04 : : 


“chasing power of the agricultural community as a 


ph gw was established, and taxes separate and 
istinct 


~ necessary for the maintenance: ‘of the army and to 


_ 687,300; expenditures 846, L 
Gehett another ‘Joan of £10,000,000 was under con- 


ys 


Kingdom. nena 


te 


‘ountries— United 


= = th." = — Seay - : aa ea 
‘OF IRELAND—CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT, 1911, 
ims: Roman “Per Non-k, Tae : Roman Par Yo 
_ | Catholic|/Cent.| Catholic County. Catholic}/Cent. Catholie 
P R. CC.) Pop. Pop. |R. C.| Pov. 


i= 


154,113 
293,704 — 
65,765 


Fermanagh. 

Londonderry 
Londonderry Co. Bor... 
Monaghan...........-.- x 
Ln (a eae we 2 E 63,650 


Ses ede ase alte 690,816|43.67| 890,880 


990,045|85. 


oP rte anor 177,920}97 .64 
RS oe ee 8,159/91 .47 


£43,934,358. Of these, Great Britain took £32 
737,702 of the exports and sent £24,674,040 “OL : 
the imports. 47) eee 
"The Free State customs tariff is practically identi- _ 
cal with the British tariff. ‘ A} thle 2 
The Government announced on June 28 that it 
had entered into an agreement with the railways 
covering their claims for compensation, for damages ay 
sustained by them between July 11, 1921, and | 
March 30, 1923. Under the terms of the eg ‘ 
ment the railways agree to abandon all their rights 
to compensation under the Malicious Injuries Act 
during the period specitied. On the other hand, the Aan 
Government agrees to compensate them in accor- ; 
dance with certain broad principles which were laid 
down, for the injuries sustained. The agreement 
applied to. damaged and’ destroyed bridges, rights : 
of way, works, stations, buildings, hotels, equipment, . 
about 70,000 tenants, and requires about $120,000,-| plants, tools, stores and rolling stock, and isa step 
000: for the operation of its provisions. toward the rehabilitation of the railways. a 
The bill provides that rents accruing up to the The Free State has 2,705 miles of railways. ‘Ship- 
first gale (rent) day of 1920 shall be remitted.| ping in 1921 totals, arrivals, 210,910 vessels of 
Arrears since that date, however, shall be paid, 3,655,243 tons. wale ¥ 
preter A ah ae COE in eile paamnee ppt ty Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
ann e passage of the bill will continue that process of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to thi i 
of land. distribution which has been in .progress Mediterranean. The width of the strait, dividing — 
since 1870... Between that year ‘and the present Europe from Africa Is fourteen miles. The Rock 
about 400,000 tenants have become owners of their has been in British possession since 1713. Tt. has 
holdings “about 70,000 tenancies remain, and these been elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is 
will be converted into proprietorships by the new considered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
Ineasure. In addition, the condition of members has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its” 
of the agricultural tenant class now in possession position is of the greatest strategic importance, 
of unproductive holdings will be improved. The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and © 
The breaking up of large grazing areas will prob- 1,396 feet in height; the area is nearly 2 sauees. i 
ably result in a diminution in cattle production, miles; 4 Darrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish ~ 
ara a corresponding increase in the production of mainland. Its population, census of 1921, was 
tillage crops, poultry, and eggs Such a change in 17,690. The military establishment numbers about 
aiinicat "nethods will tend to decrease unem- 6.600 men. Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the 
ployment to increase economic stability, to raise Se han ane Comttsod ee neiae sree Gen. 
5 : . wale arles Monro, G. C. B., exere al ie gOv- 
A standard of living, and to increase the pur-| © “ental functions. The revenue for 1922 was 
£291,592 and the expenditures £276,733. In’ 
1922 there entered 4,876 vessels of 6,010,314 
tonnage. 5 
The Untted States Consul at Gibraltar is Richard 
L. Sprague. F N 
Malta, an island 17 miles long by 8 wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was annexed 
to the British Empire in 1814 following the Napo- 
Jeonic wars and has been greatly strengthened and 


British fleet. The harbor of Valletta (population 
24,189) has been improved with 4 breakwater, but 
it is not large. The area of the island is 92 square 
miles, and the total area, including the neighboring 
islands of Gozo and Comino, is 118 square, miles. 


“The Governor, at present, Gen. Sir Walter N. 
Congreve, V. C., K. C. B., has an elected Legislature 
to care for purely local affairs. The revenue of t 


from 6,142 acres; potatoes, 2,179,532 tons from 
400,982 acres; and hay, 3,843,361 tons from 2,062,- 
094 acres. Farm animals numbered in 1922: Horses, 
429,101; mules and asses, 247,267; cattle, 4,326,294; 
sheep, 3,067,473; swine, 919,449; poets, 192,298. 

The number of small holdings in Ireland, excluding 
all Ulster, in 1918 were: Not exceeding 1 acre, 
80,929; from 1 to 5 acres, 29,381; from 5 to 10 

, 37,047; from_10 to 15 acres, 34,443; from 
15 -to 30 acres, 74,476; from 30 to 50 acres, 44,227: 
total, 300,503. Holdings of above 50 acres were 
77,015, making the grand total of holdings, small 
and large, 377,518. 

The irish Free State Land Purchase Bill, put 
before the Dail, May 28, 1923, to enable the Govern- 
ment to acquire, compulsorily from landlords, jands 
Yor distribution to tenants and to nt holders 
of uneconomie tracts in congested districts, affects 


whole. 
The fiscal autonomy of the Irish Free State was 


completed on April 1, 1923- Then the collection 
of all duties from taxes was undertaken, a cusjoms 


i expenditures of £29,596,000. 
Go -over, to certain adjustments with Great Britain, 


h 
the real deficit was about £4,000,000. 
borrowed was £2,531,000. The pudget for 1923-24 


estimated reven' 
tures at £42,217,000, leaving a deficit nearly equal 
to. the £21, ,000 which had been estimated as 


rovide for property compensation claims. The 
pevenue returns were £31,614,376, and the expendi- 


, £36,346,273. To meet the 
sideration. o nt t 
Imports, 1923-24, were £45,262,852, and.exports, 


Toe Dominiow of €anava. 


(Trom data compiled by R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician.) . 
LAND AND WATER AREA, BY PROVINCES. 


ral - |T'l Land 


Ta poe 


Land. 


seacnarice aia (2 yd Wil 27) tal 


R PROVINCES. Land. + Water. |& Water. PROVENGES. Water. }& Water, : 
: ; ‘Sq. miles.\Sq. miles.|Sq. miles. ‘Sq. miles.|Sq. miles. miles 
Prinee Edward Island . a 2,184). ceeds 2,184!|/Alberta...........-:- 252, 2,360| 255, 285 
Nova Scotia. ........ *068 360] 211428 Arsh Columbia..... 353,416 2/439] 355,855 ba 
New Brunswick. . 27,911 7. 27) GST VURGES. So.0s algcs ccclse 8 06,427 649| 207,076 . 
WUE DE GS so tn. - siare ore. 2 os eget oes 706, 1834 Northwest Territories .|1, 207,926}  34,298]1,242,224 ) 
(Oboti iy CSR ais § Seppe sors 4 Femeator el Bai dc 
Man RGA ere scicieis s 3) ¢ ey 926, 48 4 251; 832 Petals See tog acscieattes 3,603,909] 125,756/3,729,665 $ 
Saskatehewan....... : 3,381 319] 251, : 4 
Re Oil ; POPULATION OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES. x 
PROVINCES. 1901. 1911. 1921: | PROVINCES. 1901. 1911. 1921. of 
prince Edward Island.| 103,259} 93,728 i $8,615] Alberta... 2... 5.0.4. 73,022] 374,295) 588,454 * 
ova Scotia... .......% ab .)74| 492,338] 523,837|| British Columbia..... 524,582 
ew Brunswick...... 331,120] 351,889| 387,876||Yukon.............. 27,21 157 
Quebec... ,. etree tanked 1,648,898 2,005,776|2,361,199|| Northwest Territories - 20,12 5988. - 
et aight ehe on Prabere gs SOT HEtY: 29608 Royal Canadian Navy..|........f....---. 485 
Manitoba. ........... s : os cS 
Backeehewan Bree cnete ars PUTO 4924331: 757, SEOUL WORRY sic. ween nae 5,371,315 7,206,643 8,788,483 
NOTE Revised figures are given for 1911 to agree with boundary changes made in 1912. 
‘The special census of the Prairie Provinces (1916) ; were single, 1,631,761 were married, 236,522 were 
So Speier pa i 3,860; Saskatchewan, 647,-| widowed, 3,731 were divorced, and 7,680 were 
$35, Alberta, 496,5: hot given. d 
es Of t the Mee iolon: in 1921 there were 4,529,945 Of the total population. in 1921 of 8,788, Aes: ¥ 
males, a £4080 538 females; population per square | 7,321,654 were of British or French origin. a 
mile, 2.44 Hersek average per square mile remain a. ak 829, ey ers the raion mein ’ 
aes yee 141 ‘47, Pe Wea arnois, Quebec. Of the males, | classes: an, 636; eee ae LOT POR , 
’ 2 (OR TPA were single, 1,698,395 were married, | Hebrew, {oe 96; Dutch, 117,814; Ukrai — 
119,708 were widowed, 3,670 ‘were divorced, and| 721; Russian, 100,064: Italian, 66,769; *Ghinces, 4 
wt 9418 were not given. Of the females, 2,378,844 | 39,587; Japanese, rex 868. 7 
1 CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 
‘eto From From From From From From 
: EE: United | United | Other | Total. YEAR United | United | Other | Total. ¥ 
Bk ul). Kingdom] States. |Co’ntries (Fiseal). [Kingdom] States. |Co’ntries " 
4 
: 
| 
39999 
. 72,887 
ee = 72,919] 20; 521 148,560 + 
%. bf we ; 188.121! 133.7101 82,1406! 354/237!! Total. .... 1,496,952'1,467,988'1,024,155'3,989,095 x. 
4 ‘igures for 1897-'8-9 cover calendar years, those | manths, ended March iscal 
for a: cover 6 months; those for 1907 cover ri year ended Mareh 31 a scomat asta tiy Ne 
7 
ad 4 FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA SINCE 1868. | -a 
HAR) _ Total Total) YEAR) Total Total), Year 3 
‘ (Fisc.)| Imports. Exports. (Fise.)} Imports. Exports. (Fisc.) a , 
eats Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. TT pater. | ' 
 1868..} 67,090,159). 52,701,7 1887..| 105,107,210] 89, 510 242 191906. . 288. 40,28 : 
1869..| 63,154,941) 56,256,573|/1888..| 100,671,628 185,466 || 1907. ; 50,225,883 / 
1870...) 66,902,074) 65,571,212//1889..) 109,098,196} 87,210,9111|1908. . 3 940,87 4 
1871.. 84,214,388) 67,483,268|/1890..] 111,682,57. 1309, 3! io08.; 288,594,19 £ 
1872... 04,955, 78,029,265)/1891..] 111,533,954 7,470,369]|1910..] 370,318,1¢' y 
1873..| 124,509,129} 85,943,935|)1892. 115,160,413) 112,154,25 Ae : 52:724,60 a 
1874..] 123,170,887} 87,356,093}| 1893. 115,170,830) 114,430,654|) 1912. . Bo2'404'er 
1875..) 117,408,568) 76,847,142}/1894. 109,070,911 15,685,569 j1913: -| 671,207,23: j 
1876..| 92,513,107 9,726,398) |1895. 100,675,891) 109,313,484/!1914..] 619,193, y 
1877..) 94,126,394) 75,141,654//1896. 105,361,161 ete 1915..| 455,955, ‘ 
1878... 90,395,851] 79,154,678]|/1897. 106,617,827| 134,457,703) 1916. . 8,201, 
1879.. 78,702,519] 70,786,669) |1898. 126,307,16 aye 29,545] 1917... 846-450 873} 1 
18 9 ‘ Hs 00,542} 86,139,703|| 1899. 49,422.41 154,880,880 apie 963,532.57 
ie i 10,488,382 97,319,818] 1900. 72,651,676) 188,287,555 --{, 919,711,70 
 1882..) 111,125,184 etre 1901. AG FT 194,509,143 1920: 1,0 281 3 
18838. 121,861,491 97,454,2 1902. 196,737,8' 209,970, 1921. .|1,240 358 882) 1 
1884..| 105,972,978 89,222,204 903. .| 225,004,809) 225,229,761) 1922. 7,804,332) * 
1885..| 99,755,775] 87,211,381||1904. .| 243/900/415| 2111055.678||1923..| 802'579'24. 
1886 95,992,137! 85,104, 383) 1908, .! 251,964,214 2 1924, 3 366.8 


‘The imports are of merchandise for home soe 
sumption. The exports include foreign as wel 
domestic produce, the total of foreign for “tose 
be $13. 412,241, In 1924 the dutiable Gagnangige y 


Merch anise exports to -U. S$—1921, $561,701, > 


936; 1922, $304,104,177; 1923, 347,721; : 2 
$441,650,861. Sarineteats bet 


in the imports was valued at $591,299 the f Merchandise imports from United Kingdom— 
at $102, 007, 773. ‘The table does not include geld ce | 1921, $213,973,562; 1922, $117,136 343: 1923, $141,- 
spas 1919) silver imports or exports. Trade| 287 pr Ra $153, 618 eae ‘ 
ree pues. Ton a sient. ip to ee singh rs im Ise ex i 1935.9 —1921, 
$3142 1; 192 "S500, 303, nies 192: $379 918,- 
176,820, ty $515,958,196; Yoo3:; 40. : v tos id che 
He AR 8 3s. 917,432; | 526; '19 NY $361,197,041. 


-ALUE OF u Ss GANkk Seana isis % TRADE (STATED IN DOLL ARS). FISCAL YEARS. 


ot) Expo YT /LeAmmports) Exporte 
kg ees Imports _ | exports \ Imports ; Exports I 
ae [ero mU. S| to U.S | es From U. 8. tov. 8. - |wrom U- 8. toh 
“ 1907....- 155,943, 029 79,021,480 1918. ~. 441, 141,502|167, 110,382 1918. Raye: 
© 1908..... 0,652, 8331113°520.500|| 1914... . .|410,786,091|200,459,373||1920..... “\Bosrouersi7 46 4ai-745, 050 3 
~ > 1909... 780.0 6,550| $2,604,357 || 1915..... 423/616,927|215,409,326|| 1921... ..|788,979,532 520,491,073 
1910... 253301809 148,150,77S}/1916..... 398,693,720]320,225,080||1522 5,418,732|307,984,319 
~ Ygtl..... 284,934,739]119,396,801|}1917..... 677,631,616|486,870,690| 1923... .. |658,109,766|411,263,350 


pt) ee 356,354,478 |120 534.6341] 1918... .. 791,406,125|441, 390,920|,1924 ; 601,583,126 417, 256,952 
_ Figures for 1907 cover nine mouths. 


ASSETS AND NET DEBT OF CANADA. 


oo Deb EAR (Fiscal) ) Total Assets.) Net Debt. _ 
YEAR (Fiscal.) Total Assets. Net Debt. YEAR (Fiscal.) Total Assets. Net Debt. 
$261,606,989 

260,867,719 see 

peas bad! 615,156,171 

042, 879,186,298 

263,671,860 1,191,884,063 

277,960,860 1,812,584,819 

3,930,279 '248,868,624 

336,268,546 2,340,878,984 

340,042,052 , 2,422,135,802 

339,919,461 2,453,776,869 

314,301,625] 1924....-......--- | 401,827,195 | 2, 7417.783,257 


Canadian Cawetanient Revenues (Consolidated (1920), os ceyereaiare tet) (1928) oF $2, en 586,736; 51922), 
6.111. ‘Capital 


— Account) (1920), $349,746,335; (1921), $434,- ae alae ahs ce Jre ae here siz i 
886,537; (1922). $381,952. ; : 20), ,617,120; ds 9,096,339; 
(1934), 8396, ia cy 952,387; (1923). $394,614,900; | Cj929), $125,456,485; (1923), $124,373,293. Asse a 
Patan (Gow (1920)’ $3,064,133,843; (1921), $2,841, 720, tb: (1922), 
: ened an vernment ane? tures (Con- | $2.638,776,483; (1923), $2.643,77 73,986. Liabilities - 
solidated Fund Acocrait) (1920), $303,843.930; Ge. (1920), $2,784.068,698; (1921), 8. 226 454, 190; (1922) ’ 
s $361.118,145; (1922), $347.560,691; (1923), $332,- | $2,364, 823,657; (1923) $2, 430,5 mM 
293, 732; (1924), $324,813,190. Life Insurance in fore anada, (1920), 
Post Office and Dominion Goyernment Sav- | $2, 580,100,007; _ (1921), $2, 934, 943, 848; (1922). 
ings Banks Doocsien see March 30, (1920), $42,- | $3,171,388,996; (1923), $3 < 433, 489,876. 
334, rate Qyg21) 160,808; (1922), $34,666,834; | Fir é Insurance at in Canada (1920), $5,- 
(1923), $31, 7D ion: i924), $33,209,638. 969, $72,278: (1921), $6, 020, 513,832; Gos, $6,348. 
a anagian. Chartered 3anks—Total on deposit, | 637,436; (1923). $6,713, 750, 805. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF CANADA'S REVENUES. 


Pub. Works : 
YEAR (Fiscal). Customs. Excise. Post (nel. R’ys | Dominion 
Office. and Canals.)} Lands. 
| ieee SE Ea 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
12,958,708 4,652,325 6,972,21 443,023 
5,125,373 7,395,377 | 1,292,301 
1906. = - 5,933,343 8,310,267 | 1,668,162 
aren mc) months) , < om dacaomrs| (sour ere 11,805,413 5,061,728 6,839,586 | 1,443,632 
Wieser coe ocWlse Bee 7,200,276 | 15,782,152 7,107,887 9,973,523 | 1,883,620 
1909. ere Tet 47,088,444 | 14,937,768 7,401,624 9,362,272 | 2,153,255 
1910..... Pee de acideitees AT Oert OT OBL 15,253,353 7,958,548 | 10,114,990 2,886,000 
TOTL Ecc ceee een cee Wh CALE 16,869.837 9,146,952 | 10,818,834 3,108,736 
te “| 85,051,872 | 19,261,662 10,492,394 | 11,651,947 3,775,857 
12,051,729 | 13.158,078 3,402,027 
12'954,530 | 14,197,053 3,036,030 
13,046,665 | 12,953,487 2,859,715 
18,858,690 | 19,296,418 2,299,550 
20,902,384 | 24,440,840 4,055,662 
217345,394 | 27,971,098 4,443,758 
21'603,542 | 38,751,870 3,539,927 
24,471,709 i 4,622,592 
26,706,198 3,955,326 
26,402,299 1,294,572 | 2,799,450 
29,016,771 27347,715 | 394,614,900 
28,865,374 1,400,1 281,7' 396, 837,682 


tax revenue (1918), $25,379, aa Baro; 386, Active assets only. In pein be hanes the net, debt debt 
Ee ah SSE cm i tof eat, SLO Te Se Tees was oe 

+ H as non- e; 
$3 ce : ducted; and for 1922, $491,892,667. é 


: CAN ADIAN RAILWAY, STATISTICS. ; , 
# rs ”__ Gross Operating — 
ut YEAR (Fiscal). bite Capital. | Passengers.| Freight. caret oO el te 
¥ ee eee ne po ee i | —$—$—<—$— $— _———— 
- Miles. Dollars. Number. | Short Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
z YOIO G5 sioea/scecciawiees 31,386 1,410,297,687 35,894,575 74,482,866 173,956,217 120,305,440. 
vill bt?) b Ie oc 32,511 1,528,689,201 37,097,718 79,8 7,282 188,733,494 131,034,785 
POID i aelomepolsic satis cei 34,582 1,588,937,526 41,124,181 | °89, 444.331 219,403,753 180,726,540 | 
13. 38,210 1,531,830,692 46,203,765 | 106, 992,710 256,702,703 182,011,690- 
> it 1,808, 761 46,702,280 | 106, 393, 989 | 243,083,539 178,975,259 
eg 1,875,810,888 49,322,035 87,2 1833 199,843,072 | 147,73 0! 
2% 1,893,877,819 43,503,459 109,659,088 261,888,654 180,542,259 
- 1,985,119,991 48,106,530 121,916,272 0,771,47 222,890,637 
me 1,999, 494 | 4 8,638 | 127,543,68 330,220,150 955,436. 
2,009,209,510 43,754,194 116,699,572 | 38 (976,901 | 341, ,509 
J 2,036,165,606 (940,456 | 111, 87,78 468,598,36 376,789,093 
2,170,030,128 51,318,422 127,429,15 492,101, 478,248, 
' 2,164,687,636 46.793, 251 |. 103, ae Ate 458,008,891 | 422,58 2 | 
2, 1277,131 | 44, 20 |. 108,530, 440,687,127 | 393,927, 406 
3,264,674,038 44, 834; 337 | 118,289, "aba 478,338,046 | 413, 862, 818. 


eat the Canadian Pacific Railway in| nationalization, included. the Canadian National 
. The other principal railways Rae Railway System, which has a trackage Soe of ( 
ce of foe, government policy of | 25,816 miles. a 


_PROyIN CES. 


3..| No. 


CANADIAN COMMERICAL Fal aches 


~]MANUPA CTURING. 
SS 
Liabilities. 


9543 if: vs 683 | 259 a: 170.956 
Ontario... ... -.- 844) 11,954,270 L174, 470,92 
( pe Pre Ba acattbera 171| 19,755,477 | 30,969,750 | 332] 17,481,324 
British Columbia. 162} 1,935,345 2,820,09 60 ,955,341 
Nova tia... 146 16,723 2,110,356 25 793,32 
Newfoundland, . 50| 1,352,979 3,956,685 7 39, 
Manitoba..?.... 82 272,052 5,021,200 58] 2,026,589 4 
j New Brunswick. . 55 532,616 612, 8 127,388 i 
7 ‘Prince Haw. Isl’d. 20 102,700 404,630 1 18,000 : 6 ‘ 
Bet ovnAlbébta.:.::'... 165} 4,642,368 3, 684, 460 25 806,623 ;. 
Saskatchewan.. 252! 1,668,665 2:056,142 17 72,311 230] 1,966,035 5 17,796 =f 
 Potal 896. 12,656,837 | 17,169,683 | 590] 5,692,977 | 1,503] 11,381,482 | 25 95,224 ‘ 
Fo f Fi a 10,574,529 | -14,157/498 | 459] 3,659,135 | 1,315] 9,931,806 | 35 566,557 2 
a 7,692,094 9,821,323 | 303] 2,229,085: 964) 7,412,240 | 33 Ai] 
i 7,674,673 | 10,658,675 | 318] 4,594,153 950} 5,953,138 | 19 111,484 
ME 8,202,898 | 11,613,208 | 308] 3,201,665 | 1,010] 7,252,340 | 37 1,159,203 
ci 7,686,823 | 10,811,671 | 289} 3,595,095 | 1,029] 6,845,329 | 23 71,247 » 
fins 7,772,418 ,934,7 209) . 3,247,723 874} 6,221,017 | 18 466,037 ‘ 
“ 4,872,422 7,552,724 | 227] 3,043,298 725} 4,243,548 | 26 265,933 F 
, at 8,558,875 | 11,394,117 | 307] 4,138,908 914| 6,577,783 | 25 679,421 + 
peas 6,882,005 9°854.659 | 289] 37129/262 | 1,039 6,552,821 | 19 172,576. \ 
ke 6,499,052 9,085,773 | 293) 3,482,511 863] 5,145,142 |-28 458,120 
St iss 6,443,227 | 13,221,250 | 393] 6,667,452 847] 5,750,651 | 38 797,156 5 
%, 12'008;113 | 14:931:790 | 462} 5,967:498°] 1,171] 81242:436 P43 712,856 
Ss 10,318,571 | 12'982'800 | 354] 3.933.938 | 1,059 7,867,28 29 1,181,576 a 
iy ye 14,514,650 | 292} 7,030,227 947; 6,943,579 | 23 540,85: 
ag 4 604 | 13,491,196 | 321} 4,760,016 986) 7,606,891 5 1 2289 = 
8,783,309 | 12,316,936 | 323) 4,556,615 975] 6,906,665 | 59 3, . 
"s 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 | 452] 6,792,763 | 1,216) 8,681,419 | 51 1,505,224 
i bs 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 | 614} 11,063,191 | 2,164) 18,677,935 |320 5,303,968 : 
’ w 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 | 655) 13,877,414 | 1,888] 21,696,890 |318 5,558,017 
of a 19,670,5: 25,069,534 | 363} 8,796,646 | 1,237} 12,290,368 | 85 3,982,520 
cd sh 13,051,900 | 18,214,465 | 261] 7,455,094 777} «8,417,239 | 59 2,369,132 
: Vee) 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 | 232] 8,248,807 590 .142.397 | 51 1,111,273 4 
\ ye 10,741,441 | 16,256,441 | 213] 10,234.477 494] 4,475,623 | 48 1,546,154 q 
mt ae 18,569,516 | 26,494:301 | 255} 15,871,216 77 »704,505 | 52 2,918,580 ; 
Re 67,158,397 | 73,299,111 | 559} 33,976,790 | 1,739} 29,886,569 |153 9,435,752 ¢. 
Wy 63,097,789. | 78,068,959 | 857 39,080,791 | 2,717] 33,004,203 }121 5,983,965 : 
/ Si 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 | 7921 31,791,332 | 2.319] 31,339,763 1136 2,679,287 
\ TOTAL NUMBER AND LIABILITIES OF CANADIAN FAILURES FROM 1872 TO 1895. f 
2%, Lyaas. No, )Liabilities,;| Year. | No. |Liabilities.;( Yar. No; Liabilities.|| YEAR. | No, Liabilities BA 
Dollars. Doila Dellars 
1895... - {1,891 iB $03, 989 1889... .|1,777)14,713,223 1883. . -|1,384/15,949, "361 1,892}25,523,903 ( 
4... .}1,863 17,710,215]| 1888. 1,677 787| 8.587.657 1,728/25,417,991 i 
—s- 898... .11,344]12,689, 7941] 1887... .)1,252 635] 5,751/207 1,968) 28,843, 967 t 
; vee . 11,688} 1 netaed 1886... .|1,2 907| 7,988,077||1 966) 7,696,765 1 
} 1891... .]1,889]17,100. 1885... .}1,32 1,902/29,347,93 994) 12,334,192 ‘ 
Li a0. 5 H847 18, 289! $38 1884... 11,382 -11,697123, 908,67 726! 6,454,525 , 
CANADA'S PIG IRON PRODUCTION. - 
ova Scotia. Quebee. Ontario, Totals. t 
Dollars. Tons. Dotlars. Tons. Dottars. Tons. Dollars. Pa 
2 85,25 447,273} 6,956,923} 800,797 | 11,245,622 q 
17,282 526,635] 7,606,939 917,535 12;307,12 
cepts aay Chats bier na 589,593) 8,176,089] 1,014,587] 14,550/990 
MEISE Fr ey SRSA 48, 9,338,992} 1,128,967] 16,540,012 
DeMatteis aie in dae ag 556,112] 7,051, 83,164] 10,002,851 
'. 2,847 REE Raha tres ioral sh Rap 6,129,972 913,775] 11,374,19 
7,050,825 OF cM af 8) fo) igs lp 699,202] 9,700,07: 1,169,257] 16,750,898 
BP SOR RSE «ies wiry abe dae ey sions 698,333] 14,638,726] 1,170,480. 25,025,960 
10,451,400 419,521 772,232) 22,624,250] 1,195,551 a3'ta Rta 
141,641 331,797 24, abd oend 1 917,346) 24,577,538 
; 748,881] 22,252,062] 1,090,318 78 8,253 
6 . 520,154] 11,800.355 690,341] 15, Tees 
aia Gl ee ee vi 8,819, 
ihe Dei eC eno 15 21,355,5 
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Dollars. }Ozs. Fine ~ 


45,018) |1902 ..-|21,336,667 Fomclet zi see .|16,598,923] 802.973 
5} | 1903. . 590} 911.539 : -|15,983,007 773,178 
47,243} |1904 796,374 18,977,901] 918,056 
54,600) | 1905 684,951 19,234,976] 930,492 
8, 1906 556,415 15,272,992) 738,831 
||1907 405,517 63,689} 699, 
1908... 476,112 15,850,423] .766,764 
386}|1909 453,865] 1920 1 8 4 
i ees heen reser emmeeeel Recncl ESe 
1901.. wo .124; 128, 503 1,167,2161/1912..- 611,885|!1923, Unrev’d'25, ,294,076'1, 1223; oo 


‘The gold production, 1862-1875, is valued at about $39,000,000. 
GOLD PRODUCTION, BY PROVINCES. 


Nova British Yukon é 
Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Alberta. | Columbia. | Territory. ‘Total. 
$163,891 $2,565 $63,849 $1,850 | $5,403,318 $4,570,362 | $10,205, 335 
160,854 12,672 42,625 207 4,930,145 4.634,574 9, 781 pe 
90,638 13,270 1,788,596 1,509 5,205,485 49,296 
44,935 14,491 4,543,690 |......--- 6,149,027 4 
60,031 26,708 5,545,509 992 5,224,393 
137,180 22,720 8,404,693 4,026 5,651,184 8 
94,305 21,375 | 10,180,485 1,695 | 4,540,216 9 4,976 
45,685 31,235 $749,581 fo. on See 2,764,693 672,703 
24,310 40,083 2.516,299 558 3,624,476 8,3 
17,571 30,388 | 10,454,553 500 3,457,406 5,039 15,850,423 
16,013 22,164 | 13,112,555 |....--... 2,896,577 
E 9,075 13,127 | 14,640,062 1,013 3,117,147 8 
1922. va Pa eee 20,678,862 }.-...---- 4,286,718 1 
1923 (Unrevised)... 8,186 13,106 | 20,079,317 [....----- 3,952,041 29) 
Nora—Totals include small yearly productions from Manitoba. : ah: 
CANADA'S SILVER PRODUCTION. 4 
YEAR. Ounces. | YEAR. Ounces. . YEAR. Ounces, _ 
1889.....--- 383,318 -catd Mis sactasonh te 4,452,333 1907... 25,459,741 
4890... 2... + 400,687)|1899 3) 411,644}/1908. 22,221,274 
1 ee 414,523 4'468,225| 1909. 21,383,979 
NOU Gadd sans 310,651 16,020,697 
TRO eae os = ee Ee 13,330,357 
"USBE lees 2 ws 847,697 13,543,198 — 
ASOD. os -% << 1,578,275 13.0 t Ee in 
1896......-- 3,205,3 17,754,706 
TROT oo 2 5,558,456)11906 : 


The production, in-ounces, by provinces, in 1523, | Columbia, 5, 964, 095; 
inciuded Ontario, 10,285,247; Quebec, 29,563; British | 782. ‘ 


CANADIAN COPPER PRODUCTION. 
YEAR. Pounds. YEAR, Pounds. YEAR. Pounds. YEAR. Pounds. - 
1908. 63,561,809]|1916..... --| 117, 150,028 


efi wrens 6,013,671||1899...-..-| 19, 078,475 “e . 
1891 18,937.138]|1909. .| 52, 493,863||1917....--- 109, 227-333 


9,529,401}|1900 
2 918.......| 118,769.43 
19), ov. es 7 "03/381 
1920......-| 81,600,691 
1921......- 47,620,820 
ticta etme 42,879,818 


1922 879, 
1923, Unrev. 87,942,458 ; 


6 517,937| 13,655, 381 
308,657 20,492,597 
32:9 64] 29,035,498 
0,280| 33,732,112 — 

92, 307" "293| 37,002,917 — 


44,544'883| 17,817,953 
61,335,706] 24,534,282 
4 ,293,060 Pah e 
y 7,597,123 8,993 . 
,094, ee 1933, Unr'd b "453,843 is, 338, "077 
J 5,025,903 "1° 1).49:676, 7172 : 
LEAD, IRON ORE, AND ZINC ORE PRODUCTION. 
YEAR. Lead. Iron Ore Shipments. zinc Production. ~ 
Pounds. Doliars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. 
TGOS: 2 aia’ oreo cies oc ene l 43,195,733 1,814,221 238,082 | 568,189 |..++++eeers 
Seok nner Sagres | Seu | aewis | sites 
Ber er, ee 33 969 eee 210,344 322,319 
763, 7097, , * 
3or 69 3 1,754,705 307,634 629,843 J. cceccceenefeneccewass 
36,337,765 1,627,568 44,8; WOAL [even ecccene |e esiegemme? 
46,316,45 2,593,721 398,112 TIAALT Jocceceserce|e sg aoreras 
41,497,615 3,532,692 275,176 715,107 
32,576,281 ,628,020 215,302 261 
OF A 3398,002 4,754,315 211,608 885,893 
salem 43,827,699 3,053,037 195,970 686,386 
Vise ptalalg’si shod: 35,953,717 3,214,262. 127,826 510,525 
“Gee 9s307 171 oi 742 Is 230,16 
1922. a has aio : i; ae 17,971 56,99: 28,145 wen 
(1923 (Unrevised). 5 14 
” The 1918 figures are t : 


nm 


cords, _| V 


POR oe a unriee 30. 255, 367||S: 
ORtaes eyo ens Uses real 3 ives 50 ee ,035 Balsam Fir: 
New Brunswick....., a Bg00'537 

Se 51,281 416,399 "838, gang Be lar . 
292, 434 3, 617, eee % 325, 1s Jack : Pine. 


1527561] 1 1907. ase 
36 q 
85,407| 1 048047 | 


Nova Scotia . 
British Columbia. . 


Manitoba....... f : q 
SU Lo NE as 1 Gai Hata Gag Tl aoe... eA) sO é 
ae 1923 the capital invested in the Canadian wood | ber of concerns, 110; number of employees, 29,179; 2 
Ser paper industry was $417,611,678, value of | 1923 wage total, $38: 305,157; value’ of pulp ‘and 
1938 output of pulp and papel, $226,491,692; num-| paper exports, $140,798,453. % 
CROP YIELDS OF CANADA. , i 
_ YAR (Calendar). . “Wheat. ; J Oats. 
: Acres. Bushels. Doliars. Acres. Bushe Dollars. 
2,701,246 42,223,372 | Not taken. 3,961,348 83, 428, "S02 Not taken. 
4,224,542 55,572,368 | Not taken. £38 ,655 | 151,497, ‘Tor Not taken. 
8,864,752 | 132 Ogee 082 ewe: 816,825 "652,015 | 243,506,292 86,796,130 
11;100:673 | 230,924;000 3,000, Et yg | 365,179,000 | 132,949, 
10,996,700 | 224:159:000 13809 i 9,966, 391,629, 126,304,000 
11,015,000 | 231,717,000 | 156,462, 10,434,000 | 404,669, 128,893,000 
: 10,293,900 61,280,000 | 196,418, 10,061, 313,078,000 | 151,811,000 
* 15,109,415 | 393:542'600 | 356,816,900 1,555,681 aiaees ane 171,009, 100. 
f 15,369,709 | 262,781,000 | 344,096,400 0,996,487 | 410,211,000 | 210,957,500 : 
14,755,850 | 233!742,850 | 453,038,600 13,313,400 | 403,009,800 | 277,065,300 - 
17,353,902 { 189,075,350 ie 677,700 14,790,336 | 426,312,500 | 331,357,400 
19,125,968 | 193,260,400 7,722,000 14,952,114 | 394,387,000 | 317,097,000 


b 94 9 
22,422,693 | 399,786,400 | 339,419,000 14,541,229 | 491,239,000 | 185,455,000 
22,671,864 | 474,199,000 316, 934,700 14:387, 807 563,997,500 | 184, 857, 400 ; 
Corn for Husking. Barley. ~~ "Rye. 


Acres, Rule Dollars. Acres. 


ushels. Dollars. Acres. 4 Bushels. Dollars. 
SRE 10,711,380}/Not taken son 464 iF 222,795|Not taken}.........] 1,341, Not taken 
+ 1360,758 |25,875,919|Not taken 1,800 |22'224'366|Not taken 176,679} 2,316,793] Not taken 
; 334: "223 /14,329°215| 5,774,039/1, 380" 611 128,846,425 |14,653,697} 114,741] 1,542,694] 1,037,899 
; “}go81 1875|19, 185,000|12/357,000 115211694 |44.415,000 |24. 704,000} 131,240} 2,492 1,899,700 
190|16,949,700110;540;700) 1,581'300 |49/398,000 22'354,000| 127,000] 2'428'000 1,755,000 ~ 
378140 16,772,600}10,784,300]1,613,000|48,319,000120;,144/000 119,300] 2,300, 1,524,01 
256,000 113,924,000] 9,808, 495,600 36,201,000 /21,557,000} 111,280] 2,016, 1,679,3! z 
253,300 }14,368,000 10,243,000) 1,718,432 }54,017,100}27,985,000} 121,677) 2,486,: 1,921,900 
173,000 ert 000] 6,747, 802, 42,770,000 |35,024,000| 148,404] 2,876, 3,196,0 
917 234/339| 7,762,700|14,307,20012,392,200 55,057,750 |59, 4,400 ll, 3,857,200} 6,267, 
918 +. ./250,000}14,214,200|24,902'800.3'153.711 77,287,240 77,378,670] 555,294] 8,504, 12,728,600 
1919.......|264,607/16,940,500 22,080, 645,509 [56,389,400 169, eal. Bae ert 10,207, 14,240, 
++e+++-|291,650/14,334,800/16,593,400) 2,551,919 163,310,550 [52,821 9,654 |11,306, 15,085,650 
296,866 |14,904,000|12,317,000| 2,795,665 159.709, 100|28°254,150| 1 Rey 1498 [211455 15,399,300 $ 
1}318,397 {13,798,000 |11,509;700)|2' 599,520 rhe 4 $3,335,300 2)105,367 |32,373, 703, 
193 317,729 113.608, 000 12'466,000|2)784'571\76, +570, 700} 1 448, 142 23, 231, 


Other 1923 agricultural yields—Beans, 1,041, 700 weleed 452 280.008 bushels of wheat, 391, ,756,000 
bushels; buckwheat, 9,743,700 bushels; mixed bushels of oats, 59,778,200 bushels of barley, and 


grains, 29,750,500 ‘bushels; flaxseed, 7,139,500 | 744,800 bushels of flak. 4 
bushels; hay and clover, 14,844,900 tons; potatoes, 91 apagian grain crperta th the eat, “aeeRanaT 
_ 55,497,000 ewt.; peas, 2,898,200 bushels. ~ oat, 23,348,6) : 


ett 


98; Ree 1,492; rye, 6, 
: Of the 1923 Canadian grain crop the three Prairie 235,687; 
> Sayitas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, corn, 19,745 mi Bao buekwhest, 38h, ants 
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CANADA, DOMINION oF 


_ AREA, 3,729,665 square miles (see tabtes). , Ministers Without agra Ewen Sinclair, 
PORGLATION, census of 1921, 8,788,483 (see' Raoul Dandurand, H. G. McGiy 
tal 


peo 


Unired St tes Consuls General, at ok " nt., John » 
CAPITAL, . Ottawa; population, 1921, 107,843: Foster; at, Montreal, “gues Al me. : Halstead: ; 
ther cities, Montreal "po population 1921, 618,506; sy Hall fax, H. ent 
Toronto, 521, 179,087; Vancouver, | Man John G. Ethart (Cys al fVyanco ae mn pee 3 
17.24 ese we oH “Quelier, datos; Ha | ®. Ingram. fons ary, ayy ‘Soe 
68,372; Victoria, Edmonton, 58,821;| GC. Rest; al Sampbelltown B, Carlton 
ro algary, 63.305. Panton bo .959; St. John, ATE. Woodward: at I ernie, B. oN ‘Norton F. eran nd; 
Governar General~-Genor Lord Byng of V at Fort William and} Port areaus Ont : 
B.. G. C. M. G., - appointed by’ RY chs | Slater: at Hamilton, Ont., ‘Rich Wi pie & 4 
Ba Groen ae: 3 Bie eal Merve ree ge 
loncton, N. B., 
, Prine pew L. Mackenzie King (Foreign Ber le M. Ros musen; at Prince Rupert Bo 5 
; miagae of National_Defense—B. M. Macdonald. Be A. : aketield; at Quebec “Haldeman 5 
"Postmaster General—Ohatles Murphy. Riviere due Lone » Seek, Pa Mini oa -@ 
se Railways and Canals—George Perry ayaa, N B., vacant; at St. Stephen, vacant; a 
Minister of Justice—Ernest Lapointe, ra Bh see at Sault Ste. heat. yen at ; 
Minister of Immigration, etc. cade A. Robb. at onte Spear ot at . rae Felix Cole A 
Sib 2 ea ore ec ae Se 
mister of Trade and Commerce—Th k ; 
Minister of Customs—Jacques Bureau. mas 4 Vacant; at Yarmouth, N.8., Gilbert R. Willson. * g 
Mie fete eM. 5 cat. | tie pwn ot Conia 3 om eri 
Se of State—Arthur Bliss. Co @ Arctic Ocean; on ’ 
‘inister of Finance—William Blevent Fiel pin Nit pms ne Mh 


ding. tlantio; 
‘nister of Soldiers’ Ciwil Re-establishiment and Atlantic; on the south, the St. Lawrence and the 


United States; and, on the west, Alask id th 
Minister of Health—Henri Severin Beland. ASK@ aAd tho | 
Ae AP Ro Fens cowan | Une’ te Bante anh ae aS 
eS—! ar! 
‘Anister of Public Works——Dr. J. H. King. <a . miles along the north of the Unit Suu an ‘ 


| States, an uniqne 
example of non-fortification for more than 100 years, 


ae 


Sores General—B. J. McMurray. 
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aw , : ey 
4 r A ‘ y. : be 
Paee | ao eign Countries— Canada. 
Sanada has a very varied topography—mountains | Meat exports in 1923 : 
Rae iee ens epee te tamer (in ise artoaee ee 


north of Lake Superior, the open lands of Ontario, 
the rocky Laurentian district in Quebec, with the 
fertile Eastern Townships to the south of it, and 
then. plains sloping down to sea level in the East. 
The mountains of New England extend north into 
Canada, where they attain to practically the same 
heights as in the United States. 
~The once common misconception that Canada is 
almost <Arctic has been almost dispelled. The 
climate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean daily 
temperature was, in 1921, 49.40° at Victoria; 34.8° 
at Winnipeg; 44.4° at Toronto; 40.4° at Fredericton: 
and 44.1° Fahrenheit at Yarmouth. These figures 
show only slight variations from West to East, but 
the extremes are much greater in the prairie and 
eastern provinces than in British Columbia. 
: The St. Lawrence River, for many miles the 
: boundary between Canada and the United States, 
is navigable to ocean-going vessels as far as Mont- 
real, which is, by virtue of its Great Lakes connec- 
tions and its proximity to London and Liverpool, 
the greatest grain exporting harbor on the continent. 
Montreal exported 60,342,395 bushels of wheat in 
the year ended March 31, 1924. F 
Montreal has deep-draught berths capable of 
accommodating 100 modern ocean steamships 
simultaneously; four large fireproof elevators, with 
@ conveyer system to twenty-six steamship berths, 
at which nineteen vessels can be loaded with grain 
; at the same time; twenty-four fireproof cold-storage 
- warehouses; sixty miles of harbor railway tracks, and 
: a@ total wharfage of 8.56 miles. There were 1,117 
‘= arrivals and departures of ocean-going ships in 
1923, representing a net tonnage of 3,726,740. 
Of the other great rivers, the Mackenzie, flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean, has a length of 2,525 miles, 
The rivers of Canada 


as against approximately 28,000,000 in the United 
eapacity of hydro- 
3,227,414 horse power. 


a 


miles. 
natural resources of 
+hrough ten major divisions of the department, in- 
eluding the Dominion Lands Branch, Forest Service, 


ice, 
Geodetic, 
servatories, 


ether. 
iSfative units. In addition to the direct management 


of the Federally-controlled territories and resources, 
. the several 
4 necessary facilities for broad national co-operative 
action, where such is required 
ficient development and conservation of the 
} Dominion’s natural assets. 
are 04. square miles land area in 
Canada, of which, it is estimated, 400,000 square 
miles are capable of yielding merchantable timber. 
‘An equal area has been burned over and is only now 
growing up to merchantable size again. Forest 
resources were estimated in 1922 at 482,076 million 
board feet of saw material, and 1,280 million cords of 
rests are in the areas of 
in the West the heavy 


7,029,212. 

acres of arable land onl 

field oo in 1923. Agri- 
$7,365,013,000 of the total 

“Dominion and occupies between 

The net value 


-_—-Ganada ranks second 
countries of the world, and was 


rt country in the crop 
} ope In 1923 the Canadian production was 474 
-_ million_bus: 


is, 46 cent. of 
the United States. nee 90 per cent. of the Canadian 


‘Degiaa ned 


Fine fruits are 
Columbia and in 
, In Nova 
P ' uct exports during 1923 were: Butter, 

- aaa aTe Breen gee Cheese, 116,202,000 - uunds 
Cary er to the United: as ae owdered milk, 
nds;, © ed- , 25 a 
86,000 ved cream, 26,908,000 pounds: fresh milk, 
,016.000 pounds. looses 


amounted to 4,963,996 pelts valued at $16,761,567. 


The production of furs for the 1922-23 season 


There were 979 fox farms in 1922. 

Canadian fisheries are an immensely valuable 
resource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
most desirable species, salmon, cod, trout and white- 
fish, and the extent of the fisheries is very great, 
The value of the catch for 1922 was $41,800,210. — 

The importance of Canada’s mineral production 
has been sufficiently shown in the foregoing tables. 
Manufactures have increased greatly, both be- 
cause more Canadian firms are operating and 
because American firms have set up branches in> 
Canada. The latter movement has been encour- 
aged by the desire to sell in the Canadian market 
free of duty and to enjoy tariff preferences through- 
out the British Empire. The industrial census of 
1922 shows that there were 22,184 manufacturing 
establishments in Canada, with a capital of $3,125,- 
772,761, employing 74,884 persons and paying 
$133,850,436 in wages and salaries. The value of 
the materials used was $1,280,527,079, and the value 
of the product, $2,439,843,766. ‘ ei: 
The production of motor vehicles during 1923 
was 147,582, valued at $97,369,814. The number 
in 1922, was 101,007. Canada imported from the 
United States in 1923 11,104 passenger cars and 
2,092 trucks. Rr 
Can: Ja is the second best ee market ($610,- 
374,865 in the calendar year 1923) for American 
produce and manufactures and has the highest per — 
capita consumption of American goods: it is also — 
the chief source of supplies for the United States, 
sending over the border $422,041,789 worth of — 

‘oods in 1923. The Unted Kingdom is Cosa : 

: oocprate taking $436,475,790 worth of goods. mt 
pn 1923. 4 

At the beginning of 1924 foreign investments in 
Canada exceeded $4,500,000,000, of which the United — 
States held more than 50 per cent. Recent statistics 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics gave 
the total foreign investments in 1915 as $2,420,000,- 
000 and in 1923 they were $4,640,000,000. Of these 
the United States accounted for about $420,000,- 
000 and the United Kingdom $1,860,000,000 in i 
1915, while in 1923 the United States investments — Xy 
had increased to $2,425,000,000 and the British to — 
$1,890,000,0U0. Approximately 15 per cent. of all — 
‘American foreign investments are in Canada, It is 
estimated that United States capital now owns 
about one-third of the mines, large portions of the 
timber and water wer, one-third of municipal, 
provincial and Dominion bonds and debentures, and adr 
@ great and increasing share in Dominion manufac- 
tures. There are adout 1,000 branch factories from ~ 
the United States now operating in Canada. = 

Canada has considerable shipping on both ocean 
fronts. On Jan. 1, 1923, there was @ registered 
tonnage of 1,241,524, and for 1923 seagoing and 
coastwise clearances of 34,730,037 tons. 

‘Among railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
is the great privately owned corporation. The : 
Canadian National Railway System operates prac- 4 
tically all other important ines in the Dominion. — ny 

Canada has spent $191,000,000 in building good 
roads in the last five years. 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA, 1921. _ 


‘'Per- iy 
Estimated |centage|Wealth — 


a Wealth. Distri- | Per a 
ey es bution.|Capita. 
te 
ince Ed. Island .| $119,912,060 0.5 | $1,353 
Rereectacs | geste | 24] Laat 
Brunswick. .. 096, ‘ yy 
Peete oa. 5,541,819,967 | 25.0 7347 
33.1 2,507 
7.4 2,705 
12.8 3,757 
8.8 3,317 
6.2 2,604 
0.1 4,058 
100.0 |_ $2,525 
There is no state church in Canada. On account 
of the great number of French in Quebec, there are 
more of the Roman Catholic than of any other one 
denomination. The figures © i 1921 census 
showed 3,383,663 Roman Catholics, 1,408,812 Pres- 


byteriane tree Methodists, 421,730 Baptists, and 


y 24,-passed & law pro- par 

July Aon of the United Churoh : 
'a—to. include the Pres yterian ure ‘dl 

of Canada, Methodist Church and the Congrega- 

tional Church. The union, however, is not to 


A 4 
hep % 


i . oe r 
584 Foreign Countries—C 
effective until June, 1925. The act provides that, 
ues the six months previous to its coming into 
gregations, to determine whether the union shall be 
i entered or not. Should a majority deride not to 

_ gregations, to Getgrminr whether oy on shall be 
"6 entered or not. Should a majority decide not to 
: enter the union, the non-concurring congregation 
and its property shal] remain unaffected by the act. 

There were, in 1922, 23 universities with 3,142 
professors and 31,792 students. The 65 colleges 
had a staff of 1,520 with approximately 20,000 stu- 
dents not also registered in universities. Post- 
elementary, technical and special schools had 199,- 
981 pupils, and elementary schools 1,860,760, the 
grand total (excluding duplicates) registered in 
educational institutions being 2,124,254. 

The increasing movement of settlers, artisans and 
tourists between the United States and Canada, as 
well as the great volume of internatio: trade, are 
furthering the good understanding arising out of 
similar social and economic conditions and the 
common heritage of language, religion and English 
common law. 

Canada maintains its own military forces and 

controls the use of these forces, the same applying 

to its small naval and air force: 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India 

were separately represented within the British 

_ Empire delegation. Thereafter each of them be 
“g came in its own right, side by side with Great Brit- 

ain, original members of the League of Nations. In 
oF the mbly of the League of Nations they vate 
quite independently of Great Britain. 

An unofficial announcement was made on Nov. 2, 
1922, following a conference held in Ottawa between 
Premier Mackenzie King and Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Br Le Ambassador at Washington, whereat it was 
deci a Canadian representative, either as a 


y t and even has the 
power of disallowing provincial legislation, though 
this power is rarely exercised. 
Since 1858 the Canadian unit of curreney has 
been the gold dollar, of the same weight and fine 
ness as the United States dollar. D and since 
._ the World War, 1914-18, the paper dollar has not 
* been redeemable in gold, but it is expected that gold 
. payment will shortly be resumed. 
a, he Sales Tax, provided for 
Revenue Act, 1915, as amended 1923, has been 
- force in Canada since Jan. 1, 1924. It now provides, 
in essence, for a consumption or sales tax of 6 per 
cent. to be levied on the sale price of all goods pro- 
duced or manufactured in Canada, payable by the 
producer or manufacturer at the time of sale. In the 
ease of imported goods a like tax is payable on the 
duty paid value of goods by the importer at the 
time the goods are feken out of warehouse for con- 
sumption. The tax js not payable on goods exported 
nor on goods to be made into articles for sale. Cer- 
tain specified articles are exempt from the tax. 
The revenue in the fisoal year 1923-24 rom taxes 
on sales of domestic goods was $71,834,937; that 
_ from taxes on imported goods during the same 
period was $29,155,140. 
-_ Tourist trayel is increasing to the St, Lawrence 
te and the Maritime Provinces in the Bast as 
ars to the scenic beauties of the Canadian 


the Special Wer 
: me 


ro 
wel 
‘Rockies. 
‘ NEWFOUNDLAND, 


_ AREA, 42,734 square miles. Dependency, Labra- 


dor, 120,000 square miles. 
POR pint, Toke, 1% 268888, 
OR inet le Uae: AAEM 
a ue General, Sir Willlam L. Allardyce, K. C. 


Premier, Walter Monroe. 
Unite: ‘states Donte Geared at St. John’s. 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
Ameri¢a, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the size 
of Virginia and a little larger than Cuba. It is 
‘Separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle 
Isle, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Straits. 
Newfoundland is the oldest English colony 
Discovered by John Cabot, June 24, 1497 (Cape 
Bonavista), it was, in August, 1583, formally occu- 
pied by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of 


anada; Newfoundland; 


effect, votitig by ballot may take place in any tae 


Lh 
# 


Br 


“ne oer 
West Indies 


. 
ee 


in the 


latitude, there are resources of minerals which are 
not yet much developed, including iron ores, copper 
and gold. ie forests are a great source of revenue. 
Paper roe is taken from there to England. It had, 
in 1922, 904 miles of railroad. 

Imports in 1921-22 totalled nearly $17,000,000 
chiefly textiles, flour, coal, hardware and ma- 
chinery, and exports more than $18,000,000, chiefly 
dried cod and paper and pulp. 

Foreign trade is heaviest with Canada, the United 
States following, Britain being next. 

Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, aioe 


Besides the foodstuffs producible in that northern 


Sp t~ BUGS Rae. Sg ee ee 7,284,512 

“ FOQRAL SE . Sak sete 9,006,010 

EppArts TOROS eo 5. din ee ice ees 1,758,934 

“ PRVieNS 4. SK WT Cee anes 1,921,151 

¥. pr 2S ee ee ee 2,261,305 

WGDS34 35 2 ck ee 2,308,769 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICA. 
AREA, 4,207 square miles; Turks and Caicos Islands, 
224; total, 4,431 square miles. 


3 420; East 
ninese, 3,696); not stated, 3,493. 
ds , 5,612, of which 
163,800. 
CAPITAL, Kingston; population, 1921, 62,562. 
Other cities: Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 

7,074; Montego Bay, 6,616. 

Governor, Gen. Sir Samuel H. Wilson, K. C. M. G.. 

K. B. E., C. B., R. E. 

United States Consul, at Kingston, Jose de Olivares. 

Jamaica is situate in the Caribbean Sea, 90 miles 
south of Cuba, and is the largest and most valuable 
of the British West Indies. It is about the size of 
the State of Connecticut. It has a rather mixed 
population, West Indians predominating. In 1922 
there were 1,214,214 acres cared for, of which 296,778 
were tilled, and 917,436 pasture. Products are 
tropical. Imports from the United States are 
larger than from ed other country, and exports to 
this country second to those to Britain. There 
are 200 miles of railroads. 

The climate has attractions for winter tourists, 
and many citizens of this country visit the island. 
The island figures laracly in the history of the 
Bisa eee ve ndies Dofore and during the 

i organ, once overnor, — 
old haunt of the pirates Port Royal, at the eutrance 


6 
ndjan, 18,61 
Turks 


of the harbor, was destroyed and sunk under the sea i 


by an earthquake. 


Trade with the United States was: Tatas 
Imports, ttm : bert eat 
= HE 8.238038 
Exports, 1920-21 191 
§ oS RIO ee tee 
ay RODRS ls. oc Mt, Bae Soe 5 . 
% CTC 2) a eel ere Fee tars, é a 3 


BERMUDA. 
AREA, 19 square miles, 
PORUEATE N, census of 1921, 20,127 (7,006 


CAPITAL, Hamilton; population, 2,578. 


Governor, Lt. Gen. Sir Jose) 6 
M. G., K. 6. V. 0, C. eee en A 


United States Consul, Robertson Honey. 
Bermuda, a crown colony, is a group of 360 
small islands of coral formation, about 20 inhabited, 


é 
r= 


6,240,821 


é 
T 


‘ . ra ; ; : 
in mil-Atl miles southeast o i THE BAHAMAS. 
an ae re bee ates AREA, 4,404 square miles. ; 
ate 1 gaps age cae re toll POPULATION, census of 1921, 53 031. 
: Reedy Sed Saya Nassau; population, about 12,000. ‘ 
«Governor General, Major Sir H. E. 8. Cord 
ne G. C..B ‘ at 


United Siates Consul, William A‘ Smale, (V. C) 

The Bahama Islands number twenty, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the — 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New ~ 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort ior Americans. 2 
import: Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of revenue. 7 aa 
imports Fruit growing is being developed. Trade with the 
exports at £233,296. United States is three times as heavy as with any 

other country. ae 

Revenue in 1922-23 was £852,573; expenditures, 
£377,164; debt, £23,465; imports, £1,963,152; . _ a 
exports, £1,827,735. ‘ en ey 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. Aigh iss 


a 


_ 2,178,562 tons. 
Trade with the United States was: 

Imports, 1920-21 
" 1921-22. 


$4,311,331 


«1922-93 3.353.162 | AREA, 133 square m les. oy 
i 23-2: 4.158.050 POPULATION, census of 1911, 66,750. ae r 
capa VE Poosiess | CAPITAL, St. George’s, on Grenada Island. 
ts 4099-28 1 Oey Governor, Sir F. S. James, K. B. B., C.M,G. : 
“ Re i OE ae Bik ae ke ea et ’ oo The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
en RCS 1,166,724 | the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. ‘They hh» 


are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local government. | 
f In 1916 there were under cultivation 30,200 : 
acres. Products mostly are sugar, cocoa, nutmegs, fp 
cotton, mace and fruits. AT ea 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. — eis 
AREA, 715 square miles. . 2 
POPULATION, census of 1911, 127,103. ms 
CAPITAL, Antigua. ee thes 
Gorernor, Sir Eustace Fiennes, Bart. A KS Oy 
The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, are part = 
of the Lesser Antilles, forming Froude’s “Bow Ot eee s 
Ulysses.” They comprise in one administration = 
five Presidencies, and include the Islands of Antigua, we ‘ee 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, = = 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the (British) Virgin 4 .- 
Islands, with Sombrero, under Commissioners, and 
all exeept the latter having their own local Legisla- , _ £ TH 


ture. 

Their chief products are sugar, molasses, cocoa = 
and tropical growths. Trade with the United 
States is growing. . Ue 2 

Revenue in 1922-23 was £260,671; expenditures, — 
£303,575; debt, £250,850; imports, — £1,059,212; *— 


' BARBADOS. 
AREA, 166 square miles. { 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 156,312. 
CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population, 13,486. 
aoernn. Lieut Coi. Sir C. R. M. O’Brien, K. C. 


_ United States Consul, John J. C. Watson. 
rf Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
- Islands, in the West Indies, lying out in the Atlantic 
_ at 13° north latitude. 
: Of the total 106,470 acres, 74,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar and cotton. Imports are 
— heaviest from the United States, and exports heav- 
“fest to Canada. Tonnage entered in 1920 was 
BepE GBD. There are 28 miles of narrow gauge 


These islands, together with others in the Carib- 
bean Sea, were factors in the celebrated freebooting 
days of Morgan aad gther notorious pirates, 

Revenue in 1922-23 was £519,210; expenditures, 
~ £402,524; debt, £662,400: imports, £2,480,320 
- and’ exports, £1,259,109. 

Trade with the United States was: 


‘ 


Imports, 1920-21 
= “' exports, £970,694. i Ai 
oe ee 1617 00 The trade of the Behamas, the Windward be ected i 
¥ 1923-24 1,427,28: | and the Leeward Islands with the United States was: — 
Exports, 1920-2 1,945,816 | Imports, 1920-21... 60-00 esses eee teers eet E aD 
% 1921-22 11, a 1921-22. ..------+++- 4,62 as 7 
; “ 1922-23 575.326 DD 28S cars edo ies 6,694, 10! ; 
ee Y 1923-24 EUS ble ned Rowe ne 270th 5,062,542 
! TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. ee 
; 1922-23. . 
ag 1,863 square m.les. Tobago, 114 square “ 1923-24... 
miles RI 
BRITISH HONDURAS. A ie fA. 


POPULATION, census of 1920, 391,279. 


e CAPITAL, Port au Spain; population, 70,146. AREA, 8,592 sauare miles. Mae A 
United States Consul, Henry D. Baker. EOEV EA Ve Se census be renee BE i 
nidad, the most southerly of the West Indies, | CAPITAL, Belize, population, 12,660. ai te 

3 of tte: Governor, Sir E. Hutson, K. C. M. G. Pte Bas 


lies off the north coast of South America. Trade is 
heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Total areas are 1,191,678 acres, of which 


United States Consul, William W. Early. \ > rm 

British Honduras is situate on the Carlbbeap 
Sea, south of Yucatan, and produces chiefly trop- 
real fruits, mahogany, logwood, chicle, and cedar, 
the United States. Of the 


‘Tobago is an island een Lipa nee 
| Revenue in 1922 was .330; expenditures, 
} £1,089,215; debt, £3,432,424; imports, £4,604,880; 


exports, 403. ‘ ) 
Trade with the United States was: . 
..$14,238,17) S 92 a 
4,882,268 192 +: 
ee ae BRITISH GUIANA. 
pa cae AREA, 89,480 square miles. 
7,295,120 | BGpuULATION, census of 1921, 297,691; including” 


4,565,575 
"477 124,900 East Indians. : 
CAS CAPITAL, Georgetown, population, 55,490. ea 


‘ 


y Governor, Sir Graeme Thomson, K. Cc. M. (Os 
* United States Consul, Gaston Smith. . } 
- British Guiana is on the north shore of South 

_ Ameri¢a, with’ Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
~ on the east, and Brazil on the south. It ig. admin- 
istered by a Governor, assisted by a Court of Policy, 
seven appointed and eight elected, these with six 
others constituting the Combined Court that rules. 
_ Areag.tilled are 177,000 acres, producing in 1926 


— "sugar cane from 69, 530 acres, rice from 55,250 acres, | 


area of protected native states or agencies 709,555 
Square miles, ‘Total India, 1,802,629 square miles, 
- POPULATION, of British provinces, census of 
~ 1921, 247,138,396; native states ante agencies, 
71, 936, 736; total India, 319,075,13 
CAPITAL, Delhi; population, 304, igo. 


Vi OU Sir ane. General, The Eaprt of Read: 
G. M. 8. Gq. M. E, 
Ui i Sia 3 Cons Sul betray at. Cateuitn gultus 


i Wilbur Keblinger; 
at Henk vacant, at Madras, Aifred R. Thomson; 
at Rangoon, Charles J. Pisar. 

India is bounded on the north by Afghanistan 
and China; on the east by China, Siam and the 
Bay of Bengal; on the south by the Bay of Bengal, 
_ the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; on the west 
by the Indian Qeean, the Arabian Sea, Persia and 
Sueapeten. Its. territory is as larga as that of the 

The Stat ips east of the Rocky Mountain States. 


The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 

@ southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west preuntains, the whole being tropical in general 
character 

pproximately 25 per cent. of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, 
ae ironwood, deodar. sissu, satinwood, date 
palm, cocoanut, sago, banyan a: and acacia, 

The 70, eer | 


coun is essentially agricultural, 
r gent of e 
of India, British Thalia 


Consuls, at Bomb ay, 


ibe people living therefrom. By th 
figures, there were in a 


. 


FALKLAND een inl ‘AND: SO OUTH GEORGIA, 
AREA, 6,500 square miles, including more than 100 
islands. South Georgia, estimated, 1,000 square — 
‘miles. Pa 
POPULATION, Falkland Island, census of 1919, 


South Georgia, 
cocoanuts from 24,450 acres, coffee from 5,050 acres. | _ 3.255 (2,271 males, 984 temales). g q 
rubber from 2,800 acres. Sugar production in 1923 estimated, 1,000; only 3 females, ¢ 
was ‘90, 569 tons, of which 83,145 tons, valued at | Governor, Sir i Middleton, K. B. E., C. B. n 
| $10, aad. 21 BP, were exported. lee imenoviante the The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east from the 
acer gold mining industry is or" f 
a abacictien being $166,663; total. production, ye ey gta Ls Page ae pitied ‘ 
TRE ee being £9,544,247 The production of th 
" gBmonas in 1923 was 214,747 carats, valued at location, although there are large sheep farms and 4 
. $4,95 whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands ‘ 
Pee ta 98 miles of railroads and 450 miles of| the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- _ 
_ river navigation. In 1923, 1,574 vessels of 537,396 | feated the troublesome German fleet in the late war, 
‘tons entered the ports. dena tlebieer the elimination of the naval force of the 
- Revenue, 1923, was $5,330,401; expenditures, | Central Powers im the South Faelte: 
- $5,044,421; debt, $10,845,000. Imports in 1923 Revenue, 1922, was £174,437; expenditures, 
were valued at $12, 811,011; and exports at $18,- | £51,391; imports, £501,561; exports, ,608,566. 
“036,707. There is no debt. 4 
j Trade with the United States was: Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, TNT Sy a oe ao a ole a $6,246,348 Imports, Ly Es Pain) ae eee a Ss $225 
eR pd aul 0S Si eS es ea 1,956,532 LORS 24ers tages ce ate ole 14,65. Z 
Ada ODS Bees ial alle a ote he ,728,6 Exports, 1922-23 4 ee ast etas. Mele oe 1,272,299 
* Se a 2 Rn anes eon erneo 1,662,500 = O25 28 2 ee ee sn eee ll, , 
BRITISH PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA. 
Toe Area in | Population, Area in Population, 
BRITISH PROVINCES. Sa. Miles. 1921, \) warive STATE OR AGungy. Sq. Miles. 1921. * 
' Ajmer-Merwara....... 2,711 495,899||Assam State (Manipur)..,..} 3,456 383,672 
_ Andamans and Nicobars 3,143 26,833 |Beluchistan States......... 80,410 378,999 
BRAS EY nk Saco Seis go 9% 53,015 7,598,861 |Baroda State.............. 8,182 2,121,875 
»Belychistan Fe ote Sais a 54,22, 21,679 |Bengal States........ 5,393 Beese 
LEM A RM eee 9 78,699| 46,653,177 .Bihar and Orissa States 28,648 3,965,431 
Bina cy OMARAS Sanaa ee so 83,181! 33,998,778 |Bombay States........ ,864 7,412,341 
Sse 5 nee 42,361 23,378,758 |Central India Agency . 52,260 6, Opt s 
" Orie a ere tLe ama 13,743} 1968, 406||Central Provinces States. . 31,174 2,068,482 
‘ aus) eS ES 27,077, _6,651,614}|Gwalior State............. 25,10 3,175,822 
ay _(presideiiy) Se 123,059 19,338,586||Hyderabad State..... 1 ._; 82,698 12,458. 638 - 
%6,993\ 16,005,170}|Kashmir State............. $4,432 3,322,080 
46,986 $,228,493||Madras States............. 10,549 5,460,029 
80 Te, Bent): Cochin’ fete ele, See te . 1,861 979,019 
930.830 1B. an net Megs Fy eare ery ete ee gage 4,008.8 
183) 908, Yeore State... i.e cece % 5,976,660 
ca\gae 10441 gOgi|N * we Broniie'* Provites a0.4 hari 
. O81, agencies and tribal areas) 472 2,828,055 
1,582 164,459||Punjab States............ , Bas ret ’ 
5 Dot 486, Retrutans Cade Set a teks 128,987 9,857,01 4 
“Northwest Wrontier Province] “13°%is| “3377'990)(UAies BeeSnocs States. '| BEES] She 
i) . 247, Vv. 5 134, 7 
SCH vrotiaisc Ne RST roe ax ea Fa 
Tn OVINCES ss . ov vee 1 > A ‘0 wh PE oie Sweat 09, 4 f _ 
uf ‘Aer ete oi yee ae 3,109| $8,420,63. ea TOD. SHE). ERIE SOM M 
Oudh F.<.5. Aion ogee 24,168) 12,170,308|| Total Provinces......... casi 247,138,396 
Total Provinoes. .)... . 0... 1,093,074! 247,138,396 Pvital Tale nol eencens ch 1,802,629! 319,075,132 ; 
Notn,—Figures in Italics are included in the totals just preceding them. ‘ rats 3 
INDIA. and the maitys Sates. 316, 068,000 persons, of which 
AREA, of British provinces, 1,093,074 square miles; | 2bout 229,0: were su ed by soil tillage, 
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attained through the iieh "De: 
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bred grades. 
there were 254,990,536 a i 
re net HS bie) 23, 187,000 8 arb gated ted by 
¢: im 
7000 bo by varkous et othe bag By wel Is 


pels ties on At, 5,000 
tons ave t, fons" 
SiGe! 080 &. ‘000 ton from 
exceedingly low per aere yield. 
Other important products were linseed, 
mustard, jute, indigo, sugar cane, coftes s 


alivestock in 1920 numbered 117,000,000 oxen, 
A05.000 buffalo, 21,984 eep, 24, 
: aoa 00D" to 000 shee 24,134, 


rses, 
Seb, Cee 408,000 reat hd ay es, 1,878, 
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cloth, and home weavers In 1922 returns show that 19,396 persons died 
rds from snake bite, tigers killed 1,454; leopards, 560; 
wolves, 556; bears, 69; elephants, 70 and hyenas, 10. 
During the year nearly 25,000 wild animals were 
killed and 200,000 rupees paid in reward. The ~ 
plague caused 36,900 deaths in India up to March 
31, 1923. The average for four years of deaths for 
the plague had been 14,400. ‘ 
Great Britain officially defines British India‘ as © 
that part of the Indian peninsula which is. directly 
under British rule, but the technical delimitation of 
British India shades off into other areas, where 
British influence predominates and is virtually — 
compiete. The British imperial status was given — 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India in 1876. rt é 2 
Government there by Britain is declared to be’ — 
based on the ee which has obtained in other — 
colonies and dominions since the time the United 
States separated from the mother country—that of _ 
advancing the people as far, as possible along the 
pathway toward autonomy and - complete self- 
government. The ultimate objective is said to be 
that absolute self-government which the Dominion ~ 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Union of South Africa and other areas have. The 
backward status of the people has prevented the ~ 
realization of such an end so far, according to British 
authoritative statements. PUR et Sea, 
Although the efforts of ‘Britain to ‘introduce — 
better methods have accomplished much and have 
held loyal a large proportion of the people, there 
has lately been an arousal of extreme nationalism, 
with resistance by the agitators and their followers 
to British rule, taking, under the leadership of 
Gandhi, the form of non-co-operation., | . Baek 
India is a member of the League of Nations. ‘ 
It is said that there are 45 races, speaking 170 
FE an AO or 100,000__ decoondants, ‘ot 
India had open for traffic, on March 31, 1922, ,000, ndus, sO SCC GREE esa 
37,265 miles of railway, of which 7,698 miles were | Turanian tribes, 66,000,000 Monee ae and). 
State lines operated by the state; 19,107 state lines eh are hk feudatory states. oh sa if, onste 
operated by companies; 2,951 Indian state lines | 3° tribe adheres strongly to Teligious ote 5. 
operated by Indian states, and 1,483 operated by and social rules, many of them with fanaticism, 


i especially the Mohammedans, who even in far-off 
een peated. eae vena cal, reich India look quite as faithfully toward Mecca each 


sundown as do those nearer to the capital of Islam 

is, not Ser hae patgne Being. gy A ieee ga for 1,000 years. The stability of these conditions, 

- fenting the interchange of cars from one line to | touching all classes, is probably the more assured 

; another. Navigable waterways inland amount to because ot alt the population only about 11 per 
4,000 miles, and there are about 200,000 miles of cent. is urban. the ld 
hways. The number of motor vehicles in use POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA. 

in 1923 was about 50,000. The principal cities of above 100,000 inhabitants 

-The Sukkur Barrage in the Sind—one of the | with their population, by the census of 1921, are: 


definite provision is made for intervals of rest. The 
limitation of the hours of adults in all classes of 
factories to sixty per week and eleven per day, 
lengthened intervais for rest and provisions for 
weekly holidays. Factories include establishments 
Smaploving not less than ten persons & day. 
minerals, India has an unusually wide range 

of products. Coal produced in 1922 amounted to 
19,010,986 tons; iron ore, 625,274 tons; manganese 
ore, 474,401 tons; wolfram, 943 tons; mica, 1,578 
‘ewts.; copperore;30,766 tons; lead, 172,067 tons; gold. 
438,015 ounces; silver, 4,244,304 ounces, and pre- 
cious stones, 231,160 carats. About 266,000 work 
in the mines. 

India produced 7,575,000 barrels of petroleum 
in 1923, and 7,450,000 barrels in 1922. 

Shipp entering Indian ports in 1922-23 num- 
be 3,534 vessels, of 7,298,339 tons, of which 
2,037 of 5,419,050 tons, were British. 


= 


great irrigation schemes in the world—and_ the Town. Populat’n) Town Populat’n 
Sutlej Valley irrigation project, in the Punjab have | Calcutta (with Allahabad...... 157,220 
poth received the sanction of the Indian Govern- suburbs) 1,327,547|Mandalay...... 148,917 | 
ment and the Bombay Legislative Assembly. The} Bombay........ 1,175,914| Nagpur......... 146,193 


Sukkur Barrage will cost £18,500,000 and will be 

‘financed by loans aggregating $50,000,000. It 

vides for an extensive system of canals on both 

Pavks of the Indus River to supply perennial irri- 

gation and it is expected that during the next ten 

years the cotton acreage in the Punjab will be 

trebled and between two and three million acres 

will be added to the wheat Apple area. The 

os Government will also stimulate sugar-cane pro- 
$3 duction in the Sind. : 


Madras......... 526,911|Srinagar........ 141,735 
sae 87|Madura.......,. 188,894 


Rangoon....... 
Delhi 


Lucknow......+ 
Bangalore...... 
Karachi: ...5.... 


14,796 Aj Bois 1 
THE RM D . 198,447|Jubbulpore..... 108,793 
ones A a ge 185,532|Peshawar........ 104,452 


The British regular forces in India are bot by 160,218|Rawalpindi..... 101,142 


24 


roportion being one British battalion to 3 native. 


ctober, 1922, there were 44 British infantry (Census of 1921) Wy 
tuisanons: 126 native; 6 British cavalry regiments, SECTS. Number. 
90-native. The horse (5 batteries), field (6 bat- ‘Total population. ..... ey eed ei att 318,942,480 
teries) and garrison (9 batteries) artillery, the Spegeee 
tank corps (6 companies) and Royal Air Force | Hindus.......+---++.++0eeecrrsrrees: 216,734,586. 
are wholly British. A native army has 19 BOK SHG S 5 oc) «inet vie, di esleemeicSn ee aed ae mae 3,238,803 
artillery batteries, 24 engineer companies and 14 | Jains... .......+.++2seseerssscsssr st 1,178,596 
signal companies. In addition there is an el, SS itl A HINtesd oF )a ca clteesM es wacahe swiss 11,591,268 
force organized in 1920 for volunteers of British) | Parned.:, ..c.< iow <4 gore apenas om wee 1718 
extraction, which numbers 23 infantry battalions, | Mohammedans.........+-+--+-+++++e:+ 68,735,233 


90 garrison artillery batteries, 11 cavalry regi- | Christians... ..2..,0+--00cres eens 1. 4,754,079 


g 
railway battalions, 5 engineer companies Roman Catholics........- 1,490,863 
aod Egnal service company. Hight regiments} Anglicans...........-.--- 492,752 
in 1923 were wholly officered by Indians as to com- Preabyteriand.........-5- 181,130 
pany or squadron officers. Baptiste ide. o.sjpceecnenes PET 
A reorganization of the Indian Government has Lutherans ........6-+5++> ae ead 
consolidated the departments under three heads: Methodista........--++-- He . 
Commerce; _ Industries and Labor; Education, Congregationalists......-- ry hi 
y Goh and Landa, together with a Board of Revenue | Salvationlsts «=. .----+: 32,407 
as to shape a definite taxation soph : Other Protestants..... = gag 
Y: SpaPhudget for 1923-24 for the Central Govern-} Syrian (Romo-Syrian) . $1318 : 
: ment only was: Revenue, 1,295,200,000 rupees, Syrian (others)...--.- ree i 
a ($397,496,300 converted at ‘1 rupee = $.3069 current Armenians, Greeks, etc ji ove 
exchange); expenditures, 1,299,000,000 rupees ($388,- nail Ce ALE he dveniee i 
Sento). The debt on March ‘31, 1924, totaled 778, 


Ro 9,175,300,000 rupees ($2,815,898,570.) pod 
re ‘ 


Yona . 3 ‘ ? oe 
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_ ILLITERACY IN ENDIA. . 
The following Statietice of illiteracy are those 


of the census of 191 
Able to Unable to 
Read Read Total. 
Mal ang ons aes an 480,690 160,419,288 
IVEAIERS cs. i is , 5 7 
Females... .: 983 151,397,030 152,997,793 
er Piatt es. : 18,539,481 294,877,650 313,417,081 


In 1921 the -literates were 22,600,000. 

The number per 1,000 over 5 years old able to 
read and write is males 139, females 21; the pro- 
portion literate in Hnglish is males 16, females 2. 

‘In 1919-20 there were 168,358 public schools of 
_ yarious kinds with 7,612,839 pupils, and 34,623 


an 


"private schools with 593,386; the expenditure in 

F public education was £14,889,696. There are eight 
____- Universities. 

‘a 


_.. The problem in India is always how to get enough 
food for the people; that is, enough to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are frequent, 
- and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 
are ever present in the conservatism of the people 
and disinclination to change. 
~ Impo: ay in 1923-24 were valued 2,276,265,000 
rupees ($ 07,818,215); and exports at 3,485,960,000, 
i yang The British Empire supplied 64 
‘per cent, of the imports and bought 40 per cent. 
of the exports. 


A 


‘ 


as 

ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA, AND BAHREIN 

; . os ISLANDS. 

_Untted States Consul, at Aden, A. G. Watson (V.C.) 
Aden, a neninsula on the Arabian coast, is on 
the southern end of the Suez Canal, and has 75 
square miles of area, in Aden proper, and 9,080 

i re iles inoludin otectorate areas. The 
j Papuiation. ioeitaine eet, in 1922 was 56,571, 
mostly Mohammedans. In 1923, imports were 
\ vated at $22.529,610—cotton goods, grains, coal, 
‘sugar and foods; and exports at $18,652,001—salt, 
offee, gum, hides, cotton goods and foods. 
Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
"Phere are about 30 miles of narrow gauge railways. 
_ Aden is a free port, an important coaling station 
as an excellent harbor, In 1923 merchant 
is numbering 1,060 of 4,046,530 tonnage called 


ess 
t there. 
' Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, and the Kuria) Muria Islands, 
off the Arabian coast—all attached to Aden, Area 
in all is 1,382 square miles, and population 12,000, 

n mostly engaged in livestock husbandry. 


‘Trade of Aden with the United States was: 
ee? Imports, MORO M NS rat See cic, < Neahis tne § $1,221,230 
Wr ty PO ATeea ME eee sle\ahn: tasig ous Reis Kd 584,376 
"a Mi MORRENS RT dat citi «stein cic Syd 763,061 
ny iui ; arty Tih ye aon" Sar 1 tah 
rts CRS Ss (A Re ire le ,696,940 
mor "1931-2 “SERCO NBR ER 1,541,368 
JL) 5) A Ra ae 9 


The Bahrein Islands lie off the Arabian coast, 
in the Persian Gulf, the total area being 280 square 
miles, and the population 110,000, mostly Mo- 
“= hamreedane. Pearl fishing is the chief interest. 
_ ‘The foreign trade in 1920-21 totalled about $5,900,- 
000 of imports, chiefly rice, coffee, sugar, tea, and 
cotton Piece goods; and exports about $6,250,000, 
mostly rice, coffee, sugar. 
CEYLON. 
Governor, Sir Hugh Clifford, K, C. M. G. 


4,497,- 


2.000; Mohammedans, 302,000; 
i Colombo (population, 1921, 244,110), is 
the chief city. 

Of the total 16,212,000 acres, 3,106,000 are tilled, 
and 1,600,000 pastureland. Products are eocoanuts, 
Tubber, cinnamon, tea and grains Tea is the most 
if ant, 183.501,928 pounds being exported in 
1923, 421,010,033 to the United Kingdom. Rub- 


Trade with the United State 
Imports, To20- i is saad tex 
«4921-22 . 
6 1922-23 | 
‘a 1923-24. 
Exports, 1920-21. 
1 1921-22. >. 


and, in 1921, 421,679 of population, practically, al! 
Ly 


Residents under long-standing agreements. 

Barren mountains and deserts render it compara- 
tively unimportant economically, with some cereals 
produced, and little development of any kind, Min- 
erals have been explored, and will some time afford - 
wealth. Foreign trade totals about $1,000,000. 

Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalayas, 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles. 
and population in 1921 was 81,722 compared ¢ 
Bhutias, Lepehas and Nepalese. It is governe 
by_a Maharajah, H. H. Tas amgyal, under a 
British protectorate. 

Cereals, fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 
The country is undeveloped, > : 

The Andaman Islands 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from: the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,260 square miles, and population, 
kes scamber welth 2 large, Dut sea use of the 

ands for penal settlement, a self-supporti 
community br 11,500, is the chief interest. Th 
natives are pigmy jungle-dwellers, experts with 
spear and arrow, and yery savage. 

The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 
Tslands, have 635 square miles of area, and pop- 
ulation of 10,000. 


OTHER BRITISH ASIATIC POSSESSIONS, 


ber exportations in 1923 were 79,331,782 pounds 
as against 104,706,000 in 1922. Total imports in 
1920 were valued at $108,018,955, in 1921, $65,- 
ea tas: ex » 1920, $89,487,394, 1921, $64- 


Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1921-22 
"$ 1922- 


The Maldive Istands are 400 miles west from 
Ceylon, with 70,000 popul tion, almost all Mo- 
hammedans. Cocoanuts, millet, palms, fruit and =» 
nuts are the products. 


CYPRUS. 4 
Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Mediter- 
ranpan Sea, 40 miles from Asia Minor and 60 from 
yria. Its area is 3,584 square miles, and lation 
in 1921 was 274,108 Mohammedans POtte: A 
Tues) 310,709; Christians, ae 87; ochre. 2,000. 
cosia e Cal a ation, < ; Oth 
towns, Larnaca, 10,652; Linssol 1PeAg ee WiREE 
=! pe ce nul nal, Fes tees ee 
vetches, aa ives al co ‘oducts. 
30 ae cent. i es and area is euttivated. oe 
evenue, -! was is nditures, 
£645,912; debt, £911 568 Cor public weena Tee: 
ports, 1922, £1,411,561; exports, £871,211. wo 
STRAITS SETTLEMENT, RY, 


AREA, Sin re Island, 217 square miles; Penang ~—_ 
Island, square miles; We’ lesley, 280 pia tl 
miles: alace, 840 re miles; "bangeon 4 

uare miles; total, 1,600 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of i031, 883,769. i 

CAPITAL, Singapore, population, 1922, 441,457.: 

Gogerngp, ‘ir Laurence N. Guillemard, K. ©. B., 
Feacraal Malas aiee™ gman, fo, 8 

D ; ommisstoner for 

Brunei, and British Agent for North Borneo and 


rawak. : 
United States Consul General, at Singapore, Ernest’ 
ee er on at Penang, vacant. 2 1 
e Straits Settlement Crown —-Gelan Dn 
which Singapore, an island trohty éven niles tone 
by fourteen wide, area, 217 square Miles, is the 
deing the southern- 


chief port. Singapore just malsaes § 

most point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. 

The rari MRO LO has just been completed 

tran setvieg between: Batra ut agg though 
, angkok an . : 

is at, the funnel point of the Strait of Maliona whisie. 


extends _ bet: the Malay Peninsula : 
joland of tra, the great water highway even 
na. P aes ; 


ate 


) 


eee es eon eee a he “re & 


"1 i 
% 


tish Possessions; Union of South Africa: | 589 


a. 

Hongkong is the gateway between the east and 
the west and one of the greatest trans-shipment 
ports in the world. The movement of shippi 
in 1923 was the largest in its history. ‘Combined 
; entrances and clearances, including junks and steam 
: launches, totalled 778,222 vessels of 53,402,239 tons. ; 
Steamers entering the port numbered 6,321 of 12,- 
4 
7 


979,033 tonnage. Over 65 per cent. of the tonnage = 
was in the foreign trade, nearly one-half of it- 
being British, nearly one-fourth Japanese, and one- 
tenth American. Imports in 1923 were valued at : 
£61,954,498; and exports at £61,372,331, of which ' 
rice was valued at £12,689,553. ; 
2 was Seperate expenditures, 


Pn \.)o te hentai es $22,042,197 
aN, 2¢.:ul atts biel wie hates eee 19,569,408 ° 
Pe ne eer r Resi 18. pe 


3 : 
eames 25 FS 20,357,380. 


Imports for 1923 ae 
(Straits dollar= $0.51); WEIHAIWEI. eres ~— o 
000 Straits dollars. Weihaiwei is in the Chinese Province of hantung, — 
and includes islands and the bay, which were leased 
in 1898. The area is 285 square miles, and the popu- 
lation was 154,416 in 1921. Under agreement made 
at the Shantung Settlement at the Washington — 
Conference, January, 1922, Great Britain will restore 
3 th 7 TRS genes oe Se or the territory to China. Imports in 1922 were valued 
2 4.545.796 | at $Mex.5,890,367; exports, $Mex.3,999,748. 


sh, MONEDA? Sens -Doiey “Soe oes UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


— Exports, 1920-21....-.-------+++--50++ AREA, 473.089 sauare miles; divided, Cape of 
1921-22 Secevccse teisre cas sswes Good Hope, 276,966; Natal, 35,284; Orange — 

oD av shs ee ate Free State, 50,389; the Transvaal, 110,450. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 6,928,580; divided, \ 
Cape of Good Hope, 2,781,185; Natal, 1,234,000; 
Orange Free State, 628,360; the Transvaal, 4 
2,085,837. melt: 
CAPITALS, Cape Town (seat of Legislature), P 
population, census of 1921, 207,404; Pretoria 
(seat of Government), 74,052; other cities, Jo- — 
hannesburg, population, 288,131; Durban, 146,- — 
324: Port Elizabeth, 45,927; Kimberley, 39,320; 
Bloemfonte n, 38,865, and six others having more 


¥ 


=. “ 
“ 


Se hea Bota eo 43,157,485 
The Federated Malay States lie in the Malay 


under rubber cultivation in 1932 was 
1,177 590 acres; rubber exports amounted to 128,- 


the amount of 34,489 tons was exported in 1921 
and 35,288 in 1922; in 1921, 14,674 ounces of gold than 10,000 but less than 21,000 whites. 
was produced Governor General, the Earl of Athlone, G. C. B., 


The Unfederated Malay States, area, 23,486 

= square miles, and estimated population, all Mo- 
hammedans, of about 1,123,000, are five in number, 

each under a native Sultan and with a Britisb 


adviser. 

British North Borneo has 31,106 2 eige miles 
area, with. 208,183 [ais mee in 1911, chiefly 
Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aboriginal 


tribes inland. 
Major Gen. Sir W. H. RB croft is Governor of the 


Protectorate, and the Brit North Borneo Com- 


nm. 
xports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 


the tropical products. 
Revenue in 1922 was £361 044; expenditures, 


Premier, Gen. J. B. Hertzog (Native Affairs) . 
United States Consul General, at Cape Town, De Witt | 
GC. Poole; Consuls, at Durban, Natal, Harry M, | 
Lakin; at Port Elizabeth, Reed Page Clark; at 
Johannesburg, George K. Donald. ‘oad 
The Union of South Africa, referred to by some — 
Britons as “The flower of British democrati¢ 
development,” includes the former colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and the one-time — 2 
Boer republics, the Transvaal and, the Orange 
Free State. These were all united May 31, 1910, 
under self-governing privileges. Legislative power — " 
rests with a Senate of 40 members, each with a 
£500 property qualificution, eight ap jointed ant oe 
32 elected: and a House of Assembly of 134 elected — 
Members. Voters must be British subjects of tae 


British North Borneo. Its area is | Pyropean descent 
bout 4, miles, and population, census of | “"The Government, to which the British Parlia- 
1921, 25,454, of which 35 were Euro e| ment granted broadest powers, is on a very ad- — § 


vanced platform of expression of the penrics will. 
There is an elected provincial council in each state 
with an administration appointed by the Governor 
General which deals w th local matters. ar. 

The Union of South Africa is a member of the 
League of Nations. ~ 

The census of 1921 returned 1,519,488 whites 
and 5,409,092 colored; 4,697,813 were Bantu natives, 
165,731 Asiatics and 545,548 of other races. 
the cities, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Pretoria, 
Port Elizabeth and East London alone returned & 
majority. of white inhabitants. 

The defense force of the Union has been entirely 
responsible for the military administration since 
Dec. 1, 1921, and the imperial soldiers have beens 
withdrawn. 

The railways owned Dy the several colonies prior 
to the Union were, in May, 1919, merged into on 
system, the South ‘African Railways, under contro) 


in control. 
Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 


the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
The China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 


23 miles up_the Sarawak 


‘River, and Sibu 
*, whieh is navigab' 


f 4 

ie leum, birds’ nests, fish, oil nuts and sugar. The 
ca Rajah is H. H. Charles Vyner Brooke, great-nephew 
of James Brooke, the Englishman to whom the 
Sultan of Brunei gave the Government in 1842. 


HONGKONG. 


‘overnor General, Sir. R. E Stubbs, K; C. M. G. of the Union Government. The total mileage in ic 

Gnlten States Consul General, Algar E., Carleton (G)- operation March 31, 1922, was 10,987, (Cape, A254: 5 
British Hongkong is a crown colony acquired in atal, 1,416; Orange Free © 342; 1 - 

1841, and lies at the mouth of the Canton River Mora 1644; and Soule March” ets ae “2 

60 miles from Canton. It is 11 miles long by from. £103,335,073; gross earnings, 1921-22, were £20,- 4 

two to three wide. The population in 1920 was |-807,359; expendiare £17.214,275. The mileage k 

estimated at 625,166, non-Chinese being 14,000. | of privately owned lines was 571 (Cape, 453, Natal, ‘ 

Hongkong is an important British station of great | 50; Orange Free State, 4; Transvaal, 7; an wth- 4 

/ strategic value commercially as. well as naval. west Africa, 74). : 

s 


ai 
’ 
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Foreign Co 
ee | ‘The overseas shipping entering the ports in 1922 
( was 1,216 vessels of 4,490,456 tons; coastwise, 2,711 
vessels of 7,028,095 tons. Under the two-year 
‘extension of its mail carrying contract the Castle- 
' Vail Steamship Line received a subsidy of £171,000 
a year “until Sept. 3, 1924. 
The output’ of gold and diamonds from South 
Africa from the earliest dates of discovery to Dec. 


gold being calculated at £4.2477 per ounce. 


~ PROVINCE. Gold. Diamonds. 
Cape of Good Hope... . £21,886] £170,893,131 
SNUG cisternal cyeisie * oyarae oa SABE O ie a ois ites x oe 
Transvaal. s.......-.. 749,234,347 31,426,595 
t. Orange Free State.....| ..........% 19,847,693 
OGG evarsle sins vate s 3 £749,340,443| £222,167,219 


’ The value of the coal output for the Union in the 
same time was £22,962,626, chiefly from the Cape: 
and of tin, £4,633,844, chiefly from Transvaal. 

The agricultural and dairying industries have 
been’ well developed for African areas, and such 

_ produce is even shipped to the London market. 

i; The Transvaal, and Natal have each: 2,000,000 

~ . acres suitable for growing cotton. In Natal 5,200 

acres were under cultivation in 1922-23 and the 

total picid, there and in the Transvaal was about 

i :000. bales. 
~ Progress is being made in development of manu- 

_ facturing to use the country’s raw materiuls, more 
‘than $200,000,000 being already invested therein. 

The Union of South Africa spent out of its loan 
funds for war services in the six fiscal years, 1915-21, 
£22,940,555. : } _ 

The primary and secondary schools numbered, in 
1920, 4,746 with 303,255 pupils for whites, and 
3,129 with 238,137 pupils for colored; the teache 
numbered 19,759 and the expenditures £5,940,037! 

~ There are nine universities with 173 professors and 

3,292 students. 

Budget 1924-25 balanced at £23,891,000; revenue, 
_ 1923-24, £24,911,000; expenditures, £24,434,102; ex- 
penditures on loan account, £12,229,000; extraordi- 

- nary expenditure to combat plague of locusts, £240,- 
000. Debt, March 31; 1924, £208,244,000. . 

, _ Imports, 1923, £57,836,761; 1922, £51,413,450; 
. * exports, 1923, £78,639,849; 1922, £64,978,524. 

1 Trade with the United States was: 


TNDOR ES, POMOC RL ae. las elena. «sles ogee $46,925,067 

vp ee 1241 32 ys eg ae Bes . 18,059,700 

te i PRR rea ase ke. © ye ts 25,599,052 
MM: om TOOS-O4. Ae . 32'687,705 
Pie MURPOPtS, TO20-20 ek ee . 10,838,040 
7 ae? 1 PA.) ee ee 5,282,14¢ 

4 LTS LORS Aig uals 4 s. ; 15,203,259 
Ay Bee ihe e oy Niet ona av a's 7,408,655 
«Southwest Africa, formerly Gernian territory, 


. annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast from the 
. Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forees of the Union in th» World War, 
and surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is 
now administered by the Union under a mandate 
from the League of Nations, dated Dee. 17, 1920. 
-_- It covers about 322,400 square miles and the native 
t ‘population is estimated at 218,000 with 19,000 
Europeans, between 7,000 and 8,000 of whom are 
_ Germans and the rest South African farmers. 
It has a very healthful climate, dry and temperate 
with variety, as the country rises to mountainous 
elevations inland. It is essentially a stock-raising 
country. There are 1,065 miles of railroads. 
Budget, 1923-24—Revenue 53,300 
i ‘ £786,020 


ss Imports, 
229, principally ‘diamonds (297,606 Een £791,- 


Bes 


yee SOUTH AFRICA. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir John R. Chancellor, 
‘ K.C.M.G. 


' Premier, Sir Charles Coghlan. 

Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal Province 
horthward to the Zambesi River, with Portuguese 
East Africa on the east and Portuguese West Africa 
and Bechuanaland on the west. It has an area of 
149,000 square miles; Buropean population, census 

1921, 33,500; native pag oN estimated, 
The country is rich in gold reefs and other 
but has proved to be a rich agricultural 
especially adapted to European settlers. 
Fruit trees thrive, and regular shipments of oranges 
are exported. Acreage under crops in 1920 was 
European, 211,094; native, 1,223,915. From 7,504 
acres of tobacco there was an estimated yield of 

pounds. Stock raising is an important 


00 
industry, The output of gold from 1890 to 1923 


untries—British Africa. 
ae! re Yoru 


31, 1922, is given in the following table, the value of- 


a) Nab 
+e 


ay 


inclusive is valued at £57.522,2 
647,500_ a 


_.The total mileage of the railways in the two 
Rhodesias in 1922 was 2,468. 

Thé two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, have 7 
been under the administration of the British South 5 
Africa Company, who secured a Royal Charter ‘ 
Oct. 29, 1898. 

Southern Rhodesia, on Nov. 6, 1922, voted in 
favor of responsible government and in consequence 
was formally annexed to the British Empire. A 
Governor, Cabinet and Legislative Assembly, with 
limited powers, took the reins of government on 
Oct. 1, 1923. Women vote. " 

The British South Africa Company gave up its 
claims to all public-works and buildings for £3,- 
750,000 and its clains to certain monopoly rights 
but retains its commercial rights and assets, its 
mineral rights, its railways and railway rights and 

,800,000 acres of land ia Southern Rhodesia and 
4,500,000 acres of land in Northern Rhodesia. 

Reyenue in 1921-22 was £1,532,000; expenditures, 
£1,277,000. There is no debt. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest. natural tacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
to nearly 350 feet high. \ The river forces itself 
through a hundred foot outlet into a yawning gorge 
that winds» away for forty miles. The railroad 
bridge crosses this gorge nearly 400 feet above the 
water: level. , : : . 

Northern Rhodesia, now has the status of a - 
Crown Colony. It extends from the Zambesi River , 
horth to the border of the Congo State and Tangan- \ 
yika Territory. It has an area of about 293,000 , 
Square miles with a permanent European population 
(1920) of 3,500 and native population estimated at 
about 928,000. The country is mostly h.gh pleatau 
covered with thin forest, Much of it is suitable for 
farming and grazing. The lead mines yielded in 
1922, 22,961 tons, valued at £344,417. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and, by 
the census of 1921, 498,781 population, of which 
1,603 were Europeans, lies in South Africa north- 
east from the Cape of Good Hope Province on an 
elevated plateau. It is well watered and has a 
fine climate. Stock raising is most important. 
Products-are wool, wheat. cereals, with beginning 
of iron workings and coal production promised. 
The territor eos by a resident Commissioner- 
under the ‘ie Commissioner for South Africa. 

It is in fact a reservation set apart for the natives 
who are the most enlightened in South Africa and 
have increased from 40,000 to 500,000 te a 5 
century. Whites are not permitted to own land 


in it. 

The revenue for 1922 was £212,588 and expendi- 
tures £224,547. Under the new Native Tas. Law- 2 
every adult male native pays £1 5s. per annum | 
and if he can afford more than one wife he pays s 
_ veg pa annum for his wives up to a maximum ' 

iS. 

Imports in 1922 were £702,125; in 1921, £556,645; 
exports in 1922, £669,330; in 1921, £510,448, Y 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 square miles and ; 
population, by the census of 1921, 152,983, is in 7 
the middie of Southern Africa, between Southwest f 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesin.- p 
It is utterly undeveloped, but cattle growing and 
agriculture have gained momentum, and the live- 
stock already totals more than 600,000 head. Id : 
is mined, the 1921 output being in excess of $100,000. 2 
It is a protectorate governed by a resident Gom- 5 
aia tr ' ; 7 

ama, its famous native King, died in bi fi 
1928, at the Bee ot about 100 years, Daving Phot te q 
I e e years, @ was converted % 
Ohristlanity by David Livingstone. ioe be 4 
mil 


$ 
Swaziland, with 6,678 square miles, and a 
population, by census of 1921. of 133,568, lies at the t 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in’ South Africa, 3 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, . 
Sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. | 
The country is undeveloped. é 
resident Commissioner under 
High Commissioner for South f 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 
NIGERIA. 
AREA, estimated, 332,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 16,250,000. 
CAPITAL, Lagos. 


Governor, Sir Hugh Clifford, G. C. M. G. 


It is governed by a 
the authority of tne 
Africa. 
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between Cameroon 
Guif of Guinea. 


ther products are palm 
hides, livestock, ostrich 
rowth of atten ty bein efully pr d 
i cotton car y promoted, 

he 1922-23 crop exceeding 10,000° bales of long 


“staple. K 

Nigeria is a country, like most of Africa, of vast 
natural resources, with bsrely initial exploration 
done up to this time. The people, as in all Mo- 
hammedan countries, are backward, but Europeans 
with capital have gone in and are bringing resources 

- uto play. Slavery was abolished by ordinance in 
1917, and slave-dealing suppressed. 

_ Commerce is mostly by the trading station® 
common to such lands, at which simple manufac- 
tures are exchanged for native products. There are 
¢ i! 1,126 Sor bt ee 

revenue for -22 was £4,876,746, expendi- 
tures, £7,171,997; debt. £13,609,209. 
- The value of the me HY in 1921 was £10,768,812 
and of exports, £8,028,412. 

Cameroon, 31,000 square miles, and 400,000 
population, lies between British Nigeria and the 
French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger of which went to France (which see). 
It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is rapid 
toward building up valuable agricultural produc- 
tion—cloves, vanilla, ginger. pepper and palm oil 
‘Ivory. is a large product. 

The seat of Government is Buea and the adminis- 
‘trator is the Governor of Nigeria. 

Gambia, area, 4,130 square miles, and population, 
estimated at 240,000, is an independent West 
African British crown colony, from which nuts, 
hides and palm kernels are exported, and the usual 
supply of manufactures imported irom developed 


countries. } 

Its imports in’ 1922 were valued at £653,421 
d exports at £807,844. The tonnage of v 
ering the ports in 1921 was 339,999. 
It is administered by a Governor as 
eolony. Therevenue for 1922 was £204, 


expenditures, £430,312. 
THE GOLD COAST. 
(The Gold Coast, Ashanti and the Northern 
. Territories and mandate for Togoland.) 

‘A—about 80,000 sauare miles; area of that 
part of Togoland under British mandate, 12,600 
square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,078,043; Euro- 
c ns, 2,206. Togoland, estimated, 350,000. 
CAPITAL, Accra; population, estimated, 38,000. 
oe: Brig. Gen. Sir F G. Guggisberg, ayes 


a 
en 
2 crown 
244; the 


The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 
and on the east is Togoland, formerly a German 
pe get and now divided by mandate of the League 
of Nations between Great Britain and France. 
The French portion, about 21,100 square miles, is 
attached for administrative purposes to Dahomey, 
in. the east (which see), and the British, about 
12,600 square miles, is administered by the Gov- 
ernor of the Gold Coast. 

Under his administration also falls Ashanti, due 

- north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultivation 
ot cacao and rubber is being fostered. Palm kernels 
and oi] are among the chief products. 

‘There is a Government railway, 168 miles, from 
Seccondee to Kumasi, and a line from Accra to 
Anyinam (85 miles), the extension of which to 
‘Kumasi was to be pushed in 1922. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
AREA of colony, 4,000 square miles; of, protecto- 
rate, 000 square miles; to 31,000 square 


miles. 
POPULATION oe colony, census of 1921, trai 3 


ns, 1,161; of Protectorate, census 
1921, 1,456,148. 
CAPITAL, Freetown; Population, 1921, 44,124. 
Governor, A. R. Slater, C. M. G. 


Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
480 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
coaling station. The colony bas been in British 
. gion since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
protectorate, which extends inland about 180 miles, 


The chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts and 


pole er the chief imports, textiles, spirits, tobacco 
rdware. ; ; yon 
anmevenue, 1922, £786,540; expenditures, £816,977; 


————_ 


a 
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imports, £1,511,496; « i H GH 
2 Sas 5. A496 exports, £1,372,862; part | 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
Governor, Sir Robert T. Coryndon, K. C. M. 


there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at 
elevation of more than 4,000 feet, with a climate 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber — 
can be grown, and two crops 4 year of food staples. 

Experts claim that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile ieee indepen- 
dent of American supply. It is unexploited, occu: 

pied only by roving natives and thronged with — 
wild game. White men can live there in health 

as nowhere else in Central Africa. ’ 


we, 


Fe, 


ed laws reserving 
restricting the 


sentation according t 
the empire. The 
Kenya should rema’ 
their power should be dcminant, 
Government gave decision in t 

a Parliamentary paper 


members of the counc: 

one Arab and eleven Europeans. This leaves th 
franchise unchanged as regards white settlers. Th 
f segregation as between Europeans and 
in townships must be abandoned, but. the 
existing practice of reserving agricultural land in 
the highlands for British and Europeans must be 

famous centre for big game hunting, 


maintained. , 
Nairobi, a Dg, 
is the capital, “A government railroad runs from ; 
Mombasa, on the coast, through Nairobi to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, 618 miles. The budget for 1925" ei: 
was: Revenue, £2,093,460; expenditures, £2,091,679. 
The debt was £5,000,000 for railway construc- 
tion and public works. Imports (including Uganda) 
in 1923 were £4,257,843; exports, £3,996,432. Ex- 


ports were chiefly raw cotton, - coffee, hides, ivory 
and sesame 


Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British in 1918, the Urundi 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the — 
“Kionga Triangle” to Mozambique (Portuguese East 
Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake Tangan- — 
yika and from Lake Nyassa to Victoria Nyanza. 
it is administered under a mandate from the League 
of Nations, by a Governor, with headquarters at 


Dar-es-Salaam. 
The area is 365,000 square miles, estimated, an 
the native population, by census of 1921, 4,123 900. 
Whites are negligible, numbering less than 2,500. oe 
Forest wealth is large, and there is much land 
susceptible of agricultural development for the pro- 
duction of tropical fruits and other foodstuffs. 
Domestic animals figure in the wealth of the people, 
who are extremely crude and unciviliz 
The western part ika is 
for big game. Ther 
about 125 in’ numb 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ng idea 
py escarpments 2,000 feet high; is 35 miles wide and 
is crowded with game. Announcement. was made 
in 1923 that it had been bought by Sir Charles 
Ross, of Scotland, who will protect it as a game 


Revenue, 1923-24, £1,257,540 ; expenditures, 


1,914,966. 
5 The Uganda Protectorate, in East Africa, has 


a a 


ie 


ee ete ee 
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110,000 square miles, and the population in 1921 

A as estimated at’ 3,200,000. The country is well 

advanced in civilization, 750,000 of the people 

belonging to the intelligent class. Cotton is the 

chief product; the crop in 1922-23 exceeded 120,000 

‘pales. Since the British took it over there has 
been expansion of foreign trade by 200 per cent. 

The trade of all British East Africa with the 

ited States was: 
_ dmports, 1920-21. - $2,600,642 
= 1oeh 2 5 


te 22-2, 1,566,582 

: 1923-24. 2,196,55 
‘Exports, 1920-21. 

5 1921 997 


ICAO: ARNE ee nee Motta: 1.20 


_ Nyassaland, formerly known as British Central 
Africa, is situate on the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nya‘sa, and extends as far as Zambesi. It 

_has 39,573 square miles, and in 1921 had 1,200,000 

- population, estimated. Coffee, tobacco, cotton, tea 
and livestock are the sed industries, foreign 

_ trade, revenue, 1922-23, £257,000; expenditures, 

' £333,000; imports, £522,119; exports, £442,164. 

9 ZANZIBAR. 

_ Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 

_ mniles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 196,733 
population in 1910. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 

Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa ibn 

Harub, K. C. M. G. (succeeded Dec. 9 1911), but 

; inistered_ by a& British High Commissioner, 
Sir R. J. Coryndon, K. C, M. G., C. B., and a Brit- 
Ish Resident, J. H. Sinclair. The Island of Pemba, 
30 miles to the northeast, area 380 square miles, 
__ is included in the government..- 
s The people are Mohammedans, and their clove 
industry yields the bulk of the world’s supply, there 
being, estimated, 48,000 acres, with 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that Bepaan, with an output in 1921 of 
16,700,000 pounds and 5,200,000 pounds of clove 
stems. The copra industry is next, with 55,000 
acres, on which 2,500,000 cocoanut trees produce. 
. Manufactures are pottery, rope, soap, oil, jewelry 


and mats. . 
¥4 . Revenue, 1923, £445,594; expenditures, £545,121; 
debt, £100,000; imports, £1,893,612; exports, £2,- 


90. 
. Shipping entered, 832,404 tonnage. : 

_.. Zanzibar, population, 35,000, has one of the 
finest ports in Africa. 
vs MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 

oy» Mauritius. an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east’ from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and in 1921, 385,074 population, of which 265,884 
were Hindus. Port Louis, population, 50,308, is 
_ the pepitat and chief ‘seaport. 

Of the total of £10,526,655 exports in 1921, 
£10,306,000 was sugar. The sugar crop in 1922-23 
was 227,600 tons and in 1921-22 it was 200,589 tons, 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 90 
islands of 156 square miles, and a 1920 population of 

4,500, estimated, lying in the Indian Ocean near 
Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a port with an 
important coaling station. From 23 acres, in 

1920, there were 23,000,000 cocoanuts produced, 

other products being phosphates, mangrove bark, 

livestock and fish, 

eee yay a protectorate, with 68,000 square 

es. 
is in "Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, with 


¥ 


of the Emperor erepeieen: is 1,2 


oe » were #44 686, exports, eles the revenue, 


Ropniation. Tt was under the jurisdiction of the 
iiralty as a warship until Nov., 1922 


by thal Sa eaat a“ a : 

i tristan da Cunha @ group oO ree islands 
with 127 inhabitants which lie in the South Atlantic, 
1,500 miles due west of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The islands are rarely visited, yet the inhabitants, 
who have suffered great privations and loss of cattle 
me han are devoted to their home and refuse to 


AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 
AREA, 2,974,581 square miles, divided: New South 


Wales, 309,432; Victoria, 87,884; Queensland, 

670,500: South Australia, 380,070; West Aus- 

tralia, 975,920; Tasmania, 26.215; Northern Terri: 

tory, 523,620; Federal Territory, 940. cat 

POPULATION, census of April, 1921, 5,496,794, 
divided: New South Wales, 2,099,703; Victoria, 
1,531,529; Queensland. 757,634;:South Australia, 
495,336: West Australia, 332,213; Tasmania, 213,- 
877: North Territory, 3,870: Federal District, 
2,572; full blooded aborigines, not enumerated, 
estimated 60,000. Estimated population, March 
31, 1924, 5,777,262 (excluding aborigines). Excess 
of births in 1922, 86,185; excess of arrivals over 
departures, 38 138. 

CAPITAL, Melbourne; population, 1921, including 
suburbs. 795 100; chief cities, Sydney, population, 
including suburbs, 905,947; Brisbane. 9,699; 
Adelaide, 260,542: ° Perth; 154,866; Hobart, 
Tasmania, 52.163. 

aaa General, Lord Forster of Lepe, P. C., G. C. 

Prime Minister, Stanley M. Bruce (Foreign Affairs). 

Commisstoner for the. Commonwealth in the . United 
States, A M. Elder. Australian diplomatic 
interests are represented in Washington by the 
British Ambassador, and consular interests. are 
cared for by the British Consuls. 

United States Consul General, at Melbourne, Maxwell 
Blake; Consuls, at Sydney, Ezra M. Lawton; at 
Neweastle, N. S. :, Romeyn Wormuth; at 
Adelaide, Henry H. Balch. 
Australia, itself a continent, is situate between 

10° and 40° south latitude and 113° to 153° 40’ 

east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian 

Ocean on the west. The states of the Common- 

wealth are: New South Wales Victoria, Queensland, 

South Australia, West Australia, the Northern Terri- 

tory, and Tasmania, formerly known as Van Die~ 

man’s Land, an island the size of the States of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, which 
lies off the. southeast corner of the mainland. Alto- 
gether the Commonwealth is very nearly as large as 

Continental United States. Its development has 

been made in 150 years. The Commonwealth was 

proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1901. 

Australia is one of the important parts of the 
British Empire, with that complete self-government 
that obtains in Canada. In the east mountains rise 
to about 7,000 feet altitude: the central portion 
extends westward in rolling plains, becoming sandy 
and in places desert, until miguet elevations are 
reached along the west coast. ‘he Murray River, 
rising on the slopes of the mountains, is navigable 
inland for 2,000 miles. 

The climate, being in the South Hemisphere, is 
temperate in the south, and in the north tropical. 
The interior portions are subject to high tempera- 
ture, and in all parts the climate is regarded as 
healthful, being dry. Rainfall is normal only on 
the north, northeast and southeast coasts. 

Australia is governed on tbe Federal plan, with a 
Parliament, of Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. Like Canada, it accedes to imperial requests 
voluntarily in all economic matters, as well as 
military and naval, has been loyal, but ‘witha mind 


of its own.’ Australian troops in the late war served . 


with distinction. ‘5 

A Federal territory, Canberra, of 940 square miles, 
has been set up midway between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, 70 miles inland but connected with a fine 
landlocked harbor on Jarvis by a corridor. 
Parliament and administrative buildings have nD 
begun and a carefully planned ay. laid out. | zs 

The Commonwealth of Australia is a member of 
the League of Nations, Bae: 


AGRICULTURE, MINING AND INDUSTRY. 


Products are not dissimilar to those of the United 
States. The 1920-21 reports showed the total tilled 
areas to be 15 069858 acres. The wheat acreage 
was 9,072,167, production 145,873,850 bushels, 
16.08 bushels to the acre. In 1921-22 the acreage 
was 9,727,000, production 128,972,000 bush 
irom $86,990 acres: beriey, > 
rom ‘ acres; barley, 7,155,376 bushels from 
334,747 acres’ and’ maize, 7,258.98 bushels. trom 
284,283 acres. The production of sugar in 1920-21 
was 183,000 tons; in 1921-29, 299, tons and in 
1922-23, 300,000 tons. From 81,165 acrea of vine- 
yards in 1920-21 141,339 tons of grapes were gath- 
ered, from which 11,014,220 gallons of wine were 
made. oavae rield of the 278,551 acres of orcha! 


tons of potatoes, 


els. 
was Acer ad bushels | 


tds 
was 6,007,461. ay was cut from 3,233, 3; 
yigiding 4,686,366 tons, and 140,195 ered broe duced. 


“after the war have been swallowed up in the heavy 
- Josses_ duri 
£2,797,719, so that the whole period of Government 


“the difference between the book value of the fleet 


a af 7 =. 
ee “4.92 Ol skh a eee 
Australia; New Zealand. —-_—_-598 
step being to convert the whole of the broad gauge 
line of Victoria and Scuth Australia at an estimated 
cost of £21,600,000, spread over ‘eight in ; 
The Commouwealth’s revenue in 1922-23 was 
£64,720,635; expenditures, £63,700,485. Estimates 
for 1923-24 were: Revenue, £61,943,250; and ex- t 
. The butter product 1920-21 amounted | penditures, £61,896,098, but the surplus reached 
to 208,082,000 pounds, of which 92,421,000 were £2,657,093, making the accumulated surplus £10,- 
exported; the export in 1921-22 was 127,579,797 006,000, so the Government announced on Aug. 15, 
pounds, valued at £7,987,558. 1924, that taxes for current fiscal year would be = 
Forests cover 92,500,000 acres, of which 17,670,000 | scaled down by £2,000,000. .. eae 
have been reserved fur timber. Invalid and old age pensions allowed by the 
There-are now 12 cooperative distributing com- | Commonwealth Government were increased from 
panies in Australia handling produce, including | 15 shillings per week to 35 shillings fortnightly, 
wheat, of a value exceeding £25,000,000 annually; | on Sept. 13, 1923. The number of persons receiving 
eleven joined in a federation opened an office in | old age pensions on June 30, 1923, was 107,389, and . 
London in 1920 with a turnover that year of £2,-| invalid, 40,064, war pensioners numbered 232,155. 


000,000. 
The total minerai output up to the end of 1921 COST OF WAR TO AUSTRALIA. | 


Woe walsed at’ £1,020,440,000: of this £609,300,000 | _, The total. cost of the war, including interest, 
was gold. The output for 1921 was: Gold, 758,000 etc., to the Commonwealth Government, from Aug- 
ounces; silver, 5,304,950 ounces; lead, 62,777 tons, 914, to March 31, 1923, was £457,322,768, of © 
zine, 21,297 tons; copper, 18,634 tons; tin, 2,990 
tons; pig iron, 362,365 tons; coal to the value of 
£11,015,000. 

The Queensland government has guaranteed 544 
pence per pound for seed cotton and under this 
stimulant 1920-21, 13,500 acres were planted tc 
cotton, prdducing 3,477,222 pounds; and 1921-22, 
14,970 acres, producing 4, 000 pounds of a stan- 
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which £302,015,319 were met by loans and £155,- 
307,449 by revenue. To these amounts, however, 
are to be added a portion of the indebtedness to — 
the British Government (about £42,000,000) and 
war gratuity indebtedness (war bonus paid in bonds — 
to soldiers), outstanding amounts to £20,786,033, — 
which would increase the bonded debt to about | 
£365,000,000 and the total to approximately £520,- 
000,000, which sum includes practically the grand 
total direct cost of the war and of the war gratuity, 
together with a larger part of the repatriation he SG 
ures a oe, 

The net public debt of the Commonwealth on 
June 30, 1923, was £885,792,191; the total of the 


The estimated values of Commonwealth produc- 
tion in thé various industries for the year 1920-21 


forestry and fisheries, £10,490,000; mining, 
437,000: manufacturing, £110,028,000. Total, 


£538,325,959, making a grand total (less dul 
Sia 208,000 fone) of 686 702104 He gevens one Ea 
The increase in maufacturing industries for the | ; % Pee 
% including railway receipts and expenditures and the — 
eee eee 1913 and the year 1922-23 is showD | public debts of the states on June 30, 1923, were: 
1913. 1922-23. Expendi- Public 
Number of factories--. .. qoreet ei STATH. bo tc Pio Debt 
Fe Scngon nada. 17 s18S3000,087 £71,113'307 | New South Wales. 36,145,944 35,342,436 187,879, 
Value of raw materials Victoria........-. 21,298,000 20,926,000 118,562, 
erred Ul cccinc.an.02- 2640777 188,052,465 | Queeneland  - -«- 12°599,403 12;784,382 88,005,001 
Total value of output..... 161'560:763 326,448,189 | South Australia .. 8,431,700 8,426,51 62,496,585 
aoe ve land & buildings. 37,099,232 74,465,254 | West Australia. . . 7,207,492 7,612,856 38,943,677 . 
Val of plant & mach'y ... 37,054.02 86,048,375 | Tasmamla........ 2)174;062 2,472,523 22,439,176 


Totals......... 87,856,601 87,464,714 538,325,969 
Imports, 1923-24, were £140,569,853; 1922-23, yea 
£131,757,835; 1921-32, £101,063,661; exports, 1923- 
24, £119,567,407; 1922-23, £117,870,147; 1921-22, ._ 
£127,846,535. eS ae 

Free trade rules between the states of the Com- — 
monwealth, but £22,597,306 in customs duties were — 
x 


EXPERIMENT WITH MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Commonwealth's fleet of merchant ships 
on June 30, 1923, w s made up of 49 steam vessels 
of 252,524 Le tons at an original cost of £11,- 

e cost of ships stili under construction 

Was estimated at £2,338,000, making the total cost 
; mee according to the pro- 
e present book value was 


collected in 1922-23. : 
Next to Great Britain the United States took the 
largest proportion of the exports, and more than ~ 4 
half as much was imported from the United States 
as from Britain. a 
In 1918 there were 3,424 public schools, and there » 
are several technical schools and six State Uni- 
versities. : , A 
‘As in all parts of the Empire there is religious — i: 
freedom, and the Church of England predominates. — 
‘Australia is insufficiently explored and is expected ie 
to develop rapidly in the ensuing years. Its possi- — 
bilities seem boundless. f 
Its economic life is tied with the distant North | 
Hemisphere, and its political life with Britain; and ~ 
its prevailing policy appears to be to erect barriers 
to the entrance of Asiatics. ; . 
Trade with the United States was: \ 


its of £2,304,448 made during and immediately 
ng the past two years amounting to 


operation shows a net loss on that account of £493,- 


271. 
Besides the “write off” of £8,000,000 to cover 


and its present market value and the loss of nearly 
£500, on operations, the Government also lost 
£2,300,000 on its contract for 14 American wooden 
steamers, of which five were delivered and operated 
for a short time. The total losses on the Aca 


wing. are thus close to £11,000,000. \ 
OW ene tlest had been under the direction of a manag- Imports, 1920-2 1 Sen ire 5 tied are $120,985,720 _ 
ing owner representing the Administration. PU cic) Sangeet 
August, 1923, a Federal Shipping Board of three ca issioa...: oe 
members was created to take over the fleet at the Exports, 1920-21...... 
‘Valuation of £4,718,150, the GoverDientpropores | gat ae 
losses erto incurred. a - 
ta dispose of about 25 vessels, retaining oily about 5 ee 5 


NEW ZEALAND, DOMINION OF | 


AREA, 103,568 uare miles, divided, Auckland 
Province, 35,364: Taranaki, 3,732; Hawke’s Bay, 


. 10,807; 
Nelson, _ 10,875; Westland, 4,881; Canterbury, 
13,858; Otago, 13,957; Southland, 11,355.» : 
POPULATION 


Ships e 
‘1,750, of 4,643,316 tons. ‘ 
ate tal mileage of Government railways open 


cit in working’ t 
1920-21 was £455,200 and of work ng state rail- 


: £4,013,146; total d 
HENS tinea Maes uegee ote a | ANA Weng casey, Ya at 
aan ie thn ear a hee” ace 994 miles 17.788; Nelson, 47,628; Westland, 14,181; Can- 


The Premiers have 


y terbury, 199,034; Otago, 137,038; spurned, F 
Z kr; ‘ 

i standard gauge |. who numbered 52,781. [ F 

adopted 4 feet Soe ut a royal commission, and CAPITAL, Wellington; ponitiexicn, ag Apel a i 
‘fo make all the varying railroads uniform will cost, 1922, 110,680. Chief cities, — aan , DOD oe ON q 
it reports, £57,200,000.. . This. will be done, the first 160,450, Christchurch, 110,201, 470. 
oft 

of 


594 


Governor General, Gen, Sir Charles Fergusson, Bart., 
K. C. B., K, C. M. G, 

Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. F Massey (Finance, 
Railways, Mines, Stamp Duties, Land and In- 
come Tax, State Advances and as Supplies). 

United States Consul General, at Wellington, Edwin 
N Gunsaulus. Consul, at Auckland, Karl de G. 
MacvVitty. 

New Zealand lies 1,200 miles east of Australia, 
in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 miles long 


- and 180 across at the broadest part, with a coast 


‘ 


line of 3,000 miles, It extends north and south 
from 35 degrees of southern latitude to 46. . It con- 
sists of two principal islands. North Island (44,130 
square miles) and South Island, (58,120 square miles). 
and Stewart Island, (662 square miles). Auckland 
Islands (about 330 square miles) 200 miles south 
and uninhabited, Chatham Islands (375 square 
miles) 536 miles east; the Cook Island group (280 
Square miles) 1,500 miles northeast, with a popula- 
tion of 13,209 and of which Rarotonga is the largest, 
and some small uninhabited islands, are also under 
the New Zealand flag. New Zealand proper is about 
the size of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The agricultural possibilities are very great, two- 
thirds of the area being tillable, with 17,000,000 
acres forested. The actual tilled area in 1922 was 
18,381,363 acres, of which 16,102,598 were sowa to 
grass; 426,245 acres of Crown land were opened to 
settlement on March 31, 1921. In 1922, production 
was 10,626,807 bushels of wheat from 354,446 acres; 
6,744,545 bushels of oats from 170,177 acres and 
1,181,828 bushels of barley from 34,062 acres, and 
482,514 bushels of maize from 10,416 acres. In 
addition, 345,000 acres were planted to grains for 
use as ensilage, etc. In order to encourage the 
growing of wheat and thus avoid shortage, tae 
Government during the last few years has agreed 
to purchase all the wheat grown at a price fixed 
before the season. The P pee for the 1921-22 season 
was from 5s 6d to 6s 3d per bushel. A surplus re- 
sulted which the Government has had to dispose of 
and considerable shipments have been made to 
Japan. Wheat averages were twice per acre that of 
the United States, and the other crops were on a 
relatively high level of productivity. 

On April 30, 1923, the number of sheep was 
23,081,439; horses, 331,855; cattle, 3,272,126, swine, 
380,026. Wool export in 1923 was £10,904,658. 

The total number of farm holdings was 84,899 
(acres 43,528,337). The small holdings, under 50 
acres, numbered 29,527, (476,213 eer holdings 
of 640 acres and above, numbered 11,167, of acres, 
while there were 59 holdings of over 50,000 acres, 
(total, 5,042,065 acres). In 1922, 135,395 persons 
wie a La Ta in agriculture, cattle raising and 

rying. 

The total arrivals of immigrants for the year 
ending March, 1922, was 15,606. 

Manufacturing establishments in 1921 numbered 
4,804 with 70,255 employees, capital of £39,564,837 
and an output valued at £82,473,569, nearly half of 


- which was food products. The production of coal 


was 1,809,095 tons of which 53,183 were exported. 
Gold exported amounted to 149,595 ounces, valued 
at £612,168. 

The available water power is estimated at a total 
of 4,076,700 H. P. of which 3,317,000 is in South 
Island, and the bulk of it located near the deep 
water sounds of the west coast with many sites 
especially suitable for industries. Development is 
under way in North Island involving an expenditure 
of £15,000,000 by the state for plant and trans- 
mission line to Auckland. 

In 1923 there were 3,037 miles of railways Govern- 
Mment-owned, and 135 miles privately owned. The 
total expenditure on construction on all Govern- 
ment lines up to March 31, 1922, was £44,689,748. 
Net earnings 1922-23 were '£1,225,305, an increase 
of 200 per cent. over the previous year and repre- 
senting 3.04 ire cent. on capital invested. Gross 
revenue was £6,727,802. 

Vessels entering the ports in 1921 numbered 678 
with @ total tonnage of 1,940,236, of these 633 were 

r’ : 


By the law enacted in 1898, and later amended, 
every person. not an alien or an Asiatic who fulfils 
certain conditions is entitled to a pension of £26 a 
year. The joint income of a married couple in 
receipt of pensions must not exceed £100 a beet 
(including pension) Pensions in force July 1, 1922) 
were, old age, 20,611, annual value, £762,607: 
average pension, £37; widows, 3,325, annual value, 
£206,150, average pension, £62; war, 28,400, annual 
value, £1.476.800; average pension, £52, 

The revenue for 1923-24 was £29,760,000; ex- 
penditures, £26,148,000 Debt, March 31, 1923) was 
£218,953.324, of which £80,563,885 was for war 
ah gett 

mports in 1923 were £43,486,544 eee mately 
$208,742,000); in 1922, £35,005,440 


_ Imports, 1920-21.............. 
oY 1921-22. 


$155,102,000) ; * 


Foreign Countries—New Zealand. 


exports, 1923, £45,967,119 ($219,011,000); 1922, 
£42,726,249 ($186,247,000). 

Imports are chiefly textiles and clothing, iron, 
steel and their products, oils, sugar, tobacco, paper 
and chemicals. Exports were frozen meat, putter, 
cheese, milk- (preserved), wool, and hides and skins. 

New Zealand is litically organized along very 
broadly democratic lines, with tendency to advance 
— rapidly into the realm of economic and socio- 
ogical experiment. 

ts Government is by Legislative Council of 39 
members, shortly to be enlarged by popular election 
to Ged and a House of Representatives of 80 members 
elec for three years. 

The Dominion of New Zealand is a member of 
the League of Nations, 

Trade with the United States was: 


aba | | eareerenie sy) | 
SOMERS 8 iT npn neat 
eS oe 
fe 403234. 5. ers, Wate wee Pe Cae 12,983,490 


AUSTRALASIAN POSSESSIONS. 


In the Pacific reaches of Australasia, of the other 
areas under the British Empire these are the most 
important: ~N 

Papua, or British New Guinea, on the Island of 
New Guinea north from Australia, with 250,000 
estimated population, and 90,540 square miles, the 
people being crude tribes. The interior of the 
great island is unexplored. 

The soil is very fertile, the rainfall abundant, 
the rivers navigable, the harbors excellent and the 
known mineral deposits valuable. It seems destined 
to become Australia’s richest dependency. The 
white population June 30. 1921, was 1,343, revenue 
£98,175, expenditures £146,827, imports £484,770, 
exports, £172,672. 

New Guinea, formerly German New Guinea, 
has been mandated by the League of Nations to 
Britain. It has about 70,000 square miles and a 
native population estimated at about 200,000. 

Bismarck Archipelago, 15,752 square miles, 
and with a native population of about 188,000, 
and the Solomon Islands, 3,800 square les, 
and with a population of about 17,000, both formerly 
German possessions, have been placed under Britain 
by_the League of Nations. 

Nauru Island, formerly German, mandated by 
the League of Nations to Britain. It has valuable 
guano deposits; 236,435 tons were exported in 1921. 


WESTERN SAMOA. 


German Samoa, which tncluded Savaii and Upolu, 
the largest of the Samoan Islands in the Western 
Pacific, were occupied by the British on Aug. 29, 
1914, immediately on the outbreak of the World 
War. This territory was assigned as a mandate 
from the League of Nations to New Zealand under 
date of Dec. 17, 1920, and is now called Western 
Samoa. 


Savali is 48 miles by 25 and has an area of about 
660 square miles. Upolu has an area of about 600 
square miles. Both are mountainous, fertile and 
well watered. The population of the two seer ated 
by the census of June, 1922, 37,791, of which 1,035 
as British and 292 Americans. The chief product 

copra. 

Fiji Islands, 250 in number, area, 7,083 eayare 
miles, population, tee A 24, 1921, 157,266. 
Europeans, 3.878: Fijians, 34,476; Indians, 60,634: 
Its products tropical ts, vegetables, sisal hemp 
and dontestic animals. : : 


The revenue for 1921 was £569,722 and the ex- 
tect £752,038; the imports were valued at 
1,509,732, exports, £2,457,851, 
The ‘Governor, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, is also 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 
onga Islands, or Friendly Islands, about 385 
Square miles, with a population of 23,562, export 
oh oN v Hiebeia area, 5,500 miles 
e ew ebrides, F uare ; 
population about 60,000, are under the joint ad- 
ministration of Great Britain and Fran 


ce, 
The trade of British Oceania with the United 
States was: 


“ 922- "42 
napirte, Coa Rea 
xports, »131,849 
"1921-99 35°8 

se 1922-23 910,231 


sm epctyne ll 


“ane Foreign. Countries—Abyssinia; Arabia. 


— Other Foreign Countries. : 


ou, 


ABYSSINIA, KINGDOM OF the Afghans their chief meat diet, and the fat ot the 
ETHIOPIA. fall is a eubstitute tor butter: | Woes with rales, 

, icles of es i ether wi ru 
AREA, estimated, 350,000 square miles. nuts and ghi. The imports cae taxtiles, bir ‘ 


POPULATION, estimated, 10,000,000 and hardwar ) 

, , 10, 5 5 e, leather goods, tea and sugar. Trans- 

CAPITAL, Addis Ababa; pop., estimated, 70,000. | frontier trade with India amounts to Saban $15,- 

Empress, Waizeru Zauditu, daughter of the late 000,000 annually. Copper, lead and iron are found. 
Emperor Menelik, born in 1876; elected Empress There are no railroads in the country, but plans 

- Sept. 27, 1916, after her nephew Lij Yaser was have been developing looking toward the building 


deposed. Heir, Ras Taffari bo = of railroads across the country in the northeast to 
ne ro July 17, 1891 tonnect Termez, the rail head of the road from 


Abyssinia is @ mountainous, volcanic country in | Bokh 

Ph ara, with Peshawur, in B iti I hy 
northeast Africa, bounded by Eritrea (Italian) on | Kabul, and another to connect ait the. anol 
the north, British Somaliland (Berbera) and Italian | from Merv at its rail head at Kuska, via Herat, 


Somaliland on the east, Kenya and Uganda on the in the west, and Kandahar, in the south, to New 
south, and the Sudan on the west. The agricul- Chaman and Quetta, in Beluchistan. Merchandise — 
tural and mineral resources of the country are Com— as mn ow transported on camel or pony back along the 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water fo aang . 
Dower is unused. In the lower country an ddeep ‘e Government is monarchical and the laws and 
Pulleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, cotton customs those of Islam. The late Amir was recipient 
coffee and rubber are produced, while grain, fr ate of a subsidy from the British Government, but that 
tobacco, potatoes, etc., are grown in the chen | onal be seer treaty signed on Nov. 22, 1021, 
femperste country. The upper slopes are given in which Great Britain recognized the complete — 
Over to cattle raising. Hides, skins, coffee an independence of Afghanistan, established the fron- 
Peeswax are the chief exports, and cotton goo as this tiers, and withdrew the privilege Afghanistan had 
chief imports. The total trade is estimated at about ta of importing arms and ammunition through — 
chief imports. The total fos malles long, built under | 100,000 well Afghan army was reported to number 
Trench auspices, runs from Jibuti to the capital. ,000 well armed men. a 
German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “a ALBANIA i 
mixed Hamito-Semitic people,” and other ethnolo- | AREA, estimated, 17,374 square miles. ee 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 831,877. 


CAPITAL, ,Tirana; pop., estimated, 12,000; other 
cities, Durazzo, pop., 5,000; Scutari, pop., 32,000; 
Elbasan, pop., 13,000; Valona, DOD., 7,000. 

Premier, Bishop Fan Stylian Noli. : ; 

United States Minister, Ulysses Grant-Smith, 
Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination and 

of contention between its Balkan neighbors and = 

Italy during and after the World War, has had its. 


the World War. Abyssinia applied for membership 
in the League of Nations in 19: 3. After an investl- 
gation into the existence of slavery in the kingdom 
and the promulgation of 3 decree in June, 1923, 
making slave trading unishable by death, Abyssinia 


¢ independence assured under a treat with Italy, 
Wer de a ys acre a Soo 1928. Aug. 2, 1920, and was formally ad tted into oy 
Imports, 1920-21 " $19,477 | League of Nations in January, 1921. 2s 
Dee forty seach odie’ a ere A 7051 The country is mountainous, pounded by Jugo- 
“ 1922-23......-. *  5°997 Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the south, — 
# ee te 18/229 and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It is an agricul- 
Exports, 1920-21. . "336 | tural vand cattle and sheep raising state. There 
pees re a | a? Be Sen 9,500 | 2re BO railroads, banks or ounrency add few schools. — 
“ So aan ie ile eat RR "172 It is about the size of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
a A ale rt eee. CE 2,511 The latest census, 1921, returned the ‘population — 
oe a : as: Mohammedans, 584,675; Greek Christians, 


wa 


158,215; Roman Catholics, 88,987; total, BBA SEES 
ers, 


AFCHANISTAN 
AREA, estimated, 245,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 6,330,500. 
CAPITAL, Kabul; pulation, estimated, 150,000; 
other cities, Kandahar, population, 31,000, and 


is a Council of Regents composed of a representa- 
tive of each of the four religious bodies of the 
country, a Bektashi Moslem, @ Sunni Moslem, 2 
Greek Catholic and a Roman Catholic. " 
Revolution in May and June, 1924, resulted in 
hm ogu, and the 
establishment, on June 12, of a nationalist provisional — 
overnment with Bishop Fan Stylian. Noli, former 
foreign minister, at the head. e was educai at 
Harvard University, 1909-12, and is the head of the 
Albanian Orthodox Greek Church. 
The budget as passed by the National Assembly 


Amir, Amanullah Khan, born June 1, 1892, suc- 
eeeded on the assassination of his father, Amur 
_ Habibullah Khan, Feb. 20, 1919. Heir, his son, 


* Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 

Asia. between 61° and 72° east longitude ae ak 

and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth } 
on June 18, 1923, provides for an ex enditure of 

northeast to southeast is about 790 Hae and trom | 91 64,078 gold franes, Of which. 5,280,620 Is ap- 

the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass | propriated Tor the Ministry of War, 2,838,120 for 

on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the | the gendarmerie and 2,000,000 for the Ministry of - 


north by Tea (Russia) and Bokhara, on | Public Instruction. 

the east British India, on the south by Beluchis- The trade of the country was: 4 

tan (British India), and on the west by Persia. The | Imports, 1920, gold francs. ....--+-++++- 17,530,000 
elevation is generally over 4,000 feet. There are $ FOZ, Wier Ae AE ea huaatid soca eee L7,699,000 
three great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul ; Exports, 1920; Pe i Ths tee ont s 1,522,000 
in the BGT EBEAS ane ue Ripe es wales Cra e TQ BaF he Ve AE Sie net 2,190,000 
outhwest thro’ the le Oo e country. 

sore Hee tS ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 


100 u Fi 
; ee ene ae Re called | the sane me ay = AREA, 191 square miles. om 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.” 2ople are | pOPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages, 
nearly all Mohammedans, The Afghans tire been | president, Don Bonaventura Vilarruble. x 


tigines, being. cultivators and traders. Along the Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 

frontier are warlike. and independent tribes , of under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 

Pathans and others with a fixed habit of raiding | Bishop of Urgel. It is governed by & Council of 

geross the border and. receiving punishment. Dis-| 94, elected for 4 years by heads of families insench 

turbances - have been frequent. The languages | or the six parishes. The inhabitants speak Catalan 

spoken are Pushtu and Persian. hd are Roman Catholics. Sheep raising -is the 

There are many forte pate ‘and valleys in the | Ghief industry. Andorra is not a member of the 
goos ation makes available League of Nations. 

all profitable soil. There are two harvests a year, ARABIA 

ene of wheat, barley or lentils, and the other of 

rice, millet, maize and dal. Fruits of the temperate | AREA, estimated, 1,200,000 square miles. 

gone are plentiful. pun and transport animals ' pQpULATION, estimated, 5,000,000. ts 


are raised. The fat-tailed sheep is native to fer The Arabians occupy 2 peninsula in the southwest * 


country. Its tail is u i th t, 8: 
f {nourishment drawn | corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, yria, se 
ed ot ey pee 4a sheep furnish on the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast. (ap ¢ 
a , 


. ' S 
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Oman, the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea, 
square miles with a protectorate of adjacent 


territory of 9,000 square miles, pop. 54,923, held 
_ by Great Britain. Nearl; 


one 


desert. It is, roughly, as 


Canadian line. Maps are very deficient. 
defined. 
all rights to Arabia. The organization of the 
anh is to be developed under British auspices, 
the 
Im 
ey. 
of foreign affairs in the hands of British advisers. 
These states are: 


THE KINGDOM OF THE HEJAZ. 


| King of the Hejaz, Ali ibn Husein, succeeded his 


- Claimed Caliph of Islam b 


father, Husein ibn Ali, who abdicated, Oct. 3, 1924 

(Grand Sherif of Mecca). ‘ 

Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sherif of Mecca, who had 
been proclaimed King of the Hejaz in 1916, when 
he cast off allegiance to the Sultan and joined the 
Allies against the Turks in March, 1924; was pro- 
the Moslems of much of 
Arabla and the Iraq, when the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey deposed the ae and de- 
clared the Caliphate abolished. This did not suit 
Adb el-Aziz es-Saud, Emir of Nejd and warlike 
leader of the Wahabis, the extreme fanatic austere 
Moslem zealots. In August, he invaded Trans- 


_ jordania, ruled by Husein’s son, Emir Abdullah, but 


- 


now King of Iraq, and 


_ pilgrimage in a year. 


was driven back by British air forces. In September, 
he captured Taif, 60 miles east of Mecca, and 


_ threatened the Holy City, King Husein abdicated 


both the throne and the Caliphate on Oct. 3. 


; His 
eldest son, 


Emir Ali, accepted the throne but not 


Bi the Caliphate. Ibn Saud captured Mecca by assault 


on Oct. 14, King Ali and his forces retreating to 
Jeddah, the port on the Red Sea. 

The Wahabis apparently did not-loot the town, 
but after praying in the mosque and casting out 
the “‘apostates’”’. returned to their desert homes. 

¢ Chronology for developments.) 

The Hejaz was represented at the Peace Con- 
ference by the Emir Feisal, third son of Husein, 
was admitted to the League 
of Nations in 1920,| Its area is about 112,500 square 
miles, and population (est mated) of about 900,000 

‘The importance of the Hejaz is due to its Posses- 
sion of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 
Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Mo- 
hamet, who died in the city June 7, 632, and Mecca, 
his birthplace, containing a great mosque shelter- 

g the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which is the 
black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham, As 
many as 200,000 of the faithful have made the 
Medina (pop. 20,000) is 820 
miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of the 
Hejaz railroad. Mecca (pop. yeeee the capital, is 
200 miles further south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah 
(Pop. 20,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. The 
chief product is dates. Some hides, wool and gum 
are 


exported. : 
Roast TRANSJORDANIA. 
Emir, Adbullah, second son of King Husein of The 
tejaz, and brother of King Feisel of the Iraq; 
came td April, 1921. 
‘Transjordania {s an Arab state within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate ‘alestine 
og - 1922). bility of 


set u 
from 
It is under the responsi 


; Hi Commissioner for Palestine, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who has a British agent there, H. St. J. 
nilby. The 
a council of ad rs 


Emir administers the country under 


Yarmuk, thence a 
atraig ht line northeast toward Abu Kama] on the 
boundary between it 
and the ayn, teas souch from Abu Kamal to the 
the boundaries of the Iraq and Nejd; 

on the south lies Nejd and the Hejaz. Wo estimate 
of the area is available, but the population is roughly 
Diaced at between 300,000 and 500 000, mostly 
Arabs and Moslems, about half being ‘nomads. 
es abet, Ber ees at 30,000. 
ng of the Hejaz, , transferred Akab 

and Tebuk to Transjordania. ats 
The country is largely desert except for a thirty- 
mile wie between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- 
road which traverses the country from Dera to 
Maan, its present terminus. A road fit for motor 
traffic runs from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 


Foreign Countries—Arabia; Argentina. 
~~ indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 


with the 
srogption of Aden, a strongly fortified coaling station 
oO 


of Arabia is 
I arge as that portion of 
the United States stretching east of California 
to the Mississippi and north from Texas to _ 

e 
boundaries of the native states of Arabia are ur 
Turkey, in the treaty of peace, tee eee 
native 


principal rulers (the King of the Hejaz and the 
an of Yemen) being subsidized on condition that 
Maintain internal peace and place the control 


sey 


wpa’ 


where there is a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment, . i : en 

The estimated revenue for 1923-24 is £160,000 
and the British grant-in-aid is £150,000. For 
schools in the towns and larger villages £18,000 
was set aside in 1922-23. 


THE EMIRATE OF NEJD AND HASA. 

Emir, Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud. : 

Known as “‘the true home of the Arabs,” this ’ 
province stretches or from the Hejaz across the 
oases of Central Arabia to the Persian Gulf. Its 
estimated popuiaticn is 400,000, mostly nomadic - 
ae, and its capital is Ridyadh, a “forbidden 
city.” 

Tent Britain has for several years subsidized the 
Emir with $300,000 yearly to preserve peace in 
Arabia. The Arabs are of the Wahabi sect, austere, 
fanatical. (See the Hejaz.) 


THE EMIRATE OF JEBEL SHAMMAR. 
‘Emir, Abdullah ibn Mitab, born 1907; succeeded 
rt a eo Saud ibn Rashid, assassinated May, 


A Bedouin desert country to the north of Nejd, 
with an estimated Pepuation of 200,000, Capital, 
Hail; population 12,000. > f 


THE PRINCIPATE OF _ASIR, 

Imam, Ali ibu Mohammed el-Idrisi; succeeded 

March 31,1923. s 

Asir is on the west coast of Arabia, south of the 
Hejaz and north of Yemen, with a population of 
about 1,000,000; capital, Sabia. Its area is between 
30,000 and 40,000 square miles. The lowlands are 
barren but inland is a high plateau well watered, 
with mountains 6,000 to 8,000 feet high and fertile 
valleys. Hides and livestock are exported. 


THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN. x 4 
Imam, Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. 


Yemen is if the southwest part of the peninsula 
Dennen Asir and the British protectorate Aden. 


Mocha, 
counts, 


Kuweit_ (pop. est., 50,000), extends along the 
Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its 
capital, Kuweit. (pop. 25,000), is an important 4 
port on the Persian Gulf, and’ had been selected 


Bagdad railroad, Horses, 
are exported. 


THE SULTANATE OF OMAN. ? 


Sulian, Seyyid Faisal ibn Turki; ? 
father, 1924. erent ce * 


’ 


extending from El Katar on the Persian 


500, 
nomadic tribes of the inti 
rebellion have corapletely 
of the Sultan and by an agreement, October, 1920, 
and freedom of trade. The 


2 
id 
ES ee Ger 


921). ‘The capital | 
cat (pop br The Sest camels 
ports are dates. , oe rior. The ohiet ex- 

supplies an | 
is mostly with tndia es are imported, Trad¢ _ 


The trade er yne Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia - . 


POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1923, 


with the United States is returned by the United | 
States Department of Comm : 
ae wea Tit 0. eres collectively for , 
Imports, 1921-22. .0 0... tesereeeyevees S2O1,229.. 
4928-28. Lesh bn as syseevacenes SB2EOG ae 
rds, TeeTae: Pees eseencecaencecsne, BAOBBE GD IM 
EXPOS, 109A BE.  aseseeveccsneveveen, TOUREBS al 
jimi lDeenne tates 14 ches dante c LBBB BSS | 
‘ TORE2E essays nes cnn ons 4B20R OBB a 
e “4 
ARCENTINA, REPUBLIC OF 2 
AREA, 1,153,418 square miles. @ 


,548,092, 
CAPITAL, Buenos Ayres Op., Dec. . 
1,811,475; chief . citing "Rosnit Bans See: 


‘10, 
Cordoba,’ 156,000; La ‘Plata, 181,Goe 
91,216; ‘Santa Fe, 50,78 Mentone, Coe aoe 
Aveliande, 46,277; Bahia Blanca, 44,143. 
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Countries—Argentina; Austria. 
President and who is assisted by a deliberative 
council elected by the tax-paying inhabitants. 
The President of the republic, who musb be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of & 
~ Anténor. Geren -C Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
‘Angeles, Apalachicola, electors for six years, one-third retiring each two — 
: ville, Sa ‘ah, Chi years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 158, 
-- Boston, elected by direct vote for four years, one-half re- 
i Pascagoula, Miss., St. LO tiring every two years. The Roman Catholic religion 
‘Arthur and Norfolk. is supported by tne state, but all creeds are tolerated. 
U. S. Ambassador, John W. Riddle Senn peroratge ot ee ay aa fae oon then i 
-S. ; - - 3 age oO racy is | 3 e) 
ms, PA Consul General, at Buenos Ayres, He H.| are national universities at Gordoba, founded in 
organ; Consul, at Rosario, Robert Harnden. | 1613, with 1,603 students in 1920; Buenos Ayres, ‘ 
Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to | with 10,404 students; La Plata, 2,979, and Rosario. 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 3 al pears apres Ber uae ae J 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern i 8 COmpUOLY 2 ee 
South America. Its greatest breadth is about 930 ce strength of the army belng 1,750 ove ele) 


pea 

) 25,600 men, with a reserve of 759,000. The navy 
miles. In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- | consists of two dr ough f 2 
tain and Pacific States of the United States. It is a ae Mee ern 


5 mounting twelve 12-inch guns; two pre-dread- 
bounded by Bolivia on the north, Paraguay on the | noughts, four armored cruisers and one light cruiser. 
northeast, Brazil, Ur ang and the South Atlantic President de Alvear, on July 23, 1923, sent to é 
Ocean on the east and Chili on the west. the Senate for secret consideration 3 request for 
East of the Andes ace great plains, heavily wooded | authorization to spend 155,000,000 gold pesos to 
and called the Gran Chaco in the north, and vast r 


treeless pampas, given over to wheat and ttl lene then a nadhth eae eer soit baee as 
b w cattle | force, modern machine and artillery, sanitary 
raising, stretching south down to the plains of at Perea 


equipment and machine to manufacture ns) |S) 
Patagonia. Vast tracts of land amounting to 237,- ae hy aie 


and ammunition and projectiles. Her two battle- 
768,000 acres are public domain land, opened by | ships Rivadaira and Moreno (built in the United 
the Federal Government to colonization. In the 


a23 . 
‘icolas Matienzo (Interior). — 
United States, Honorio Pueyrredon- 
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States ten years ago) and four scout cruisers will _ 
be modernized on the lines of the battleships inv” 
the United States. ; 

Argentina is a mem 


Spain and Italy. A law passed in 1919 requires each 
Par of Exchange 


3 intending immigrant to produce a certificate of good 
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-- gréat progress. . Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and | Exports, 1921.......+--+---+++++++% 
> igs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Packing e 1922 ot cas us Oo Vetere 
y uses have been established and the export of POLS. poscd ouch, one p viol otto a lelsieee , 
of 686,971,850 paper pesos, of which 76,865,181 — 
are for public works, etc., to be covered by bonds — 
and estimated revenues of 572,087,592 paper pesos. ay 
Debt—Internal (pesos, gold) - :934,000 

I ) 218,803,280 — 


External (sterling)..-.... . £150,802,334 

Trade with the United States was ( 
Imports, 1920-21. . 
o 1921-22 


rding to the official figures received by the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce the slaughter at 
the Argentine packing houses during 1922, com- 
pared with the previous two years, was as follows: 


oe 1 
1922.) 1921. | 1920. “1922-23 
Me > ee eee a 22-% 
SE ae 2,199,000] 1,625,000| 1,482,000 
Sheep. 11... eS he 4'770,000|3.768,000|2,870,000 
FPA ee 387°000! "280,000! '321,000 


The exports of beef. in 1923 totaled 6,755,419 
quarters, and of mutton and lamb 3,411,415 car- 
casses; and in 1923, 6,543,000 quarters of beef and 


ARMENIA. 
(See under Russia.) 


AUSTRIA, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBA, 32,396 sauare miles. 
POPULATION, census of March 7, 1923, 6, 526,661. 
CAPITAL, Vienna, population, census of March 7, — 
1923, 1,863,739 (in 1910 it was 2,031,489). Other — 
cities, Graz, population, 152,731; Linz, 101,347: 
Innsbruck, 56,365; and nine others of more than 


3,726,000. tons were exported; the 1923-24 crop 

3 was 7,057,949 tons. Cotton production was over 

a 55,000 bales from 90,900 acres. Sugar output was 
2 256,900 metric tons. 

There is little mining, but 3,399,651 barrels of 

petroleum was produ in 1923, an increase of 18.6 


r cent. ud ee F hired oils a a 10,000. : 
on, agricultural implements and machinery, ass- Dr. Michael Hainisch, born 1858, elected 
ware and crockery, and foodstuffs are the principal ze Dec. 9, 1920. ‘ ABBE, f 


Chancellor, Dr. Rudolph Ramek.- io 
Minister to the United States, vacant; Edgar L. G. 
Prochnik, Counsellor and Charge @Affaires. 5 
Consuls General in the United States, at New York, ~ 
Friedrich Fischerauer; at Chicago, Ludwig Klein- 
wachter. ; ey 
United States Minister, Albert Henry Washburn. 
United States Consul, at Vienna, Robert W. Heingart- 
er ‘ 


ner. 

The Austria of to-day—mere remnant of the 
former Austrian Empire—is now a republic in 
Central Europe, with Germany its neighbor to the 
west and the north, Czechoslovakia on the north 
and east, Hungary on the east, and Serbia and Italy 
the size of the four 


imports. Manufacturing is on the increase. Fac- 

tories in 1916 Mrabared 48,779, employing 410,201 
sons. 

a 1923 there were entered to all Argentine ports 

2,231 vessels with a tonnage of 7,672,521. Argentina 

has 23,712 miles of railroads of which 5,465 are 


owned by the state; the privately owned railroads 
are almost entirely in the hands of English com- 


——-DANICS. | tal receipts of the state-owned railroads in 
Wy e rece! 2 

_ ~—-«: 1923 were $18,650,200 as compared with $13,396,400 
5 in 1922.: The proportion of operating expenditures 
y to revenues was very high, reaching 128,82 on the 
- Gentral Norte Argentino. The PERS lines all 
- $119,148,900 
«=n 1923 compared with $111,854,800 in 1922. 
Argentina proclaimed its independence of epains 


ance and civil war. The Constitution then 


and under which, somewhat amended, the 
plic is governed to-day is modeled closely after 


ne 


4 ry hi; ; 

own Governors and Legislatures 
administered by Governors ap inted by the Presi- : ) 

 dent,- al District (Buenos Ayres, prea 72! dynasty the ‘Austro-Hungarian Empire had 261,- 
ae whose AT ear ie ‘appointed by the 209 square Iniles and about 51,000,000 popular. 


tion a7. the heir presumptive to t 
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tion. The Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
with Vienna, one of the brilliant political, coin- 
mercial, industria!, financial and art centres of the 
world: Hungary, Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, 
Polish Galicia, the Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat, territories which 
gave it access to the Adriatic. and control of prac- 
tically all the Danube River. Next to Russia, it 
was the most populous in Europe. Hungary is an 
independent kingdom now. All the provinces men- 
tioned have’ gone and: Austrian territory reduced 
to 32,396 square miles, which however includes 
Burgenland (pop. 329,906), 1,660 square miles 
ceded by Hungary in 1922 under the peace treaty. 

The ill-fated Hapsburgs—Francis Joseph and then 
Charles, his successor — maintained a court in 
Vienna which was in some respects the most in- 
accessible socially of any in the world. 

/ Although politicall eld together by the bonds 
of empire, Austria-Hungary and the very many 
components contained so many diverse racial strains 
with such tenacious nationalistic tendencies that 
the non-progressive policies of the imperial rulers 
finally released centrifugal. forces which tore the 
empire apart. 4 

The Worid War was precipitated ee the assassina- 

ie throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914. 

Austria was proclaimed a republic_on Nov. 12, 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the government and appointed a 
Cabinet. On Feb. 16, 1919, the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Chamber, was 
elected by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 20 years of age. 

A Constitution was adopted Oct 1, 1920, which 
provides for a Parliament of two Houses, a Bundes- 
rat of 46 members, chosen indirectly, and a National- 
rat, elected by direct vote for four years. These two 
Houses Ai a President to serve for four years. 
All special privileges are abolished. _There are 
seven provinces and the city of Vienna, each with 
a Jarge measure of home rule on local affairs, by 
elected: Provincial Assemblies. The army is limited 
to 30,000 meh, 


REHABILITATION OF AUSTRIA. 

Austria was forced to seek foreign assistance 
shortly after it was proclaimed a republic, and the 
Buropean Allies, and to a ta extent the United 
States, responded by advancing relief and food 
credits amounting approximately to $72,000,000 
during 1919 and-1920. By the fail of 1920 the food 
credits had been exhausted, and in March, 1921, 
Austria again sought foreign assistance, this time 
through the League of Nations. Austria wanted an 
international loan, but this was refused, as its 
assets were burdened by relief liens and, in addition 
2 reparation sum to be fixed by the Reparation 
Oommission as soon as Austria's fesources and 
capacity permitted. 

In February, 1922, Great Britain consented to 
lend Austria £2,350,000 (approximately $10,440,- 
000, at the rate of exchange prevailing at the end 
of 1922); France, 55,000,000 francs (approximately 
$3,850.000); Italy, 70,000,000 lire (approximately 
$3,500,000), and Czechoslovakia, 500,000, crowns 
(approximately $15,000,000). The British loan was 
paid over in March on security of the State Gobelins 
and as an vance On the larger credits to follow 
after the settlement of the lien question. 

On July 21 the Reparation Commission agreed to 
release certain Austrian assets from the general lien, 
and in August 20,000,000 francs (approximately 
$1,400,000) of the French loan and the entire Czecho- 
slovakian loan were paid over. The latter loan, 
however, was earmarked by the application of most 
of the proceeds to the repeyment of Fy ehh debts 
by Austrian nationals to Czechoslovakian nationals. 
Austria appealed again to the Allied powers at the 
London conference in August and was referred to 
the ge fe of Nations for consideration when it 
convened on August $1. Subsequently the Austrian 
Chancellor, Mgr. Selpel, held conferences in neigh- 
boring countries, indicating the extreme gravity 
and international political significance of the Austrian 
problem A donp talment of 36,000,000 lire 
pepresastely 1,800,000) was tmhade during 

ptember. 

WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Austrian question was immédiately taken in 
hand oy é@ League's finance committee, which 
obtained consent to the release of Austria’s liquid 
assets by the Governments to which reparations 
and relief payments were due and recommended an 
international loan. Three protocols were drawn up 
and signed, Oct 4, 1928, by which Austria's inde+ 
pendence, territorial integrity and sovereignty were 
secured, an international loan of 650,000,000 gold 
crowns Spee mately $126,000,000) guaranteed, 
and certaih obligations imposed. Austria needed 


Foreign Countries—Ausiria. 
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funds immediately ahd authorized at the end of 
October the flotation of interim loans amounting 
to 130,000,000 gold erowns ($26,000, , to be_ 
repaid from the process of the international loan. 
The first instalment of thesejoans, amounting to 
30,000,000 gold crowns ($6,000,000) was subscribed 
toby Austrian banks durisg November. 

The League of Nations rehabilitation plan was 
finally accepted by the Austrian Parliament on 
Dee. 3, 1922, and is embodied in five laws, briefly 
summarized as follows: ’ 

1. Authorization for interim loans to enable 
the Government to meet its current expenses 
without further ate 3 of paper currency until 
Tunds from the international loan become avail- 
able. 

2. Avthorization for the creation of a new 
National bank entirely independent of Govern- 
ment control. 

3. Ratification of the Geneva protocols. 

4 Authorization for creation of a superpariia- 
mentary government. ( 

5. The reconstruction law at leary 3 for in- 
creased taxation, strict economics, ministra- 
tive and tariff reform, reduction of the number of 
elvil employees, and other measures by which 
the Government is to balance its budget within 
two years. 

The guaranty of the Sta al loan by the 
League of Nations was_ratif during the latter 
part of December by Great Brftain, France, apd 
Czechoslovakia, each country guaranteeing 24,5 
percent. of the loan and by Italy, which guaranteed 
20.5 per cent. Belgium and Sweden each guaran- 
or 2 per cent. and Holland and Denmark eath 

per cent. 

The new National Bank was established on Jan. 
1, 1923, following the receipt of subscriptions to 
its entire capital of 30,000,000 gold crowns ($6,- 
000,000) from Austrian banks. The bank took over 
the busihess and dividends of the Austrian section 
of the Austro-Hungarian bank. Dr. Richard Reisch 
was made President. : 

In accordance with the provision for a eae 
parliamentary government, peat an members 
were elected to the superparliamentary committee 
by the National Assembly on Dec. 7, 1922, with a 
majority of four votes in the Government parties 
(Christian Socialist and Pan-German) The com- 
mittee functions under the Federal Chancellor or 
Vice Chancellor, together with the Cabinet Ministers, | 
and has been given full power over the Government 
until Dec. 31, 1924, in directing the reform program. 
The committee is Subject to the General Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Alfred Zimmerman of the Netherlands, 
representing the League of Nations. 

n carrying out the reconstruction plan the Goy- 
ernment, according to its budget for the first four 
months of 1923, made only urgent expenditures. 
consistent with ‘the reconstruction measures and 
not exceeding revenues received, together with 
portions of loans placed at {ts disposal: the maximum 
for this Rog ee been fixed at 200,000,000 gold 
crowns ($40,000,000). At this rate the budget for 
1923 was 600,000,000° gold crowns, which at the 
rate of 15,000 paper crowns to one gold crown is 
9,000 billion paper crowns. 


eracy and munitipal pest bash 


System of administration is necessary. Ministers 


also reduced, overlapping éliminated and 0) iza- 

sph erties. Tas eile a a 
; the or, : 

Ministers, $3,250; and Assemblymen, $1,750. wibae 


allotted $25,000,000) England, Swed 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, was 


had reached 


the years 


Agriculture showed ent in 
» 2,447,000 acres 


improvem 
1919, 1920 and 1921, and in 1922. 
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the pasturage increased 
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i 3 and rape 
.000. The import of flour in 1921 was 427,82 
ort tons, eduivalent to abou ,000,000 bushels 


soil. 
‘The census of livestock in 1923 showed a return 


neatly to pre-war figures, : Horses, 282,480; 
cattle, 2,163,022; goats, 382,204; sheep, 597,414; 
swine, 1,472,821. 


The cotton sD 
per cent. in operation 


24,000,000; 
looms numbered 14,000. 

The pig iron product in 1923 was 323,172 tons, 
and steel 499,442 tons. 

It is proposed to harness more of the 1,700,000 


Coniiae Austria: Belgiuti.. 


‘About 30 per cent. of the people depend , 


water horse power 


in the Austrian Alps and the 


BELCIUM, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 11,752 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 192 
including Eupen and Malmedy); estd. Dec. 31; 
eb ere 7,600,000 (648 to the square mile). — i 
TAL, Brussels, pop., 1922, with suburbs, 
783,522. Chief port, Antwerp; pop., with faborte; ‘ 
3 ’ Important cities, Ghent, pop., 165,910; — 
165,117; Malines, 60,118; Bruges, 54,308; 
id, 48,073; Verviers, 42,289; Louvain, 39,255. 
King of the Belgians, Albert, born April 8, 1875, 
succeeded his uncle Leopold II. Dec. 17, 1909; 
married Oct. 2, 1900, the Duchess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria. Hew Apparent, Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Brabant, born Nov. 3, 1901; other children, Prince — 
Charles ‘Theodore, Count of Flanders, born Oct. 
10, 1903; Princess Marie-Jose, born Aug. 4, 1906. 
Premier, Col. Georges Theunis (Finance). — ee 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Paul Hymans. th 
Ambassador to the United States, Baron de Cartier de 


, 


0, 7,465,782 


Danube, 170,000 being already in use. 

The main industries are the making of machinery, 

ieultural and industrial, with considerable — 
of automobiles, textiles, cotton and wool, whi 
are exporting acy to Germany; leather and fancy 
goods, which have always had world-wide repute; 
woodwork, furniture and paper. 

In 1923 Austria had 4,274 miles of railroads, of 
which 2,964 were operated by the state. 

From 1910 to 1920 the population decreased 3.8 
per cent., the men decreasing 6.53 per cent. in the 


Austrian territory had 5,979,- 
being 


Marchienne. 


per cent.; and Protestants, 2. cent. 
The unit of the currency is the gold crown, worth 
at par of exchange 20.26 cents. 
Exchange, paper crown, Oct. 15, 1924, .0014 cents. 
New silver coins were introduced in June, 1924, 


called the schillinge, equal to 10,000 paper crowns, 
equal to 14.2 
feo and a half 


i 
North Sea. 
seaboard of 62 miles. 


2 cents. 
The National Bank in its first 
the crown at a 


has main 


the Belgian Government is 
franes dredging the channel 


and 
d of the Ardennes, h 


the readjustment of Europe 
Napoleon 


immerman reported to the League of Nations 
that Austria’s industrial diffi- 

due to traffic barriers raised by 
inability to obtain and to grant 
long credits, difficult banking conditions, the cor- 
laws greatly favoring em- 


continued to decrease. The 
ed 161,225 on Jan. 1, 1923, but 
receiving aid numbered 
,000 on June 1; of this 
On June 30, 1924, 
had decreased to 45,600. 
6, 1924, 


25 
proclaimed its’ independence. 
“Con- 
-mon- 


Aug 


the unemployed in Vienna 
The budget for 
provides. for revenues 
and expendi 
deficit in 1923 was but 
allowed for, due to increased revenue from taxes. 
4 The total debt on Dec. Sy teeet Wan | 28-227 
ilions of paper crowns, ani e pre-war 
debts had been reduced from 1,523 billions to 338.9 
_ billions, the gov: ving called in and paid 


Austria, France, 


were | 
russia and Russia. 


the 
mans inv: 


ernment hai and Moresnet were 


ceded by Germany, adding 382 
off the internal debt with paper currency worth |equare miles and 64,620 iShabitants to the ‘king- 

The visible trade balance is adverse, that for (Fhe work of reconstruction in the devastated 
1923 being 814,233,000 gold crowns and for 1922, | area is its end, On Jan. 1, 1923, 38,386 — 
645,867,000 gold crowns. The foreign trade figures | houses had been built or restored at 2 cost of 629,- 
were: 000 francs. In addition 320 public buildings 

have been restored, and 250 temporary barracks 


eee es ES 
192: 1923. 


De | 
DSA Bs Da ES ee er rr 
Imports, gold crowns... 1,757,284,000 1,850,144,000 
Exports, gold crowns. . .|1,111,417,000|1,035,921,000 


‘The heaviest increase in imports was in food and 


ices at a cost of 


Office. i 
The Societe Nationale de Credit a l'Industrie 
claims to industrial, 


Aa while the decrease in exports was in cieEies agricultural and ommercial undertakings up to 
Bees. he, Uaited States wast july 1, 1923, of 1,933,500,000 francs at 5/4 Der 
‘Trade with t Lesh Was: 168,485 | CeHt, and the Federation des Co-operative pour 
Imports, TOZO-2T ogo inta es Nein ceive ve we ors $8, 17°68 dommages de guerre had advan SENT aes 
#0" 1921-22. eevee eens eee ts -- 1,317,625 | francs, with 1,040,309 586 francs on hand Sept. 30, 

as VO29623 A oxccees: aici ae reetry 1923, to care for 15,000 more claims. ; 
1923-24. .....:+-- 643,074 | mall, from the Armistice to Jan. 1, 1923, Belgium 
Exports, 1920-21..... 2,0 3780) paid tor. her own reconstruction 16,000,000,000 
7s 1921-22....- 2,60 ey ‘ancs, which at the average exchange for that 
# -1922-23.. : 3'548,2°9 | ime exceeds $1,500,000,000. ‘This sum under the 
oe 1923-24... --.-- beens teen ees 4,756,308 | Treaty of Versailles is to be repaid Belgium from 

the German reparations. 

AZERBAIJAN. “ Reconstruction expenditures after 1924, which 
it is estimated will not exeeed 1,500,000.000 francs 


_ (Gee under Russia.) 
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yearly, aré to be limited to such sums as may be 
recovered from Germany. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe, having-648 inhabitants to the square 
mile. In the province of Brabant the ratio is 1,216. 
In 1922 the excess of births was 46,996, the divorces 
were 3,718, and the marriages 82,806. Wmigration 
in 1922 was 32,604, and immigration, 30,610. 

The population |s divided into two well defined 
groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. The former, 
who speak Dutch, are somewhat in the majority, 
Ab alate A in Flanders, Limburg and Brabant, 
neluding Antwerp. French and Flemish are joint 
official Tnigages, The Romah Catholie is the 
religion of the great majority, but complete religious 
toleration prevails. The state does not interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churches and part 
of the income of the ministers of all denominations 
is paid from thé national treasury. 

Belplunt has four universities; those of Ghent 
(1,277 students in 1921) and Liege (2,303) are 
state institutions, and those of Brussels (2,501) 
and Louvain (3,248) are free. Attached to them 
are various technical schools with 3,034 students. 
There are 134 state high schools, 44 of which are 
for girls, and many private schools under ecclesi- 
astical control. Schools are supported by local 
taxation and each commune must have at least 
one primary school. The percentage of illiteracy 
has been decreasing rapidly. 

Belgium has 6,856 miles of railways, of which 
2,996 are state-owned. : 

The annual deficit of the Belgian State railroads 
in 1922 was cut to 33,000,000 francs, as the result 
of increased receipts, according to official estimates; 
the deficit in 1913 was 15,404,861 francs. 

Strenuous efforts to reduce the personnel resulted 


‘in only 100,906 officials and employees being pro- 


vided for in the budget for 1922, compared with 
115,000 in 1921. The eight-hour law requires a 
larger number than in 1913, when there were 75,000 
employees. 

Freight and passenger traffic for 1922 was as 
follows: Number of passengers, 238,096,000; metric 
tons heavy freight, 58,221,686. 

Pians for the electrification of the systém are 
under consideration. The country has 6,177 miles 
of roads, the majority paved with stone (Belgian 
blocks), and 1.231 of navigable waterways—rivers 
and canals. The number of vessels entering Belgian 
ports in 1922 was 11,961; tonnage, 17,166,304; of 
this tonnage 15,047,634 entered at Antwerp. In 
1923 at the port of Antwerp alone there entered 
9,351 vessels of 17,349,098 tons, a record year. 

The chief imports in 1920 were wool, cotton, 
flax, hides, building wood, iron and steel, machinery, 
coal, chemical products, bitumen, zine ore, wheat 
and wine. The chief exports were manufactures 
of wool, cotton, flax, leather and glassware, iron, 
steel and zinc products and sugar. Agriculture 
and forestry are iniportant industries, the chief 
Nl bei wheat, oats, rye, potatoes and sugar 

eets, yet it is eminently a manufacturing countty 
and is dependent on foreign supplies for its food. 
The coal, iron and quarry industries are very valu- 
able, as are the glass, textile and sugar, and the 
lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges is famous. 


000,000 frances; and exports, 16,- 


a has been under 3 per cent. in 


ft consists of a Senate of 120 and a 
ouse of Representatives numbering 186, all of 
B, om are directly elected by the people (except 
7 Senators who are elected by provincial co ceils). 
Benators for 8 years and Representatives peo 4. 
UEive al male suffrage with plural voting up to 
t y property and educational qualification 
was introd in poe Proportional representa- 
tion was introduced in 1900. By an emergency 
measure the present Parliament was elected in 1919 
on a BROAN ORE yote asis and the law was re- 
vised to establish that franchise i i021, Parlia- 
pet gre wid ny bully peyens er, and must sit 
ays. 6 Day Strength o 
Be URN a acai: Gs Vibes Yb 
atholic, 73; Socialists, 52; Liberals, 28. 
ouse—Catholies, 80; Socialists, 67; pipers. a3: 
miscellaneous, 6. 
The Belgian Army on Jan. 1, 1923, numbered 


19 ; 
8 um ig @ member of the League of Nations, 


Par of exchange; franc.,.............:..19.3 eénts 
Rate of exchange, Ott. 15; ae t ANC... 1°38 cents 
The budget estimates for 1924 were: Revenue, 


6,687,031,833 nes expen re. 8,382,491,485 
francs, showing a deficit of 1,645,439,652 francs. 

A $30,000,000, loan Mee ees 66 Der cent. 
floated in New York on 7 3, 1924, at 94, 
proceeds being used to tetire $27,000,000 Govern- 
ment notes. This left thé extérnal debt at approxi- 
mately $161,000,000 at exchange rates current 
September 4, éxcliding advances made A 4 the 
United States Government. The public debt on 
aa 30, 1923, was reported as 39,907,000,000 
ranes, 


Tradé with the United States was: 


WMhports, 1920-21 - 2 keene «+. -.$184,472,230 
% 1921-22. iis. 00. Sectusecurs jose 9,034 
Sy ERe oes. cots Bere eacaeks¥es 10as09205 
7 i ieee ees Sen Gwak awe ooh , sie Gael 
xports, Be 6544.0 cba $i a kine Pts 464, 
= TOZIA2S sos 4th waieie aware Covpus BP 8h 
CRI SOE Peep yf hater: 62,355,692 
re ROZS-RS i a ass sk be Rho wiee 69,591,468 


BELGIAN CONGO. 

ARBA, 909,654 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1921, 10,000,000. The 
white population on Jan. 1, 1923, was 10,037. 

CAPITAL, Kihshasa NS oa Boma as capital 
December, 1921). Pro ryned Sapitals, Elizabeth- 
ville (Katanga), dville (Congo=Kasai) 
Coquilhatvile (Equator), Stanleyville 
(astern). 

See General, M. Rutten, appointed Jan. 24, 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold Il. of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, feallzed the great économic 
possibilities in the- development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The Intérnational 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 
and in all twenty-four before he returned in 1884. 
Leopold pushed the work with the aid of a handful 
of men, mosily officers, and in 1885 the powers, 
in convention at Berlin fecognized the Association 
as an independent state under hi sovereignty— 
“the trade of all nations to enjoy complete freedom.” 
The indeterminate boundaries were held to inctude 
the basin of the Congo and Lake Tanganyika, 
with its eastern tributaries. From 1895 the Belgian 
Government associated itself with this work, opening 
credits, although Parliament was hostile. The 
administration of affairs later provoked violent 
agitation to secure the amelioration of the ¢on- 
dition of the natives. The Congo Free State was 
ceded to Belgium by the treaty of 1907, becoming 
by the law of Oct. 18, 1909, Belgian Congo under 
Le Ln of ee eg yeh Ministry of Heol lonies. 

n territory al e size of the fiftee 
ee — of Ene ee States. 4 

elgian Congo @ Short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the rien Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. I 


and 


German East Africa, and Uganda d 
the north it also touches the Suuden at ations 
and well-righ impenetrable tropical fordsts fi] the 
upper reaches of the rivet, cover about 25,000 
of rubber Feary. The opal i eutiegeee, 
0 é | cult 

m kernels and palin oll te the value of 19,00 000 


The export of copal 
Ivory 
‘offee, cero ne : Steen 
} ; ice, 
and fonaseo row freely. Cattle thrive where there 
The chief itidustry is copper min tang: 
where the Canbar beatioe teak is te sit eae 


by 25 to 50 miles wide. ‘hi 
43,332 tons. Placer mtg fn Weite se 


gold in 1922 to the amount of 12,31 
Small diamonds are tound in the aa p 


discovered. 

The Congo is navigable for 1 
ue : bb oetor a pga. 249 
ships freight aroun ie series of and rapid: 
to Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From bareetge 
iver and its branches are navigable for about 5,000 

iles. Railroads have built around the falls 
on the upper river, and to connect impo: t points. 
The total mileage in 1922 was 2,663. ere are 


‘ Wessels for 95 
Talis mg trans- 
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) roads, partly stiltable for automobiles. 
ae former aal 60 Ties ub the, Coa 
Rite aS, 


f of 
oop me 
from its mou! 
tonnage ente! 

n vi as increased as 2 
msequence of the war by the Pe tg of 19,000 

f gos the Ruanda and Urundi_territories, 
See thar terme Bast Alrite. Both ate if 
the high plateau region, are rich in cattle and of 

% economic value. 
udget, 1923—Receipts, franes......... 85,907,210 
Expenditures, francs... . . 100,256,800 
Wey 2928, PANES 6c. 6 Beebe eee 568,409,735 
e with the United States was: ; 
4 (OR (OR Te, ea, Weta $521,647 
343,378 


1,182,864 


) 
BHUTAN, KiNCDOM OF 

AREA, about 20,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated 250,000. 

CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 

Ruler, Maharajah Sir Ugyen Wangchuk. chosen 

hereditary Maharajah 1907. 

. Bhutan is a semi-independent native state having 

control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying 

on the southern slope of the Himalayas between 

Thibet on the north and British India on the south, 

with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
- east to west and 90 miles extreme breadth. The 
people are Mongolians, the original inhabitants 

viny n subjugated about two centuries ago 

by Thibetans. heir religion is Buddhism of the 
Thibetan Agriculture and stock raising 
(sturdy ponies especially) are the chief industries. 
Trade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200. 


BOLIVIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 514,595 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1920, 2,820,074. 

CAPITAL, La Paz, pop., 1923, 115,252. 

President, Dr. Bautista Saavedra, 1921-25. 

Premier, Sr. Ramon Paz (Foreign). 

‘Minister to the United States, Sr. Dr. Don Ricardo 
Jaimes Freyre. 

Consul General, at New York, Ramon Pando. Con- 
suls, at Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle, San Diego, Mobile, Chie: 0, 
St. Louls, Kansas City, Philadelphia and Norfolk. 

United States Minister, Jesse 8. Cottrell. 

United States Consul, at La Paz, Dayle C. Me- 
Donough. 

Bolivia, the only country in South America with- 
out a seaport, lies between Peru and Chile in the 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
Pe the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 

‘the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 

feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras ite) three of a ues Serge . 

D : area uals that of Oregon, Call- 

finle. Sevad, peeen and New Mexico together. 

of the population are Indiars 
dialects only and 25 per cent. 


value of $2,000,000, ¥ 
ae: pies og pennies the Patino Mine and 
A 0 eric: eorporai the J 
3 anterprises, Consol'a in which the National Lead 
bo. DoE bane, bought for $30,000,000 in August, 
1924, the Llal nd Unica mines, thereby 


ani e 
secuted control of 80 per cent. of the tin production 


Arica. She has also ‘a serious 
with Paragua, 
_able grassland. 
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Countries—Bolivia; Brazil. 


‘ 


7,100 with reserves of 230,000. Bolivia mem! 
of the Leongus | ot a ations. 4 . oe 
lafige, boliviano.,............. 38.9 cents © 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924 36 cents, 
Imports, 1920. bp Be 
Exports, 1920. 3087310 
TOBY Soy Meee ate SN 26,998,583 — 
Budget, 1925—Receipts, bolivianos..... ,003,257 
Expenditures, bolivianos. 438,873,720 
Debt —Internal bonds, bolivianos....... 456,165 
Internal floating, bolivianos...... 10,477,471 | 
External, U. 8. gold. ........... 8,486,106 


Imports, 1920-21 
ie 1921-2 


BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF 
ARBA, 3,276,358 square miles. pene! 
POPULATION, Census of Sept. 1, 1920, 30,635,605 

Native born,’ 29,045,227; Italian born, 558,405; 
Port: ese, 433,577; Spanish, 219,142; German, 
52,870; Japanese, 27,976: U. S., 3,439. eat 
CAPITAL, Rio de Janeiro, pop., 1920, 1,157,873. 
Chief Cities, § Paulo, pop. 579,033; B a3 
283,422; Pernambuco, 238,843; Para, 236. 
Porto Alegre, 179,263: Nictheroy, 86,238; Curytiba, 
78,986; Manaos, 75,704; Bello Horizente, 55,653. 
President, Dr. Arturo da Silva Bernardes (1922-26) 
inaugurated Nov. 15, 1922. Pie? 
Premier, Dr. Joao Louis Alves (Justice). _ 
‘Ambassador to the United Siaies, Augusto Cochrane — 


de Alencar. Ld 
Consuls, eae 


Consul General, at New York, Helio Lobo. 
at New Orleans. Norfolk, St. Louis, Chicago, pat 
more, Richmond, Va. Philadelphia, Mobile, — 
San Francisco, Fernandina, Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola, Louisville, Boston, Gulfport, Pascagoula, ~ 
Buftalo, Portland, Ore., Charleston, Galveston, 
Port Arthur and Seattle. : if 

Untted States Ambassador, Bdwin V. Morgan. — 

United States Consul General, at Rio de Janeiro, 
Alphonse Gaulin. Contig, at Bahia, Homer 


Brett; at Para, Jack D. Hickerson; at Pernam- 
buco, Biliot V. Richardson; at Port Alegre, John 
R. Bradley; at Sao Paulo, Arminius T. Haeberle; — 


at Santos, Herndon W. Goforth. Fi 

Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States. 
(exclusive of Alasta) by 250,000 squate miles. It 
has 9 coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles" 
and extends 2,691 miles from north to south and | 
2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the © 
north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guinnas and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic, fe 
on the south by Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay Bolivia, 
and Peru. The northern half is the grea heavily — 
wooded basin of the Amazon (about 4,000 miles 
long, the longest river in the world), which rises | 
in the Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains — 
2,000,000 square miles and empties into the Atlantic 
at the Equator. It is navigable in Brazil for vessels 
of deep draft for 2,300 miles; and in alt 3 
Brazil possesses 40,000 miles of navigable w: 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspetsed ‘with fertile 
valleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural - 
wonders of the world, are in the southernmost state, 
A end, bat 

miner. 
7 ope (340,700 j 


little developed. 
be & in- 
¢C ogt- 
tivation. 


tons in 1922) also 
The average annual 


supply of monozite. 
000 a year. Coa 
Geraes. 
crop is about 12,000,000 sacks of 132 pounds each; 


ete are auger, 153,175 tons valued at $14,474,- 
O00 in 193 , pens, yerba, leather, 
meat, . a 
Mfacturing of all kinds Js being fostered. y 
In Moot there were 242 cotton factories With 1,521,- 
d 


i eration, The census returns of j 
500 spindles iene were in all 11,335 factories With 


- 


602 
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Foreign Countries—Brazi; Bulgaria. 


ee 
“151,841 employees, capital of 665,676,000 milreis, 


and an annual output of 741,536,000 milreis. The 
vast forests are practically untouched. Stock 
raising is important. The chief imports are textiles, 
hardware, machinery, crockery, glassware, etc. 

In 1922 there entered the ports of Brazil 25,264 
steam and sailing vessels, of 27,460,000 tonnage. 
Brazil on Jan. 1, 1923, had 18,143 miles of railroads 
in operation. Of-this, 10,513 miles were owned by 
the Federal Government (3,980 of which were Govern- 
ment operated); 4,468 owned by the states and 
3,162 miles privately owned. The principal system, 
the Central Brazil Railway (1,563 miles), is Govern- 
ment owned. The system is joined up with the 
railroads of Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

The government floated s loan of $25,000,000 in 
the United States in 1922 for the purpose of equip- 
ping the Central of Brazil railway with electricity. 
The project was not carried out. Brazil has developed 
but one per cent. of its potential 25,000,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower. 

Brazil, discovered in 1500 by Cabral, a Portuguese 
havigator, was developed as a colony of Portugal 
until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing from 
Lisbon before Napoleon’s army in November, 1807, 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio de Janeiro 
in March, 1808. i 1815 Brazil was proclaimed a 
Kingdom, and in 1822 Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI., who had been left as Regent on his father’s 
return to Portugal, was crowned Constitutional 
Emperor and Brazil freed from Portugal. He 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his son Dom Pedro I1., 
who was then five years old. Crowned in 1841, he. 
ruled with varying fortune until Nov. 15, 1889, 
when he was driven from the throne into exile 
by a revolution which established a republic, the 
United States of Brazil. The Constitution was 
adopted July 24, 1891, and is modelled largely on 
that of the United States. There are 20. states, 
largely autonomous, one territory (Acre), bought 
from Bolivia in 1902, and. a Federal District. All 
males over 21 who can read and write have the 
franchise. The President is elected by direct vote 
for four years. Congress consists ofa Senate of 
63 members chosen by direct vote-for nine years, 
one-third retir every three years, and a Chamber 
of Deputies, of 212 members, elected by direct vote 
for three years, representation of the minority 
being provided for. The Cabinet is responsible to 
the President only. 

‘Immigrants numbered 34,821 in 1922, and 86,767 
in 1923. Of the latter, 31,866 were Portuguese; 15,- 
839, Italians; 10,141, Spaniards; and 8,254 Germans. 

All but 100,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics, but religious toleration is guaranteed. 
Education is free in the primary grades but not 
compulsory save in some progressive cities. In 
recent years, however, great progress has been 
made. The University of Rio de Janeiro was founded 
Sept. 7, 1920. Military service is compulsory: 
The standing army numbers 35,000, with a reserve 
of 560,000. The navy has two dreadnoughts and 
in 1918 a personnel of 693 officers and 9,650 men. 
Brazil declared war against Germany on Oct. 26, 
heh following the torpedoing of three merchant 


ES) " 

én receipt of an invitation in 1922 from the 
Government of Brazil the United States Navy 
De artment assigned Rear Admiral Nogeleeuana 
with a 8 of sixteen commissioned officers and 
twenty petty officers of the navy, to undertake 
the task of reorganizing and expanding the Brazilian 
Navy. The work was finished in May, 1924. 

ihe 3 to a revolutionary uprising in the Sao Paulo 
and neighboring states, seven states were declared 
Et state of siegeon July 5, 1924, to continue to Dec. 


Brazil is a member of the League of Nations. 
President Bernardes has deciared for a strict 
policy of economy in Government expenses, with a 
prcner balance of revenues and expenditures. e 
pee the Government's continuance of the 
public works already initiated, because he believes 
that their discontinuance would bring about serious 
difficulties, On one 23, 1923, he issued a decree 
authorizing the Minister of Finance to make regu- 
lations covering the establishment of the Banco 
de Brazil as a bank of issue. Dr. Cincinnato Braga, 
initiated the new sys- 


president of the bank, who 
tem, is in charge. 
coor dle to the report of the Minister of Fi- 
made 


» a 


Aygetjoan loans, $74,403,000; French loans, 

‘ C3; rest on public debt, 307,504,42 

Bae cumtccrens tune Pe Gal, He 
ie new stration, which, 2 

be less than 200,000,000 mitrei rete 


is. 
The budget for 1924 estimated revenues at 102,- 


890,000 milreis gold and 921,898,000 milreis paper. 
an increase over 1923 of 20,031,000 milreis gold and 
200,320,000 milreis paper, due to increase in taxation 
and institution of an income tax. Expenditures were 
estimated at 87,351,641 milreis gold and 916,320,303 
milreis paper; giving a surplus of 15,538,359 eis 
gold, and 5,577,697 milreis paper. The deficits have 
been, 1920, 296,409,751 milreis paper; Capen 


318 milreis paper; and 1922, 314,738,8: 

paper. But 1923 showed a surplus of 27,606,233 

milreis paper. aca ) eae a 

Par ef exchange, m ADET).. «20 «.02.45 cen’ 

Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924........-11.39 cents 

Imports - L9ZBS ee. se Shows 8 nicleisinleewie $217,443,287 
s MO22 tsa, 0'8 doosecsisleiccc ese Pe ley0LG,0Se 
% OSB Ais is oe. sae eas citi Oe ipsiaw to 

EXxxports, TO2QUi Som <cicciesie. Qaiere since , , 
inh Saat rer a wets e «+ +$301,302,842 
vi BODES A Fig se Sabina ie acter $334,450,880 
Trade with the United States was: 

Tmporte, TS20-DEk Fo ooo cites elarer ae $128 746,345 
po 21-22. keno aes atieie sense 38,315,483 
=e gh Paes rE ee cn 46,597,655 
= Son Maace Oy eee epee 

Exports, Voseedeaweas afa'ein'’ ais iale ? , 
ge £02 1-22. . Sayan a etal Coisle en a ahse s 100,435, 
4 1922-23...... SE RAE ee, 137,677,253 
= PARDO E cos sage. d ad ane an re 146,255,852 


BULCARIA, KINGDOM OF 

AREA, 40,667 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1922, 4,958,400, 
vs ee 4,500,000 were Bulgarians, Turks about 

CAPITAL, Sofia, pop., 154,431; other cities, Philip- 
popolis, pop., 63,418; Warna, 50,819; Ruschuk, 
41,574, Slivno, 28,695; Plevne, 27,779: Stava 
Zaqere, 25,491, and ten of more than 15,000 pop- 

ation. 

King (sometimes known as Czar), Boris III., born 
Jan. 30, 1894, succeeded on abdication of his 
father, Ferdinand, Oct 3, 1918. 

Premier, Alexander Zankoff (Education), 

Minister to the United Siaies, Stephan Panaretoff. 

Consuls in ihe United States—Conusular affairs in 
charge of the Bulgarian Legation at Was nm. 
Honorary Consuls, at New York, Neal WwW 
Becker; at Chicago, Marquis Eaton. 

United States Minister, Charles S. Wilson. 

United Siaies Consul, at Sofia, Stuart K. Lupton. 
The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 

Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, as an autonomous 

and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 

the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence on Oct. 5, 1908. Eastern Rumelia joined 

Bulgaria on Sept 18, 1885, after revolution against 

the Sultan. 

In the first Balkan War, Bulgaria, with Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro, fought Turkey, the war end- 
ing in the Treaty of London on March 30, 1913, when 
Turkey ceded to the allied Balkan nations all terri- 
tory west of the line from Midia on the Black Sea to 
Enos on the Aegean Sea. and also Crete. The 
Balkan League broke up soon after the treaty was 
signed, war breaking out between the allies—the 
second Balkan War. Roumania intervened and 
peared an extension (part of the Dobrudja) of her 
rontier at Bulgaria’s expense. Peace came again 
ps) he Treaty of Bucharest on July 26, 1913, all 

ning. 


on the northwest to 
Bulgaria of the Aegean 
Lausanne (1923) givi 
boundary between B 
of Adrianople 

By an agreement concluded in June, 1924, Greece. 
allows Bulgaria a commercial outlet to th 
in the part of Kavala pone to the frontier 
nee, corridor under the supervision of the Leag 
of Nations 


the Black Sea, and on the southeast by 


' the 
was overthrown d “his 
" an 

Agrarian Party crushed Dy, a@ revolution supported 
by the rec June 9, 1923, and Stambuliski was 
snot after his capture on June 14 near. his home 
village of Slavovitza A new minist , headed by 
Prof. Zankoff, assumed control and nut age sporadic 
rioting. In September a serious Communist-Agrarian 
uprising was crushed by the Government with casual- 


ison 


Foreign Countries—Bulgaria; Chile. 
{es of 20,060. ‘The Allies gav ; Grease ) ext 

Pe Ey eee 

: oved 17, * 

__ Sobrai a tor the Cabinet of former Premier Rod- 


eXtraordihary budget included 364,000 
$2,650,000) for railway and port Ea i 
Trade with the United States was: 


Imports, 1920-21. ....e0cce eee cd ene se 981,312,526 
_ osteroff, who was convicted in October, 1921, and ewes 5 re aber iaed te rt 
sentenced to life imprisonment for bringing Bulgaria “ ace nip OR ah ae a cite re Tease 
; — ae aes War. ; F “« — - 1923-24 344,0 
_ Bulgaria's language is Slavonic of Indo-European _ "9 
~ influence, allied to-the Russian. The state etch, rie Th {go132 : Teta eos 
Orthodox Greek, is governed by a Synod of Bishops, “1999-93 *730,383 
the clergy being paid by the state. - “1923-24 ¥ 


+2 1,945,550 


CHILE, REPUBLIC OF 
ARPA, 289,796 square miles. ; 
POPULATION, census of A’ 1, 1921, 3,774,485 
stay v2 1929, 4,805,000). : = saad 
CAPTTAL, santees o> iit, hae ee 
¥ araiso, op. 5; Of 0 br 
66.074; 15st: . 
ar, 


Two-thirds of the peopie are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
woodlands are held in perpetuity by the communes. 
Small holdings run from one to six acres. Methods 
are very primitive, although gradually machinery 
is Delong brought in. 

The cultivated area is 9,290,175 acres of the total 
of 18,019,840 of the count"y. Production is low be- 
cause of crude methods. The annual producticn of 
cereals, 2,345,207 tons from 5,282,707 acres (census 
of 1923) indicates slightiy more than one-half ton 
fo the acre. Domestic animals number 10,100,000. 
There is little other industry. Although there are 
coal deposits, 1922 production was only 1,021,327 
tons and in 1923, 1,063,662 tons, of which ail but 
99,586 tons were from State mines. Iron, lead 
copper, gold, silver and manganese are fcund. The 
production in 1922 was: Copper, 24,473 tons; lead, 


Fe} 
Concepcion, pop. ntofagas' 
Iquique, pre ee Taica, be Ofo: apace. 
33,441; Orillan, 30,881. » 

Vice President and Head of the Miltary Government 
Counctl, Gen. Luis Altamarino. . A 
Premier, Alcibiades Roldan (Interior). > 
‘Ambassator to the United States, Dr. Beltran Mathieu. 
Consut General, at New_York, Gustavo Munizaga 
Varela. Consuls, at Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 

delphia, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Newark, j 


3,022 tons. 
i ; Buffalo, . Cincinnati, Portland, Ore., Seattle 
Industry is not much developed: its employing | Norfolk, St. Louis, and New Orleans.” 4 


were 1,54! 
63,000. Unemployment has practically disappeared. 
Forests cover 30 per cent. of the total area—fir, 
‘ beech, oak and pine 
7 Exports are tobacco, maize, hides, wheat, barley, 
petroleum and atcar of roses, and textiles, metals, 
machinery and oils are the chie? imports 
\ Bulgaria had in 1923, 1,614 miles of railroads 
owned and operated “4 the state. River naviga- 
tion giving access to the Danube—a great traffic 
route—isimportant In 1921, 1,268 vessels of 1,404,- 
432 tons entered the ports of Varna and Bourgas. 

By the Constitution adopted in 1870 and amended 
in 1893 and 1911, legislative authority is vested in a 
single chamber, the Sobranje or National Assembly, 
of 227 members, elected for four years by universal 
suffrage. The King must give assent to all laws 
enacted before they become effective. Executive 

v power is vested in the Council of Ten Ministers nom- 
inated by the King. 

Elementary education is obiigatory for children 
from 7 to 14 years of age. The state maintains 
5,400 schoois with about 680,000 pupils, besides 33 
special state institutions and other private schools. 
Tiliteracy is indicated by the 17.3 per cent. of it in the 
Bulgarian Army. 

Pre-war Bulgaria’s army was composed of 3,900 
officers and 56,000 men, with a war mobilization 
strength of 500,000. The Treaty of Neuilly limits 
it to 20,000 men, who must be volunteers, obliga- 
tory military service having been abolished. Bul- 
garia is a member of the League of Nations. 

The trade of Bulger in 1923 was: Imports, 
5,153,784,240 leva ( 
change rate of $0.008837 for 1923); and exports at 

2,896,420,548 leva ($25,596,000), leaving an un- 


326), the heaviest in the, history of the country. 
Imports for the year were 28 per cent. greater and 
exports 33 per cent. less than in 1922. The foreign 
trade in 1922 showed a favorable balance of $2,011,- 


United States Ambassador, William M. Collier. 
United. States Consul General, at Valparaiso, Carl 
F Deichman. Consuls, at Antofagasta, Stewart + 
& McMillan; at Arica, E. C, von Tresckow, at — 
Concepcion, vacant; at Iquique, Harry Campbell;, 
at Punta Arenas, George T. Colman. ‘ 
Chile lies on the west coast of South América, 
oceupying the strip of land between the Andes and 
the South Pacific, from Peru to Cape Horn, having — 
an extreme length of about 2,800 miles with a coast 
line of 2,485 miles. The average breadth north 
of 40° is 100 miles. Its area is slightly greater than | 
that of the eight South Atlantic States of the United — 
States. The Andes have many lofty peaks, hotabl 
Corcoputi (alt. 22,162 feet), El Muerto (21,22' 
feet), the Baya (19,993 feet), the Guallatiri (19,882 


in the war of the Pacific 1879-82, Dob go 95 per 
8 rates until the — 
process of producing nitrate from the air was made 
commercially profitable. The production of n rate 
in 1920 was 2,606,571 metric tons, valued at $1 pa 
1. ‘The output ih f 
oa 


5 ; in 1920. He 
January, 1924, there went into effect a new ioultural land area is 43,000,000 acres in about 
tariff prohibiting the import of some 15 articles 100,000 Vana “Lhe wheat. woreage Ws about, 1,250,~ 


not of the first necessity. Be ss ae 
Turkey, Italy, Greece an rmany were the chie! 

buyers, Tod the heaviest imports were from Italy, 

Germany, England, France and Austria. ; 
The leva is the unit of currency, its gold par 


Th oniet hate re nitrates, iodine, 
e chief exports ai 5 » COD! 
niet tin: 


a 
r 195; rate of exchange, Oct. 10, 1924, | silver, cereals, flour, hides and wool; the ¢ = 
80 Pe hae soik like paaey bul ports ate tertiles food products, agricultural and — 
y mount of reparations to. be par vy + | min chinery. ale ( 
can wea fixed in 1325 at 750,000,000 gold francs, The population is almost. ‘entirely of. European 
probably nh es in sixty years. ‘The first instal- | origin: there are about 100,000 Araucans (natives, 
Pront, 2,500,000 gold francs, was paid Oct. 1, 1923. /in the Andes and an indeterminate number 0 
The bill for the Army of, Occupation was, tied Oo | noe a sede mnilos of raironds, of which, 247 

P > .825,600, to D ‘ 5 wh 2,4 
ae ee venta. are privately owned The state owns the L aan 


a Teal Gat SJ 30, 1923, was: Foreign 
he nation ebt on June 30, aS? 
aebt, consolidated, 1,067,086,318 gold francs; non- 
consolidated 
gold leva. I 


tudinal railroad traversing the republic from north 
to south for’a distance 862 ir 
its mileage is 3,133. Electrification of, the railroad 
between Valparaiso and Santiago, 117 miles, wa 
begun in 1920. At the ports in 1921 there en’ 
14,679 vessels of 14,525,761 tons. : 
“The operation of the state railroads, which repre 
seit an outlay of about $150,000, A nett a 
surplus of 12,840,981 paper pesos ($1,373,985) in 


deficit, leva, $2,050,997. This | 1923. : igi ; 
98 continued in force for 1923-24. The Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 18 re 


446,057,900 gold francs, and 27,967,047 


‘internal debt: Consolidated, 245,849,100 


and in 71833 adopted ‘the Constitution under which 
the people are now governed. Electors must be 
- able to read and write. The President is elected 
for 5 years, Congress ls composed of a Senate with 
_|87 members, elected by popular vote for six yeais, 
and a Chamber of Deputies, with 118 members, 
elected for three years. Education is free, sup- 
ported by the state, and since 1920 is compulsory. 
‘The percentage of rs literacy is high. The University 
of Chile (state) Santiago had 4,502 students 
in 1920 and the Catholic University, 614. The 
- Roman Catholic religion is maintained by the 
state, but by the Constitution an religions are 
_ protected. 
ene income tax law was put into effect Jan. 1, 
| All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in 
the state militia The peace strength of the army 
_ is 23,782, with 609,734 in the reserve. In the navy 
are one dreadnought—the Almirante Latorre (for- 
merly” H. B. M. S. Canada), 28,000 tons, mounting 
-14-inch guns; one pre-dreadnought, the Captain 
‘at, 6,966 tons; two armored cruisers and four 
| protected cruisers The strength of the navy is 
6,000 men. An air force was formed in 1918 under 
British instruction, with a nucleus of 14 seaplanes 
Nana 80 aeroplanes, bought in Great Britain. 
Chile had a bloodless revolution on Sept. 5, 1924, 
‘ whee a military junta of 43 officers demanded of 
_ President Alessandri the resignation of the Cabinet, 
the veto of the salary-grab bill in Congress, the 
mpt passage of the budget law, and of the labor 
rms. Senatorial obstruction in holding up the 
udget had ‘also held up the salaries of the civil 
“the putt and /the pay of the soldiers, and as well 


eo 6. 
A military a Sirmulen: council took charge—Gen. 
Luis Altamarino at the head with the title of Vice 
sident, Gen. Juan Pablo Bennett, and Vice 
_ Admiral Juan Neff. President Alessandri found his 
; peeon untenable and resigned. He left Santiago 
ee key on Sept. 10, with his family. Gen. 
tamarino and the military council took complete 
‘ge then with an entirely new Se headed by 
“ale ibiades Roldan, a lawyer, Minister of the 
Interior, a and Carlos Solar as Minister of Foreign 
elations. | 
hile was neutral during the World War; on 
onthe craton she joined the League of Nations 


ov. 
ne te he tor boundary cipal.) 


ar of exchange (peso, paper). . - 20.0 cents 
pare of oti ie 15, 1924. . 11.04 cents 
mports, 1921. $139,175,414 

p ee 86,571,275 
EM ate NTs tale =, ole ciple. cheys 119,295,104 


196, {081 1677 
<n fe budget for 1924 estimated receipts at 90,- 
197, gold pesos and 346,809,781 paper pesos; 
2, foe tay eae at JB. 450,145 ‘gold pesos and 405,- 
be | paper 

A, he external’. debt on Dec. 31, 1923, was: £26,- 


» CHINESE POPULATION, 1749 


1749. 1760. 


(Figures in Thousands.) 


673, 132 and $30,869,738. | 
154, 558,000 gold pesos and 231,5 


TP ee WS Soe SG Sekt 38,912,59 
92,469,525 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 4,277,170 square miles; civided, China 
Proper, 1,532,420; Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan), 
550,340; eee ees 363,610; Mongolia, 1,367,- 


600; Thibet, 463,2 


POPULATION, estimated 1920, for China proper, 
375,000,000; Sinkiang, 2,000, 000; Manch nr 20,- 
000;000: Mongolia, 1 "800,000; Thibet, 2,000,000; 
total for all China, 400,800,000. 


Foreigners resident in China, according to the 
customs authorities in 1922, numbered 282,491, of 
whom 9,153 were Americans; 11,855, British; 152,- 
848, Japanese; and 96,727, Russians. 


CAPITAL, Peking, pop. 
metropolitan area, 200,000; other ities, Can- 
ton, pop. (estd.), 380,000: 
Chungking, 440,000; 
chow, 700,000; 
(British Crown colony), 561, ‘000: Nanking: rie 
000; Ningpo, 700,000; Shanghai, 1,100,000; 
chow, 550,000. 


President, Gen. Tsao Kun, deposed Oct. 23, 1924. 
Premier, Gen. Huang Fu (Acting, Oct. 31, 1924). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wang, Chen-ting. 
Minister to the United States, Sao-Ke Alfred Sze. 


Consuls General in the Untied States, at New York, 
Ziangling Chang; at San Francisco, Koliang Yih! 
Consuls, at Seattle, Goon Dip; at Portland, Ore., 
Moy Back Hin. 


United Staies Minister, Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman. 


United States Consuls General, at Shanghai, Edwin 
S. Cunningham; at Hankow, P. Stewart Heintzle- 
man; at Mukden, Samuel Sokobin (C.); at Canton, 
Douglas Jenkins: at Tientsin, Clarence E. Gauss, 
Consuls, at Amoy, Leroy Webber; at Antung, 
Wiliam R. Langdon, at Changsha, vacant; at 
Chungking, vacant; at Harbin, George Cc. Hanson; 
at Chefoo, John R. Putnam; at Nanking, John K" 


Davis; at. Foochow, Ernest B. Price; at Tsinan, ~ 


vacant; at Yunanfu, Myrl S. Myers; at Swatow, 

Clarence G. Spiker; at Kalgan, vacant; at Tsingtao, 

Walter A. Adams. 

The official estimates of Chinese population be- 
tween 1740 and 1920 can be considered only rough 
indications of those years, says Ta Chen, sometime 
fellow of Columbia University, in his monograph 
“Chinese migrations with special reference to labor 
conditions,” published July, 1923, by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. Ta Chen 
presents, the table printed herewith. 


TO 1920, AND EMIGRATION. 


1842. 1882. 1885. — 


tung. 
_ Kweichow 
yhansi 


gis sieht nee for 1879. bUp to 1780, data are | 
for Kian ¢ Now known as Manchuria, but 
data for 1 49 t to 1885 are taoomplete: d@ Not including 


174,857|_198,210] 275,891] 339,045 390,767) 313,596! 306,551! 308,188] 375,377 


the Province of Szechwan, figures for which are 
omitted as too confusing. An estimate printed in the 


Far East, June 30, 1923, however, was 49,782,821. 


pa 


SP AIT 8 ym a ame oto yee mes 


Oe an 


pore 
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Data for 1749 to 1780 are taken from China (by 
imperial edict), Ta Tsi Hui Tien (Constitutio 
of the Tsing a. ose for 1812 are quot 
by Zarkharoy in Numerical Relations of Popula- 
tion of China Sure 4,000 Years of its Historical 
Existence, and originally from the same Chinese 
document. The figures for 1842, 1882 and 1885, 
supplied by the Chinese Ministry of Revenue, are 
uoted by W. W. Rockhill in “Inquiry Into the 
opulation of China.” The figures for 1910 are 
taken from the official estimate of the Mingchengpu 
(Ministry of the Interior) and those for 1920 from 
the estimate of the Chinese Post Office; they also 
appear in the China Yearbook for 1921-22. 

Mr. Ta, Chen notes the estimated loss of popula- 
tion in recent years, not including the famine of 
1920-21, for which trustworthy figures are not avail- 
able (though estimates in press despatches were 
about 500,000). 


YEAR. 


Calamity. 


1861 to 1878, . 
USCIRGS -.. ss 


STU RIOR oe RS Doe ee SAE a bared’ 
He holds that the population is too great for 
the arable land of the country, his figures showing 


59,223,984 farmers enumerated as cultivators of 
269,553,076 acres of land, an average of 4.5 acres 
to a farm; the average size of the family being 
5.5 in China proper, and 8.3 in Manchuria; 75 
per cent. of the native population Hving on farms. 
Uncultivated land is estimated at about 160,500,000 
acres. Chinese emigration, he holds, arises from 
pressure of population, and gives these figures of 
the Chinese resident abroad in 1922. 


Country Chinese. | Country. Chinese. 
ENS ots ais 197,300| Java........-+. 1,825,700 
Australia....... . 35,000) Korea.......-- 1,3 
(Srazilen.ccs.es 5 - 20,000) Macao......... 74,560 
BUMS. 1 aj0 2. ,4 134,600) Mexico. ....... 3,000 
Canada... 124%. 4% 12, ifn ees 45,000 

MDE «5 :s5he'=4 - ov 90,000} Philippines ..... 55,212 
East Indies..... 1,023,500)Siam.......... ,500,000 
Europe......+- . iberia, «......% 7,00) 
Formosa....... 2,258,650] Straits Set’lem’ts. 432,764 
Hawaill. ..... 2. ,507| South Africa... 5,000 
Hongkong...... 314,390] ContinentalU.S. 61,639 
A Da ae LTy7 ——_ 

AS: es oo a 8,179,582 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


China, the home of a highly civilized nation when 
Europeans were still in the bronze age, and with 
a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., occupies a 
territory in the eastern part of Asia about one- 
third larger than continental United States. To the 
north and northeast lies Siberia; to the west Russian 
Turkestan; to the southwest and south the well- 
nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas forms the 
Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo-China bor- 
ders it on the south; and the China Sea and Yellow 
Sea on the east separate it from the Philippines, 
Formosa (now Japanese), the Japanese Empire 
and Korea. The country is of en | topography. 
rising to high elevations in the north in the Kin- 
ghan and Tarbagatal Mountains in Mongolia; the 
Himalayan and Kwenlun Mountains in the south- 
west, in Thibet, and the Hinghan Mountains of Man- 
churia. Its length from north to south is 1,860 
miles, and its breadth from east to west is about 
1,500, miles. : 

China Proper—China of the 18 Provinces— 
occupies the rich fertile southeastern Pare of the 
country, an area nearly twice the size of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. There the population 
on the generally accepted estimates has a density 
of 174 te the square mile. China Proper is one of the 

countries of the world. From t 
on the west four great rivers run in 
sea, through great 
hundreds of miles 


Yangtsekiang, 3,158 miles Net rises in 


rapids, to the vicinity of a a tbe Hoag wom 


ho), 2,700 miles long, and. also rising in 
aepidanle only in part. It is called ‘‘China’s Sor- 
- row’ because of the devastation it causes in. flood 
time, when it overflows its banks, b' S 
and sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when @ 
disastrous flood occurred, salt and sand were de- 


; So. 


posited over an area of 200 square miles, below 
Lokow, to a depth of 2 to 10 feet, amounting to 
over sixteen billion cubic feet. The Sikiang, over 
1,250 miles long, waters South China, its branches 
reaching the sea in the Canton delta from Hong- 
kong to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
steamers for 200 miles, and for smaller craft for 
another 100 miles. The Paiho waters the plain 
of North China, and empties into the Gulf of Chihli 
at Taku. The Amur River, 2,920 miles long, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, which forms the bounda! 
between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals helps to care for 
the inland navigation. 

China's coast line is 2,150 miles long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 so-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably witk 
that of countries in similar latitudes, 
hina is essentially agricultural, and intensively 
The average holdings are small, and the im- 
plements are crude, but there is much irrigation, 
crops are rotated, and fruit, cereal and vegetable 
production is regarded a scientists as relatively 
efficient, food values having for many years been 
replaced in the soils regularly. _ Deforestation of 
the mountain slopes and hills has pe 

amboo 


s) millet, peas and beans 


of egg yolk and albumin; export value, $25,000, K 
Mah Jongg sets exported to the United States 


Practically all of the 18 provinces of China Proper’ 
and 3 in anchuria contain immense stores of 
coal, China being one of the world’s chief coal 
countries. The known fields cover 133,500 acres, 
annual production running now at about 25,000,000 
tons, of which 8,000,000 is from modern mines, 

Iron ores are abundant near the anthracite coal 
flelds of Shansi, where, it is asserted, is the oldest 
iron industry in the world; and in Chibli, Shantung 
and Manchuria. There is estimated to be in China 
600,000,000 tons of the ore, annual production 
being about 1,500,000, of which nearly two-thirds 
are smelted in China, 

Petroleum also is abundant, but tke industry 
has not been developed. American oil interests 
have done much exploration there, and driven 
many wells, most of which are not active. Copper | 
ore ‘abounds, the Yunnan deposits being of the 
world's richest. Tin, antimony, gold, silver, lead, 
mercury, tungsten, bismuth and molybdenum 

In 1922, 34,164 vessels of 18,157,385 tons 
foreign ae entered Chinese ports; of these, 549, of 

5 tons, 

The first ey oe opened in-1876. At present 
miles in Manchuria, with 2,000 under construction. 
About one-half are under the Government, 


are also present. 
in the 
1,724,7 were American. 
there are more than 7,000 miles, including 1,857 
A NEW CONSTITUTION. 


of 596, 


3 e 
tral Government has not yet obtained full control, 


Ye 
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there being Military Governors in several provinces 
who refuse to obey. The executive authority is 
in a Premier named by the President, and nine 
Ministers nominated by the Premier, all to be con- 
firmed by the Parliament. The Parliament, how- 
ever, failed to function up to late 1922, owing to 
the disturbed state of the country. In October, 
1923, it convened in Peking and on Oct. 15 elected 
Gen. Tsao Kun President to succeed Li Yuan- 
hung, twice President, who, yielding to the pressure 
of the northern military leaders, fled to Tientsin 
and resigned his post on June 14, 1923. 

A new Constitution was promulgated October 10, 
on the inauguration of Gen. Tsao Kun. It pro- 
vides for the replacement of provincial armies with 
a national army, whose strength shall be determined 
by Parliament. While the Constitution gives wide 
latitude to the provinces in the matter of self- 
government, it stipulates that no province shall 
keep any standing army or establish any military 
officers, academy or arsenal. It directs that the 
“military expenses of the nation shall not exceed 
one-quarter of the national annual expenditure, 
except in the event of a foreign war.” 

China and Russia reached an agreement in May, 
1924, by which the former recognized Soviet Russia 
and acknowledged that title to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, built with Russian money but running for 
1,100 miles through Chinese territory, accrues to 
Moscow. The countries agreed to exchange Am- 
bassadors, the negotiator of the treaty, L. K. Kara- 
khan, being named Russia's representative at Peking. 

Civil war broke out anew in China in September, 
1924, when Gen. Chi Hsieh-yuan succeeded in cap- 
turing Shanghai from Gen. Lu Yung-hsiang. On 
Sept. 7 Gen. Chan Tso-lin, the Manchurian war 
lord, who had protested in vain against the attack 
on Gen. Lu, declared war on the Peking Government, 
charging President Tsao Kun and his Commander 
in chief, Gen. Wu Pei-fu, with treason. The Peking 
Government sent troops ag: t him and there was 
severe fighting near the Great Wall. Suddenly Gen. 
Feng Yu-hsiang (the Christian General), supposed 
to be supporting the Government, turned against 
it and by a forced march of 100 miles on Oct. 23 
surprised and captured Peking without bloodshed, 
deposed President Tsao Kun and ordered Gen. Wu 
into,exile. He placarded the country with a procla- 
mation that he proposed to enforce peace and 
harmonize the warring factions. Foreign military 
forces were landed to guard the legations in Peking. 
Gen, Wu turned back on the capital with his troops, 
reaching Tientsin on Oct. 26. Finding his position 
, hopeless he fled. A provisional governmert was 
established on Oct. 31. 

(See Chronology for later developments.) 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also between 
§,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the country, 
about 1,994,000 Catholics and 618,600 Protestant 
Christians, 

In 1905 there began the new movement toward 
education of the masses, and since then progress 
has been marked. While the number of schools, 
135,000, and pupils, 4,500,000, is small relative to the 
total population, the number is growing rapidly. 
There are seven universities and many technical 
institutions of learning. 

The army numbers between 1,400,000 and 1,800,000 
men, and is being wrought into a more modern 
organization. ‘The navy is negligible—a protected 
ertiser of 4,300 tons, two cruisers of 2,600 tons and 
three 3,000-ton cruisers, with auxiliary vessel com- 


lement. The whole tonnage is about 40,000, with 
8,000 men. Ciina is @ member of the League of 


There is “unparalleled currency confusion,” says 
an authority. The unit is the tael, which varies 
in aes par value from 67.08 cents in Shanghai to 
74.86 in T Mexican dollars are used in all the 
treaty ports. ° 


Trade for the calendar year 1922 reached new 
wae points, Imports amounting in American gold to 
$774,657,1 and exports $536,814,917. fhe Te- 
vised import tariff was made effective Jan. A 
1923. It was drawn up in accordance with the 
agreement of the powers at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 and is designed to assure the 

hinese Government an effective 5 per cent. revenue 
coe idee tore eae ae $756,038 

mports in amoun 0 6,030,000; and 
exports to $631,620,000. 

hina's foreign trade is but one-fiftieth of that 
of the United States phe capita. 

Receipts of the Chinese Maritime Customs in 
1922 reached the highest figure ever recorded, 
ee oe tae i renee al Eold at the 

exchange € of the year), and receipts 

of the Salt Gabelle, $85,739,000 Mex., were 800,- 
000 greater than in l92t, } serve 
oy ese sources of revenue are under foreign 
tion, customs originally for pro- 


tection of the revenues during the Taiping rebellion 
and later as security for foreign loans and the Boxer 
indemnity, the Salt Gabelle for security and ser- 
vice of the Reorganization Loan of 1913. 

Interest and amortization of foreign loans are a 
first charge on the Maritime Customs and Salt 
revenues, and the surplus is turned over by the for- 
eign administrator (the chief of each service is Eng- 
lish and subordinate officials are of various nation- 
alities, including Chinese) to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for service of domestic loans and adminis- 
trative expenses. In the disturbed conditions .of 
recent years the surplus Maritime Customs and Salt 
revenues have been the principal item of China’s 
official income. ; 

The Central Government did not profit as largely 
as usual from the heavy Salt receipts, as provinces re- 
tained some $40,000,000 of the $85,000,000 for 
their own expenses. 

The Chinese postal service, which was developed 
by the Maritime Customs administration, but is 
now an independent Chinese department under 
foreign direction, also produced a surplus in -1922, 
and the Postal. Savings System (started in July, 
1919) showed a large excess of deposits over with- 
drawals. For the first six months of 1922, de- 
gregated 2,439,759 Chinese silver dollars 
(value about $0.54 U..S.), and withdrawals were 
about. 1,680,697 silver dollars, leaving a deposit 
balance of $759,062 fer the period. for 
October, 1922, gave the total number of depositors 
as 24,976, and the total deposits as 3,471,060 silver 
dollars. Post offices numbered 11,306 in 1922. 
STATUS OF BOXER INDEMNITY ACCOUNT. 

The Boxer indemnity payments were suspended 
on Dec. 1, 1917, and resumed on Dec. 1, 1922. 
The following table, compiled by the Far Eastern 
Division of the Department of Commerce, isa 
statement of the status of the Boxer indemnity ac- 
count of Dec. 1, gathered from official Chinese 
sources, the conversions to United States currency 
bee made at current rates of exchange on that 
late: 


Amt. in. | Equivalent 
COUNTRIES TO WHICH DuE.| Original in U.S. ° 
r : Currency. | Currency. 


391,581,529] $27,489,023 
11,186,547| 50,560,958 


BDATLN.. tk ih A ee 72,121,578) 34,986,177 
United States (a)... . dollars +45, 7] 12,455,, 
i a veegh Pk francs} 147,051,159} 10,322,991 
BOMB o 5.0 aes Gam > ak francs) 873,922) 290, 
Portugal... . pounds sterling’ 0,386) 92,141 
Russia... 2... gold roubles! 254,343,251! (Nofigures) 


(a) Balance due amounting to $6,137,553, remitted 
by Congress May 21, 1924, to be used by China for 
ucational purposes. 
ea at fen aN hn i ed EP es Ue RA ns oe 


The Commission for the readjustment of Chinese 
Government Finances reported in April, 1925, that 
the Central Government revenues are nominally 
209,000,000 dollars Mex., but are actually only 
158,000,000. Debt service claims 98,000,000; military 
subsidies and redemption of Treasury Notes, 42.- 

000; others amount to 11,000,000; leaving a net 

palenne of pee oe to noid sig ree sete ex- 
nditures of 128,000,000; res a defici 

121,000,000 dollars Mexican. ieee . oe 

China's national debt as compiled by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Economic Information in 1922 is 
as follows, amounts being stated in Mexican dollars 
($1, Mexican is worth about $0.57 United States 
currency at present rate of exchange): 


Dollars 
ezican. 
General foreign loans. ............... 268,979,252 
Foreign railway loans................ ,802, 
Foreign indemnities. 22. .....0...600. »841,7 
Internal long-term loans............) 275,226,738 
Internal short-term loans......... ‘ 69,101,978 


D p 


gl "nek: he as sfeteorade Aa vet 1,449,592,343 

ms do not contain all the short-term 
loans.and treasury notes issues, as the Aatsclial of 
some of these cannot be ascertained. The floating 
sore debt_on Jan. 1, 1923, was 486,741,512 dollars 


exican. 

The. chief exports of China are slik, beans an 
products, tea, skins and furs, cotton, segamum sea 
tin, cereals, medicines, peanuts and peanut oil, 
animals, wool, antimony and copper. 


China’s trade with the United St: H ; 
Imports, 1920-21 oe os wien 2 +h: $18,455,178 
hy PLANS i. fealty oa ae seeee- 100,901,052 
as DORAL Soni feed sda dele eeicee cd: 96,851,718 
ph 87 aR en TID1). 124)426/852 
Exports, ries S06 s 1 RRSP Ete «+. 113,185,707 
ou) Upper eae ea 


408 
Bele afalatte Soli ettiere ..- 157,881,756 


k; way . 4 . 
Countries—China; Colombia, 607 
deer, now becoming very scarce, oar 
tains in Southeastern Thibet. bi bode lls 5 

BPxports to India, mostly raw wool, in 1921-22 were 


valued at £231,100; and imports from India mainly 
cotton piece goods, were valued at £551,300. 


COLOMBIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 476,916 square miles. Boundary — 
on Peru and Venezuela frontiers undetermined. 


‘Seg a dee are ; 
Foreign 
ee ~ MANCHURIA. 
th eet. cenene square miles. i te 
nd PULATION, 1916, estimate of — 
Ji ert rie Wem. 
Am ITALS. Mukden, pop. 158,132, of Shengking 
= Province: Kirin of Kirin; Tsitsihar, of tine 
Manchuria is the extreme northeast territory of 
China, with Siberia on the northwest, north and east, 
Korea on the southeast, and Mongolia on the west. 
‘The Amur River flows along the northern border, 
the Ussuri on the east, and the Yalu forms the boun- 
dary with Korea. 
ane, saporente, SARA, walt ATO a 
; rtion is intensively cultural. The vative 
soya bean, cultivated on about 300 i President, Gen re te ory thas. ae Re ag 
‘source of enormous wealth. The Chamber of | premier, Dr. J Vv eu bs 
Commerce at Dairen estimates that 22,744,000 glia So aR voles (Foreign). ioe 
acres are cultivated for all crops, 19,460,000 per- Minister to the United States, Dr. Enrique Olaya. 
sons being employed. Wheat, beans, millet, Tice | Consul General, at New York, Ignacio Marino (in 
and products of the soya bean are the chief crops. charge): Consuls, at Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, 
here are 50 flouring mills. Forests are extensive.| Chattanooga. Mobile, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
There are, rich deposits of coal, iron, lead, gold, | Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, ngeles, — 
silver and asbestos. Seattle, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Berkeley, Cal; — 
The Trans-Siberian railroad runs through Man- Gulfport, Rochester, Cincinnati and Norfolk, 
arb cae nae > pears ponder for | United States Minister, Samuel H. Piles. SA fae 
es northwest of Vladivistok. From | United State rice 
Harbin the railroad runs to Mukden and branches ue Stafford: piggies 9 pt Sy og ; 
Santa Marta, John B. McArdle (V. C.). ht 


i co hie — ants ere and Dairen on i 
he sou an ough Korea to Mop , and n eg AL 
the south, sneast. Railway mileage 0, Bn N00. The Republic of Colombia, situated inthe extreme 
In 1923, direct imports were 128,315,112 taels; northwest of South America, extends up the Isthmus 
exports, about 239,558,826 taels. of Panama to the Republic of Panama—boundary 
line undetermined. It has a coast line of 465 miles — 
2 ‘ 
: MONGOLIA. on the Pacific Ocean, and 640 miles on the Carib- 
AREA, 1,367,600 square miles. bean Sea, It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
POPULATION, estimated, 1,800,000. on the east, and Ecuador and Peru on the south. 
“ CAPITAL, Urga. £ Its area is equal to that of California, Oregon, Wash-— 
Mongolia, although nominally of China, was some- | ington and Montana combined. e 
Three great ranges of. the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern CordiJleras, run through the 
country from north to south. The eastern range 
consists mostly of high table lands, coo! and healthy, 
the most Gensely populated part of the country. 
The Magdalena River, in the east, rises in the high 
Andes and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 
18 miles from Barranquilla, It is navigable for — 
river steamers for 900 miles, as far as Jirardot. 
Steamers ascend to La Dorado 590 miles, Rail-— 
roads serve to transport freight and passengers — 
hround the rapids and from Jirardot to Bogota, 
The total mileage of railroads is 850, and the bulk of © 
the transportation in the interior is on mule back. — 
The population is mainly whites and half castes, 
only 158,428 Indians being returned. Bogota, 
the capital, situated 8,600 feet above the sea, has 
a university, founded in 1572, a large library, a 


, Oot. 14, 
1923, 166,148; chief cities, Medellin, pop, 79,146; 
Barranquilla, 64,543; Cartagena, 51,382; Cali, 
45,825; Cucuta, 29,490: Bucaramanga, 24,919. 


Ure 


hina, and 
it is recognized by Russia as under Chinese suzer- 


desert, with camels, horses and sheep as Beet 
interests. The religion of the people is 


* Lamaism. 
Motor transportation from Kalgan on the Great 


Wall of China, northwest of Peking, and at the 
terminus of the Kalgan-Peking railroad, with Urga, 
the capital of Mongolia, a stance of 650 miles 
across the plains, was established in 1921. In the 
jJast three months of the year goods to the value of 
$2,000,000 silver were taken to Urga. The trip 
takes three to four days. 

al currency, adopted 


Mongolia has its own leg: 
in 1915, equal to the gold par of the Russian ruble— 


50 cents. 
-” SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan). ‘ay 


AREA, 550,340 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Ili. 

Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
and includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the_north and Thibet on the south 
‘There are Turki, Mohammedan and Chinese people 
resident there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 
and vegetables are grown, with wool, cotton and 


l duction. 

st gis trom Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 

x ee THIBET. 

-AREA, 463,200 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000, 

CAPITAL, Lhasa; pop. Bis) to FOS ‘ 
Thibet, in Western China, is a coun’ ry ie known, 

situated Gavean the Himalaya and Kwenlun Moun- 


tains, and hitherto practically shut to strangers. 
The trade is with India mostly, ged carried on 


The country is divided into 14 departments, , 
2 intendencias and 7 comisarias, with Governors — 


contains the ‘great emerald mines of the world, 
the chief mines being 
country is rich in minerals—go 
copper, iron, lead and coal are mined. er 
ernment-owned salt mines at Zipaquira are a great 
source of revenue. Coffee, eotton, bananas, gsi 
vegetables, ivory, tobacco, and wheat are the oh 
agricultural products. 
Paine, ool Boo aig ot, The Shih eo 
or home ¢o' m, also ais exp 
are Sarg Bigs, Bananas, Panama, hats, rubber, and — 
recious metals. | jae 
‘3 Coffee production in 1922 was 1,674,212 bags of © 
138 pounds each, \ deg 
The production of crude petroleur in 1923 was 
424,883 barrels of 42 gallons; In 1922, 322,786 barrels; 
and in 1921, 102,097 barrels. Export of gold in — 


7 Stree fold on Thibet was visibly. loosened when 

fhe 1911 revolution broke in China. The Thibetans 

expelled the Chinese garrisons, and the status of 

that country is more or ioe indeterenlne’s: although 
ese blic. 

nominally Dart of the } Na ipron at 


Buddhism, and also a faith .known 
o0 nomic phases are affected by the non-pro- 
uae Bast the people, who are immersed 


-in their religious traditions. Some agriculture is 


‘jed on, and lives}ock usbandry.. ore 
a ee aghest grade musk is obtained from the musk- 


in 1811-24, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, establish- 
ing the Republic of Colombia in 1819. Venezuela 
and Ecuador withdrew in 829-30, and there were 


requent uprisings during the century, ul 
fea VA secession of Panama in ae ty slo 
thi ublic has_bee! 

Loan aan ates adjusting the loss of Panama 


ith the United St 
Cratitied by the United States Senate April 20, 


+H 4 OAL) Ruy Sh te 40 
a ~ rs a « ~ g 

Foreign Countries—Co 
aie ‘1, and by the Colombian Congress Dec. 247 
133 ds Colombia is to receive in compensation 

$25,000,000 from the United States, to be paid in 
' yearly instalments of $5,000,000. This sum of 
money it 1s planned to use in stabilizing the currency 
of the country, and in improving its transportation 
facilities. ( 

_An advisory commission: of North American 
financial experts visited. Colombia on invitation of 
President Ospina, and Congress put into effect in 
1923 the reforms they suggested. The gold standard 
' was adopted, the Bank of the Republic, a central 
_ issue bank, created with an authorized capital of 

10,000,000 pesos (7,263,600 paid up on June 30, 

“1924), which has the exclusive privilege of issuing 
bank notes, new laws on banking and negotiable 
instruments; and a new model for the budget. This 
Was followed by a law on Dee. 12, 1923, for the con- 

_ version and unification of the national debt to the 
great advantage of Colombia s credit abroad. 

_The budget for 1924 estimated revenues at 
$38,285.397; and the expenditures at $42,965,903. 
“The deficit is not real, however, as it includes ex- 
_penditures of $4,568,414 to amortize treasury bonds 


and will be eovered by a loan of $5,000,000. 
-. The budget for 1925 estimates revenues at 34,- 
_ 441,655 pesos.and expenditures at 38,150,655 — 


The foreign debt, March 1, 1924, was $22, 
‘and the internal debt, $21,050,775. . 
- Colombia is a member of the League of Nations. 


Par of exchange, peso................... 97.3 cents 
‘Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1923.......... 96.0 cents 
Imports, 1921. : . $33,068,317 
' Exports, 1921. ,042,132 
ake: 1922.. 52,201,841 

_ Trade with the 
PAM ON PVO20-21 5 ose ck ke . $32,639,388 
eta ee PS Sar - 15,988,805 
DEN LO 22-23 sie. dere elas +ai0 23,794,572 
MeO LOZ A245 5 afalp) <5 (a ra'<sajs ciate’ sie 22,739,349 
BL SEEXDOLESs: LOZ0- 20 oie. os ow we we eeee coe 45,808,589 
Pe: Faye ARs estat sce cictalearee as 5 8 41,049,460 
RENT OS 2A2S ot. womccess one 39,804,310 
I SEN IGP8 2 a ae eae 54,806,301 


-.COSTA RICA, REPUBLIC OF 
REA, 23,000 square miles. 


APITAL, San Jose, pop., 40,347. Other ‘cities, 
Cartago, 18,599; Limon, 11,123. 
Don _ Ricardo Jimenez (1924-28). 


resident, Sr. 
_ Inaugurated May 8, 1924. 


Consuls General, at New York, Manuel Antonio 
_ Bonilla; at San Francisco, Ruben Gonzalez Flores; 
oe onsuls, at Boston, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
4 eee Mobile, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Nor- 
*  —__ folk, St. Louis and Galveston. 

_ -United States Minister, Roy T. Davis. 

___- United Srates Consuls, at San Jose, Henry S. Water- 

Man, at Port Limon, John J..Meily. 

f Costa Rica, the southern state of Central Amer- 
way ica, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north and 
Panama on the south. The latter boundary has 
been a subject of arbitration and was fixed in 1900 by 
4 Eacison of President Loubet of France—a decision 
_ that by mutual consent was interpreted by the late 
Chief Justice White of the United States in 1914. 
Panama objected strenuously to this decision and in 

1921. started troops to occupy the territory she 

_ Claimed and which Costa Rica had occupied; but 
4 weg to diplomatic pressure from the United 


_. The United States and Costa Rica signed a pro- 
_ tocol on Feb. 8, 1923, which in effect, admits such 

‘ ae as Costa Rica has in the territory through 
which the proposed Nicaraguan Canal would go and 
which provides for negotiations with Costa Rica as 
to the terms on which her permission will be forth- 


coming. ; 

The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate Bananas are cultivated, 7,671,619 bunches 
being exported in 1922. The interior Plateau, with 

> a = aoe sind yet pect has a fomperate cli- 
f ee @ chief crop. e forests a 
extensive but little lumbering is done. utiane 
industries. 


f s ower’ i 
& Chamber of Deputies. 43 in’ number. 


lombi 


“ 
“eh 


- 


a me ey 5 = re aS reat 
with four-year terms, one- elected directly every — 
two ‘yeart by manhood suffrage. The President, 
elected for 4 years, appoints a Ministry of six. The 
Roman Catholic is the religion of the state. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free. The Na- 
tional Police have taken over the duties of the 
army. a 
7 Rica is a member of the League of ane 


Par of exchange, colon......... ae 46.5.cents 

Imports, 1921 a) a $9,177,802 
1992 344,670 
ora, 18 sere 

eee tee ee SIE 8 
Dee oe Swear wcceos ess, 12,833,190 | 

Budget—Receipts........ sieie cemacceeiee 8,314,419 5 

pas anes aig axelipa Sielet wie arerels Petts tis 

ebt—AInternal, colones.......... eeeee f . “ 
THe tien poi patese ak Sr 29,851,843 ® 
e wit ie 8 was: 

Imports, 1920-21............. ven inbne's $6,746,507 { 
os EI92T-22-—3.. os fs Sits aie afa’e tei Resteratcha rete ; 
re pO ee ee, ee Sean 199, } 
ba P9224 3 ie, 2. steracielare eeeccess reer : 

Exports, 1920-21....... see eecesececes 257, 

Pa BR oe pena ea secccesees 5,641,596 
ZH TOZZAS AS sia) a0 nccloal gelato esvee LOL, 657 
bs 7, Be Se ok Re ee 3 a rion 


4,656,761 
CUBA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 41,634 square miles; inckiding the Isle of 
Pines (1,180 square miles) and surroundiag keys, 
about 44,164 square miles. : r 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1922, 3,123,040. 
By Provinces; Pinar del Rio, 272,209; Havana, 
783,014; Matanzas, 326,588; Santa Clara, 692.134: 
Camaguey, 235,895; Oriente, 813,197. White, 
2,193,936; Colored, 809,886; (immigrants  un- 
classified, 118,034). 

CAPITAL and chief port, Havana, population, cen- 
sus Dec. 31, 1923, 432,353; other cities, Camaguey, 
population, 98,193; Cienfuegos, 95,865: San- 
tiago, 70,232; Guantanamo, 68,883; Santa Clara, i 
63,151; Matanzas, 62,638; Sancti Spiritus, 58,843: h 
eae 56,570; Pinar del Rio, 47,858; Trinidad, i 

President, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, 1921-25. | 

President-Elect, Gerardo : 
elected Nov. 1, 1924, to take office May 20, 1925. 


— 


Premier, Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes (State). i 
Minister to the United States, Dr. Cosme de la Tor- 7] 
tiente; Dr. Arturo Padro, Charge d’ Affaires, 
Consul General, at New York, Felipe Taboada:y : 
once de Leon. Consuis, at Boston, Philadelphia, d 


Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, Charleston, f 
i! oe beet shoe a erp an eee  & 
‘ampa, Pensacola, vesto: A 4 0, 4 
Detroit and San Francisco. “a cre 1 


United States Ambassador, ‘Major Gen. Enoch H. 
Crowder. 


* re oR. : 
Forman. \ Repo a j 


Cuba, the “Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 4 
of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf of Mexico, : 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic Ocean on the : 
north and the Caribbean Sea on the south. Key : 
West, Fla., is-about 100 miles a little to the east of ' 
north of Havana. The Windward Passage, 50 miles % 
wide, separates it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica } 
(British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 ; 
miles to the west. From San Antonio, the western § 
extremity, to Cape Maysi, the eastern, the length is * 
and the breadth ‘ 


of 160 miles. Its ar 
of Pennsylvania. Mine ere ee 


larger keys, is 


are 
» Nuevitas and 


4 
8 
8 
g 
a 


station. 


. Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east. 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
feet, with Monte Turquino (8,320 feet) as the high- 
ést point. Santa Clara is rough ani broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. |The 
uplands and mountains are covered with magnificent 
forests, the scenery is wild and very beautiful, 

many points are inaccessible. Broad in 
low upland are frequent. 
continual belt of plantations. 
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ae 
and general farm lands cover the lower slopes of the | validated; that the Cuban Government should eee A 
hills. There are 13,000,000 acres of uncleared | out certain plans for the sanitation of the island; 
forest land. that certain lands necessary for coaling or naval 
The soil is alluvial, and under the tropical heat | stations be leased to the United States, and “that 
and humidity the vegetation is ot rare richness. It] the Cuban Government consents that the United 
is estimated-officially that 8,628,434 acres are covy-| States may exercise the right to intervene for the 
ered with dense forest, mostly primeval. The | preservation of Cuban independence and to maintain 
royal palm is the + characteristic tree, rising to | a “Government capable of protecting life; property 
75 feet, sometimes 100 feet in height, dominating | and individual liberty, and_for discharging the 
every landscape. All tropical fruits and vegetables | obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the 
flourish. At Havana the mean temperature is 76° | treaty of peace on the United States, now to be 
and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. Hardly a deeade | assumed and undertaken by the Government of 
passes without a destructive hurricane. The pop- Cuba." This was made, on June 12, 1901, a part of 
ulation is about 60 per cent. native white, 30 per | the Constitution. On Feb. 24, 1902, the election of 
cent. colored, and 10 per cent. foreign white. President (Thomas Estrada Palma) took place and 
Each winter 200,000 tourists visit the islands. the United States formally transferred control of the’ 
Sugar has been the dominant crop for 150 years island to the National vernment. The coaling 
and its price is the barometer of prosperity for the | stations, Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda, were 
island Cuba exported raw sugar to the value of | leased to the United States on July 2, 1903, at an 
$724,150,000 in 1920; $231,740,256 in 1921; and | annual rental of $2,000,000. , 
$276,062,549 in 1922. The United States takes Notable work was accomplished by the United 
about 90 per cent. of the crop. The sugar acreage | States Military Government under Gens. Brooks 


ip 
in 1921 was 3,794,133; and the 1921-22 crop, was Ww > 
Te ee ee er psgans tons. Tho 10xe-26 | aver especially the stamping, out of yellow 


crop is estimated as 4,662,000 tons. Rum, molasses 
and alcohol are important by-products. 

‘Bobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes is the second industry of the island. 
The total value of the crop is between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000 annually; the tobacco manufac- 
tured in Cuba in 1919-20 was valued at $2,373,966. 
Cuba’s exports of tobacco to the United States in 
the year 1920-21 were 18,292,521 pounds, valued at 
$22,278,840; and in the year 1921-22 were $21,401,- 
159 pounds, valued at $20,578,009; the value of 
cigars exported to the United States for the same 
periods was $4,000,000 and $3,214,000 respectively. 
Banana raising is increasing in importance. 

According to the Department of Commerce 
figures there are about $110,000,000 of Cuban Govern- 
ment bonds held in this country with other invest- 
ments of United States capital in Cuba as follows: 


Political disturbances occasioned intervention by 
the United States in August, 1906, which continued 
until Jan. 28, 1909, when the National Government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral re- 
forms, and the last American soldiers left the island 
April 1, 1909. A new eleetoral law, drawn with the 
assistanee of Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U. 8. 
A., was passed in August, 1919. The election of 
Nov. 1, 1920, was very stormy, and interpretations 
put on the new laws brought about a deadlock. 
Gen. Crowder was sent to Cuba in January, 1921, 
again as personal representative of President Wilson 
to straighten matters out, the result being the inau- 
guration of Dr. Alfredo Zayas on May 20, 1921. 

Under the influence of Gen. Crowder the Congress 
has passed during the summer session of 1922, five 
reforta measures—the reorganization of the Federal 
system of accounting, the suspension of certain 


Sugar properties..........---+--+-- $750,000,000 | Frovisions of the civil service law to permit the 
Ralroads. ve ee ee a ae 110,000,000 | president to shift the personnel of various Govern- 
Public utilities, telephone and tele- 100,000,000 ment departments. in the interest of economy and 
graph companies......-.- Res usbad , , efficiency, certain judiciary reforms, the clearing up 
Hotels, office buildings and other urban 000 of current indebtedness, and the flotation of a forei 
real estate... -..-.-..5 pie rasta © osm 80,000,000 | loan of $50,000,000, the latter authorized Oct. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ........ aE The issue in 30-year 514 per cent. bonds was floated 4 
Tobacco and cigars... .-.....--.. + 50,000, in New York in January, 1923, at 96.77. The war 
pice ents D8 sh ae other 35,000,000 debt of 7, amounting t0 $18,352,400, was called 4 
han sugar and tobacco.......... »0UU;! and paid on June 30, 3 
Independent docks, warehouses and 000 Cuba is a member of the League of Nations. ay 
terminal facilities........----+-+++- 10,000, The Education Act of 1899 established a system of . 
Merchandising.......---.+-++-s205+ 30,000,000 | primary and secondary schools, with compulsory ; 
PMID noon oo eee cee esc ed ac 20,000,000 | sttendance, under which enue ae pro; pope 
Se gen Andi! reatly. A wide system of kinderg: ns and D . 
Potala a it Less vase es stones $1,250,000,000 | Schools has been aaded. In 1919, 334,671, children q 


Total of British investments in Cuba is officially | were enrolled, with 6,151 teachers. In that year 


stimated at £14,000,000. 923 new schools were established. The University 7 
“From the Isle of Pines 229,621 cases of oS. of Havana (founded 1721) in 1919 had 2,272 stu- 3 
fruit were shipped to the United States in 1922-23. | dents. The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. a 

Stock raising is an important industry, though | GCypba’s army numbers 12,500 men, with a reserve a 
proportionately less so than in previous years. Ma- | of 300,000. Z ‘ 
nogany and other valuable cabinet woods are pro- | par of exchange, De8O...... as. e pseu $1.00 Pr 
duced and much cedar for the manufacture of cigar | par of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924........., $0.999° 7 
boxes. From the iron mines 50,000 tons of ore are | Tmports, 1921.....----- +++ srs ssees $356,435,099 re 
exported monthly to the United States. Copper Me, 1029). . oS a5 42 Soe eee 80,757,840 
is a valuable product, also asphalt. $8 py MS Se oA SS) 35“ 267,627,876 ry 

Cuba had in 1922; 3,020 miles of railroads, €X- | wxports, 1921......-.---+---+serees 278,130,740 | 
cluding the private lines connecting the sugar plan- Oy OND RED ete eB ofc, 0 <r 331,379,091 r 
tations with the trunk lines. Ae 1923. wc sth ne ere 418,119,979 : 

, In 1922, steam vessels of 5,498,850 net tons and Budget, 1921-22—Receipts.........-++ "000,000 if 
galling shi s of Fait net tons entered the ports 08 FOES rain yas ha, eRe Pepa ta 
in the foreign trade. 922-' ecelpte; 4... oveah i H 

The Cuba Northern Railroad, the Cuba, and the JExpenditures........ 54'852,102 i 
Camaguey & Nuevitas were amalgamated (under 1923-24—-Receipts..........+. 91,300,000 
the Tarata bill), as the Consolidated Railroads of Expenditures... 2... . 61,672,169 
Cuba, with Horatio Rubens as President and Thomas 1924-25—Receipts......-..--+ 71,048,200 
S. Clear as Z Expenditures........ 65,138,643 

The island has over 1,500 miles of automobile | pept, 1922—Internal. Nee, AS hase 39,838,900 

iy ; Kpernals, eis cip es seks +703, 

Cuba, discovered by Columbus in 1492 and first Trade with the United States was: : 
settled by the Spanish in 1511, attained indepen- | Imports, 1920-21. .......0---+-2+00-- $403,720,541 x 
dence of Spain by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 1, 1898, “ 1921-22 114,758,493 ; 
which ended the Spanish-American War. A Con- “ 1923-23 163,498,014 P. 
stitution, modeled after that of the United States, “ 923- 192,304,954 
was adopted Feb. 21,1901. It provides for a Pres- | wxports, 1920-21 - 420,399,9 
ident and vies A rosin ce for, sey hea 4 “ 1921- 32 $ 210,585,780 

vote; a nate G members ae ‘ ” ’ 
pepo six provinces) and a House of Representatives “ 1923-24 359,505,487 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBEYD, pe 
5. 7 square miles; viz.: emia, 20,333; 
Ce oer A“ Bilosia, 10,438; Slovakia, 19,148; 
Carpathian Russinia, 4,958. 
POPULATION, census of Feb. 15, 1921, 13,613,172; 
viz.: Czechoslovaks, 8,760,937; Germans, ee 
568; Magyars, 745,431; Ruthenians, 46 (849 
“Jews, 180,855; Poles, 75,853; others, 25,871; an 
238,808 non-citizens. : 


opted Con 
exes ied that the Cuban Republic should never 
enter into any compact with a foreign power that 
would impair her independence; that she would 
contract no excessive debt; that the acts of the 
United States in Cuba during and after ihe war be 


’ agriculturally. 
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CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); pop., 676,657; other 
cities, Brno (Brunn), pop. 221,758; Plzen (Pilsen), 
88,416; Bratislava (Pressburg), 93,189; Olomouc, 
57,206; Kosice, 52,898; 78 others pe bee ghee 

President, Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, rm 5 
£00k office Nov. 14, 1918; re-elected May 28, 1920. 

Premier, Antonin Svehla, Agrarian. s 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduard Benes, 
National Socialist. 

Minister to the United States, Dr. Frantisek Chval- 
kovsky. 

Consuls in the United States, at New York, Borivoj 
Prusik (acting); at Chicago, Jaroslav Smetanka, 
at Cleveland, Bohuslav Bartosovsky; at_ Pitts- 
burgh, Milan Goetting; at Omaha, Stanley Serpan. 

Untied Siates Minister, Lewis Einstein. 

United Siaies Consul, at Prague, Charles S. Winans. 
Czechoslovakia is a Central European republic, 

about the size of the State of Illinois, bounded on 
the north by Germany and Poland and on the south 
by Roumania, Hungary and Austria. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100. miles. 

It comprises the territories of the ancient Bo- 
hemian kingdom (Bohemia, Moravia and a part of 
Silesia), and the upper parts of former Hungary 
known as Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia, the 
latter forming an autonomous part. 

Czechoslovakia is one of Europe's richest countries 
It is becoming a land of peasant 
holdings, the number of farms being 3,791,621. 
Farming is unusually highly developed and is in- 
tensive as indicated by the production in 1923 of 
17,117,311 metric tons of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
potatoes and sugar beets from about 3,866,752 
hectares. Beet sugar produced in 1922-23 was 
7,360,277 tons, of which in 1923 4,712,421 tons were 
exported; 600 breweries output 5,700,000 hecto- 
litres of beer, and in 1922-23 905 distilleries 455,803 
hectolitres of spirits. Livestock number 9,226,417. 

Forests cover 32 per cent. of the total, 4,655,976 
hectares are in Czechoslovakia in 1923, the annual 
lumber yield being in 1920, 13,315,232 cubic metres. 
Immense quantities of foodstuffs are exported, the 
net food surplus being larger than for any other 


, country in Europe. Agriculture has been restored 


to almost normal. 

Sequestration of the land to be partitioned off 
began in earnest in 1923, when 465,000 acres, en- 
tirely agricultural, were partitioned: in. 1924 350 
estates were to be broken up and more than 500,000 
acres distributed. 

Mineral wealth is great—coal, iron, heey 
copper, lead, gold, silver and garnets being abundant. 
Coal production in 1922 was: Anthracite, 10,464,- 
990 metric tons; bituminous, 19,174,2' metric 
tons from 462 mines employing 138,647 men. 

The production of iron ore, 1922, is about 313,149 


; metric tons and of petroleum, 1922, 18,299 metric 


tons. 
Radium deposits of great promise were reported 
igh as discovered in Durrmane, west of Marien- 


Unemployment reathed 


furniture and wood, 1,160; machinery, 765; metal, 
Bay) paper, 355; chemicals, 620 
2, 


pene: Bratislava teress urg). 
whie 


the main ports are Usti (Aussig) 


on the break-up of t ire 
of which it was the northwest portion bordering on 


proportional representation, is composed of a 
Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members; 
of which Social Democrats 74, Agrarian 40, Catholics 
33, National Socialists 24, Liberals 19, others 9 
German Social Democrats 31, other German 41; 
Magyars 10; women members are 16; and a Senate 
eight-year tenure, 150 members, of which Social 
Democrats 41; Agrarian 20, Cagholics 18, National 
Socialist 10, Liberals 10, others 3, German Social 
Democrats 16, other German 21, Magyars 3: 
women members 3. Both in joint session to elect 
the President of the republic for a seven-year term, 
the President to be the head of the army, authorized 
to declare war with consent of the Assembly, and 
appoint Ministers and officials. Freedom of speech 
and religion are guaranteed. 

The religious distribution of the population by 
the census of 1921 was: Roman Catholics, 10,384,- 
833; Protestants, 990,319; without confession, 724.- 
507: Czechoslovak Church, 525,333; Jews, 354,342: 
Greek Catholics, 535,450; Russian Orthodox, 73,097; 
others, 25,291. ‘ 

In 1920 the Reformed Clergy of Czechoslovakia, 
decided to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the 
Pope and found a national church, called ‘“Czecho- 
slovak church.’’ 

Education is compulsory between the ages. of 

and fourteen. Literacy is almost universal, 
excepting in Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia. 
There are 13,633 elementary schools with 1,912 343 
pupils, and 1,564 advanced sch with 273,977 
pupils. High schools were, in 1923-24, 382 with 
109,479 students. There are four polytechnics 
with university rank, colleges of mining engineering, 
veterinary science, agriculture and fine arts. The 
Czech University of Prague is celebrated. Founded 
in 1348, students number 8,814; the German Univer- 
sity at Prague having 3,539 and two other uni- 
versities 1,789. 

Universal milit service for men between 20 
and 50 was enact in 1920, service to be for 14 
months. When mobilization is decreed, all from 
17 to 60 are liable for service. Peacetime army 
strength is according to the new law, 150,000 men 
in the period from Oct. 1 to March 31, and only 
90,060 men from April 1 to Sept. 30. Reserve 
number 1,524,000. The budget of the Ministry of 
National Defense for 1922, was fixed at 3,190,000,000 
crowns, for 1923, 2,775,000,000; for 1924, 2,299,- 
973,630; and for 1925, 15,974,000,000. 

With Jogo-Slavia and Roumania, Czechoslovakia 
formed the “Little Entente,”’ designed for pro- 
tection against Magyar aggression, as a aefense 
against Bolshevism should the Soviet armies pass 
the Russian frontier, and to promote trade on the 
Danube. In February, 1924, France and Czecho- 
slovakia signed a treaty to ‘‘safeguard their common 
interests in case they are threatened.’” Czecho- 
slovakia is a member of the League of Nations. 

Par exchange, crown... ......0..0..0000: 20.3 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924.......... 2.97 cents 
The budgets for three years follow: 


1922, Crowns.|1923, Crowns.|1924, Crowns. 


Ree’pts}18,884,209,544/18,812,390,860]16,391,293,591 
Exp’dit!19,671,970,479]19,377,880,639}16,993,976,905 
The total indebtedness of the republic is estima 
at 40 billions Czech-crowns. y er i 

Statistics of foreign trade are: 


Metric 
Tons. 


Czech- 
Crowns. 


3,991,174|/22,433,293,319 
c -| 3,194,215 Ter Seb5.70r 


Se as 


+++-| 9,490,263/18,086,348,590 
re eS ser oe 11,309,599}12,573,315,309 
rt 90190180, 009 


The chief exports are ar, lumber, wool, glass, 


and metal goods; the chief imports ai 
iron, rubber and ‘4d: rie Be gsi 


yes, 
Trade with the United Stat s 
1920-21 mater 


Imports, 1920-21..2....... - $1,988,341 
"1921-22 1ST aD 
“1922-237: ++ 1,292,652 

923-24. | ++ 1,567,816 

Exports, 1920-21. < | + -A1,213,512 
$c 10240 vide (501,554 
“1922-93772; -15,279/910 

1923-24 75 + «+ -20,029,811 


DANZIC, FREE CITY OF 
pat rt me square miles, f 
ULATION, 1923, 364,380; i cent. Ger- 
man, 6 per cent. Poles. hated Ger 
Senate President, Heinrich Sahm, 
High Commissioner, Lieut. Col. M. 8. Macdonnell 


appointed by the I : 
pine wee) League of Nations; assumed 


— 


- as 


on . 
Oa th dee scene © 
Foreign | 


United States Consul, Edwin Carl Kemp. Diplo- 
- matic and consular representatives of Poland 


: 

_-‘Panzig in the United States. 

_ The Free City of Danzig, the history of which 
goes back nine centuries, covers a territory of 729 
square miles on the Baltic Sea, with the Polish 

_ eorridor to the west, Poland to the south, and East 
Prussia, of which it was formerly a part, to the 
east. The river Vistula, coming from the extensive 
Polish hinterland, runs through the district to the 
Baltic. The bay is sheltered by a peninsula, and 
the port is of great importance because of its con- 
nection through waterways and railroads with the 
pe og ge states. To the west the land is hilly 
and well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile. 
The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 
suburbs, had on Noy. 1, 1923, a population of 201,- 
752. The shipyards are important. There are 16,312 
farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to create a 
port for Poland, on Noy. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign 
and independent city and state, and in peace and 
in war is under the protection of the League of 
Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 
proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. This 
provides for a Volkstag of 120 members elected by 
proportional representation for four years. The yote 
is direct and secret, suffr: being exercised by all 
men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 
of twenty-two members elected from the Volkstag, 
the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 
form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 
ee term. The Vice President and remaining Senators 

_ are elected for.the life of the Volkstag-. The Senate 

takes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same 
time the supreme authority and government of the 

Free City. It directs the policy of the state; is 

responsible to the Volkstag, and if a member should 

lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 
the House, he must resign his office. Each ad- 
ministrative department is under a Senator. 

The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 

the Free City. The relations between the two 


territory of 
authority. 


Danzig and the Polish Republic owing to their neigh- 
borly relationships or economic connections. Both 
parties have the right of appeal against his decisions 
to the Council of the League of Nations in Geneva. 

Danzig suffered severely 


consisting 


pound. The money was introduced provisionally in 
October and the permanent 
into circulation in January. B 


pank of issue was establi The yea 


2,913 vessels of 1,701,742 
the port. in 1923 was: Imports 
ey 7,151,339 double cwts. 299,614,54 
_- gulden; exports 11,621,202 double ewts., valued at 
383,801,281 gulden, Exports to the United _States, 
‘urs, were K 
{ which relief goods made up $300; the rest 
were cigarettes. ; 

The chief exports 
fore the war much 


put. 50,742 met 
«459,260 tons in 1923. ‘The export of 
assumed importance, 
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} 
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Re ee ‘eo 
Tountries—Danzig; Denmark. 


have charge of the interests of the Free City of. 


Premier, Thorvald A. M. Slauning 


r passed 
et for 1924 


DENMARK, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 17,144 square miles. 
POPULATION, official estimate, July 31, 1923, 

3,352,000. Denmark gained 164,500 of popwanoe ! 
by the people of Schleswig voting in 192 in the 
plebiscite to return from German rule to adhereuce 
to Denmark. 

CAPITAL; Copenhagen, 1922, pop. without suburbs, 
565,000; with suburbs, 675,000. ; 
King, Christian X., born Sept. 26, 1870; succeeded | 

his father, Frederick VIII., May 14, 1912; married, 
April 26, 1898, Princess Alexandria of Mecklen- 
burg; Heir, Crown Prince Christian Frederick, 
born, March 11, 1899. The King of Denmark is 
also King of Iceland (which see). : . 
(Labor party).. 
Minister to the United States, Constantin Brun. 
Consuls in the United States, at New York, George 
Bech; Consulates, at’ Mobile, Chicago, Boston, 
New Orleans, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Pensacola, Savannah, Baltimore, Detroit, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Omaha, Grand Forks, Port-- 
land, Ore., Philadelphia, Charleston, Galveston, . 
Port Arthur, Salt Lake, Newport News and ° 
Norfolk. rey 
United States Minister, John Dyneley Prince. Pe 
United States Consul General, at Copenhagen, Marion — 
Letcher. ’ eeatiead ® 
Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutiand, thrust- 
ing out to the north from Germany, which is its. 
only land neighbor, between the North Sea and ‘the 
Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak 
separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. 
It is a little smaller than the States of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. together. The country con- 
sists of low, undulating plains. 
The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about — 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, with an area — 
of 540 square miles and 4 population (1921) of 
21,364, belong to Denmark. ee an 
Denmark has attained enormous agricultural 
productivity, annually (census of 1923) taking 
2,800,000 tons of wheat, rye, parley, oats and mixed - 
grains from 3,015,000 acres, an ,240,000 tons of — 
potatoes from 210,000 acres. 80 per cent. of the 
whole land is productive; 4.8 per cent. forest covered; _ 
and 35 per cent. arable, with large supplies of peat. 
Domestic animals in 1921 numbered 5,191,000. ¢ 
Denmark sends agricultural products all over the 
world, notably from her dairies. Haye 


weaood 
redu 
a ad hk the equivalent of about $7,500,000. - 


steps to intervene and seeks to prevent it. The 
Court of Arbitration is national and no la lies 
against its findings to aay superior court, being: in 
themselves final and valid in law. ey: 
Unemployment, which amounted to 56,000 in 
January, 1924, dropped to 14,000 in July, 1924, and 
is no longer considered a serious factor. ccm 
A Labor. ministry. came into power April 23, 1924, 
following the general elections, which returned 55 — 
Laborites, 44 Liberals, 27 Conservatives, 20 Inde-- 
pendents (liberals) and 3 unattached. The min- 
istry includes one woman, Mrs. Nina Bang (Educa- 
tion), and all are Laborites except Count Moltke — 


Folketing (House of Commons), with 
and the Landsting (Senate), with 
and women of 25 years of age 
have the franchise. ‘ 


am 


religion. By the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 
Protestants, 22,137 Catholics and 5,947 Jews. The 
population is almost entirely Scandinavian. 
Education is compulsory between seven and 
fourteen years of age. Intelligence is widely dif- 
fused. By the census of 1922 there were 4,509 
lower schools, instruction mostly gratuitous, with 
_ 505,448 pupils, and-70,000 students in the higher 
institutions. The University of Copenhagen, founded 
, has 3,300 men and women students. 
Old age pensions are granted at 60 years of age 
' to persons of good character, the number relieved 
in 1920-21 being 80,495 principals and 22,075 de- 
endents at a total expenditure of 59,555,000 kroner, 
of which the Government contributed one-half. 
The army is in the form of a national militia, 
every able-bodied male Dane being liable for service, 
_ exeepting. only those living in the Faroe Islands. 
Even clergymen must serve. About 11,500 recruits 
train annually. The effective strength is 60,000. 
with 55,000 available on mobilization. The navy, 
for coast defense only, is mostly monitors. 
' The Socialist Cabinet in October, 1924, placed 
before Rigsdag bills to abolish conscription, the 
army and navy and War Office and Admiralty. A 
corps of 7,000 trained frontier guards or constabulary 
enlisted for twelve years and a force of six armed 
‘ vessels, three motor boats and twelve seaplanes, for 
- policing Danish waters, will be set up. The annual 
t: cost is estimated at 11,000,000 kroner as against 
60,000,000 now spent. 
_ Denmark is a member of the League of Nations. 
Par of exchange for the kroner is 26.8 cents; 
exchange on Oct. 1, 1924, was 17.21 cents. 
__ The chief exports are dairy products, eggs, pro- 
visions and fodder, animals and animal products, 
fuels, metal and wood manufactures and textiles. 
Budget, 1924-25—Revenue, kroner..... . 411,300,000 
__ Expenditures, kroner................ 358,800,000 
‘Budget, 1925-26—Revenue, kroner. .. . . .369,000,000 
Expenditures, kroner. 
_Dept—Internai, kroner. 
y _ ._. External, Kroner 
r _ Inports, eco kroner. . 


44 
. 1,448,000,000 
-1,973,385,000 
- 1,383,000,000 
Lad ed ft. -1,173,000,000 
21 see Si ee ey Bae 1,611,244,000 


WEA Oi totains hls easier sia hie wes a 
DEE aeRiel sla widis swish, « - tighiele 


GREENLAND—COLONY. 


ARBA, 46,740 square miles. Interior a lofty plateau 
Bw, 4 Of 9/000 to 10,000 feet altitude, paver Rtn a 
ac : 


8 ea er. ma 
_ POPULATION, census of Oct. 1, 1921, 14,355, of 
_ which 274 were Danes, and 14,081 Eskimos, 

_ CAPITAL and largest settlement, Sydproven; 
population, 901. 
ye Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, separated from the 

North American continent by Davis Strait, Baffin 

Bay, etc. It extends from 60°-86° N. lat. 

. Greenland trade is a state monopoly for Denmark. 
mports from Denmark in 1921 were valued at 
_ Le 8,000 kroner and exports at 2,283,000; chiefly 

_ fish, furs, whale oil and graphite. The deposits of 

eryolite are the largest in the world. 
Trade with the United States was: 


6,567,095 
7,123,718 


Imports, BODO a Tos wees Wiehe eats Oikos « Beisk $20,302 
TPAD hts ly 8 Sk sks eo BOW oa at 12,820 

Wa orto Rie ean ees cI, am, ci 98. 
abe etal seth ad Vets cho asta te 17,488 
ek eon ve gates 
cy Oe Ae ele diane E15 


r DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
: (SANTO DOMINGO.) 
ARBA, 19,325 square miles. 
"oe ae eae census of 1921, 897,405. 
mes L, Santo Domingo (founded 1495), pop 
1921, 26,500. Chief port, Puerto Plat ; 
? 5 a. eaenee — los Caballeros, 21,000. oe, 
President, Sr. Don Horacio Vasqui > a 
; : urated July 12, 1924. pela Feta 
ecretary of Interior, Police, W 
Bary a 1 ar and Navy, Angel 
__ Secretary of Foretgn Relations, Angel Maria Soler. 


Foreign Countries—Denmar 


~The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 


ae a. ‘Ge. 


sy See has 
Dominican Republic. — 


Secretary of Finance and Com Jo » Dolores _ 
Alfonseca. ; ae ee SON 
Secretary of Justice and Public Instruction, edro A. 


‘Lluberes. ; sg ; 
Secretary of Development and Communications, Andres 
Pastoriza. \ Ye ee 
Secretary of Agriculture and Immigration, Rafael 
Espailat. 
eek es of Public Health and Beneficence, Pedro A. 
cart. ‘ J 
Mi oe to the United Siates, Sr. Don Jose del Carmen 
riza. 


Consul General, at New York, Rafael Diaz. Consul, 
at Philadelphia, Rodman Wanamaker. Consulates, 
at Mobile, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Boston, Kansas City, Beaumont, Fort 
Worth and Norfolk. . 

United States Minister, William W. Russell. 

United States Consuls, at Santo Domingo, Charles 
Bridgham Hosmer, at Puerto Plata, William A. 
Bickers. 

The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Porto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the 
Republic of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. HB has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. The land is very fertile. about 
15,500 square miles being cultivable; agricultu 
and stock raising are the principal industries. Busar. 
eacao, and tobacco are the chief products and 
exports. The amount of sugar produced in 1924 
was 237,809 short tons. The country has gold, 
copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but the 
mining industry is httle developed. There are 153 
miles of railroads, besides 255 of private lines’ on 
large estates. In 1922, 1,060 steamships, of 1,265,- 
728 tonnage, entered the ports. The population is a 
race of mixed European, African and Indian blood. 
Spanish is spoken. The religion of the state is 
Roman Catholic, but religious toleration prevails. 
Education is free and compulsory, and great advance 
in methods of instruction has been made by the 
Military Government. The Dominican Republic is 
not a member of the League of Nations. 

Continental internal disturbances from the “war 
of the restoration” (1863-65 to 1904), left the Do- 
minican Republic under a crushing debt of $32,- 

,000. Her annual revenues were about $1.- 

800,000 and her annual expenditures $3,900,000. 

Rumors were rife that European nations would 

intervene to collect debts ‘due their citizens. To 

forestall armed and indefinite intervention Sec- 
retary of State John Hey, in February, 1905, negoti- 
ated a protocol with the republic, which pro ided 
that the United States should adjust her debts 
and administer her custom house receipts. Be- 
cause a clause in the convention was interpreted 
as establishing a protectorate, the United States 

Senate refused to ratify the treaty. President 

Roosevelt, hewever, made an exectitive arrange- 

ment with the President of the bankrupt republic 

essentially on these lines, and on April 1, 1905. 

put that modus vivendi into force, and ’ placed 

an agent of the United States in charge of her fiscal 
administration. Marked improvement followed; 
her debt was adjusted and credit restored. \ 

A treaty was signed on Feb. 8, 1907, which pro- 
vided that the United States Government should 
administer the customs of the Dominican Republic 
ship, HEHE years of honest adeien ie ee 

F years of honest’ st 
hee qoovitable. thee eee ad ee 
was inev le that t ministration 
finances of the Dominican Republic by the Gnites 

States could not proceed without friction and in- 

terference with the government of that country 

Political troubles and serious disturbances followed, 

to suppress which the Dominican officials incurred 

fresh debts without the approval of the United 


States, which demanded as supplem: S 
oo be arranged. The Domlainiaes pat tO 


A coup d'etat b , de - 
dent Jimenez in April, 1946, was followed Db a tae 
orders. The United States landed a detac ment 
of marines and suppressed the insurrectionists: 
and on Nov. 29, 1916, Capt. Knapp, U. S. N~ 
issued a proclamation announcing that the Do- 
minican Republic. was under the military admin- 
istration of the United States, and declaring that 
his Government did not intend to destroy the sover- 
sieety, At ee sepunils, bl wished to enable her 
ty) e inte order so that mig’ servi 
oo iteroatoee ep eetions, nee pga, m 

ominican commission, headed pb ~ 
ional President Henriques Carvalial, in 1919 in 
Paris and later Washington, seeking th 


of individual liberty in the republic. ‘Acting: idee 
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. in the east is in dispute, much territory 


. ‘ — mo ep. 7 ad ys 
<4 a 1 KAbe s ‘ ibe ~-a oo he Noid ; j 
MT? wt eieg << Sri et ed : : : ps ‘ 
ountries—Dominican Republic; Ecuador; Egypt. 613 
= Ps — _~ = 7 eer ~ > > _ ae - — SS f 
the Governor, Admiral | by each of thes countries. Two cordillera o 
by f c 5 tries. cordillera of 
ning the A A Cl Bits with a Beh ae ‘ 
talt 20,7 “feet) a a Gott ora ae 
: . 20, Di opax . 
v4 ont the ni mest, : an Y PAX are _ 
the : : ng has been but little developed, tho the 
country 4s known to be rich in Sa ora a NES uf 
the land is eovered with virgin >t Rubber 
abounds in the upper reaches of the Amazon in the 
disputed eastern territory. Panama hats are manu- 
tactured, cacao, ivory, nuts, coffee, hats, hides and — 
Tubber are the chief exports. Textiles, foodstu 
By machinery and clothing are the chia! impo X 
Ecuador produces about one-fifth of the 
supply of cacao; of this she exported to th 
States in 1923, 36,293,516 pounds, Mahiel 
614,794; and in 1922, 44,436,269 pounds, valued 
t $6,495,596. In 1923 she exported to the ‘ 
1922, by the Government of the United Stat States 170,484 Panama hats, valued at $1 70. 
a commission headed by Dr. Adolfo A. Guayaquil, the seaport, was lo & hath of ©: 
Sumner Welles of the State Department was sent | yellow feyer. After a survey mbde yt Rocke- 
to the republic as personal representative of phe ler Foundation in 1916, a scientific hee waa 
President. A Congress was elected which had a} made under the direction of Gen. Gorgas and Ma 
strong Wavonaliss malo ty; a convention recognizing | 27, 1920, the Director General of Public’ anit 
the acts of the Military Government was ratified; ani announced that the disease had been stamp: out. 
on March 19, 1924, Gen. Horacio Vasauez was electe Guayaquil is connected with Quito by a1 Iroad 
President for four years. On July 12 he was inau- | (280 miles), a two-day journey. In ail, Ecuador 
gurated; and simultaneously the evacuation of the | has 413 miles of railroads. A a pe SE om 
military forces of the United States followed. In 1922-23 there entered the port of Guayaquil/ ‘a 
The customs receivership (William E. Pulliam, 439 steam vessels of 973,844 tons. \<j 
general receiver) remains in force. From its com- Xcuador's- independence dates from the Ba ie. 
mencement, April 1, 1905 to Dec. 31, 1923, it col- | of Pichincha, May 29, 1822, but its hist ) 
lected in all $71,056,842. The customs Treyenues been stormy even for a Latin-American Fedublic. 
for 1923 were $3,625,621, colleeted at an expense of | It is estimated that three-fourths of its population 
4.29 per cent., and the reduction in the national | are Indians, one-fifth mixed and only a smail fraction 
debt for 1923’ was $1,389,509. The outstanding white. Edueation is very backward. Only adults 
bonded indebtedness on Dec. 31, 192 wie, sta Sa who can read and write can vote. The Constitution — 


210: consisting of the 5% loan of 1908. now in force was promulgated Dec. 28, 1906, and 
5% loan of 1918, $1,329,700; and the 5.5% loan of ul Oe AN 


§ “ provides for a President, elected by popular vote for 

1922, $6,700,000. he receivership is to continue | four years, a Gente of 32 members, sleet 1°for ~ 

so long as bonds of the last two issues remain uppaid. four years and a House of 48 members, elected for 
Phe military administration has built 400 miles of | two y: mys! 

macadamized national highways, modernized the Eeu 

port of Santo Domingo, improved other ports, built 

schools, increased the enrolment of school ehildren Che oft 


: ie 3 18,000 to more than 100 
BY 


e revenue for 1922 was $12,164,142; and the 

expenditures $11,353,686. The revenue for Weta) MH 18 on yea eae ute Bee 
wes $6,171,292 and expenditures $7,241,9 g. The TOUR toca yb aisch Ceimls con reer 
budget for 1924 estimated expenditures at $5,617,- ort: AGW Fes iat PR! ne 
485 and revenue at $5,804,941, 4 1921 

The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
States gold dollar. Except for about $200, in 
Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or Budget—Receipts. . 
paper money) all currency in circulation is United Expenditures 
States currency. The Dominican peso is legal tender Debt (Dec. 31, 1922)—Internal, sueres .. .92,972, 7 
at 20 cents External, sueres, . 37,538,485 

Trade with the United States was: 


_~'Roreign trade for the last three years was: ; . 
I 3, 192 . .$24,585,32 ICDs cc qind GNA aby stecemnene $7,902,876 — 
mort, O32 sine 237 Tap Ea | acca le» Neca 31505,326 
Exports, wei eh Beate Gee 

cl ae Ue ; K AES 3. omen ead - 8.887.682 
A BO A ele RN seagyguga| aed Yo Ere 

ys CEE DORR ot TER aca ie RE Ait ae H r } 

@ $800-980 I ae Loe a4 ECYPT, KINGDOM OF i 

= T9524 5 iss eke te eae i 454, 

BO 20s ate eerste cc1iittt'* 79'314'039 | AREA, estimated, about 847,840, exclusive of the 

i la hoya 3 ae he ele ies 4 ? 9,429 Soudan (which see). Cultivable land area, 12,226 

s 1932-23 iy tl ot A dina 5,166, square miles; Sinai desort, 11,614; Libyan and 

bs 1923-24... ...- secre steer 8,755,320 Arabian deserts, 324,000. 


* 4992, 13,551,000. 9 
ECUADOR, REPU BLIC OF POPULATION, estimated, 3,55 SB 
AREA, estimated, 118,627 square miles; poundaries CAPITAN. oa iisandtia’ pop. Sein pon Said 

in dispute and extreme claim is 275,000 square | ing Ismailia, 91,090; ‘Suez, 30,996; Damictta, 

mules. 30,984; Tanta, 74,195; Assiut, 51,431; and thirteen = 
POPULATION, about 1,500,090. — others between 20,000 and 50,000. 
CAPITAL, Quito, Dop., 80,700; chief port, Guaya- | King, Fuad I., born March 26, 1868, son of the 

quil; population, estimated, 000. : en ; brother 
President, Sr. Dr. Don Gonzalo Cordova (1924-28), | Hussein Kamil on his death as Sultan Oct. 9, 2 
gare ne rs Scho terior’ and ane img Kelng Maren 2 “and recognition 

g ior ) I nd 
Prempite al Gehos Orile: Gaterier Fe 2 fa e. dependence eo Egypt. He married 
. Don f tincesgs Nazli, May 24, . ‘ 
Minister hae’ Untied Staten, Fs. DF Rateel eir, his son Prince, atik, born Feb. Ms dee iat ? 
Consuls General, at Ni York g se He Wage ses, 16 fag Jul Pasha (Interior), Nationalis ce 
fe ulate 0 Manu es. Consuls, at Phila- Brg th a Gorvntestonce for Buupt and the Soudan, — 

delphia and Chicago. 7shal mby. 
aes ‘States oun 4 Gerhard A. Bading. Minister to the Untted Staies, Seifullah Yousry Pasha. 
United Siates Consul General, at Guayaauil, Richard | Consul, at New York, Ramses Ohaffey Bey. 

P. Butrick (C.)- | United States Minister, J. Morton Howell. ; 

Feuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, | United States Const, at Catto, Genre | Wpdeworth 
extends from about 100 miles north af the Haas at Alexandeia rnest L. }ves; at Port Said, John 

ilea south of it. It is larger than Texas Dy} ee cou At 
TsaM8 Sits ic founders | AS Seton's aye sa a 
on the north and Por on te gornito peine claimed ' Red Sea on the cast. Beyond that, between the — 
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' the British occupation. 
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‘Foreign Countries—Egypt. 


Gulf of Suez and the Canal‘and the Gulf of Akabah, 
lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat and 
sandy, on the north, like the Egyptian coast line, 
but with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 
8,680 feet in the southern third.. Along the west 
coast of the Red Sea is the Eastern or Arabian 
desert, with a i cae backbone of rugged mountains 
«(highest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Abyssinia. 
On the south is the Soudan, the parullel of the 22° 
north latitude forming the boundary. To the west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
west of Cairo, where stand the Pyramids of Giza 
of which the great pyramid is 451 feet high, and 
the Sphinx. This desert stretches to Tripoli, a vast 
monotonous limestone plateau with a few depres- 
sions where wells and springs furnish water to 
irrigate small areas These oases support a popu- 
lation of several thousands. Egypt is about the 
size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but its 
fertile territory is about the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226 
Square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
are taken up by canals, roads, date plantations, 
etc , and 2,850 by the surface of the Nile, its marshes 
and lakes. The great river runs between sandstone 
cliffs from Haifa to Esna, with a stretch of granite 
near Aswan, where the valley narrows to half a 
mile, and limestone from there through Luxor to 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10 miles. The 
fertile lands occupy the floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 
spread out in a silt-created delta, forming the richest 
soil of the country. The Nile has a total lengtn 
of 3,470 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to the 
Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river has a regular yearly rise and fall, attaining 
its maximum the end of May. The average rise 
at Cairo is 13 feet The great dam at Aswan (or 
Assouan), completed Dec. 10, 1902, and since then 
raised in height, stores up the surplus water and 
regulates its flow, a task shared by smaller barrages 
at Esna, Assiut, Zifta and at the head of the delta. 
Irrigating canals distribute the silt-laden water to 
the fields. Sixty miles south of Cairo to the west 
of the river is the fertile province of Fayum, with 
an area of 500 square miles, watered by the canal 
Bahr Yusef (built by Joseph, the son of Jacob), 
over 100 miles long, which takes its water from 
the river at Deirut. 

The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this number 
may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering im- 
provements. King Mena (cirea 4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the first scientific 
System of using the water of the Nile for irrigation 
purposes, and that plan, the basin system, is still 
used for all the land south of Deirut in Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangular 
areas from 5,000 to 50,000. acres in size and sur- 
rounded by banks; water is admitted to these basins 
during the flood period (August) to an average 
depth of 3 feet and is left on the land for about 
forty, days; it is then run off and the seed sown 
broadcast on the uncovered land. A system of 

mnial irrigation ey, digging deep canals was 
troduced in 1820 by Mohammed Ali Pasha; 
this was restored and greatly improved during 
‘wo milhon acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the. basin 
System, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, cereals, beans, 
sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief crops. 
‘Two and three crops a year are grown. ‘The yield 
of cotton in 1929-23, acreage and value of exports 


Value of 

YAR Acres. Pounds. Exports. 
Se (ee Cee FSSane al eel 
1920-21........ 1,760,951] 603,505,400 |£E28,375,249 
TQ2T-22) 0. 1,244,598] 435,295,800 714,845 
1922-23........ 1,734,1611671,300,000 49,516,369 


cn ae 2,125,000 acres were under cotton 
cult: 2 


vation in 1923-24 
The agricultural ulation (Fellaheen) forms 
about 62 per cent. of the whole, a large proportion 
of them (1,776,446 in 1923) being small land owners 
holding up to 5 acres each The total number of 
land owners in 1923 was 1,931,417, of which only 
8,021 were foreigners. In 1921 the amount oi 
sugar exported was 37,548 metric tons. 

Petroleum has been found in both the Arabian 
desert west of the Red Sea, and on the Mt. Sinai 
peninsula. To what extent, however, no announce- 
ment has been made. Drilling is going on. The 
reports for 1923 showed a production of 152,892 
metric tons: 132,384 metric tons of manganese iron 
ore was produced in 1923, also 25,370 tons of phos- 
Dhate rock. 

The. chief imports are textiles and yarns, ma- 


ehinery ae pera, ere {ners vl aches 
to be ra in , chemicals and perfumes, 
ae oil, cereals and animal food products and 
leather. 

Egypt, en March 31, 1923, had 2,335 miles of 
railroads owned and operated by the state, and 723 
miles of light agricultural railroads owned by private 
companies, mostly in the delta. Cairo was con- 
nected by railroad with the Palestine system by 
the opening of the swing bridge over the Suez Canal. 
The first train left Jerusalem for Cairo on June 
15, 1918. This bridge was removed in 1921 and is 
to be«replaced by a tunnel. Pussengers on the 
through train from Cairo to Jerusalem, ‘‘The Milk 
and Honey Express,” now break their journey 
at Kantara to walk across a floating bridge. 

Commerical steamers entering Egyptian ports of 
Alexandria in 1922 numbered 1,574, with a tonnage 
of 3,107,966 Commercial steamers passing through 
the Suez Canal (103 miles long) in 1923 numbered 
4,621 of 22,730,162 net tonnage. 

Tourist traffic broke all records in 1923-24. 

Four-tifths of the people are of the ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien Kings, and whose A tee 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolls six thousand years ago. The Copts em- 
braced Christianity in the first century of the 
Christian era, and hold the orthodox Patriarch 
of Alexandria as the successor of S 
numbered 854,778 in 1917. 


Bedouins and 107,360 Soudanese and Berberins 
(of whom one-seventh are nomads), and 
cluding also some Nubians, the Mohammedans 
numbered in 1917 11,658,148. They have a famous 
seat of Moslem learning in the University at El- 
Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 972. In 1914 it had 
405 professors and 9,749 students, and affiliated 
with it were the Mosque of El-Ahmed; at Tanta 
with 2,860 students, the Mosque of Damietta with 
411, and the Meshia Khat Olama at Alexandria 
with 1,854. However, the percentage of illiteracy 
shown by the census of 1917 was 92 per cent. The 
Ministry of Education has under its direct man- 
agement 209 schools of all grades, with 40,471 
pupils. The Maktah schools care for about 200,000. 

By the census of 1917 the foreign residents num- 
bered 209,998, of whom 30,796 were Turks, 56,735 
Greeks, 40,198 Italians, 24,356 British, and 21/270 
French and Tupisians. 

During the forty-two years of British rule the 
population has doubled (census of 1882, 6,831,131). 
The irrigation system has been enormously improved 
and another great dam is. being built far up in the 
Blue Nile to impound water. In the last seven 
years land has trebled in value. ' Motor trucks 
crowd camels from historic caravan trails. “Egypt,” 
says one writer, “waxed fat off the World War. It 
is said that England paid out over a billion dollars 
in Egypt for foodstuffs, camels, mules and supplies 
for use of her armies in the Middle East.” Tourist 
travel up the Nile to the ear monuments of ancient 


tian civilization, terrupted by the 
peter than ever. rs Merk 


The present King of Egypt is the eighth ‘of the 
line founded es Mo ammed Ali, who sar appatnted 
Governor (Vali) of Egypt by the Sultan of Turkey 
in 1805, made himself absolute master of the coun- 
try, and became hereditary Governor by force 
of arms in 1811. Under the rule of Khedive Ismail 
revenues were wasted and debts were heaped up 
until bankruptcy resulted. Great Britain and France 
in 1879 assumed dual control, forced Ismail (1863- 
1879) to abdicate and appointed his son Tewfik 
(1879-92) to succeed him. Reforms were insti- 
tuted. In 1882 Arabi Pasha headed a military re- 
volt, which was quelled by a British epaeiion! 
the French Government declining to intervene. 
The dual control was abolished by decree Jan. 
18, 1883, and Great Britain carried on alone, the 
expedition: force remaining as an army of oc- 
cupation, Egypt being technically a semi-inde- 
pendent tributary state of the Ottoman Empire. 
In January, 1884, Major Sir Evelyn Baring (cre- 
ated, 1901, Earl of Cromer), who had serv 
Comptroller-General, was made British Agent ‘and 
Consul General, a position which he filled with 
extraordinary ability until he retired in 1907. He 
was succeeded by Sir John Gorst, and on the latter's 
as a ee al ee the per This period 
0! sh occupation las until the Worl r 
broke out. The Khedi A aaa 


i Gaza, on 
Nov. 18, 1914, Great Britain declared a protec- 


torate over Egypt, which was thereupon taken from 
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ment, sent a i 
Milner there in December, 1919, to investigate the re- 
iOorms nee ee aoe tue demands ot ais Nationatists 
independence. uch negotiation 
: followed, ‘in which the High Commissioner, Lord 
— Allenby (appointed October, 1919), took a prominent 
~ part, and to him is due the credit for effecting the 
aceful arrangements announced by Premier 
loyd George in the House of Commons on Feb. 
$3. 1922, whereby the British protectorate was 
ished. The British Government reserved to 
its discretion four subjects: Safety of the British 
Empire’s communications; defense of Egypt against 
foreign aggression, direet or indirect; protection 
of foreign interests in Egypt and of minorities; 
and guarantees for British interests in the Soudan. 
“gee one sustained this policy later by a vote of 
On March 27 Marquis Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, sent despatches to ‘all British Ambas- 
sadors saying that the termination of the protec- 
torate involved no change in Egypt's status toward 
other powers, and the British Government would 
regard as unfriendly any attempted interference 
in the affairs of Egypt by another power, and would 
repel any aggression upon Egyptian territory. 
Sarwat Pasha formed a Cabinet on March 1, 
and Fuad was proclaimed King on March 16. 
The United States recognized the new Govern- 
ment on April 27, but declined to accept the abo- 
lition of the eapitulations and made this refusal 
a condition. of recognition. 
ating a constitution Ae a Government Com- 
- iuecion, headed by Rushdi Pasha, a former Prime 
Minister, was slow co. but produced an instru- 
ment that was signed by King Fuad on April 19, 
1923. It declares Egypt a sovereign state, free and 
independent; succession hereditary in the family 
of Mohammed Ali; the official religion Islamic, 
and A ike aOfficlal language Arabic. It specifies that 
it affects Egypt’ 8 Fish in the Soudan, 
nF at e status of which will be fixed later. 
Mes constitution declares that all powers shall 
emanate from the nation. The legislative: power is 
to be exercised by the King, . coneatrently with the 
Senate and Chamber, but the King and the Cham- 
ber alone will have the right to create and increase 
taxes. The King may return any bill to Parliament 
for renewed examination, but then approved by 
two-thirds majority in each House it will become 
law. 
The King is empowered to dissolve the Chamber 
and to nominate and dismiss Ministers. He can 
also nominate and dismiss diplomatic representa- 
tives on the proposals of the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. 
ane King signed, on April 30, 1923, a law pro- 
viding universal suffrage for Egyptian’ men and a 
secret ballot. The Lower House of Parliament is 
to consist of one member for each 60,000 voters, 
and the Senate of one Senator for each 180, 
All political Sree or reports must be signed by 
the authors or edito! 
The withorena wy the capitu!ations remains to 


be discussed 
me Fuad opened the first Parliament March 
iss reen charged with a white crescent 
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Dette, 
Treasury, was as follows on Dec. 31, 1923: 
Cy uantnod . Ieee, A per ead EE Mee 25,368,000 
Privi ebt, ver CONG... 6. scenes 
Unitied debt, 4 per ceft, -.----++--2++-: . 59, °971,960 
MOtAl cscs eee pe eee sores ete sss £92, 468,640 
f Government and the Debt Come 
S mission fe held, £ ee 012.020 of the bonds, leaying th 
0: 
net debt of on dente ote of all kinds £H3,596,766. 
Revenue $0 expendi tures were; 
180-21 Receipts a tata elgie's . £846,446,921 
___ / Expenditures. . 62,051,182 
1921-22—Receipts.... 41,863,166 
itures........6> 37,742,112 
1922-23-—. ipts . 35,763,7 
ere is: Receipt Zena 965, 
3 dget for 1923-24 ec Dp 8, = 
$7 vone ere yal nditures, £034.35) 355,000. The budget for 
a 
7g 1024.35 5 vere eles m pou is worth £1 Os. 6.15d. or 
mS % par of exchange. 
mee pee. akepre exports for 1921 and Ai ge ey 
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ESTHONIA, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 18,355 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Déc., 1922, 1,110,538; 

95 per cent. native. a 
CAPITAL, Revel (Tallinn); population, 126,500. 
State Head, Konstantin Paets. wy aR Te 
President of the State Assembly, John Kukk, le 
Premier, Dr. Ackel. “i 
Minister to the Untied States, Antonius Piip. 
Consul, at New York, Hans Leoke. : 
United States Minister, Frederick W. B. Coleman, — 

also accredited to Latvia and Lithuania. 7 
United States Consul, at Revel, Harold B. Quarton, 

Esthonia, formerly under the Russian Empire, 
known as the Government of Hstland, is situate on 
the Gulf of Finland, with Russia on the east, Latvia <i 
and the Gulf of Riga on the south, and the Baltic — 
Sea on the west. It is about the size of the States 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. The Rathonians 
are of Finnish origin. 

Agriculture is the chief gepuration. oa, 1 700,000 
acres were under cultivation in 192 The 
output being: wheat, 20.400 metre von rye, 14l, 1 0 
tons; barley, 143, 200 tons; ane tons; pota-— 
toes, 706,700 tohs; flax: an RG 
fibre, 9,300 tons. The state own 2 Be sea acres 0 


forests. 
There are large beds of ot shale, of which 205,454 
e production of 


acres were under lease in 1923, and t 
oils that year was 210,000 metrie tons 
Reyel has a fine harbor. It Frenne’ over for 
seven weeks in winter but is kept ongn yA een oak ag 
0) ul 


Duri 1922, 8,201 vessels 
gucerest er ports. ‘The ae ained wnwee mileage 
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Esthonia declared her Indepandenee Feb. 24, 1918, © 
after the Bolsheyist coup The repub! f.. 
on June 15, en  Seonted xi fs Opastigutton by which af 
power is vested lative Assembly 
members, chosen raat rss years, with pro 
representation by universal direct waa Sutin 
The initiative and referendum to the peo) a8 } 
important feature. The state head and A] 
are chosen by the Assembly and are respons 
The state head has no power of veto. pee ‘Ser 
vice is compulsory 

Esthonia is a member of the League of _ Nations. 

There is no state religion, and 80 per cent. of the 
people are Lutherans. In HAS iterates ave 
10 years of age numbered 3 per c 

The Esthonian mark is worth i 433 at P it v 
exchange; exchange rate, ek i Fog 


bana gto oe. 250,000 ah nai 
nite tates, 

francs; and to Great Britain oh lea eon yt Shee 
ican Relief Administration, $2 80,2 
303° 900 kronen. The Peprhay Bi ‘ee 2 


000,000 Esthonian marks. 
18 The budeet ior PLE Fear IC iy: 481,400 
sthonian marks; exp i 
in circulation, Jan, 31, 1924, rotated 3200. 


mone: 
300,000 Esthonian marks. 
The foreign trade of Esthonla was, in 1922: Impor 
$16,438, 000: exports, $14,117,000; in 1923, iene mY, 


339° "050,000; exports sib, 50, 

The chief exports are fax, aner, potatoes, 
products and Linaher: the chief imports 
chinery and co 

Trade with ooha United States Wasi’ 
bbicel 1921- - 

1922. 
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FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF © 
ARBA, 132,510 square mites. ae 


POPULATION, oonaud of Dee. 31, 1920. ts 
8 spoke Finnial 0! 963, 
Swedish 4.80 a Rec : jan; 2,378, German; and 
Po: nic 
isingfors; population, 1M. 200, 
eae cities ‘At oe 58,694; Tammerfors ears: 
Viborg, 30,748; and five others with poy: than 


Foreign Cow 
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President, Dr. Kaarlo Juho Stahlberg, born 1865, 
' elected July, 1919. ‘ r 
Premier, Prot. D. A. K. Cajander, Jan. 18, 1924. 
Minister to the United States, Axel Leonard Astrom. 
- Consul General in the United States, at New York, 
Kaarlo Fredrik. Aaltio; Vice Consuls, at Boston, 
Ashtabula. Harbor, Ohio; Calumet, Duluta, 
Seattle, Portland, Roberts, Munt., and San 
- Francisco.. .. 3 y 

_ United States. Mintster, Charles L. Kagey. 
United States Consul, at Helsingfors, 
McGurk. 

_ Finland, formerly an autonomous Grand Duchy 
of the Russian Empire, is bounded on the north by 
Norway, a narrow strip of land separating it from 
‘the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia, on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic 
Sea, and on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia, Swe- 
den, and Norway. In territory it is as large as New 
_ England, New York.and New Jersey. 

_ Although extending far north into very cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
_ Finland has developed considerable agriculture. 
with 284,000 farms, of which about 130,000 are of 
less than 30 acres, producing in 1923.651,460 tons 
of cereals from 1,951,000 acres and 430,000 tons of 
potion from 168,000 acres; also 1,010,800 tons of 
hay: of butter 8,063 tons were produced, of which 
_ 6,566 tons were exported, and 1,335 tons of cheese. 


Joseph F- 


% most. important. Lumber 
aM of 898,000 standards (1,778,040,000 
ard feet). j 
; Figures for 1920 show a total of 2,921 large fac- 
tories with 117,230 workers and an output valued 
at 6,168,031,100 marks, of which wood industries 
a furnished 1,030,163,900 marks; paper, 1,235,692,600; 
_ textiles, 867,279,500; and machinery, 772,735,960. 
_ The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
' religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
- ut 2 per cent. of the people are Lutherans. 
- _ Two universities have 2,700 students, and about 
38,000 are in secondary schools. There were on 
Jan. 1, 1924, 2,821 miles of railroads, all but 186 
- being owned by the state. Canal transportation 
As ney developed. 
__. Finland had in 1921 716 sailing vessels of 95,576 
tons and 873 steam vessels of 98,836 tons. There 
: Finnish ports in 1923, 7,647 ships of 3,459,- 


war between the “Reds” and 
with German intervention. 


_ Finland made remarkable progress in 1922. Her 
exports for the first time exceeded her imports, and 
by a surplus of 508,000,000 Finnish marks. ‘The 
_ value of the mark has steadily risen. In September 
the Government floated a loan of 200,000, Fin- 
‘nish marks with a syndicate of Scandinavian and 
cts banks, the money to be used principally 
_ for the building of new railways by the state. Ow- 
ing to increased taxation introduced after the war, 
he revenue exceeded expenditures. The national 
debt was gradually decreased and at the close of 
_ 1922 the floating debt of the Bank of Finland was 
entirely wiped off. Unemployment was rare and 
Wages remained high, as there was no reduction 
rage heel of living. 

 _ This progress slowed down in 1923 because of a 
less satisfactory harvest. Unemployment was small 

and the cost of living receded 20 points, ‘ 

Finland is governed under the constitutional 1a’ 

of 1906 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 

_- elected . 

basis. M 


e have the 
six years by 


‘The Finnish mark is $.193 at par of exchange. 

- Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924, was $0251, tg 
Finland began 1923 with a surplus, much of which 

_ Was used on development of state railways, highways 
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' 2 » 2,910,800,000 Finnish marks; ex- — 
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and waterways. Total expenditures in 1923 were 
3 7402'800.000 Finnish marks. The budget for 1924 ‘m 
enditures, 2,936,200,000 F ish marks. The 
Budget for 1925 is balanced at 3,278,582,190 Finnish | 
“marks, 4 ‘ r 
- Finnis! 


h marks ~ 
Debt, Consol’d, Dec. 31, 1923, Foreign 1,477,800,000 


Debt, Consol’d, . 31, 1923, Internal _ 937,400,000 
Debt, Total ($86,600,000) -2,: F 000 
Imports, 1 .3,585,673,000 
«4933 ($134,500 ‘4,607 "294/967 
a 1 ¢ -4,607,224, 
Exports, 1921 . - .3,389,442,000 
Re £461, 100,000 
$4 4,384,772,673 
Trade with the United States was: 
Tmports;- T9ZO-20). .3 th sass oles She skies $11,969,036 
> BOR 2 2 os Psion ayclats HES cp eres 8,550,155 
5 NORS-2o sb chicistke oleae Sealine 10,904,100 
1 PO ZSS84 cs 5 Sar ote aes oe 10,388,399 
Exports; 3920-21). b.)c cet aise See 7,553,6 
ie IS2T=22 24,3 2 Chote htaion > ise 5,226,130 
es DQD2-2as Bs ccs Ma arta elcalage ay 9 359,722 
= BOZS=24 ica sc BM saws tiles 8,302,355 


FRANCE, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, pre-war, 207,054 square miles; present area, 
including Alsace-Lorraine (5,605), 212,659 square 
miles. This included the Island of. Corsiea, 
3,367 square miles. Colonies—In Asia, 317,074 
square miles; Africa, 5,245,727; in America, 
33,166; in Oceania, 9,190. Grand total, 5,817,797 
square miles. : 

POPULATION, census March, 1921, 39,209,766; 
militai and naval forces and seamen abroad, 
192,973. Total, 39,402,739. Colonies—In Asia, 
23,012,819; in Africa, 35,604,820; in America, 
aaa in Oceania, 82,263. Grand total, 99,- 

oO, e 

CAPITAL, Paris, population, census 1921, 2,906,- 
471; cities above 100,000: Marseilles, 586,341; 
Lyon, 561,592; Bordeaux, 267,409; Lille, 200,952; 
Nantes, 183,704; Toulouse, 175,434; St. Etienne, 
167,967; Strasburg, 166,767; Nice, 155,839; 
Le Havre, 163,374; Rouen, 123,712; Roubaix, 
133,265; Nancy, 113,226; Toulon, 106,331; there, 
are 33 cities in addition having a population 
exceeding 50,000. 

President, Gaston Doumergue, 1924-31, born Aug. 
1, 1863; elected June 13, 1934. 

Premier, Edouard Herriot (Foreign Affairs). 

Minister of Justice, Rene Renouit. 

Minister of the Interior, Camille Chautemps. 

Minister of War, Gen. Maurice Nollet. 

Minister of Marine, Jacques Dumesnil. 

Minister of Finance, Etienne Clementel. 

Minister of Colonies, Edouard Daladier. 

Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts, 
Francois Albert. 

Minister of Public Works, Victor Peytral. 

Minister of Commerce, M. Raynaldy. 

Minister of Labor and Health, Justin Godart. 

Minister of the Liberated Regions, Victor Dalbiez. 

Minister of Pensions, Edouard Bovier-Lapierre. 

Ambassador to the United States, J. J. Jusserand, 
appointed Feb. 7, 1903 (Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps at Washington), to be succeeded in 1925 by 
Emile Daeschner. 

Director of the French. Bureau of I 
Madison Ave., New York. Gaston 
Assisiant Director, Roger Drouin. 


ormation, 598 
rnest Liebert. 


, at Chicago, 
Antonin Barthelemy; at Philadelphia, Maurice 


United States Ambassador, Myron T. Herrick. 

United States: Consul General, at Paris, Robert P. 
’ Skinner; Consuls, at Bordeaux, Lucian Memmiger; - 
at Calais, Thomas D, Davis; at Cherbourg, John 
Corrigan jr.; at Dunkirk, George D. Hopper; at 
Havre, Lester Maynard; at La Rochelle, William 
W. Brunswick; at Lille, Paul C. Squire; at Limoges, 
vacant; at Lyon, Hugh H. Watson; at Marseilles, 
Wesley Frost; at Nancy, Soom N. Ifft; at Nantes. 

- Glazebrook; at St, 
at Strasburg, Chester — 


F. Strother; at ert 
Leland L. Smith; at Tal cM e 
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‘road, 20 miles. ; 
road, 20 fication of the Paris-Orleans, the fi L. M 


Society Islands, Lewis V. Boyle; at Ta! iver 
Madagascar, James G. Carter; at T Tunis, 
- vaeant; at Dakar, Senegal, William J. Yerby. | 
France, a republic in Western Europe, is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—Illinols, Indiana, Ohie, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgium aud Luxemburg are its neighbors 
on the north. On the east Germany lies beyond the 
Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and Lake 
Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the Graian 
Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
crest, of the Pyrenees for the boundary line. Op the 
west lies the Bay of Biscay and the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover separate it from Pngland. 
From north to south its length is about 600 miles, 
and from the western extremity near Brest to 
Strasburg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. 
The coastline on the north is 700 miles long; along 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on the 
Mediterranean 384 miles. 
_ In the French Alps it has the highest mountain 
in Purope, Mont Blane (alt. 15,781 ft). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks of 
over 10,000 feet in height. Forming the western 
border of the Rhone valley rise the Ceyennes, high- 
est point being Mont Lozere (alt. 5,584 ft.). The 
Massif Central continues north as the mountains 
of Auvergne, where the Plomb du Cantal attains 
a height of 6,096 feet, to the Cote d’Or, eontaining 
Puy de Sancy (alt 6,188 ft.). Further north are the 
Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine: their 
crest formed the boundary line between France and 
‘Alsace. Thence the wooded highlands of the Argonne 
and the Ardennes bear off to the frontier. The 
western and northwestern part of France consists of 
fertile plains save for the hills of Normandy and the 
picturesque cliffs of Brittany. 
On the North Sea and the Channel are the seaports 
d @, with the great 
port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and Cher- 
between Cape Barfleur. 
sheltered 
by Cape St. of Brest, 
the great naval station. Further down the coast is 
St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Lo 


seilles, the second city of the eountry, is. reached. 
Beyond is the great naval base. Toulon, and from 
there by Nice and Monaco to the Itallan frontier 
and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera—the cote 
d’ Azure. 

France has four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, some with new fame 
from orld War battles, but all of great value 
because of canalization, which binds them together. 
The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, of which 
canals cover 3,031. They are the property of the 
state and are free from tolls. ‘Traffic in 1923 
amounted to 33,883,848 metric tons, an increase of 
3,510,447 tons over 1922. 

THE PRENCH RAILROADS. 
France has six great railway systeme constructed 
rhieh expire at, various 
dates, from 1950 to 1960, when they revert. the 


1937 were’, dN Neriatt, on-Mediterrane 
§ 178; Midi, 2,560; Ouest-Btat, 5,599; total, 24,382. 
The sh rag item a wey has a ips 
of 1,384, makin: e gral f tt 
286. The Ouest. ‘Alsace-Lo: 


‘ks. 

,030 miles were destroyed in 
the war. pean rebuilt by May 1, 1921 
Of the local lines, 1,400 miles were destroyed; ,262 
were rebuilt by May 1, 1921; and now sy we n 
restored. In addition, there were !n 1922 the free 
Belt Line, 20 miles; the Gran Belt, Line, 78 miles; 
secondary lines, 839 miles, and mnon-concessionary 


and the Midi is under way, the plans pr 
pera n in 15 to 20 years. Part or me 
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now electrically operated, the Soulom p now 
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furnishing 22,000 H. P., with an additional in- 
stalment of 35 already available im the same 


ion. 

The deficit of the six great railway sys s in 
1920 was estimated as not less than 3,300, 0000 
francs. Legislation tonsolidating the French rail- 
roads was passed on June 21, 1921, became operative 
Jan. 1, 1922. The financial reports for 1922 show 
that the operating deficits of 1912 and of 1920-21 
have given place to a surplus of 400,000,000 francs, 
The Ouest-Etat, however, operated by the state, 
still shows a large deficit. The summary is: 


: 
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| Total. 9.1. 16,948.516,545.2 44083 | 


The improvement during 1922 was the combined: 
result of a 10 per cent. increase in receipts (600,- 
000,000 francs) and a 9 per cent. reduction in ex- 
penses (700,000,000 franes). The showing would ~ 
have been even better had not the railroads been 
obliged to take over certain expenses heretofore ~_ 
borne by the Public Treasury, the chief one being = 
the indemnity for increased cost of living, assumed — 
by the railroads after Jan. 1, 14922, which formerly _ 
had been paid to them by the state. Furthermore, — PG 
they have been obliged to set apart additional 4 
amounts for pensions, since the new pensions have |_ 
to be reckoned on the new salary basis. Increases — 
of 50 ass cent. in passenger rates and 12% per cent. 
in freight rates were allowed by the Chamber of 
Pepuire in February, 1924. ab 

apital charges, however, have grown, and as a 
result for important companies the 1923 balance is 
still on the wrong side, although much less unfayor- 
able. For the five great railroads under private 
operation, the charges on capital account in 192 
reached 1,198,300,000 frances, compared with 948,- 
pon amy francs in 1921 and with 693,700,000 francs 


The total capital account deficit of the seven ; 
roads for 1923 amounted to 1,253 millions of francs, 
as against 1,178 in 1922 and 2,088 in 1921, t 


GOVERNMENT SHIPPING ‘EXPEN! SE. 


entmnipayed in the passage of a bill in August, 1921, 
rect! 

The only conditions were that the sale should be _ 
“for the interests of the Treasury that the econ- 


: and. 
that he must pay the Government half the profit — 
from such a sale. ; i 

The cost to the Government for the purchase and 

struction of ships stands at over 1,300,000,0 
ranes, and the proceeds from the sale of ships to 
be applied to the cost was about 13: ,000 y 
showing a loss of nearly 1,200,000,000 francs under 
his head. The operating losses up to Sept. 30, : 
922, were 690,000,000 franes, showing a total loss 
of 1,800,000,000 Tans. Ye 
he French mere gnt marine on June 30, 1924, — \ 
was approximately 1,700 steamers ani motor 
yessels (3,674,000 tons) and 365 sailing ships (287,- ‘ 
2 


ons). 
re entered French ports in 1923, 29,746 
reee of | Fa ee realtor of ber ia 
,686, ons were French; and .922, 
35,457,579 tons, of’ which 8,108 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY: : attra ; 
‘rance, ade great advances in In 

pape aties aware The industrial reconstruction 
of the devastated areas is fast approaching eom- 
pletion. Twenty-two thousand factories have been 
reconstrueted, new and larger scale factories are 
everywhere gradually replacing those destroyed, 
with technical equipment of the latest type. 

The industrial population is fully employed and 
output in most fields of production is limited only 
by the dearth of man power. Agricultural recon- 
struction has been great, althoug France suffers 


| 
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from an acute lack of agricultural labor, which has 8,544,900 acres; maize, 301,190 from 795,800 acres. 


been partially met by the introduction of a consider- 
able number of foreign workers and the extensive 
application of machinery. 

he production, imports, exports and consump- 
tion of coal, including lignite, for the last three 
years is shown in this table: 

1923. 1922. 1921. 
(in Metric Tons.) 

Production.... 38,576,815 31,841,000 28,976,495 
Imports...... 26,268,187 28,897,000 22,044,591 


Total supply 64,845,002 60,738,000 51,021,086 
Less exports:... 2,275,083 2,261,000 2,313,265 


Consumption.., 62,569,919 58,477,000 48,707,821 


Steel production (pre-war, 4,687,000 tons) fell 
to 1,375,000 tons, rose to 2,231,000 tons during 
hostilities and in 1923 was 4,976,869 tons, which 
is about 55 per cent. of the capacity of the plants 
to-day. The production of iron ore in 1923 was 
23,225,564 tons, and of pig iron, 5,299,581 tons. 
et July 1, 1924, France had 135-blast furnaces 
active. 

Since the war the machine tool industry has been 
greatly expanded and is producing a better grade 
of equipment over pre-war days. “The importation 
of heavy machinery, which was very large during 
the war years, amounted, in 1922, to 412,790,4 
pounds, valued at 890,897,000 francs (equivalent to 
$73,053,554), while her exports of heavy machinery, 
in 1922, reached 185,444,558 pounds, valued at 
573,945,000 francs (equivalent to $47,063,490). 

New plants with modern installations of the 
newest and most improved types have brought to 
the textile industries in the- northern district a 
considerably enhanced production, in some. in- 
stances exceeding pre-war figures. 

The number of spindles in 1923 was 10,593,000: 
mechanical. looms, 176,000; hand looms, 25,000. 
The production was 220,000 metric tons of cotton 
yarn and 11,200,000 pieces of cloth averaging 100 
metres in length. 

Unemployment, which reached 90,000 in March, 
1921, was non-existent throughout 1923. 

In 1922 through state agencies 180,000 alien in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers were brought 

; 262,877, in 1923, and 68,840 during the first 
‘ive months of 1924, and in May alien workers were 
entering the country at the rate of 6,000 a week. 
The permanent settlement of these immigrants 
appears to be on the inerease. Italians formed the 
largest contingent in 1923 (112,500). There were 
55,000 Poles, 36,500 Spaniards, 34,000 Belgians, 
and 12,000 Portuguese. Efforts to attract the 
unemployed from England failed. 

The potential hydro-electric power, estimated to 
amount to eight or nine million horsepower, has 
been utilized to the extent of 2,700,000 horsepower 
by Jan. 1, 1924, which will be increased by 300,000 
horsepower by the end of 1926. Four great projects 
for which governmental assistance is considered 
assured are those of the Rhone, tae Dordogne, the 
Truyere, and the Rhine. The cost of the Rhone 
project is put at 3,250,000,000 francs. Sixteen 
stations are planned with a total average power of 
1,156,000 horsepower. The Dordogne plan includes 
four power stations, total tvapacity 250,000 horse- 
power, at cost of 2,900,000 francs. The Truyere 
provides for two power stations with 40,000 and 
0,000 horsepower respectively, to cost 210,000 
francs. The plan for the utilization of the Rhine 
between Huningue and Strasburg includes power 
stations at each of the eight sluices of the Rhine 
Lateral Canal with a total average power of 450,000 
kilowatts. Under the Finance Act of 1921 the 
Ministry of Public Works is authorized to grant 
every year subsidies or advances to promote hydro- 
electric undertakings, etc. 

The extension of electrical service to rural com- 
munities it is believed will partly offset shortage 
of farm labor caused by the depletion of man power 
during the war years. The law places at the dis- 
osition of the National Office of Agricultural 

redit a maximum sum of 600,000,000 francs to 
be employed in rural electrical development through 
advances of cash made to the smaller political 
units or associations of individuals. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The returns of 1920 show that of the total area 
of France, including Alsace-Lorraine, 136,101,760 
acres, 99,095,049 (of which 55,821,029 are arable), 
were under crops, fallow or grass; 25,521,108 were 
under forests, and 11,485,603 moorland or un- 
cultivated. 

The wheat crop for 1923 was 7,905,508 metric 
tons, and in 1922, 6,622,032, which is below the 
amount ,necessary to supply food requirements 
estimated at 9.4 million tons. The acreage was 
13,656,500. Other crops of 1923 were, in metric 
tons: Rye, 937,675 from 2,171,400 acres; barley, 
1,023,169 from 1,744,900 acres; oats, 5,479.038 from 


The crop of buckwneat was 334,003 metric tons; 
Dolatone: 9,534,091 metric tons; sugar beets, 3,222,- 
453 metric tons. ; 

The year 1922 produced an abundant vintage of 
excellent quality from an acreage of 3,412,127, the 
production being 69,250,000 hectolitres; the 1923 
production was 56,982,933. In addition Alsace- 
Lorraine produced 956,825 hectolitres. The output 
of cider in 1921 was 576,356,000 gallons; apples, 
144,188 metric tons; pears, 52,067 tons; Olives, 
72,613 tons; cherries, 27,476 tons; plums, 20,904 
tons; peaches, 19,511 tons; apricots, 8,3 tons; 
oranges, 983 tons; tangerines, 516 tons; lemons, 
580 tons; strawberries, 7,374 tons; currants, 1,199 
tons; gooseberries, 1,581 tons; raspberries, 647 
tons; figs, 2,241 tons; chestnuts, 165,557 tons; 
walnuts, 22,201 tons; almonds, 7,429 tons; truffles, 
73 tons, and filberts, 94 tons. 

Engaged in silk culture in 1923 were 60,755 
producers, and the output of cocoons was 3,129,000 
‘kilos; the output in 1922 was 2,585,000 kilos. 

There were on Jan. 1, 1923, of farm animals: 
Horses, 2,848,000; mules, 192,000; asses, 284,000; 
cattle, 13,769,000; sheep, 9,925,000; goats, 1,353,000; 
and swine, 5,406,000. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


A few figures will set forth the burden the war 
laid upon France. Her pre-war population, census 
of 1911, was 39,601,509. During the war the birth 
rate was less than one-half the normal, and in 1919 
deaths (736,541) exceeded births (503,606) by 232,- 

[3 


The figures for the last four years in contrast 
with 1913 .are (population 1913, 41,486,272; for 
other years, 39,203,518): 


Mar- | Living |B’th D’th/Exc’sof 

YEAR. | riages. |Bilths.|R'te|Deaths.|R'te| Births. 
1913... .|312,036}790,355]19.1]/731,441)17.6) 58,914 
1920... .|623,869/834,411]21 .3/674,621/17.2/159,790 
«+ -]456,221/813,396]20. 7/696,373/17.7}117,023 
1922... .1383,220}759,846]19.3/689,267|17.6] 70,579 
1923... .]356,501!761/861119 4 666,990]17.01 94,871 


The number of men from’ 19 to 50 mobilized for 
the defense of France was 8,400,000; the number 
of men killed, 1,364,000; the number mutilated, 
740,000; the number wounded, 3,000,000. 

Alsace-Lorraine, redeemed, brought back to the 
tri-color, as shown by the census of 1921, 1,709,749. 
Yet this census of 1921 returned the total popula- 
tion of enlarged France as 39,209,766, a loss of 
391,743. Moreover, France, always a most attrac- 
tive country to foreigners, counted as residents in 
1911, 1,152,090 foreigners, and in 1921, 1,550,449, 
an increase of 398,353. This would indicate a net 
loss of French citizens ADORE to 790,696. More- 
St the loss to France was almost wholly of her 
workers. 

The invading German army for nearly five years 
occupied ten departments in the most populous 
part of France, where industrial plants were most 
numerous, . mines hly important, and fields in- 
tensely cultivated. The invaders sent machinery 
and movables across the Rhine. Battle trenches 
high explosive shells, mines, and all the might of 
war left these regions devastated. But as the in- 
vaders were driven back the refugees, stout-hearted 
and undaunted, returned to what had been their 
homes, their fields, their factories. 

France went steadfastly and courageously at 
work. The Ministry of the Liberated Regions was 
established. The district covered ten departments: 
The Aisne, Ardennes, Marne, Meurthe-et-Moselle 
Meuse, Nord, Oise, Pas-de-Calais, Somme and 
Vosges; comprised roughly by _a line south from 
Dunkirk to Senlis, east to St. Die, thence north to 
the Belgian frontier. 

The progress of the work is told in The World 
Almanacs for 1923 and 1924. a 

The 1,030 miles of main railroads, 1,490 miles 
of local railroads, bridges, canals and 26,300 miles 
of highways were rebuilt first of all. } 

By July 1, 1924, over 80 per cent. of the devastated 
area of France hi been restored to its former. 
condition; approximately 80 per cent. of the houses 
destroyed rebuilt; 90 r cent. of the damaged 
canals reconstructed; 80 per cent. of the trenches 
filled in; and 90 per cent. of the damaged factories 
(20,872 of 22,900) put in operation. While to a 
great extent the repairing of damages done in these 
regions was executed with Government aid, never- 
theless, much is due to the energy and industry of 
private individuals and owners. 

Great strides were made in reconstruction up to 
the begtanias of 1924, at which time official re- 
ports indicate that two-thirds of the areas had ~ 
been restored. Agricultural lands had been re- - 
claimed, populations had been returned to their. 
original dwellings, and manufacturing and mining: 


- 
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industries had been put into operation. The. work 
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has gone forward at an inereasingly rapid rate 

rhe pre-war population of 4,690,183, at the close 
of the war had been reduced to 2,075,067. On 
Jan. 1, 1924, the Bgnviation amounted to 4,253,677, 
or enly 436,506 lesS than at the opening of the war. 
In 3,289 out of 3,255 communes the local adminis- 
tration has been suny reorganized, and the number 
of public schools and post offices in these districts 
exceeds those of pre-war years. 

Shortly before the close of the war the Credit 
National was organized to facilitate the repair of 
damages caused by the war. It was formed by a 
group of the most important French banks, with a 
capital of 100 million franes, and its declared object 
was the payment in cash of compensation due to 
those who had suffered damage from the war and 
to arrange for the payment of interest on such 
advances. Capital required to pay for war damages 
was raised by the issue of bonds, on which interest 
redemption, and premium charges were guarant 
by the state, the money for such payments being 
included in the-French budget. Up to April 30, 
1924, claimants had been paid 54 billion francs. 
Various methods of payment were adopted—some 
in cash, some in kind, others in Government securities. 

On Jan. 1, 1924, the total state liabilities defi- 
nitely recognized on claims to individuals within the 
devastated regions amounted to 62.5 billion frances, 
and there was a further sum of over 3.5 billion 
francs connected with contested decisions. It is 
expected that an additional 16 billion francs will 
be awarded, bringing the total damages up to ap- 
proximately 82 billion francs. Approximately 
therefore, 28 billions still remain due to sufferers 
of pee war, after deduction of the 54 billions already 
paid. 

The French Treasury at the end of 19223 had 
furnished almost 22 billion francs, while the Credit 
National had provided another 22 billion, At the 
end of April, 1924, the Credit National had in- 
creased its cash payments to a total of over 24 
billion, and this, added to the amounts furnished 
by the Government and to certain annuity certifi- 
cates, made a total of 54 billion franes paid. 

At the close of the war 3,306,305 hectares (8,170,- 
000 acres) of land had been devastated, of which 
crop lands comprised 2,125,087 hectares (5,250,990 
acres), and pasture lands 426,609 hectares (1,054,- 
151 acres). With the opening of the war more than 
2,200,000 hectares (5,447,200 acres) of land were 
under cultivation; at the beginning of January of 
this year, 1,700,000 (4,200,700 acres) were already 
under plwugh. 

The livestock in the farming districts under 
consideration, including cattle, horses, sheep, goats, 
and pigs, which numbered over 2,600,000, had been 
reduced to less than 174,000. This number by 
Jan. 1, 1924, had been brought up to more than 
1,400,000 Almost 120,000 farm buildings d 
been entirely rebuilt or completely repaired, while 
nearly 22,000 had been made serviceable for tempo- 
rary uSe. Temporary buildings to the number of 
almost 32,000 had been constructed. 

The 200 coal mines of the Nord and the Pas-de- 
Gaiais Departments were all damaged. On Jan. 1, 
1924, there were 145 of these again in operation, 
with workers numbering nearly 96,000, or 4,000 more 
than in pre-war days. The output of these mines in 
January, 1924, amounted to 1,222,000 tons, or 76 per 
cent. of the average monthly output in 1913, as against 
a, monthly average of only 1,535 pena ’a 1919, 

‘The 34 iron mines also were all damaged. At the 
seginning of this year all but one had been restored. 

Improved plants have in many cases been built, 
electric-power stations erected, and new, modern 
cole oyens installed. 

‘he industrial capacity of Northern France will be 
greatly strengthened on the completion of recon- 
struction work during this or next year. Particularly 
in the textile industry, great improvement is shown in 
the enlargement of factories and the installation of 


in pre-war years to 557, 
present year. In the textile industry 1 
were in operation in 1914, and of these all but 31 were 
either completely destroyed or damaged. On January 
i Me ae en af Bul) again _ Cae ¥ a 

The housing ortage problem 10 resen 
The number of buildings 


in the devasta ms prior to the war 
90,066. Of these, bch were either com- 


ALSACE-LORRAINE REDEEMED. 
Alsace-Lorraine had been tak from France 
after the ienes Pricing War ie the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, May 10, 1871. Redeemed by the great 
war, the provinces at present are administered by a 


High Commission, assisted by a Consultive Council 


at Strasburg. The present General Commissioner 
is M. Gabriel Alapetite, who succeeded M. Millerand 
in January, 1920. The law of Oct. 17, 1919, main- 
tains in foree the legislative arrangements and 
local regulations until French laws can effectively 
replace them. The -Conecordat therefore remains; 
aiso denominational schools. ] 

As before 1871, the departments now are Bas- 
Rhin ewer Alsace, capital Strasburg), Haut- 
Rhin (Upper Alsace, capital imar), and the 
Moselle (Lorraine, capital Metz). The territory 
restored to France and its population by the census 
of 1921 was Lower Alsace (again the Departmeni 
Bas-Rhin) 1,848 square miles, population 651,586; 
Upper Alsace (Haut-Rhin), 1,354. square miles, 
population 468,943; and Lorraine (the Moselle. 
2,403 square miles, population 589,120; total, 5,605 — 
square miles; population 1,709,649. By the Gerr 
census of 1910 the population was 1,874,014; of these | 
the Germans and Austro-Hungarians domicilec 
there were 301,764. Aiter the war, up to Ap 
1921, German citizens had left to the number 0 ~ 
76,467 Alsace-Lorraine lost 45,000 men in the 
war. The pre-war religious figures were: Catholic, 
1,428,343; Protestants, 408,274; Jews, 30,483. eg 

Alsace has rich potash fields, discovered in 1904, 
which gave Germany a monopoly of this product. — 
The output under French hands for 1923 was 1,026,- 
731 metric tons as against 845,098 in 1922. Petro- 
leum output near Woerth in 1923 was 70,000 metric 
tons. The state acquired these deposits in 1921 


and turned them ‘over to a private company for 


exploitation. q 
Lorraine is rich in iron and coal. The output of — 
each reached its maximum in 1913, with 21,133,676 


tons of iron and 3,795,262 tons of coal. The 1923 pro- ~_ 
‘of the coal 


duction of iron ore was 22,078,980 tons. 
The exclusiye rights of exploitatior 
mines of the Saar Valley were given to France by _ 
the Treaty of Versailles as a compensation for the 
destruction of the coal mines in the north of France. ~ 
The Saar Valley lies north of Lorraine and contains 
about 503 square miles and 657,870 
For 15 years it is to be governed by a Commission 
of five, appointed yearly by the League of Nations. 
to whom as trustee Germany in the treaty renounced — 
government of the territory. Then a_ plebiscite 
will decide whether it will have a continuance of 


* 


that rule in a semi-autonomous form, union with © i 


France, or union with Germany. Free trade with 

Germany jis assured the district until Jan. 10, 1925. — 
France becomes the sole owner of the coal fields and — 
mining concessions and the value of the mines thus 

ceded was credited to Germany in the reparation 
account. The average pre-war production of the 
basin was 12,000,000 tons a year. The basin, it is 
estimated, will yield 12,000,000,000 tons. The one 


put in 1920 was 9,198,714 tons; for 1921, 9,336, 
tons; for 1922, 10,943,311 tons, and for 1923, 13, 
000,000 tons. ese figures are for the mines 
operated by the French state and are exclusive of 
the Frankenholz ming, which has an output of 
1,000 tons daily. The number of miners employ 
at the end of 1923 was 74,948. f ; 
The production of iron in 1923 was 1,021,391 
metric tons, and of steel 996,820 metric tons. eo 
The French took possession on Jan. 18, 1920, 
the Treasury advancing 39,325,000 frances as 4 
working capital, which was paid back in March, 1922. 
The value of the property to be credited to Germany 
on the reparation account is likely to be put 
about 350,000,000 gold marks, and on that estimate 
the experts figure that the mines have paid 7.25 
per cent. in 1920; 668 per cent. in 1921, and 10.9 
per cent. in 1922—the French Government havh 
ade about 250,000,000 francs in three years. 


FOREIGN TRADE. } 
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The foreign trade of France for 1923, 1922, 1921 a 
rod t 913, the 1 hl nd 


1920, compared with that of 1 ast year 
before the war, expressed both in francs and in 
dollars at the dverage exchange rate for the year, 
be 2 Equivalent Exchange 
DworTs. FAN: dn Dollars. Rate. 
1923. ,32,608,012,000 ,989,089.000 6.39 
ie 23.930,328,000  1,962,287,000 12 20 
ae ecmnmee rinses mmm 
1 . 4 2 7 , , 3) 4 . 
1913...... 8,421,332,000 17608'517,000 5.18 
EXPORTS. 

1923,.....30,431,510,000 1,856,322,000 16.39 
1932 i 21,378,943,000  1,753,073,200 12.20 
| 1921. 19,772,000,000 1,461,639,600 13,50 
1920. 26,894,332,000 1,854,823,300 14.50 
1913...... 6.880.217.000 1,327,881,909 §.18 
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The constitutional law under which France. 


SS ‘ i 5 ; rp 
Imports of gold, silver, and bullion in 1923 reached 
65,346,000 tenes: against, 125,178,000 francs in 
1922, 662,366,000 francs in 1921, and 974,980,000 governed was adopted in 1875 and was partiall 
franes in 1913, and exports thereof amounted tO | modified in 1879, 1884, 1885, and 1889. Legislative 
82,755,000 francs in 1923, to 77,446,000 francs in| power rests in a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. - 
1922, to 873,769,000 francs in 1921, and to 431,- The 584 Deputies are elected by direct vote by 
359,000 franes in 1913. manhood suffrage every four years; a form of pro- 
- The comparison of imports and exports by weight portional representation is in effect. The 314 
for the three chief groups for these years follows: | Senators are elected for nine years, one-third retiring 
Imports. 1923. 1922. 1913. every three years; the election is indirect and mado 
r i by an electoral body in each district made up of. 
»715,099 5,063,71 delegates. chosen by the municipal councils of each 
Raw materials.. 47,706,510 44,606,848 37,160,735 | commune, and of the Deputies, councillor-generals 
- Manufactures... 1,499,928 1,696,145 1,547,719] and district councillors of the department. The 
Ny) : ————— ——__— _ ———_| two Houses meet yearly on the second Tuesday in 
ae Total.......,54,921,537 51,366,706 44,220,386 | January and must remain in session at least five 
| EXPORTS. a 
1,456,676 


H ; months out of the twelve. ‘ 
_ Food products... 1,311,927 948,264 The complexion of the Senate after the election 
_ Raw materials.. .20,403,042 19,144,962 18,299,163 


of Jan. 6, 1924, was: Radicals, 120; Republicans of 
Manufactures... 3,042,037 2,494,542 2,283,324] the Left, 58; Progressives, 23; Conservatives, 20; 


_ Postal pkgs..... 32,014 27,920 35,350 | Liberal Republicans, 14; Socialist Republicans, 2; 
ier ee ‘ ite ei een CL SCE IESE ag 
rey HOCH eats 24,789,020 22,615.688 22,074,513 The Chamber of Deputies, elected May 11, 1924: 


oe, ‘The imports of cereals, of fresh and refrigerated | Republican Entente (three groups), 137; Left Re- 
‘meats and of sugar show a steady progress toward | publicans, 92; National Radicals, 34; Radical Social- 
‘pre-war domestic supply. The figures are: ists, 127; Independent Socialists, 39; Unified Social- 
io IMPORTS. 1923. 1922 1021. 1913. ists, 101; Communists, 29; Conservative Royalists, 
Bani oat a (In Metric Tons.) 29; from the Colonies, 14. 


CN Amat > , The new proportional representation electoral is 
a cg . 2,241,456 SY 1,72 babe oe ee ae. complieat ed an a an. analysis Qt ithe popular 
ee u 2 3 vote icates that candidates on e Nations 

‘i : Sugar ; Baer eat ee Bloc tickets received 30,419,847 votes, while those 


1923 | 1922 foot 1913. of the Left Bloc received 28,139,831, and the Com- 
(In Metric Tons.) munists, 8,584,007. 

269,152 315,669 156,286 285,570 M. Poincare’s government, which had been _re- 

028 9,719 19,788 | constructed on March 28 after a defeat, was thus 

defeated, having lost more than 100 seats to the ; 

Radical Socialists and United Socialists, and he 

resigned on the day, June 1, that the Chamber of 


Brac } . Tne Left Bloc found that it num- 
principal source of supply, with Great Britain a | Deputies met nur 
SEN second, Belgium third, and Germany fourth; neared Ra “ee gm ies Rg a egg 
but, Great Britain took first place by a small margin | Geman tha eI * sd 
1923. Belgium was France's best customer in Republic, resign, holding that in siding with the 
1, as in 1920, followed by Great Britain, Germany National Bloc he had participated in partisan 
and the United States in that order. In’ 1922 and | Politics contrary to the spirit of the constitution. 
1923, however, Great Britain led Belgium by a| M- Millerand could find no one of the majority to 
- slight margin,’ the United States was third, and | 2ccept his invitation to form a Cabinet; he sum- 
ae zerland fourth. 


—— 


moned oe Wa erat elptinleoiy Lg rials 

‘he pre-war figures and those of the last three | Finance in Poincare’s government, who formed a 
ears of - i : stop-gap Cabinet on June 8 that lasted just one 
ears ouverench) dnports and: exports, by countries, week—long enough to present M. Millerand’s 

3 IMPORTS. refusal to resign to the Chamber. On a tecnnical 
on : — the a gd pS pragebe i nge — ty ogee 
_ COUNTRIES OF 1922. a vote of 329 to 214, an e Senate a vote 
hiv. ORIGIN. Millions} of Francs. of 154 to 144. The next day, June 11, M. Millerand 


_ United States... 3553.6] 4 It Pausiove, who bad been sleeted Plekidant oitke 
_ United States..... if 4,065.5) 4 . Painleve, who had been elec resident of the 
f Creat Brtiain 0: $ 3,038.9) inet Chamber, but at the election at Versailles on June 


ye aes 1,048. 5 63.0] 1,068.8 | 12, Gaston Doumergue, the President of the Senate, hg 
irate fs so ; 25. : 556.2 | Was elected President of the Republic, receiving 
° cont s 515 votes to 309 for Painleve, 32 for Camelina 
(Communist), and a scattering. He sent on June 
14 for M. Edouard Herriot, who formed a govern- 
ment that yn , 
The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 
elect a President of the republic to serve seven 
years, meeting immediately whenever a vacancy 
occurs. The President selects a Ministry, generally - 
from the two Chambers, but may go outside the 
membership. In practice the President summons. a 
leader who can obtain a majority in the Chambers 
in support of his policies as President of the Couneil 
eae and he makes up his list of Ministers and 
. ) 1922 . | Submits !t for approval. The number of portfolios 
DESTINATION. I cs. varies, numbering fourteen in the present Ministry. { 
es Se eenecs SS (eens Each Minister is responsible to the Chambers for hi ; 
es pS States..... h 972. acts and the Ministry as a whole is responsible for 
reat Britain : 6] & R i (g | the general policy of the Government. 
, q i The unit of local government is the commune, 
of which the 90 departments (excluding the three in 
Algeria) had, in 1921, in all 37,963. Of these 22,024 
have less than 500 inhabitants; 11,962 have between 
500 and 1,500; 140 only have more than 20,000. 
Each commune elects by universal suffrage a mu- 
nicipal council which in turn elects a Mayor, who is 
both the representative of the commune, the agent 
of the central governmeat, and the head of the 
police. Each department has representatives of 
all the Ministries and is placed under a Prefect 
nominated by the Government and having wide 
functions. ‘he elected Conseils d’arrondissement 
Ge in France) are charged with allotting the direct 
AXes. 


The trade of France with the United States, as 
reported by the United States Department of Com- 
merce for the fast three fiscal years, was: 


¢ France has not extended the franchise to women, 
mh Imports, OOO dd rn nie viis.s MERI PSs Xt $432,599,757 | although in May, 1919, the Chamber of Deputies’ 
. 1921-22 MeAe bees oy ncatbharcketk +. + 230,939,597 | voted a bill recognizing the full political rights of ‘ . 
ig 2 aaa eeaeeeeeeaass 35040441 | /"Siplomal relations with th 
ees BEC Unie MG ld\aj apices ate : 370, jomatic relations 7 
Bs Worts, 1OQ0-20. oe bes ices . 149,785,576 Toone a Mere 
a 1921-22 BIN a eels 0 Mekavate 139,588,185 | waen M. Jonnart was sent there as Amb: 


BORD OR eRe wet iste a yeas '834 but are likely to broken off again as the budget for 
A 1923-24..........0eeeeeeeeee 144,211,415 1924-25 carries no appropriation for the mieten 


off June 30, 1904, were restored in May, 1921, 
5 
A 


passy, ov 
iseee-Lonrsing and the Catholics. 
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ign Countries—France 


S207 000 000 fT Civil 6 i lary in 

» anc 24,079,000, ranes, service salary inereases 
ized by the state. — estimated at 700,000,000 francs, and expenditures 
France has an act passed in 1905 for the relief] 00 tae Seeriel budget account estimated at 7,677,- 
of the aged, poor, infirm, and incurable. The age| 900, i ft 
limit, first placed at 70, was five years later reduced 
to G5. This act was supplemented by the Old Age 
Pensions act of April 5, 1910, which provides a 
system by which both employers and workers con- 
tribute. On sag A 1, 1920, 8,349,744 persons were 
registered under it. 

‘The school system of France is highly developed. 
Primary instruction is free since 1881 and com- 
pulsory since 1882 for all children from 6 to 13. 
The teachers are, by the law of 1886, lay. The public 
sehools, ptimary, secondary and superior, form 
the University of France, and are administered by 
the Ministry of Publie Instruction, with the aid 
of a Superior Council and a force of seven Inspectors- 
General and Inspectors. There are seventeen 
cireumseriptions ealled academies, each with a 
council to deal with instruetion. Each department 
has a couneil, presided over by the Prefect, for 
primary school matters, with large powers regarding 
inspection, management and maintenance, and each 
department must maintain two primary normal 
schools, one for men and one for women. 

The 17 universities in France had, in 1921, 49,931 
students; the largest, that of Paris (founded in 1150), 
had 21,232. 

The expenditure on the public schools and for 


ARMY AND NAVY. ‘ 


The cost to France of her army and navy in the ; 
last five budgets was: : <=, 


Army. oO" Nay) om 


a 


a 


14,2 

-|4-462,003.675 951,542,607 
3; 00/1 020,000, uy 

2711:028,237,008 


4 


:|3,93 
“13 


technical schools, not including those under the; phe plan for the reorganization of France's Army, 
Mifalgtry des Heata-Arte, was; Francs. _ | adopted in, 1923, provides for 660-000 men and i 
y : _ ased upon months’ service, each class of con- . 
For public schools, 1921....++-+--++7- 1.261,620-728 | Seripis furnishing about 250,006 men, with 100,000 
ane taut eagnote ae oes 337,000, professional soldiers constantly in the army, Fre , 
Hy DOE Rc cap peo a CAIN 1,403,000,000 | Procns number 461,000, and Boloniais, 189,000 with 
10,000 in the Foreign Legion. The plan provides — 
THE BUDGETS. for 32 hye 1 etm Corr ae. aoe ah 
+ ments y attalions), squadrons cavalry; 
The normal budgets for three years a 798 batteries of light and heavy -artillery, together 
- 29,160,155,234 with 15 regiments of tanks and techn ca AeB. 
1921— Revenues. wesc cece eteeeseees ae eae hae The Aviation Corps is to consist of 1 com at : * 
Expenditures. ....:..-.+++++- 29:120,341,036 | squadrons, 76 observation squadrons and 34 auxiliary 
gee pievenucs Rens, oF ay PS data ahi. ore Cerierae rts service sauadrons, with a personnel of about 3,000. hn) 
GE a ae 531437954. 832 | Tbe French Army now has 1,962 first-line pee i om 
1923—Revenues. ..--- +e ee ee er erere 33 te 487 B56 all of them post-war models, with @ reserve 0 ‘about 
Expenditures. ......---+-+-+-- 402,487,556 | 4999 machines. France plans to have 2,560 service 
3 - 


To these figures there must be added the extraor-| machines by the end of 1925. fi jes 
dinary expenses due to war, military peusions,| There were quartered on French soll in 1923, 
and reconstruction to be repaid from receipts from | chiefly in the southwest departments, 10 enegalesé Py 
Germany on the reparation account, which are] battalions, seven of Madagascan troops, one indo- 
provisionally covered in part by loans. ‘The amounts | Chinese, while a considerably larger number of 

North African natives form a part of the army 

; Francs. _ on the Rhine. om 
1921—Extraordinary expenditures. . . .15,317,184,792 ‘The French Navy, under the allotment as to — 
IN a Z ..--10,558,534,377 | capital ships agreed to at the Washington Pe : 
iNT fal of 8 3 and in eve earls | Reeiera vie Walked Staley thd fapan- Fronee had 

ne late in 1923 and in the early | England, the Unite ates a 5 mee had, 
panrerionn, eee 8 cents on March 8, before | in 1914, 770,000 tonnage in her navy and in 1922, 
jts recovery, made revision of the 1924 budget.| 660,000. The number of submarines was 47, © 
imperative. Premier Poincare forced through re-| average age of 11 years. The 1924 budget calls _ 
vision of taxes, reaching a 20 per cent. increase in; for an expenditure of 1,028,000,000 francs for be | 
some instances, and economies of administration | navy, which is spending 51,000,000 francs or the’ 
so that the final figures on the estimates stood:} modernization of Frencl capital ships. The wo : 
Revenues, 29,835,000,000 francs; expenditures, 29,-| on two of these, the Bretagne and toe oe ONG 
659,000,000 francs. has now pees eee sect Cae x wi na j 

T ented to the Chamber by | francs each. or } ers 
sete i geibes remned orlnnosstees | thay doa, MB nent le DiguAE 
and “recoverable” expenses together: e estim . ' Nia ie 

f j-| Trouin, 8,000 tons displacement and on Mareh 21, 
revenues amount to 32,481,000,000 francs (aprren’ | 494) tier sister ship the Lamotte Piequet. A third 
mately $1,800,000,000) | ane como al ea 000 | i being built. The program provides further for — 
forms of ‘recelpts, estimated 4% 20 oA nO: | i destt 1s, 12 torpedo boats, 12 submarines, of 
franos; new | taxes, amounting, 1 TO ee wht ae ip are'to be on the lar e type. The cruiser 
and payments on German HepetestOns, eetmates | earn: b fitted as an pane ne carrier. The 

Expenditures are estimated | Bearn will be refitte irpli he 
is 890,000,000 30°456,000,000 frances and consist of’ program will be completed early in 1925. j 


" : FRENCH STATE EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 1913-1923. 
(Millions of Francs.) 


oe 
ese te ee ee Or TC 
ecial Accts.| Reparations | Service Total wornial )- 


are: 


r 


Military . p ; 
BAR: 3 aval ‘ood, Coal, | Recoyerable National 
haa o garvices. a ete Bte., Offices. ixpindituge).| Debt. 


153,696- 


FRENCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 
-. Square Popula- 


IN ASIA Miles. ~—_—ition. _ 
Syria..... W Gdlgiepietey 0 eve'ola 60,000 3,000,000 
INGA shader aye ce jeisie 19 265,388 
French Indo-China...... 256,878 19,747,431 

Total in ASIA, ..,.0000+ 317,074 23,012,819 
IN AFRICA —— ; 
Morocco..... asamvesedss 223,000 5,500,000 
Algeria. ..... Sdieie s/s s.clers 222,180 5,802,464 
nisia...... Geis desieasis a 50,000 2,095,030 
PAA AN vi cise a secesee 1,544,000 800, 
French West Africa...... 1,800,566 12,283,962 
Togo. .....5 ar dielnand Pidiacei ge 21,8 672,8. 
MUSIBELOOM voce seid elem 166,489 1,500,000 
French Equatorial Africa. 982,049 2,845,936 
MBUMMONE Bic as ldc ia ees noe 9 73,1 


PCOIMORES! 5 nis.) Ss 'o0.00 9'6 ih Sr | 000 
Somali Coast..... bi laiees 5 5,790 208,000 
 Totalin Africa........ 5,245,727 35,604,820 
IN. AMERICA 
’ $t. Pierre and Miquelon... 93 3,918 
- Guadeloupe, etc...... 688 229,839 
Martinique..... 385 244,439 
_ French Guiana. 32,000 44,202 
-___ Total in America...... 33,166 522,398 
IN OCEANIA 
_ New Caledonia, etc...... 7,650 50,608 
HeTahith- ete, 14%. sete eee) 1,520 31,655 
aa een eee We 
"otal in Oceania....... 9,170 82,263 


Sepia ee es 

Grand total all colonies... 5,605,137 59,222,300 
yi ALGERIA. 

AREA, 222,180 square miles. 

, POPULATION, census of March 6, 1921; northern 

"territory, 5,256,420; southern territory, 546,044; 

_ total, 5,802,464; of which 831,040 were Europeans, 

+ i mostly French and Spaniards. 

CAPITAL, Algiers, population, 1921, 206,595. Other 
ities; Oran, population 141,156; Constantine, 
8,220; Bona, 45,171. Tlemcen, 43,090; Sidi-bel- 
{ Abbes, 37,752, and six other cities above 25,000. 

_ Governor General, Theodore Steeg, appointed July 

29, 1921. 
fs 4 United States Consul at Algiers, Edward A. Dow. 
4 - Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extending 

_ for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 
- Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 
, neighbors are French protectorates (see following). 

_ The northern territory extends inland appreximately 
850 miles; beyond, the four southern territories 
_ extend southward indefinitely into the Sahara 

_ Desert, merging into French West Africa. The 
_. boundaries have not been fixed but the 20° of north 
| datitude may be considered as an approximate 

~ divisional line. These four southern territories 
form a separate colony, are sparsely peopled by 
nomads, and each is under a military commander. 
Algeria had for several centuries been under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty, but in fact was con- 
trolled by the Barbary pirates England and France 

Were making a half-hearted effort to suppress them, 
_» when acts of arrogance by the Dey of rue brought 
A from France a punitive force in 1830. The ad- 
* venture developed into a colonizing undertaking, 
_ bitterly opposed by Abd-el-Kader and his fighting 
men until 1847. Three insurrections later were 


. The hel 
in the 


owner, farmer, or been a trader, could read or write 
French, or held a French decoration, The northern 
territory is divided into three departments, .each 
of which sends a Senator and two Deputies to 
.Paris; only French citizens being allowed to vote. 
The country is governed by a Governor General 
with the aid of a consultive council and a supreme 
council and three financial delegations (Frenca 
colonists, French taxpayers other taan colonists, and 
Mobammedan natives), whose especial care is the 
_ budget and the taxes. The Governor prepares the 
‘budget, which for two years was: 
srhendt 


: ‘ Receipts. ures, 
ee, 1922-23..... francs, 489,948,141 francs, 48),808,492 
a —:1923-24..... francs, 595,523,431 francs, 595,262,638 
P The debt is about 110,000,000 francs, 
Algeria has prospered ee! under peace and 
French rule. The country has four marked divisions. 


10 mil 
ing out — 
, Which — 


made the passage across the I 
Bue Ds mites, in 21 days, without mishap. 
Best time by camel caravan is three months. > 

The French have driven artesian welis and brought 
scientific irrigation and fertilizer to the land of the 
Tell. Agriculture has made great strides; wheat. 
barley and oats grow in abundance. The production 
of wheat in 1923 was 1,014,616 tons from 3,203,112 
acres; barley, 1,008,400 tons from 2,767,400 acres; 
Oats, 225,244 tons from 600,000 acres; and tobacco, 
934,300 tons from 27,445 acres. Fruits, olives and 
tobacco are grown in the interior valley and about 
500,000 acres have been planted to vineyards. The 
output of wines has increased greatly, 224,099,700 
gallons being produced from 440,000 acres in 1923, 
and nearly all the product is taken to France. Cattle 
and sheep are a source of great wealth and hides 
and wool are exported. 

The French have improved the ports, built 3,330 
miles of excellent roads, and there were, in 1922, 
2,465 miles of railroads. The three ports have also 
been improved. In 1923, 3,839 vessels of 5,404,293 
tons entered the ports. 

The country is rich in minerals, as yet very little 
exploited. The production of minerals in Algeria 
during 1923 was as follows: Iron ore, 1,448,019 tons; 
lead ore, 13,176 tons; zine ore, 45,245 tons; copper 
ore, 2,608 tons; iron pyrites, 19,097 tons; petroleum, 
1,339 tons; coal, 5,092. tons; and phosphate of lime, 


‘gus aor a franes 1,790,630,000 
frances 2,007,089,000 
. -franes 2,236,942,000 
. franes 1,365,607,000 
..franes 1,379,491,000 

1923 francs 1,674,393,000 
The trade of Algeria and Tunis with the United 
States was: 


Imports, 1922-23. . manet +. $6,388,231 
is 1923-24. - 5,040,258 
Exports, 1922-23... - 2,188,504 
1923-24... -- 2,158,297 


UNIS. 
(French Protectorate.) 


ARBA, about 50,000 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,095,090, of which . 
156,115 were Europeans (54,476 French, 84,799 — 


Italians), and 1,937,824 natives (1,889,388 Arabs 
and Bedouins, 48,436 Jews). y 
CAPITAL, Tunis, population, 1921, 171,672, of 
which 22,206 were Freneh and 42,592 Italians. 
Bey, Sidi Mohammed el Habib, born 1858, succeeded 


is cousin, Sidi Mohammed Ben Nasr Bey, who 


died July 10, 1922. ‘ 
French Resident General, Lucien Saint, appointed 

Nov, 24, 1920. 

United States Consul, at Tunis, Harris N. Cook- 
ingham. 

Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north and east, on the southeast Italian Libya, on 
the south the Sahara Desert and on the west Algeria. 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country in 1881 to protect Algeria from the 
raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a 
treaty signed May 12, 1881, placing Tunis under 
the protectorate of France. Most of the tribes have 


settled down to agriculture and stock raising. Dif- . 


ficulties of administration which followed the old 
Turkish system have been great but the French have 
met them admirably and have made the country 
prosperous. ‘ . < 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountainous 
north, excellent land for fruit culture in the north- 
east peninsula, high tablelands and pastures in 
the centre, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, waere dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture; over 3,000,000 acres are 
devoted to cereals and vegetables; 420,000 to 15 
million olive trees; 47,000 to 2.5 million date palms; 
58,835 to vineyards and 11,535,000 acres to pastur- 
age, The vineyards produced 13,596,000 gallons of 
wine in 1922 and the date orchards over 26,000 
metric tons of dates. 

Iron, zinc, and lead mines are being developed, 


and produced in 1922 about 30,000 tons of lead - 


ore a8 compared with 19,000 in 1921: §,500 tons of 


‘a. 
500 in 1921; and 500,000 of lead ore 
; 1. ‘The output’ om the very 
rich. p! its in 19: ( 38 7,000. 
tons. Ta on An. i, 
(1923. There 886 good ro Tn 
poe thes entered the ports 9,092 yessels of 3,223,- 
‘The budget for 1923 showed receipts of 215,248,- 
600 francs, and expenditures of 215,233,607 francs. 
The public debt Jan. 1, 1928, was about 460,- 
000,000 francs. . 
The foreign trade of Tunis was:’ 
Imports, 1920. . 
ye 1921 
1922 
Exports, 1920 
“4 i921 


“ 6 


frances 635,562,552 
franes 721,700,155 


franes 337,057,488 
francs 672,893,886 


The administration is under the French Foreign 


Office. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA. *.. 
AREA, about 1,800,566 square miles, exclusive of 
the Sahara Desert, about #,500,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 12,283,962, of which 
6.829 are French and 1,826 other Europeans. 
CAPITAL, Dakar, in Senegal; population, 1918, 
25,468, of which 2,791 are French. 
Governor General, M. Carde, appointed Feb. 20, 1923. 
United States Consul,-at Dakar, William C. Yerby. 
French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across A frica to 
the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and from the 
southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 


“a 


Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
existing colonies as follows: 
Square 
COLONY. miles. Population. 
Senegal. ...-.cacesseerscees 74,112 1,225,523 
Guineas. ... 2. eee cece ec cree 5,218 1,875,996 
Tvory Coast.....f.---2e+5++ 121.976 1,545,680 
Dahomey...-..2.-eeeereece? 42,460 $42,243 
French Soudan...,,-++-++++> 617,000 2,474,589 
Upper Volta... ,--erreserrere 154,400 2,974,142 
Mauritania.......- a ante a £7 345,400 261,746 
Territory of Niger......--+-+ 349,400 1,084,043 
1) ee er ee oe oe 1,800,566 12,283,962 


ernor. 
1924 balaneing at 

The colonies export 
rubber cotton, cacao, and timber. The chief imports 
are foodstuffs, textiles, 
and spirits. Imports for 192 
francs and exports, 589,051,244 francs; 
372,497,545 frances, and 335,473,939 franes Te- 
epedniney. ee for 1922, 351,508,480 francs and 
311,353,650 francs. 

In 1922 the railroad mileage was 1,860 miles. 
There entered the ports 17,892 vessels of 12,212,716 
tons in 1922. + 

Dakar is the best port on that coast, having 
modern equipment. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
(French Congo.) 
AREA, 982,049 square miles. 
PORATION , eensus of 1921, 2,845,936, of which 

2,9) ere Europeans. 
oAbit at, Bravueville, on the Congo. 
Governor-General, M. Augagneur, appointed 1920. 

French Equatorial Africa extends from Spanish 
just south of the Cameroon, to Belgian 
is the Ubangi and 
On the west is the 

egan in 1841 and 
has since been r 
eopveation. the limits defined by inter- 
national convention. 

mi eG 4 prema 


was restored 

tot ot ara ta 
, enamed Ul O 

torial ‘iriea and subdivided if into three colon 

under one administration, subsequently adding Chad 


as a colony. < aon colonies eee soonise 
po ag eee 5 ahi $62 sai 178 
Middle Congo....--...---+-- .. 150.292 581 143 
Upangi-Shath. «++ -0-73-2-077 201 676 Lest 

Mataly vied Carheee eae _ 982,049 . 2,845,936 


lead and zine are found. 


8 e t 5,310 of 
orts, agains 
BeOe ott. 


There are 30.000 square miles of tropical forest 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, of which 1,434 tons were exported in 1921. 
Palm oil output for export was 5,345 tons. Copper, 
The import figures for 
1421 were 41,662,259 francs; exports, 21,984,831, 
francs. A railroad to connect’ Brazzaville with 
Folate Novie on the Atlantic was begun Februury, 


The general budget for 1922 was 9,358,542 francs; 
Colonial budgets—Gabun, 3,939,342 francs; Middle 
Congo, 4,216,000 francs; Ubangi-Shari, 3,920,317 
franes; Chad, 3,597,400 francs. 


CAMEROON. 
(French Mandate.) 

AREA, 166,489 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1921, $1,500,000. 

CAPITAL, Yaounde. 

That part of the former German colony Cameroon 
not’ returned to France (see French Equatorial 
Africa) was by the Treaty of Versailles placed under 
a French mandate and by decree of March 28, 1921, 
has been constituted an autonomous territory. 
Tt has 359 miles of railroad. The products are 
tobacco, palm oil, coffee, and ivory. The budget 
for 1923 balanced at 19,877,060 francs, with a special 
railroad budget of 3,380,000 francs. ar 

Imports in 1922 amounted to 33,427,960 frances 
and exports to 25,236,660 francs. 
sels entered the port of Douala. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
AREA, 5,790 square miles, 
POPULATION, 1921, estimated, 208,000. 
CAPITAL, Jibuti; population, 1921, 8,366 (190 
French). Bs Sab 
French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated 
py the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British), 


i 


Its port, Jibuti, is on the Gulf of Aden. A port 


was acquired by France in 1862, but active o¢cupa- 


tion did not begin until 1884. It is administered by » 
hides, > 


a Governor. The colony has few industries; 
coffee and iyory are exported, and textiles, foo 
products, sugar and coal imported. The figures in 
121 were: Imports, 129,840,325 francs; rts, 
109,361,080 francs, by 
sinian goods brought down to Jibuti by the railro: 
(485 miles long) from Addis Abeba. In 1921, 4 
steam vessels of 1,529,989 tons entered Jibuti- 


MADAGASCAR. bye 

AREA, estimated, 236,000 square mniles. se 
POPULATION, census of July 1, 1921, 3,387,968, 
of which 17,149 were 
Buropeans and assimilated persons. 
CAPITAL, Tananarive; population, 


estimate). Ports: Tamatave, Diego-Suarez, Ma- 
junga and Tulear. ry 
Governor-General, Marcel Achille Henri Raymond 
Olivier, appointed Jan. 31, 1924. oy 
United States Consul, at Tananarive, James G. 
Carter. i any 
Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa, 


from which it is separated by the Mozambique — 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest, part), is 


about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its great- 
est breadth. It is therefore nearly as large as the 
State of Texas, To it is attached for government 
the prosperous archipelago of 
with an area in all of about 838 square miles, and 
bei 09. inhabitants; also Nossi-Be (113 square 
les) . ’ : 
Madagascar came under a French protectorate in 
1885. Together with its dependencies, it was de- 
clared a French colony on Aug. 6, 1896. It is ad- 
ministered by @& Governor-General with a Council 
of Administration. Over 4,000,000 acres app unger 
cultivation, the chief crops peing rice, anioc, 
beans, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar 
The forests are rich in cabinet and 
resins, gums and beeswax. ‘ 
the chief indus- 


In 1923, 6 


at 94,120,021 francs 


‘The budget 90,466,091 tranes f0 


and the estimates 


French and 10,310 other — 
68,507 (1923 


In 1932, 192 ves- 


~ 


ry 


a 


of which 20,000,000 were, Abyat uy 
ye 


the Comoro Islands, 
wand 


ea 

the P ceipts, and 89,960,991 francs for the expendi- 
eee : Phe 1924 budget balances at 98,542,468 
francs. The oye Shad amounted to 145,224,591.65 
franes on Jan. 1, 1923. : 

_ The imports in 1923 were valued at 209,818,297 
francs; in 1922, at 173,831,641 francs; and in 1921, at 
225,921,048 francs; the exports in 1923 were valued 
at 191,840,791 francs; in 1922, at 132,472,491 frances; 


and in 1921, at 108,308,097 franes. 
~ Trade with the United States was: 


Foreign Countré 


TMPOKES, DIZODD sos ie ewww pie © vio wiciere eb © $225,316 
es m 7 CD) ER OE ry SE ic 350,542 
~~ ay 2th i 1s We wales aha phate sea a yom 293,733 


y 1923 
MS PODER Mg ROSed «ia ait ays ols oiols satinierem sie pe 
et LO21-225 rise 
» >» 1922-23.. ; sot 
a Ee ayeeliahs sib a6) in oho eriotele le A> 9 ie 


REUNION. 


_.. AREA, 970 square miles. 
© POPULATION, census of 1921, 173,190, of which 
167,789 were of French European origin. 

Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 240 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. It is ad- 

--ministered by a Governor and an Elective Council. 


tapioca, vanilla, and spices. The chief imports, rice 
and cereals. Imports for 1922 were 55,591,776 
___ franes,’ exports, 51,861,376 francs. There are 80 
miles of railroad, state owned. In 1922, 901 vessels 
of 193,736 tons entered the ports. The budget for 
1922 balanced at 14,501,700. francs. The debt was 
_ 765,000 francs. 
_ Sugar exports in 1921 amounted to 55,564 metric 
. tons, in 1922, 30,000 tons. 
“eae FRENCH INDIA. 
_ AREA, 196 square miles. 
OPULATION, census of 1921, 265,388. 
‘CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 46,849. 
The French possessions in India lie along the 
wis _ Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
_, Southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
* Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674, 
_ and after changing hands eight times finally rested 
in the control of France in 1814. The colonies are 
y; vided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, popula- 
___ tion, 1921, 170,846; Karikal, 53,027; Chandernager, 
25,423. Mahe. 11,199; and Yanson, 4,705. The 
administration is in the hands of a Governor, and 
there is a General Elective Council. The colonies 
send one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
aris. Agriculture is the chief indust and oil 
Seed the chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
~ mills, 71,213 spindles. There are 43 miles of railroad, 
bis + eee tes Ree calaek Ge oe fo ee 
Imports in 1921 were valued at 23,583,192 fran 
and the exports at 24,554,280 franes. = 


AREA, Cochin-China, estimated, 22,000 square 
ait - tiles, Annam, 39.758; Cambodia, 57,900; Tonkin 
a ‘ é 
* 


3,795,613; 
1920, 5 000,000; 
-_- Tonkin, 1919,’ 6,470,350; Laos, 800,000; Kwang- 
* chow, 168,000; total, 19,747,431. Of these about 
a .23,700 were Europeans. 
_ OAPITAL, Hanoi’ (Tonkin) population, 1921 
90,308.’ “Chief port, Saigon (Gochin-China, 
(Dopation, 72,373, of which 4,601 were Euro- 


Pi . 

Governor-General, Martial Merlin, appointed 1923. 

United States Consul, at Saigon, Leland L. Smith. 

French Indo-China, “situate in the southwestern 

.) + part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states: 
The colony of Cochin-China, the protectorates of 
Annam, Cambodia, Tonkin and Laos, and also 
Kwangchow, leased from China (1898) and Bat- 
tambang, ceded by Siam (1907). 

The whole country is under a Governor-General 
with a Secretary-General and a superior council, 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 

_ galled Residents Superieur. There is a common 
budget for Indo-China, which in 1923, balanced at 
(ue S30: AB a eA? geR DY oF 

i ,000, nes, an 23, a 

417,080,000 franes. ‘There is a military: tucce Cf 


of Deputies at Paris. | 


' The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, . 


tary force of city of St. Pierre with al 


25,000-men and a small navy fo! 
Cochin-China sends a Depu' 


ee a ig pont 
who governs the coun A C 
Ministers under the guidance of the French Resident 
Superieur. ; : Y , ' 
Cambodia also has a King, Siswath, succeeded 
in 1904 his: brother Norodom, who had recognized 
the French protectorate in 1864. The land is very 
fertile but oy a part is cultivated. Some cotton 
is grown. Fishing is the principal pative industry. 
The ruins of a former civilization which had de- 
veloped a strikingly distinctive art, are very extensive; 
those of Angkor being especially famous. 
Tonkin became a French protectorate in 1884. 
Its chief town, Hanoi, which was made the capital of 
Indo-China in 1902 instead of Saigon, is a tine, 
large, well-built modern city. ‘Though its wealth 
is in agriculture, like the other provinces, it has 
valuable hard coal’ deposits, exporting in 1922 
6 tons. From the rich limestone quarries 


18,000 
in 1922, 116,553 tons of cement were exported. 
There are also valuable zinc mines. 


Laos, a protectorate since 1893, has extensive 
teak forests, and gold, tin and lead are being worked. 
The Mekong River is its great highway. 
Kwangchow, leased from China in 1899, has a. 
free port. 
The provinces have been a customs union since 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China to 
give entirely her sovereignty over Annam, agreements 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering China from Tonkin. France in 1895 ob- 
=e special privileges for railroads in southern 
na. 

The railroad mileage in 1922 was 1,292, two- 
thirds of which is Government-owned. In 1922 
there entered the port of Saigon 775 steamers of 
1,576,287 tons. In 1922 imports were 1,066,739,000 
franes; exports 1,273,901,000. 
Indo-China ranks second to Burma. as the greatest - 
rice exporting country in the world. 

Trade with the United States was: . 
Imports, 1920-21. i 


1921-2. ‘ 
% 2 1,183,992 
BS 1923-24... scabs 1793,851 
Exports, 1920-21........... ; - 311,419 
ve ROZIAZS Te eiviepie cialis Seeeees aime 96,411 
Det NDZ ARS ayele a wtewisins oie ta) of erases 747,668 
“e LOUSHME ss 5 kiwis ao se eaee ene 158,168 


GUADELOUPE. 
AREA, entire group of islands, 688 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 299,839. 
CAPITAL, Basse-Terre; population, 1921, 8,318; 
Port Pointe-a-Pitre, 27,679. 
Governor, M. Bethier. 
United States Consul, Shelby F. Strother. 
Guadeloupe, consisting of two large 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated bee 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 
the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Antigua and Dominica, hej have been in the 
possession of France since 1634 and are represented 
in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu-> 
ties. The Government consists of a Governor and 
an elected Council. The soil is very productive. 
The chief exports are sugar, 1921, 25,024 tons: 
coffee, 657 tons; rum, 9,054,063 litres; cacao, 704 
tons, and vanilla, 77,741 tons. The value of the 
imports in 1922 was 71,677,227 francs, and of exports 
Kee hk A a Rat Aor 1923 balanced 
158, cs. e debt, 2 
Osq.804 francs. oe an. 1, 1923, was 
e trade of Guadeloupe and 
the United States was: P te ami 2 


HBpors, TO20620rs chs GEA eee t 

EAC NEP tee ee haere earais 
at WL OZ2-OSle Seen te: oie a eS 2'397,766 
2B-B4E hy con Wee eke ane 2)327'894 

Exports, 102020 oi coos So. Seis ok cee ee « 6126 
‘ 921-29 7. BREST 
1992-23 il 59/610 
VOSS-24. Wek Ee eae sees 191,749 


MARTINIQUE. 
AREA, 385 square miles, ‘ 
RE a census of 1921, 244,439, 

‘AL, Fort-de-France, population, 26, R 
Governor, M. Richard. hepaniur 
laid States Consul, Thomas R. Wallace. 

fartinique, One of the Windward Islan 

West Indies, has'been a possession of Prantenete 
1635. It is represented. in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies.. It is administered. 
by a Governor, a general council, and elective municj- 
pal councils. It as the famous.volcano, Mt.. Pelee, 
which in erruption in esi 8, 1902, destroyed thé 

its, 40,000 inhal 


with the assistance Of his 


rs 


e l of} mp sephine 
<a) eee. and cacao are the chief productions 
The vaiue of the imports in 1922 was 66,508,950 
' franes, and of exports, 94,696,052 francs. In sek 
there entered the port 593 vessels of 672,946 tons. 
The budget for 1920 balanced at 16,198,602 francs. 
PORE ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 
AREA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon, 83. 
2 » POPULATION, census vf 1921, St. Pierre, 3,419; 
; Miquelon, 499; total, 3,918. { 
CAPITAL, St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon sre two groups of rocky, 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. The Gov- 
ernment is headed by an Administrator. The 
exports, cod, fresh and salt, and fish products, in 
1921, were valued at 19,690,736 francs, and the 
imports at 22,988,803 franes. The local budget for 
1922 showed expenditures of 2,073,703 francs. 
toward which France contributed 208,748 francs. 

j FRENCH GUIANA. 
AREA, estimated, 32,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 44,202, excluding 

Indians. 

CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1921, 10,146. 
Governor, M. Lejeune. 

¥French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has Jost heavily in population in the last 
decade, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 in- 
habitants. It sends one Deputy 10 the Chamber 
at Paris. The colony has a Governor and a council 

‘5 rage of sixteen elected members. France has 

d a penal colony there since 1885 and in 1920 it 
eared for 3,633 convicts. Only 8,800 acres are 
cultivated. Placer gold mining is the most important 
industry. The product in 1910 was 123,168 ounces, 
and in 1918, 80,477 ounces. The forests are large 
and rich in cabinet timber. Imports in 1921 were 
valued at 48,155,347 francs and exports at 23,154,604 
francs. The budget for 1920 balanced at 7,102,587 


francs. 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 188 2 


¢...31,312,021 
499,836 


0-21 
are coh eee eed oe 99, 
i PERCE iar RS ee en Pee 376,811 
bbe 2.2, ae ee Se aR 250,73 
Exports, 1920-21... .....---..022----- 68,627 
PR i = RD Fee 329,771 
e POP DIES Ne GE dcak Dorey see's. 0's 199,170 
sa JOPIEZE? ft t eee ae es 105,664 


é OCEANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 
“: AREA, estimated, 1,520 square miles. ; 
z POPULATION, census 1921, 31,655, of which 
rr 25,569 were natives, 2,656 French, 2,686 other 
Buropeaus, and 743 Chinese. 
CAPITAL, Papeete, Island of Tahiti, population, 
4,601, of whom 2,126 are French 
United States Consul, at Papeete, Lewis V. Boyle. 
. The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
a southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together in 
2 1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Gov- 
a ernor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
E uuesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward. Islands, 
fhe Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. 
The chief exports are copra, mother of pear 
vanilla, cocoanuts and oranges. The budget in 192 


ced at 5,980,000 francs. . 
Trade in French Oceania with the United States 


F 7 balan 


i “1922-93; 
. Ex ete Tes, 
; POS: 1991-22 


- ' 1,404,36$ 
“13a 248,092 


OCEANIA—NEW CALEDONIA, ETC. 


bie ARBA, 7,650 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1911, 50,608. 
Re can Noumea; population, census of 1921, 
Z 10,053. 
co France acquired New Caledonia in 1854. Its 
; ndencies are: The Isle of Pines, 
Be sepnipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the Huon Islands, 
‘Fortuna and Alofi. A Governor administers the 
Go, Sa ote ein lary" ow Sot 
ce has m ined.a pena 
‘Jaiand, but no convicts have been sent there since 


1896. Ee 
ing is becoming the chief industry, the out it 
of eloker from the blast firpaces in 192L- was 1486 
etric tons, and the export of chrome ore, 29,458 


mi 


a 


French Colon 


aoe 


tes; 


CEORCIA. 
(See under Russia ) 4 


CERMANY, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 185.889 square miles. \ ane 
POPULATION, census of Oct. 8, 1919, 59,858.284. 
CAPITAL, Berlin; population, with suburbs, census 
of 1919, 3,803,770; other cities of over 100,000 — 
population, Ep 985,779; Cologne, 633,904; 
Munich, 630,711; eipzig, 604,380; resden, 
529,326: Breslau, 528,260; Essen, 439,257: Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 433,002; Dusseldorf, 407,338; 
Nurnberg, 352,675; Hanover, 310,431; Stutt- 
gart, 309,197; Chemnitz, 303,775; Dortmund, — 
295,026; Magdeburg, 285,856; Koeingsberg. 260,-. 
895; Bremen, 257,923; Duisburg, 244,302; Stettin, 
232,726; Mannheim, 229,576; Kiel, 205,330; Halle- 
on-Saale, 182,326; Altona, 168,729; Gelselkirchen, © 
168,557; Cassel, 162,391; Elberfeld, 157,218; Bar- 
men, 156,326; Augsburg, 154,555; Aachen, 145,748; 
Bochum, 142,760; Brunswick, 139,539; Karlsruhe, 
135,952; Erfurt, 129,646; Mulheim-on-Ruhr, 
127,027; Crefeld, 124,325; Lubeck, 113,071; Ham- 
born, 110,102; Mainz, 107,930; Plauen, 104,918; — 
Muenster, 100,452; and forty-two cities with — 
population of between 50,000 and'100,000. Among ~ 
the latter is Coblenz, population 56,676, which was 
occupied by American troops after the armistice. 
President, Friedrich Ebert, born Feb. 4, 1871, elected. 
Feb. 11, 1919, term extended to five years, to 
June 30, 1925, i 
Chancellor, Dr Wilhelm Marx (Dec. 1, 1923). a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr Gustav Stresemann. 
Minister of the Interior, Herr Jarres. f 
Ambassador to the Uniied States, Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt. 
Consuls General, at New York, Kar] Lang; at Chicago, 
Rudolph Steinbach; at San Francisco, Kurt Ziegler. 
Consuls, at Mobile, Robert Du Mont; at Pensacola, 
Gerhard Rolfs; at Savannah, Julius Carl Schwarz; 
at New Orleans, Hans Von Ungvtlber; at Baltimore, — 
Heinrich Ruhstrat; at Cincinnati, Leopold Kley-) — 
bolte; at Charleston, Ernest Steinke; at Galveston, 
J. W. Jockusch; at San Antonio, Carl Luetcke. _ 
Untted States Ambassador, Alanson B. Houghton. 
United States Consuls Generali, at Berlin, William ~ 
Coffin; at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Frederic T. F. 
Dumont; at Munich, Tracy Lay. _ Consuls, at 
Bremen, Leslie E. Reed; at Breslau, John R. Min- 
ter: at Coblenz, Francis J. Dyer; at Cologne 
Emil Sauer; at Dresden, Louis G. Dreyfus Jr. 
at Hemburg, Theodore Jaeckel; at Koenigsberg, 


Harold D. Clum; at Leipzig, Hernando de Soto; ~ 
at Stettin, Cornelius Ferris; at Stuttgart, John — 
E. Kehl. ° tee 
The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consisted — 
of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and a 
Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse, — 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sax- 
ony and Oldenburg; the Duchies of Brunswick a 
Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg- — 
Gotha and Anhalt; the Principalities of Schwarz- ~— 
burg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Wal- 
deck, Reuss (Elder line), Reuss (Younger line), 
Schaumburg-Lippe and Lippe, the Free Cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck and the Reichsland 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Its total area was 208,780 
square miles and its population, estimated on that ; 
date, was 67,812,000. The war cost German) : 
27,275 square miles and 6,471,581 population. ae 
The Reich is now composed of these federated 
republics, the Provinces of Prussia and Bavaria 
being enumerated under those States: 3 
Area, Pon Rn, 


STATES OF THE REICH. Sq. M. 1919. ‘ 
Prussia (Free State) .........-- Tale 5600 E ot 
Bast Prussia... 2... nee ot 4,873 2,229,290 
Greater Berlin. ..........4.-+. 387 3,803,770 
Brandenburg.......,.......- 15,072 2,445,627 
Pomeranian) ess... oc ese 11,661 1,787,904 
Border Province (Grenzmark, 
Posen-West Prussia)....... 2,982 326,881 
Lower Silesia. ......-+--+++++ 10,269 2,987,904 4 
.. Upper Silesia... ...-seee ee ees 3,759 1,303,696 ‘i 
KOU aye ncc's eyes soy ene S207. , 3,129,198 
Sen eowigticistéin Isr perp ear onli 5,802 1,462,187 , 
FAnover.. oy... ee ce eres 14,871 3,017,366 
Westphalia... ....---.-4-+-> ,809 4,488,115 F 
Tesse-Nassail.....- he yee 2218s : 
Rhineland (excl. Saar)....--- l 769, 
Hohenzollern....------+++++ 441 70,751 ; 


ki Area, Population, 
Sratus oF THE REICH. Sa, M. 1919. 

Bavaria (Free State)...... oceans 22,506 7440.8 @) 

Upper abet Sothiees AKG Le, bee 9 


) 
Upper Palatinate (Ob: 
Upper Franconia. . 


Middle Franconia. 

Lower Franconia 

Suabia...... CORE 
Perla pO Ce ane _ 

xony (Free State)............ , 
Wurttemberg (People’s State)... 7,582 2,518,773 
Baden (Republic) ........... 5,819 2,208,503 
Ao th (Kinheit Staat)...... 4,542 1,508,025 
Hesse (Peoples State)......... 968 1,290,988 

amburg (Pree & Hanse State). 168 - 1,050,359 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Free 

PRAWOL AS Fis ale a's tu bine aie oe 5,068 657,330 
Oldenburg (Free ate} } 2,482 517,765 
Brunswick (Free State 1,418 599 
Anhalt (Free State).... 888 331,258 
Bremen (Free Hanse State) 99 311,266 
Lippe (Free State)............. 469 154,318 
Lubeck (Free & Hanse State)... 115 120,568 
Mecklenburg-Strelita(Free State). 1,131 106,394 
Waldeck (Free State).......... 40 55,999 
Schaumburg-Lippe (Free State). 130 46,357 

Total—German Reich....... 182,271 | 59,858,284 
German territory occupied by the Allies: 

RSRETATSAAIT 26 Stow ot 9s oc ere 74 652,818 

Occupied territory (about).... 12,338 7,000,000 

The Ruhr 965 


It lost Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 
Square miles, and 1,874,014 population; Eupen 
and Malmedy, ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, 
and 60,924 population; part of Hastern and Upper 
Silesia, ceded to Poland, 17787 square miles, and 
3,853,354 population; Memel, ceded to the Allies, 
1,057 square miles, and 140,746 population; Danzig, 
made a free city, 794 square miles, and 330,252 
population: Schleswig northern zone, oO 

enmark by the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 
166,895 population; part of dy Silesia, ceded to 
es haba 110 square miles, and 45,395 popu- 
ation, 

In addition, the Saar Valley, area 751 square miles, 

opulation, 657,870, is to be under the League of 
ations and exploited by France for 15 years, then 
submitted to plebiscite. : 

The plebiscite in Upper Silesia, March, 1921, 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
sere ith & population of 891,669 was annexed to 
’ Poland. 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the “sanctions” of the Treaty of Versailles 
on Jun, 11, 1923, and extended subsequently, is a 
territory ot approximately 965 square miles with 
4,000,000 inhabitants, (See Index for articles on 

' Reparations and the Ruhr Occupation.) 
ermany (Deutsches Reich), now a. federation of 
republics in Central Europe, is bounded on the 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, On the south by Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Se riand and on the yest by France, Luxem- 
burg, elgium, Holland ai he North Sea. 
xcepting in the Black Forest, Germany is mostly 
flat, with slopes toward the north and west. 

In climate it is characteristically mild in summer 
and marner cold in winter, as in all western Hurope. 
Tts soil is not naturally fertile, being largely a glacial 
plain over which the action of the ice moved much 
sand; it has always demanded unusual artificial 
eee: The land naturally was heavily wooded, 


there being in the country about 112,000, 
of which 81, F04, Me 


= 


acres, 

86 acres were forested in 1033" 
Forestry is far advanced, perhaps mors perfected as a 
science than in any other country. The Black Forest 
of Germany is famed for its timber and as a@ resort. 
The national wealth of Germany on July 1, 1924, 
approximate! P88 900,000 000 Tie ascepyen pre. 
approximate 000; ac Te- 
‘; Kath Helffetich was’ 373,000,- 


war estimate of Dr 
000,000. 

A correspondent of the London Economist figures 
that Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the World 
War, of which 25% were between the ages of 19 and 
22, and 60% between the ages of 19 and 29; that 
§00,000 civilians died for lack of food; and that 
there was a decrease in births amounting to 3 “enn ean 
The birth rate per thousand was 28.3 in 1913; 14.4 
in 1917; and 25.4 in 1922. Germany carries 1,537,000. 
disabled soldiers on her pension rolls. 

Germany has freedom of religious worship, and 
there is no state church. Protestants in 1910 num- 
bered 39,991,421, mostly Lutherans; Catholics, 
23,821,453; other Christians, 283,946; Jews, 615,021: 
others, unclassed, 214,152. ~ ; 
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1922, 1,300,000 tons. 

Industrial development in Germany is not only 
far advanced but also extremely. diversified. The 
necessity of buying about half of the food con- 
sumed compelled large development of industry and 
mining, with effort sell products in all foreign 
markets. Germany's pre-war foreign trade assumed 
large proportions and was growing rapidly. 

FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC 

Two days before the armistice, that is, on Nov. 
9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor, 
William IT., was announced. He had fled to Holland, 
where he has since been living under Dutch sur- 
veillance at. Doorn. The self-constituted Council 
of People’s Commissioners took over the Govern- 
ment and declared the existing Imperial Parliament 
dissolved and proclaimed the republic. The reign- 
ing Princes of the Federal states were-either deposed 
or abdicated. A call was issued for the election of 
a National Assembly. Blections, at which all 
Germans, men and women over 20 yéars of age, 
voted, were held in January, 1919. The composition 
of the National Assembly thus chosen was: Majority 
Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Demo- 
crats, 75; Conservatives, 42; Independent Socialists, 
22; German People’s Party, 22; scattering, 7; total 
423. It met at Weimar, Feb. 6, 1919, and elected 
Friedrich Ebert President of the republic on Febru- 
re ae His term has been extended to June 30, 


The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
July 31, 1919. Foreign relations, defense, customs, 
taxation, and railway service are decl: Federal 
matters; each component state must have a republi- 
can Constitution; ‘universal suffrage, secret ballot, 
and proportional representation are provided for. 
Freedom of speech, of the press and of assembly 
is guaranteed. The Cabinet, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, must have the confidence of the Reichstag. 
The Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 26, 
Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, Baden 3, 
and other states 16). 

In 1920 the German states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central Government the right to control 
direct taxes, hitherto held jealously by the several 
states. Increases of the direct tax rates followed, 
income taxes rising 50 per cent, 

The financial, economic and industrial catastrophe 
that Germany ee with the occupation of the Ruhr, 
in January, 1923, reached its ultimate erisis in 
August-September, with the utter collapse of the 
mark, widespread unemployment and despair, pro- 
ducing a state bordering on social revolution. 

in order to have a basis for calculation, the so- 
called gold mark was invented (4.20 gold marks = $1) 
and its relation to the paper mark was fixed daily 
according to the New York quotation. The paper 
mark reached an incredible depth and the output of 

aper ourrengy, Perea ct i peak in December at this 

re—496,507,424,771,973,774,000 pape? marks. 
n this extremity an intermediary solution was 
adopted by the establishment, on Oct. 20, 1923, of 
the Rentenbank, which began to function on Nov. 15, 


nd simultaneously the printing of notes was stopped. 
The rentenmark \ eprint of equal one old eae 


or 1,000,000,000, paper marks. This provided 

feeling of stability Beni relief. The total issue ot 
rentenmarks was strictly limited to_3,200,000,000, 
of which the bank placed 1,200,000,000 at' the’ dis- 


l of the Reich at 6% and as much more was use: 
providing industrial and commercial credits : 


On 
Chancellor Wilhelm Marx (of' the Centrist Party) 
took office in succession to Dr, Gustave Stregemann, 
923, as the head of a f] Recs coali- 

jon 2 the latter took the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio.” The Rel 


The Marx Government ceasi all reparation 
Pete dap effected economies by reducing the num- 
of officials and cutting salaries, reformed taxation 
paid on a gold basis, and repudiated interest on and 
amortization of its loans until reparation obligations 
have been settled. Railways, ports and telegraphs 
were made independent of the Reich's finances. A 
gold bank with a capital of 500,000,000 gold marks 
was created to finance foreign tradé. The Govern- 
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IRON, STEEL AND COAL. 


‘Previous to the disorganization of the German 
iron and steel industry by the occupation of the 


oy Ruhr the manufacturers had profited from the 
-,, egies inflation boom, which gave them extremely “low. i 
‘. the fal production costs. In 1923 they were cut off from 


cep ee ait Ee: Lee as by as UE ose foreign — 
ted, markets. ron ore exports amoun’ to 254,850 
of Sige eon millions of paper marks. metric tons, an increase of 47% over 1922; and so *; 
a e provisional gold mark budget which was sub- | ports to 2,377,048 tons, which was but 22% of the — 
mitted to the interallied experts who assembled in| 1922 volume. Foreign sales fell off 37 per cent. 
Berlin in February, 1924, showed revenues of 5,274] Trade returns on iron and steel products were: 
millions of gold marks; general expenditures of the | Iexports, 1922, 2,204,605 metric tons; 1923, 1,380,061: . 
Reich, 5,274 millions, special expenditures for ex~} imports, 1922, 2,488,061 metric tons; 1923;, 1,926,494. 
yo ag ss ue ho of Versailles, 640 millions; Before the war the output of iron ore from’ Lor- 
Us milons. ‘ , raine and Luxemburg was 28,000,000 tons a year, 
Z wae Pig ta fy ade po ato ear, April 1, | ‘This was consumed ay the furnaces of those districts a 
rier hen pas : Da cok axpaniattures re - and the Saar, but 4,000,000 tons only going into the 
nilllion. 201d aka Tnhided. 4O\ cto ol ieeary, present Germany. Prussia, with 255 mines working 


revenue are 1,440 million gold marks from the sales | J; ,4922, Produced between 8 and 9 million’ tons 


of pig iron. sy 
weeie, tothicGovestaink aape on May 31, 1924,| The loss caused by the war to the coal mining 
including the floating debt, was 1,747 million gold | dustry of Germany is shown by this table: 
marks, of which 354.9 millions was a gold mark debt, SOURCES OF 1913. | 
1,357.4 millions a debt in rentenmarks, and 34.7 CoaL SUPPLY. Metric tons. 
millions a paper mark obligation. The total debt | The Ruhr........... 114,536,000 
had decreased 22 per cent. due to the repurchase | Upper Silesia........ 43,801,000 
during the fiscal year of 223.6 millions of Govern- | Lower Silesia...... .. 5,527,000 
ment securities. Saxony & L'w'rSaxony 5,968,000 


On June 30, 1924, the Reichsbank note circulation | -Aix-la-Chapelle...... 3,264,000 

Las ay on eo eet! es ae A tsar Saar Basin.......... 13,217,000 

oO e Rentenbank, exclusive of the ichsba: aine.... 1796, 

holdings, was 1,771.6 millions Secigaeteds wake iis a: a . 
ete ince Pe 190,109,000 130,332,000 


On Aug. 30, at the end of the first half of the fiscal Total 
year, revenues had reached 2,807 million gold marks Me 
- and expenditures 2,700.6 million gold marks; 229.8 Germany lost 75.4 per cent. of the Upper Silesia — 
millions of Government securities had been re-| Output to Poland in May, 1922. The Saar Basin © 
purchased and 103.4 millions paid on reparation is forfeited to France for fifteen years more;' the © 
account. Lorraine fields are absolutely lost to France, Aix-la~ 
The Marx Government accepted the Dawes report Chapelle is in the territory occupied by Belgium, and 
on April 11, 1924, as a “‘practical basis for the rapid | Germany can get its coal only at the discretion: of 
solutton of the geparation problem.” and declared | the Allied Powers. With the Ruhr cut off, her yearly 
“its willingness to collaborate in the execution of the | Output on the 1922 basis would be approximately 
experts’ plans.” The general election of the new 18,576,500 “metric tons against an estimated -con- | 
Reichstag of May 4 was practically a referendum | Sumption of 163,621,184 tonsin 1922.00 
on the Dawes report. The result compared with the oui ae Ale Bitrate! shied 
Sap eee year ones het eH Owe _______—'| unavailable for the. output of eoal in the Ruhr for 
1920. 1924. 1923, and without the Ruhr her output was ap- 
| | proximately 18,500,000 tons. The output of lignite 
PARTIES. Pop. Mem- Pop. Mem- ” : 


was 125,000,000 tons. 
Vote. bers. Vote. bers. 1 Ms 


pee UNEMPLOYMENT: = 

Communists. . . 441,995 2 3,746,671} 62 ; , 4 
: , : Unemployment was very low in 1922. No strikes — 
Soe. paso) etre at } 6,014,380) 100 3 se ie nope piace Saeeee, a railway’ strike at a 

x . 9’990" & the beginning 0: e year and a metal workers’ 
en aca ...| 2,220,334) 45 1,657,957, 28 strike i South Germany, both against an iner ; 
of hours. e number of unemployed receiving — 

a Enon) =| B840/830) - GE” 1)9,020,798) (65 | relict April. 13 1920, was 329,505 (male, 258,051; 
oles (Cath) | 1,171,722] 21 946,649 16 | female, 70,854); on April 1, 1921, the high mark, 

1 ies! 3'606'316| 62 | 2,640:484| 45 413,321 (male, 333,630; female, 79,691); on 


Forfeited foryrs. 


pe 


Soe ’ 1, 1922, 115,845 (male, 94,711; female, 31,13 
Bhtaess.. <- 218,884) 4 684,395| 10 1 
Guelphists...:1| 3193100] © 5 319,779] 5 
‘Nationalists | 3,736,778} 66 | 5,778,313| 95 
ationals af ', , 
Agric. League 4 574,280} 10 
tl. Freedom 
‘aselst). iia 1,924,553} 32 
erm. ialist’ ploy. 
(Fascist)... . 337,924) 4 « 
Others.... 2... 65,219| 0 842/405] 0 ee py ine pe 
Total... ::::125,829;947|' 466’ 129,388,588! .472 


The Nationalists forced the Cabinet out on May ectivel, 


26, but Chancellor Marx was able on June 3_to forma 
a new Cabinet including’ even Foreign Minister a 
- Stresemann ‘and: Minister of the Interior Jarres. BS 38.) At 
Inability to effect a compromise on the question of SAA ItOEbe 
admitting Nationalists on the right and Democrats 


' on the left to the Cabinet made it impossible to 
carry on, so the Reichstag was dissolved on Oct. 20 pe Rygieon aki : re 
and & new election called for Dec.'7. for the whole-of hat ‘th 
(See Index and Chronology for results.) 


Acco to the Treaty of Versailles, the strength | 
of the German Army after March 1, 1920, was 

reduced to seven divisions of infantry. and six divi- 
gions of cavalry, total strength, 100,000. Germany 
received sion from the Allies in January, 1921 

fo organize a “gecutiry police” (called. Schupo) of 
150,000 men. Conseription was forbidden and the 


ae 3 men enlist for a period of 12 years. ; 


a, Arcona and Thetis; three big and two small 
= Nae ts and a tender. In 1921 it was increased 


r , and six torpedo boats, whieh had been 
ane asa? The personnel is 135,' men. 


. 


The Bares who had “complete 
charge of the feeding, reported that. ae had fed as 
many as 1,040,000 ¢ lildren in one. The money 
A eed by Americans for this char! table work was 

about $5,000 
"The eight-hour day established | by the so-called 
demobilizadecres of Nov. 22 and 1, 1918, and 
March 18, 1919, lapsed_on Nov. i, “t923, and Baio 
replaced by a decree of Dec. 21, in force Jan. 1, 1924, 
exe re-established the eight-hour, put with many 
tions. Many industrial battles had been 
fought, fig. all were short and ended in the defeat 
pennant employees were put on a 


themselves felt. 


4 
mark, (itt have not been able to keep pace with i 
f 7 y for the Reich on the cost of living, 


Serie a 
skilled. 


population has fallen to 70 pounds from 139 in 1913. 
There was a deficiency in the supply of all foodstuffs. 
Pe, trades unions have made great strides since 
ie war. 


166; fa actory workers, 724,869; 


tues 645; 
447: builders, 
ar workers, 419,9 


employed by. public authorities, 2 
af trade, 141,091; tobacco workers, 130,863 


AGRICULTURE. 


textile workers, 


542,035; railway. men, 434,482; 


Meat consumption annually per Sera of the 


‘The twelve largest, with their average 
membership in 1922, were: Metal workers, 1,606,- 


farm workers, 626,160; transport ‘workers, 


944; miners, 417,218; workmen 
280, ae clothing 


nomenal growth “increased since 1895 ae a 
healthy and fair! By tt constant rate. German agricul- 
tural co-operatives are united in thirteen major 
associations, the most important of which is the — 
Federal Association of German Agmeiaes! Co- 
operatives, with a membership iene 
state and provincial associations ¢o: composed 

863 co-operatives with a turnover in 1921 a nat 


008: ne 00 marks. 

e German mercantile marine, which in 1914 
aan Toss tonnage of 5,238,937, has een making 
a steady recovery since the war. On |e 1924, 


it consisted of 1,306 ships of over 100. tons with a 
total of 2,614,271 gross pose Oe of these 1,129 ~~ 
steamers. In size beat over 20,000, ta 
each, 1 of 16,375, 9 between 40,000 and 6,000, 
33 between 7,500 and 10,000, and 86 baits 
and 7,500. The Hamburg -American vinen 
had in 1914 a fleet of 1 Pc Tsdn4 
tons, on Jan. 1, 1924 fad $0. of 35,779 tons; and the 
North German Lloyd which then had a fleet of 135 of 
wf, 996 erons tons Beans had 37 of 274,139 tons. 
essels entering German ports in oat Bumbered 
50.9 Qi7. of et 966, SS tonnage with freight; an 
7,097 ot, #2 202, AY tonnage in ballast. 
way gan eage of Germany totalled in 1922, 
34, 583, “Ot which 32,311 miles are zovernment owned. 
FOREIGN TRADB. 

The balance of trade, which had been in favor of 
Germany by 1,044,700 metric tons (but in value 
an export excess of 1,000,000,000%gold marks), 
in the last pre-war year, was 24,318,900 metric tons 
(estimated .at 2,230,400,000 gold marks) against 
her in 1922. The Shrinkage in exports was 70.7 
per cent. and in imports 37 per cent. 

The United States was Germany’s best customer 
in 1922: Textiles, $22,184,339; chemicals, including 
bats pee 305, 855: paper pulp 

297; furs and skins, $3,535, ae 
ake ‘453, nore the chief exports. Imports 

United States were: Wheat, 722,479 metric tons 
sche 9 oe pont, of the total); i bas 484 (89.8 pe cent. ¥f 


The areas under cultivation are still considerably 
‘less than in 1913. Production per acre decreased, 
due, it is believed, to a lessened use of fertilizers 


‘owing to the high prices. 


1913 figures); sheep, 5,566,242; goats, 
swine, 14,679,030 (7,855,377 below the 1913 figures). 
Acreage under cultivation for three years: 


a 


for reclaiming waste lands, estimated 

7,500,000 acres of cultivable land. 
Germany's agricultural co-operative societies had, 

on July 1 1923, Ke — ef 37,430, Fahad a 


membership of 4,652,125 farmers, 


The census for farm stock 
in 1922 showed an increase over 1920: Horses, 
3,650,804; cattle, 16, 316,725 (2,159,079 below the 
4,140,679; 


—S 
} The official returns for 1922 give the arable land 
as 55,169,073 acres; grass, meadow and pasture, 


to amount to 


Although agri- 
cultural po-oseration, ‘in Germany has hed no ‘phe. 


iitmtasting oils, 7 74 per cent.); 
copper, 107,762 (84.2 per “ oenta: and lead, 11, BOS 
(13.4 per cent. 

The Berliner ‘ageblatt gives these figures for the 
German foreign trade in 1923, calculated on a basis 
of gold marks. 


1923. 1924. er ee, 

2 BRS B Live animals........... 

3,653,000) | 3.623,000 | Food and drink. ;:..,.. 1.208, 708/000 gles 
576,000 | RAW Materials......... ene 8,878, 367,499,000 


Semi-manufactures..... 
Finished goods......... 
Gold and silver... :.... 


018: :670,000 
LB it: 
839, $65:000 


MOURA spoeak eco 6, 6,081,391 ,000 391 000: 6,079,154,000 154,000 


The value of the Soper for 1922 on a like basis 
19,119, 297; orchards, 122,212; vineyards, 225,468; 
ods'and forests, 31,769,686; all other, 11,335,639. | YTS 00G G00 ie 1a1 as and of ex norte 3 970,000,000 
The total number of’ farms or agricultural inclos- | 55’Compared with 10 §,200,00 x 0,000 tn aig Sea 
res of all kinds was 5,068,597, with a total area of | Ss7mber (were: 
SUB ONY, Gta, BONE mueranS OF, tno, NEE | repore Uae, 8808. F01 Las, 468 aie LS ae 
te exouedin ng te. nyhese farms gave employment | “Trade ‘with the United ‘States wast - 

The harvest results in metric tons for the last two Imports, WOQOLSE |. vents lactam ieng: oy atateceiee . $381, 869,349 
--yeurs compared with the last pre-war year for the 192 ] IeBd's, icuererste vated be cisareyere 350,495, 69 
Present territory” were: S UMRRRBL Loi 203,152,434 

Gus TOR] TORR AWTS | manors, TORRE 20.773 i 

(saci icereemnmaa gars wig w het Bs (8 abet) 2 Bec UBB 07 
ares ms (1998-94 tee hyper oe ep 146,816, Oe? 
iotae’ GREECE, REPUBLIC OF 
Beg ae THE HELLENIC STATE. 

ARBA, 41,933 square miles—Old P ’ 

44,033,400 | AREA: #283 fanate, miles Git: Grpene. 012). 

Sena Belkan wars—Macedonia, piris, and the Aegean 
8 ean 400 Islands—16,919 square miles. , 

25,854,800 POPULATION, Rent of 1920, 5,447, ae elie te 

Ped SONOS GUC CURIONI iy Nek le OS oad Old. Greece, 00,164; ey errito 

The urgent need for raising Germany’s total donia, 1,144, 3i0; Epirus, 276; 
agricultural yield, thereby decreasing its import other Aegean Islands, ei8, i Bane s Oe 
requirements, bas given prominence to a movement | CAPITAL, Athens; population, 1920, rece te 


other Cities, Salonica, 170,195; Piraeus, 133,482 
Patras, 52,133; and A ae ot amore than 
10,000 population. 


Governor of the Siate (temporary), Admiral Koun- 
douriotis (formerly regent). 


Premier, M. Sophoulis (Marine), July 24, 1924. 


United States Minister, Irwin Boyle Laughlin. 
. United States Consul General, at Athens, Will L. 
Lowrie. Consuls, at Patras, Alfred W. Donegan; 
at Salonica, Leland B. Morris. 
Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. On the northwest lies Albania, 
on the north Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and on the 
northeast Turkey. It is about the size.of the State. 
of Ohio. The Indus Mountains, with many spurs, 
a continuation of the Balkans, runs through the 
country from north to south. Gulfs and bays are 
many, the Gulf of Corinth, connected. by an eighteen- 
mile canal with the Gulf of. Aegina, practically 
cuts off the Peioponnesus from . Attica and the 
northern part of the country. ‘ : ~ 
In 1922 Greece consis of continental Greece 
and Peloponnesus, the island of Euboea, the Cy- 
clades in the Aegean Sea (about 220,in number), 
the Sporades in the Aegean, and the islands in the 
Ionian Sea (Corfu, Zante, and others). ‘The area 
was 25,014 square miles and the population of*this 
territory in 1920 was 2,800,164. The Balkan wars 

(with Turkey, Oct. 17, 1912 to May 30, 1913, and 

with Bulg: , June 30, to Aug. 10, 1913), added 

16,919 square miles to her territory- and 2,646,913 

people, .making the total area-.of Greece 41,933 

arb miles’ and the total population. 5,447,077. 

This new territory consisted of Macedonia (pop., 

1920, 1,144,310); Epirus (213,276); the Aegean 
Islands—Crete (345,149); Mytilene (146,852); Samos 
(65,756); and Chios (61,873). 

As a result of the great war under the ill-fated 
and never ratified Treaty of Sevres, 1920, Greece 
obtained Western and Eastern * 
stretched along the northwestern shore of the 
Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora as far as the 
Bosporus, Turkey being expelled from all except 
Constantinople and a triangular district, thirty by 
forty miles, about it. The Straits were placed 
under Allied control, the European shoré to be 
under Greek sovereignty, but a neutral zone being 
established nine miles inland. 

Part of the west ccast of Asia Minor, of which 
Smyrna was the chief city and port, was also given 
by the treaty to Greece for administration, though 
under Turkish sovereignty. Greece also received 
the whole coastline of the Aegean Sea and the land 
back to the crest of the Rhodopian Mountains on 
the Bulgarian frontier. 

As a result of the defeat of the Greek Army. by 
Mustapha Kemal in September, 1922, Greece was 
driven out of Asia Minor and Thrace, This was 
confirmed by. the Treaty of Lausanne which gave 
back to Turkey Eastern Thrace and Adrianople as 
far as the Maritza River from Adrianople to Enos 
on the Aegean. The Greek inhabitants were driven 
out: of Turkey and for five months in 1922-23 the 
American Red Cross alone cared for 868,000 refu- 

the Near East Relief for thousands of 
others. 


The Dodecanese Islands, off the Asia Minor coast, 
(population, 100,187 in 1917), bad been seized by 
Teaty Curing her war with key over Tripoli in 
1913, though then claimed by Greece, whose claim 
Was. recognized by the pow Italy has spent 
much money in developing the port of Rhodes. . 

{mbros Tenedos, which commanded the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, had: been occupied by 
Great Britain during. the Gallipoli campaign and 
had been ceded to Greece, but these were turned 
over to Turkey on Sept. 21, 1923, under. the pro- 
visions of-the Treaty of Lausanne: 

. Greece, by treaty, 1923, formally ceded for fifty 
ears to. Jugo-Serbia a free zone in the magnificent 
hasnor of Salonica thus giving the Serbs an outlet 
to the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. 

Bulgaria was b eement in June, 1924, allowed 
a commercial outlet to the Aegean in the port of 
Kavala, joined to her frontier by a narrow corridor 
under the supervision of the League of Nations. 

‘Following the Smyrna debacle a military revolu- 
tion headed by Col. Plastiras forced: out the.Tri- 
antafyllakos Ministry and compelled the abdication 
of King Constantine on, Sept. 27, 1922. The new 
Ministry, headed by M. okidas, arrested tle 
former Premiers, Gounaris, Stratos and Protopapaka- 


kis, and the. Ministers Baltazzis and Theotokis and 
Gen. sresieneetis and tried them for high treason. 
In December, 1922, the six were given-the death 


execution cai 


= 


sentence. 


er. 
. The 


| out of Athens. 


which 


- & world-wide -b 


*t wert Lar if i 
sensation. One cf the six died of heart disease on 
the journey to the place of execution two miles — 
Gounaris was taken from a hospital — 
om a stretcher and was given injections of strychnine © 
to brace him for the ordeal. The four living, whose 
pluck was remarkable, the one. half alive and the 
dead man propped up with them, were hned up 
against a wall and shot. Their bodies were thrown 
in a heap and hours afterward their relatives were — 
notified to take them unless. they wished them 
to:be, thrown in a pauper’s grave. Prince Andrew, 
brother of King Constantine, was tried later for 
treason, degraded from his rank, stripped of his’ 
honors and sent into exile. King Constantine died 
oc hg heart disease in Palermo, Sicily, on Jan. 

7) 23. : % 

The work of marking the frontier between Al- — 
bania and Greece by a commission, in progress for — 
months, was nearly finished on Aug. 27, 1923, when 
the five Italian members of the commission, ap- — 
pointed ‘by the Council of Ambassadors, were — 
assassinated while motoring along a lonely road on 
the frontier. ee? 

Italy. immediately. demanded a formal apology 
from the Greek Government, an indemnity of 50. 

,000 lire, and full honors by the Greek fleet 
the Italian fleet in Piraeus. Greece, on August 30, 
declined to accede to all {he terms of the ultimatum, 
asserting that it had not been proved that the 
crime had been committed by, Greek citizens, an 
asked that the matter be referred to the League 
of Nations. The Italian fleet bombarded the island 
of.Corfu. on August 31, killing or wounding 65 
Greek. civilians, and occupied the city. On th 
next day Italy seized several other Greek islands: ; 
andthe Council of the League of Nations, on the — 
request of the Greek Government, decided to take _ 
up the dispute. The -Italian Government — 
nounced that the controversy concerned the honor 
of Italy alone and, therefore, could not be settked 
by the League: ; Ah oy 

- ‘The League referred ‘the matter to the, Council 
of Ambassadors, and:on September 7 it was an- 
nounced from Paris that the Council had presented — 
terms satisfactory to both the Italian and Greek 
Governments. ‘The - settlement provided for a - 
Committee of Inquiry into th ) 


ae 
ie assassination of 
the Italian. Commission; a Japanese to head the 
committee, which includes representatives of Great 
Britain, France and Italy. The Council recom- 
mended also: yn gate te 
Full memorial services in honor of the murdered — 

commission in the presence of the Greek Gove 


ment. ; = Mae SN 
A deposit of 50,000,000 lire by Greece in a Swiss 
bank as a guaranty, with the amount of indemnity — 
left to the International Court of Justice. . = 
“A salute to the Italian fleet by the Greek fleet. 
These conditions were all fulfilled in due course — 
and Italy evacuated Corfu on September 27. The — 
deposit was declared forfeited and paid to Italy — 
September 29. rage 5 
The National Assembly, elected Dec. 16, 192 
was strongly anti-royalist and on Dec. 17 the pr 
visional government which had _ compelled wee ‘ 
Constantine to abdicate compelled his son oe 
successor King George II. with his wife Queen 
Elizabeth, daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen 
Marie ‘of Roumania, to quit the country while the — 
National Assembly considered the abolition of the — 
monarchy. A ral Koundouriotis assumed the 


‘ 


the. reins. 
National Assembly, on March 25, 1924, voted the 
overthrow. of the: monarchy. and the establishment 
ofa republic, which was indorsed on April 13, by — 
a big majority ina Picnlecise the for to 325,322. 
against. The republic was proclaimed May 1, the — 
Regent becoming Temporary Governor of State 
until a Senate could be formed and a President 


chosen. - 

The authentic: history of Greece begins in. 776 
B.C. and it obtained its greatest glory and power 
in -the:fifth century B. C, It became a_ province 
of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456. ‘Greece won its war of independence in 
1821-29 and became a kingdom under the guarantee 
of Great Britain, France and nee Ppt Bc 

‘Greece pro is chiefly agi ural, le 
manufacturing gi Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 12,350,000 of. the total of 16,074,000 acres 
aré covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The, forests have been seriously destroyed, but 

rts are making to reforest. About 1,300,000 
short. tons of crops were taken in 1920 from 3,000,000 % 
acres, of which wheat was the chief crop, at 504,478 

18 from 1,089,087 acres. Currants are largely 
ona: ted, 130,092. tons were produced in 1919 and 
125;194 tons in 1920. Also barley, oats, corn, to- 
acco, cotton and wine are produced. Olives 


pout 717,000 acres, and 1 figs, 
caiginae on al road. Batty a husis 4 


_ is being 
ite 000 
“nickel, 
pastes. M held 
castes. any are hel 
system of peonage. The army numbers 6,200, 
8,000 spindl wit . tel Est eet Cabrs ruled the ¢o SORRY, 
ie 10,875 persons. working 16. spindles. anue! rada Cabrera 
21 1,983, mostly state | dictator for 22 years. He was turned out in Apri 
one polieduarin 359) yes ' ! 1920, by a reronica which pub Carlos He 
The merchant marine in 1923 had 419 steamers | the President’s chair. The ee was over! hrown 
of 736,700 tonnage. . In 1922, 19,738 steamers of | by a coup d'etat Dec. 6, 1921, and Gen. Orellana 
"11,749,230 tons entered Grecian ports, and in 1920| made Provisional President, betas inaugurated for 
“ 2 968 steamers and 2,502 sailing ships passed through | a six-year term, March, 1923. 
he canal across the ‘Isthmus of Corinth (four miles Guatemala is a member of the League of Nations. 


Guatemala is on a silyer basis; the peso is 25 
tong) Greek Orthodox Church claims the great ammes in weight, .900 fine. Its value ¥: os there- 
' majority of the people, that being the state religion. 


be 


‘ore, according to the price of silver. silver is 
Instruction between ages of 6 and 12 is compul- | in circulation. Nominally, silver peso= 50. 7 cents. 


f sory, but the law is not well enforced in rural regions. | ¥mports, 1921............+---- tay Ae $13,616,438 
Bey Phe unit of the currency is the drachma, its gold Le $099,750. (bv ihe $ 660 
par being 19.3 cents, Exchange, Oct. 15, 1924, was ‘ BOB. Aste hehe dud ese ees ek 840,781 

_ 1.74 cents Wexpawte TOS E ses aia stele Deine = ele 2,140,826 
Greece's foreign trade for two years was: 1938 Jo nok USE eS oan 1,646,415 

5 imports, 192052 2... eke ee ; dgaehine 2,131,038,321 She Ys See Seas oc mip Ga 14,725,531 

Gg NI re eo 1,725,604,8 Budget, 1024-25 —iteceints PA rarer ee "71481.5 00 

TSS a Se am “ eee tiziels Debt—Jan. 1, 1923. hh ptt Slt gold $1'308,001 

ie PeXPONES, LOQO8 2. ds ce ee ote as »112, [) an. nternal...... ce) : , 

me; ie MAM OOSE othe ed ielag «cs ae fs 947,728,503 os 167,424,590 

ty ah Ey Fe Or, ree eas “+ 2,485/080,174 FExtornale: tien). wikis tan ld $9, 542) 815 


The budget for 1923-24 was: Revenue, 3,941,- 
tot, 501 drachmas; expenditures, _ 6,594,002,017 
drachmas; deficit, 2,652,807,516 ee, 
~The external debt in ‘January, 1923, was 7,912,- 


0 24. 179, 
‘ wertrade with th the United States was: Exports, 1920- 21. 14,257,218 
y Imports, WORE C Ue rake ae . .$37,804,642 1921-22... 8,984,281 
a POT Pe a Vath cdieins bi we ayy e 11,066,880 st 1922-23. ... _ 11, 1264, "230 
he SEE Ee Ed HH % 1923-24. 260,816 


663,9 
RAAT SN rks pier ae 6: HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 
533. BS ie a San AREA, 11,072 square miles, 
Fad aaa AER aay ae 826,216 | POPULATION. estimated, Jan. 1, 1923, 3,045,000. 


CAPITAL, Port-au-Prinee, pop. (estd.), 125,000. 
” quatemara, REPUBLIC OF President, Louis Borno, 1922-26, assumed office, 
RBA, 48,290 square miles. 7 


May 15, 1922 
\PULATION, census of October, 1921, 2,119,165. | Premier, Camille Leon (Foreign). 
-OAPITAL, ‘Guatemala, pop., census 1921, 115,938, 


art Cine Aecnoaed eo A akon Financial Adviser, John S. Hord. 
was comple ie) earthqu 
uid, “Jan. 3, and 4, ONT. and T rebuilding = has been slow. Me tsiaie 1a°the Untied States, Leon Pajean: 


Consuls General, at_ New York, Leonce Bornat; at 
ne President, Gen. Jose Maria Orellana, 1922-28. Chicago, Pmile Marcelin. Done, at Boston, 
Premier, Sr, Roberto Lowenthal (Foreign). New Orleans, and Mobile 
Mi ister to the United States, Sr. Don Francisco | United States Minister, Arthur Bailly-Blanchard. 

anchez Latour, United States Consul, at Port-au-Prince, Maurice P. 

, Consula General in the United States, at New York, Dunlap; at Cape Haitien, Winthrop R. Scott. 
) Bidar Aguirre Welosay ez; at Jersey City, Virgilio Haiti occupies the western portion of the Island of 
iguez Beteta; at Chicago, Julio J. Brower; at San Domingo, the second largest of the Greater 

Sashes William A Mossman; at New Orleans, J, J ¥ 

Dolores Mayorga, at San Franeisco, Alfredo Skin- | Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west and Porto 
ner Klee. Consulates, at Mobile, Los Angeles, | Rico on the east. The boundary which separates it 
alae: weola, Kansas | City Louisville, Baltimore, | from the Dominican Republic to the east is 193 miles 
, Guitport, St. “4 crn hiladelphia, Providence, | jong. The island is the most fertile of the West 
Fh, Galveston, and Seattle. Indies. The mountains are covered with rich forest 


Untied Sites Minister, arthur H. Gelesler,*_ and can be cultivated to the top, Prospecting indi- 
United States Consul, at Guatemala, Philip Holland, cates great mineral wealth, Blin mpeatie ered: 


Guatemala, the northern state of Central America, | Stock raising is neglected. Coffee % oy pet im- 
Das Mexico fop its neighbor on the north and west, | portant crop ang the production of joaw sugar, 
"British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salvador | ©9¢oa and cotton is inoreasing: | Tt is neatly the size 
‘on the east and south and the Pacific on the south- | Of Massachusetts and | SEPUINHGT Gaal Wecsaes, he 
west. A range of mountains containing many 0 


rest. mostly mulattos joended any the former 
. ,voleanie peaks runs from northwest to southeast Eronck settlers. . There are about 3,000 white for- 
‘ near ae Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 


‘ ers. The Roman Be ea ‘rel on ail 
i onthe fertile and the most densely settled wat aaa Bue Provalls. 


cation is nominal ulsory, but the syetem is 
republic. It is about the size of Louisiana. | poor and v lax, rench ig the language of the 
= @ broad eastern slope is sparsely settled and its dountey Ty. bahl : 
chief com ch gee importance is the production of ty discovered by Columbus in 1492, and a 
 Dananas and timber and chicle ( | in the Peten } French ‘colony from 1 Lg attained its independence 
district, Coffee and sugar are the crops. Stock | in 1803 EL the youve lution headed by Toussaint 
raising is an important industry. Though rich in | l'Ouverture in 1 S beer 
ae a Sehed little is mined owing lack of 
port. eh neg machinery, et¢,, ‘and food- 
- Btutte are we chief imports. 
he Uni States took 75 per oent, of the ex- 
~ ports in 198" Chief upg 659, oui quintals of coffee, 
_ valued 4 ri 199,1 508: 143 quintais of sugar 
valued a 11030 63 Ao: and’ 4.382077 bunches “of 
pavanas Taina at $1,468,125. 
Guatemala has about 468 miles of railroads, pri- 
yptaly owned but subsidized by the Government. 
roads are few. In 1923 there entered her 
ports 699 ships of 1,502,077 tonnage. 
Guatemala has a Constitution proclaimed in 
December, 1879, moditied on four occasions, that now 
previe for universal suffrage, a President elected 


pouicel dette a pee and. bien ned, From 19} 
915 there were seven ra ae the last, ee 
Sam, assumed office March 4, , took in 
the French Legation, July a6 1915, Fhe 200 politi- 
cal prisoners were massacred ‘in jail, and at the { fun- 
eral of the victims he himeott was dragged out and 
killed. Two hours later a United States 
rived at Port-au-Prince an nd landed pt United 
ae forces occupied the country and restored 
order 

Sudre -Dartiguenave was elected President on 
Aug. 12, 1915, by the National Assembly, which in 
Novem ratified a treaty with the United States 
(which ratified it Feb. 28, 1916 eer & politi- 
cal and fiscal protectorate by th od ht 


. 


for six years, a National Assembly, elected for four - Haiti for a period of 20 years. “rhe treaty rovides 


‘west by Guatemala. The latter boundary is now 


Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. __ 
The chief export is bananas, grown on the. oraii = 
bean ‘coast, 12,520,000 bunches being exported in __ 
1923; exports of cocoanuts in 1922 being 8)360,720. 
Cattle and hides are also exported.. Transport is 
stabul > and engineers | very backward but is being improved. The.country _ 
~ SN gee i tation. Haiti | has 556 miles of railroads, laid mostly to provide for 
een crease the public debt. without con- | the fruit trade. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians 
= on Ev oa er aca The United States un- | with an admixture of Spanish blood. ¥ rads 
itervene when necessary for the preser-| The country is governed under a Constitution, 


vation of Haitian independence and the. mainte- 
< adopted Sept. 2, 1904, which provi ) 
nance of a stable and effective government. The | election by the people of a Prato in pager ts = 


rm 2, 
Me a Se ee tg mbes mia men apn term, and a Chamber of Deputies of 42. members. 
30,000. Fleet pan satis, of toni have heen chosen for four-years. The President appoints a 
Sunt andes raltio ig ary PortauPrince to Cape | Cabinet of five Ministers. Education is free and 
nition 169 ca tin ty Shore ontored a4 compulsory. The Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
porte 266-chips with tonnage of 513,73. 0 > |e eee ge ee eee Oe ae 
ee Constitution of 1918 provides for a Senate of | regular’ army and. 43,577 in the finst thee ot ine 
15 mae = ‘or 6 years, and a Chamber of Deputies | reserve. Of the export and import trade 95 per cent. 
of about 40 members for 2 years, all elected by popu- | is with the United States. a 
lar vote, and a President elected for 4 years by the | ‘The five Central American, republics proclaim ne 
bes ney een Stn thee, Sete ma: Gove Tatar their independence as a confederation, July 1, 1823, 
the treaty officials andthe be en This confederation soon broke down but renewed 
beef ie gpa pin a ie ete ie ay aa ere efforts were made again and again to re-establish it. 
eo ‘the United $ in 1931 to = ee ion | The last attempt was made on Sept..15, 1921, when _ 
Aang 3 — 1922, Haiti ten My $16. Honduras, Guatemala and Salvador signed the Cou- — 
00-000 inch a aonear loain-News¥ ork, bel *~ | stitution of the Federation of Central America. 
See oot the $40,000,000 loan provided for in the ae This was to come into effect on Feb. ‘1, 1922, but 
tocol between Haiti and the United States, con- emaneed pone een fe) Harers ste ae : 


eluded Oct. 3, 1919. It is secured by the customs y gees bes 
Snd internal yevenues. ‘The average annual income | ___ 12 1907 representatives of the five Central Ameri- 
of Haiti for the past six years has been $4,776,448, | C20 states, Mexico and the United States met in 
and the revenue for 1921-22 was-$5,028,362. The | Washington and ‘agreed to adjust any differences: 
budget for 1922-23° provided for expenditures of | that, might arise ina Central American Court of — 
$5,493,893. ‘ Justice, which tribunal. was later set up. at Cartago, 
The public debt on July 31,1923, was $19,329,808 | Costa Rica, composed of five Judges, one from each — 
in 1923 was 10,967 tons; coffee state. On Aug..20, 1922, on board the U. S. 5. 


a production ; ? 
50,000,000 pounds; and cotton valued at $2,000,000. | Tacoma, in neutral waters of.the. Gulf of Fonseca, 
Haiti is a member of the League 01 Nations. 


ublic works and. 


the Presidents. of Honduras, Nicaragua/and Salva- 
dor signed a treaty. renewing the treaty of 1907 — 


Par of exchange, gourde.............. 20 cents | ond extending its sco J 
s pe especially to make i : 
Imports, He aia ded iene he hie pepe tet sible the fomenting of revanutions from the fem 
Tixporte, WW2U 62 tte ce “+ °4°953'570 tories of neighboring states. The Presidents of 
“ "RE heh we soa 19;7i2,210-4 GUsemBla: and Cee ee een ea oe 
‘Trade with the United States was [tha Be eee ee Gluntertala veclitice: akan 
Imports, 1920-21........-- I ae cabana green iad pied ree 
e 1921-22.. - 8,562,823 
ieee ee ; 
: : + or at the. polls or by Congressional action. Presid The 
Exports, ae : wre geces sete Guiterrez, whose term then expired, announced teat 
“ TIS OG ce oe re 77445966 | BE Would hold on as Dictator until a new election — 
LeTP GIS SEL es A. totth yp 4eotgng |. Was held. A triangular civil war broke out at once — 
Kae yk hag aa cad with much bloodshed and destruction of property. 
HEJAZ, KINGDOM OF THE Gen. Caries captured Tegucigalpa and U.S. Marines 
; were sent there to protect American lives and pro- 
(See under Arabia.) perty. ‘ 
y HOLLAND ‘At the instauce of the United States, a conference — 
{See Netherlands, the.) ot the Central Ger gage epee as Pe eee 
n a treaty signed on boa eU. 8.5. waukee, 
HONDURAS, REPUBLIC OF Amapala, May 3, in the presence of Sumner. Welles, 4 
ARBFA, 46,332 square miles. ‘ , personal representative of President Coolidge, by the 
POPULATION, census of Jan. 1, 1923, 673,408. three warring factions and delegates from Salvador. a 


CAPITAL, Tégucigalpa, pop., 1921, 38,950. © Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, whereby 
President, (Provisional), Gen. Vincente Tosta, May Gen. Vincente Tosta was made Provisional President 
i eee crttsas Be wich sl partie agreed to Be bound. 
Premier, Sr. Don Jose Angel Zuniga Huete (Interior | {Tn caty was to be. accorded and the signatories 
' guaranteed the execution of the treaty. = 

Honduras is a member of the League of Nations. 
Honduras is on a silver basis. The peso no ¥ 


ally 
is'equal to 50.7 cents, but fluctuates with the value s 


St. Louis, .Rafael .Martinez (in charge); at’ San 
ar 


Francisco, Armando, Lopez, Ulloa; at Chitago, | of silver. . f 
Enrique Trinidad Rondales. Consuls, at Mobile, | Imports, 1921.......++0e eee en eee eee . $16,722,700 
Benj. Urbizo Vega; at Los Angeles, Manuel OR OO Scie. AP cc 12,804,259 
Rodriguez. Consulates, also at Jacksonville, Tampa, | Exports, 1921..--. +6) --s errs eercenre 5,428,587 
Kansas City, Galveston, and San Antonio. T9024 boy kee tee ee 6) vo 
United States Minister, Franklin E. Morales. Budget, 1923—Receipts.....-....-+--- 
United States Consuls, at Tegucigalpa, Robert L. Expenditures.......-++- 4,072,716 
"Keiser; at Ceiba, George P. Waller; at Puerto | Debt, 1922—Internal, silver.......... +01 85077,000" 1 
Cortez, George P. Shaw. - Bxternal, HECLUNE:, «\. mss <i 28,651,411 
‘Honduras is an agricultural -and cattle raising Trade with the United States was: ’ 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by | Imports, eRe we naccscereesertnees sere a 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara-| 9997937212200 01.1111 112. 10,848,706 


gua, on the south and west by Salvador and on the 


being determined by 2,scientific party administered 
by the American Geographical Society. | The coast 
line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, the chief 
ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Ccrtez, Omon, 
Roatai and La Ceiba. On the Pacific she it has a 
coast line of 40. miles on the Gult of Fonseca, with a 
rt, Amapala, on Tiger Island, three hours by motor: 
boat from San: Lorenzo on the mainland, conner 
with the capital, 82 miles by 2, good’ automobile 


5, ‘2 
4,716,436 
“HUNGARY, KINCDOM OF 
ARBA, estimated, 35,911 Bqraee miles. (Some 

poundaries to be determined.) f 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 7,945,878. 


CAPITAL, Budapest, census of 1921, population, 
“1,184,616; other cities, Szeged, 109,896; Debreczen, 


{ 
f % 


oad. .The country is mountainous,’ very. fertile,: 
though: ctatly, uncultivated, and covered Vath rio ~ 103,228; -Kecskemet, 72,768; and ‘eight others 
forests. Itis nearly as large as Pennsylvania. = = from 40,000 to 60.000. ‘ 


4 


632 


Regent, Admiral Nicholas yon Horthy, born 1867; | 


elected March 1, 1920. 

Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen (April 14, 1921). 
Minister to the United States, Count Laszlo Szechenyi. 
Consul General, at New York, Charles Winter. 

Consuls, at Chicago, J. Stephen Shefbeck; at 

Cleveland, Alexander Reutter de Kaltenbrunn; 

at Pittsburgh, Louis ploy. 
Commissioner General of the League of Nattons, Jere- 

miah Smith jr. of Boston, Mass. 
United States Minister, Theodore Brentano, 
United States Consul General, at Budapest, George 

Horton. 

Hungary for a thousand years has been the abode 
of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom forming an 
integral part. of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
becoming an independent republic after the war, 
it was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the 

“Trianon, June 4, 1920, losing Transylvania to Rou- 
mania, Croatia and Slavonia to J ugo-Slavia, Pre-war 
it had 25,000,000 population on 125,608 square miles 
of territory, or about the size of the States of Ohio, 

and Tennessee; now it is slightly smaller 

Hungary lost 68 per cent. of its 


between 11.5 and 115 acres to be 176,930; of those 
between 115 and 1,150 acres to be 9,264; and over 


snompoy ment (15,000 on Jan. 1, 1924) was acute 
only in the iron and steel works, which employ 
44,200 hands. 

There were 5,327 miles of railroads in 1923, of 
which 1,877 were state owned. Hungary now has no 
seaport. She has 687 miles of navigable rivers. 

Hungary's financial position was most desperate 
in 1923. The budget deficit for 1921-22 was 6.5 
billion paper crowns, and for 1922-23, 40.6 billion 
paper crowns. The exchange value of the paper 
crown fell from 13,000 to the pound sterling on Jan. 
1, 1923, to 140,000 on July 1,1923, where it remained 
steady until December, when it was further unsettled 
by fear of no relief from the League of Nations, and 
reached 260,000 in February. The deficit for 1993-24 
threatened to reach 600 billions of paper crowns by 
July, 1924. Taxation of every possible sort had been 
tried in hope of securing adequate revenue but failed 
as the currency depreciated. The emission of paper 
currency reached 1,084 5 billions of crowns by Jan. 
Lt O24. The national debt in July, 1923, converted 
into dollars, was about $163,800,000, Efforts to make 
a Joan were coldly received. F 

spebaldened by the success of Austria in rehabilita- 
Von, yaRary eps es also to the League of Nations. 

* In September , her case was again presented to 
the Reparation Commission in Paris, which, after 
careful investigation, recommended, Oct. 17, that 
the mepgrarion liens should be raised and that the 
financial committee of the League of Nations should 
examine and report on the question of financial and 
other contro] in case a loan were granted. Late in 
December the League of Nations offered Hungary 
a loan of 250,000,000 gold crowns (about $50,000,000), 
but holding Hungary to the payment of, in addition to 
the interest, an average annual amount not exceeding 
10,000,000 gold crowns (about $2,000,000) for repara- 
tions for 20 years, but with no definite prospects that 
these instalments would represent the final sum 
demanded by those states entitled to receive repara- 
tions. The Hungarian Government, on Jan. 28; 
1924, accepted the B ery ~aproctar. also to the 
eR Reet ot om gs = fe P 

nances. S post, first offere: and declined b: 
W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal peer Med 


public, King Charles abdicating Nov.- 13. 
days later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional Presideat.. Disorder 
followed; a Bolshevik government with Bela Kun 
dominant was set up March 22, 1919, but was 
swept away with assistance of the Roumanian 
army. 
on Aug. 7, 1919. Elections, with manhood suffrage, 
were held in January and February, 1920, a bloc 
of parties of the Right succeeding to control of a 
Provisional 
Regent officially styled ‘‘Protector of the Magyar 

On March 23,1920. a Government order . 
declared Hungary a monarchy. 
attempts of the late King-Emperor Charles to 
regain the throne in 1921 failed dismally. 


Republic.” 


supervisor of her 


ee oe i tr Pw, Bre aw Oe 


Foreign Countries—H ungary; Iceland. 


bank boa: 
Boston, Mass., who took up his duties at Budapest 
about May 1 

co-operation. He found, he said 
fundamentally sound and the stabilization of the 
currency and balancing of the purges should place it 
on a permanently sound basis.”” gid economy was 
instituted and ihe tariff revised. A new bank of 
issue, the Hungarian National Bank, with a capital 
of 20,000,000 gold crowns, began business June 2; 
five-sixths of its shares being taken abroad, of which 
the National City Bank took 6.669,791 gold crowns. 
The President is Counclilor Popovic. 

The $50,000,000 upyeor 744% per cent. loan was 
floated successfully in July without being guaranteed 
by the external governments as the Austrian was. 
Great Britain's share was £7,900,000, and the 
American, $7,500,000. The revenues assigned to its 
service are the customs, the tobacco and salt monop- 
olies and the sugar tax. bi 

Hungary completed the funding of her debt to the 
United States for relief supplies furnished just after 
the armistice by delivering to the Treasury on May 
29, bonds for $1,939,000, which are to run 62 years. 

Hungary’s national wealth is estimated at 15,676,- 
000,000 gold crowns ($3,135,200,000) and her national 


income at 2,752,000,000 gold crowns ($550,400,000), 
two-thirds of which is from agriculture. 


On the breakup of the Dual Empire, Oct. 31, 
1918, a revolution began the movement for a 
ree 


A national goyernment was re-established 


National Assembly which elected a 
However, two 


Freedom of religion is a fundamental tenet. of 


the new state, with equality between the many 
divergent sects. 
students, in 1922. 


Four state universities had 9,719 
J Education is compulsory for 
children from 6 to 12 and illiteracy is decreasing. 


The national army under the treaty is limited to 


35,000 men and officers, all volunteers; other forces 
numbering 31,500 being police, gendarmerie and 
customs guards. Hungary has no air force and no 
navy. 

Hungary became a member ofthe League of 
Nations in September, 1922. 

The crown is the unit of currency, gold_ par of 
exchange being 20.26 cents (exchange Oct. 15, 1924, 
being .0013 cents). ‘ 

Foreign trade was: 


Imports, 1922.......6-..5-- gold crowns, 548,000,000 
© BLE 2 Se 9 et vi a 579,000,000 
Exporta, 1922. 2. ).\o. 00s 4 + 34,000,000 
me 1983 0 SA eel a ‘* 497,000,000 


Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1920-21 
1921-22 


MO". / 192228. ; 
«1923-24 


ICELAND, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 39,709 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 94,690. 
CAPITAL, Reykiavik; population, 17,679, 
King, Christian X. (See Denmark). 


President of the Council, Siggudur Pemers 9 wustice 


and Heclesiastieal Affairs), Mareh 15, 19: 

Iceland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
is of volcanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
springs. It is treeless. Agriéulture engages 43,411 
of the people, who produce hay, potatoes and turnips 
mos eee animals number 651,000, in- 
cluding i sheep (census of 1918) and h 
five-sixths of the exports. “The flahseigs Sthut is 
1920 was valued at 32,670,000 kroner. Imports 
include all necessaries. ‘There are no railways, but 
320 miles of roads. In 1917, 178 vessels with ton- 
nage of 61,432 entered the ports. Its mercantile 
meine suuers a Pearls eyes tone, 

was an independent re c 
1263, when it joined with pee Mae tee tome 
under Danish rule in 1381. When Norway sep- 
arated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 


"under Denmark. In 1918 D 


8 Denmark acknowledged 
te, united with Deak 
King, © 


‘Iceland as a sovereign 
° ‘ ‘hristian X., was also 


cel; 
; in that the Dan 
a to be ‘King ‘of Iceland. Its permanent neutrality | 


was guaranteed. Provisionally until 1940 Denmark 
lias charge of its foreign affairs, and a joint committee 
of six reviews bills of importance to both states. 
Iceland evolved strange social customs and 
traditions; is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately to absolute justice of the sterner sort, and in 
its constitutional monarchy to have developed an 
excellent pot age 
The <Althing (Parliament). is composed of an 


_ Upper House of 14 and a Lower House of 28.. Men 


and women over 25 enjoy the suffrage. 
_ Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American main- 
land, or Pe a colony called Vinland, probably at 
New Bedford, Mass. 
The unit of currency is the krona—$0.268 at 
par of exchange. 


Budget, 1924—Revenue...........-- kr. 8,162,400 
Expenditures .........Kr. 8,340,673 

Debt, 1923—Foreign......-.-..... ,- kr. 10,658,312 
WRECHIAN «aye oan oe kr. 5,106,700 

FM Ports, TOO Pe oe. ele wea Syne kr, 62,565,532 
psy ane Oh GN ee ee kr. 75,013,584 
Trade of Iceland and the Faroe Islands (Danish), 


(British), with the United States was: 


Imports,.1920-21. 2. -n4- eee ee ee ee eee $619,149 
ait 58 C2 IRB T a Fe oe = Dw ee = soe 371,88) 

5 OSes eae pci k Bot chins eens so 0a 216,536 

ie CB ee ees 104,539 
Exports, 1920-21...........- ee pr ee 107,37 

be POZINZD SE ad bek vse Sone nods ees 165,335 

bg Is tk cele Sas 2 ale aah os eee 186,543 

= BOSC Sao hs 5 Pate ee eae 27,616 

IRAQ, KINCDOM OF THE 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


(British Mandate.) 


ARBA, 143,250 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,849,282; divided, 
Sunni Mohammedans, 1,146,685; Shi'ah Mo- 
hammedans, 1,494,015; Jews, 87,488; Christians, 
78,792; of other religions, 43,302. 

CAPITAL, Bagdad, population, 1920, 170,000; 
port, Basra, population, 85,600; Mosul (on the 
site of Nineveh), 90,000. 

King, Feisal, third son of El Husein ion Ali, King 
of the Hejas, crowned Aug. 23, 1921. 

Premier, Yasin Pasha, Aug. 4, 1924. 

High Commissioner of Great Britain, the Mandatory 
Power, Sir P. Z. Cox. 

U.S. Gonsul, at Bagdad, John Randolph. 
Mesopotamia (in classical days “the country 

from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders 

of Syria’) is the name now applied to the whole 

Buphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 

Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 

The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 

bounded on the north by Kurdistan; on the east 

by Persia; on the south by the Persian Gulf and 

Kuwait and on the west by the Arabian and Syrian 

deserts. The boundary lines are indeterminate. 

Tt is as large as the States of New York, New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial plain stretching 
from the Persian Gulf 400 miles north, rising in 
rolling hills in Mosul and. beyond to the limestone 
mountains of Kurdistan. The climate is subtropical 
and the rainfall (all in the winter months) is scanty, 
Bagdad averaging 6.64 inches in 29 years. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120 in the shade is not 
uncommon,. and severe frosts in the winter. The 
country. is unhealthy, demanding extreme care. 
Mosquitoes and sand flies are pests, and malaria 
and “Bagdad boils” are common. Dysentery and 
fever are prevalent; cholera, the bubonic plague and 
typhus fever have frequently scourged the: country. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility and engineers 
estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates -Rivers could 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,000 
of varied crops Half of this area, the 


i 
‘ot Sir William Willcocks, engineer, says 
Ria he f the ancient sys- 
restored. Only 


jelds are possible. Dates are grown i 
Xtretches of the Shatt el Arab and the hundred 
miles from Fao to Qurna on both sides: of the river 

fates are a staple 
£1,470,000~ sh 


) the north, 


pe Lie aie: 
+ : Tee: 
and wool and skins form a considerable 
export. Industries, weaving, silk Spimsing, deathor 
See ete., are for the local market only. — : + 
The chief port is Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt el 
Arab from. the Persiaa Guif.. A railroad runs from 
Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed to 
be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) and the 
English have connected Bagdad and Basra by 
rail (opened Jan, 13, 1920). ‘The control of the | 
Bagdad railroad passed into British hands in 1923. 
The railroad mileage on March 31, 1923, was 725. 
_ The great value of the country to Great Britai 
is its petraeum. In southeastern Mesopotamia, ~ 
Great Britain has built great refineries to handle _ 
the product of the country and of Persia, which is: _ 
now comparatively small, but the reserve is great. 
The mandate under the Treaty of Peace with — 
Turkey, 1920, for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, — 
British and Indian forces having conquered the — 
country during the World War, occupying Basra — 
on Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad March 11, 1917. A - 
British High Commissioner set up a provisional 
Arab Government with the Naqib of Bagdad at 
the head, in November, 1920. Emir Feisal, third 
son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, now King of 
the Hejas, who made a notable reputation as a 
soldier during the war and as a diplomat at th 
Paris. Peace Conference, presented himself as - 
eandidate for the throne. He was chosen ruler 
acclamation as a constitutional democratic sovereign, 
a choice subsequently ratified by a referendum, and — 
was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921. Since then 
the British garrison has been gradually reduced. — y 
A treaty of alliance between aad and Great 
Britain was signed on Oct. 10,,1922. Under it 
King Feisal agrees to be guided by the’ advice of — 
King George on international and financial obliga- 
tions and. interests for the whole period—twent; 
years—of the treaty. Great Britain agrees to giv. 
such support and assistance to the armed forces of 
the King of Iraq as may be necessary. { ; 


4-28 uF Fos Se a $291,229 — 
SB, |, Te pe ee ee 322,596 » 
NS 1983-24. S45 ch eget see. i eee gs ‘ 
Exports, (1921-22... 2.58. ese eee eee ene 734, ; 
re 1922223). i cuca du ene oe eee aks ooS pone 4 
té NUS wo) Wye. Woe 3,202,958 
» ath che 
ITALY, KINCDOM OF SY Batre * 


AREA, Pre-war Italy, 110,632 square miles; terri- 
tory added by the war, Venezia Irredentia, 4,027; — Pg 
Gorizia and Gradisca, 1,138; Trieste, 37; Istria, — 
2,035; Zara aud Salmatian Islands, 113; total, 
7,350. Grand total, 117,982. Colonial posses- 
sions, Eritrea, 45,435 square miles; Somaliland, - 
139,430; Libya, estimated (southern boundaries: 
undetermined). 406,000; total, 590,865. 

POPULATION, Pre-war Italy, census December 
1921, 37 276,738: population added by 

Alto, Adi e, 24,345; : 

229,510; Istria, 404,309; Trentino and Ameer 

zano, 393,111; Zara, 3 ; 1,564,691; 7 

grand total, 38,835,941. possessions 

Eritrea, POP. census of 1920, 402,893; Somaliland, 

cotlnate 650,000; Libya, estimated, Li ey 

otal, [- 


, 


2, * Dp 
Marches, Abruzzi and Molice, 


2,333,- 
1,503,451; . 


CAPITAL, Rome, BoD (census of Dec. 1, Rie ‘ 
664,571; other cities, ‘ 
304: Turin, 517,140; Palermo, 400,348; Genoa; 
sa a0t) Tarnee,’ 26d,005; Catania, 251,876n. 


a ee 


ass 
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ax 
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—. 171,136;\ Bai, 132,015; 


634 


Bologna, 


210,969; 


Venice, 171,339; Messina, 

Leghorn, 114,813; Padua, 
112,021; Ferrara, 107,618; Brescia, 96,424; Verona, 
92,413; Foggia, 88,970: Reggio Emilia, 82,908; 
Modena, 82,487, and 43 between 20,000 and 
80,000. 

King, Victor Emmanuel III., born Nov. 11, 1869, 
succeeded his father, King Humbert I., July 29, 
1900; married Helena, daughter of Nicholas, 
King of Montenegro, Oct. 24, 1896;_ children, 
Crown Prince Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 
born Sept. 15, 1904; Princess Yolande, born 
June 1, 1901, married April 9, 1923, Capt. Count 
Carlo G. di Bergolo; Princess Mafalda, born 
Nov. 19, 1902; Princess Giovanna, born Noy. 13, 
1907, and Princess Maria, born Dec. 26, 1914. 

Premier, Benito Mussolini (Interior and Foreign 
Affairs) . 


“Ambassador to the Untted States, Prince Gelasio 
tani 


Caetani. 

Consuls. General in the United States, at New York, 
Emilio Axerlo; at San Francisco, Vittore Siciliani; 
at Denver, eee ogre ton iar nee 
Leopoldo Zunini. onsuls, a as) n, New 
UNeans, Boston an Philadelphia. Consular 
Agents are at Los Angeles, Trinidad, Col.; Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Wilmington, Key West, Pen- 
sacola, Tampa, Savannah, Springfield, Il.; In- 
dianapolis, Frontenac, Kan.; Louisville, Hammond, 
Shreveport, Portland, Me.; Baltimore, Lawrence, 
Springfield, Mass.; Worcester, Detroit, Duluth, 
Gulfport, Vicksburg, St. Louis, Butte, Omaha, 
Newark, Trenton, Albuquerque, Albany, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Yonkers, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Portland, Ore.; Altoona, Erie, 
Pittsburgh, Seranton, Providence, Charleston, 
S. C,; Memphis, Fort Worth, Galveston, Port 
Arthur, Salt Lake City, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Seattle, Spokane, Charleston, W. Va.; and Mil- 
waukee. 


United States Ambassador, Henry P. Fletcher. 


“United States Consuls General, at Rome, Leon Dom- 


inian (C.); at Genoa, John Ball Osborne; at Naples, 
Homer M._ Byington. Consuls, at Catania, 
W. Roderick Dorsey; at Florence, Joseph E. Haven; 
at horn, Jesse B. Jackson; at Messina, Benjamin 
* Chase; at Milan, Clarence Carrigan; at Ba- 
jJermo, Edward I. Nathan; at Trieste, George M. 
Hanson; at Turin, Dana C. Sycks; at Venice, 
James B. Young; at Fiume, North Winship. 
The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the east 
is the Adriatic Sea which it dominates, on the south, 
the Mediterranean, on the west between the main. 
land, Sicily and. Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and further north the Ligurian Sea. The maritime 
Alps on the west separate it from France, the Swiss 
Alps in the north from Switzerland, and the Dolomites 
Alps from Austria, and the Carnac and Julian 
Alps on the east from Jugo-Slavia. The great plain 
shut in by these huge mountains, and the Ligurian 
Apennines, and watered by the Po (220 miles long) 
and the Adige, shared by the provinces of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretches across 
the top from the Maritime Alps to the head of the 
Adriatic. Its maximum length is 360 miles. The 
Ligurian Mountains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, 
run down the middle of the peninsula as the Ap- 
ennines, with many summits like Monte Cimone 
qeauaae 7,103 feet) in the northern part, and the 
tan Sasso d'Italia (9,560 feet) in 


nearing the .western coastline in Campagna and 


running down (with altitudes of about 6, feet), 
through the southern province, Calabria, to the 
‘toe of the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. Across 


the narrow Strait of Messina the mountain range 
continues through the Island of Sicily with its 
famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 feet). 
The active voleano Mt. Vesuvius rises to the altitude 
of about 4,000 feet on the Bay of Naples, and north 
of the Strait of Messina ‘is the island volcano of 
Stromboli (3,040 feet). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles, Italy 
is about equal in area to New England and New 
Nis together, and has more than twice their popula- 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to the 
sea—the Tiber, which flows through Rome, and 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain.’ The 
rivers in the south are unimportant. Between 
the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful Italian 
lakes, especially noteworthy betes Como, Lugano 
Maggiore and Garda, the last being the largest 
degen last two over 30 miles long. All are of great 
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entral Italy, | 


The Adriatic coastline from Rimini to Otranto 
is flat with but one indentation, and with no har- 
bors worthy of the name save Brindisi. The silt 
brought down by the Po, the Adige and the eastern 
streams, also rising in the Alps, have built out the 
land from Ravenna to the Gulf of Trieste, with 
marshes and ios so marked a feature of the 
mouths of the Po and of Venice. Trieste on the 
western side of the Istrian peninsula, and Fiume 
on the eastern side, were Austro-Hungary’s seaports 
on the Adriatic. Trieste has been joined to Italy 
as a prize of war, and Fiume, after a bitter quarrel, 
occupation by d’Annunzio’s troops, and mueb 
negotiation, was annexed to Italy in the presence 
of the King on March 16, 1924, in accordance with 
the treaty with ih ig ioe eae sighed Jan. 27, 1924. 
The new province, Carnaro, has about 80,000 popu- 
lation and Port Barros (the Slav part of Fiume) 
and the Delta remain in Jugo-Slavia which is the 
Basin Thaon de Revel for its shipping and lumber 
trade, though subject to Italian supervision. 

The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in Naples, 
and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, sugar cane, cotton 
and pomengranates flourish in Calabria. The soil 
is fertile and the oe industrious and frugal. 
Italy, though drained before the war by emigration, 
is one of the most densely populated states in Europe. 

The population is unusually homogeneous. In 
prewar Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
origin, 10,000 Teutonic in the Val d’Aosta, 81,000 
Albanian in Calabria and _ Sicil 29,000 Greek, 
43,000 Slav, mostly in Cividale, and 12,000 Span- 
ish (Catalans) in Sardinia. In the ‘redeemed”’ 
provinces, formerly Austrian, annexed after the 
war, there are 215,345 Germans in Alto Adige and 
13,920 in the Trentino; 326,715 Slovenes in the 
northeastern districts, and 141,663 Croats in Istria. 
The religion of the great majority is Roman Cath- 
olic, the census reporting 123,253 Protestants; 34,324 
Jews; and 847,532 of no religion. Emigration has 
been very heavy. The United States census of 1920 
reported 1,610,109 Italian-born in the United States 
alone. In the decade before the war about 650,000 
emigrants left Italy annually, and about 500,000 
returned each year, being a net loss to Italy of 
1,500,000 in that period. In 1914 there were about 
1,500,000 residing in Brazil, 1,000,000 in Argentina, 
450,000 in France, 220,000 in Switzerland, 120,000 
in Germany, and 150,000 in Northern Africa. The 
war checked emigration greatly, but it reached 
230,000 in 1919, 412,000 in 1920, 279,000 in 1921, 
277,000 in 1922, and 395,000 in 1933. The As- 
ever 4 a, ag gets! etc., in Rome 
estimates that in talian immigrants remitted 
from the United States alone, 3,689 Shion lire. 

_ it is estimated that in 1923 the number of tourists 
visiting Italy was 661,000 compared with 567,000 
in 1922; that the daily expenditure of each averaged 
150 lire, making a total of 2,479 million lire—prob- 
ably an underestimate. 


last decade and has tripled in size since 1871. The 


in i911 was 6,440,729 and in 192%, 7,51 08 an 


students; Pisa (1338), 1,729 students, and’ Rom 
(1303), 5,178 students.’ The total number of students 
at ft a universities in 1921 was 41,032... 
c re is @ chief industry. 3 
ot 71,659,502 acres” 65 095,000 ‘ers under arope. 
The number of peasant proprietors is 4,000,000; 
a A a Atl sae 
as ‘oprietors 0: - 
ings, or both. “The whéat aereago im 1ancs Sete 


110,000 men engaged in fishing. 
Italy is not Tick in mineral depostta and is es- 


yet : 

“a © he = ay ¥. = 
pee lacking in coal. Much hydroelectric rer } 
f Rison to waste in the parent but. in 1993 

5 pole urna Lae h. p. In 1919 Italy 

x ee oe A Ee ns or Be hoe a8 4100 
the Un ates. The amount dropped 
in oto. and bout 1,200,000 tons of lignite Mars 
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The country is governed under an. 
the Constitution granted to Sardinia in 
executive authority is exercised by. the King, acting 
The legislative power rests 

i Parliament of two Houses, — 
The Senate is composed of nine Princes of the Blood — 
and eminent men nominated for life by the King; 


through -a Minister. 
with the King and a 


mined in her 200 mines. Italy is a large producer 
of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions af Sicily, 
sg rape 1923 being 248,916 metric tons. 

_Italy is now gauipped with 9 powerful coke blast 
furnaces, 113 electric steel furnaces of large and 
medium capacity and 60 small ones. Production 
was 247,000 metric tons of pig iron in 1923 against 
158,000 in. 1922; and 1,122,000 tons of raw steel in 
1923 against 981,000 tous in 1922. The total number 
of employees and workmen engsged by iron and steel 
working Pa is about 100,000, and the capital 
jnvested is estimated at $100,000,000 
Zine ore production in 1923 was 136,881 metric 
tons and of lead ore 36,806 metric tons. The pos- 
session of the quicksilver mines of Idria in the ter- 
ritory taken from Austria, north of Fiume makes 
Italy the foremost producer in the world, the output 
being about 1,700 metric tons in 1919, and 1,400 
in 1920. The quarry industry is important. 
The textile industry, cotton, wool, silk and arti- 
ficial silk, is steadily increasing. 
~ Government receipts for the fiscal year_1923-24 
were 20,533 million lire, an increase of 1,730 over 
the previous year; while expenditures were 21,156 
million lire, a decrease of 676. The deficit was 
provisionally set at 623 million lire as compared 
with 2,616 estimated in the budgét,.and an actual 
deficit of 3,029 in 1922-23. The increase from 
direct taxation was 620 million lire. 

‘The internal debt on June 30, 1924, amounted 

to 93,162 million paper lire a decrease of 2,382 in 
the year. The foreign debt totaled 22,721 million 
gold lire an increase of 534 in the year, owing to 
‘accruals of interest on the debt to Great Britain. 
The note circulation on June 30, 1924, was 17,015 
million lire. 
--Phe budget estimates for 1924-25 show receipts 
of 16,644 million lire and expenditures of 17,999 
million lire, with an estimated deficit of 1,355_million | 
lire. . Included, however, is the total of the war 
claims bonds of 1,500 million lire instead of 78 
million for the year’s interest and amortization, so 
the deficit is apparent rather than real. 

Ttaly in 1922 Had 10,269 miles of state railroads 
operating under a heavy deficit, and 980 miles 
of privately owned lines; the state had electrified 
639 miles by June 30, 1921, and will electrify about 
4.000 miles in all. The number of ships entering 


Italian ports in 1920-were: Italian, 106,381; of 18,- 
194,055 tons; foreign, 6,202, of 10,991,119 tons. 
The chief ports in order of tonnage entered were 
Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Venice, Mes- 
sina and Catania. In her mereantile marine in 
1922 were 825 steamers of 3,129,903 tons. In this 
year the amount of ship subsidies granted was 
estimated as 300,000,000 lire, the subsidy policy 
having begun in 1877 when 9,000,000 was. given. 
By agent economy and reduction of lines in 1923 
the Minister of Marine hoped to save 75,000, 
lire on the mercantile marine. 

The Government has decided to turn the tele- 
phone lines over to private concessionaires to be 
operated as a unit, the Government to take for its 
plant half the stock of the corporation, which is 
to be capitalized at not less than 500 million lire. 
Pxtensions calling for expenditures of 4,387 million 
lire to be finan by loans placed abroad. 

‘Italy, divided, dismembered even for centuries, 
began to take shape as 4 unity: when, following the 
war of 1859, Lombardy, by the neg of Zurich, 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
Il. of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
jn 1860 Parma; Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once Dy Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on 
March 17, 1861, declared: Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia. were added in +1866, 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The Papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
on Sept. 20, 1870, after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Bowie; 


to the kingdom, thereby. rounding out Unt 
italy. Italy suffered pean y 22 the World War, 


S{nillion lire out of a total requirement of 18,718 | 
{inillion Hires ; re eon 


Le 


the number _in 1923 was 393. The Lower House _ 
consists of 535 Deputies (1, to every 71,000 of the 
elected by districts directly. The | 
of 1920 provides for universal suffrage 


electoral law 
d women 21 years old, and the electoral _ 


of all men ani 
reform of ‘1919 provided for proportional repre- 
The complexion of the House elected 
Constitutionalists, 275; Socialists, 
16; Republicans, 


in-May, 1921, was: 
122; Catholics, 107; Communists, 
7; Germans, 4; and Slays,. 4.- 


The navy has two strongly | 
naval bases, Pola and Spezia. Many of i 
units have been discarded. i 
Italy is & member of the League of Natio: 
The lira is the unit of currency. 
change, lira =19.3 cents; exchange rate on Oct. 1 


.36. ‘ 
de figures are (lira=$0.045): 
Imports, 1922 
35 1923 


and universal. 


Exports, 192 7,061 ($418,600,517) - 
“199 888,807 ($497,649,999; 
Trade with the United States was: : 5 


Italian: Colonial Possessions. . 


AREA, 45,435 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1 
2,435 are Italians. 
CAPITAL, Asmara; DOD 
Governor, Dr. Jacopo Gasparini (1923) 
Italy’s colonial venti 
when the port of Assa’ 
part of Eritrea, was 
was revived in 1885, 
vigorously -D’ 
tectorate over Abyssi 
t by King Menelek, who wi 
fhilated. a force of 12,000 I 
of Adowa in 1896. Eritrea was 


* 4d £ 

ure in Africa began in 1870, 
b, in the extreme southern 

Lagging interest 
when the colonial project was | 
ushed. An effort to establish a pro-— 
nia was made in, 1889 but was 
th an army of 80 
alians at the B. 
constituted a colony aa 


0 miles along the African 
from Cape Kasar to C 
est it is, bordered, by the 
th by Abyssinia, 


Id. Irrigation is necessary to 
and the soil is 
ing are the chief 
ad 75 miles long con- 
(population, 2,275) _ 
de 7,765 feet), which — 
Agordat (109 miles) 
district. Gold is mined 
is found, but there has 


1890. 

Eritrea stretches for 62 
coast of the Red Se 
Dumeireh. . To. the w 
Soudan and on the sou 
lands ajong the .coi 
are.cool, sometimes co! 
supplement ra. 


infall for the 
poor. ure and stoc! 
industries. There is a railro 
the seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara 
is being extended 
to open up a cotton-growing 
in Hamassen and petroleum 
been as yet no developm nt 


peans can live 


; : 1, 1923, for recon- | lire, but this i 
eter tie Rey ae aed as 12,148 - receipts of 6,65 


28,000,000 lire. 


were 110,000,000 lire, and 
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ITALIAN SOMALILAND. __ 

DA, 139,430 square miles. — 

- POPULATION, about 650,000. 
' CAPITAL and 
mated, 14,000 ‘ 
Governor, Cesare de Vecchi (1923). = 5 
Italy’s African colony, the Italian Somaliland, ex- 
tends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden 
to the Juba River. The coast line runs in a north- 
~ east-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with 
no indentation of importance. Jubaland, the valley 
of the Juba River, was taken from Kenya (German 
Bast Africa) and added to the colony to balance 


British and French acquisitions of former German 
ions ee and cattle and camel 


ye 

: Paiging are the ch of Industries. Ja 1921 706 steamers 
f 2 6 ns enter e ports. 

eee Padget for 1923-24 balances at 22,322,000 

lire; this includes a state contribution to the receipts 

of 9,000,000 lire, and extraordinary expenditure of 

-11,425,448 lire. 

ee The imports for 1922 were 45,694,090 lire, 
- exports 10,988,357 lire. 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA. 


and 


ss ; (Italian Libya.) 
_ ARBEA,) 406,000 square miles. 
' POPULATION, estimated, 1,000,000 (30 per cent. 
. Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per cent. Jews, 
7 per cent. Europeans). 
CAPITALS, Tripoli, population, estimated, 73,000, 
and Benghazi, population, 35,000. 
“Governor of Tripolitania, Giuseppe Volpi (1921). 
Governor of Cyrenaica, Gen. Bongiovanni (1923). 
_ fripolitania and Cyrenaica, or Italian Libya, in 
‘North Africa, extend along the Mediterranean Sea 
‘from Egypt on the east to Tunis (French) on the 
west. On the south they extend into the desert, 
_ the boundary line being unmarké¢d though settled 
by treaty with France Sept. 12, 1919. 
he poli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent since 1714, was reconquered by Turkey 
he in 1835. During the Turko-Italian war of 1911-12, 
Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, which 
_ was recognized in the Treaty of Ouchy, Oct. 18, 1912. 
-« The territory was divided into two independent 
ustricte for administrative purposes May 17, 1919. 
In both provinces natives have equal rights .with 
Italians and there is a certain amount of local au- 
tomy by elected local Parliaments. ‘ 
The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arable is generally spoken. 
The country is rather barren but has date palm 
_ orvhards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Some cereals, chiefly barley, are 
edn Pasturage is abundant in Cyrenaica. 
; , etn fishing is important; the value of the product 
~ in 1920-21 was 16,424,250 lire. There is considerable 
{caravan trade to the south. The total railroad 
 nileage is 163, 
The budgets for 1923-24 were: Tripolitania— 
Colonial revenue, 132,029,500 lire; civil expenditures, 


a) 


by 


ture 
"Phe trade of Tripolitania in 1921 was: Imports, 
105,858,963 lire; exports, 10,641,487 lire; of Cyren- 
Alea, sparta. 5,180,700 lire; exports, 17,100,000 lire. 
Trade of Italian Africa with the United States was: 
Imports, 1920-21........ . $212,758 
i] faenink: - 101,203 
at 1922-23. . 44,389 
‘ ss 1923-24. 26,715 
Exports, 1920-21............ ie 332,666 
“aed c4 93a (ok g6 epee ee se * ogee 
WBE ‘983 
Ey ‘JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 


day Japan proper, 148,756 square miles. 
al ), 84,738 square nites. POrmosh CARED. 
13,944 square miles; Pescadores (Hokoto), 47 
squa) miles; Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto), 
_ 13,253 square miles, Total, 260,738 square miles. 
POPULATION Japan proper, census estimate, Dec. 
31, 1023 58,481,500; Korea, 18,313,800; Formosa, 
Bri 88, 000: Sakhalin, 150,600; ‘total, 80,704,800. 

Tokio opulation P 

5,164,800; other ci 1930: 


Nagoya, 429,997; Yokohama, 42 


Kure, 130,362; anazawa, 
118,984; Otaru, 108,113; Kagoshima, 
pporo, 102,580; Yawata, 100,235; and 59 
_ other cities with more than 30,000 inhabitants. 


port, Mogadishu; population, esti- ' 


Regen 
- 190. 


26, 1924. . <a : 
Premier, Viscount Kofuei Kato; took office June 11, 
1924. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron K. Shidehara. 

Home Minister, Rejiro Wakatsuki. 

Minister of Finance, Yugo Hamaguchi. " 

Ambassador to the United States, Masanao Hanihara. 

Consuls General, at New York, Hirosi Saito; at San 
Francisco, Ujiro Oyama. Consuls at Los Angeles, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., and at 
Seattle. There are honorary Consuls at Mobile, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Galveston. 

United States Ambassador, Edgar A. Bancroft. 

United States Consuls General, at Tokio, Nathaniel 
B. Stewart; at Seoul, Korea, Ransford S. Miller. 
Consuls, at Yokohama, Graham H. Kemper; at 
Kobe, Erle R. Dickover; at Nagasaki, Henry B. 
Hitchcock; at Nagoya, Harry F. Hawley; at 
Taikoku, Formosa, Harvey T. Goodier. 

The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacifie Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 45’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hongkong, to 50° 
56’ north latitude, the last of the Xurile Islands, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and the 
ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed May 25, 1915, 
on the mainiand. Japan also holds the Kwang- 
tung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) on a 
99-year lease, and has the mandate for the Marshall, 
Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, former German 
possessions in the Pacific. * 

The southernmost island is subtropical; the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United States 
at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie across 
Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would be due 
east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New York, 
and Sakhalin would lie athwart Newfoundland, 
with the northernmost island, ‘aramushir, off 
Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the size 
of New York, New: Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Bs chaser ; 

apan proper, the ancient empire, bears a stron 
likeness to the British Isles, similarly separtived 
from the continent of Europe; its 148,756 square 
miles compares with Great Britain and Ireland's 
121,633, and its 58,481,500 inhabitants with the 
United Kingdom's 47,307,601. The Japanese coast 
is even more deeply indented, its coast line measur- 
ing 17,150 miles. Few plac@s in Japan are far 
removed from the mountains or really distant from 
the sea. The northern islands are a continuation 
of the Russian Karafuto chain running down through 
Yezo and the mainland. The continuation of the 
Kuentun mountain range of China appears in the 
southern islands, the ranges meeting in the grand 
Japanese Alps. In the vast transverse fissure cross- 
ing the mainland from the Sea of Japan to the 
Pacific rises the group of volcanoes, mostly extinct 
or dormant, with the majestic sacred mountain 
Fujisan lifting its white cone 60 miles west of Tokio 
to an altitude of 12,425 feet. The earthquake zone 
—where the phi is said to be four slight ones a 
aay, ye He ser! a8 a= bo Ne six or seven 
years—has greatest centre alon; i 
ae A eee ae 

Soundings in y the Japanese naval survey 
ship Manshu found the lowest deep" in the Scena, 
32,636 feet (over 6 miles), 145 miles southesst of 


Tokio. This lies at the bottom of a precipitous 
declivity 100 miles off Boshu.: T: 
submarine volcano, double Mt. Be shi ie hse 


0 height, off 

Cape, Uae aes provi yaweny of the earth- 
pan: 5 

the origin ere oat ying waves seem to ‘have 
apan suffer e worst disaster in its hi 

on Sept. 1, 1923, when a great earthquake s ae 

followed by_a tidal wave and fire, destroy he 

capital cit 4 Tokio, the third largest city in the world, 

ma, the chie > al 
and health resorts. zm ee ae 


The total number of casualties was 246,540, of 


which 103,733 were wounded, 99,331 ki 
43,476 missing and probably ‘all ‘killed. Hed end 
destroyed by fire numbered 447,128; completely des- 


troyed by collapse, 128,266; washed a } 
wave, 868; in adiition; 126,233 houses halt ontia Mal 
The property loss is placed officially at 5,500,000,000 


yen. 5 
_ Under the supervision of the Municipal Reconstruc-. 
tion Bureau in rebuilding Tokio, residential districts 


‘ 


Lf. 


yen for the work. 
On Sept.-1, 1924, one year after the disaster, the 
potice reported that there were 310,000 houses in 
Tokio where there had been 358,000; of these 176,000 
were newly built and mostly temporary structures 
of wood /with tin roofs. The population of Tokio 
proper, hich had been 2,036,136, had decreased to 
1,741, . Many survivors remained in the suburbs, 
which increased 320,000 in population. 
According to official reports 2,956 shocks were 
recorded in the year since the great earthquake. . 
Reconstruction work in Yokohama has been 
slower_and fewer rmanent buildings have been 
Started. Port conditions were about 70 per cent. of 
normal. The number of foreign residents on April 
21 was 1,118, of which 104 were American. 
In February, 1924, a loan of £25,000,000 was 
floated in London and a loan of $150,000,000 in 
New York. , 
“Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu 
from the mainland is the wopeetuly beautiful 
Iniand Sea, opening . both into the Sea of Japan and 
aoe * the Pacific. It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a 
coast line of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 
1,326 square miles. © 
Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side, by which flows the. Japan Current, enjoys, 
delightful winter weather. There is an abundant 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offering 
a vast but as yet little developed supply of hydro- 
electric power. Myriads of waterfalls add their 
charm to the magnificent scenery. The “Splen- 
dor of the Sun” at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge 
of 350 feet. There are a thousand mineral springs. 
Three-fourths of the mountain land is unculti- 
vable, and the soil of the rest is only moderately 
fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work and 
great frugality more than half the people wrest their 
eat | living from the soil. There is a rich supply. of fish 
of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a staple diet. 
: so-a hardy, daring, self-reliant race of fishermen 
has been developed 


with holdings of an 
The rest is mostly worked 


574,893,482 pounds of 
There were 


000 acres, about 23,000,000 


000. 
belonging to the state and to the imperial house- 
fev oduced; the lacquer 


furnishes much of the wealth of Formosa. 
In the decade 1908-18 the number of industrial 


tories had again douhled—45,806—emD! 
mep and 786,318 women, a fotal of 1,486, 
ve atives. Government factories in the 
e= decreased in number from 196 to 161 but doubled in 
; power and increased somewhat in number of oper- 
< atives, cee figures for 1918 being men, 123,087, and 
act women, 36, 


spindles as compared f 
4 of 1918 there were 6,710 factories with 
operatives. The 
wake was about 15 per cent, (680,- 
).. The production, however, was speeded 
155,954 bales of cotton yarn in 1923, as 


2 _of yarn 
being valued at 75,429,980 yen in 


oreign. Countries—Japan. 


'1919, and in 


ar 
* 


er of cotton cloth were valued at 234,400,000 yen 


Japan has become a heavy producer of coal; 


31,271,000 metric tons were mined in 1919; 29,245,- © 


eta 1920; 26,220,617 in 1921, and 27,701,711 in 
million tons, of which the workable resources ai 
1,238 million tons. With the exception of one 


field of 60 million tons of anthracite, all the coal 
Of petroleum 179,910 metric tons . 


is. bituminous. 
were produced in 1922. The value of Japan’s chief 


mining products since 1906 will be found in a large — 


plans have been m i 
Government railroads, the first section to be t 
Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokio to Kobe. 
railway tunnel 7 miles long is under constructi 
between the islands of Kiushu and Honsh 

the Moji Shimonoseki Straits. It is expec 
it will be completed in 1931 at a cost of 29, 


yen. yc Leta 
The Government subsidizes five shipping com: 
panies for the foreign trade.. In the fiscal ye: 
1922-23 the total subsidy was 6,668,605 yen, and 
for 1923-24, 6,825,787 has been set aside. \ 
The merchant navy in 1921 consisted of 6 
steamers of 3,206,125 gross tons, 
vessels of 1,259,936 tons. 
There entered the Japanese 
steamers of 36,801,924, tonnage. 
4,062,787 tons were American; 
tons, British; 
anese. : 
There are 60 harbors open to foreign trade, ae 
most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 


36,095: sail 


Of these 756 of 


by the 
Of these there were 71,952 in C: 


sugar and pinéadple plantations or 
the Philippines there are 10,000. There are about 
16,000 in Canada, 3,000 in Mexico, 7,000 in Peru, 
30,000 in Brazil, 3,000 in Argentina, 18,000 in 
Malaysia, and 12,000 in ‘Australasia. In Manchuria, 
according to the official reports, there were 181,206 in 
China proper, 31,987. The fore: 
Japan number about 30,000 yearly. 
in 1921 were 23,691. 
The marriages in 1921 numbered 519,193 (9.1 to 
the ee verses, 53,399 (0.9 to the 1,000); 
births, 1,990,800 (35.1 to the 1,000); and deaths, 
1,288,532 (22.7 to the 1,000). 
he chief exports are raw 
atik tissues, potter yarns and tissue, coal, earthen- 
ware and glassware, matches, refined sugar, md- 
chinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor. The chief 
ports- are raw cotton and _ textiles, machinery 
and iron products, oilcake, wool and woolen tissues, 
sugar, rice, beans and peas, petroleum, crude rubber, 
coal. flax, hemp and dyes. 


visitors to 
Foreign residents 


Her total resources are estimated at 8,792- 


end 


ye } 
ior \ 


ports in 1923, 13,158. 


1,410 of 6,655,828 — 
and 10,143 of 23,339,032 tons, Jap-. _ 


yh 


0 ‘there 


silk, silk waste and - 


Pan, 


are farmers. In © 


ee PS 


an 


ee 
: 


— 
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The United States is Japan’s best customer, tak- 
ing between 40 and 45 per cent. of her exports, 
chiefly raw silk, and supplying from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of her imports. China .is second, taking 25 
per cent. of the exports. “ 

Trade with the United States by fiseal years as 
reported to the U. S. Dept. of Commerce was: 


Imports, 1920-21... 1... ee eee ee ney $189,181,585 
ns LOZ TAS. han iy Sew ae estes soe 248,534,339 
“ V9 22=2S Sirens eee gee e sees . 212,973,582 
a POAC ete ane oie ota p'n-sieia0y Gatbicis 283,291,351 
Exports) 1920-21. 2... eevee eens 253,217,835 
is OST e art 6 ie oie oueie'ah waar eigie 307,514,995 
fy TOD FADS ieee we siuige cee sip ec'eine © 372,463,889 
“+, TODS i ciayasn ciis we Givers gas 325,342,114 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EMPIRE, 


The Japanese fix 660 B. C. as the date of the ac- 
cession of their first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, and 
count the present Emperor the 122d of that dynasty. 
Ethnologists trace the origin of the Japanese people 
to Chinese, Korean, Mongol and Malayan sources, 
a stock mixture that has become thoroughly amal- 
gamated. The hairy Ainus, now surviving in 
meagre numbers in the island of Yezo, are believed 
to Be the remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

For centuries closed to foreign influence or even 
contact the nation developed a high civilization and 
a@ wonderful body of art. Efforts to penetrate the 
island empire by Dutch traders and by missionaries 
were equally barren of results. The United States 
expedition, commanded by Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry, U.S. N., which arrived in Yokohama in 1853, 
broke through the reserve and the treaty he sought 
of amity and the opening of the port to trade was 
signed in March, 1854. This treaty was followed 
by a much broader one negotiated by Townsend 

arris, the United States Minister, in June, 1857. 
In Japan then the ruling power was that of the 
Shogunate, which had been in control since the 
Awelfth century. In 1868, however, the de jure 


thumously styled Meiji) overthrew the Shogun 
after a short war and by 1872 had entirely sup- 
pressed the feudal system. The change and modifi- 
cation of Japan’s soctal, industrial and political 
institutions that followed has been the most com- 
\ plete and radical in history. 

Able men visited foreign countries and adapted 
ideas and methods they found there to the needs of 
their country. The first railroad was begun in 1870. 
Compulsory military service was made obligatory in 
1872, and army training and development on Buro- 
you lines followed. In 1875 Japan got the Kurile 

slands from Russia, rounding off her empire to the 
north. In prebange she relinquished her claim. to 
Sakhalin, the southern half she recevered in 1905 
asa spoils of the Russo-Japanese War. In 1876 
she seized the Liukiu Islands, extending southward 
to Formosa and in the Chino-Japanese War of 1895 


that great island, Formosa (13,944 square miles), 


larger than the State of Maryland, with a population 
of 3,654,398 and a great potential wealth was, with 

' the Pescadores, her prize of war, and completed the 
southern half of her territory. In that year of her 
first great military success Japan drove the Chinese 
out of Korea, Southern Manchuria, and the Liao- 
tung peninsula. Diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
France and Germany forced Japan to give 4 Port 
Arthur and withdraw from Korea, while Russia 
then obtained for herself from China a 25-year lease 
of the Liaotung peninsula with Port Arthur and 
Dalny the ice {ree seaport terminus, via the Man- 
churian railroad, of her Trans-Siberian railroad. 
Germany ae to avenge two murdered missionaries, 
compelled China to give her a 99-year lease of Kiao- 
chow and 254 square miles of hinterland in Shantung, 
rene: 6 100 Japan made a defensive alliance with 
Great Britain which protected her from European 
interference, when she fought Russia from Feb- 
ruary, 1904, to Sepreniuet, 1905. By the Treaty of 
Portsmouth Japan obtained the recognition of her 
paramount rights in Korea (though that country re- 
mained independent), also the. Russian lease the 
Liaotung peninsula (later to be extended by China 
to 99 years), and also thejgouthern half of the Island 
of Sa .. Moreover, Russia evacuated Man- 
churia, the development of which Japan coveted. 
In.1910 she annexed Korea. 

Japan came into the World War under the treaty 
with Great Britain and drove the Germans out of 
Kiaochow and took the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands, former German possessions. She took 
occasion to press her claims for control in China by 
presenting, on Jan. 18, 1915, the “twenty-one de- 
mands."’ To this China was then unable to resist. 
By these Japan was to acquire all German rights in 
Shantung and no part of that province was to be 
leased to a third power. She also was to receive 

valuable railroad concessions there and in Southern 


Foreign Countries —J apan. 


“Manchuria, commercial ports, special trading privi- 


leges and mining rights in Southern Manchuria and 
Mongolia; China also agreed to employ influential 
Japanese advisers in political, financial, military and 
police development. In fact, it was a virtual sur- 
render of China to Japan. In July, 1916, Japan 
and Russia signed a treaty, practically an alliance, 
whereby Russia recognized Japan's special interests 
in China and received recognition of her special 
interests in Mongolia and Turkestan. 

Japan announced Oct. 10, 1922, that the former 
German leasehoid of Kiaochow in Shantung, which 
was captured during the World War, would be 
restored to China on Dec. 2, 1922, in carrying out 
the terms of the treaty signed at W m on 
Feb. 4, 1922. This was only carried out. 

The troops of the Japanese Expeditionary Army 
in Siberia left Vladivostok on Oct. 25, 1922. The 
stores of arms and munitions, amounting to 300,- 
000 tons, stored near that pont, belonging to the 
Allies and the United States were handed over 
to the ‘‘Red’’ army before their departure. 

Japan has announced her determination to hold 
the northern half of Sakhalin Island until her de- 
mands for reparation for the Nikolaievsk affair, 
where 600 Japanese were killed in 1920, have been 
satisfied. 

This and other matters which have caused fric- 
tion are under negotiation between Russia and Japan. 

An attempt on the life of the Prmce Regent on 
Dec. 27, 1923, caused the downfall of the Cabinet 
of Admiral Count Yamamoto, an successor, 
Viscount Kiyoura, was beaten at the general elec- 
tion on May 11, when it was said the total ex- 
penditures of candidates and parties exceeded 
$17,000, . The new Diet, on July 15, abolished 
“dual nationality” by an act providing that Jap- 
anese born in foreign countries where birth gives 
nationality shall lose their Japanese nationality 
from birth unless formal action be taken to preserve 
their rights to Japanese citizenship. A tax of 100 
per cent. was placed on about 250 articles of import 
classed as luxuries. 

Japan, previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
governed under a constitution promulga' Feb. 11 
1889. The Emperor, who is declared to be ‘sacred 
and inyiolable,’” exercises the whole of the executive 
rite with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet 

inisters, whom he appoints and who are responsible 
to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
cludes treaties; he ‘‘exercises the legislative powers 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet;’’ he hag su- 
Dpreme command of the army and navy; and he ‘‘de- 
termines the organization and peace standing of the 
army and navy,"" The Emperor has a privy coun- 
eil to consult with on important affairs of state and 
which interprets the Constitution. 

Every law requires the consent of the Imperial 
Diet, which consists of two Chambers. . The House 
of Peers numbers (1921) 394 members, 16 Princes 
of the Blood, 13 Princes, 43 Marquises, 20 Counts, 
73 Viscounts, 20 Barons, 120 Imperial nominees, 
and 45 representatives of the largest taxpayers. 
The House of Representatives has 464 members, 
elected for four years by 2,800,000 voters, who must 
be males over 25 paying a direct national tax of 
not less than three yen. There has been much 
agitation for universal su: . The Cabinet has 
an entirely free hand to formulate policies of state 

uite independent of the political parties and of 

the House, and is often organized independent of it. 
When it can't control the House it dissolves the 
Diet. Every law requires consent of the Diet. 


Governors and sheriffs of prefectures are appoin' 
by the Government. The Mayor is that one of ites 
candidates elected by the municipal assembly who 
obtains the Emperor's approval. The elected Chief 
Magistrates of towns and villages must obtain the 
Governor's approval. f 
There is absolute religious freedom. ‘The chief 
forms of religion in Japan are Shintoism and 
Buddhism. Neither has state support. Elemen- 
Aig education is beet tart yA In 1919 there were 
612 kindergartens with 51,834 pupils, and 25,625 


elementary retrenchment, is equivalent, to five divisions 
+e f \ ‘| peace strength and a saving 0! ,006 et 
universities, : 11 other university A further reduction was announced in August,: 


a the hi x | 1924, abolishing four more divisions and minor © 
aease a ents. The most influential is the Tokio | units. 


Of the 18,000,000 yen saved 13,000,000 is 
c “University established in 1877, which has | to be used to establish 12 air eka equally 
417 teachers and 5,283 students. t divided between pursuit, scout and bombing ‘squad- — 
The language of commerce is English and it is a | rons, a tank corps, anti-aircraft units, motor trans- 
; required study in the secondary schools. , port, schools of chemical warfare and research. if 
:. - seer has twelve sects of Buddhism, 71,750 An appropriation of 25,000,000 yen has been 
Buddhist temples, 181,100 Buddhist priests and | made to aid civilian aviation. i ae ee 
51,511,100 believers. The thirteen sects of Shinto- The Japanese naval program under the Washing- 


ism, whieh originated in the combined spirit of | ton Naval Treaty prov. des for this fleet: 4 

Japanese ancestor worship and Sy eT veneration, Completed atthe End of — 
centre in the shrines, which number 171,725, but CLASS. 1921. , 1922. 1923. 
the. Shinto priests number only 14,900, There are | Dreadnoughts . Phi 136) 10 


twelve forms of Christianity in the empire. The | Pre-dreadnoug eg ses, a ce, 


. Greek communicants number 65,615, with 131 | Armored cruisers - 5 
churches: the Roman Catholics, 14,200 with 189-| Light cruisers... .. ae 12. 
ehurches; the Anglican and American ety fe Torpedo gunboats, etc........ Bie 
Mission, 16,215 with 213 churches; the Methodist | Destroyers (60 modernin 1923) 95 98 
Mission, 13,356 with 181 churches, and the Con- | Torpedo boats.......-..-+.+-+ 20 EES ray 
gregational Mission, 15,847, with 151 churches. Submarines... . 2... sana eee es 37 SH ae 


Japan has carried out the scrapping of warships — 
actual service begins at 20 and lasts two years called for under the Washington Naval Treaty and 
the ranks for all arms. The peace strength of the | reduced the personnel of the navy, which was U6: sie 
active army is 300,000 men with a reserve of 2,350,- 200, by about 12,000. The shipyards discharged 
000. 6,000. workmen and the naval arsenals, about the — 
The War Department had retired 1,800 officers |same number. The naval appropriation was cut 
on Aug. 1, 1923, under the Government's scheme for about 106,000,000 yen. * 45 pat ede 
military reduction. The number is to reach 2,200 Japan-adopted the metric system as the official — 
by March, 1924. The reduction in non-commis- | stan ard hy Imperial ordinance, effective July 1, | 
sioned officers was 3,000, and privates, 53,000. The ’ 1924 : «apn a Be 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN. ~ “t 
(From data furnished by M. Katsu, Japanese Financial Commissioner.) 


Imports. Total. YEAR.» Exports. Imports. 


Service in the army is universal and Nag et 3 
n 


ay 


162,42 

177,970,037} |1921 

230,728,041 

2¢ ' 265,372,756 
171,674,474) 289,517,235 


at par of exchange. Trade of Chosen and Taiwan not included in 


case Bene 
Divide yen by 2 for dollars, table. ¢ 
: ; . 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES CF JAPAN. Ate ata 


v. % Expendi- .{(FINanc’L Expendi- {(FINANC’L 
arr Revenue. eats YEAR. | Revenue. ture. YEAR. Revenue. 


k Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. yo J 
4877-78.) 52,338,133] 48,428,324] 1893-94. |113,769,381| 84,581,872 1909-10.| 677,546, 

i 70,028] 78,128,643)|1910-11.| 672,87 
1355. 80. Bats OO sires tee fe: $e 507 57317,179||1911-12.| 567,192,221) . 


{889-90.} 96,687,9 1 } 

es 469, 195,403]|1906-07 . |530,447,807|464,275,583 E 

ie 135,02: 10e ae 489 Peery 1907-08. 857,083,817 |602,400,959|| 1923-24. |1,376,172, 

: 1392-93. 1101,461,911| 76,734,740111908-09.. 1794,937,260 636,361,093 i 1418 
1875-76 to. 1921-22 represent 


The | z 1884-85 
PRs eek oe Pee eet 2 June 30; the settled accounts; those for the financial: years 
the financial year 1885-86 comprises 9 months, National debt Aug. 31, 1924, Internal, xen 2,659,- 
from July 1 to March 31; and those breve 000,000; eign, ¥en 2 869, 100,000; 
to asive consist of. 12:.months evch, | 4,525,202,000. The i . 
Be ent tu March 31. Tho figures for the Japon on that date was‘yen 1,283,000,000- i 


YEAR 


54,028,950| 9,276,360 |1906. 
31,532,341) 16,373,420 |1907 


: KOREA (CHOSEN). 

ARW®A, 84,738 square miles (including islands). 
POPULATION, census estimate of 1924, 18,313,800, 

- ineluding about 337,000 Japanese and about 
» . 28,000 foreigners. é 

CAPITAL, Seoul; population, 1919, 250,942 (Ko- 

reans, 182,207; Japanese, 66,943); other cities, 

_Fusan, population, 1919, 63,567; Pingyang, 
BES Taiku, 40,065; Kaisong, 39,855; Chemulpo, 


Governor-General, Admiral Baron Saito. 
fit ese pears Consul General, at Seoul, Ransford 
vn: er. 


_. Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
_ tending back to the twelfth century B. C. but dur- 
« ing recent centuries the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
‘the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
- Tamean River. The mainland is as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is over 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Etheria ( ‘or a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Viadivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
 @ Russian leasehold and _ subject to diplomatic 
control and Rea oy. Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
_ immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War. of 
1904-1905. fter this war the ‘complete inde- 
“pendened of Korea that had been recognized in the 
- treaty following the Chino-Japanese War of 1894-95 
(which also was for the control of Korea), gave way 
a& tion by Russia of Japan's paramount 
Korea, Japan continued her military 
occupation of the country, and in 1910 annexed 
The tA # iets pt ah 
~The administration of the country has been in 
the hands of a Miiltary Governor of high rank directly 
responsible only to the throne. The first was Gen. 
Terauchi, who on becoming Premier of Japan relin- 
‘quished the office to Gen. Count Hasegowa. 
Recent reforms, following nationalist disturbances, 
make the Governor-General responsible to the 
Premier of Japan, open the office to civilians, and 
promise steadily increasing measures of local auton- 
omy and reduction of military rule. 

The former Fipetar of Korea is now known as 
“HH, I. H, Prince Yi Wang; he receives the treatment 
of din Japan and enjoys an 
ant of 1,500,000 yen, the same as before 
annexation. 


- Korea, had no system of education when brought 
under Japanese control. Only about 10 per cent. of | 
the children of school age, and these all of the upper 


Countries—Japan; Korea. 


Yen. Yen. 
80,232,805) 48,652,825 
82,723,986] 46,273,871 

101,230.248 58,116,344 


94,009, 
125,964,408! 69,948,681 
131 5| 8 


Foreign 
L VALUE OF JAPAN’S MINERAL PRODUCTS. ; 
_“Ywar, | Gold, | Silver. | Copper. l 
: én, Vien. 2 en. en. Yen. yf Yen. 
,453 | 29,236,853 496,909 2,042,913 } 63,144,000 | 3,145,502 
Pouo dat 32,467,871 568,636 2,089,586 59,961,264 Rennes / 
4,362,740 22,409,424 5,123 1,736,734 63,623,773 2520, 
4,261,481 24,536,150 8,204 2,025,235 :213,6 6,428,514 
4,896,188 25,819,259 488,823 2,197,169 51,076,398 6,880,4 
4,761,652 27,133,448 506,604 1,964,649 ,006, 6,733,514 
5,896,084 40,252,061 531,282 304,61 61,412,837 8,377,073 
5,635,12 42,012,126 17,86 2,552,245 70,956,121 | 12,498,506, 
5,310,278 39,067,387 827,282 2,742,223 80,350,387 9,430,505 
5,287,62 53,731,798 976,389 2,497,130 :068,8 9,873,413 
7,135,000 | 109,812,610 | 3,755,933 4,084,633 0,625,582 | 14,996,695 
11,946,403 | 118,692,244 | 5,661,020 | 11,475,250 | 140,009,591 | 19,003,950 
12,622,005 90,390,232 | 4,152,991 | 37,778,788 | 286,032,498 | 30,417,097 
11,131,055 67,581,475 | 1,592,483 | 38,810,554 | 442,540,941 | 42,562,023 
9,865,435 47,577,402 | 1,384,172 | 20,384,123 | 418,073,754 | 35,356,655 
5,501,299 32,578,236 652,993 9,880,176 | 227,674,056 | 34,149,264 
5,636,903 37,427,163 702.970 4,510,894 | 250,915,845 | 25,151,176 


Total value of all mineral production, in yen | 710,520,488; (1920), 635,391,637; (1921), 389,379,- 
(1917), 442,516,068; (1918), 621,413,403; (1919), | 072; (1922), 416,187,030. 


TRADE BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


ee 
: Exports to| Imports YEAR |Exports to} Imports YEAR |Exports to} Imports 
i ‘ (Cal’dar) . U.S. From U. 8.||(Cal'dar) . Ss. From U. §S.||(Cal’dar) . U.S. ¥rom U.S. 


Yen. Yen. 
. . |184,473,382}122,408,361 
"]196,539,008] 96,771,077 
. |204,141,844/102,534,279 
340,244,817|204,078,950 
478,536 ,845|359,707,858 
530,129,393|626,025,530 


072]104,286,528. 


| eer 420 |1 5 
1897 ++e++| 52,436,404) 27,030,538|/1908 ... ,. . | 12 2 828,097,621/766,381,438 
) 3898.4 a -| 47,311,155} 40,001,098)/1900..... 131,547,139) 54,043,172 |1920 565,017,126}873,182,251 
. 1899.....| 63,919,270 38,215,894| 1910. 2 ows 143,702,249) 54,699,166||/1921..... 496,278,965|574,400,915 
» 1900.....| 52,566,395 62,761,196) FOUL sis ens 142,725,642] 81,250,909/|1922..... 732,376,607 |596,169,490 
o 1901 .....' 72,309,359! 42,769,430''1912,. .. .'168,708,896'127,015,757/'1923 ..... 605,159,500'511,415,600 


classes, attended school, where they learned some- 
thing of the Chinese classics. At the end of 1918, 
462 public common schools had been established, 
attended by 76,898 boys and 10,481 girls. In addi- 
tion there were 809 private schools of which 323 
were connected with foreign missions. There were 
also 380 purely Japanese elementary schools with 
42,811 pupils. Secondary and technical schools in 
that year numbered 109. 

Confucianism and Buddhism are the chief re- 
ligions and Christianity has gained a great vogue 
among all classes. The mission force numbers about 
2,500 with about 300,000 Korean converts. 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value, and there 
is much mineral wealth awaiting development. 
There are extensive fertile plains well watered by 
good rivers in the south and west, where are the 
five excellent harbors of Fusan, Mokpo, Chemulpo 
and Chinnampo. The larger rivers in the west can 
at full tide float boats far up the streams. At Ninsen 
is a tide of 33 feet. : 

The climate is dry and bracing. The mulberry 
tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with them. 
Silkworm culture has been much encouraged by 
the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Some 400,000 families are engaged in the industry. 
The cultivation of tobacco is also fostered. Stock 
raising is sverrenere an important industry. Af- 
forestation and irrigation are being systematically 
carried on by the vernment. 

Mining concessions  coveri 270,000 acres, 
mostly gold-bearing, which had n in the hands 
of about fifteen foreign corporations (four American) 
and individuals (four Americans) before annexation 
are respected, but a new law (Aprit i Tere) weomibits 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights, Id, 
silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, iphite, 
anthracite coal and kaolin are present, In 1919 the 
value of gold produced was 25,314,500 yen. The 
output of pyongyang coal, anthracite (Government 
Was 128,274 tons. 


of the Japanese, who also have provided 85 per cent. 
ae ,500 factories picede. estab- 


Government railroads amount 
yen, cad Sand 


—— 


Se ee ae eee 
riries—Japan; Latvia, 
and 6,627,000 yen, respectively. There 23 APITAL, T ii 920, 164,329; 

- ies A rivately 0 a ea nau Pde : eae cae hay pop., 1920, 164,329; Tai 

5 - Steams entering Korean poris in 1922 num- | Governor General, Baron K. Den. 

ca. Lao eee 4,216,321 tonnage, 85 per cent. cieoranss is an island, the size of Massachusetts 

5 4 se 2 =e \ ‘onnecticut, Di etween the lippil falg 
‘The unit of currency. is the ‘ign at par of | the south and yapan fo the north, with the Chit 

: exchange; rate Oct. 15, 1924, 38.54. ~ ‘ Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 

Korea was a drain on the Japanese Imperial | A range of mountains from north to south forms 

Government until 1919, when the administration | the backbone of ‘the island (highest peak, Mt. | 

A became for the first time financially independent. Niitaka, 14,500 feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 


The budget for 1923-24 is balanced at 146,007,225 | steep and craggy, ‘but the western slope is flat, 
> 5 fertile and. well cultivated, yielding two rice crops — 


_ yen. 
Debt, Sse Lot 1 SAN, Aig Weslaco yen 220,263,555 | 2 Year. | The temperature rarely falls below 96° F. 
Imports, 1920 © 191,158,000 | Rain is abundant.. Production of rice in 1921 was 
= 1921 32'381.584 | 24,625,000. bushels; sugar, 252,734 metric tons; 


ote, SS “256,044,807 | tea, 10,582,687 kilos;, coal, 1,037,645 metric tons 
“ petroleum, 11,949 hectolifres. Gold, silver an 
copper are also mined. Ramie and jute are exported. 
Formosa has been the world’s chief source of 
eamphor, the high mark of product being in the. 
war yeats. In 1915,,2,772,110 kilos of camphor - 
and 4,128,745 kilos of camphor oil were produce 
in 1922 production declined to 782,463 kilos of 


ea” 1TO2. 260,880,000 
Trade with the United States was: 


Imports, 1920-21. :.....-<s-++-+-- ee e> $2,417,677 x 
“ 192 2'358'032 | camphor and 4,068,632 kilos of oil. Camphor since 
1922-23 924°763 | 1899 has been ‘a monopoly of the Government, — 
1923-24 299 | which, keenly alive to reckless destruction of the — 
Exports, 1920-5 12 | trees, began an extensive planting in 1917 and in 
192 12 | 1923. brought the total area up to 50,000 acres 
192: 297 | Opium is another Government monopoly handled 
“1923-24 51| with the policy of suppressing the smoking b, 
The number of licensed: 


oe Pe * gradual prohibition. 
KWANGTUNG. smokers, which in 1900 was 169,064, in 1920 had 


(Leased for 99 years from China.) been reduced to 48,011. : ee 
AREA, 1,305 square miles. Formosa was ceded by China in 1895 after ee! if 


POPULATION, census of 1922, 686,893 (603,384 China-Japanese War and Japan has made 


7 source of profit, Japanese colonists were encourag: rs Pa 

Chinese and 82,766 Japanese). - .. «| sehools established, 396 miles of railroads Bee 

CAPITAL, Dairen (formerly called Dalny); popula- | telegraph and telephone lines laid, harbors improved, — 

tion, 1919, 108,228. - ; industries encouraged‘ and much done in public 

“A Cittl Governor, {. Yamagata. works. The aborigines, who.in the north are savage — 
United States Consul, at Dairen, Leo D. Sturgeon, | head-hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the — 

“CV. C.) : Government began a thorough subjugation program 
_ Kwangtung is the southern part of the Liaotung with an appropriation of 9,750,000 yen to extend — 


- . over five years. Out of a total of 697 tribes of 160,000 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, | horsons, 551° tribes of 116,744 have vowed allegiance. 


which has the Bay of Korea on-the east, the. Yellow The budget for 1923-24 balanced at 99,983,648 
Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on the west. | yen. Imports in 1923 were valued at 110,129,492 — 
Japan bad taken it as spoils of war from Chita | yen; ot which 70,921,625 yen were from Japan; and 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but. was forced to exports, 198,594,302 yen, of which 169,442,365 yen ~ 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, were to Japan. The balance of trade for ten years — 
Germany and France. Russia.then leased it for 25 has beenlargely in favor of Formosa. Te 
sears from China, and constructed the strongly for- The Pescadores, twelve Jslands with an area of 
tified city.of Port Arthur and the nearby commercial | fifty square miles, stretching, northward toward — 
port of Dalny (now Dairen). i Japan, are under the Formosan Government. : 
“Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending with a Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern _ 


ry . 
i ass and at the conclusion of the half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
eee sult.in 1905, a0 Be Ae parallel, which was ceded by Russia in October, 1905, | 


AS80- rar took over the lease in the 

Paso Sener tmmouth: 1905.° In May, 1915, the in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 13,253 

lease was extended to 99 years by China. Kwang- | square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1923, was 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, was 150,600. The country ig mountainous, and primeval — 
given a civil government superseding the former forests cover 70 per cent. of the land. Coal output — 
aes i LOBE ee, cio hl beg valued at I PTB 
eubiond the free ports Ee one of eaport of Man. | 267 yeu. In an effort to colonize, the island. 6,292 
churian, Railroad, which connects with the Peking | families, numbering 25,507 persons, have een hgras a 
‘and Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- on the land. The cultivated area amounts ees 

MBAR Cas gentnen fe Bs, wel bule wel | PP To204 buinen at 19008290 7e, and inludes 
$ governed modern city with varied industries. for 1925-74 780,000 yen ae se bein ge 


; Z budget for 1923-24 balanced at 1,589,485 yen 
* 3 aor dea a grant from the Ni ational Treasury of ’ guGo-sL AVIA ; BS) 
_ (See Serbs, Croats, and.Slovenes, Kingdom of). : 


fe 4,000,000 yen. . ex 
"Phe number of vessels*that entered the port in parr ge 
ee LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 25,000 square miles. es ig 


1920 was 2,142 with. a tonnage of 4,864,904; of th 
POPULATION, Jan. 1, 1923, 1,885,870. . 


369 was Japanese; 483,073 Chinese; 
By 058 Fee 3g 729 Apperican: 34,136 Russian; fy 
CAPITAL, Riga; population, 1922, 280,000; other 
“Alttes, Lipa «population, 77,000; and six with — 


421,0: 
French, 18,277, aud Norwegian, 11,618. Beans 
more than 10, 
President, Jan Chakste. , 


129 tons), bean cake (1,131,208. tons), and 
kis (707.237 tons) furnished the bulk of the ex- 
Premier, W. Samuels (Yoreign), Jan. 30, 1924. 
Mintster to United States, vacant. 


ports. The value of the foreign trade was:" 
af t J : $207,913,839 
Consul, at New York, Arthur B. Lule (in charge of uy. 
Legation). a 


83,076,104 
9 

United States Mintster, Frederick W. B. Coleman; — 

also. accredited. to tosis 


Pa 


Trade with the-United States was: fi” Be se 
DME MN aaah avin) 2 pero ti2 ss 6,403,561 sthonia and Lithuania, = 
eeaartes 193122 Bi Renee Shire, ad es 5 ee7 835 United States Consul, at Riga, John P. Hurley. 
- 1922-23 6,082,165 Latvia, formerly 4 Russian province, became @ 
worts, 192021 11,289,981 | republic Nov. 17, 1917, tinal elections being held 
Exports, 1920-22. 724,131 | on april 17, 1920, and the Legislative Assembly. 
ee eee  }'32e0005 | meeting first on May 1, 1920. It 1s bounded o& the 
«  1923-24- 3'337.387 | north by the Gulf of Riga and Esthonla, on, the 
IP : ; : py Russia, on the south b Lithuania and 
neat CRMOSA ATW AN). =| BBiad ae SS ecm ot Noa GA 
- ARBA, 13,944 sauare'miles- ; _ | one_ of the three Baltic states of Nome vest 
POPULATION, ce Dec. 31; 1923, 3,757,538; ae ay a8 Spee aise 4 ne tora 


nsus of 920 ia 
2 t peaGor: rete , SABLS3 ue we setae Nan half. the people engage 1m agriculture, 


84,548; foreigners, 24,836. 


rapes 
, j 4 
‘ 


eae in- 


dairying, ireatook: -and atl food 
Pre-war 


dustries. Flax is the important product. 

‘flax acreage 

30,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of ; seed, exported 

mostly to Germany, Holland, Belgium and E:ngland. 

War devastation reduced the flax aoreage to 70,000, 

and another cause was the flight of 500,000 farmers 

as refugees. Production in 1923 was: flax fibre and 

flaxseed, 35,000 tons from 138,500 acres; rye, 7,397,- 
’ 296 bushels from 657,000 acres;~ parley. 6,857, 294 
bushels from 435,000. acres; Oats, 18, 870, Yi89' pushels 
from. 757,000 acres. 

The 192 census showed: noraes, 338,300; cattle, 
_ 900,000; sheep, 1,461,000; swine, 484,000. 

Forests cover 3,775,000 acres of the total in the 
country of 16,000,000. Lumber is one of. the chief 
: exports. : 

Industry is beginning to count in the national 

wealth, the paper, match, wood distilleries and 

woodwork output having already attained large 

proportions for so small a country. 

Other industries—metals, chemicals, textiles, and 
scattering—produce annually about $113,500, 


~ worth. 
! Rata’ s importance is enhanced by the fact that 
it is the natural route for through international 
) trade between Russia and western nations. Pre- 
war, 20.6 per cent. of all Russian imports and 28 
per cent. of all exports passed through Latvian 
territory. Excellent harbors at Riga, Liepaja and 
‘ A eMart made this possible, and three Russian 
' main railway lines converge at Riga, Windau and 
Vela at alt nonis of Latvia. 
924, Latvia’s merchant marine in- 
cluded ar steamships of 38,310 tons; 56 sailing ves- 
sels of 9,129 tons; and 9 motor cr 3 of 993 tons; 
total, 96 ships of 48,432 tons. In 1922, 2,878 vessels 
of 1,293,515 tons entered the pone The coast line 
is 340 miles Jong. 
The railway wiieage is 1,825 miles. 
 . Latvia is Protestant by 76.54 per cent., Roman 
Catholie by 18.49 per cent., and there are Baptists, 
Mopaviens and and ether faiths. 
3.2 per cent. of the people were 
Sealed wad the native Letts form 80.41 per cent. 
of the total population. 
- Latvia is a member of the League of Nations. 
The unit of currency is now the lat (=50 Latvian 
roubles = one gold frane = 30.193 at par of Srchanage). 
The Latvian rouble was stabilized at that pgint, and 
to Nov. 1, 1922, 2,418,974,481 rouble Gurrency 
. sorte: had been issued, guar: anteed by all the property 
of the state. On that date the Bank of Latvia, the 
i chief shareholder of which is the Latvian Govern- 
ment, began operations; now only this bank has the 
 Hpnt to issue currency notes. 
The budget for 1924 is: revenues, 18% 108 ,016 gold 
‘Jats; expenditures, 137,001,294 gold lats 
_ The internal debt amounted on Novy. 1, 1923, to 
383,412 “late in addition to the currency notes, and 
the foreign debt was: to the United States, $2, 521,870; 
sto the American Relief Administration, $2)610,418; 
» he 4,737,558 crowns; to Great Britain, 
’ 0,169; to private banks £163,845. 
“Foreign trade in 1922 was: Iniporis, 5,352,247,295 
“tani roubles; and exports, 5,099,6 0,000. 
Trade with the United States was; 
\ Imports, hae 


in 


sryel ey ea ene 143 
Mivararte, i ONL-2P\e ofr Wa tiban dec ieet cs ee 275,432 
ea EEG UG TS Seater aed | 2,554,436 
A MISO ae Oe * 5,187,721 


LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF 

: “AREA, estimated, 36,834 square miles, 

_ POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000. 

/ pcre ie Monrovia, population, estimated, 1920, 


- prestdent, Charles D. B. King, Lenea8, 
bafiadely pais, 


at N 

Gatveston, ay rit 7 
Sele £0, Sind 4 New Sorte seth os 
; United ne 2 Minister aaa am General, Solomon 


} eceve (destg- 


Caateria and Financial Adviser 
the United States Government), H 


a by 

Wor ey. 

iberla lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa, between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
und the French colony of the [Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of about 
350 miles. It extends inland about 200 miles. 
Beyond 25 miles there is no civilized settlement. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests 
_ rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. . There is one motor road, 20 miles long: 

The country has now a bonded indebtedness of 


was 275,000, and annual crops were | 


$1,700, 000 floated -by New York bank 
with an internal floating. gcve he abaut 
The population is en Spee 


apaus, 108) 10 of ‘the dwell 7 rae 
bie ivilized. A 


of the United States. Electors must de ‘oft Negro 
blood and owners of land. The Government rests 
with a-President elected for four years, a Sena 
elected for six years, and a House of Representativ 
elected for four years. 

The control of customs since 1912 has been in the 
hands of a General Receiver and Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. 

Government schools are supplemented by mission 

schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. The 
Methodists maintain a college at Monrovia. There 
oe organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of 
Liberia was a signatory of the Versailles Treaty 
and is a member of the League of Nations. 
Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware, glass 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, Tice and food- 
stuffs are the prince’ imports. In 1920 sere 
entered at Monrovia 446 vessels of 525,314 tonn 

The budget in 1921-22 was: Revenues, 3$507,9. 3 
expenditures, $487,543. 

Imports in 1921 were valued at $1°232,000: and 
exports at $820,000. 4 

Trade with the y Untied States v Was: 

Imports, Hiceg 


1921-. 
- : a4 
% Beat 


“ 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
(Principality). 
AREA, 65 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1912, 10,716. 
CAPITAL, Vaduz; population, 1,376. 
Prince, John Ii., born Oct. ceed 
LER Teen a9) veo elec a ea 
ministrator 10! 
Schaedier (1925). PT eee 
Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 
on Nov. 7, 2GLS, the Diet dec its complete in- 
Sirota, shies saa ae 
Ss 
and it ie included in the Swiss egstoms union, maeoall 


legislative. p ow 
rest in a Diet ot 15 members, eloetea fa ‘or four ye e 
direct. vote, on a basis of universal suffrage 3) 
portional representation. The se. Pas toua 
balanced at 384,500 francs. There is no debt. 


LITHUANIA, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBA, estimated 33,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, Sensus AY) bis t. 1923 foxciuclya of 


Memel and bey od of which meee 
are Lithuanians; s; 64, O18” Pol Pe 
48,392 Russians; 2aoi St eae mans; aa 018 al Leti 


and 4,656 other racial groups 
CAPITAL, Kovno, temporarily; ‘population, 61,802. 
Presiderto. Alexsandras Stulginskis, elected Dec. 


Premier, B. Galvanauskas, Feb. 22, 1923. 
pci to the United States, Kazys Bizauskas. 
onsul, at New York, Dr. J. J. Biel: 
Gage ice pants eee 
ates nister, erick W. 
Iso accredited to Esthonia and Yours: ee 
United States Consul, at Kovno, Harry B, Carlson. 

Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 
by Latvia, on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Poland and East Prussia raat on the west by Hast 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. It is about the size 
of the State of Maine. 

Lithuania was a Grand Duchy under the Russia: 
Ermpire, having shared the fate of Poland. a 
the Bolshevists captured the ‘Russian Government, 
the republic Droclaimed its independence on Feb. 


| by ‘of | of the Germanic Confederation. It, however, 
“Treaty of Moscow, July: 12, | remained in the German Customs Wnion, tormed i j 
Poland, relative to whether | 1842. German capital built its railroads and its ‘A 
areas were aa se Bich = — conte oe See before and during | 
of Poland, e war to the Germans, who occupied ) 

ue of Nations | throughout the war. $ pits ie his 2S 

A referendum (under universal suffrage) taken 
15,000 Polish Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the problems (oer ye: “a 
ital ai to the front by the World War resulted in the follow- _ 
ing vote out of a total of 90,984: For the reigning — 

Grand Duchess, 66,811; for a continuation of the 
dynasty - under another Grand Duchess, 1,286; — 
for another dynasty, 889; for a republic, 16,885; 
for an economic union with France, 60,133; for | 
an- economic union with Belgium, 22,242. France © 
declined the union in favor of Belgium. <A treaty — 
was then negotiated between Luxemburg, and — 
Belgium eliminating the customs barrier and pro- 
viding for the use of Belgian money in the Granc 
Duchy. The agreement came in force April 1, 1922, 
and is for 50 years. f 
The Grand Duchy is:governed under the Consti- — 
tution of 1868 as amended in 1919. Legislative power 
rests with a Chamber of 48 Deputies, elected by — 
universal suffrage (men and women over 21). Execu--— 
tive power rests with a Minister of State and Presi- 
dent of Government and a Cabinet of four Directors- _ 
General. The population is almost entirely Catholic. 
Education is compulsory for children between the 


tions to renulate the use of the port by both Lithu- 
ania and 


omy aceording to convention signed with the t 
powers. Ratification was secured May 17, 1924, 
by a commission headed by_an American, Norman 
H. Davis appointed by the League of Nations. 
Lithuania is a member of the League of Nations. 
Legislative power is vested in a constituent. Assem- 
bly of 112 members, elected directly on a basis 
of proportional representation by universal equal 
suffrage. The Assembly elects the President. : 
Eighty per-cenf. of fhe people engage in agricul- 
ture, cultivating in 1923, 3,527,654 acres of which 
128,687 were in flax. Rye and potatoes are the 
chief crops. By the Agrarian Act no Eee may 
possess more than 80 hectares of land (197.6 acres). | Par of exchange, franc.....-...... Koi ¥ 


4,097,540 metr! L 
in 1913, 7,333,372 tons. The production in 1921 

and steel, 1,394,103 
miles of railroads. 


was pig iron, 1,685,700 tons, 
tons. There were in 1924, 330 


Some 700,000 hectares were affected and from 1919 | Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924. ...... 4.80 ce 
to Sept. 30, 1923, 131,822. hectares had been par-| Budget. 1923-24—-Revenue...... .franes 102,673, 
celled out to 13,402 persons. No compensation Expenditures...francs 104,34: 
has yet been made to expropriated land-owners. | Debt Sept. 30, 1922..........--- francs 463,6' 


Forest wealth also gives export of timber. Forests 
en a fourth of the total area, pine, fir and hard- 
wood. : 

-The industries employed, in 1922, 42,000 persons, 
and concerned utilization of the country’s products. 

Lithuania is on the through railway route from 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw to Riga, Dvinsk and Lenin- 
grad, a regents tia eS we as | POPULATION, census of 1921, 13,887,080." PB 
one .0 principal points 0! DO! ce, Dg Jexico City, population, cens 1923, 
the intention to develop facilities for its proper care. CAE , re sah 52 OBB are Seaman, 2368 

‘There were 1,550 miles of railroads in 1020. Americans, 1,652 French, 1,223 Germans, 803 

_Pre-war there were 871 schools with 40,330 pupils. | Cubans, 610 English, 6,322 other nationalities); 
In 1922 there were 1,801 schools with 177,379 pupils. chief cities, Guadalajara, pop. 119,468; Puebla, 
Ty eign ibe raer os in Kovno, Feb.| 96,121; Vera Cruz, | 48,653, ‘Tamblbo,, 16.3135 

. ’ 3 , 85,000; an onterey, | oS 

pe ace tort 1iad bAiknest de -4,812,460,080 | . COD Us Ferm ge a rere 
lits; that for 1923 balanced at 199,276,346 lits. Sees 
The surplus on Jan. 1, 1924, was 5,000,000 - lits. Peta ies 
The budget for 1924 was: Revenues, 205,372,363 
lits, expenditures, 197,020,631 lits. The external 
debt in Mareh, 1924, was: To the U. S. Treasury, 
$5,041,627; to Lithuanians in America, $1,665,972; 
fo’ Great Britain, £16,813; to France, 2,800,000] Alberto Mascarenas; at San Francisco, Leandr 
franes; internal debt, 2,650,000 lits. Leal; at New Orleans, Arturo M. Elias; 4 

‘Trade in 1922: was: Imports, 74,884,600 _lits; D. Ruiz; at San Antonio, Ale- — 
exports, 76,892,400 lits; in 1923, imperts, 156,627,- 
000; exports, 146,794,700 lits. 

Trade with the United States was: 


i. 


MESOPOTAMIA.  — | 
(See the Kingdom of the Iraq.) Ras 
MEXICO, REPUBLIC OF 

ARBA, estimated, 767,198 square miles. i 


President, Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, 
inaugurated Dec. 1, 1924. ; 
Preméer, vacant. 3 ey 
Ambassador to the United States, vacant; Cha 
d’Affaires, Senor Don Manuel C. Tellez, (M.). 
Consuls General in the United States, at New York 


a rts, 1921-22 - $63,968 

a a 1922-23 78,763 
sorts, 1931-22 62'800 

exports, 1921-22........--- “| 
Re 1922-23.....---- » 90,721 
©» 1923-24. ...-+ 6-0 OR De ere . -194,336 


more, Boston, 
LUXEMBURC, GRAND DUCHY OF — Okahoma, City, 

AREA, 999 square. miles. ; elphia, UW 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 1922, 260,767. Seattle and Milwaukee. 


R. Sheffield. 


CAPITAL, Daxemp urs, Lie iad Sa Peers A 
Grand Duchess, Charlotte. born Jan. 20, ; suc : aan Gules. ab, Vere eur, vl 
ceeded on the abdication of tet mes Jon @. Wood: at Monterey, Paul H. Foster; at 


KSelaide, Jan. 9, 1919; married Prince Fellx of 
Bourbon-Parma on Nov..6, 1919; Heir, their son, 
Prince Jean, born er sDaaahass 

resident of Government, ie Reuter. - 

a Ttnister es the United: States; vacant; Baron Ray- 
mond de -Waha, Charge d’Aftaires. ~pee . 


Acapulco, Harry K. Pangburn (V. C.); at Ciudad 
Juarez, John W. Dye; at_ Matamoros, vacant; at 
Mazatian, William E. Chapman; at Mexicali, 
Henry C. von Struve; at Progreso, O. Gaylord — 

ahi at Nogales, Henry ©. A. Damm; at Tam-— 


Chihuahua, Thomas McEnelly; at Ensenada, — 
Leighton Hope; at. Guadalajara, Dudley Golding 
Dwyre; at Guayamas, William P. Blocker; at 
Nuevo Laredo, Harry L. Walsh; at Piedras Negras, 


3 Linard; at V 
Ay bon Luis Potosi, Walter F. Boyle; at eevee a 


x 
Bartley ¥. Yost; at Durango, David J. D. Myers. — 
Tull recognition of the government of Gen, 
Obregon, President of Mexico, was extended, by 


; . 


Germany on the east, Belgium on. the. west, -and |. 
France on the south. Its integrity: and pours hey | 
were guaranteed ‘by the Treaty of ‘London, “May 
11, 1867. having been previously, since 1815. 2 part 


or 


Saar oa SN aus gi, 1928,| President Obregon in August, 1923, ised _o 
the United States Government on Aug. 31, 1923, | _ TTeartanG mee pening ti ‘all Mexicans over 18. 


fo ¢ Q in Mexico ve ; ralizatio: 
_ following conferences which were held years of age (including citize aturalization) 
City from May 14 until Aug. 15 by personal rep- Poderet Iates pe aeriatite ‘al %Gne plot only — 
— resentatives of Presidents Harding and Coolidge | may be taken by one owner, who is forbidden 
‘ and, President Obregon. The personnel of the/ sell to a foreigner or to any Mexican owning = 
Amer San eeriodty Mixed Commission was: Amer-| much or more acreage. Lands which may be irri- 
ican delegates, Charles Beecher Warren and John | gated are. limited to 25 hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 
Barton Payne; Secretaries, L. Lanier Winslow and | acres), dry lands up to 100 hectares and pasture 
- Robert H.. Murray; Mexican delegates, Ramon | lands up to 500 hectares. The Government’s fee 
_ Ross and Fernando Gonzalez Roa; Secretary, Juan | is $25 gold. ‘ : 
_ F: Urquidi. Mr. Warren was later made Ambassador Next to agriculture, the chief wealth of Mexico 
to Mexico, serving until Aug. 5, 1924. is in its minerals, and mining has been the most 
Mutually acceptable understandings and agree-| highly developed of her industries since the days 
ments on all questions at issue between the two | of the Spanish conquest. The total value of silver , 
_ Governments, were reached by the commission. |} mined from the first year of the Spanish conquest ’ 
Each Mexican law or decree affecting American | (1521) to January, 1922, was $3,000,000,000, some- 
property rights was discussed and definitely con-| what more than 155,000 tons in weight, according : 
trued to the satisfaction of both the American and | to figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines of the z 
the Mexican Governments. By this process assur-| Mexican Department of Commerce and Industry, ; 
ances satisfactory to the United States were given | being two-thirds of the world’s silver production for 
_ that the provisions of Article 27 of the Mexican | the last 400 years.. About $500,000,000 American 
Constitution, concerning American petroleum and | capital is invested in mining. Mexico now yields 
other property rights, should not operate retro-| over one-third of the world’s Prodapiias of silver 
actively; legal titles of petroleum properties, Dur-| and about 5 per cent. of its gold. 
chased and developed as’such prior to the promulga- Mineral production for 1923 up to December, 
- tion of the Mexican Constitution in 1917, were | when the de la Huerta revolution broke out, was: ul 
_ confirmed absolutely; the United States reserved | Gold, 22,325 kilos; silver, 2,552,550 Kilos; lead, 
138,468,318 kilos; and copper, 47,521,134 Kilos; a 
great increase over 1922. = 
Mexico has an abundance of low grade coal, 
much like that of Texas, with 300,000,000 tons in 
oe In Coahuila, 715,789 tons were mined in 
> 


€ coe agrarian policy shall be paid for at its just 
_ value. ‘ 
. Agreements also were signed providing for the 
- ereation of two Mixed Claims Conventions, accord- 
ing to proposals advanced by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in 1920. One commission will pass upon 
claims of American nations for damages sustained 
during. the revolution. The second commission 
_ will adjudicate all other questions in dispute. These 
claims conventions were ratified by the United States 
_ Senate and by the Mexican Senate on Feb. 1, 1924. 
The face value of the revolutionary damage 
claims of Americans against Mexico is problematical, 
but it is estimated that they aggregate, roughly, 
4 $50,000,000. ie 
. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


__ Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and the 
- Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala and on 
_ the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. The | Its steady yield. Etat : 
Guilt of California, 739 miles long with a maximum Plenty of wells with large initial capacity have 
- width of 190 miles, makes a huge indentation in the been completed in the Casiano pools. The Alamo . 
-eoast, completely separating the narrow pool, the southernmost producing area in the Tam- 
tainous sterile and sparsely inhabited penin- pico-Tuxpam region, came into prominence in 
Z wer California, 760 miles long, from the October, 1914, when the famous Alamo No, 2 well : 
mail d. On the east the province of Yucatan | began to flow. It is estimated to have produced 
pet into the Gulf of Mexico, connected with | by May, 1921, 27,000,000 barrels of oil. : 
the main territory of the country by a narrow strip In 1919 and 1920 large gushers came in in the 
northwest of the. Guatemala frontier. The coast | Naranjas pool in the southern field which produced 
ling ‘on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 1,727 about 90,000,000 barrels in 1920, considered to be 
Or the Caribbean. the largest output in history. 
% ape Sierra Madre range runs north and south The Potrero del Llano No. 4 well suddenly went i 
ear. ihe western coast turning near Colina and | to salt water in Deeember 1918, after producing 
continuing nearly due east paralleling the coast | up to that time about 100,000,000 barrels of oil. 2 
' into Central American countries. Near the Gulf} The Juan Casiano No. 7 well went to salt water 
Coast a range of mountains—a continuation of the | in November, 1919, after producing about 80,000,000 
eastern range of the Rocky Mountains—runs down barrels of oil. Many of the large wells in the Tepetate 
nearly to Vera Cruz,’ Loftiest of the extinct vol- | pool and the Panuco field were affected by salt . 
are Popocatepetl, altitude, 17,888 feet, | water in 1919 and 1920. There are important: wells } 
ath, altitude, 17,343 feet, and Orizaba, | in the Toteco district, and in 1920 it was estimated 
8,209 feet. this Held producer 120 sf barrels, all in a strip 
e two ranges lies the vast tableland | of land 42 miles lo and less than 1 mile wide. 
altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet, 


co, 3 
delightful climate (like New York in Sep- 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 


The petroleum industry in Mexico, which, in 1920, 
produced 23.5 per cent. of the world’s output, be- 
came a commercial factor in 1910. The total pro- } 
duction tore 1901 to 1920 has been 563,524,000 ; 
barrels, or 80,470,000 metric tons. Oil had been 
discovered in 1901 in the Fampico district. In 
1910 the famous Juan Casiano No. 7 well was drilled, 
and the equally famous Potrero del Llano No. 4 
eame in later with an initial flow of 10,000 barrels 
daily, increasing to 160,000 barrels, establishing 
itself as the largest producer up to that time. These 
were in the southern part of the Tampico district. b 
In January, 1914, in the Panuco pool, a well with 
a flow of 100,000 barrels daily was brought in. On 4 
Feb. 10, 1916, the Cerro Azul No. 4 well, in the 
southern district, was completed, and on the 19th 
flowed 260,858 barrels, being estimated the largest 
producer ever drilled. In 1921 it was still continuing 


drilled, of which 145 were producers, 89 dry holes 
and 46 salt water wells. In the Panuco, 163 wells 
were drilled and. 117.in the southern fields. ; 

In 1923, 261 new wells with a total average daily 
production of 951,363 barrels were brought in. 

The petroleum production of Mexico from 1908 
to 1923 was as follows: 


In 1922, in.the Tampico district, 280 wells were 
ith 


——- 


Met. Tons 1" 
624,968 . 
43 


; 20,500,000 acres and forests 44,000, 
acres, of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
logwood. The PERC DEL products are corn, cotton, 
henequen (sisal), wheat, coffee, beans, tobacco, 
sugar and molasses. In 1924 there were 2,363,427 
cattle, 512.336 horses, 300,960 
sheep, 2,106 
hides 


7 


ime 


nize his Government, no common ground having 


‘September, 1922, declared Article 27 to be non- 


visions in’ decrees’ at various times have aim 
pring the entire oil industry under the” Federa 


* ova’ ' 
: 9 ay 


She 645 


oo ed geen ne ig Ses 
2 Foreign Countries—Mevico. 
ico’s: manufact ‘plants are not sufficient | the United Kingdom appealed to their Govern- 
to supply home consumption. Cotton mills (119 in | ments for protection against what’ they asserted 
1922 with 803. spindles, , and 29,521 looms) and | to be threatened confiscation. Another source of 
woolen mills: have m established under a high | trouble was the asserting of an independent right*to 
protective tariff. There are about. 1,500 tobacco | tax oil production’ recently made by some of the 
factories. Some smelters, paper mills, flour mills, | individual states. ‘ , Rhea? 
‘saw mills, sugar mills, and refineriesand breweries The Mexican Treasury department annoutced on a 
are also in operation. Oct. 15, 1924, that the conference between Govern- _ 
Mexico had in 1924, 13,205-miles of railroads. | ment officials and committee of the Association of 
In 1909 the main lines were united in one Govern- | Producers in Mexico had reached an amicable agree- 
ment-controlled corporation—the National Railways | ment on all points in controversy, particularly on 
of Mexico, the operation of which, with virtually | modification of present taxation mai. on protection 
all the private lines, was taken over in 1914 and | of rights to exploit petroleum deposits under lands — 
operee by Le eae ao ee ie tad acquired prior to 1917. j at ae 
sonstitution: ways 0: exico. e Nation Se 
Railways of Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and AGREEMENT ON THE.DEBT. | 
control 1,708 more; the Mexican Railroad has 520} |The Secretary of Finance, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
miles of track; the Tehuantepec, 184; the Mevico | signed an agreement in New York, June 16, 1922, 
Northwestern, 512; the Southern Pacific Railroad | with the International Committee of Bankers. 
of Mexico about 1,000; and the United Railroads | designed to settle the eight-year-old question ine 
of Yucatan about 500. Vera Cruz. Tampico, Puerto | volving the Mexican. external and internal debt. 
Mexico, Salina Cruz, Manzanilla and Acapulco | This agreement was approved by the Mexican 
are the chief ports. In 1920, 5,250 vessels of 13,- | Congress and signed: by President Obregon. == 
125,000 tons entered the ports. The plan of adjustment relates to all external — 
The free ports, Salina Cruz, Puerto Mexico and | Mexican Government debts, direct or guaranteed, 
Guaymas, were officially opened June 30, 1924. the National Railways debt and certain so-called. 
There were, in 1922, 564 federated labor unions | internal Government debts largely held outside 
with 640,000 members, besides certain strong unions | Mexico; the total face value of the securities covered. \; 
such as.the railroad brotherhoods, with 47,000 | being over $500,000,000 gold, on which the interest 
members and the port workers with 15,000 on the | 1 arrears amounts to approximately $200,000,000- 
outside. . The new Constitution in Article. 123 |. This $700,000,000 includes. Mexico's. direc’ 
decrees: The eight-hour working day; the seven- | and: guaranteed railroad. bonds, totalling .a) 
hour working night; the six-hour day for working 
children, twelve to sixteen; no night work for women 
and children; one day of rest in seven; a vacation 
on-.pay for child-bearing; a living wage; no gar- 
nishment of the living wage; enforced profit-sharing; 
cash wages; double pay for overtime; housing for 
workingmen; accident. compensation; safe ~ and was 
sanitary ‘work places; right to organize; right to ad owever,, was held up 
strike or:shut down; three months’ wages for un- Th abortive revolution in 1924 of de la Huerta, Mee 
watranted dismissal; worker’s- lien; immunity of | which President Obregon told Congress cost $30, 
wages from attachment; free employment, bureaus; | 000,000 to put down. nou VE. 
no contracting out of workmen’s rights: social in- Gen. Plutarcho Elias Calles, Laborite and Socialist, 
surance, and co-operative building associations, The | was elected President on July 6, 1924, by a majorit 
Mexican Congress has not as yet enacted laws ‘to | Of 1,309,947 votes over Gen. Angel Flores. = 
carry into effect these provisions. 3 ; THE NEW CONSTITUTION. ‘ 
CIVIL WARS AND INSURRECTIONS. 


1821). Conditions resulting almost in a state of fe 
wa with the United States followed the coup d’ciat | ture and judiciary elected by popular vote; two 
by which, in February, 1913, Gen. Victoriano | territories and a Federal District, whose Governors 
Huerta replaced Franc I. Madero (murdered | are appointed by the President. Interstate customs 
Feb. 22, 1913) in the Presidency. The United | duties are not permitted. The legislative power 
States did not recognize his Government (he re-| rests in a Congress consisting of a Chamber of 
signed>July 15, 1914), but on Oct. 19, 1915, did | Deputies and «. Senate of 58 members, tws for, 
recognize that of Gen. Carranza who had driven | each state, all elected for two years by ers: 
Huerta’s successor Carbajal from the capital, and | suffrage. The President is elected for four years in 
“assumed executive power, Aug. 20, 1915. Carranza | direct popular vote and cannot be re-elected. 3 
held power until May, 1920, when he fled from the | appoints a Cabinet of ten Secretaries. Article 3; 
capital before an uprising, and was killed trying to | confers on the President the right. to expel from 
reach Vera Cruz. Adolfo de la Huerta, then Gov-| Mexico without ‘‘judicial process’ any foreigner 
ernor of Sonora and later Secretary of the Treasury, | whose presence he might deem “‘inexpedient.” The 
was ‘made ‘Provisional President in May, 1920, and | prevailing religion is Roman Catholic, but the new 
Gen. Alvaro’ Obregon was chosen President at a | Constitution b epeiiets for the separation of church — 
eneral election in September, being inaugurated | and state, and all religions are tolerated. =) — 
Hee. 1, 1920. The United States did not then recog- The Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Ernesto mn ppl. i 
was expelled Jan. 13, 1923, under Article 33, for 
peen found following the suggestions of Secretary | conducting religious ceremony in the open (thi a 
of Stare Hughes, presented May 27, 1921, sug-| iaying ofa cornerstone) without permission. __ 
gesting the preliminary signing of a convention| A new income tax law.and a profits tax law were 
cov bound: disputes, ¢' , and the stipu- | promulgated March, 1924. f er us, (aan 
lation that "Article 27 of the new Constitution of Education is under Federal control and is‘free 
May 1, 1917, is not to be imterpreted retroactively. | and. compulsory from 6 to 16. The percentage of 

Article 27 affirmed that the title to mineral and | illiteracy among the peons is very high, and there Bu 
other subsoil deposits was vested in the people | are many Indian tribes, about 2! r cent. of th 
of Mexico, and stipulated that only Mexicans and | population, quite uncivilized. he’ present 
Mexican companies had the right to acquire con-| ministration is rom every effort to extend elemen-~ — 
sessions to develop mineral fuel. in the. republic. | tary education to ail ciasses of the people; 2,000. 
A foreigner might secure that right only if-he re-| volunteer teachers of illiterates were enrolled” 

ons the privilege of recourse to his Govern- | 1921. The appropriation by the Governme: 

ment for eds through diplomatic channels. 
The intent to safeguard future concessions in the 
interest of the commonweal is clear, but whether 
or not as ua is retroactive has been the subject 
of much debate. A 

However, following decisions of the Mexican 
Supreme Court to that effect, President Obregon in 


ive. atag 1 ‘corporations hol con- | and culture and scientific institutions and societ 
roe however, old that the intent under the There are 720 newspaper or other publications 


article and the manner of its interpretation by the | issued, of which 218 are published in Mexico City; 


i horities was confiscation. President | 164 newspapers issued to purvey information, 
CS ee Feb. 10, 1918, issued a decree |-while' 97 are classified as political, 86 as relate r 
imposing heavy taxes on petroleum land and on | and 43. as commercial. There also are 19 publi- ft 
contracts and royalties, and exacted eee fees | cations aes Aig een. ores epg PA it ot ’ 

A : D fs er o- | ture and two H C, 
dee EOS Sue ae eese aes. eat e 2 anti-Bolsheyist; and 1 is anti-clerica). One is 
Ty der : 1 | classed’ as ‘pro-American’ and. four. are devoted 
he United States and ‘ to bull-fighting. 


erament. Citizens of 5 


x 47 
os sey ! ¥ 


my numbers 68,316 men, with a rese e ma 
athe Wailitary education is compulsory in the 


schools. 
Mexico is not a member ef the League of Nations. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. | 
For purposes of comparison the following figures 
are given to show the revenues and expenditures 
of the Mexican Government for 1923 and for the 
years immediately preceding the revolution, the 
amounts being in peso Bt 
Disburse- 


ments. Surplus 
79,466,912 


in an iia 35d pe onary year was in 1910-11, 

; ih 24 pesos, or 246,609,210 pesos less than 
: “ Cp nde expenditures for 1923. 

departments the 1923 budget and that of 

- 1908-07 showed ig gt Kaas t follows: 


983,991 ‘1 201,476 
fiver east Fetesiy 1G, 98S, 201, 
Judi mip Deiat s tic falaa a. 2,785,114 459,455 
' Executive... ....... ce++ _ 1,627,389 348,040 
Interior.,....... Sed eigiaialc ak) ,986 411,234,844 
-Foreign....... esececess 6,538,195 ,452,498 
F Finance OE Sb Arena eae. _ 19,462,505 8,318,883 
DREN ita aia rai ce ales at 118, 805, oa ped gs tl 
Bes oc tds ept. non- 
_ Aerials. ‘ existent) 
Communications ema haghrd 41,510,177 11,873,734 
cae & Commerce... 5,742,445 (de oe 
Cc: tional Ate cud. aile fe ++-+ 52,326,914 5,315,225 
q uae ih eines te rasa sears S705 21 480,304 
BHOPAL geek eh ey wists, 2) BAOGB EN) ac cls ise o's 
vernment factories. : ae 170, 859 eee eens 
Comptrolierhs ic. os. 0 eA, 716,722. ke wee ee 
4 217, 
u 25,932,529 


470,000 

Li we a ‘Included. nearly 7,000, G00: pesos tor political and 
: clice administration of the Federal District, now 
Bis ome by. the various municipalities in bbe district. 
_. The debt of Mexico, which is covered in the agree- 

‘ pane between the International Committee of 
rs in Mexico and the Mexican Government, 

signed. uae 16, 1922, is as follows: 


ees: k INTERNAL DEBT. 


‘C 


nsolidated 3 ® internal debt, 1886... . .$21,191,925 
. internal r eemable bonds, 1894., 46,455,850 
a, e ploans guarantecd by Mexican Gov't. 1,750,000 


; ‘Total. Revere accteds SR oss » pike 'iiy'ets 8 + + +$69,397,775 
i ari EXTERNAL DEBT. 


( Customs secured Government loans... , .$128,080,837 
Other secured Government guaranteed 


REOROR: hiey ctTek asian 54.0.0 avian bere S172 678 
} ‘Unsecured Government loans... ?* Areas rao y Re i 
a Railway Joans RTO yPais/6 Wc 816 dees wav enn Seheeetee 
Total, , Pesan a av se bhgie, © Welt sindely aca e/a $438,732,790 
Gr OS a Ao MEGAN gets aa $508,130, “at 
snasa of the debt on Sept. 1, 1923. 
‘ “gated ¢ to be, internal, $67,606,000; external, $441.- 
' 
PRAr Of OXCHAMRS, DOKG. 0c... ys cenceacs 49.8 cents 
3 he +f et.’ 15, L924, +++. 48.85 Cc 


_ Rate orexehanse, 
ports, TOOT: 


_ Importa ts, {aaa 


1762 
1341 


: 6,506 
ae rae oe 


154,993,154 
+ 122,956,524 
134,637,153 


nase, PRINCIPALITY OF 
AREA, 8 square miles. 
_ POPULATION, 1913, 22,956. 
CAPITAL, Monaco, population, 1913, 2,247; other 
towne, La Condamine, 11,082; “Monte ‘Carlo, 


Prince, Louis II,, born J 12, 1 70, succeeded 
father, the late cat keg Albert June 26, Tons | tooo 
The Heiress Apparent is the Henaditary Princess 


eters oe TAS Aye Be 


ec 
Princess 8, Hol 


Consul General p = United States, at New ork, 
Paul Fuller. Consuls, at sues 8 arena: les F. 
Flamand; at San Francisco, Ray E 


Monaco is a small Principality a Batfe Mediter- 
ranean surrounded by the French department of the 
Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality for 
800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed by 
ae Fen rgel The line was re-established 

and placed under the protectorate of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. In tat 1 King Charles I tr. 
ceded his rights to France. The Prince of Moraco 
was an absolute ruler until Jan. 7, 1911, when 2 
Constitution was prom ed which provides for 
a National Cound of 21 members, elected by 
universal suffrag The revenue is 


; 00,000. "rhe ly aver 
of visitors is over 1,500,000, The late. Prince tne: 


lished’ an important oceanograi an 
laboratory at Monaco. OST AR NG FULTS . 


MONTENEGRO .- 
(See Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kipgdom of). 


MOROCCO, SULTANATE OF 
(French and Spanish Protectorates) 
AREA, about 231, pies square miles; vis., French 


Protectorate, 213,000; Spanish Protectorate, 
18,360; Tangier (internationalized), 140, v2 


POPULATION, estimated, 1921, Freneh zone, 
5,400.0 ,000; Spanish zone, ' 550,000; Tangier zone, 


CAPITAL, Fez, population, census of 1921, 70,540; 


Seat of government French zone, Rabat, uu 
pomp “) 0,953; residence of French Resiaent 


Seat’ of pt ge Bs Spanish zone, Tet- . 
uan, population, 30,000; istrative ‘head- 


uarters of the Calipha and tt the anish Hi 
Commissioner. Other ak or ae 


cities, Marrakesh 
rocco, papulation, i921, 139,874; Casablanca, 


101,690 (39,283 European); 50,000 
(12,000 E pee Mekines pa Mazagan, 
21,630; Mopehen si 309; Sale, 24,202; Safi, 26,396; 


and Melilla, 42,590. 


Sue, Mulat Yuset ‘proclaimed on the. abdication 
t Tis brother, Sultan Mulai Abd-el-Hafid, Aug. 


French Resident General, Marshal Hu) 
held office April 28, 1912, to pet 138, 1916, re- 
, a term) April 7, 1917. 
PAN: gh Commissioner, Gen. Primo de Rivera 
(Premier of lang named Oct. 16, 1924. 
bgt States Ag aren a Consul General, at Tangier, 
J. ngha at Casa- 


m (C). Co 
rated H. Earle Russell. Cy” Cone 


Moroceo of to-day is the remnant of the great 
Shereeflan Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 


bounded on the east b * 
Meatiortenees the enue e oy ae ppoette Gibtae 


met Lyautey, 


a) ral- 
tar being Ceuta, a, cit Polke AS} tet long 
pening a (dominat ay ene 1 M fourm the 

lars of Hercules), has anced £0 ee Rae since th 
or at ye ies wide, & me he “Atla 
. m: de, im 
sone the @ Alg der, ig one of the Sp ‘alt 


is part of the Spanish 


“Ont he ys is the A’ icean 
south Rio de ro Spanish} te 8 the Sah: ond De the 


The extreme so yuth 0. 
zone, and a sti son 50 mile miles a fore ‘ re ng » 


Atlantic ag Iuclosing the toy 
Along the 200 miles of the 

run the Rit hills, ‘still Hered lor: 

country from northeast. to 

Of OO in five grea 


y, espe a on the 
Id t 
eves he ha winds 
‘ aden 5 er is a 
» algo meine 
ature never above 80.6 or Saat 
temper inhabitan 


most numerous of the ate ihe 


ountain: dwellers, A hose fore- 

who so 

maintained the in ‘their country. 

plains are mostly _ bs and a mixture 
of the two races, kno 


and dates a regular crop. Under proper cultivation 
Morocco should become a rich, cereal-producing 
country. Carpets, 
and siik stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. 
undeveloped, but much copper, lead and tin are 
An oil field extends from Fez to 
-Laraish. Phosphate exists in great abundance, 
-estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons, with a yield 
- of 65 per cent., and a decree of 1920 reserves to the 
Government the -right of exploitation. 
Export of phosphate from Casablanca in the French 
zone in 1923 amounted to-191,060 metric tons 
and the estimate for 1924-is 350,000 tons. 
“The country had no reads-or bridges, 
‘tation being by mule and camel back, 
French have built about 3,000 kilometres 
the most important bei c 
Little has been done in the Spanish 
In the French zone, in 1924, there were 914 
‘miles of railroads, those of 
built. at standard gauge. 


French use aerop 
ngers and freight. 
,698 tonnage entered the po 
1,834 vessels of 995,724 tonnage 
Imports at Tang 
710.644 francs, and exports at 4,409,478 


o had been steadily 
ity to Algeria for 
recognized in the agreements of 
A general rising of the tribes in 
nating in the siege of Fez called 
ition of pacification which oc- | 
ed of this had been 


leather goods, 
Mineral deposits are 


known to exist. 


‘more surveyed; 


narrow gauge bein 
"The Spaniards have a 
Ceuta to Tetuan, to Rio 
lanes for mail, 
2,636 vessels of 
rts of French 


Morocco, ani 
r in 1922 were 


entered Tangi 

valued at 60, 

‘ancs..» ; 
French interests in. Moroce 

because of its proxim 


made ‘formal 
territorial influence 
versations. followed, | 
German treaty of Nov. 


southern and-eastern borders, 
in return-for recognition of .her 
ever Morocco. 
mits of their respective spheres. 
Sultan. Mulai Hafid ‘signed 
ing the protectorate, 
owers, who withdrew 


their diplomatic” 
six viziers have 


made “much trouble 


October, 1920, was 
ure of Wazzan, who 
n most of the districts. 
1a in July, 1921, 
rule in its protec- 
vig mi 


Sea BE an nim bout 
-army..in Morocco f 
lescence-of rébellio 

ik charge a8 High Commissioner Oct. 
(See chronology.) ~ ; er 


~> 


Gen. Lyautey’s wise administration of the pro- 
tectorate, to which he returned in 1917, after service’ 
in 1916 as Minister of War in Paris, has been.one of 
peaceful netration, extension of railroads and 
roads, public works and social welfare. Agricul- — 
tural and industrial enterprises have been fostered, 
public health and education improved © The ‘coun- 
try has become safe and orderly, Able army officers | 
-and civilians have assisted him. Colonization is — 
encouraged. . Economic opportunity, the: ‘open — 
door,’ is guaranteed to all. ees 
Tangier, a seaport.of 52,000 inhabitants, including 
11,700 Europeans. and 12,000 Jews, which occupies 
the-extreme northwest-corner of Africa on the Atlan-_ 
tic, was temporarily. internationalized in the nego- 
tiations of 1911-12,.with a hinterland of about 100 — 
square miles. .A ‘convention was signed on Dec. — 
18, 1923 by Great Britain, France and Spain pro- 


af 


viding for its permanent neutrality. A committee of — 
control, consisting of; the 8 consular officers of — 
the Algeciras signatory powers, and an interna- — 
tional legislative assembly of 26 members forms — 
the government. * 

The revenue of the French protectorate is esti- — 
mated for the year 1923 at about 299,910,700 francs, 
with expenditures ‘of 299,812,665 francs. The 
Moroccan debt (five French loans) amounted on 
Jan. 1, 1924, tos705,624,000 francs. 

Exports in 1923 amounted to 272,000,000. francs: 
and imports to 778,000,000 francs. . cak 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1920 21 

ne 10: 


1922-23 Jw ee es 
1923-24 0. oo See wee bi miaae 

( NEPAL, KINCDOM OF at Pee 
AREA, estimated, 54,000 square miles. ‘ 
POPULATION, 5.639,092. itm) 
CAPITAL, Kathmandu, population, 80,000. 
Sonerelmm, Maharajah Tribhubana Bir Bikram, born 

June 3, 1906, succeeded his father Dec. 11, 1911. 
Prime Minister, Maharajah Sir. Chandra Spa 


Jung, Bahadur Rana, appointed. June 26, 1901; 
he holds the rank of General in the British Army. 


grain, hides and eattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, bardware, etc.. The capital is in a most fertile — 
valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles long and 


mil é 
sions: Dutch East Indies, 733,642; Dutch Guians, 
54,291 square miles; Curacao Islands, 403 square 
miles; New Guinea, 160,692. square miles; total, 
949,028 square miles. Grand total, 961;569 
square miles. j (as 
PUL. (ON, census of Dec. 31,1923, 7,086,913. 
POT Duich East Indies 40 534,618; Dutch 
Colona, 128,822; Curacao, 56,038; New Guinea 
Sstimated, 195,000. Grand total, 57,001,391. 
CAPITAL, The Hague, pulation (1922), 366,336; 
other - cities, ‘Amsterdam, population. 696,484; 
Rotterdam, 531,896; Utrecht, 146,441; Groningen, 
94,092; Haarlem, 80,131; and 39 others from 20,000 
_to 75,000. : 
helmina,. born Aug. 31, 1880, succeeded 
ee aeath of her rene Ne re) Nov. 


; ’ * Sept. 6,- y rried Prince 
: FB a0 Mecklenburg-Sohwerin (Prince Con- 


: 


sort), Feb, 7, 1901. d 

“Princess Juliana, born April 30, 1909. 

_ Premier, Jonkheer Dr. Ch. J. M. Ruys de Beeren- 

Brouck, (uperion, born Dec. 1, 1873, appointed 
Aue V0 * 5 
Mintster to the United States, Jonkheer Dr. A. C. D. 

‘ » de Graeff. 

Consuls General tn the United States, at New York, 

a W. P. Montyn; at San Francisco, H. A. van 

Coenen Tore. at Chicago, J. Vennema; 

_. Consuls, at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

, Norfolk, Charleston, New Orleans, St. Louis, 

ce Seattle, Port Arthur, Denver, Los Angeles. Vice- 

; Consuls are at San Diego, Pensacola, Jacksonville, 

Tampa, Orange City, Iowa, Minneapolis, Gulf- 
port, Portland, Ore., Ogden and Newport News. 

United States Minister, Richard M. Tobin. 

United States Consul General, at Amsterdam, William 
H. Gale. Consuls, at Rotterdam, vacant; at 
Curacao, W. I., Thomas W. Voetter; at Batavia, 
Java, Charles L. Hoover; at Soerabaya, Java, 
bark at Medan, Sumatra, S. B. Redecker 


r The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom in north- 
“ western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, 
is bounded by Germany on the ,east, Belgium on 
the south and the North Sea on the west and north. 
Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea 
. level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its 
land below sea level, reclaimed and protected by 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles. A plan to 
drain half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, pre- 
_ pared by engineers, designed to add 817 square 
miles to the cultivable land (polders), adopted 
June 14, 1918, is now under way. The work is 
expected. to take 15 years, the first outlay to cost 
$26,500,000. * 
.. Of the country’s 8,052,480 acres given over to 
agriculture, 90 per cent, are in holdings of less 
than 50 acres and more than 50 per cent. of less 
- than 12 acres, with 361,392 employed on the land 
in 1921. There are 615,165 acres of well cared for 
forests. Great crops of cereals, potatoes, etc., are 
raised. Dairy products are an important industry, 
her cheese products being famous, and her cattle 


Unemployment, which reached 102,225 on Jan. 1, 
1924, steadily declined to 50,850 on June 21. A new 
labor law providing for compulsory arbitration in 


in 

systems are in the cities and feed thé harbors. 

he Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
lands and carry enormous traffic. There 
Miles of roads, 1,830 miles of tramways 
and a.39 miles of railroads. 
na f) la 1's erchant marine on Jan. 1, 1924, 
consisted of 679 steamers and motor boats and 23 
-—- motor schooners of 2,411,842 tons. In 1923 there 
ente! the of Amsterdam 2,995 vessels of 
4,337,361 tons; and the port of Rotterdam, 8,069 
vessels of 11,401,865 tons. The occupation’ of’ the 
Ruhr cut the Rhine traffic in half in 1923. 

Over 1,000,000 bicycles are in use and 31,500 
motoreycles. 


gated in 18 
cies of a ne ian provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 


the sovere! en and the States-General of two 


eraeeaty and the Second Chamber, 100 D 
citizens of both sexes over 25 years of age und propor- 
tional representation is in force. The sovereign exer- 


eat: Foreign Countries—Netherlands. — 
" Hetr, her only daughter, : 


cises the executive authority 
Ministers, the President thereof correspo' 

Prime Minister. There is a State Council of 
members, named by the sovereign, of whieh she’ is 
President, to be consulted on all legislative and 
some executive matters. 

Under the revision of 1922 the Dutch Hast Indies 
have been abolished as a colony and made an integral 
part of the Kingdom. All laws adopted by_ the 
government of the islands are to be approved by 
the States-General. , 

The kingdom has a unique system of frontier 
defense, besides the fortresses, inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea, 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance by 
an enemy may be stopped by inundating the lands. 
Army service is partly compulsory and partly vol- 
untary. Every Dutchman is Hable for service 
from ages nineteen to forty. Actual service may 
be by lot, substitution beng: piobibited: Annually 
25,500 are recruited, with 600 for sea service. The 
reserve numbers 450,000. 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belong to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The state budget contains 
allowances for different churches: Protestant, 1,- 
nee guilders; Roman Catholic, 2,053,000; Jewish, 


Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid -by the State. 
The total expenditure in 1923 was . 161,000, 
guilders. Intelligence is most widely diffused. 
Conscripts called in 1913 showed only -tenths of 
1 per cent. unable to read. There are universities 
at Amsterdam (2), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft, Gronin- 
gen, Wageningen (Agriculture), Rotterdam (Com~- 
merce), and Kijmegen (Roman Catholic) with 466 
professors and 9,160 students in 1923. 

The Netherlands is a member of the League of 
Nations, 

The guilder (or florin), is the unit of currency, 
gold par being 40.2 cents. Rate of exchange, Oct. 


15, 1924, 39.17 cents. 
Budget 1924—Revenue......... guilders 589,421,652 
: Expenditures. .. # 765, ,044 
Budget 1925—Revenue......... 4 611,078,000 
Expenditures,... ‘* 9 


691,448; 
The budget for the colonial possessions in the 
East Indies for 1924, is: Revenue, 637,398,717 
guilders; expenditures, 718,714,372 Ryser 
The consolidated debt on’Jan. 1, 1 


‘The floating debt was 814,694,- 
714 guilders, which included 68 i 


Imports for 1923 amounted to 19,346,375 metric 
tons valued at $789,588,444 as eom! with 
19,468,236 metric tons valued at $772,813,892 in 
1922, a decrease in volume of 121,861 metric tons 
and an increase in value of $16,774,552. Exports in 
1923 amounted to 8,698,256 metric tons valued at 
$513,038,921 as compared with 6,908,411 metric 
tons valued at $477,549,984 in 1922, an increase 
in volume of 1,789,845 metrie tons and in value of 
$35,488,937. The 1923 imports were less than 
those of 1913, the last pre-war year, by only 1,953,- 
625 metric tons; the exports ex those of the 
pre-war year by 2,848,256 metric tons. 

is revs ulated at oF O08 OD ales 
service, however, is estimated ai ,000,000 guilders 
($270,000,000). . 

Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1320-3} a 


ee 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 7 
AREA, 733,642 equate miles; viz., Borneo, 206,810; 


Moluecca Islands, 30,168; Celebes Islands, 72,- 
679; Java and Madura, 50,557; Sumatra, 163,128; 
Timor Archipelago, 26,410; Rian-Lingga eRe 


pelago, 12,508) ‘New Guinea, estimated, 152,000; - 


and others. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 49,534,618. Java 
35,017,204; Borneo, 1,625,453; Su = 
ofan ae Guinea, estimated, ios 000 eth 
APITALS, Batavia, Java : 
Banjermasin, Borneo, 32,000. eo aes ht 
Governor General, Dr. D. Fock, 1920. 
United States Consyls, at Batavia, Charles L. Hoover; 


at Soerabaya, vacant; at M is 
gh Seeraneye edan, Sumatra, Sydney 


Council of 
Cacao we 


& 


& Ae an, 7 
Nicaragua. 
“{n 1922, 4,116 vessels of 3,402,426 tonnage entered 


e ports, 
Imports, 1921, 19,024,235 guilders; 1922, 20 078,- 
949; exports, 1931, 13,296,090; 1922, 14,314,502. | 
Budget of 1923—Revenue, 1,408,650 guilders; 
expenditures, 2,459,134 guilders. The deficit is - 
supplied by the home government. ' 


along ator from about 
tude to 10° south latitude, between the Asiatic main- 
land and the Philippines, and Australia. They 
form the bulk of Malaysia. The census of 1920 gave 


the native Mala pulation as 48,304,620; Euro- Trade with the Un Ss : 
peans, 169,355, tnd < Orientals, chiefly inese ahd | Imports, 1920-21 pert . .$3,173,507 
‘Arabs, 878,986. Java is the most densely populated “ 1921-22 . . re 92,146 
jand mags in the world (689.4 to the square le). ast 1922-23 
The great majority of the natives are Mohammedans. = 1923-24 
Much attention is given to education, Exports, 1920-21. 
The islands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, = 1921-22. 
cof enormous natural and annually productive wealth mo 1922-23 


NICARAGUA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 49,200 sq@are miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 638,119. 

CAPITAL, Managua; pulation, 1922, 40,000; 
Yoon, population, 39,000. 

Prestdent, Sr. Bartolomo Martinez, filling out term 
1921 to 1925. / 

Premter, Dr. Carlos Guadra Pasos (Foreign). 

‘Minister to the Untted States, vacant; Charge d’Af- ¥ 
faires, Senor Don Manuel Zavala. 

Consuls General, at New York, Toribio Tijerino jr.; at 
San Francisco, Berthold Singer; at New Orleans, 
Francisco Espinosa; at Kansas City Kan., Ed- 
ein R Heath; at Chicago, Berthold Singer; at 
Philadelphia, Lorenzo Guerrero Potter; at St. 

odolfa Jose Gutievres. Consuls, at 

Minneapolis, Kansas_ City, 

Mo., Fort Worth, Houston, Norfolk, Seattle. 
Consul General at Panama for the -Canal Zone, — 


there is produced for 
alone, sugar (1,435,808 


ars estimated at 105,090 tons. 

Of the world's supply of quinine (cinehona) 99 
per cent. comes from Java, the first trees having 
been brought from Peru. Over 515 tons are ex~ 
ported annually. 

There are 4,290 miles of railroads, 3,309 in Java 
and 952 in Sumatra. In 1921, 16,259 vessels of 
5,731,683 tonnage entered the ports. The Cojonial 
army numbers 40,000, about one-quarter European, 
with 20,000 in the reserve. 

The guilder with native coin is legal currency, 
guilder gold par being 40.2 cents. Imports were: 
1920, 1,310,823,899 guilders; 1921, 1,245,480,271; 
1922, 782,783,456; exports, 1920, 2,267,871,729; and 
in 1921, 1,196,658,528; 1922, 1,148,895,818. 


The budget for 1924 was: Revenues, 635,290,000 
ders; United States Minister, John E. Ramer 


at Bluefields, Andrew J. McCo 

Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a. 
coastline of 280 miles. and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the: 


count of permanent public improvements. The debt 
on January, 1924, was 1,134,000,000 guilders, of 
which 739,000,000 was funded. 

Trade ee ee United States was: 


Imports, 1920-21 $61,180,547 : D 
921-22. south. In area it is a little larger than the State of 
ee 1922-23 New York. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
ai : 3 Yooat. eae including many voleanic peaks, runs from northwest 
Xperts, 1521-22... to southeast through the middle of the country. 
“1929-23 . Between this range and a range of volcanie peaks to 


the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles long by 15 
miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long and 
45 miles wide, of great importance in the transport - 


Ks 1923-24 . 
DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam). 


miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 128,822, exclusive of Negroes 
CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1921, 41,773. 


‘America, between French Guiana on the east and 
British Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 
Mountains. The chief products are sugar (11,106 
metric tons in 1921), cacao, coffee, bananas and rum, 
Placer mines produced in 192! 
13,110 ounces. a By 191 vessels of 131,601 
tonnage en’ 5 
The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, gave New 
N ngland in exchange 


ey ae ae Sal clk Fees a e country io. eanabie forests, some gold is 1 

The guilder is the unit of currency, gold par being mained, but 4 seeerti any fe Pes LF oF sees | 

Tmports, 4922... e-e-censcecsorte rrr DSS goetgoe vated, cast coast, bananas @4 eee ae A lopes. 

Exports, zeal EEN HG cota v nelae temo Ss 2,109,972 Ene Cerne ore are Ke Gee Len A a 
eas are the im 


MGUDais -.FElaa Roms ds oe He ates ae 2,097,094 

Local revenues, 1923, were 6,617,000 guilders, 
subvention from the home overnment, 2,530, 
guilders; expenditures, 9,147,000 guilders. 


chief rts, 
2, 1,126 ships with a tonnage of 513,899 
r F . 
tution of March 12, 1912, amended in 


“Trade with the United States was: i 
is aed , . . $2,056,133 | 1913 rovides for a Congress of two Houses, a Senate 
i Nas 133052. aa, Pe a = 977,549 y % Frembers elected for six years, and a House of 
A 1922-23. "**  309'115 | 40 Deputies elected for four years by universai suf- 
* 192. Rees "003 | frage. The President is appointed for four years 
Exports, 1920- et 470,296 a Council of five Ministers The Roman 
e VOD ie Se et ce sin cee * 925,292 | Catholic is the prevail religion. The army 
“s MOOR-O3 oo imi des wee serene’ 687,308 | numbers 2,000 men, sel by conscription. Nic- 
s 4923-24 ie eS Ceres OM coher, BER Z4O ae ge is a oe el = ee 19 of ee ee 
CURACAO (Dutch West Indtes). Bara): Bedera > ‘ i 
ARBA, Group, 403 square miles; Curacao, 210. ar of exehange.....+----+20070 8" cordoba = $1. 
POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1922, 56,038. imports, gS BB SD 
POE UPAL, Willemstad; population, 1922, 15.205. | mrports, 1p2t 0000s esr 310701949 
A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the Pagid so. epee "903/44 
coast of Venezuela, . constitute the colony- Budget, 1922—Recelpt ee TM Vic 21887-0008 
enditures. ....---.-+« r} 


ucts are maize, pulse, cattle, salt and phos- 
phates; chief industry is the refining of oil. 


i 


United States Consul, at Corinto, Harold Playter; 
co. , 


he 


| 
i 
i 


C—O 


—S 


650 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1920-21. ....2... tA: Ping c ccheee $6,133,302 
1921-22 3.385.030 
a 1922-23 -- 4,678,854 
1923-24 5,834,651 
Exports, 1920-21. 6,477,186 
im 1921-22. 004,591 
W488 1922-23 . 4,526,603 


“1923-24... 


NORWAY, KINGDOM OF 


AREA; 124,964 sqaate miles (exclusive of Spitz- 
bergen, estimated, 25,000) ; 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,649,775. 

CAPITAL, Christiania (to revert to its ancient 
name. Oslo on Jan. 1, 1925), population, 258,520; 
Bergen, 91,081; Trondhjem, .520; Stavanger, 
itd Drammen, 26,174, and twelve others above 
0, 5 


‘King, Haakon VII., born Aug. 3, 1872, second soy of 


Frederick VIII., King of Denmark, elected 

of Norway by the Storthing: Nov. 18, 1905, and 

crowned June 22, 1906; married July 22, 1896, to 

Princess Maud, third daughter of K Edward 
» VII. of Great Britain. Heir, Crown Prince Olaf, 

born July 2, 1903. 

Premter, Dr. Johan Ludwig Mowickel, July 23, 1924. 

Minister to the United States, H. H. Bryn. 

Consul General, at New York, Hans Heinrich Theo- 
dor Fay; Consuls, at Chicago, Olaf Bernts; at St. 

- Paul, Engebreth Hagbarth Hobe; at.San Fran- 
cisco, Nils Voll. V Consuls are.at Mobile, 
Los. Angeles, San Diego, Denver Fernandina, 
Jacksonville, Key West, Pensacola, Tampa, 
Savannah; Decorah, Iowa, New Orleans, Port- 
Jand, Me.; Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Gulfport, 
St. Louis, Kalispell, Mont.; Omaha, Newark; 
(Butfalo, Niagara Falls, Wilmington, Grand Forks, 
Cleveland, Portland, Ore.,; Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, Sioux Falls, Galveston, Port Arthur, Salt 
Lake City, Norfolk, Port Townsend, Seattle and 
Milwaukee. 

Untied Staies Mintster, Laurits S. Swenson. 

Untied Siates Consul General, at Christiania, Alban 
G. Snyder; Consuls, at Bergen, Maurice C. Pierce; 
at Stavanger, George K.. Stiles. 

Norway. occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the Skag- 
errack, which separates it from Denmark, to the 
North Cape in the. Arctic Ocean, where on the east 
it meets Lapland and Finland. The Kjolen Moun- 
tains, which separate Norway from Sweden to the 
east, give to Norway in the northern part but a 
narrow fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
like England's, on the west coast, but cold and dry 
inthe interior and in the north and east sections. 

Norway has but 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation; : rivers and lakes occupy 5,000, and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime country. 
Her merchant fleet, though neutral, suffered heavily 
in the World War by sinking and torpedo , the 
total loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1,238,300 
registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 
from fourth place to sixth in mercantile tonnage. 
Norway's merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1923, was 
3,740 vessels of 2,610,796 gross tons. Her sailors are 
known the world over Fisheries constitute a leading 
industry and provide a large part of the exports. 
er et more than Sek: per canned the entire 
male wage earning ation (660, earned 
their living directly or Taatreetie by the ania 1923, 
6,838,241 barrels of whale oil were produced. 

‘The forests have an estimated value of a billion 


Kronen (approximately $250,000,000) and about 
three-fifths of the ac e is covered with pin : 
fir trees. The export of timber and woo ne ie 


1919 pee valued at 113,048,100 kronen; and In toa 


185. Atforesta 
jation has planted since 1906 between ten nd 


been monopolized by the Government Food. Com- 
mission since. 1916, it is ‘obliged to yet al 


The ot aaa — er aoe vA goa ee 
Dower . ui untry by utitizing ‘by e 
transmission its greatest, natural asset —water hts 
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which is estimated to amount to, 15,000,000. he 
power day.and night. Of this the Government 
owns. 2,000,000 and has developed 75,000, Private 
enterprise. has developed about 1,600,000 _horse- 
power .Engineering plans are. under way. to trans- 
mit hydro-electric power to Central. Europe... .Al- 
ready Norway is feeling the impulse.on its. industries, 
which on .Jan. 1, 1922, numbered. 8,778 establish- 
ments, giving employment. to 144,706 workers, and 
which have been developing on an export basis. 

The chief mineral products are pyrites, copper 
ore, iron ore, nickel ore, silver and feldspar. . 

Norway, in 1923, had 2,148 miles of railroads, of 
whieh 1,877 are state owned; the work of converting 
these to electrical power is going on rapidly. The 
number of ships entering Norwegian ports in 1922 
was 7,929 with a net tonnage of 5,317,795. 

he ulation of Norway is singularly homo- 

prone cthees being numbered of non-Norwegians 
only about 1 per cent., 20,000 Lapps or Finns and 
8; Quains, ‘both of Mongolian ancestry. This 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the 
country before the war, many of whem returned to 
their native countries. Norwegians have emigrated 
in great-numbers, a to the United States and 
Canada. The United States Census of 1920 -re- 
turned 363,862 residents of the United States as 
born in Norway. F ‘ 

Norway under its Constitution,-adopted May.17, 
1814, is’ a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Independent- for centuries, Norway .entered into a 
union with the Kingdom:of Denmark in 1381. By 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian’ people 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. ‘The foreign powers 
refused to recognize this ‘election; as @ result a con- 
vention on Aug. 14 proclaimed the independence of 
Norway in union with Sweden, and’on Nov. 4 elected 
Charles XTIT. of Sweden of Norway. This 
union lasted until 1905. ~D ents ‘haying 
arisen, culminating in Norway's. claiming the right 
to maintain its own consular*service, Norway de- 
clared the union dissolved .on June 7, and after 
negotiations .a repeal of. the union by mutual agree- 
ment was signed Oct..26, 1905.. After a plebiscite 
Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King and 
ascended the throne, taking the name.of Haakon 
VIl. A treaty guaran the integrity of Nor- 
wegian territory. was signed, in. October, 1907, by 
Ceeweny Great. Britain, . France, Germany and 


The legislative power is vested, in.the Storthing, 
the members numbering 150, elected for three years 
by direct vote on. universal suffrage of citizens, both 
male and female of 23 years of age... The Storthing 
divides itself into two sections, one-fourth of the 
membership forming the La ing, and three-fourths 
the Odelsthing, which consider the legislation sep- 
arately, sitting in joint session on failure' to agree 
oe when decision is made by & two-thirds 
majority. 
but if the same bill is passed a third time’ it becomes 


and the school system is highly organized.. There 
5 so to speak, no illiteracy. Y ehe Son 


1921, and. her industries and commerce have suft 
heavily.. ‘The unit of currency, the kroner Neat 
exchange, 26.8 cents), was quoted Oct. 15,/1924, at 
Y omenplapammetstiiah hdd pecsaneke eager 
nemployment, Ww! been si was tly” 
Miao tados Savarcn SUL Ao, last poy 
is ni lo 
Sal io ir ace 
e ES vernment on ' Feb. «26, 
1923, paid to Norway $12,239,652 awarded b aie 
International Gourt of Arbitration. at The Hague 
emen claims for eizure of Norweg 
vessels during the war. | - wise R : one as 
reef ee balanced at... .kronen,: 717,077,300 
|, 100 


22-23 balanced: at.. ._ kro! : 
/ 1923-24 balanced at... /kronen” Seo'oes't 


1924-25 balanced at... “-kronen, 530,000,000 


: 


+ 


A $25,000,000 loan was floated in the United State 
& wi st 1024 fr ea Oa a are outs ginal to 


‘The national debt on 30, 1924, 
was $423,383,720. ? . eer ‘ 


Norwey, 's commerce was: 

Imports, 1920, calendar year. .kronen, 3,029,900,000 
“7 1921. ealendar year. .kronen, 1,460,000,000 
1922, calendar year. .kronen, 1,313,930,000 
1923, calendar year. .kronen, 1,350,000,000 
Exports, +e calendar year . .kronen, eet ,800,000 


“ 
“ 


921, calendar year . :kronen, 000,000 
=f 1922, calendar year. .kronen, 787,490,000 
rs 1923, calendar year. Kronen, 831,000.000 


Imports from Russia in 1923 amounted to $1,804,- 
000 and exports to Russia $574, 


Norway’s trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1920-21, fiscal year.....--.+.-- $57,920,018 
po 1921-22, f BEBES wick oo = 4% 789,272 
= 1922-23, fiscal year. ...<.....-- 32,049,328 
H, 1923-24, fiscal year......--.-- 20,283,288 
Exports, 1920-21, fiseal year....--.-.-- 18,849, 
He 1921-22, fiseal year........--. 11,739,624 
bi 1922-23, fiscal year. .......--- 18,437,870 
Be 1923-24, fiscal year.........-- 20,663,930 


SPITZBERGEN. 
ARBA, about 25,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 1,503. 
Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
yargest being West Spitsbergen (12,000 - square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Polc. Discovered by Norsemen in 
1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the islands 
had been the resort of whalers of several nations. 
Byer since 1261 Norway has periodically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegia' 


a No 
an end to negotiations, 


compa. 

coal; the output 
1923, 334,000 tons, 
Norwegian ports. 
grade iron ore and gypsum, ani 


been rel z 
The population in the summer of 1921 was 1,503, 
and during the winter 1921-22, 980 


PALESTINE 


miles. 
i eere of Oct. 23, 1922, 755,858; 


oh: 8. 
tians, 7,028 Druses, 163 
able, 1,454 Hindus, 408 


census 1922, 
47,709; Haita, 24,634; 
. ? , 
Herbert L. Samuel, 


ae 920. 


G. B. B., appointed July 1, 


formerly a vilayet 
It was conquered 


een ¢ 
ee and rule of the Turk 
since 18 D British Military 
Administration until July afi, Herbert 
ZL. Samuel was appoin igh Commissioner and 
a civil government set up. e@ announ policy 
to acoord 


Britain is t equal weatment to the 
of eel oy provide a ational Home for the 
ws, I tting them to to Palestine only 


, permi 
development. of ihe: 4 country guaral! 
Poe eye absorption of immigrants aoe rising 


* 


e 
he 
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industries and reclaimed agricultural lands. ‘There 
were about 80 colonies in 1923 with ees 18,000 
colonists living on 163,000 
cent. of the cultivated area, 
Ea SPS experimental station in Haifa, — 

e total number of Jewish immigrants that have 
entered the Palestine from 1918 to" March i 923, 
the number was 4,724, being 1,886 men, 1,570 
in the United States in the years 1920-22 raised 
$6,000,000 to be devoted to the rebuilding of the 
Palestine. The city of Tel Aviv, near Jaffa, founded 
in 1909 by Jewish colonists, now has a population 
of 15.000, is built on modern lines, with stucco 
houses, broad streets, electric lights and a modern 
water supply. A £E75,000 loan was obtained in 
New York City June 15, 1923, through the sale of 
6% per cent. municipal bonds, to be used for im- 
provements. essed value of its real estate is now 
$12,000,000. ; 


high commissioner, of ten official and twelve un- 
official members, the latter to be elected and to 


may reserve any or! 
the mandatory power. 


grounds of race, religion or language forbidden. 
English, Hebrew and Arabic are the official lan- 
guages. All male Palestinians over 
are entitled to vote. : 

The Jewish population have an internal organi- 
zation through an elective assembly which has 
chosen a national committee to represent them in 
dealing with the administration. ‘he World Zion- 
ist Organization is recognized by the British” 
ernment and Palestine Administration as the agency 
of the Jewish people in all matters pertaining to 
the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. A 
Moslem council controls Moslem Awkaf affairs. 

The Arabs boyeotted the first election, Fe 
1923, as a protest against the constitution, and it 
was declared null and yoid. a 


village schools, with 637 


vately supported. are: 
number, with 11,500 
175, with 18,000 pupils, and 
, with 3,000 pupils. The edu- 
cational budget for 1923-24 was £E102,754. ~ 
Pe civil and religious courts have been- 


* 


Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 
and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited 
the Church of the Nativity being reputed the old 
Christian chureh in existence. ; 


Vermont with twi 
west is the coastal p! I ng 
fifteen wide, fertile and well watered. In the centre 
is the plateau of Jud dr 
into the d 
average width of § miles, 1,292 feet belo 
The country is capable of great agricultural 
ment, depéndent on irrigation. 8 1 
grapes are grown in large quantiles also cereals. 
There are large flocks eep and goats. | 
Gorgenee is making an effort to reforest 
country. : 
There were 474 miles of railroads in 1922, worked 
ie Coser meae. and 125 es: 
Kantara to a, own as ¥ 
Railway’) ked by the 
pent 50. ide ihe f 1,213,247 tons, and 
1923, 594 steamers 2 213, ici Reman 


petroleum, cigarettes and 


aD soap, wines, melons. apricot port and 
Sones. Smad, for 1923 was: Imports, £85 ,124,- 
945; exports, . £E1,600,337 ($5,763,600). The 


Egyptian pound is worth $4.94 
adit revenue, for 193" The cost of Palestine to 
uer was announ 
pide T Macbonsy to fe pte *” £5,158, 0; 
22-23, £1,874,000; mest £100 008 an ‘or 
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Gov- 


The government, on Dec, 1, 1922, maintained 50 


was 27,000. During the first six months of 3 
women, and 1,268 children. Jewish organizations 
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February, 


estab- 


the 


teachers of 19,000 pupils; poe cent. Moslem and ~ 
rist: Pe ‘ 
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PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 33,667 square miles. 

POPULATION, 1923, 

' Canal Zone. 

CAPITAL, 
Colon, 31,230. 

President, Sr. Rodolfo Chiari, 1924-28, inaugurated 
Oct. 1, 1924. : 


Panama, population, 1920, 66,851; 


Premier; Carlos L. Lopez (Justice). 
Minister to the United States, Dr. Ricardo J. Altaro. 
‘Consuls General, at New York, Eduardo Stagg; 
at New Orleans, Ernesto Brin Consuls, at Boston, 
- San Francisco, Atlanta, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
' Fort Worth, Galveston, Denver, Lexington, Ky,, 
and Detroit. 
United States Minister, John Glover South. 
_ United States Consuls, at Panama, George Orr; at 
. Colon, vacant 
United States Governor of the Canal Zone, Col. Meri- 
ae L. Walker, U. S. A., appointed Oct. 15, 
19 


‘” The Republic of Panama. formerly a department | 


of Colombia, declared its independence Nov. 3, 

_. 1903, and was recognized Nov..13 by the United 
States. It occupies the entire isthmus of that 
name connecting North and South America, lying 
between the Caribbean Sea on the north and the 
Pacific on the south. The Costa Rican boundary 

_ line on the west has been a matter of dispute (see 

_ Costa Rica). The Colombian boundary line to the 
east was determined in 1921 by the Thompson- 


4 ‘Urrutia Treaty. 


‘By treaty Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement of 1904, 

_ the United States acquired the right to construct 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip 
(the Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each 
side of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 

_ adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 


and islands for defensive purposes in the bay. ; in 
’ cial, 


_ perpetuity and exclusive control for police, ju 


are eae ‘and other purposes. The United States 
ie 0 


) has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
Gisrantine matters in the two cities of Colon and 
_ Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
_ road, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
' return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000, 
and $250,000 a year, beginning after nine years. 
__ The Taft ment was abrogated, June 1, 1924, 
_by proclamation of President in agreement with the 
Government of Panama, the status quo continuing 
‘pending the negotiation of a new treaty. 
' The civil population of the Canal Zone by census 
of June 30, 1924, was 24,143, of whom 7,805 were 
ericans; and 2,037 American men and 327 


* “American. ‘women were employed by the Panama 


Canal and Railroad. The other employees numbered 


4,275, chiefly, British West Indian Negroes. (For 


'  Ganai Zone and for the Panama Canal, see 


Index.) 
The soil of Panama is very fertile, but of the 


whole area more than half is wholly uncultivated. 


Immigration is encouraged. 
 are.great. Stock raising is extensively carried on. 
_ The chief exports are bananas (from Almirante), 

cocoanuts, balata, hides, gum and tortoise shell. 

The Constitution, adopted Feb. 13, 1904, and 

amended Dec, 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber of 

Deputies of 38 members (election to be held every 

four years hg with 1924) and a President, 

elected by direct vote for a four-year term, 
and not eligible for re-election. He appoints a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. There are eight provinces, 
each under a Governor elected by popular vote. 

‘the Roman Catholic religion prevails, but religious 

freedom is guaranteed. Primary education is free 

and compulsory. A university has been opened. 

There is no army; the national polibe numbers 69 

officers and 750 men. Spanish is the official lan- 

guage and its use is compulsory. 

Panama floated a loan of $4,500,000 in April, 1923, 

_ in New York, the Nikos to be used to construct a 

system of modern highways. Its mortgages on New 
ork real estate were pu up as_collateral. 

Panama is a member of the League of Nations, 

, Wap of exchange...) 6c Pees ss ++...Dalboa = $1.00 


The forest resources 


Imports, OS Metals Partial o% cali sien a's - 311,660,769 
“4938. 1aont 
Exports, 1921; 3408 407 
ae hy 1922. 2,487,479 
: 1923.4.) 2,572,524 
Budget—Receipts...... 6,408,880 
Expenditures. ..... 3,989.96: 
DebpmINtAMAl ee aes cows a cose e tedtite None 
External, U.S. gold... .. EOS - 7,101,006 
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442,522, excluding the 
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Exports, 1920-21. 

XPOS: 1991-39 |_| 
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AREA, estimated, 196,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Asuncion, population, 1920, 99,836. 


President, Dr. Eligio Ayala, assumed office April 10, | 


1923, on resignation:of Eusebio Ayala. He was 

elected May 11,1924, for the four years term. 
Premier, Sr. Manuel Penna (Foreign). ¥ 
Minister to the United States, none; legation in 

charge of the Consul General at New: York. 
Consuls General, at_New York, William Wallace 

White; at. Philadelphia, Rodman Wanamaker. 

Consuls, at Norfolk, New Orleans, Chicago, and 

Seattle. 

United States Minister, vacant. 
Untied States Consul, at Asuncion, Digby A. Willson. 

Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River, @ tributary 
of the River Plata, and navigable by vessels of light 
draft up to.Asuncion. A railroad, British owned, 
272 miles long, connects the capital with the Argen- 
tine railroad system. It is bounded on the north 
by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by: Brazil and 
Argentina, on. the south by Argentina, and on the 
west by Argentina and Bolivia. In area it is about 
the size of Nebraska. The high plateaus are suit- 
able for cattle raising. The ef exports are hides, 
timber, cattle, yerba (mate) and tobacco. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modelled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
history of P: ay since its declaration of inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1811 has been one of con- 
stant dissensions, dictatorships, revolutions and 
wars. The Roman Catholic religion is established, 
but others are tolerated. Education is free and 
nominally compulsory. The university at Asuncion 
had 247 students in 1919. 

The number of vessels entering Asuncion in 1922: 
wan 3,016 St ee Aten a: ae 

araguay is a mem ct) e League of Nations. 
Sbatconn a standing army of 1,900 and @ reserve of 


Paraguay uses the Argentinian gold peso = 96.5 
change, Got. 15, 1024, “Fhe paper noes wonton ane 
¢ 15, $ @ Paper a t date 
was worth approximately 2 Cents. ; 
fmage 1H 


O14, 
ag “se  .-* . 5,805,886 
Exports, 1921 be “* 8,988,450 
es “*) .**. 9,599,007 
: 192 % “* 7,320,399 
Budget 1923-24—Receipts. ...zold pesos 50,616 
“__.., Daper pesos 101,239,700 
Expenditures ...gold pesos on 330 
Ld . . Paper pesos 203,320 
Debt—Internal....... 5 dot os paper pesos 87.81 3,200 
External, sterling. 2.052.006 ..6.548 £1,815,152 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, tans ok he AEH oI Bat ella utes $980,357 
sf BD Eval « dic hoters wel ee TORS SE 262,531 
- 1922-23 3 7 
ange, Hb 4 
x! : 
bes 1921-22 . . ., 
ne 1922-23........ 


i 1923-24 


'PERSIA, KINCDOM OF 
AREA, 628,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 10,000,000. 


CAPITAL, Teheran, population, estimated, 280, 
other cities, Tabriz, 200 Ispah h 
Meshad, 80,000 above’ 100 


,000; 

spares. 80.000, = - cities of above 10,060 
ah, ‘ant son 0: Ahmed Mirz 

March 21, 1924. me 1 ee 
shal and Regent, Reza Khan. 

administrator General of Finance, Dr. Arthur OC 

Millspaugh of the Unit ; i 
Mir tember the Diatted iS peg 

mister to the Un: tates, Hussein Alai Khan. 
Consul General, at New York, vacant, Consulates, a: 


t 
San_ Francisco, Chi Mee : 
delphia. cago, St. Louis and _Prile- 


United States Minister, vacant. Fi 5 
United States Consul, ‘at “Teheran, Samuel W. Hon- 
ad 


000; 
000; 


_ Parsla ( 
wi 
between the rivers Indus and Tigris in 


vers y 
ient kingdom occupying the 
half of the great Iranian plateau, 
s 4 Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia. 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
east by Afghanistan and Beinchistgn (British 
India); on the: south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the southwest by Mesopotamia 
(the Kingdom of Iraq); and on the west by Armenia. 
The boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of 
much friction. In size it equals the States of Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 
combined. It is deseribed as a “vast and miserably 
poor country with scanty population.’’ The people 
are Moslems, mostly of the Shi'a sect, and educa- 
tion is largely limited to reading the Koran. 

Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
tiles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral. deposits are unde 
veloped, but known to be considerable. Tur- 
quoise mines” are worked crudely in Nishapur. 
Oil is produced near Ahwaz in Karun Valley, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company holds the concessien, covering nearly 
500,000 square miles, and has large refineries at 
Abadan in the Shatt el Arab on the Persian side of 
the Tigris below Basra. The British Government 
bought control in this company in 1914 and in- 
creased its holdings in 1917 to 325,000,000. Pros- 
pecting is vigorously pushed. 

Serioattare is the chief industry, wheat, bariey, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool and eotton being the 
chief products. Some wines are famous. ersian 
carpets, all made on hand looms, are produced in 
Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. The chief exports 
in 1922 were petroleum, cottons, carpets, fruits, 
opium and rice; the chief imports were textiles, 
sugar, tea and manufactures of metals. The British 
Empire, Russia, Egypt and Turkey are the best 
customers. There are fifteen regular trade routes 
along which goods are carried by caravans. Persia 
has but 350 miles of railroads. At the southern 
ports, all small, there entered in 1920-21 vessels 
of a total tonnage of 2,255,445, nearly all British; 
and at the Caspian ports 57,621, all Russian. 

Persia has been in political turmoil for twenty 
years. A Constitution was forced from the Shah 
in 1906 that provides for a National Assembly, 
which has been convened three times. Government 
jis in the hands of a Cabinet. In 1907, Great Britain 
and Russia, by a convention, while mutually en- 
gaging to respect the integrity and independence of 
Persia, marked off special ‘‘spheres of influence” 
for each, Russia taking about two-fifths of her 
territory in the north and Great Britain about one- 
quarter in the south, the remainder being a buffer 
zone. Persia, though a neutral in the World War, 
was constantly fought over, suffered heavily and the 
northwest provinces brought nearly to famine. The 
province of Azerbaijan, peopled by Tartars, in the 
extreme northwest, adjoining Armenia and Trans- 
caucasia, with Baku, the great oil port on the Caspian 
as its capital, declared its independence in 1917, 
after the Russian debacle, and later became a Soylet 
republic. 

On Aug. 9, 1919, Great Britain and Persia signed 
a treaty by which the former agreed to’ furnish 
expert advisers, military officers, munitions and 
modern military equipment, a loan of 310,000, 
to be secured by customs duties, and to build certain 
railroads. . This agreement was never put in force 
and was denounced by Persia with the consent of 
Great Britain in February, 1921. Immediately 
(in March). Persia signed a treaty with the Russian 
Soviet Republic as a substitute for all previous 
Russo-Persian treaties, which established diplomatic 
relations, restored Firuzeh and Ashurada to Persia, 
annulled all concessions previously granted to 
Russians in Persia, turned over the Russian Dis- 
count and Loan Bank to the Persian Government 
cancelled all Persian debts to Russia and abolished 
the capitulations. 

Persia sent a delegation to Paris in 1919 to lay 
its claims before the Peace Conference, but was 
denied a hearing. Persia is a member of the League 
of Nations. FS 

Agitation for the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the org ee of a democratic: sepunie 
was very great but when success seemed assul 
on the Mohammedan New Year (March 21), 1924, 
veering public sentiment made the move abortive. 
The National Assembly however deposed the Shah, 
Ahmed Mirza (born June 29, 1898, succeeded his 
father, Mohammed Ali, who abdicated July 16, 
1909), who was absent in Paris and installed his 
two-year-old son om the throne with Reza_Khan, 
Prime Minister and head of the army, as Regent. 


a 
—————— 
i 
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n July 18, Major Robert 
Ee , Acting American Consul, was brutally 

led at Teheran by a fanatical mab roused to 
Wiolence. Teheran was put under martial law, 
the guilty soldier-murderer and two others were 
executed, proper apologies were made to the Amer- 
jean Government. Major Imbrie’s body was taken 
home on the U. S. S. Trenton at the expense of 
Parla, and an indemnity of $60,000 paid to the 


The United States offered on Nov. 9 to remit 


_ Unrest continued: On 


Bees 6/2 |s whe ooh iy walang alg 56,285,3 
Exports, 1921-22...., spree eee ee 45,635,890 
= BUCS AS wa 5. 5 dhe bathe Sane ree 66,719,055 


The foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1923, was approxi- 
mately $23,000,000. 

Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1920-32 Muay © oe aaa eee Sherine 


DE la2e nb oy cys 6 ae 1,210,2 
5 yh > a eee eg .. 606,798 
id 19S5-968. 4. 8 Saves oy eee 261,492 
Exports, 1920-24 6. eis ie eeineety ph oe oo SOR MOD 
- BABAR: ¢/'s f spies © We ag 3,139,514 
4 CODY ara: wiery 4 got eee eee 4,271,722, 
Ny Ee sared >, A)» > ee ee 5,646,601 
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PERU, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 533,916 square miles, with about 100,000 - 
f 


square miles in dispute. 

POPULATION, estimated, 4,620,000, besides un- 

* enumerated savage tribes. 

CAPITAL, Lima, population, 1920, 176,467; chief 
port, Callao, population, 52,843, Other eities are 
Arequipa, pop., est., 35,000; Iquitos, 15,000; 
Cuzco, 12,000. ‘ 

President, Dr. Augusto B. Leguia, 1919-1923, by 
coup d'etat July 4, 1919, legalized by Congress; he 
took the oath Oct. 15, 1919, for full term of five 
years. ‘ : 

Premier, Dr. Alejandrino Maguina (Justice). 


Ambassador 10 the United States, Dr. Hernan Velarde. _ 


Consuls General, at New York, Eduardo Higginson; 
at San Francisco, Salvador M. Cavero. Consuls, 
at Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Portland, Ore.; Charleston, . Norfolk, - Seattle, — 
New Orleans and Cleveland.. Consul Geneal, at 
Panama for the Canal Zone, Guillermo Hspantoso- 

United States Ambassador, Miles Poindexter. 


United States Consul, at Callao-Lima, Claude E. 


Guyant. ) ‘ 

Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South | 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador, on the © 
east by Brazil_and Bolivia, and on the south by 
Chile. In area it equals the combined area of Texas, : 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah, The territory, amounting — 
to 100,000 square miles, in the northeast corner in 
the Amazon basin is in dispute between Colombia, 
Ecuador, Brazil and Peru, and the possession of the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica on the Pacific, con- | 
taining the very valuable nitrate deposits, which 
were retained by Chile on defeating Peru in the war _ 
of the Pacific, 1879-82, has been long in dispute 
and is now the subject of diplomatic negotiations 
with the United States as mediator. The Proto- 
eo] and Complementary Act, signed at the Wash- 
ington Conference, was ratified by the Peruvian 
Congress on Sept. 12, by a yote of 94 to 3. 4 


The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru, _ 


which contains seven peaks towering about 19,000 
feet, of which Huasaran (altitude 22,050 feet). 
Huandoy (21,100 feet), Arequipa or Misti (20,013 
feet) and Hualcan (20,000 feet) are the loftiest. ine 
thirty mile wide ey jand along the Pacific is a 
desert except as it is irrigated from,streams from the 
mountains; the uplands cr western slopes of the 
Andes are well watered and also the eastern descent 
to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, very fertile, 
thiekly wooded in parts with much wild rubber and 
thinly populated, Iquitos, the capital of this district 
is over 2, miles up the Amazon. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many val- 
uable mines, some dating back to the Ineas, are 
being worked. Peru produces 95 per cent. of the 
world’s vanadium (354,433 kilos in 1923). : 

The output of copper, chiefly from the very rich 
Cerrd de Pasco mines, was 33,284 metric tons in 1921, 
36,408 in 1922, and 44,166 in 1923. Peru is third in 
produetion of silver, 306,498 Mareen in 1921, 
409,635 in 1922, and 580,229 in 1923. ; 

Petroleum output was 373,280 metric tons in 1920, 
488,669'in 1921, 700,619 in 1922, and 751,710 in 1923, 
giving Peru eighth place as a producer. The cotton 
production is about 40,000 metric tons annually; 
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sugar production is about 350,000 nee to 
clip of Alpaca wool in 1923 was about 67, ( 
pounds, and of sheep wool, 50,000,0 

“There were in 1920, 1,984 miles of railroads, 1,385 
being state railroads ‘under control of the Peruvian 
Corporation. At Callao, in 1922, in the foreign 
trade there entered 601 steamers of aA ee 466: tons. 

Under the new Constitution, Jan. 1920, the 
Government is highly centralized. The President, 
the Senate (35 members) and the House of Rep- 
resentatives are all elected for five years. Absolute 
political and religious freedom is guaranteed. The 
Catholic religion is the state religion. The law of 
Feb. 5, 1921, makes elementary education compul- 
sory- and free At Lima is the University (with, in 
1920, 1,308 students), founded by Charles V. in 1551. 
Over 50 per cent. of the population are full-blooded 
Indians, including many uncivilized and unenumer- 
ated tribes, 40 per cent. are, Mestizos, or of other 
mixed blood, and but 2 per cent. entirely of Cauca- 
sian blood |The lot of the Indians has-been very 
bad. President Leguia put in motion an elaborate 
series of reforms to modernize the country, including 
the sanitation of 31 Peruvian cities, the reorganiza- 
tion of the army and navy, the reconstruction of the 
educational system, si irrigation works, and the 
Stamping out of yellow fever. 
Foreign capital is heavily interested in Peru. The 


customs, Reserve Bank, naval and educational ser- 
viees are administered by American missions; the 


army by a French mission; the police by a Spanish 


_ inission; the postal and telegraph and 80% of the 


railway by English, and electric power in the capital 


2 by an Italian company. 
Military service is compulsory; the standing army | 


numbers Beg with 90,000 in the reserves. The 


Ken td is small. Peru is a member of the League. of: 
‘ations. 
Par of exchange, libra $4.86 
Rate of eeennnae, apt 15, 1923. $4.14 
meports, aeee : - 389,220, see 
« 75,989,925 
ae 1932 + 51,479,812 
Txports, 1920... - 171,578,198 
aah ts ae: 7 tered 
Budget—1933, balanced at..........-- £P6,895,603 
Fk Soa eee tae £P7,879,489 
Debt, Dee, 31, 1923, - Siyebam ited «spat hys Bt 34,287,500 
OEE Us. alee. g 22,246,500 
Trade with the U nited States was: 
Imports, 1920-21... 60... vey eee ees $42,954,229 
19 oal32 Mert g, cos das oe vs Wal & 12,496,799 
Hs teat SE aa Borde Ss ae 16,174,138 
: ae GATE vc Suen k bows vane’ 22,675,761 
lxports, 1930-31 1 Se Re AS, Saree Disreney 
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RETR OES daly scm s « A140 |S oust 16. pA 
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POLAND, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 1923, 149,140 square miles; of this ‘the 


former Prussian portion was 17,789 square miles; 
Russian, 43,804, and Austrian, 30,481. Plebi- 
seites in Silesia and Kast Prussia added more, 


and in 1923 the Vilna section in Lithuania with 


about 5,200 square miles was added. The bounda- 
ries are indeterminate. 
POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1922, Poland in the 


ot Septe 1921, | 27,372,447; 
‘ yea Upper Silesia, Looted Central Tithuanis 
; 2,452; total, 29,160,163. Of 


CAPITAL, Warsaw, population, 931,176. Chief 
cities, Lodz, 451,813; Lember; (Lwow), 219,193; 
_ Cracow, — 181,700; Posen {Pozan). 169,793: 
* Vilna (Wilno), estimated, 146 d_ sixteen 
others th population between’ 40,000 and 


President, “Stanislaus Woolethowakt, born March 
“15; 9, elected, Dec. 20, 1922, to ar oie Gabriel 
Bracicorion, assassinated Dec. 16. 1 


_ Prime Minister, Ladislas Grabski Ghana. 


Minister to the Untted States, Dr. Ladislas Wroblewski. 

Consuls General tn the United States, at New York, 
Dr. Stefan Grotowski; at Chica ‘0, George Barthel | 
de Weydenthal; Consuls, at P titsburgh, egies 
and Detroit. 

Untied Staies Mtntster, Alfred J. Pearson. 

ee pales Consul General, at Warsaw, Louts H. 


The Republic of Poland was formed following 
the World War of reunited parts of the old kingdom 
dismembered about 150 years ago by Russia,: Aus- |, 
tria and Prussia, It is about the size of the States 
of. West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and in population is the sixth state in size in Europe. 

Poland is bounded by Germany on_the north 
and west; Latvia and Lithuania, north: Czecho- 


‘he ; slovakia 
¥ east. 


nd Roumania, ‘south ‘Ukraine and B 
“of the. population about 18, 
Catholic Poles and Slavs; 3,000, 
Ruthenians, Germans, Lithuanians, 
Absolute. freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
Poland is, except. in the extreme south, an un- | 
broken plain, across which three glacial movements — 
have swept; average elevation, 480 feet; average 
rainfall, 21 to 23 inches; snowfall, 10 to 20 per cent. 
of total "precipitation lasting 40 to’ 100 days. 
The Allied Ambassadors’ Conference, March 14, 
1923, decided to recognize the eastern frontier of 
Poland, as established in the Treaty of Riga between 
Russia and Poland; also that the whole of. East 
Galicia, which Poland had been allowed to occupy 
for four years, should pass to Polish sovereignty; 
and. that Poland be confirmed in possession of 
—— (Wilno), the old capital of ighuania, which 
h Gen. Zeligowski had seized in the lawless raid 
i October, 1920, and handed over to Poland. 
Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), formerly 
of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltic Sea, 
Yorks Bacmiacenaet nt within: the Poltat s 
1922, Danzig was broug e Polish cus- 
toms frapeler. Poland has begun to develop its 
own . Baltic part, & ae on Polish soil, in the 
“corridor” west of Danzig. A 
naval port ee ‘been Started there wi a gran 


, ete. 


.For the year 1923 the wheat yield from 2,512, 000 
acres was aot 000 metric’ tons; ae oa 11,473,000 
acres, 962,000 . tons; Venshe R 2,96: acres, 
656,000 tons; oats, 6,212,000 ac Resin 000 tons: 
potatoes, 5,629,000 acres, 26, 14, 94,000 tons; sugar 
beets, 336,000. acres, 2,575,000 tons. 

Under the Land Reform Act of Dec. 17, 1920 
some 1,000,000 acres, of which 625,000 were private 
property, have been taken over by the state; of 
this, . 380, acres were distributed to private 
individuals and private institutions, 295,000 in the 
eastern provinces Lay distributed among .5. = 
war settlers; and 2 were ‘assign 
the Polish Land Distavution O Offices, whith areslien, 
out 51.6 per cent. to small farmers, 26. per cent. 3 
non-farmers, 8.5 to employees on estates, 6.4. 
large farmers and 7.5 to invalids and soldiers. The 
greater portion of the land taken over by the state 
consis’ of extensive private properties which had 
been neglected. The maximum holdings were 400 

hectares (988 acres), but the greater part were less 
than half that size, with a maximum of sixty hectares 
(148 acres), in industrial districts.» 

The Department of Reconstruction of the Min- 
istry of Public Works reports that by Jan. 1, 1923, 
nearly 50 per cent. of ey buildings destroyed during 
the war, or 780,037 of a total of 1,546,892; had 
been rebuilt, and the plans for 1923-24 provided for 
the completion of. the reconstruction work, 
financial difficulties caused a slowing uw 

Polish Galicia has been, & lar; V rovdilese of Dees 
leum, but age cae ae in 1 23-03 has beh, only 

the pre-war aver: ge and is below 
fie 48 O - 
are n . 
3,000 pe tes and on wisp 
OUR of 


20.5. per te ai Sy 70.5 


er ont. redominate, -mostl. 
Ror pine, spruce, ae larch; deciduous trees, 
rorklng industades i Sctang. anneal reper 
0) es . A , wth 
8 estimated at 9,000, Pei ane. board: perfae 
Rout, 8,000.0 ARS eee of about 5,500,000 tons, o 
about 8, with « constant demand: 
In Upper Silesia, Poland red 1,300 square 
miles. of the 4,100 involve BA 0 mainer and 


industrial valties were in qos 


zine tines, whence annually 
—18 per cent. of world’s ce ‘most of oat industry 
twenty-two out of ad “blast nyt : 


000 Jews; the others, 
Russians, a 
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tons; of salt, 295,403 tons; and of potassium salts, 
46,083 tons, all greater than pre-war figures. Zinc 
and lead production totalled 94,281 tons, about 
half of the pre-war production. 

Of the sixty-two coal mines in the district forty- 
nine became Polish and eleven remained in Ger- 
many, twQ being part German and part Polish. It 
is estimated that 90 per cent. of the undeveloped 
coal fields are in Polish territory. Poland received 
all the twenty-four zinc works and eleven of the 
fourteen zine mines with 82 per cent. of the output. 

Iron and steel industries are highly developed; 
also chemicals and glass. Lwow (Lemberg) is the 
centre of the textile industry, with approximately 
900,000 spindles. The output of the forty-seven 
mills in the Polish textile industry in 1922 exceeded 
The cotton 


1922, to Jan. 1, 1923; 
Poland had on Jan. 


ia 9 state-owned. 
e imports in 1923 amounted to 3,194,000 
metric tons valued at $215,793,000; exports 17,646,- 
000 metric tons valued at ar comity é 
The Polish Government in April, 1923, adopted a 
new unit of value, the “zloty,” equivalent to a gold 
france (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell heavily 
in ceonehy with the German mark, being 29,000 
\ to the dollar in January, 1922; 49,000 in March; 
about 150,000 on June 20; stiffening to 125,000 on 
July 12, but reacting to 250,000 on Aug. 31. The 
amount of paper marks outstanding on Jan. 1, 
1923, was 793 billion marks; the issue in the first 
uarter of 1923 exceeded a trillion, or more than 
six times the revenue from taxation; and the total 
amount outstanding at the end of September, 1923, 
was 11,198 billion marks. A 10 per cent. property 
tax law payable semi-annually in six instalments 
and based on the zloty was passed in August and is 
estimated to yield a billion zloty ($193,000,000). 
This is distributed as follows: On farm and forest 
property, 500,000,000; on industry and commerce, 
375,000,000; on other property, 125,000,000. 
Government’s expenditures the first half of 1923 
were 4,593 billion marks (about Fe OO and 
revenues 2,963 billion marks (about $62, ,000), 
levee a deficit of 1,990 billion marks (about $41,- 
000,000) for this period. 
Poland received from France in February, 1923, 
a credit of 400,000,000 francs to be used chiefly 
for military supplice. Marshal Foch on a formal 
visit to Poland in May, 1923, in response to an 
address of welcome, said: ‘I can again declare in 
the name of the French Government, which I repre- 
sent, that France will always be ready to aid Poland 
in defense of her rents and maintenance of the 
existing treaties; and that we also count on Poland.’ 
-” The national debt on Jan. 1, 1924, was: Internal, 
61,485,871,287,603 Polish marks (about $42,659,000 
3 a nngonRe rate then ruling); foreign, about 


Premier Grabski on Aug. 27, 1924, instructed 
ite Wroblewski to complete the refunding 
of the Polish debt to the U. S. amounting to $165,- 
000,000 with interest, slightly more than $190,000,- 


Poland is governed under a Constitution adopted 


March 17, 1921, which calls for a two-chamber 
legislative 'y, Senate of 111 members, and House 
(Salm) of 444 members, elected by universal suffrage, 


on 2 system of prapernans representation which 
takes care of minorities. Freedom of press, religion, 
etc., is guaranteed. The President of the Republic 
is chosen by Parliament for a seven-year tenure, 
and appoints a Cabinet of Ministers responsible to 
Parliament, The Voyvodships have a considerable 
measure of home rule. There are a score of po- 
litical parties. : 

The Polish Army, which numbered more than 
1,000,000 during the Soviet-Polish war of 1920, 
was reduced to 270,000 by Sept. 1, 1923. Mili- 
tary service for two years is Sepeuery Marshal 
Pilsudski resigned as Chief of Staff on May 29, 
. aes aun was succeeded by Gen, Stanislas Haller. 
Polan 


ountries—Poland; Portugal. 3 


is making a strong fight to eradicate | vides for a N 


illiteracy and its edtcational program provides for 
a ct es education for all children, ghar citteen’ 
years. Sufficient school buildings and trained 
teachers have yet to be povided. Elementa: 
schools in 1922 numbered 25,000, with 3,000 


pupils and 51,000 teachers; there were 726 secondary — 


schools, with 211,000 pupils and 10,668 teachers; 
and 231, with 88,000 pupils, ‘elas State schools. 
There are six important universities—Warsaw, with 
8,939 students in 1923; Lwow (Lemberg), 5,646; 
Cracow, 5,235; Poznan (Posen), 3,416; Wilno (Vilna), 


2,202; and Lubin, 1,120. Warsaw and Lwow have 


Polytechnic Institutes, 
Poland is a member of the League of Nations. 
Par of exchange is the zloty......... 19.30 cents 


Exchange rate, Oct. 15, 1924...;....... 19.22 cents 
Budget AR eons + Ree eee zlotys 1,112,400,000 
xpenditures... “ 4 ,600,000 
Trade of Poland and Danzig with the’ United 
Feortn, T9021 37,52! 
porte, | TE%0-31 i 5 38 ois ae ee $ 659 
eS te TO 120 a te, a 2785 
oy - SOVI-23 . ss a Sa ee ee ee 12,550,965 
= IOQ 3-246 Wait Te Moat eee ,500,9 
xpos; 1820-29 6 oy Suey hue tee 962,129 
“ 1991299 SE a ee eee 1,204,679 
¥ 1922-23). hy Soak ol ee ee 3,119,835 
7 1923-24. 3. Psate ae nee 3,123,307 


PORTUCAL, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 35,490 square miles, which ineludes the’ 
Azores, 922 square miles, and Madeira, 314, 
islands in the North Atlantic Oeean, Colonial 
possessions in Africa—Cape Verde Islands, 1,480 
Square miles; Guinea, 13,940; Principe and St. 
Thomas Islands, 360; Angola, 484,800; Mozam- 
bique, 426,712; total Africa, 927,292; in Asia— 


Goa, India, 1,469; Damao, India, 169; Timor, 
Malaysia, 7,330; Macao, China, 4; total Asia, 
8,972. Grand total, 965,754. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,628,610, ex- 
clusive of the Azores, 1911, 242,613, and Madeira, 
. 1911,° 169,777; total, 412,390. Colonial pos- 
sessions—-Africa, 7,736,700; Asia, 1,001,153; total 
ies a Saare 8,737,853. Grand total, 


CAPITAL, Lisbon, population, 1920, 489,667. 
Other cities, Oporto, population, 1920 203,199; 
Setubal, 37,074; Funchal (Madeira), 24,687. 

President, Dr. M. Teixeira Gomes (born 1862), 
1923-27, elected Aug. 6, 1923. 

Prime Minister, Rodriguez Gaspar. ( 

Minister to the United States, Viscount d’Alte. 


Consul General in the U. S., at New York, Jorge 


da Silveira Duarte d’ Almeida, Consuls, at Chicago, 
Boston, New 
New Bedford. Vice Consuls, at Fresno, 
A 

wick, Baltimore, 


Lowell, Coneord, Gulfport, 
Philadelphia, Providence, and Galveston. 


Consul, 


at Panama for the Canal Zone, Jose Augustin 


Arango. i 
United States Minister, Fred Morris Dearing. 
United States Consul General 

Hollis; Consuls, at. Loanda, Angloa, Francis H. 

Styles; at Oporto, Samuel H. Wiley; at Funchal,- 

Madeira, Stillman W. Eells; at St. Michaels, the 

Azores, William F. Doty; at Lourenco Marques, 

East Africa, Cecil M. P. Cross; at Horta, Fayal, 

Azores, Reginald S. Castleman. ‘ 

Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is 34,254 square miles, a little 
larger than the nage . Maine, The Azores and 
Madeira Islands, in t orth Atlantic, are politicall 
an integral part of the republic. The ten ‘4 
mountainous and well watered to the north. About 


one-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards 


abound, and wines, olive oll and fruit ave largely 
produced. Wine-making is the chief industry. 
Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19 
per cent. of the country, and cork, of which 175,000,- 
000 pounds are produced annually, is the second 
largest industry.. Portugal has much mineral wealth, 
but is undeveloped because of a scarcity of coal 
and poor gh Pipe g The sardine fisheries arc 
important. Hides and wool are also exported. 
al had in 1923, 2,040 miles of railroads, 
were state owned. The merchant 
marine in 1917 numbered 206 vessels, with tonnage 
of 122,726; in'1923, 2,446 vessels of 4,865,880 ton- 
nage entered the port of Lisbon. 

‘Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
century, was a kingdom until Oct. 5, 1910, when a 


revolution drove King Manuel II. from the throne 


and proclaimed a republic. It is governed under a 
ky adopted Aug. 20, 1911, which pro- 


tional Council of 164 members, elected 


Orleans, San Francisco, Fall River, — 


peck Sacramento, Key’ West, Tampa, Bruns-° 
ic 


at Lisbon, W. Stanley — 


FC EE ae ge eee ee a 
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~by direct vote 
of 71 members; elected by the Municipal Councils, 
half renewable every three years. The President 
_is-elected by both Chambers for a four-year term; 
he appoints the Ministers, who are responsible to 
the Chamber. Voters must be able to read and 
write. The army is raised by conscription and 
numbers 40,000, with reserves of 620,000. The 
navy personnel is 6,000. | 7 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom ‘of worship. Primary education is free 
‘and nominallycompulsory; the republic has been 
showing increased interest in education, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is about 75. There are 
three universities. ©” . : 
Portugal is a member of the League of Nations. 
’ ‘The country has suffered greatly in the last two 
- years from the depreciation of the escudo. i 
The éscudo is the unit of currency, gold par being 


eine 15, 1924, $0.04. 

Budg 666,576,163 

sie es ' 415,872 

Debt, 1923—Internal, escudos.......- ,342,427,186 
" BMP ROT CREDA. oe ce. wry aale, «ploy < £38,793,373 


United States was: 


6,691,819 
5,991,230 
4,368,174 


HOME Oaw desi Mom cae gan 593,432 
Pepe UDA Od nko once es ute cade 3 . 778,716 
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Se Se 3,191,248 
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"4 PORTUGUESE COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


: Asiatic. ‘ 
_» Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Panju), 
on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay; and 
h \ Diu, a. small island 140 miles from Damao; ‘area 
___-1,638° square miles; population, 548,472. Salt. is 
’ produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 

‘Mormugao, where there are 20 mines. Manganese 
_ is: imported into the United States for steel-mnaking 
as an essential. The 1923-24 estimated revenue of 
’ reeseee was 1,694,251 escudos; expenditures, 
7 1,892,274; imports, 4,751,000; exports, chiefly 
S cocoanuts, copra, fish, spices and salt, 1,401,000: 
Macao, China, is on an island of the same name 
at. the mouth of the Canton River; it has 74,668 
population (1910), 2,171 of which were Portuguese, 
the vest Chinese; a military foree of 488 natives; 
i eae a (budget of 1923-24) a revenue of 4,963,763 
 escudos, and expenditures of 5,245,575, with im- 
ports in 1921 of 28,141,081 portacas, and exports 
of 17,112,291. The trade is mostly transi€. 

Portuguese Timor ,is the eastern part of the 
- Malay island of that name, off the north coast of 
_ Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
- population in 1915 was 377,815. The 1922-23 
budget balanced at 702,442 escudos. Imports, 1922 
F 805,475 escudos; exports, coffee, sandalwood, sanda: 

root, copra and wax, 532,810. 

ye NS, African. 

, The Cape Verde Islands, in the North Atlantic, 
one tude 25°, latitude 15°, 14 in number, Praia, 

capital, had a population of 149,793 in 1912, of 
which 4,799 were white. Chief products are. coffee, 
medicinal products, hides. and millet. Receipts, 
budget of 1922, 2,783,000 escudos; expenditures, 
the same—a balanced budget. 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 

chief port Bissau, has a population estimated at 

289,000. In 1922 imports were 21,893,497. escudos; 
exports, chiefly rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides, 
13,489,621. ‘he budget for 1923-24 balanced at 
9,430,000 escudos. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
who resides in Loanda, with large powers. ‘The 
Portuguese have owned it since 1575. Its area 
covers 484,800 square miles, 

The native population in 1914 was estimated at 
2,124,000. There were 52 Government schools, with 
2,400 pupils. The budget for 1923-24 was: Rev- 
enues, 203,725,000 escudos, expenditures, 203,725,000. 
The Government was authorized on March 26, 
1921, to centract loans for development and coloni- 
ziutlon purposes up to the end of 1927 to a total 

-amount of 60,000,000 escudos gold. 
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Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends _ 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40° south latitude) to the 
Union of South. . bé 
renco Marques. To the west lies the Union of 
South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the north 
is Tanganyika, formerly German East -Africa, but 
surrendered to the British November, 1918; over 
400 square miles of that territory, the Kionga 
Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 428,132. square miles, and an 
estimated population of 3,150,000 natives and 
10,500 whites. The budget estimates for receipts 
and expenditures for 1923 were 16,300,835 escudos. 
Chief products are sugar, cocdanuts, beeswax and 
mining products. Gold. has been discovered and 
coal deposits exist. It has vast natural resources 
practically untouched. The principal ports are 
Mozambique, population in 1910, 363,000. (in- 
eluding 472 Europeans); Ibo, Quillame, Chinda, 
Beira and Lourenco Marques. In_ 1922. imports’ 
were 218,120,842 escudos; exports, 103,737,294. 

Railroads are being pushed, the most important 
line being the Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347. miles. 

The islands of 8. Thome and Principe,- 125 miles 
off the coast of Africa in the Gulf of Guinea, were 
discovered in 1471. The population in 1914 was 
63,500. Chief products are cacao, coffee, rubber 
and cinchona. The 1923-24 budget. balanced at 
5,920,865 escudos. Imports in 1922 were 16,041,692 
escudos; exports, 44,229,814. ze. 

Trade of Portuguese Africa with the United: States 
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ROME, THE SEE AND CHURCH. OF. 
Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI. (Achille Ratti), born 
at Desio, May 30, 1857, created Archbishop of 
Milan, September, 1921, Cardinal, June 13, 1921, 
elected Pope (26list) in succession to Benedict 

XV..,, Feb. 6, 1922. , 

Secretary of Staie, Cardinal Gasparri. . 
(For members of the College of Cardinals and list 

‘of Popes consult the index.) A. i 
Apostolic Delevate to the Untied States, Archbishop 

Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. ) 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
breaks, held temporal sovereignty over mid-Italy 
(the so-called Papal States), extending from sea to 
sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square miles, 
with a population in the nineteenth century of 
over 3,000,000. This territory in the reign of Pius 
IX. was incorporated in the, Kingdom of Italy, 
the sovereignty of the Pope Mati Pogo! gts to. the 
palaces of the Vatican and the teran in Rome 
and the villa of Castel Gandolfo .by- the Ttallan 
law of May 13, 1871; this, law also guaran | to 
the Pope and his successors inthe thair of St. Peter 
a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire, ($622;425° at 
par of exchange), which allowance, however, remains 5 
unclaimed and unpaid, ; tL} Aen 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic 
cl oy ; nmitteés called 
d Congregations, viz.: Holy Oftice. Repay ete 

the Sacraments, Council, Religion 
Prapseands, Fide, Under Rites, C 
traordinary 
Universities, ‘Trib 


ts 


except 


guay. ; a ( 
‘London Catholic Directory gives. the number of 

Catholics in British Empire ye 4a4 941; rorl 

316,888,970, of whom. 309,718,779 ae of ine Dare 


D, are-of.the Latin — 
The Holy Year of 1925 began on. Christmas 
Love, 10m, ‘when thé -Porke Basia of Sta Potara war 
thrown open, to remain open until, Christmas. Eve, 
1925. It is expected that 30,000-Catholic clergy 
will visit Rome, and that 1,500 Catholic Bishops will 


the first since 1870. : 


attend the Ecumenical Council to be held in 1925, 


Gy , 
‘iron and 


Africa just below. the capital, Lou- ~ 


‘ 


va 


- ROUMANIA, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 122,282 square miles; divided, Old R 
mania, Rak) 2] additio Sonor by_the 1919 


peace ies, Bessarabia, 17,146; Bukovina, 

4,030; Transylvania, 23,312: . 8,038; 

Maramuresh, 6,258; Banat, 11,009. 
POPULATION, 17,393,149; divided, Old_ Rou- 


§ 

25,000 to 75,000. 

King, Ferdinand I., born Aug. 24, 1865; succeeded 
his uncle, King Carol, Oct. 11, 1914; married 
Jan. 10, 1893, Princess Marie, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. Heir, Crown Prince Carol, 
born Oct. 15, 1893, married Mareh 10, 1921, 
Princess Helen, eldest daughter of the late King 
Constantine of Greece; one son, Michel, born 
Oct. 25, 1921. 

Prime Minister, Jon Bratiano (War). 

Minister to the United States, Prince A. Bibesco. 

Consul General in the United States, at New York, 
T. Tileston Wells; Consuls, at Chicago and Pitts- 
See fy Vice Consuls, at Indianapolis and Cleve- 

United Slates Minister, Peter Augustus Jay. 

United States Consuls, at Bucharest, Ely E. Palmer; 
at Constanzia, Richard B. Haven. 

Roumania, whose history began’ as a Roman 
colony, was formed® within Turkey-in-Europe by 
the union of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 21, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish war, and 
was so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
losing Bessarabia, however, to Russia. The World 
War resulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi- 
tion of Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 


ethnological grounds. he country is now bounded 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 


boundary; the 
Oltenitza_to 
mania. The 
for 300 miles. The Carpathian Mountains 
from north to south to the middle of the country, 
whence the Transylvanian Alps extend 200 miles 
due west. These mountains formed the old western 
boundary. i 
The forests are extensive (18,750,000 acres), 
and the timber industry important. The soil is 
making the country a granary of Europe. 
of the population engages in agriculture 
The production of wheat in 1921 
ee tons; ind gee Sea onal ae 
tons. ats, barley and maize were 
923 with 925,000 tons, 


, fe riated d had been dis- 
Liga gas wer exprononed Ag, dB, OE; 
in Bessarabia 


in 
had received 1,605,512 


Bukovina 
The 


to the chief grain erops in 1920 


was 49,760,000 sere this had ineneaser in ee 
49,050, the pre-war acreag' 
20 ti 000. The erowth: in the number of domestic 


Exports of 


9,5 
aeale is about in lke proportion. a 


peresls in 1904 tie 1,844,724 metric tons. 
eco crop in was 
nog a in the oli fields, the largest industry, 
metric tons of. 


state monopoly. In 1922 production reached 285,212 


tons. Output 
Roumania had 
with a navigation 


Foreign Countries—Rowm 


ore 


os R i , “i 
ania; Russia. 
ag BE ne la a 
Danube River, all state operated. The merchant 
marine has ‘158 vessels of 71,158 tonnage. In 191 
there entered Roumanian ports 10,546 vessels of 
2,991,000 tonnage. The Turopeen Commission of 
the Danube, established in 1856 with sovereign 
powers over the navigation of that river, has its 
seat at Galatz. Constanza is the chief Black Sea 
port with a population of 40,000. ‘ 

‘A new Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries which 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, Bessara- ; 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides for a 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officio members and 
partly of others indirectly elected, and for a Chamber 
ef Deputies elected by ‘‘universal, equal, direct, 
compulsory and secret suffrage, on the basis of the 
representation of minorities.” Mineral and other 
subsoil products are nationalized. Special fran- 
chises and monopolies are forbidden. ‘he admin- 
istration is centralized. It carries a sweeping Dill 
of rights. 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924, 
whereby foreign companies are given ten years to 
transfer up to 55 per cent. of their stock to Roumanian 
nationals. This especially concerns the oil field and 
has been protested. Very considerable increases in 
the tariffs for protection have been made. 

Military service is compulsory. On Jan. 1, 1922, 
the effective strength was 230,000 men, there having 
been disorders in 1918 which called 400,000 men to 
the colors. Further reductions are in progress. 

The navy consists of a small cruiser, six destroyers, 
two scout boats, and four gunboats, with a special 
Danube River naval force of 12 gunboats, 9 sloops, 
4 river monitors, 8 destroyers and 7 torpedo boats. 
The naval base is at Sulina, on the Blac Sea, chief 


port. 

Of the population in 1918 there were 9,695,000 © 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, 1,456,000 of the 
Greek Catholic Church, 1,483,000 of the Roman 
Gatholie Church, 1,334,000 Protestants, 17,000 
Armenians, 834,000 Jews and 44,000 Mohammedans, 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy are 
paid by the state, other clergy being subventioned. 

Instruction is free and compulsory, “wherever 
there are schools.”’ Intelligence is spreading, but ~ 
in 1909, by a special census, 60,16 per cent, of the 
population over seven years of age was illiterate. 
Roumania is a member of the League of Nations. 

The Jeu is the unit of SUETERY, gold par being 
19.3 cents. Exchange, Oct. 15, 1 34, was 54 cents. 

The Government announced a surplus for 1923 
of 1,200,000,000 lei, most of which was made avail- 
able for War Department expenditures. The budget 
for 1924 was balanced theoretically at 24,000,000,- 


lei. 

The consolidated external debt on Jan. 1, 1922, 
was about $100,000,000; and the internal consolidated 
lei; and the internal float- | 
Much of the war debt 
justed. 
the United 


ment to the full extent of her ability. ‘ 
1921, $145,161,430; 
1921, $100,807,126; 1922, 


$84,763,331. 
Trade with the United States was: 1 
Imports, 1920-21... -.-+--ee creer sree $9,779,668 
i LOZIL2 5 is seni crelsiciereteie abies near 2,577,415 
40.) '4Q99-BR0\.  Zetnietela «aralee Sebo ee 2,029,204 
- ret ae A, Sai gbiate ane eenaaae +309,042 
xports, bo biarevo (6.6 a\atayelouers ie 20, 
Sieh: ie) ©) Oe eA as 501,868 
d 1922-23 on evince taut . 166,302 
« YO2GA4 6 oreo e ee dv ewenereess » 258,642 - 


RUSSIA . ' 
(Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.) 

AREA, 8,166,130 square miles; dependencies (Khiva, 
estimated, 14,000 square les, and Bokhara, 

83,000) 107,000 square miles; gr 
3,130 square miles. satel 
POPULATION, _ estimated, 1922, ,065; 
hiva, estimated, 646,000; Bokhara, 
dependencies, Fe iva, es £386,000; gran a 


estimated, 1,250,000; total, 
total, 133,442,065. 

CAPITAL, Moscow, succeeding Leningrad (formerly 
Petrograd and St. Petersburg) a8 capital of Soviet 
Russia; population, 1923, census, 1,011,045; other 
principal cities, Leningrad, population, 1923, 
1,067,328; Kiev, population, 1923, 403,730; Odessa, 


Sea, ‘ulation, 1923, 316,740; 
Port on te Se eded 3 o'0b0: Kazan, 1913, 195,300; 


250, 
, 150,132; Viadivostok had in July 1, 
Fane seteared population of 194,689, of which 
84,894 were Russians, 82,864 Chinese, 10,691 
Koreans and 8,887 Japanese. 
President of the Council of Peaple’s Commtssars, Alexis 
I. Rykov, elected Feb. 2,:1924. 


estima 
total, 8,2 


1 
7 


658 Pe eam 
\. Vice Presidents of the Council; Leo Kameney; A. D. 
Tsiurupa, Premier of the Ukraine; M. D. Orakhel- 
ashvili, Premier of Transcaucasia, and V. Y 
' Chubar,’ Premier of White Russia. 
Commissar for Army and Navy, Leon Trotzky: 
Commissar for Foreign Trade, Leonid Krassin. 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, George Tchitcherin. 
Commissar for Transportation, 'Y. C. Rudzutak. 
Commissar for Posts and Telegrapks, 1..N. Smirnov. 
Commissar for Foodstuffs, A. P. Briukhanov. 
Commissar for Finance, G. Sokolnikov. 
Commissar for Labor. V. V. Schmidt. 
Commissar for Peasants’ and Workers’ Inspection, 
Vv. V. Kuybyshev. 


seaeee of Council of National Economy. M. Dzier- 

_ synski. 

Chairman of the Central Executive Cammiitee of Soviets, 
_.M.1I. Kalinin (elected by the All-Russian Congress 
_ for a period of one year); Co-Chiirmin, Petrovsky 
° ihe Mie Narimanov (Transcaucasia), and 

i therviakov (White Russia). 

_ Ambassador to the United States, no diplomatic rela- 

‘ tions with the Soviet Government. 

‘Consuls General in the United States, at New York, 
. Michel Ostinow; at Seattle, Wash., Nikolai 
5 pee Rice (also forNome, Alaska) ; at Chicago, 

; Antoine Volkoff. Consuls, at Boston, Joseph A. 

- Conroy; at Philadelphia, William Tucker; at Pitts- 

burgh, Georges Tchirkow; at San Francisco, George 

-Romanovsky. 
' Russia stretches across two continents from the 
North Pacific to the Baltic. It occupies the northern 

' part of Asla and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. 

s ‘On March: 12, 1917, the day of the revolution that 
destroyed Czardom, Imperial Russia comprised 
8,764,586 square miles of territory, with 182,182,600 
(official “revision” estimate of 1915) of population: 
this included 131,796,800 in European Russia; 

_ 13,229,100 in the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia, 

and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic. provinces. 

_ The population analyzed 100,331,516 Aryans, the 

everal branches of the Slavs forming 92 per cent. 

Qn ereof, with half a dozen other races represented. 
_ The changes wrought by the World War, the 

__-—s revolutionary movements in minor regions, treaty 

a : he Allied and Associated Governments 
-‘ and negotiations of the Russian Socialist Federal 

pati Soviet Republic as to | onde and economic rela- 
tions brought dismemberment to the old empire 
and great modifications of territory and relationship 
toward the new federation (U. S. S. R.) of many 
of the old districts and provinces. Five independent 

f states have risen in the west. [n 1920 the Russian 

_ Soviet Government concluded treaties of peace 
_ ,with each: Esthonia, Feb. 2; Lithuania, July 12; 
Latvia, Aug. 11; Poland, Oct. 12; and Finland. 
Oct. 14; which recognized the territorial limitations 

‘ of each or provided for further settlement. That 
same year agreement was reached by the Allied 
Powers whereby Roumania received Bessarabia, 

‘<- taken we her in 1878, subject to later discussion 


by Russia. The former Turkish province of Kars, 
also taken in 1878, was renounced by the Soviet in 
the freaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 3, 1918. The 
area, and population lost were: 
ae tg Square 
saat ave Miles Population 
‘ Poland (independent)........., 43,804 12,247,600 
We ‘inland (independent),........ 125,689 3,241,000 
 __ -‘Fsthonia (independent)........ 6, 1,750,000 
" ‘Latvia (independent) .......... 27,000 2,500,000 
Lithuania (independent) ....... 22,890 2,246, 
eck essarabia (to Roumania)..... . 17,330 2,213,000 
es , ars ares, (semi-autonomous). ... »780 492,000 
; tl age es J Tet 8 reste 260,493 24,689,600 
a", @ Ukraine, nine provinces, 174,510 square miles 
x _ (about the size of New En land, New York, New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania), w: ith 26,061 ,802 of popula- 
ton, was, by the Treaty of Riga, 1921, technically 
+ left ps an independent state, so recognized by Soviet 
A Russia and Poland. The subsequent establishment 
. of a Soviet form of government, under direct Soviet 
Influence, placed Ukrainia virtually in Russian 
territory. The People’s Commissar of Internal 
Affairs on March 1, 1922, gave out these statistics: 


_ RUSSIA OF 1922. 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALISTIC REPUBLICS: 


Sqn Populati 
es. opulation, 
Soviet Russia Proper. ..... 1,290,440 65,751,898 
POUR IAL a Nita scat suse 1,210,420 9,257,825 
Far Eastern Republic... 652,740 811,725 
RAIN i, see's 174,510 — 26,001,802 
White Russia 3,29 634,223 
Azerbaijan, 33,970 2,096,973 
Armenia, 5,2: 1,214,391 
RGCOU RIG, Sachets mie apenca a. dois 25,760 2,372,403 


Crimea... Aw eR 1 

Gorskaia (Mount’n Repub.) — 42) 808,480 F 

Daghestan...... eae ere: 13,7 798,181 | 

airghiged wk 520 welesedes vs y 845/040 058,553 

Wurkestanl, 6,62 05 siete o1= tare 577,400 7,201,551 
TONOMOUS AREAS: 

* waa No ais Se aa ev eseaes - 11,300 686,049 
Pyrinte 053 Sitieess Seon). 107,060 186,878 
Kalmyk? Sopa c tthe oso Shae Ad 
Mari (Cheremiss)......... 3 , 
Qhuvashe ne i, 0 Faetel 

LABOR COMMUNES: 

A") ieee ae 28,890 144,392 
German Volga Commune. . 7,680 454,368 
SLOLALS ets ewe 38 oee%ee. 8,166,130 131,546,045 
24,000 646,000 

83,000 1,250,000 

107,000 1,896,000 


RUSSIAN STATES IN 1924. 


Political realignments have been made in these 

oupings but figures are not available for exact 
boundaries and areas of the hag oa ae parts as now 
organized. The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
on Jan. 30, 1924, was made up as follows, with the ° 
number of representatives each had in the council ; 
of nationalities: ; 


. 


SOCIALIST SOVIET No. of 
REPUBLICS: Capitals Reps. 
Russian S. F.S. R........ Moscow 2D. 
Ukrainian 8.58. R.... . Kharkov 5 : 
White Russian 8. S. R . Minsk 5 
Transcaucasian S. F.S. R. R 
Azerbaijan S.S. R.. .-Baku 5 
Armenian 8.8. R -Erivan 5 
Georgian S. S. R. ..- Tiflis 6 
AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS: 
aBashkir A. R.......... Uta 5 
aBuriat-Mongol A. R.... Irkutsk 5 
aAutonomous Mount'n R. 
(Gorskala). ¢ 3.40 cok. Viadikavkaz 5 
aDaghestan A. R.......Buinaksk 5 
aKirghiz A. R... ..,.Orenburg 5 
aCrimean A. R . .Simferopol 5 
aXKarelian A. R . Petrozavodsk 5 
aTartar A. R. . Kazan 5 
aTurkestan A Tashkent 5 
aYakut A. R... Yakut 5 
aGerman-Volga A. R Marxstadt 5 
cAbkhasian A. R..., aif 
cAdijarian A. R. 1 
dKalmuk A. R.......... Bllista L 
AUTONOMOUS TERRITORIES: 
bKarabakh Mount’n T. . 1 
bNakhichevan A. T..... 1 
cSouth-Osstian A. T.... 1 
dAdegha-Cireassian A.T,.Tokhtomukai . 1 
@Votsk A. "Ey oat. Izhevsk 1 
Nalchik 1 . 
' 
..Batalpashinsk 1 
. Ust-Sischik aN, . 
( . Ulala 1 ‘ 
dMari A. T., - Krasnokokshaisk 1 
dChechen A. T .Grozni 1 
dChuvash A. T.. Cheboxari weg 
TOtAR, SehS ek ea en ae, Be 100 
—NOTE: (@) Autonomous Republics established by 


virtue of the decrees of Soviet Russia Proper (R.S.¥. | 
S. R.). (6) These two are recently constituted and | 
were formerly part of Azerbaijan. (c) These three 
See teres ares Ag pipet constituted within 

e 0 eorgia. utonomous 10: 
Soviet Russia Proper (R. ¢ F. 8. R.). ae pean 


NOMINALLY INDEPENDENT BUT B ; 
TREATY: he eee 


listed in. the ‘ta 


20 census, of 98 375,900: Great Russia, 
miles, nilation 


77 


is . 


ral ¥ ¥ wi ie a" . “3 . “ee i 


of 76,682,800. The autonomous republics and 
. territories within it are mostly built up around 
Jarge racial groups. 

The Ukraine, which is larger than California, 
is the southwest division of European Russia, bor- 
dering on the Black Sea, and was the richest and 
mostly densely populated part of the old empire, 
‘The Dniester River forms its boundary, with Rou- 
mania on the southwest, and on the west it is bounded 
by Poland. The black soil is the richest in Russia; 
it is the great wheat growing district, and Odessa, 
on the Black Sea, with its large elevators, in pre- 
war days was a most important grain shipping port. 
There are large deposits of coal and iron. Of the 
country population 88 per cent. are Little Russians; 
but of the 5,000,000 urban population, or 34 per 
eent., 29 per cent. being Great Russians, and 32 
per cent. Jews. 

White Russia cope arg the six eastern dis- 
tricts of the former Minsk Province, with Poland 
on its western boundary. Seventy-five per cent. 
of its population are White Russians, the remainder 
being Poles and Jews. 

Georgia joined the federal republic, whieh was 
set up by Georgia, Armenia and Tartary, or Azer- 
baijan, in 1918; but became independent the fol- 
lowing year. Tumult followed until 1921, when 
Soviet Russian armies occupied the land. An up- 
rising of the people was put down in the summer 
of 1924 by troops of the Red Army. Eighty per 
cent. of the people are Georgian and Christians; 
90 per cent. engage in agriculture, with tillage most 
crude. Batum is its important port on the Black 
Sea. aoe automonous areas have been carved 
out of it. 

Azerbaijan, another integral part of Transcau- 
easia, declared its complete independence on May 
28, 1918, but its government was overthrown by the 
Bolshevists, in 1920, and it became aligned with 
Seviet Russia. The people are 75 per cent. Turko- 
Tartars, and_Mohammedans, and 20 per cent. 
Armenians. Baku, eapital, is the centre of 
a most extensive oil industry of the Caspian 
region. 

Armenia, first winning recognition of indepen- 
dence from Turkey and Germany, helped to form 
the Transcaucasian Republic in 1918, but soon 
declared its independence and was recognized by 
the Allies in 1920. It became a Soviet Republic 
the following year, aligning itself with Soviet Russia. 
Ninety-five per cent. of its population are Armenians, 
including some 450,000 refugees from Turkey. It 
has Persia on the south, Turkey on the west, Geor- 
gia on the north and is about the size of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Bokhara, in central Asia, east of the Caspian, 
established a Soviet Government in September 
1920, and concluded a military political agreement 
with Russia on March 4, 1921; 80 per cent. of the 
population is Uzbegs and Mohammedans. 

hive; now called the Khorezm People's Soviet 
Republic, is bounded on the north by the Aral Sea, 
on the east by the Oxus River and on the south an 
west by the Russian Trauscaspian province. The 
Khanate of Khiva was abolished in April, 1920, 
and an independent republic proclaimed. By a 
treaty between Russia and Khorezm that year a 
firm alliance was established and it receives from 
Russia a subsidy. Fifty per cent. of the popula~ 
tion are Uzbegs and 30 per cent, Turkoman, The 
people are Mohammedan and the products are 
chiefly cotton and silk. Bokhara and Khiva are 
d to be “not ripe for Socialism”. 

The flag of the U.8.S. R. is red, bearing in the 
upper left canton a golden sickle and a golden ham- 
mer crossed, surmounted by a red star edged with 
fe : a canton is separated by a gold band from 
the field. 

THE NEW FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
(of 386 members) on July 4, 1923, in Moscow, 
unanimously approved of a new Federal Constitu- 
tion for the Union of Socialist Soviet. Republics. 
The committee on July 6, acting as a_temporary 
Federal Parliament, élected Federal’ Commissars 
according to its provisions. 

The Soviet republics that ‘“‘united in a Federal 
state’ in the agreement were the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which now includes 
Siberia and the Far Eastern Republic, The Ukraine, 
White Russia, and the Transcaucasian Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republic (Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Armenia). The constitution was drawn up on 
the assumption that other states and dependencies 
will adhere to it and provides that ‘‘each federated 
republic has the right of freely withdrawing from 
the union” but “the consent of all member repub- 
3 "to such a step. There is no bill 
Uniform citizenship was established 
are no electoral qualifications and no 
provision for a direct vote. District Soviet ee 

choose delegates to the Soviet Congress of the 
Gnton on a new basis of one delegate forevery 25,000 


yoters in the city Soviets, and for every 125,000 
inhabitants in the provincial Soviets. 4 : 

The supreme power rests in a Congress called 
the Central Executive Committee of the. Union, 
consisting of two Houses. One is the Federal Coun- 
eil of 414 (at first 371) members on the basis of 
population, and the other the Council of Nation- 
alities (now numbering 100), chosen by each nation 
regardless of population, except that what are known 
as constituent ‘“‘Autonomous Republics'’ have five 
representatives each, while “Autonomous Terri- 
tories” have one representative each, as detailed 
in the table above. 

The Federal Council is elected by the Federal 
Congress of Soviets, which corresponds to an-Elec- 
toral College, meeting at Moscow annually. This 
electoral body will be about 2,000 strong, chosen 
by the state Soviets, which are chosen by the local 
District Soviets elected by the people. As 

The Council of Nationalities is chosen by the 
Provincial Soviets. Each of the two Houses names 


a Presidium or standing committee of seven, and — 


the two Houses jointly name another seven, twenty- 
one in afl, who constitute the. nominal supreme 
authoritative ’body in Russia in the interim between 
the three yearly sessions of oe 

The Central Executive Committee jointly elects 
Federal Commissars who are responsible to it and 
its Presidium on this basis: -Five Commissariats 
or Ministries are wholly federal—those for Foreign 
Affairs, Arm: 
Postal and Telegraphs, and Foreign Trade (mono- 
poly). Their authority is absolute throughout the 
Union and they appoint their own representatives 
in the several states. Five more Commissariats, 
are: 
the Ministries of Food, Labor, Finance, and Peas- 
ants and Workers’ inspection. These have parallel 
Commissars in the participating states chosen by 
the latter but Bppreved by the Federal NPE tee 
whose autnority is shared by them. This board of 
ten Federal Commissars thereupon constitutes the 
Supreme governing body of the Russian Federation 
and as such eign-decrees, ete. 

The Central Executive Committee, which must 
meet three times a year, issues legal codes, decrees, 
ordinances and orders, combines the legislative and 
administrative work of the Union and defines the 
activities of the Presidium, and of the Council of 
People’s Commissars.. It 


and of the Soviet Congresses of the several states, 
and of other authorities. a0 


‘All decrees, dispositions, etc., must be published — 


in all the six languages current in the Federated 
Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, 
Georgian, Armenian and Turkish-Tartar). j 
ach participating state has also its own Com- 
missars of Agriculture, the Interior, Justice, Popular 
Enlightenment, Sanitation and Soviet Welfare. 

A Supreme Court is provided for, modelled after 
that of the United States, and an appointed Chief 
Attorney (Procurator). : 

Private property. and land abolished, all forests, 
mines, waters having a national importance, all live 
stock and fixtures, model estates, and agricultural 
concerns, are national, property. The state owns 
all factories, mines, railways and other means of 
production and transport, but may lease them to 


private individuals, corporations, or state trust. 
Universal tary service is incumbent, but the 
privilege of defending the revolution with arms is 


reserved for the laboring classes only. , 
The united governmental Political Department 
of the union is established to “unite the revolu- 
tionary efforts of the Federated Republics in the 
guninete peanst the political and economic counter- 
reyolutio es and against espionage and ban- 
ditry” and to direct the activities of the local organs 
woich will function under a special law. F 
This new Constitution was ratified with some 
minor changes by the Second Soviet Congress, Janu- 


ary 30; 1924. ‘ 
This Congress numbered 2,124 delegates, but of 


these only 1,540 had the right to vote. These 
were distributed; Soviet Russia proper, 77 per 
cent., The Ukraine, 16, Transcaucasia, 5; White 


Russia, 2; By nationalities they stood: Russians, 
61 per ue Ukrainians, 12; White Russians, 2; 
Turko-Tartar, 7; Caucasians, 5; Jews, 5; Letts and 
Esthonians, 3: others, 5, Communists were 90 
per cent. and non-partisans, 10; workers were 49 
per cent.; peasants, 26; and office workers, 25; 
three per cent. were women, 

The delegation from the R. S. F. 8. R. (Soviet 
Russia proper) numbered 1,068, of which 236 were 
divided among ye autonomous republics and terri- 
tory within its border. The Transcausian 8. F. S. 
R. delegation was divided: Azerbaijan, 24; Georgia, 
25; Armenia, 12;'the Ukraine S R., had 225; 
and White Russia 8. 8. R., 17. 

No mention of the all-powerful Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Party appears 


and Navy, Transportation (railroads), ‘ 


The Supreme Council of National Economy, _ 


has the right to annul 
and suspend the decrees, etc., of the Presidium — 


: 
. 
| 


r 


a 
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time the Chairman, Zinoviey said: 


the first 
_ _ Nikolai 


died on Jan. 21, 1924, after months of illness. 


toa 
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ja. the Constitution. Tnis committee elected, or 
revised, yearly numbers 52 rei.bers, 34 suvustitutes, 
chooses from its members the Political Bureau, who 


are the real rulers of Russia. The Political Bureau, | 


chosen on June 2, 1924, was: Bukharin, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Rykov, Stalin, Tomsky, Trotzky. Sub- 
stitutes: Molotov, Kalinin, RudZzutak, Dzierzynski, 
Sokolnikov, Frunze. Bukharin, editor of the Pravda, 
. was chosen to fill the place left vacant by Lenin’s 
death. The General Secretary is Stalin. 
The official statistics gave the strength of the 
Communist party on July 1, 1924, as 336,000 mem- 
bers, with 311,000 candidates; of this 79 per cent. 
are in Soviet Russia proper; 10 per cent. are women; 
46 per cent. are workmen; 24 per cent. peasants. 


ys THE RED INTERNATIONAL. 
The Third (Red Communist) International on 


- March 5, 1924, celebrated the fifth anniversary of 


its founding by Lenin in the Kremlin, at which 


“We know 


_ ourselves. We are the Soviet Government, in 
“Moscow and in Leningrad our home.” Clara 
Zetkin said: ‘Indisputably the Russian Com- 


“munist party conducts the affairs of all the world’s 


ae) proletarian organization.” 


At the meeting of the International in June, 
_ Zinoviev was re-elected President.and on the Presi- 
dium appear Stalin, Bukharin, Rykof, Kemenev, 


‘| Glara Zetkin and William Dunn of Montana. 


__ Various degrees of recognition have been accorded 
the Government of Soviet Russia by Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Greece, Norway, Sweden, 
_ Denmark, Danzig, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Finland, Austria, Mexico and_ China. 


Diplomatic negotiations are under way with Japan 


and other countries. Great Britain, after prolonged 


negotiations and what seemed to be a complete 


break, signed a general treaty and a commercial 
_ treaty with the Soviet representative on Aug. .6, 
_ 1924. This provided for a Government loan. The 
_treaty was violently opposed by both Conservatives 
and Liberals and had much to do with the over- 
throw of the British Labor Party at the polls. 
_ The treaty with France, signed Oct. 17, reserves 
all rights of the French Government and of French 
_ citizens who held Russian bonds to the amount of 
_ about 12 billion gold francs and who had business 
\ interests in Russia. 
ussia sent to Norway Mme. Alexandra Killontai, 
woman Minister Plenipotentiary. 
‘Lenin (whose real name was Vladimir 
Tlyitsch Ulianoff), organizer and leader of the 
Bolshevik revolution and Premier of Soviet ears, 
is 
_ funeral was a remarkable outpouring of popular 
grief and his body, embalmed in a glass covered 
oe in a mausoleum by the wall of the Kremlin 
8 e. 


‘ ; BOLSHEVIST CONTROL. 
\ Cataclysmic events took place when Imperial 
Russia fell on March 12, 1917, and revolutionary 
forces took over the Government, Czar Nicholas I). 
abdicating. A he oe age Government was set up 
by the Duma, Russia's national legislative body, 
_ with Prince George Lvyoft as the head, Alexander 
Kerensky becoming Premier on Aug. 6, 1917. The 
All-Russian Congress of Workmen's, Soldiers’ and 
Peusants’ Deputies finally seized the wer in 4 
revolutionary movement on Noy. 7, 1917, the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee of the Soviet of 
pT ed having wrested the Government away 
from ‘Kerensky, Lenin and Trotzky were leaders. 
The official name of the Government became the 
Tussian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, and it 
was officially announced that this Communism was 
Tashioned on the Karl Marxian social and economic 
theories. The basic demand was that only actual 
workers laborers, should have part in government. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat was set up. 
~ Russia withdrew from her alliance with the Allied 
eon Eg Gea ie in the World War and 
signed — rest-Litovsk treaty of ace with 
Germany, March 3, 1918. : + 
All right of private property was abolished. 
The Government took over all transport, communi- 


_ cation, industry, food, money, the productive proc- 


esses of all activities, title to lands, stocks of goods, 
and assumed disposition of the products of in ustry 
and the produce of agriculture. 

yy the end of December, 1917, the theories of 
nationalization were in almost absolutely complete 
operation, confiscation having proceeded without 
ae Private capital was no longer permis- 


_ CAPITAL EXPROPRIATED. 
Disregarding the comparatively small number of 
private estates and residences in Russia, practically 
all the foreign capital in that country was repre- 
sented by investments in banking, industrial, and 
trading establishments. According to the datu of 


old ruble equals $0.5146). 
. These investments were distributed among the 
following classes of commercial enterprises: 
ENTERPRISE. Gold Rubles. 


Mining industry............. eeeeee-+ 834,320,100 
Metallurgical industry. .............+ 392,709,600 
Urban real estate..... a0 die nte\eis 4'ca dele k, dP COOABULCOO 
Credit institutions......... seeecesess 237,200,000 
Textile industry........... Saceee sae 92,494,01 
Chemical industry........ auavas «steel, NoaOuepe 
Trading establishments. ...........+. 80,715,200 | 
Foodstuffs manufacture. ............. 37,330,5 
Paper and printing arts.............. 1,404, 
Transports, roads, and rolling stock.... 26,650,000 
Sawmills and woodworking industry... 25,736,500 
Mineral-working industry ............ 18,239,300 
Animal-products industry...........- 14,450, 
TNSUPAIOE a iio ais eye) cielo mew oat cemeeta 700, 
3 Ct Eee ae Sees er ree ree ae 2,242,974,100 
The foreign investments were distributed as 


follows: : 


j : Expropriated 


NATIONALITY. Invested in| Per by Sovie' 
all Russia. | Cent. Russia. 
Gold Rubles. Gold Rubles. 
French's: 2 3. fot 731,746,6 32.6 | 648,089,700 
derttial, {0.25 507,479,800! 22.6 | 500,563, 
German........ 441,593,200) 19.7 | 317,475,500 
Belgian......... 321,602,500} 14.3 | 311,812,400 
American....... 117,750, 5.2 | 117,750,000 
Datel §...\55 2 5,456,7' 1.6 36,456,700 
SWIKR Sh use gute 32,479,100) 1.5} 1,666,700 
Swedish... ...... 23,772,300} 1.1 16,646,700 
DWanishes <6 su 4,737,7 0.7 14,537,700 
Austrian........ 7,550, 0.4 5,900,000 
Talila. (0s S5,5 2,506,2' 0.1 2,106,200 
Norwegian...... 2.300, 0.1 ,300,000 
Ly ee ea: 2,000,000}. 0.1 2,000,000 
Totaly, esF 3 2,242.974,100! 2,007,305,300 


The investments included in the first column and 
not sopra laws are those in territories like Latvia, 
poles , etc., now beyond the boundaries of Soviet 

uussia, ‘ 

For various reasons the Soviets at last decided to 
modify materially the degree to which Communism, 
nationalization and the prohibition of private capital 
was to be enforced, there being yielding to the 
extent-that private capital was permitted in some 
instances, official promulgation by the Government 
of the new economic policies (so-called ‘“Nep.”) in 
March, 1921, being that for the present the contin- 
yanee of absolute Communism would not be in- 
8 on. 


prises had been leased, 
private individuals, 36.5% by co-operative associu- 
tions, and 5.5% by local So 

institution of a state bank 
operation. The corn levies were replaced by a much 


the er of the workers and a =] 
panes at non-hindered path 


to 
DECLINE OF POPULATION. 


M. W. Mikhailovsky, director of the Central 
Statistical Office at Moscow, in an article bap 
S 


“ew te 


Pats 5’ 5 wae 5 tad —s “eu ‘ 
Russian census, as quoted in a bulletin of the 

th section of the League of Nations, September, i 
R 


é 
/ U 


1922, gives these figures on the decline of population 
in Russia. He bases his study on data for European 
_ Russia, Northern Caucasus, Siberia up to the 
Baikal Sea, the Kirghiz Republic and two govern- 
ments of the Ukraine. He finds that in this area 
the population has declined from 102,793,000 in 
- 1914 to 90,790,000 in 1920 (excluding the army, 
which was then estimated at 3,000,000 men), 2 
—-decrease, inclu the army, of nearly 10 per cent. 
~~ Instead of this decrease of 9,000,000 inhabitants, | Seas, and toward 
Beere tas cated at the rate of natural increase | Othe Oral Mount 
; y ES) . e rate of na CTEASE | The Ural Mountains form the bo 
obtaining before the war had continued. Russia proper and the main Bee ge A ats 
European Russia is said to have been the principal Cauéasian Mountains are on the southern line, 
sufferer, whereas the population has diminished | between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Bxtensive 
only slightly in the far-away Asiatic territories. forests occupy much of the central portions, total 
The percentages of decrease given by M. Mikhail- | forest area being about 500,000 square miles, - - 
ovysky are 14 per cent. for Northern Caucasus, 3 per The rivers are important as actual or potential 
cent. for Siberia and 4 per cent. for the Kirg channels of commerce—the Dnieper and Dniester, 
Republic. flowing into the Black Sea, the Dnieper being part 
‘The decline in population is given as due to the of the proposed trans-European waterway from the 
following causes: (1) Emigration following the | Black Sea at Odessa to the Baltic Sea at Danzig; 
civil war, which is estimated as high as 2,000,000; | the Volga and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; 
(2) military losses in the World War, 2,500,000; the Neva flowing into the Gulf of Finland; and the » 
~/_\ (8) loss of life in the civil war, estimated at not | Petchora flowing into the Arctic Ocean. There are 


7 jess than. 1,000,000; and (4) excess mortality, largely | 42.091 miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigabl 
for_steamers. ; 


due to the great epidemics, about 3,500,000. The 
latter figure is stated as being probably-an under- 
\estimate. 
| "The census of Russia was taken in August, 1920, 
it should be noted, and since that time the famine 
a Be ening resin Ch os Sg esha a a Sete being as near to self-contained, economically, as 
eee 2 of liven toe witht, a eetiniayed: tn} 8° Cee, DOWET, Skreptine 4 he a Empire." 
hiflions.. Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas’ 
- Wrhe disproportion of the sexes, especially in the | #76 to a large degree potentially agricultural when 
Post dnc a hichty siguifweant, ‘he eex disigt- | ta: timber nea been removed: | ihe Py aaa 
bution is given as foliows: estimate is that, under development such as has © 


nearly every material natural resource of modern 
civilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 


character of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; © 


. Male. Female. Total. : ae 
> Urbans... ... 9.788.000 "10,904,000 20,692,000 | Would have close to 700,000,000 screg ot ei ade! 
E = , or re than : 

Rural. . 2.22.7: 51,241,000 59,613,000 110,854,000 square miles of actually tilled lands, ne ade 

; e 70.: 5 n like areas in the United States. ; 
Total. . .«...61,029,000 70,517,000 131,648,000 | “an like Steet vas capable of producing before 


The birth rate in Russia, stated to have been 
extremely high before the war, are about 
45 per 1,000 population, is said to have declined by 

- more than 40 per cent. 

The London Times on Sept. 1, 1922, printed a 
despatch from Riga saying that according to official os 
Bolshevist figures the Cheka executed 1,766,118 The chief interest is in.agriculture, , il 

persons before being renamed the supremé political acres of 
administration last February. The total includes 
Aas 6,775 professors and teachers, 8,800 doctors, 355,250 
~-| other intellectuals, 1,243 priests, 54,650 officers, 
i ‘260,000 soldiers, 59,000 policemen: 12,950 land- 
"> | owners, 192,350-workmen and 815,100 peasants. 
+ © M. Lunacharsky, Peoples’ Commisar for Edu- 
cation, reported to the Russian Central Executive 
po en gs ve ee ae ge Lon since eae oe 
, general level o cation showed a great decline. 
: ¥ eee ie cel Teale had 62,000 clementary schools, 
; with 4,500,000 children. There were now but 49,000 
with 3,500,000 pupils. Secondary schools had dimin- 
ished by 1,500, and of the 4,000 kindergarten institu- 
tions created in the early days of the revolution, 
only 700 now remain. The schools are badly equipped, 
unheated, and the cost of text books and writing 
utensils prohibitive. The total sum assigned in 1924 
in the budget for education is 60,000,000 rubles 
nearly 20,000,000 more than in 1923, but he said it 
is hardly sufficient to raise the salaries of the teachers 
oe SAE, & month in the towns and $8 in the rural 
cts. 

In December, 1923, a decree was issued absdlutely 
forbidding teachi ig of any sort except in the Com- 
munigt schools. mn May 21, 1924, a decree was 
issued which virtually eliminates students of the 
bourgeois class from the high schools and universities 
which will affect nearly 100,000, of non-proletarian The gat exported in 1923 total 
origin. Only those Students designated by the tons, of whi d 813,460 foe 
Communist oer and the Trade Union organizations Germany was the est customer, taking 471,266 
will be eligible to enter the universities, which were | tons; the. Netherlands, 285,544; France, 180,743; 
declared to be overcrowded. Census 0 1923 showed | Finland, 100,178; Denmark, 99,691; Italy, 93,566; 
that.there were in all Russia 4,655 professors and paeEeye 91,7383; Norway, 75,237, and Belgium, 


hat. 
‘ournalists, one half of whom were in Moscow. 3 i , ; 
Military. service is compulsory, The : ial reports for the season 1923-24 on the 
i sugar beet crop were: acreage 600,000 (one-third 
| ot te-war figures : yield of beets, 2,566,387 long tons; — 
yield of sugar, 366,742 long tons. The state operated — 
110 refineries producing 346,776 long tons end 10 
were leased from the state by private parties. 


the war and the Bolshevik revolution was shown in 
the official statistics of the former empire printed — 


(A 


tons; of hempseed, 300,200 tons; and of ‘sunfiower 


‘Kk 4; 
“ Arm €] 
ye 4 p ,640,000 tons. 
The total area of land under farms controlled by 
‘an ma- | the state in Soviet Russia in 1923 was approximately , 
ng built up but is at present | six million acres, which represents 3.6 per cent. of — 
accurate figures of its strength the total area of land formerly held by private land 


E vare not, available. 
ber of the League of Nations. 


ers. 
Russia is pot a mem The petroleum deposits constitute one of the most 


Py / 


The areas controlled by Russia comprehend ~ 


every variety of timber, excepting tropical, every — 


been attained in other civilized countries, Russia 


in THE WORLD ALMANAC for 1923. nd 
AGRICULTURE. Oe, 1. ras 


hese EO ee ett in 1023 was 308,000 short * | 


. country. The entire indust 


», | about 50-in the Emba. 
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important of the many natural resources of the 
is nationalized and is 
“controlied by the All Russia Naphtha Syndicate, 
which is subordinate te the Central Fuel Ad- 
ministration of the Council of National Economy. 
Over 200 individual concerns previously operated 
by private companies have been absorbed. During 
the revolutionary period much damage was done to 
the oil properties and since then the industry has 
been handicapped by lack of labor, equipment and 
technical personnel, and_by inadequate and ineffi- 
cient transportation. Gross production in 1923 
showed an. increase of 11 per cent. over 1922, 
but was only slightly more than half the pre-war 
output. In March, 1924, 1,736 wells were in opera- 
tion in the Baku district; 241 in the Grozny; and 
Production in 1923 was 
38,167,000 barrels as contrasted with 34,358,000 
barrels in 1922 and 71,262,000 barrels in 1913. 

The net coal output for the year Oct. 1, 1922-to 
Sept. 30, 1923, was officially reported to be 7,971,730 
long tons, chiefly from the Donetz basin, as contrasted 
with 6,866,210 long tons in 1921-22. The average 
humber of workers was 154,963. 

Russia is normally the world's greatest source of 
Dlatinum, the Russian share in 1912 and 1913 being 
from 250,000 to 300,000 troy ounces of the world 
‘total of 267,000 to 313,000. 

Unmined iron ore is estimated at nearly 1,000,- 
000,000 tons, considerable-of it being in the Ukraine, 
oyncelly convenient to transport to the Black 
Sea. : 
There are very large mineral resources in the Ural 

Mountains. Gold and silver are mined there, also 
salt, zinc and copper. F 

The Government operates all the major manu- 
facturing and mining industries. . Production in- 
creased in 1923 but still remains hardly one-third 
of pre-war production. 

According to the figures of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, published in March, 1914, out of 439 
trusts and economic managements enjoying the 
rights of trusts, throughout the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Republics, 72 trusts are under the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy of the Union. These 72 trusts include 
the largest industrial combines, which, according 
to the number of, their workers, represent about 
two-thirds of all the Soviet industry; they employ 
831,342 workers out of a total of 1,171,831 workers 
employed in all the entefprises throughout the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Republics which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy. Soviet Russia proper is in 
control of a considerably larger number of*trusts, 
viz. 322, but the total number of workers employed 
in them is only 288,352, or 24 per cent. of all the 
workers in the enterprises of the Soviet Federation, 
and 31 per cent. of those in the enterprises, the 
importance of which is of Federal Bpapd. Under the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy of the Ukraine, of White Russia and of 
Transcaucasia, are 39 trusts, with 54,417 workers. 

Unemployment was reported on Jan. 1, 1923, as 
832,400; on July 1, 1923, 625,900: on Jan. 1, 1924, 
793,900, and on Apri) 1, 1924, was estimated as over 
1,000,000. On Jan. 1, 1924, of the unemployed, 24 
per cent were industrial workers, 36, office and 
professional workers, and 39 unskilled and peasants. 
The main relief for the unempldyed comes from 
social insurance, a wed of 2 per cent. being made 
on all wages, and paid by the employer only. 

The “centrosoyuz” (Central Union of Consumers 
Co-operators) on foreign markets, had a total 
turnover in 1923 of £3,620,372, of which the New 
York Branch office had £818,008, or 27. per cent. 

Zinoviev, at the Communist Party convention in 
Moscow, May 28, announced that applications for 
concessions from all countries up to April 1 num- 
te etet of which 55 were granted and 259 were 
rejected. 

On Oct. 3, it was announced that W. A. Harriman 
& Co,, of New York, had been given the concession 
for exploitation of the Georgian manganese fields 
for twenty years. The Americans agreed to pay 
the Soviet a royalty of $3 a ton up to the time they 
construct a railroad, harbor, mines and improve- 
ments, after which the Government will receive $4. 
The Americans are to ship a total of 2,750,000 tons 
during the first five years, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment expects to ultimately receive a total of $38,- 
000,000. The fields are in the Chicatouri district, 

_ cover ten acres and are estimated to contain 100,- 
000,000 tons of ore. 

The budget for 1923-24 showed receipts of 1,880,- 
000,000 gold rubles, with a deficit of 184,400,000 
gold rubles covered by paper, rubles and_ treasury 
notes. The budget for 1924-25 estimated receipts 
at 2,080,000,000 gold rubles, anticipating a deficit 
‘of 80,000,000 gold rubles. 

A new single tax on the land to be levied on a 


Foreign Countries—Russia. 


sliding scale depended on how much: land -w 
farmed, what the crops were, 
effect in May, 1924; it is to. be paid in cash and it 
is estimated that it will yield $200,000,000 from 
about 20,000,000 peasant holdings. Next in import- 
ance ag yielders of revenue are the trading tax, 
income and property tax, excise and local, taxes, 
in that order. An internal lottery loan of. 100,- 
000,000 gold rubles was issued, of which 60,000,000 
were allotted to (that is, forced upon)the taxpayers. 

On Jan. 1, 1924, just prior to the monetary re- 
organization, the total chervonetz notes in circula- 
tion amounted to 273,200,000 rubles. On Aug. 1 
the.amount in circulation was 308,000,000 rubles; 
of treasury bills, 162,100,000 rubles; of silver,-134,- 
700,000 rubles, and of small change in scrip, -20,- 
100,000 rubles; or a total. 216,900,000 rubles. of 
currency issued by the Treasury. The ¢chervonetz 
equals 10 gold rubles or $5.14. ~ eS 

The gross receipts fer all railroads. (the mileage 
in 1922 was 42,504) for the fiscal year 1922-23 
amounted to 295,000,000 gold rubles, and the Stite 


subsidies for the railroads totaled 86,000;000 gold |) 


rubles. The daily loadings of cars averaged 11,603; 
passenger traffic amounted 9,026,000,000, as against 
18,219,000,000 in 1913; 43.7 per cent. of the-loco- 
motives were in serviceable condition. Condition 
of the roadbeds compels a reduction in the speed 
limit of the trains. : 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The last three months of the calendar year 1923, 
with their large exports of grain, definitely turned 
balance of Soviet Russia's foreign trade in-its own 
favor. 

The valuation of all imports and exports in gold 
rubles at pre-war market prices had been rendered 
neeessary because the rapidly depreciating Soviet 
currency furnished no stable medium for calculation 
and comparison. 

Imports for the calendar year 1923,- figured at 
the.1913 prices, were valued at 144,100, gold 
Tubles, against’ exports of 205,800,000 rubles, giving 
a favorable balance of 59,700,000 rubles. On the 
basis of approximate current’ prices instead of 1913 
prices, aan total 307,300,000 rubles and imports 
200,100, » rubles, making the favorable balance 
on > current-price basis equal roughly to 107,200,000 
rubles. ¥ 

In addition to commercial imports, famine relief 
supplies t the value of 34,400,000 rubles. were im- 
ported during the calendar year, as against similar 
alee ns 183,800,000 rubles during the calendar 
year 1922. 

Compared with the calendar year 1922, the value 
of exports (calculated at 1913 prices) increased 
more than 2'¢ times, and more than tenfold in 
comparison with 1921, while imports fell_ off: by 
one-half and by one-third; respectively. Whereas 
over one-third of the imports of 1922 consisted of 
foodstuffs (exclusive of contributed famine relief 
supplies), imports of foodstuffs in 1923 amounted 
to but 7.4 per cent. of total. 

In 1922 imports of raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured products represented only 14.6 per cent. of 
the total, whereas in 1923 this group accounted for 
44.2 per cent. of the total. 

At the same time exports showed a corresponding 
shift for the group of foodstuffs from 5.3 per cent.’ 
in 1922 to 56.8 per cent. in 1923; for raw materials 
and semi-finished goods, from 90.8 per cent. to 42.4 
per cent. of total. The general distribution of 
Russian exports in 1923 by groups of commodities 
is thus found to be closely approaching that of 1913, 
when foodstuffs accounted for 52.2. per cent. | of 
total exports and raw materials and semi-finished 
goods accounted for 36.9 per cent., these two groups 
a tthe bulk of Ri exports. 

The total foreign trade of Russia in 1 
lated at 1913 prices, amounted to but 12.1 per cent, 
of total exports and imports for 1913. ; 

The Government monopoly of foreign trade was 
firmly maintained during the year. According to 
data for the operating year 1922-23 Soviet state 
institutions, including government organizations and 
mixed companies controlled by the Soviet Govern- 
nent, accounted for 96.7 per cent. of all exports 
and for 97.3 per cent. of all imports; the rest repre- 
sented the part played by purely. private initiative 
in the foreign trade of Soviet Russia. © = 

In the total summaries imports from the United 
States are valued re 18,696,000 gold rubles at 1: 


the United States in 1923, 
according to the customs figures computed at 1913 
prices, represent 12.9 per cent. of total imports, 
and the exports to the United States 0.4 per cent. 
of total exports, while the entire trade. with the 


~ete., was put into , 
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cent. in 1913. 

Of 8 per cent. of 

to 7 es, or_5.! r cent. 0 

tal | ports; exports to the United States 

reached only 14,000,000 Tubles, or 0.9 per cent. of 

tel asa penPerented 3.9 pet ant. of Russian 

aU ; nm fe r cent. of Russian 

- trade with all countries. sg ; 

— ‘The Soviets reported the total foreign trade turn- 

over for the fiscal year from Oct. 1, 1922, to Sept. 30, 

~ 1923, to be 283,316,000 gold rubles, while the total 

for the first half of the fiscal year 1923-24 (i.e. to 
March 31, 1924) was 262,765,000 gold rubles. 

_ The Soviet Government has been exercising a 
rigid céntrol over imports, and any one desirous of 
purchasing goods in that country or selling goods to 
it must deal with the proper Soviet institution, 
either directly or in the last instance. ‘ 

-_»Trade with the United States as reported by the 
Department of Commerce was: 
2 Russia in Europe. 
$17,111,758 
13,830,070 


Ke 1922-23 10,356,948 
a 1923-24 +451,635 
Exports, 1920-21 1,055,146 
é 1921-22. 22,153 
. 1922-23. 965,280 
3 1923-24. 4,926,805 


$5,915,811 


1921-22 
1 5,067,528 


Imports, 
ie 922-23 
_ 923-24 


Imports, 
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Exports, 
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Imports, : 
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“ 


Exports, 


c a 1922-23 . 
a 1928-24 ....-+---++--- vA 


SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBA, 7,225 square miles. 
_ POPULATION, estimated, a; xe ay Pig ical 
, San Salvador, popu! ation 80,756. Other 
Or Teles: Santa Ana, 80,679; San Miguel,’ 30,406. 
President, Sr. Don Alfonso Quinonez Molina, 1922-27. 
Premier, Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi (Foreign). ‘ 
* Mintsier to the Untted States, vacant; Charge d’Af- 
_ faires, Dr. Don Hector David Castro. 
_ Consul General, at New York, yg Lage chlor 
l ew Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
fe Consuls, at Neniiadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
~ United States Minister, Montgomery Schuyler. 
United_S Consul, at San Salvador, William J. 
McCafferty. 
— Salvador Hes along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras. as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
. on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long and 
breadth 60 miles. It is about the size 
tate of New Jersey. Along the sea is a 
w alluvial plain and the interior is a plateau 


ril 28, 
dant mineral CN) a aa which are 
Mestizos and Inc two- 


at 
i roduction for 1923 amounted to 
Fae OR rw nt f Re. ODe metric tons, 
vat § the ehief crop: corn 


(2E tons, valu 5 
Sooo at (20,000 ery Nee ul 2,000) pind 
ti ~~ Tobacco, indigo, hened Posed ott 


dD d iso exported. i 
_ vation has begun, the output in 192% being 55 metric 


Under the 
a. President for 


uffrage. 
_ Inembers. 
= f 


oa s : =) z 
ntries—Russia; 


‘Salvador; 


5.8 per cent. of trade Education is free and compulsory. The army num- ~ 


bers 7,500, with reserves of 25,000. There are 253 

miles of narrow gauge railroads. In 1922, 520 

steamers, tonnage 857,543, entered its ports. Salvador 

is a member of the League of Nations, eat 
(For part in Federation of Central America, see 

Honduras.) : 

Par of exchange, colon..... Pothats SON iad 50. 

mports, ao3 ih, fatale enw er Tene ee fo) ES © 


Exports, 
120,473 
271,409 
9,750,000 
$6,205,186 


Debt—Internal........... 
External (consolidated 
Trade with the United States was: 


O18 BSc iain, b Gh angris ee wR 4,614,934 
PODS-OS lag care tesb seinen dea Meee . 4,866,947 
OAS S-O8 oie sce sages ca ees 5,521,5 
BExports, 1920-21... ... 0.02.0. ees e ewes 6,980,1 
"1921-22 .« 1,987,102 
Tepe ee me Ae eh 5739,9' 
“© 1923-24 1158;: 


SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC OF 

ARBA, 38 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of June, 1920, 12,027. 

San Marino, situated in the Apennines near | 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest. . 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. Its treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy, concluded June 28, 1907, was re- 
vised in 1921. It has an extradition treaty with the © 
United States and other countries. Agriculture 
and stock raising are practically the only industries. 
it is governed by a Great Council of 60 members 
elec by popular vote, two of whom are chosen to- 
exercise executive power for a term of six months. — 
It maintains a military force of 39 officers and 950 ~ 
men, Revenue for 1922-23 was 3,482,218 lire and 
expenditures 3,659,614 lire. 


SANTO DOMINCO. 


¥; 


(See Dominican Republic.) Aa. 


SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES, | Rs 


KINGDOM OF THE thes 
JUGO-SLAVIA. ‘es 
AREA, 96,134 square miles. 1 
POPULATION, Census of 1920, 12,017,323. Pr 
CAPITAL, Belgrade, population, 1919, 111,740; 
other cities, Zagred (Agram), 108,338, L B 
53,306; Sarajevo, 66,317; Novi Sad, 39,147; Split, 
25,042; Nish, 25,000. oes 
King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Alexander — 
L., born Dec. 17, ; 
24, 1914, to Aug. 16, 1921, when his father, 
Peter L, died; married June 8, 1922, at Belgrade, — 
Princess Marie, second daughter of the King and 
Queen of Roumania. Heir, their son, Prince Peter, 
born Sept. 6, 1923. * 
Prime Minister, M. Liouba Davidovitch. 
Minister to the United States, Dr. Ante 
Pavichich. ~ at 
Consul General in the United States, New York, — 
Pavle Karovitch, Consuls, at Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver and Cleveland. : 
United States Mintster at Belgrade, H. Percival 


Dodge. p ae 
United Siates Consuls, Belgrade, Kenneth §. Patton; 
ie 


Treaty of Berlin, 
wars of 1913 her 


pols, ae army Ce occupied 
, 1918, reoceupie e 
dissolution of ee Austrian-Hungar 20 


of Croatia and Slovenia proclaimed their independ- 


formed. 


Tresich 


ubliana. . 


1888: Prince Regent from June ~ 


hee 


be 


+> 


engn Lou 
which had been recognized as an 
independent state by the Treaty in 
deposed King Nicholas, who was then in exile, and 
decided to unite with Serbia. This union became a 
fact on the death of King Nicholas, March 1, 1921, 
and Montenegro officially disappeared from the 
map of Europe on July 13, 1922, when the Council 
of Ambassadors sitting in Paris to ratify the boun- 
daries of Jugo-Slavia and Albanja recognized the fact 
that its union was an accomplished fact. : 
Representation of the Kingdom of Montenegro is 
maintained.in New York City by Luigi Criscuolo as 
Delegate Plenipotentiary ‘‘with particular duties 
referring to Montenegrins in the United States 
_who have not become and have no desire to become 
‘citizens of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes.” The State Department at Washington 
has revoked the exequatur of the former Montenegrin 
Consul General. : 
_Jugo-Slavia is bounded by Italy and the Adriatic 
Sea on the west, by Austria and Hungary on the 
north, by Bulgaria and Greece on the east, and by 
‘Albania and Greece on the south. Its area and 
- population by provinces is approximately as follows: 


Area, Populat’n 

» DISTRICTS. Sa Census 

OY i Miles of 1920 
North Serbia.........5...0.. 19,286 2,655,078 
BoOutw Serbia: wey. dee kes 17,651 1,474,560 
Montenegro. 02.0... ee 3,73 199,857 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, «..19,768 1,889,929 
Baber: ie en . 4,916 621,429 
Croatia and Slavonia . 16,920 2,739,593 
Slovenia...... 6,253 1,056,464 
Voyvodina 7,607 1,380,413 
MOE see 96,134 12,017,323 


According to nationality there are approximately 
9,730,000 Slavs, 500,000 Germans, 490,000 Hun- 
‘garians, 480,000° Albanians, 180.000 Roumanians, 
‘and 10,000 Italians. According to religion there 
_ are approximately 5,460.000 Greek Orthodox (the 

state religion), 4,475,000 Roman Catholics, 1,337.000 
-‘Mohammedans and 300,000 of other religions. 
~ Under a concordat with the Vatican. a Roman 
~ Catholic Archbishep of Belgrade is to be established. 

The Constitution, adopted June 28, 1921, provides 
for a single Legislative Chamber of 419 members 

elected for four years, one Deputy to every 40.000 

inhabitants. The Chamber (Skuptchina), elected 
March 18, 1923, is made up as follows: 122 Radicals, 

52 Democrats, 3 Socialists, 70 Croatian Agrarians 

(Raditch party), 9 SerbAgrarians, 18 Mohammedans, 

22 Catholic People’s Party and 43 scattering. 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory 
and is free. There are three universities, Belgrade 
with 7,668 students in 1921; Zagreb, 3,249; and 
Ljubliana, 769. 

The army has been reorganized on a nominal 
eace strength of 150,000. Compulsory service is 
in force, 

The principal exports are grain, cattle, timber 

‘and prunes; imports, agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts, machinery and chemicals. Serbia is an agri- 
cultural country of small peasant holdings. Over 
one-third of its area is covered with forests. There 
are valuable coal and iron mines and some lead 
and copper. The state owns 4,722 of the 5,696 
tiles of railroads... The river navigation of the 
Danube and the Save is important. Access to 
peapoie, Fiume and Salonica, is guaranteed by 
lreaty, 
» The unit of currency is the dinar or crown; 
ee 20.3 cents; exchange, Oct. 15, 1924, 


cents, 
The budget for 1924-25 is balanced at 10,405,- 
000,000 dinars ($128,262,435 converted at dinar 
exchange rate April 1, 1924, 1. e., $0.012327.) 


ar of 
1.41 


} ‘he foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1923 was: Pre-war 


debt converted at par, $169,999,000, but converted 
at current exchange rates of currency in which payable 
(principally franes at 6 cents) $53,345,000; war debts 
to British, French and American Governments at 
per, $451,950,000, but at current rate of exchange 
258,780,000; pre-war debts of Austria-Hungary 
assumed at agreed exchange rates $4,452,000; Ameri- 
can oan gt bee vt ele sate foreign debt at 
,651,000; current exchange conv a 

The intemal debt: was 3,8 ‘ bys 

e internal debt was 3,825,269,000 dinars equal 

at current exchange to about $38,250,690: and 

_ Is mostly non-interest bearing. The amount of paper 


money in circulation on Jan. 1, 1923, was 5,039, = 
135 dinars; and on Jan. 1; 1924, 3780240 980 
dinars, 
SIRI OMEL GOD si It, hw eemelomg DL yok $98,930,343 
OS ANG SS. TSO. Sok 90,186,262 
Exports, ieee a Peel hee Bee Peek OK 8,320,000 
DL Rie Raabe Vacnaaearans Sob 85 


. On Nov. 29, 1918, the National Parliament of | 
. Montenegro, 
f Berlin in- 1870, | 


ia f 
Exports, 1920-21 
4 1921-22 
1902-98 ae a ae 
1923-24. 3.25 + ath. Wake 


SIAM, KINGDOM OF 

AREA, 194,568 square miles, of which about 45,000 
is in the Malay Peninsula. ~« 

POPULATION, census of 1911-12, last. available, 

8,266,408. Official estimate, 1922, 9,322,000. 
CAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1923, 745,640. 
King, Rama VI. (Chao Fa Maha Vajiravudh); born - 

Jan._1, 1881; succeeded on Oct. 23, 1910, on the 

death of his father, King Chulalongkorn I,; mar- 

ried, Aug. 27, 1922, Princess Lakshimi Layan. 

Heir, his half-brother, Prince Chao Fa Asdang 

Tejavudh, born May 12, 1889. 

Foreign Minister, Prince Dewawongse. 
Minister to the United States, Phya Buri Navarasth. 
Consuls General in the United States, at New York, 

F. Warren Sumner; at San Francisco, Henry 

G. W. Dinkelspiel.. Consuls, at Chicago’ and 

Philadelphia. é - ¥ ed 
United States Minister, Edward E. Brodie. 
United States Consul, .at Bangkok, Charles H. 

Albrecht. 

Siam is situate in Southeastern Asia, with Burma 
(British India) on the northwest and west and 
French Indo-China on the northeast and east, and 
the Gulf of Siam, which makes on the Pacific Ocean, 
on the south and east. It also occupies the neck 
of the’ Malay Peninsula as far as the Federated 
Malay States (British). It is of rolling topography, 
with large areas susceptible ‘to irriga tion, of which 
about 300,000 acres were brought under water in 
1922. ’ 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a convenient modern city drained and Cleaned, 
with spacious parks. 


Prof. Francis B. 
son-in-lawy of former President Woodrow Wilso’ 


ing, and some which are under royal patronage. 
witli 


in the army, . 
oy has 5,000 active and 20,000. reserve oe 
In 1920 there were over 15,000 Boy Scouts. Siam 
ig C ae ss oe Lea me a ations. We 
e tical 8 1) e curren gi 
par being 37.69 cents. es ie ie was 
Le ee are from opium, land capita- 
tion, excise, railways, mines, forests, and customs. 
The budget, for 1924-25 ‘is: Revenue, 84,000,000 
ticals; expenditures, 93,125,688 ticals. ‘ Su 
The national debt was 94,936,458 ticals (£9,909.- _ 


Every able-bodied man serves 


ee ae 
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ublis- oy ER in 
ME tTaOUOD exports, 1wsO-zi, | 


, tf 
298,000; 1921-22, 0, F 
$29;310,000; 1921-22, 4 082,000.. 
*. Trade with the United States was 
_ Imports, Hp 


1923- 
Exports, 1920-21.. 
as 1921-22..., 138,607 
Se 235,325 
152,402 


THE SOUDAN 
(Anglo-Egyptian.) 
ARBA, 1,014,400 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1923, 5,912,400. 
“CAPITAL, Khartoum, eee Khartoum North, 
on the Blue Nile, population, 1923, 45,116. Below 
on the White Nile, Omdurman, the old Dervish 

capital, population, 78,000. 

Governor General af Soudan, Major Gen. Sir Lee O. 

¥. Stack, G. B. E., C. M. G., appointed 1919. 

The Soudan is bounded by Egypt on the north, 
the line being the 22° north latitude; the Red, 
Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Abyssinia on the east; 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
south, and French Equatorial Africa on the west. 
Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its great breadth east and west is about 
1,200 miles. ‘The northern zone consists of tne 
Libyan desert, on the west, and the mountainous 
Arabian desert, extending to the Red Sea on the 
east, separated by the narrow valley of the Nile; 
the central zone has large areas of fertility, includ- 
ing the rainlands of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira 
<plain and the pastures and gum forests of Kor- 
dofan; and the southern equatorial belt where the 
soil is richest. and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows north through the niiddie 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, flows northwest to itg junction 

~~ at‘Khartoum with the White Nile to make the Nile 
that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 


the waters, one 
ile, for irrigation 
of the Gezira country rivers, and the 
other at Gebel Aulia 


of water stored by the Aswan dam for the benefit 
of Egypt, are under way after being suspended by 
the war. The Governor General has authorized 


tlon of these works; it has been approved t! 
British Government. This will make it ible to 
bring 100,000 acres under cotton cultivation. The 


now producing cotton ig 87,475 acres, 


The new Kassala railway (217 miles) opens up 
a new region. It is expected the Gash Delta, when 
rary developed. real prcese a pasion of 100,000 

ales of good Egyptian cotton yearly. 
The a ulation, which was estimated at 9,000,000 

884 decreased to 2,000,000 under Dervish mis- 
rule through war, famine and disease. The in- 
habitants are partly Arabs, artly Negroes and 
partly Nubians mixed Arab and Negro blood; 
the Arabs and Nubians 9, Suiminating tm the 

e Mahdist rel on a: 

the death of Gen. Gordon 


Great Britain, 
rovided for the administration of the 


sii 
py a council) who should make laws by. proclama- 
tion, and ‘providing that Heyptlar 
a should fly together. Free trade with Egypt 
was provided for also and export of 
slaves was forbidden, together with the import of 
arms, ammunition and spirits. The civil and 
criminal codes are based on those of Egypt and 


BYP le, th 1 suite nag vader arally ms 
Egyptian rule, though sulte gricul - 
ing seasons of low water in the "wile and by Gepres~ 
slo, conseaeat, fm OF Rifle uimont early gee, 
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India. 
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irrigation and transpo! Sten ie the Bee pe 
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arabie, the 
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on in 1922. Of 


wore exported in 
6 tons £E63,308 


9, 
35 
in 1923. 


roads is about 1,500 miles, F 

A fleet. of Government passenger and freight 
steamers is Maintained on the Nile and its tribu- 
Serica with a scheduled service covering over 2,500 

es. 

The future control of the Soudan has not been ~ 
settled. Egypt claims it as an integral 3ert. and her 
Prime Minister, Zaghioul Pasha, on a visit to. London, 
presented a demand that Great Britain terminate 
the joint sovereignty and get out. Prime Minister 
MacDonald declined to consider the proposition, 
declaring that Great Britain would never abandon 
the Soudan nor tolerate any attempt to disturb its 
administration. 

The budget for 1923 balanced at £E3,465,000. 

The foreign trade was: Imports, 1922, $19,308,120; 
1923, $21,897,628; exports, 1922, $9,050,199; 1923, 
$12,016,206. The exports to the United States, 
chiefly gum arabic, amounted to $797,619 in 1922, 
and $1,431,472 in 1923; imports were $481,122 in 
1922 and $446,526 in 1923, ¢ 


SPAIN, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, Continental Spain, 190,050 square miles; 
including the Balearic and the Canary Islands, 
194,783 square miles; Spanish Colonies in Africa, 
Saiyting Spanish Morocco, 129,470; total, 324,- 


POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1920 (including 
the Balearic Islands, 338,894; and the Canary 
Islands, 473,497), 21,347,335; Colonies, 786,301; 
total, 22,133,726. 

CAPITAL, Madrid; population, census of Dec. 
31, 1922, 764,139; other cities, Barcelona, 720,- 
311; Valencia, 247,932; Sevilla, 209,024; Z SekiE 

143,578; Bilbao, tt 1138. 


143,755; Murcia, 
and twenty-seven others 


Granada, 104,079; 
larger than 30,000. ‘ 
King, Alfonso XIII.; bérn May 17, 1886, after the 
death of his father, King Alfonso XTII.; suceeeding 
on birth; married, May 31,,1906, Princess Victoria 
Eugenie, daughter of Prince Henry of Batten- 


berg and Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 


of Queen Victoria of Great Britain; Heir, his 
eldest son, Prince Alfonso, 
There are three other sons and two daughters. 
Premier and Head of the Mtlitary Directorate, Gen. 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis d’Estella, 
Ambassador to the United States, Senor Don Juan 
Riano y Gayangos. " 
Consul General tn the Untted States, 
Alejandro Berea y Rodrigo; Consuls, at Phila-~ 
a, New Orleans, Galveston, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Chicago. Vice-Consuls are 
maintained at Mobile, Los Angeles, Fernandina, 
Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- . 
nah, Boise, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Gulfport, 
Cincinnati, Portland, Ore.; Pittsburgh, eee 
ville, El Paso, Houston, Port Arthur, Norfolk, 


Seattle and Clarksburg. 
United States Ambassador, Alexander P. Moore. 


at New York, 
delphi 


Key West, Pensacola, 


United States Consul General, at Barcelona, Ralph J. 
Totten. Consuls, 2 adrid, Augustin W. Ferrin; 
at Bilbao, Henry M. Wolcott, at Cadiz, Lucien N. 
Sullivan; at Seville, William C. Burdett; at Malaga. 

6 rady: at Valencia, Clement 8. Ed- 

wards; at Teneriffe, Canary Islands, William P. 
George; at Santander, Leonard G, Dawson; at 
Vigo, Henry T. Wilcox. ' ; 
Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the’ north by the Atlantic 
and by France, on the east and south by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the British fortified station Gibralter 
the en- 
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ta 
fortified post in Africa, 


les, ‘ula- 


d bie Seal noun 
josed traversed east and west by = 
a Ee and ‘deficient in rainfall. However, 
88.46 per cent. of the soil is regarded as productive 
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born May 10, 1907. | 
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or potentially so, and fruit being gathered 
from more than ‘cnet of the productive area, 


and a aod ie of it - given ve to grazing.. 

The largely held by small proprietors. 
Of the 3, 16, O33 paying land tacea the large estates 
number 277,188. About 10,500,000 acres are planted 
to. wheat, the product - 1922. being 85,517,780 
acres were ven 
n 
1922 produced 9, 150; O58. 173 pounds of ‘grapes, 
yielding 678,250,752 gallons of wine, the wine ex- 
Dorian # that year being valued at about $33,000,000. 

Spain leads as a producer of olives. The yield 
feorh 3,985,881 acres in 1923 was 1,539,551 metric 
tons of olives and 289114 tons of o Oranges 
and nuts are largely exported; also exports flax, 
hemp and pulse. 

Silk culture is carried on in Valencia, Murcia 
and other localities. There are 55 sugar factories, 
1922 production being about 137,881 short tons. 

Domestic animals in 1921, estimated, were 722,- 
183 horses, 1,294,912 mules, €) 137,980 asses, 3, 718,- 
ae core 20,521,677 sheep, 4,298,056 goats, 5,151,988 

3 camels (in the Canary Islands), and 
25, 103, 973 poultry. 

Spain has large mineral wealth. Iron abounds, 
with coal, lead. copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, 
manhganese, quicksilver, silver, sulphate of soda, 
salt, sulphur, and phosphorus. Platinum has lately 
been discovered. Mining - industries employed 
in 1922, 102,504 men, 2,151 women a 14, a 
boys and girls under 18 years of age.. The 1922 
metal output was valued at 460,708,518 pesetas; 
and the ore output at 290,395, Ali pesetas, a-de- 
cline in each case of 25 per cent. from 1921. . Coal 
production was 4,765. Paci pees. iron. and steel, 
552,146 tons, lead, 119,387 tons, copper, 25,539 
tons, and quicksilver, 3B $33 bottles. 

Cotton and woolen goods for domestic” use~are 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the normal 
employment of cotton spindles belie 2,614,000, 
and woolen spindles, 662,000. The Government 
encourages cotton cultivation. - 

Paper making and glass works are important. 

Fisheries in 1920 employed 30,612 boats and 
148,720 men, the catch being valued at. 374,079,838 
pesetas, the most: important products being sardines, 
tuna fish and cod. 

Railway mileage in 1924 was 9,956, privately 
owned, but subsidized by the Government. 

The merchant marine ‘in 1923 was composed 
of 1,198 steamships of 1,008,890 net tons, and 591 
sailing vessels of 97,491 net tons. Bilbao and 
Barcelona are the principal ports. In 1922 vessels 
entering numbered 19,033 of 20,305,998 tonnage, 
of which 9,566 of 6,841,712 were of Spanish registry. 

Spain was once overrun by the Moors, who swept 
across the Mediterranean and went orn into 
France. They were expelled from Europe in 1609, 
having entered Europe in 711, and for those cen- 
turies dominated that part of the Europran .con- 
tinent, leaving many marks in customs = habits 
impressed to this day on the Spanish people. How- 
ever, the language remains in general Castillian, 
with variations in each separate region. Spain's 
colonial period was brilliant and extended to the 

Americas and the Philippines. She lost Mexico 
and her Central and South American colonies’ by 
revolution a hundred years ago, and in 1898 Cuba 
secured her independence, and she lost the Phil- 
ippines, Guam and Porto Rico to the United States 
a8 a result of the Spanish-American War. Now 
her colonial possessions are confined to Morocco 
in North Africa, Spanish Guinea and.a few islands 
along the Guinean coast. In the north there are 
400,000 Basques, of a distinctly different race and 
language; and there are 50,000 gypsies. 

‘he Government is that of a lang hae mon- 
archy, the Constitution — from. 1876. 
vides for a sov: in and the Cortes, com! 
two Houses, the Senate and the he equal 
in authority, 360 Senators and 417 neues in 
the Congress. Election requirements are. com; - 
cated. The last twenty years hasseen avery mar! 
tendency toward democracy, numerous dieu, 
ities Ben, occurred, with Socialists as the mov- 


he Spanish troops in Morocco were. defea‘ 

at Tifarauin on A 20 by Abdul Krim's Saba 
forees with casualties amounting to 800. The 
lace was relieved on Aug. 23 by Spanish troops 
‘om Melilla, but the fact that 56,000 Spanish 
pila in the protectorate were defied by less than 

1,000 Moors roused all aoe against the Govern- 
ment. Labor uprisings and a Separatist movement 
in Catalonia followed 

Leading officers of the army formed an organiza- 
tion to stamp out radicalism and revolution and 
retrieve the situation in Morocco. ‘They sent an 
timatum emier Alhucemas. Failing to get 
resuits, tea ee Gen. Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
d’Es vernor General of Barcelona, seized 
the ere on Sept. 13, 1923, and started a-revolt 


eee de 
Rivera. to take ohne of the Gov eran which 
he undertook as Premier on the 15th with the 'back- 
ing of a military directorate of six ] 
eanti,. Saro,. Daban,. ‘Berenguer, Duke 
of Tetuan mopar them,. presided over by Gen. 
Munoz Coba, . Captain ‘ceanrat of Madrid: He 
named a new Cabinet, dismissed the High Commis- 


sioner for Morocco, Sr. Luis Syke ~~ inted Gen. 
Luis Aizpuru, former Minister of mek eee 
and named new military pce naies for the m itary 


districts. The King dissolved tke Cortes, leaving 
Gen. Primo de Rivera the responsible power in 
Spain whose decrees would have the force of laws. 
Among the first acts of the directorate were the 
canceling of railway subsidies, a credit of 10,000,000 
pesetas for the cultivation of cotton in Spain, parma 
of 20,000,000 for preparing the seven. great~-rive 
for use in ‘rrigation, help for new ind 
sion of profiteering and negotiation. ey & new com- 
mercial treaty with the United Stat 

Renewed outbreaks of hostilities. fn Morocco 
marked the summer of 1924. Gen. Primo de. Rivera 
took -command of the troops in Morocco 
in. October... The war oxpeuses reached ; 5,000,000 
Desetas a. day. 


The Bachan, Catholic is the, national religion, 
all the people —- excepting. about 30,000 
(Protestants, 7,000; Jews, 4,000) Constitution 
requires state support of the church. 


PSA is a heavy percentage of illiteracy, in 

64, -in-1910, 59 and in- 1920, 45—showing 

seats improvement. © Although~ there bas been 
a com bse education law since 1857, it has n 

been ‘rigidly enforced. There are (936) 4 932, 720 

pupils tie ublic. schools, with about 52,500 in 

second institutions. ~ S| has -11- universities, 


ary 
attended by 23,000 students, which attain “high 
culture. 


In 1923, 93,246 emigrated, pstading: Riga farm- 
ers, who went to Cuba and tina. Mg 
esetas are remitted to age yearly 


,000 pD 
by Spaniards. an ig eer hs 
service com: peace es- 
tablishment being set at fateh 300,000, with | re- 
serves in addition. 

The navy has nine My of from 2,134 to 15;700 
tons and 51 auxiliaries. A building mme for 
six years from 1915 called for 59 additional vessels, 
but the work was delayed 

Spain was neutral in the Great War and is'a 
member of the League of Ao 
The unit of the currency is the peseta, its gold 
mae 19. vee cents; rate of exciaaae on ete 15, 
Ww: 


Imports, 1921 
sia VOPR tonite Caan 
bid 1923 pe 


Exports, qeas : 
Be 


te RBBB oe eee cece eens 


of ean and ¢ penditures to 3,327 eullons: of 
e budget f for ryt estimates revenues 
2 27 mili ions of pesetas and expenditures at . 
2 "oat millions of 


etas. 
‘ an sgeTH nantes aaah on Jan. 1, 1024 was 12. 
ERE RTT cers Desetas an 8 oating ebt was 3,- 
Trade _ Sala with the United States was 
Imports, 1 $1 Me 378.676 


ate 
Exports, 1920- 2,154.55 
ae 7,626,411 
ae arn 
setae of oy Canary Islands ‘with the’ United 
Imports, “1920-21 <A hit ines; «+ «$3,335,505 
“ ] OU Rmeeepmeceesie 657 
“1923-24 edna gana de LBB RIaT 
Exports, 1920-21 308 S73 
1921-22 307,541 
“1922-93 240,461 
“1923-24: ae Boss 
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POPULATION, 786,391; M 000; 
baal aR ee. EOOE: Sa ODN others 
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== ——— at ; = STF 5 = : 
e colo f Spain gre now relatively unim- 
hee ie up contrast with those which she 
Id in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
turies. The Guinean lands are undeveloped, A ee with 308; ape men, 60,289 
oat ‘grant Binal See taken therefrom. All figures | Of age ‘employed in featouse girls under'18 years 
" a : Unemployment, which amounted t ) 
has given France the right of pre-emption i ) by ¢ NBA pests 
of the sale of any of these African Soe Beal by Jan Si. 198 Fan met i eter! 
d 


n the central saris apna iauubluk : ig manufac- 
ny with bids porcelain Tibeeacens In 
1920 the value of the industrial oufput was about 


adjacent islands. -doles amo 

bs ehh ed - part of which Spain exercises| in 1923, By lales ant cater boneteitee i een 

pad eke ororn ant mee she has in 1922 and 1923] amounting to $7,796,900. With increase 

pucenee wey Ste E nary, neghacks, is less developed | in business, unemployment declined almost 5,000 a — 
‘at Dag gerian and other African pos-| month in 1923, reaching 11,900 on Nov. 1 increasing 

sessions. See foroceo.) ts “ to 16,100 on Jan. 1, 1924, then declining to 7,000 on 

eae geet a apart Rom Epetn Aalst t senmel” The cureyor at A, whlch fe nonaidened) 

, . > - - a 1 
7 COPE ne COREA aibichsioic Ma faire 


Trade with the United States was: On ‘Au 
4 n g. 1, 1923, the Swedish ; 
Imports, a ay-an rk eee ale Sie 5A a Heck $118,412] consisted of 1,270 steamers.of 955,098 gross ine 
igi) AE Bie a ania 608,394| S66 motor ships of 226,017 gross tons, and 788 
pane |r > ) Seer 1,132,301 | sailing vessels 10f,,400,415 gross, tons, aggregating 
ate sie cele cee ete Paes ce 5 ships ,282, ss tons. 4 
Exports, awe. a eT Belg Seisa's 5 & > - bool epee ort in 1020, with 431.967. or 
p tonnage; Stockholm next, with me 
EDEN, KINGDOM OF 1922 there entered Swedish ports, 36,088 Le 7 


AREA, 173,157 square miles. 10,280,046 tonnage. In 1921, 131,082 ships and 


POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1920, 5,904,489 | boats passed through the canals of Sw 

(estimated, Jan. 1, 1923, 5,987,520). In 1923 Swedish railways were of 9.548 miles, of 

_ CAPITAL, Stockholm; population, 1923, 424,944;} Which 3,487 were state-owned. ; 
other cities, Goteborg, 228,258; ‘Maimo, 114,796:| The, Government is a constitutional monarchy, 


Norrkoping, 58,358; and 29 with more than | executive power being vested in the»Kin, ’ 
10,000 population. by a Council of State, headed by the Minit or’ 


King, Gustat V.; born June 16, 1858; succeeded on | $t8*4.0° Premier. The Legislature has two Chambers, 
the death of his father, Oscar II., on Dec. 8, the first of 150 members and the second of 230 


1907; married, Sept. 20, 1881, Princess Victoria, members. Suffrage is universal for all over 25 
daughter of Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. years of age of both sexes. ri 
Heir, Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, born Nov. 11, A plebiscite was taken in Sweden, Sunday, Aug. 
1499; married, June 15, 1905, Princess Margaret | 27; 1922, on a consultative referendum on prohibi- 
(died May 1, 1920). daughter of the Duke of “on. The official result of the vote was 922,122 
Connaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria; against prohibition, 886,232 for, a majority of 37,890 
has five sons and one daughter; married, Nov. 3, out of ae 8,354 votes cast. Fifty-three per cent. 
1923, Lady Louise Mountbatten. : at te tockholm ree was capt by women. Of 
Promier, Hjalmar Branting (Foreign), Oct. 15, 1924, | prohibit at ent, be A ae ig a AS! ‘are ed 
‘Minister to the United States, Capt. Axel Wallenberg. | Sweden, 23.355 women voted ainst j 
Consul General tn the United States, at New_York, ah prnbibition 
Olat Herman Lamm. Consuls, at Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Vice-Consuls are maintained 
at Mobile, Los Angeles, San Diego, Denver, 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Savannah, Sioux City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Detroit, BAS nea, 


tA roe “i fe gears salt for. 
e present system of restricted liquor traffic, ¢ 
vised by Dr. Ivan Bratt, was put into effect i en 
Ph ipeered the, Ger ne pa which abolished 
e saloon and establis cer! ours when | / 
could be sold. re ws Meiueg 
Briefly, the Bratt system is this; All wine and 
spirits in Sweden containing over 3.6 per cent. aleo- 
hol are sold through the Wine and Spirits Central, 
the only organization in Sweden having the right to 
manufacture and to sell liquor wholesale. This 
organization sells to 120 local companies in as many > 
local districts throughout Sweden, and these in turn 
supply individuals as well as hotels and restaurants. 
Individual buying is controlled by the “‘motbok,” 
booklet with detachable slips on which its uinge 
must sign his name every time he buys strong liquor. 
The ‘‘motbok” entitles its owner to four litres of 
spirits a month, although in some parts of Sweden, 
such as the northern provinces, where the prohibi- 
tion forces are strong, the quant: Wy is two litres: 
Applying for a “motbok”’ is like applying for a pass- 
port. Usually only one member of a family may 
have one of these books, exception being made in the 
case of sons who have reached th f 35 / 


Grand Forks, Cleveland, Oklahoma City, Portland, 
Ore., Philadelphia, Galveston, Salt Lake City, 
Norfolk, and Seattle. 

United States Minister, Robert Woods Biss. 

United Staies Consul General, at Stockholm, Claude 
I. Dawson. Consuls, at Maimo, Charles H. Heisler; 
at Goteborg, Walter H Sholes. 

Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe, 
The Kjolen mountain range separates it from Norway 
in the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia aud the Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat from 
Denmark on the southwest. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 

Fae in eye ot hydroelectric 

"3 BC g Ave “| amount of spirits to be sold is based on the amount 


was 1,355,000 horse. power, € 
more under construction and 4,500,000 more avail- ‘ns Ste : Sune with a certain maximum quantity 


mountainous topography, Th 
tive land, well watered, on 
ed high efficiency in 

are on farms, which] serves are en 

re under} The balanee of the profits go to the Government. 


of liquor to alcoholics and persons who are known to 
abuse drink, and elimination of all private interes in 
the liquor traffic, Under this law Sweden. now de- 
rives a revenue of 110,000,000 crowns from the liquor 


~The crops in 1923 traffic. 4 
e wheat harvest w In 1913, before the present restrictive measures 

of rye; 3 went into effect, the total Swedish consum tion of 

ats; 2,035,409 tong of distilled and spirituous liquors was 38.7 millions of 
litres. In 1923 the total consumption was 28.6 

millions of litres, a reduction of 27 per cent. But 
odest, for in 1913 
distilled liquors were sold by scores of private dealers, 
the figures for which are lacking. Arrests for drunk- 
enness.in Sweden have gone down 49 per cent. In 
a mn F 1913 there were 58,909 arrests for drunkenness in 

, th fi the kingdom. In 1921 there were 30,081. . The 
justri edish Katarina Hospital in Stockholm, which is the central 

receiving hospital for cases of the kind, reports 4 


ond 11/904’ in favor. In Malmo, the third city, 


the age 0 A . 
In public places, such as hotels and cafes, the 


Sr ‘whe 
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Sit NG? reduction of 61 per cent. in chronic alcoholism.” 
_- ~~~ 1913 it had 584 cases; in 1921, 228. a ae 
_ The population is very homogeneous, © being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan N 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 10,000 Lapps. | being produced. — Wine and tobacco 

_ Emigration has sent about 2,200,000 Swedes abroad, } duced. , In the last’ cénsus, 1920, there w 
_ of whom 1,500,000 are in America and 370,000 in | horses,’ 3,581 mules, 891 donkeys, 2,112,115 
Finland. “Most of the people are Lutheran Protest- | 242,553 sheep, 546,112 swine, and 333,852 goats. 

_ ant, which is the state religion, but complete freedom The Swiss Confederation has enacted that the 
of worship exists. Education is compulsory from | forest area, 3,744 square miles, or 2,396,270 acres, 

7 to 14 years of age, and besides the many higher 

‘institutions of learning (including two universities) 
which attain great culture, schooling is so general 
that army recruits in 1910 were only 0.16 per cent. 
illiterate. “ . : 
-.Compulsory military service is required, with 
volunteering permitted, 665,000 men being on the 

_ army rolls, with 400,000 reserves. The peace estab- 

~ lishment in 1923 was 97,667. The navy has 13 
vessels of from 3,600 to 7,180 tons, with 10 destroyers, 
4 torpedo gunboats, 27 torpedo boats and 14 sub- 
marines. The active personnel is 5,500. For the 
1922-24 program Sweden is to expend 15,000,000 
i _ kroner on submarines. 
bf _ The unit of the currency is the krona, its gold 
par being 26.8 cents. Rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 
1924, was 26.61. 

. Sweden resumed gold payments on April 1, 1924, 
having a gold reserve then inthe Riksbank of 270,- 
700,000 kroner and a note circulation of 503,600,000 

‘kroner on April 15. 

Imports, 1922, kroner, 1,114,760,900 ($298,595,416) 
__* 1923, kroner, 1,294,500 000 ($359,725,680) 
_ - xports, 1922, kroner, 1,152,376,732 ($309,194,548) 
rs __** 1923, kroner, 1,142,000,000 ($304,392,524 
_. Phe budget for 1924-25 is balanced at 648,891,7 
__., kroner ($173,902,976),. and ‘that for 1923-24 at 
737,561,400 kroner ($197,666,348). 
ie The public debt on Jan. 1, 1924, was 1,643,055,870 
«+ kroner ($440,338,973), of which 1,596,950,000 kroner 
___ ($427,982,500) is funded, contracted mostly for pro- 
aa ductive purposes, therefore representing, not net 
i. 5 liability but investment, the interest on state invest- 
_--- ~-ments covered by this debt being more than the 
___._ interest thereon. 
_ Trade with the United States was: 


~In 


peoveed for. Over 16 million trees, chiefly coniferous, 
ave been planted yearly for three years. : 

There were, in 1920, 218 establishments for fish 
culture. 4 

Switzerland has important clock and watch 
works, and large embroidery works. In 1920 
there were 8,787 factories and in 1922, 8,055. —~ 

Subsidies to various industries—watchmaking, 
milk, hotel, cereals, potatoes, stock-raising; em- 
broidery, in 1921 amounted to 48 millions of francs, 
in 1922 to 32.3 millions and in 1923, 52.5 millions 
were so earmarked in the budget. For. the re- 
lief of unemployment 469 millions of frances had 
been expended between Oct. 29, 1919, and June 'l, 
1923. The number unemployed reached a maximum 
of 146,302 on Feb. 28, 1922; by May 1, 1924, it had 
declined to 23,195. Government aid was suppressed 
by Federal decree on June 30, 1924. In 1923 the 
number of persons employed in factories was 337,398. 

In February, 1924, a referendum was taken .on an 
amendment permitting the Fe eral Council to pro- 
long the working week from 48 hours to 54 in ‘times 
of serious economic crisis. It was rejected by a vote 
of 431,341 to 314,009. t . ed 

In 1922, 5,787 Swiss emigrated and in 1923 up to 
Oct. 1, 6,202. “ 

In a referendum late in 1922 a proposal for a 

capital levy was heavily defeated—the vote being 
735,894 to 109,686. ¥ - 
. - Railway mileage in 1920 was 3,719: state’ owned 
and 34 miles of foreign lines, the cost of construction 
up to 1918 having been 2,476,247,157 franes.- A 
comprehensive plan for- electrification was adopted 
in 1918 to be completed in thi ty years. 


Imports, 1920-21. 76,615,673 The electrification of the line from. Chiasso to 
Pee sa 1991-99 | 30,082,053 | Basel, 19734 miles, was. completed and opened on 
Rial ts 1922-93 - 6,996,750 | June 1, 1924, bringing the total mileage electrified up 
Vat tn) 2023-24 - 44,723,228 | to 315. i i 
_ Exports, 1920-21. .: 27,905,342 The Government is a confederation of the 25 
aie 19212... 23,203,575 | cantons, which are joined under a Féderal Con- 
AR LOSIRDR ek 38,841,107 | stitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
rete TH O2B-240 yo ae RAE 35,314,248 | with large powers of local control. retained by each 


canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a ‘‘Standerat’” or State 
Council, and a “‘Nationalrat” or National Council— 
the first of 44 members, the second of 189 members. ’ 
There is universal suffrage, and in many cantons 
the people meet. in popu assemblies to vote di- 
rectly under absolute democratic methods. Switzer- 
land has maintained its unity since the men of the 
three cantons of Uri, Schwyz and Lower Unterwald 
formed a defensive league in 1291, and became 
baer independent of the Holy Roman Empire 
in ‘ a 


_ AREA, 15,976 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 1, 1920, 3,880,320. 
_ CAPITAL, Berne, population, 104,626; other cities, 
» Zurich, population, 207,161; Basel, 135,976: 
\ Geneva, 135,059; St. Gall, 70,437; Lausanne, 68,- 
_ 583 and 19 above 10,000 population. 
_ President, tor 1925, Dr. Jean M. Musy. 
_ Vice-President, for 1925, Ernest Chuard. 
' Minister to the United States, Mare Peter. 
_ Consuls in the United States, at New York, Louis 
_ H. Junod; at Philadelphia, Charles Vuilleumier; 
_ at New Orleans, Paul U. Thalman: at Chicago, 
__ Ernest Buhler; at San Francisco, John Freuler; 
_ at Denver, Paul Weiss; at St. Louis, Gaston 
at Dubois; at Seattle, Frederick Strasser; at .Cin- 
cinnati, Emil Frederic Glaser; at Portland, Ore., 
‘ i Paul O. Brandenberger. 
United States Minister, Hugh 8. Gibson. 
United States Consul General, at Zurich, vacant; 
Consuls, at Berne, Thornwell Haynes; at Geneva, 
Lewis W. Haskell; at Basel, Calvin M. Hitch; 
at St. Gall, vacant; at Lucerne, James J. Murphy, 
Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Austria and 
_ Italy and the south by Italy. It is mostly moun- 
talnous, having many, high peaks of the Swiss Alps, 
with many fertile and productive valleys between, 
in which dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff 
is produced. The German language is spoken by 
& majority of the rere in 19 of the 25 cantons, 
French in five, and Italian in one. In 1920, there 
were 412,306 foreigners in the country, and in 1910 
German was spoken by 2,594,298 persons, French 
by 793,264, Italian by 302,578; Romansch by 40,122; 
and 23,031 other languages. There are estimated 
to be about 300,000 peasant proprietors. 
f the total area, 28.4 per cent. is unproductive, 
Of the productive area, 35.8 per cent. is devoted 
to meadows, 29 per cent. to forests; 18.7 per cent. 
to fruits, and 16.4 per cent. to crops and gardens. 
In.1921 there were 97,282 tons of wheat produced 
from:111,275 acres,’ 39,599 tons of rye from 50,000 


being taught in the lower schools, with many tech- 
nical schools and seven universities with’ about 
7,000 students. The percentage of illiterac is low. 
“8 nie ec eB — ieee fe prohibition, 
cal ‘or an ex’ 20n of the state liquor ) 
and Dincing a be Sha ‘duty on all f a te, 
was rejec ai le polls on June 3, 19: 
of $52,772 to 259,741, ab era? 


efficient and for many generations has been con- 


-Switzerland was neutral inthe great war and is 
of which Geneva 


The budget for 1924 estimates revenues at 456.- 
850,000 franes and expenditur i 
frances. The budget deficit in’ 1921, 1929 aid food 


subsidies. 


shall never be reduced, the law applying to national — 
cantonal and private forests, re-planting being — 


was 127, 79, and 45 million franes, due largely to, 
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“~‘phe total public debt on ; a 
‘to 2,200.87 Boo trans, ex wee ate a Ar a 


_. Exports in 593; 
1922, at $330,083 782; and in 1923 at $339,719,495. 
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bl 
cheese, $13,015,920; and chocolate, $4,923,237. 


Rorthwest of it are the magnificent ruins of Heliop- 
‘os Beirut is the seat of the Syrian Protestant 


Py ae 


669 
of her military forces in Syria which f host , 
ears was 1,782,000,000 trans: bi oe iccae de 
mports, 1922. .....francs 502,' ,000 ($41.164,000) 
LO28 yeaa francs 550,000,000 eet tts 

0 ($ 9,020 20} 
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Exports, 1922.‘ |.‘ franes 110,000,00 ‘020, 
T9288. ook franes 240,000,000 ($14,640,000) 


The value of t! 


37,592,000 atches and clocks, $41,794,737; | States was: 


HeapUTtsy LOSTPD cat ones se. a 3, 
Trade with the United States was: - CRESS Tp 0 Mees art. ie tea he ene ape 
Imports, 1920-21 . $25,632,565 RP PA FO53-98. |. see Gee Oise Sees 2/536,716 
192 “af "016,246. | Exports, 1921-222... eee tee 752, 
5,030,38 a0 1992-95... A erase ee 1,721,848 
81385,180 $F 003- 08 6c Wt eS ce tel 2,600,017 


TURKEY, REPUBLIC OF ; 
AREA, approximately 494,538 square miles, but 
boundaries are indeterminate. In Europe, 10,882 
ees miles. 
PULATION,  approximatel 14,378,000. In 
Europe, 1,000,000; in ‘Anatoli, 13,878,000. 
CAPITALS, Constantinople, population, 1924, 
880,998; Nationalist capital in Anatolia, Angora, 
35,000; other cities, Smyrna, 98,846; Konia, 
71,104; Brussa, 66,664; Adana, 64,110; Adrianople, 
President and Commander-in-Chtef, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, re-elected August, 1923. . 
Premier, Gen. Ismet Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
President of the Assembly, Fethi Bey. 
bined od of Constantinople, Gen. Selaheddin Adil 
Grand Nattonal Assembly at Angora has complete 
control. The Assembly on Nov. 2, 1922, declared 
itself invested with sovereign rights, that the Sul- 
tanate be abolished, that the present Sultan be 
deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam), and 
that a suitable member of the house of Osman 
be appointed to that place. The Sultan, Mo- 
hammed VI., on Nov. 17 boarded the British 


34,870,445 
37,183,389 


SYRIA. 


628,863; Alero. 604,000; Damascus, 594,000; 
20 '000;, Djebel Druse, 50,000; Bedouin 
nomads (estimated), 250,000. Total, 2,981,863. 


tion 80,000. hief cities, Damascus, population, 
estimated, 170,000; Aleppo, 140,000; 
rgiitny Hama, 35,000; Alexandretta, chief port, 


French High Commtsstoner, Gen. Maxim Weygand. 
United States Consuls, at Aleppo, Parker W. Buhr- 
man; at Beirut, Paul Knabenshue; at Damascus, 

Edward M. Groth. 

Syria is a former province of Turkey lying south 
of Anatolia with Mesopotamia on the east, Trans- 
jordania and Palestine on the south and the Medi- 
terranean on the west. It is about the size of 
the State of Georgia. It was made an independent 
state by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, and 
the mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 
of the Allied Powers. The boundary line on the north 
has been readjusted by a treaty between France 
and the Nationalist Government of Turkey, and the 
Palestine boundary by Franco-British agreement, 
Dee. 23, 1920. 


On the 18th the National Assembly elected to 
the Caliphate the heir to the Sultanate, Abdul 
Medijid Effendi (born May 25, 1868), the cousin 


Grand National Assembly deposed the Caliph 

(who fled to Switzerland) and declared the Cali- 

phate vested in the Assembly. \ 

Diplomatic and Consular Interests ot Turkey in the 
United States are cared for by Spain (which see). 

United States High Commtsstoner, at Constantinople, 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, U. 8. N. : 

United States Consul General, at Constantinople 
Gabriel Bie Ravndal. Consul, at Smyrna, R. A. 
Wallace Treat. 4 


Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia dn Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. t 


Great Lebanon was proclaimed a state Sept. 1, 
1920, with Beirut as its ca ital and given a me 
the French tricolor with a at on the white ground. 
‘About 1,020,000 of the population are of the orthodox 
Mohammedan faith. 

The French have put down banditry and built 
a system of excellent roads so that thousands of 


viding a hard gravel highway. eT 
motor mail inaugurated Dec. 20, 1923, makes the 
cee a hohe a 36 bare ae Anprand 
and fire- ting departmen' ve been put in 

tion in Damascus. The direct administration is 
being put largely in native hands. 

Schools in 1923 numbered 461 public, with 30,145 
pupils and 990 subsidized private, with 75,242 
pupils. 

The eastern part of the country is dry, being 
cut off from the sea moisture-laden winds by moun- 
rrigat on is essential to cultivation. Tobac- 

ru t, wine and silk are the chief products. 
SE a Re ticeraean or 13 
whic! ids along the Medite 
mil “g ot an average edt of 30 miles, produces 
Olives, wheat, grapes, oranges and mulberry trees, 


totalled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. Cyprus and Egypt had 
passed to British domination—Cyprus annexed, 
and Egypt under a protectorate. ere Temained, 
therefore, in the Turkish Em ire, 10,882 square 
miles of area with 1,891,000 o pulation in and 
around Constantinople and _ Adrianople on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia Minor, includin; Ismid 
(opposite Constantinople), Brussa, Bigha, Smyrna, 
Kastamuni, Angora, onia, dana, Sivas ‘and 
Trebizond, 199,272 square miles, with 10,186,900 
of population; Armenia and Kurdistan, 900 
square miles, with 2,000,000 of population; Meso- 
potamia, 143,250 pquare miles, with 2,000,000 of ~ 
population; Syria, 114,530 pause miles, with 3,675,- . 
100 of population; and the Heja ang cren in. 
Arabia, 170,300 square mile with 3,050, of 
population; a total of 71 224 square miles, with 
21,273,900 of population. \ 


mandate of Franee (which see), esopotamia has 
been created the dependent ngdom of the Iraq 
(which see); Palestine under the mandate of Great 


the dom of the 
Hejaz, Imamate of Yemen and other divisions. 
‘There remained to the Turkish Empire under 
the treaty then Constantinople and its hinterland, 


, with about 1,200,000 popu-" 
about 880 square miles, goon Baia 


College founded by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Bliss in 
1864, which shares with Robert College in Con- 
stantinople American educational honors in the 


The budget for 1923 showed revenues of 6,259,000 
Syrian pounds (about $4 at par) and expenditures ot 


x the successful campaign of Mustapha 
jolom | pasho, the Nationalist leader (of which 


battleship Malaya and was taken to Malta. 


of Sultan Mohammed VI. On March 2, 1924, the : 


So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire — 


Britain (which see); and Arabia, ee see) has ~ 
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_ waters which connect the Mediterranean. Sea with 
‘the Black 


was a 


“pe 


_ joining th 
- garia. The United States was offered a seat. 
final peace settlements had been effected, Con- 


later), with its 10,000 square miles and 670,000 


~~population, the total will be approximately 494,538 


square miles and 14,548,800 population, This total 
included Smyrna, population now. 98,846, the most 
important city and port in Anatolia, and its hinter- 
Jand, which, while retaining Turkish sovereignty, had 
been turned over by the treaty to Greece for ad- 
ministration with military control, and with the 
promise that a plebiscite might be granted in 1925 
to decide under which rule it should continue. 
Turkey now; therefore, is about the size of Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


CONTROL OF THE STRAITS. 


European Turkey before the war included Con- 
stantinople and Thrace on the northwest side of the 


Sea—so that Turkey controlled the 
Straits of the Dardanelles—historiec vantage point, 
politically, economically and diplomatically, of 
events touching the Near East, with deep significance 
also regarding Far Eastern interests. 

The Ottoman Empire was at that time under 
German domination, with German officers training 
the Turkish army, and Berlin more or less influencing 
the policy of the Sultan at Constantinople. Turkey 

bra of the Central Powers’ military and 
geographical resources in the. World War, and, 


| defeated, was dismembered by the conquerors. 


| The Balkan wars of 1913 had reduced the European 


area, dominated by Turkey, leaving her only that 


part of Thrace from Adrianople east to the Black 
‘Sea and south to Enos on the Aegean; but it left 


* her completely the mistress of the Straits of the 
_ Dardanelles. 


The Treaty of Sevres (Paris), following the 
World War, further diminished Turkish territory, 
giving all Thrace to Greece except a triangle 30 
miles by 40, containing a neutral zone, along the 
immediate border of the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosporus on both the European 
and the Asiatic sides, to secure equal passage rights 
to all nations. All fortifications were to be de- 
molished. The Straits were to remain open in peace 
and in war for all craft and to be neutral in time of 
war. They were not to be subject to blockade or 
other hostile acts. 

A Commission of the Straits was named to have 


_ complete control of the navigation of the Straits, 
on which sit representatives of Great Britain, France, 


Italy, Japan, Turkey, Greece, and, if and when 
e League of Nations, of Russia and Bul- 


After 


stantinople was to return to Turkish administration. 

The Allied occupation of Constantinople became 
complete on March 16, 1920; with the Allied Puen 
Commission controlling affairs the power of e 


Sultan and his Ministers was nullified and became 


\ almost entirely nominal. 
ol) 


The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
the Grand National Assembly and responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Angora, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted 
on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, which was 
in fact a new Constitution for Turkey. It declared 
that all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all power was vested: in its representatives—the 
Grand National ieerares It provided for uni- 
versal suffrage without religious or race distinction 
and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 

social reform. . 
Kemal Pasha, the soldier and able 


hs bas 
diplomatist who brought all this about, was chosen 


' the mandatory 


_ tember, 1922, hurled a well o1 


President of the Assembly and Commander in Chief. 
He had served well in Gallipoli under Gen. Liman 
von Sanders and found the nucleus of the Nation- 
alist movement in his own troops after the war. 
The movement was spurred on by the Treaty of 
Sevres, which dismembered the Turkish Empire 
but had not been ratified. Executive powers were 
given to ten commissioners, elected from the mem- 
bership of the Assembly and responsible to it, who 
performed the duties of a Cabinet under the Presi- 
dency of Reouf Bey. 


RISE OF KEMAL PASHA. 


_ Nominally regarded by the Sultan as in rebellion 
Kemal established a government at Angora, entered 


into alliance with Soviet Russia reg: the 
division of the Caucasus and control of the Black 
Sea. arranged the Syrian boundaries with France, 


ower, saw that Pan-Islamism was 
reached, organized his army, drove the Greeks 
ack from the Bagdad railroad in 1921 and in Sep- 
anized, well disciplined 
force upon them and drove them back to the Aegean 
Sea. capturing Smyrna, which was devastated by 


fire. Following that victory 


\ he pushed o 
to recognize the 


Dardanelles, refusing 
set up. The French and “Italian. C ; 
withdrew their troops, but the British j 
and strengthened their garrison at Chanak, oh the | 
Asiatic side, backing it up with warships. As the 
two forces faced each other, the situation yielded to 
diplomatic treatment. Kemal’s demand that. 
Greece give up Thrace to Turkey, as well as yielding 
its claims to Smyrna and the Aidin district, was 
assented to by military representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Turkey and Greece, at 2 
conference in Mudania in October. An agreement 
was reached for a later peace conference to attempt 
permanently to settle all questions, the Allies mean- 
while to continue as arranged in control of: the 
waterways and land neutral areas, under existing 
general terms. : : 

n Sept. 26 Secretary Hughes indorsed the Allies 
as uote and declared that the United States was 
in accord regardiag the effective freedom of the 
Straits and the protection of racial and religious 
minorities. Soviet Russia, which not been 
invited to the conference, in a note to the powers 
on the same date, protested against the exclusion 
from the conference of countries directly interested 
in the freedom of the Dardanelles and declared 
Russia would refuse to recognize guy decision un- 
less she were a party to the agreemént. 

The conference of the Allied Powers with Turkey 
met in Lausanne Nov. 20, 1922; the peace con- 
ference broke up on Feb. 4, 1923} and on March 6 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, 
Turkey and Greece; and at the second conference 
dealing with the Straits representatives of Russia, 
the Ukraine, Georgia and Bulgaria were to have 
seats. 


The Lausanne Conference sat for eleven weeks. 
Agreement was reached in many points, but the 
Turkish delegation balked at the final draft of the 
treaty presented to them, and were directed by the 
National Assembly to refuse to sign it. The con- 
ference broke up on Feb. 4, 1923, and on March 6 
ghe eae National Assembly formaily rejected the 
reaty. 


THE LAUSANNE TREATY. 

The conference reassembled at Lausanne on 
April 23, and finally reached an agreement, the 
treaty being signed on July 24. The treaty con- 
cluded peace between Greece and Turkey; recog- 
nized the detached mandated states and established 
the boundaries as set forth above, but included 
Karagach and the railroad station there in the 
Adrianople district. It also provided for the com- 
Dulsive exchange of Greeks in Turkey for Turks 
in Greece; but left the Armenian problem unsolved. 
Turkey won her freedom from the judicial capitula- 
tions, but with the proviso that foreign legal advisers 

be empowered to receive complaints relating to 
arrest and imprisonment of foreigners. All valid 
pre-war concessions are to be maintained, readapted 
to present economic conditions and subject to 
arbitration. References to the Ottoman debt were 
removed from the treaty to be subject of mutual 
agreement between Turkey and the bondholders. 
The tariff of 1916 was upheld. Straits (by a 
fea annexed “‘convention”’) are thrown open to 
the warships and merchantmen of all nations, 

The Grand National Assembly ratified the treaty 
at Angora on Aug. 23, and on the following day at 
midnight the Allies began the evacuation of the 
territory they had occupied since the armistice 
including Karagach and the islands of Imbros and 
Tenedos. The last detachments of British, French 
and Italians troops embarked on on 
Oct. 2 and sailed accompanied by all the warships 
rhs one cruiser and two destroyers of each power, 


. 6 the Turkish troops re-entered Con- 
stantinople led by Shukri Naili Pasha’s Iron Brigade 
amid wild scenes of popular rejoicing, the immola- 
tion of sheep and prayers. Premier Baldwin told 
the British House of Commons that the occupation 
temlaealies pos had cost Great Britain £29,115,- 


G Britain, France, Greece, Japan and am 
aa have ratified the oy ri tur, 
8 


Foreign Countries—Turkey; Uruguay. 


roclaimi the Republic of Turkey with a | mately £442,000,000 of which £2 

‘President lected for four or five years. The National | sents her floating debt, which Beiudes peer iney 

Assembly will have sepaativ’ powers only, the|in circulation to the amount of £1158,748,584. 

_ executive power being intrusted to a Cabinet re- | According to the Lausanne Treaty the ’ pre-war 
fia eee to the Assembly. A Council of State, ieee debt, amounting to £129,000,000, will be 
the members appointed by the President, will fulfil ributed between Turkey and the territories 
; whe functions usually cared for by a parliamentary detached after the Balkan War and the World War. 

Upper House. This distribution has not taken place but it is esti- 
‘The Grand National Assembly on April 10 rati- | Mated that 60 per cent. would remain ‘a charge 

fied the so-called Chester railway and mining con- | against Turkey. 

cession which Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, Trade statistics are incomplete and_ unreliable. 

U.S. N., had had under negotiation with various but it is estimated that imports for 1923 amounted 

es Qe for oo a and — Gnas 743,592 ae bdr trate as Bee and 

agreed and sign yy Feyzi amoun' 483, ios valued at 

Bey, Turkish Minister of Public Works, and Major | £184,648,468. 

K, E. Cloyton-Kennedy, a Canadian, and Arthur} 10 1923 the shipping calling at or passing Con- — 

Chestcr, son of the Admiral, as representatives of | Stantinople in transit numbered 4,281 of 6,500,178 

the Ottoman-American Development Co. It granted | tonnage. } 

to American interests the right to develop practi- Trade with the United States as reported by the 
cally all of Anstolis, and incindsc the development | United States Department of Commerce was: . — 
Mosul oil region, and the construction of 

7,200 miles of railroads in the whole Mesopotamian TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

fields where oil deposits are estimated as worth | Imports, 1920-21............-..+..-+- $19,791,911 


; 


$500,000,000. The concession was, briefly, for the fy 1921-22 19,216,628 

right to construct some 2,400 miles of railway in ‘ . 6,236,768 

Eastern Anatolia, as well as through the Mosul < 2,020,227 

ofl region to the Persian border, with branch lines | Exports, 4,327,237 

to the Bleck Sea and also to a point on the Gulf = 1 8,627,489 

of Alexandretta, where the syndicate receives the ‘* 0,794,089 

Rent to undertake vast port developments. The - 7,546,745 
ght of real eg 5 Spe isk Sega of 4 mineral 

beds, mineral waters, petroleum de , 2opper 

and ‘othet deposits within & sone of twenty Bho. | 2mportay 1090-210.... 25,12 0s es $9,843,255 


mInetres on either side of the projected railway lines 
was likewise granted to the syndicate. 

As the company did not begin work within the 
required seven months the concessions lapsed and 
were annulled by the Turkish Government. 

The railway mileage in 1924 was 1,859. 

A revised Constitution was unanimously adopted 
by the preg on April 23, 1924. It contained 
clauses designed to limit the citizenship of non- 
Turks and non-Moslems, and limits the franchise 
to males over 18. A strict prohibition law passed 
in 1923 had so disastrous an effect on production 
and brought such & loss of revenue that a new law 
was p on April 8, 1924, continuing the liquor 
traffic under heavy taxes and a measure of Govern- 
ment control. ‘ 

Mohammedans form the vast majority of the 
people of Anatolia, and about half the population 
of Constantinople. Mohammedism is the state 
religion. The laws of the empire rest on the Koran. 
The chief ecclesiastical dignitary is the Sheik ul 
{slam whose functions are chiefly Judicial and legal, 
and who is a member of the Cabinet. 

eeeuitare is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco, which goes to almost all 
world marts, cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. There are 
large forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet 
developed, chrome ore, zinc, manganese, antimony, 


i) a ee orig oo 3,917,153 
Pe 718,013 


“ 


Exports, 


“ 


THE UKRAINE. 
(See under Russia.) 


URUCUAY, REPUBLIC OF — - 
ARBA, 72,153 square miles. “ 
POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1923, 1,603,000. 
CAPITAL, Montevideo; population, 1922, 350,956. 
There are three cities between 20,000 and 30,000. 
President, Jose Serrato, 1923-1927; inaugurated 
March 1, 1923. 
cee of the Admtntsirative Council, Julio Maria 
a, 


Premier, Dr. Lorenzo Vicens Thievent (Interior). 
Minister to the United Sigtes, Dr. Jacobo Varela. 
Consul General, at New York, Jose Richling; Consuls, 
at Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
San Francisco, Savannah, Portland, Me., and i 
St. Louis. Vice Consuls are maintained at Mobile, 
Jacksonville, Brunswick, Pascagoula, Kansas City, 
Albany, Pittsburgh, Galveston, Port Arthur, 
Newport News, Norfolk, Richmond, and Seattle. 
United States Minister, Hoffman Philip. i 
United States Consul, at Montevideo, Thomas H. 
Bevan. Tes 
Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
ig bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plate, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plate to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the combined States of New 
York, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° south and 
consisting of rolling grassy-plaing, it enjoys an extraor- 
dinarily healthy climate with a uniform temperature. 
It is agricultural and pastoral. About 1,700, 
pets are under cultivation; of this, in 1922-23, j 
62,072 ae produced 140,220 metric tons of wheat, d 
and 676, produced 122.576 tons of maize. The 
chief exports are meat, wool and hides. ; i s 
In 1923 there entered the port of Montevideo 
2,232 ocean-going vessels of 8, 77,808 net tonnage. 
Great Britain is the best customer, with the United 
States second. 
Uruguay declared her independence of Spain 
Aug. 25, 1825. The present Constitution, as amended, ’ 
came into foree Mareh 1, 1919. it provides for 
tiniversal franchise for males over 18 and for pro- 
rtional representation. The President is elected ; 
‘or four years by direct vote. He shares executive | 
power with the National Administrative Council, 
which consists of nine members, six of the majority 
party. and three of the. largest minority—three t 
retiring every two years—all elected by direct 


i ti ‘he President appoints the Min- 
Eposot pote on attains, War and the Interior and 


di 
Turkey suffered severely during the twelve long 
years of war. The destruction of Smyrna, devas- 
| of cultivated areas, lack of transportation, and 
ortation of the skilled Christian workers 


st id is uni 
pais 2 of raliroads, but in its efforts to bul 
urely Turkish Moslem state. many prohibitive 
duties tictive laws and regulations have 
been put into force. In the compulsive exchange 


the country and by May 1924, 300,000 Moslem 


e majority of the Turkish refugees had some 
capital and were settled upon land vacated by the 
eeks. Reconstruction is proceeding, but slowly, 
In 40,000 villages there are only 3,200 schools and 
5,500 underpaid teachers; 85 per cent. of the popu- 
lation is i}literate, 

‘The Government is handicapped by lack of money, 
for the taxpaying capacity of the country has been | 
impaired by war conditions. It is, however, pro- 
ceeding with railway construction in accordance 
with the new policy of Government ownership and 


operation. 

The budget 1924-25 provides for expenditures of 
£T140,433,370 ($73,868,953, Se atatct at $0.5264 
the average exchange rate for the first four months 
of 1924): and estimated revenues of £7T129,214,610 
oe SRO The deficit for 1923-24 was about 
® The nominal amount of the public debt is approxi- 


_*<has supreme control of these departments. 

i Council: anponie te? Ministers of Finance, Public 
Work, In 
Conese has two Houses—the Senate of 19 members, 
chosen for six years by an electoral college, one- 
third retiring every two years; and a House of 

_ Representatives of 90 members, chosen for three 
years by direct vote. There are 19 departments, 
which have ample home rule. ‘ s 

1 Church and state are separated and there is com- 
plete religious toleration. The majority of the 
people are Roman Catholic. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. The educational system is 
‘highly progressive. The wniversity at Montevideo 
had 4,165 students in 1922. Schools and hospitals 

are plentiful, and the prison at Montevideo is a 

model penal institution. The death penalty was 
_ abolished in 1907. 

‘Uruguay had in 1922, 1,660 miles of railroads, 
mostly British owned, of which 1,060 miles are 
under state guarantee The Bank of the Republic 
has a paid-up capital of $20,335,955. Its President 
and directors are. appointed. by the Government. 
It has the exclusive right to issue notes. The Govern- 
ment in 1912 created a National Insurance Bank 
and gave it.a ead of issuing insurance. The 
standing army, in which service is voluntary, num- 
bers, 18,500, with a reserve of 157,439 in the National 
Guard service, which is compulsory. 

Uruguay has made great advances in social wel- 
fare legisJation and administration during the last 
12 years. The republic is a member of the League 
of Nations. ~ 
Par of exchange............. peso (paper) = $1.0342 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924........ 89.07 cents. 
The budget for 1922-23 resulted in a deficit of 

$7,306,383. That for 1923-24 is: Revenues, $43,- 
- 689,203; expenditures, $43,644,698. 

The debt on Jan. 1, 1923, was: Internal, $47,509,- 


388; external, $128,850,535; international (Brazilian) 
Wa ports; AGT ae see sccckecee cuts $93,855,260 
ae ate ts eceeeee eee e eee EEEeeeS $1,778,640 
Gir MOO een TUN LL Pages 
id beh tet Sed ad fa bel aheihh cocair a's fort» Shere 100,786,901 


PRMD LOMO D ora. ciel aje.e nb 4:n\e\a niale $27,960,135 
Onleoarmaey lathus es achsls otic oats 9,702,557 

* PRO BUa Ra tah os aie: ae'ds cies Ale. 13,483,761 
PRED GRO DSe Dar NO ina hie Ulises tows 17,349,432 
MERDOMEATIQO 2B sas aes ghee wtsoned 17,564,731 
as PME Ui tale cag ihe m5 Pa 11,588,604 
Tod ee DEE an ee Seca ote 26,525,298 
ie thes TA ERT (ET sei ape © Ra eee 6,875,439 


+AR va ; VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, approximately 393,976 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 3,000,000. 
_ CAPITAL, Caracas; population, 1920, 92,212. 
t Chief cities, Maracaibo, population, 46,706; 
Valencia, 29,466; Barquisimeto, 23,943; chief port, 
- La Guaira. — 


Presideni, Gen Juan Vicente Gomez, 1922-29. 
Assumed office June 24, 1922. 
Premier, Dr. F. Baptista Galindo (Interior). 
Minister to the United States, Senor Dr. Don Pedro 
Manuel Arcaya. 
Consuls General, at New York, Pedro Rafael Rin- 
cones; at’ New Orleans, Mario Briceno Iragorri. 
Consuls, at Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia. 
Consulates are also maintained at Mobile, 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Oklahoma, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
‘Norfolk and Seattle Consul General, at Colon, 
‘ C. Z.; Carlos Elias Villanueva. 
_ _ United States Minister, Willis C. Cook. 
Untted Siates Consuls, at Caracas, vacant; at Mara- 
-. caibo, vacant; at Puerto Cabello, Wm. P. Garrety. 
Venezuela is the northernmost state of South 
America and is bounded on the north by the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 
south by Brazil and Colombia and on the west by 
Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north to within 
two degrees of the Equator. The climate is tropical, 
hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions, 
Tn area it is as Jarge as the States of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas combined. The spurs of the 
Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered with 
dense forest, and the high plateaus provide ex¢ellent 
grazing. The River Orinoco (over 1,600 miles in 
length) flows through many stretches of level 
prairies (llanos) and is navigable for 700 miles for 
large steamers and for 200 miles further for smaller 
vessels. A natural river or canal, the Casiquiare, 
unites its upper reaches with the Rio Negro, a trib- 


The} 
lustry and Education and has control. | 


are Dutch. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, Dalata, 
hides, gold, rubber and asphalt. Imports are 
chiefly textiles, machinery. and hardware The 
country is rich in metals, but is mostly undeveloped, 
and petroleum is found in the Lake Maracaibo 
district. ‘ 

The production of petroleum for the year 1922 
was 334,923 metric tons; for 1921, 218,246; for 1920, 
69,539; for 1919, 45,914. The law concerning dydro- 
carbons, promulgated June 30, 1920, states clearly 
the rights and privileges of foreigners in the devel- 
opment of oil lands. Both British and American 
oil interests have secured possessions in the Mara- 
caibo district. ‘ 

There are (1923) 661 miles of railroads, Caracas 
(altitude 4,017 feet), the — being connected 

hits seaport, La Guaira, by a railroad 22 miles 
long which is famous for its magnificent views. The 
oe of the country have been greatly improved of 
ate years. 

In 1921, 1,061 vessels of 1,252,903 tonnage en- 
tered Venezuelan ports. _ 2 

Venezuela was the first of the Spanish colonies in 
South America to formally declarg her independence 
(July 5, 1811), following the disturbing conditions 
in Spain caused by Napoleon. After severe fighting, 
the Republic of Colombia, of which the present 
states of Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador formed 
the three departments, was established Dec. 17, 
1819, under the Presidency of the liberator, Gen. 
Simon_ Bolivar. In May, 1830, a convention re- 
ereated the Republic of Venezuela and adopted a 
constitution. Separation from Columbia was ami- 
cable, but the bound separating the two republics 
has never been dete’ ed. Both agreed in 1881 to 
submit the question to the arbitration of the King 
of Spain. His award, made in 1891, did not satisfy, 
and on one occasion the two countries were on the 
verge of war. The dispute was submitted to the 
arbitration of Switzerland in 1915 and Swiss engi- 
neers surveyed the territory, May 26-June 11, 1923, 
by airplane and camera. The 2,500,000 acres are 
being accurately mapped and a report will be ready 
by Dec. 31, 1924. he territory in dispute is an 
Sane uninhabited tract of the head waters of the 

iT! be 


For 60 years the Brazil boundary line was in 
dispute, but that was settled in 1905. In the dis- 
pute with Great Britain over the boundary of British 
Guiana, Venezuela, on the refusal of her request for 
arbitration, broke off diplomatic relations and ap- 
pealed to the United States for aid. This President 
Cleveland gave in 1895, taking a strong, even bellig- 
erent, attitude, based on the Monroe Doctrine. 
Following diplomatic negotiations, aboard awarded’ 
the major portion of the territory to Great Britain 
and gave Venezuela title to valuable territory at 
the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution sinee the first was 
adopted in 1819. That now in force was adopted 
June 13, 1914. It provides for a President, elected 
by Congress for seven years, a Senate of 40 memb 
elected for three years, and a House of Deputies o. 
about 77 members, elected for three years. There 
are twenty autonomous states, a federal district and 
two territories. The Roman Catholic is the state 
religion, but religious liberty is guaranteed. Primary 
education is free and nominally compulsory. Higher 
education has been: much improved nae recent 
administrations. By a law promulgated in June, 
1919, military ice was made compulsory. A 
standing army of 8,000 is maintained with 87,000 
in the reserve. Venezuela is a member of the League 
of Nations. 


898,909 
ry OZ 24 os. Se ees eee ee 14,127,349 
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Par of exchange.............. bolivar=19.3 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924........19 25 ce 
Imports, 1921.............. y $18,433,114 
Exports, TQ2L:. omens ssteyuas - 25,777,057 
Budget—1922-23 balanced at..bolivars, 61,706,000 
1923-24 balanced at. .bolivars, 62,845,000 
1924-25 Receipts... .. bolivars, 66,167,000 
, Expenditures bolivars, 63,354,500 
Debt—Internal, Jan. 1, 1923. .bolivars, 44,883,870 
Bxternal....,., ++e.«,.bDOolivars, 69,919,222 
Trade with the United States was: ; 
Imports, 0-21... - $17,459,628 
“ 921-22... Set, 6 
= 1922-23... - 10,277,240 
“AN A9DS-245 3, . 15,238,664 
Exports, eral dt, if dougie 
ae EBs. hae hise Mie Mee oe 2,409,533 
ss TOS2- 23 Fis Fike Ueniste ete ee 1 


ALD. | 


English and Scotch ne 67g 


Name. 


Caractacus (taken prisoner to Rome). 


Ly Saal 4 Athelstan, eldest 
: : son of Edward. 
AL a (defeated the Romans). || 949 | Edmund I., 5th son of Edward the Hider. 
2s engist and Horsa (Saxons). : 946 | Edred, his brother. aes 
; : Aella (Saxon), King of Sussex, 955 | Edwy, eldest son of Edmund I. ‘ 
: [pie ereien. King of the Britons. 959 | Edgar the Peaceable. es 
. ond Ceadwalla, King of Wessex. 975 | Edward IL. the Martyr. ‘ 
c Egbert (unites Saxons ia Heptarchy). 979 | Ethelred I1., his half brother. j 
839 _Ethelwolf, son of Egbert. 1016 | Edmund (Ironsides). 
a ene Let his son. ity Canute, the Dane. i 
t Harold (Harefoot), son of jf 
866 Ethelred, his brother. 1049 | Canute IT. ee Ae beter 
: S78 Alfred the Great. 1042 | Edward the Confessor. 
Le 901 Edward the Elder. 1066 | Harold IL., son of Earl Godwin. mat 
if NAME. . : Red \ 4 
THE HovusE oF NORMANDY. Acces.) Died. |Age.| Red 
e” William I ...| Obtained Crown by conquest..........--.. a 
Maman HE. fs Phd pon OF Willian. <tc cts ieee eccdsncin tees loess 
Henry I..... Youngest son of William ake ee PS. ee ER EA SE eee | 


Henry If 


Richard 


SONG: «65 oa dn Sixth and youngest son of Henry II.... 
Henry Iii. ..| Eldest son of John........... vhs ah 


Edward 


Edward 
Richard 


Henry VII...| Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 


Henry VIII. .| Only surviving son of Henry VII. ..-..-- +e eee eee r tree cree eeees 


Charles 


Cromwells. . .| Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector.....-.---+cce+esc+snse: 


Charles 


James II....|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. ii; 


William 


and Mary II. 


Son of Geoffery Plantagenet, by Matilda, only da 
ateant e! ntagenet, by Matilda, on aughter of Hi ; 
I... .| Eldest surviving son of Henry II........... * ae a a pe F glee 


I....| Eldest son of Henry Iil........ 
I1...| Eldest surviving son of Edward I. 
IIl..| Eldest son of Edward II.......... 
I1...]Son of the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward IIT......++..++++++ 

THE House OF LANCASTER, 
-| Son of John of See 4th son of Edward TIL.....-...---.- e000. 


THE HOUSE OF YORE. 
IV..| His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward, 
Ill., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
‘Lionel, third son of Edward TIL........5 6.5. ec cte cere rece cere 
V...| Eldest son of Edward IV... .......--22-eeseeeeees 


III..| Younger brother of aor. pha socks pane eioln, cisteldis bee ae vig U ce 
THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 


Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt..........----- OE i ee er 


VI. .|Son of Henry VIII., by Jane SeyMour. ....--. see eeeeerecereee 
.| Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Aragon......---++++-- 
‘| Daughter of Henry VII{., by Anne Boleyn.....-++++++++++eeee- 
THE HOUSE OF STUART. 

Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and} 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL.......----++-+eerereeeerers 


I....] Only surviving son of James 1......-.. 1-0 - see e esr sineees yrs Sem O 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED May 19, 1649. 


Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659. 
THE HoUsE OF STUART (Restored). 


Il. ..| Eldest son of Charles I... .. 2-000 0 ese neens eres ss seensscenne 
1688, to Feb: 13, 1689). ....------0-- sees eres e eee ee ae 


Iit.. { Son o illiam Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Cnarles I. 
Eldest daughter of James II. and wife of William 5 Tn ie 


= ‘Anne,.......| Second daughter of James IT............--.- s Sree pb iaaiee nin eaae 2 
g THE House OF HANOVER. ; 
=- George I.....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I.....-..--seeeeece ger ereertererererances 
George II... . Only son of George I......----eeeeeeeeee i eous alo OE ies «tg apart are 
George III...| Grandson of George IL. ...-.+---+ersreceeresererete : ; 
aA George IV...| Eldest son of George TIL....--.-+++r-eereseerrrseee 7 
, William IV..| Third son of George TI. ....-...-.+--+--+-- 
Victoria..... Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 4th son of George IIT 
; THE HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG. 
Edward VII. ' Hldest son of Victoria.........---- 
- ‘Tum House OF WINDSOR. 


George V....|Second and surviving son of Edward VII 


RULERS OF SCOTLAND. 


J 2 (The date is that of accession.) } 
im A. D. Name. A. D. . Name. A.D. Name. A.D. Name. 
= —— a | ieee | z ‘ 
, 330|Fergus I. 684|Eugenius V. 893] Donald VI. 1165| William. | a 

-\ . 357\Bugenius I. 686|Eugenius VI. | 904| Constantine III. 1214|Alexander IT. i 
404|Fergus II. 698|Amberkeletus. 944| Malcolm I, 1249|Alexander IIT. Ay, 

ie 420|Eugenius IT, 699|Eugenius VII. 953] Indulfus. 1286|Margaret (Norway) — 

a 451|Dongardus. 715|Mordachus. 961| Duff. 1292|John Baliol. { 
457|Constantine I, 730|Etfinus. 965) Cullen. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg. % 
479|Congallus I, 761|Eugenius VIII. 970| Kenneth III. 1306|Robert I (Bruce). i 

Goranus. 764|Fergus III. 994| Constantine IV. 1329|David IL a 
535|Bugenius IIT. 767\Solvathius. 995| Kenneth IV. 1370|Robert If. 
558|Congallus II. 787|Achaius. 1003] Malcolm II. 1390|Robert Lil, 
569|Kinnatedlus. 819|Congallus III, 1033} Duncan I, 1406|James I. 
570|Aidanus, 824 Dongal. | 1040} Macbeth. 1437|James IT. | 
, Kenneth. 831,Alpine. ! 111057; Malcolm IIT 1460|James IIT. a 
606|Eugenius V $34) Kenneth Il. 11095| Duncan If. 1488|James IV. it 
_-621|Ferchard I. | 854|/Donald V. 1098) Edgar. 1513|James V. | f 
Donald IV. 858|Constantine II. 1107| Alexander I. 1542|Mary. pa ; 
646 Ferchard IT. i we ee (Lightioot). ue David = ade 1567 Spee ne Sea ; 
i TOOT Ys @ > Malco ° . i 
ac 2 i 1603 at the union.) 


ta 


ie German Ralers the Pape! bs 


KS 
Childebert, Thierry, Glotaire 
ey Clodomir (four sons of 


Be. 5 Clotire (Sole King of France) 
| 562|Caribert, Gontran, Sigeberl 
and Childeric. 
§84|Clotaire II (King of Soissons). 
596|Thierry II and Theodobert II 
(Kings Paris and Austrasia) 
613|Clotaire III (Sole King France) 
--—s« 628|Dagobert_and Charibert. 
9g 638|Sigebert IL and Clovis II. 
at 654 Cuideris ene Austrasia). 
II. (King all France) 


-- 716\Cni derle i. 
. 720|Thierr 
eg 737 hates 3 Martel (Duke of the 


) - 

_* © 742\Childeric III. 

_ 751{/Pepin (Le Bref), founder of 
. Carlovingian. | 
768|Charles (the ‘Great) 
tea Carloman. 

_ 771|Charlemagne (sole monarch) 
-__ §14|Louis I (le Debonnaire). 

_ 840/Cnarles (the Bald). 
: -877|Louis IL (the Stammerer). 
“879 Louis III and Ca-loman II. 
885 Charles II. (the Gross). 


and 


Name. 


Ae "| 


888!Eudes or O 

893)|Charles or ‘che Simple). 

923|Rodolph (Raoul) 

936|Louis LV. 

954 |Lotherius. 

957 lush Capet 

ugh Cape 

996 es (the Wiseys- 
1031]Henry I. 
1060 Philip I (the Fair). 
1108|Louis, VI (le Gros). 
1137|Louis VII (le Jeune). 
1180|Philip IJ (Augustus). 
1223|Louis VIII. 
1226|Louis IX (Saint Louis). 
1270|Philip ITI. (the Bold). 
1285|Philip IV. (the Fair). 
1314|Louis X (Hutin). 
1316|John T 
1316|Philip VV. (the Long). 
1322|Charles IV (the Fair). 
1328|Philip VI (of Valois). 
1350|John II (Jean). 
1364|Charles V (the Wise). 
1380|Charles VI. 
1422|Charles VII. 
1461|Louis XT. { 
1483|Charles VITI. 
1498|Louis XII. 
1515} Francis I. 
1547|Henry II. 
1559|Francis II. 
1560|Charles IX. 
1574'Henry III. 


A. Do > ames aE as ie 
Peg ae ee oe aa 
1589 sae es aks (the Great) of 


1610 teue caisa (the Just). 
1643|Louis XIV (the Great). 
1715|Louis XV (the Well- beloved) 
1774|Louis XVI. 
1793} Louis XVII (never reigned) 
First REPUBLIC. 
1792|National Convention. , 
1795) Directory. j 
1799| Consulate. 4 
First EMPIRE. fy 
1804|Napoleon Cipnaperee) I. a 
1814/Louis XVIIT F 
1824|Charles X. ; 
1830}Louis Philippe. : 
SEcOND REPUBLIC. ‘ 
1848} Louis ena og elected Pres. 
MPIRE RESTORED. 
1852 SAciat Napoleon elected Emp oa 
THIRD REPUBLIC. ‘ 
1871|Thiers, Louis Adolphe. ; 
1873|MacMahon, Marshal. 
1879|Grevy, Paul J. 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. . 
1894|Casimir-Periem Jean P. Pp. 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix 
1899 Loubet, Emile. 
1906 Fallieres, Armand. 
1913]Poincare. Raymond. 
1920}Deschanel, Paul 7 
1920 Millerand, Alexandre. 
1924|Doumergue, Gaston. - 


KINGS OF GERMANY AND EMPERORS OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 534-1806. 


OT a. 


ppwtAL Ds Name. 
_ §34|Theodobert (King of Metz). 
_  648/Theodebald (King of Metz) 
__- 840/ Lotharius. 
.  §43)Lewis (of Bavaria). 
~ ,_876)Charles (the: Bald). 
— 887/Arnult 
900] Louis IV. ‘ 
911/Conrad I. © 
-, 919)Henry (the Fowler). 
, — 936 Otho eth alle Great) (Empress, 


Henr 
1024 Conrad i (the Salic). 
1039|Henry I 


: A.D. Name. 


 :1134/Albert I (ist Elector of 


Brandenburg). 
1616 John, Sigismund (Elector, 
Duke of. Prussia). 
1619|George William. : 
1640|Frederick William 
bd Great Elector’’). 
ie ——— 


(“The 


< of Prussia was 
by King Frederic 
William I 


of Prussia, and 


A 


; or. | Name of Pope. ie 
Conse. ‘Conse 

he _ 41 |B. Petrus. 202 
67 |St. Linus. 218 

os 79 jSt. Cletus. 348 
'. 91 |St. Clemens I. 230 
i” 100 |St. Evaristus, 235 
09 |St. Alexander, 236 
Baas lot Tach | 533 
esphorus. 253 

r 138 |St. Hyginus. 54 
142 |St. Pius. 257 

*157 |St. Anicetus. 259 

‘ 168 |St. Soter. 269 
177 |St. Eleutherus. 275 


St. Victor I. 


A.D. Name. 


1215|Frederick IT. 
1250|Conrad IV. 
1256|Interregnum (till 1273.) 


1273|Rodolph (of Hapsburg), 1st of 


Austrian family 
1292|}Adolphus (of Nassau.) 
1298! Albert I (of Austria). 
1308|Henry VII. 

1314|Louis V (of Bavaria). 
1347|Charles IV. 

1378] Wenceslaus. 
1400/Rupert. 


Di 
1410) Josse a oa of Branden- 


burg) 
1411 Sisianiand. 
1488! Albert IT. 


RULERS OF PRUSSIA. 


A. D. 
ats Frederick. 


Name. 


701|Frederick crowned King of 


Prussia. 
i 13}Frederick William I. 


1740|Frederick II (‘‘the Great’). 


1786|Frederick William II. 
i797|Frederick William IIT. 


NoTE To GHRMANY AND PRUSSIA—The German Empire was restored on Jan. 1, 1871, 
roclaimed German Emperor, at Versailles, Jan. 18, 1871, ea eee Be 
(Kaiser Wilhelm) iba he pa a Rie Ween ae G 

si elm) abdicated as King of Prussia an erman Emperor, as of Nov. 9. 
Tl the rest of the sovereigns of the German states quit too, one by one, an 
a Republio, under the Presidency of Frederic rt it mi doomed guise 


Ebert. 
THE POPES. 


Date 
Elect. 
or 


eS SESS Oe ree ee 
1152 oie! I (Barbarossa). 


The Constitution was adopted wuly 3 


Name of Pope. 


A, D. 
1440|Frederick IV. F 
1493|Maximilian [. 

1519|Charles V. 

1558|Ferdinand I. 

1564)Maximilian IT, us 
1576|Rudolph II, 

1612|Matthais. ° 

1619}Ferdinand IT. 

1637|Ferdinand III. 

1658|Leopold I. 

1705| Joseph I. 


Name. 


1711|Charles VI. J 
1740|Maria Theresa (of Austria, 
till 1780). 
1742|Charles VII. e 


1745| Francis I (of Lorraine). 
1765|,Joseph we 

1790/ Leopold 
1792|Francis I “(to 1806.) 


‘ 


A.D. Nanie. 
1840|Frederick William Iv. 
1861) William I. j 
1871 beh es & ee oa 
ror, Jan. 
Pee Proleriet ick ? \ 


| 1888] William IT. (abdicated, Nov. 


9, 1918). 


On his death he was succeeded 
1918, 


sop: 


St. Codestinus I. 


Se Geghariog || 39 fae Maren 3 
i us I, . us. 432 |St. Si ‘li, 
St. Urbanus I, 309 |St. Eusebius. 440 (ee ben Were 
St. Pontianus. 310 |St. Melchiades. 461 |St. Hilarus. 
St. Anterus. / 314 |St. Sylvester. 468 |St. Simplicius. 
St. Fabianus.- 336 |St. Marcus. 483 |St. Felix IIT. 
St. Cornelius. 337 |St. Julius I. 492 |St. Gelasius. ; 
St. Lucius. 352 |St. Liberius. 496 |St. Anastasius Ii. 
St. Stephanus I. 366 |St. Damasus. 498 |St. Symmachus, 
St. Sixtus IT. 384 |St. Siricius. 514 |St. Hormisdas. 
t. Dionysius. 398 |St. Anastasius I. 523 |St. Joan~es I, 
t. Felix I. 402 |St. Innocentius I. 526 |St. Felix I 
St. Eutychianus. 417 |St. Zoismus. 530 |Bonifacius IT. 
St. Caius. 418 (St. Bonifacius I. 532 |Joannes IT. 


or 2 Name of Pope.: 


a 


The ‘Popes; Roman Rulers. — 


¥ " Pre 
* 


- ; Elect. 
Name of Pope. or 
Conse 


THE POPES—Continued. 


Name of Pope. 


x 


535 |St. Agapetus I. 82. |Marinus I. 1118 |Gelasius II 
536 |St. Silverius. 884 |Hadrianus III. 1119 |Calixtus II. ; 
537 | Vigilus. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1124 |Honorius Il. 
555 |Pelagius, 891 |Formosus. 1130 |Innocentius II. 
560 |Joannes III. 896 |Bonifacius. 1143 |Coelestinus I. 
574 |Benedictus. 896 |Stephanus VIL. 1144 |Lucius II. 
578 |Pelagius II. 897 |Romanus. 1145 |Eugenius ITT. 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 897 |Theodorus IT. 1153 |Anastasius. 
604 |Sabinianus. 898 |Joannes IX. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 
607 |Bonifacius IIT. 900 |Benedictus IV.- 1159 |Alexander IIT. 
608 |St. Bonifacius IV. 903 |Leo V. 1181 |Lucius III. 
615 |St. Deusdedit. 903 |Christophorus. 1185 |Urbanus III. 
619 |Bonifacius V. 904 |Sergius IIT. 1187 |Gregorius VIII. 
625 |Honorius. 911 |St. Anastasius III.|} 1187 |Clemens III. 
640 |Severinus. 913 |Lando. !} 1191 |Coelestinus ITI. 
640 |Joannes Iv. 914 |Joannes X. 1198 |Innocentius IIT. 
642 |Theodorus I. 928 |Leo VI. U 1216 |Honorius III. 
649 |St. Martinus. 929 |Stephanus VIII. 1227 |Gregorius LX. 
O05 IS Vicuanes’ || 986 fieo vit. 1348 |imnocentius LV. G XIV 
us. 3 1: nocentius IV. regorius fight 
672 |Adeodatus. 939 |Stephanus IX, 1254 |Alexander IV. Innocentius IX. 
676 |Donus. 42 |Marinus II. 1261 |Urbanus IV. Clemens VIII. hae 
678 |St. Agatho 946 |Agapetus IT. 1265 |Clemens IV. : 
682 |St. Leo II. 955 |Joannes XII. 1271 |Gregorius X. Paulus V. 
684 |St. Benedictus IL. 963 |Leo VIII. 1276 |Innocentius V. Gregorius XV._ 
685 |Joannes V. 964 |Benedictus V. 1276 |Hadrianus V. Urbanus VIII. 
6 |Canon. 965 |Joannes XIII. 1276 |Joannes XXI. Tnnocentius X. | 
687 |St. Sergius I. 973 |Benedictus VI. 1277 |Nicolaus II. Alexander VII. 
~ 701 |Joannes VI. 974 |Benedictus VIL. 1281 |Martinus IV. Clemens TX. | 
| 705 |Joannes VII. 983 |Joannes XIV. 1285 |Honorius IV. Clemens X. 
708 |Sisinnius. 984 |Bonifacius VII. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. Innocentius XI. 
708 |Constantinus I. 985 |Joannes XV. 1294 |St. Coelestinus V.|| 1689 |Alexander VIIZ. 
715 |St. Gregorius II. 996 |Gregorius V. 1294 |Bonifacius VUT. 1691 |Innocentius XII. 
731 |St. Gregorius III. 999 |Sylvester IT. 1303 |Benedictus XI. 1700 |Clemens XT, 
741 |St. Zacharias. 1003 |Joannes XVIL 1305 |Clemens V. 1721 |Innoceprtius, XIII. 
1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1316 |Joannes XXII 


1724 |Benedictus XII, ‘7 


752 |Stephanus II. 
Clemens XII._ 


752 |Stephanus ITI. 1009 |Sergius IV. 1334 |Benedictus XII. 
757. |St. Paulus I. 1012 |Benedictus VI 1342 |Clemens VI. 
767 |Constantinus. 1024 |Joannes XIX. 1352 |Innocentius VI. 
768 |Stephanus IV. 1033 |Benedictus IX. 1362 |Urbanus V. 
772 |Hadrianus I. 1045 |Gregorius VI. 1370 |Gregorius XI. 

e 1046 |Clemens - 1378 |Urbanus VI. 


816 |Stephanus V. 1040 |Damasus 1378 |Clemens VII. veo XII. | J 
817 |St. Paschalis I. » 1049 |St. Leo IX. 1394 |Benedictus XIII. |} 1829 |Pius VIII. \ 
$24 |EBugenius Il. 1055 | Victor II. 1389 |Bonifacius IX. 1831 Gregorius XVI. > 
827 |Valentinus. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1404 |Innocentius VII. 1846 |Pius TX. | Pe) 
827 |Gregorius IV. 1058 |Benedictus X. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 1877 |Leo XIII. a 

844 |Sergius II. 1059 |Nicolaus IT. 1409 |Alexander V. 1903 |Pius X eS 


“Ss 
“4 


1410 |\Joannes XXIII. 


1914 |Benedictus XV. 


1061 |Alexander II. 
1922 |Pius XI. 


1073 |St. Gregorius VII. 


St. Leo IV. 
ata Benedictus III. 1417 |Martinus V. 


St. Nicolaus I. 1086 | Victor III. 1431 |Eugenius' IV. (Born May 30, 
867 |Hadrianus II. 1088 |Urbanus II. 1447 |Nicolaus V. | 1857.atDesio, — 
872 !Joannes VIII. 1099 |Paschalis IT. 1455 |Calixtus III. Italy.) Vela 
° ROMAN RULERS. a 
e - ooh 
B. C. Name. lav. Name. A. D. Name. (ine 
—— | —er> = — i 
, ae te 
752|Romulus. 68|Galba. 283|Carinus and Numerianus. 

: 715|\Numa Pompilius. 69|Otho. 284| Diocletian. pa a a 
672|Tullus Hostilius. _}| 69)Vitellius. 305|Galerius and Constantius 
640|Ancus Martius. 70|Vespasian. 306|Constantine the Great. 
616|Tarquinius Priscus. 79|\Titus. 330|Constantine removes seat of 

578|Servius Tullius. $1|Domitian. Empire to Constantinople. 
534|Tarquinius Superbus. 96| Nerva. \ 337|Constantine II.,Constans and i 
509|Tarquins, expelled, 98|Trajan. Constantius, ey en 
498'Lartius, Ist Dict. 117|Adrian (or Hadrian.) 361|Julian the Apostate. ' ‘ 
488|Tribunes created. 138|Antoninus Pius. 363|Jovian. 


161\Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


364 Valentinian (West), Valens 


neinna Dict. and Lucius Verus. (East). te 
4e8 Peripanis der,, 5 to 10. { 171|/Marcus Aurelius (alone). 367|Gratian (West). ' % 
445|Milit. Trib. created. , 180|Commodus. 375|Valentinian IT. (West). + : 
437|Censorship instit. 192|Pertinax; Julianus. 379|Theodosius the Great (Bast). \ 
391|Marcus F. Camillus, Dict. 193|Septimius Severus. 394|Theodosius (East and West). 
q 325|Papirius Cursor, Dict. 211|Caracalla and Geta. 395|Arcadius (Hast), Honorius if 
Py 301|Fabius Maximus and Valer-|} 212|Caracalla (alone). (West). ; 
. ius Corvus. 217|Macrinus. 408|Theodosius II. (Hast). ; 
‘i 260|Provin. Quaestors inst. 218|Heliogabalus. 425|Valentinian III. (West). — N 
3 217|Fabius Maximus, Dict. 222| Alexander Severus, 450|Marcian (East). GS 
f4 183|Cato, the Elder, Censor. 235|Maximinus. 455|Petronius. Maximus (West). 
Bi ~ $2|Sylla, Dict. 238'Gordianus 1.; Gordianus II. 455|Avitus (West). 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Cons’ls.|| 238 Pupienus and Balbinus. 457|Leo the Great (East). 
a° 59|Pompey. 238 Gordianus III. : 457|Majorianus (West). \e 
} 49| Julius Caesar. 244|Philip the Arabian. 461|Severus (West). 
A 43|Octavius Caesar, Mark An- 249| Decius. 467|Anthemius (West). 
s tony and Lepidus, 2nd 251/Gallus. 472 Olibius (West). 
4 . Triumvirate. ? ' 1) 254) Valerianus. 473|\Glycerius (West). 
;. é 31\Octavius (Caesar) Emp. £60 Gallignuas are gulls hg (West). 
A udius : 
5 475\Augustulus Romulus (West). 
i a0 ae) 476| Rome taken by Odoacer, King 


27 citus. 
I of Italy; extinction of 
| ft Ga = Ne > | Western Empire. 


‘Roman Einperne Crea: ad M odern Authors BES 


ROMAN | EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


KD. ~ Ruler. 


' 491/ Anastasius. . 
_ 618 Justin I. 
527 Justinian I, 
293 ‘Justin Il. 
578 Tiberius IT. 
582 Maurice. 
602 Phocas. 
- 610 Heraclius. - 
641 Constantine IIT. 


_ 641 Constans IT. 


668 Constantine IV. (Pogonatus) 

685| Justinian IT, 

695 Leontius. 

698 Tiberius IIT. 

705 Justinian II. (again). 

‘ 11) yar te hed hia 
713 Anastasius 


716 Theodosius tir. 
718 Leo (the Isaurian). 

741 pope nine Vv. (Copronymus) 
775 Leo 

780 Constaitine vi. 


? icephorus 
811 Nene imopatatta). 
813 Leo V. (the Armenian). 


(Porphyro- 


Ruler. 


Michael (Balbous). 
8§29|Theophilus. 

ees fee it. 

Basiliu: 

‘Leo VL “(the Philosopher). 
Constantine VIL 
Constantine and Romanus, 
Romanus IT. 

Nicephorus Phocus. 
969|John Zemisses, 

976| Basilius. 
1025|Constantine VIIT. 
Romanus Argyrus, 

1034| Michael IV. 

1041] Michael (Caliphales) . 


A. Dy 


1054/Theodora (Empress). 
1056|Michael VI. 

1057|Isaac (Comnenus). 
1059|Constantine X. (Ducas). 

1068|Romanus Diogenes. 
ron Michael Ducas. 

1078|Nicephorus (Boton). 

1081] Alexius I. (Comnenus), 
1118|John (Comnenus). 
1143}Manuel (Comnenus). 
1180'Alexius II. (Comnenus). 


Constantine (Monomachus). 


[A D. 


1183 hyenas ‘(Gomnenus). 
1185|Isaac Angelus. 


}1195]Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). . 


1203] Alexius IV. 
1204 ety 
Nicaea. 


1204 Thebaore Lascaris I. 
1222|John III. Ducas. 
1255|Theodore Peer Il. 
1259|John IV. Lascari: 
Restored to Constantinople: 

1261} Michael VIII. 
1282| Andronicus IT. 
1295|Michael IX. (Regent). 

1328] Andronictis III. 

1341|John Palaeologus I 
1347|John Cantacuzenus (Regent). 
1376| Andronicus IV. 

1379|John Palaeologus IL. (restored) - 
1391| Manuel IT. 

425|John Palaeologus I 
1448 ee XII. i ibsiotaies 


us) . 
1453 Constantinople taken by the 
Turks, extinction of the 
Eastern Empire. 


Born. | Died . 


MODERN AMERICAN. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK. (B.C. years are in Italics. Earliest dates are approximate.) “a 
a . ‘B.D. Name. Subj. ;,)B.) D. Name. Subj. }) B., D- Name. Subj. 
389/814) Aeschines . Orat 7|Dionysius....... Hist. 622)239|Pindar.......... Poet. 
A Deee 45 ‘Aeschylus. . sthtele PADD -1118] Epictetus. ...... Stoic. 29\347|Plato...s.2.0-.- Philos 
" 550\AesoD......- ‘ii /tates ||342|270| Epicurus... 2.2: Philos. ||. 49/120|Plutarch........ Biog. 
mm 563 478) Anacreon........ Poet. 480|406| Buripides....... Dram. |}207|122|Polybius........ Hist. 
287)\212|\Archimedes...... Physi eo hes Herodotus.......- Hist. be 406|\Sophoceles. ... .|Dram. 
 448'380) Aristophanes Dram Es ee ern oet. 64| 10/Strabo.......... Geog. 
eee ¢ Philos 480 374 Lp soggy «|Medic. Theocritus ..-|Poet. 
94|/Athenaeus....... Antiq 62|927|Homer.......... Poet 382|287|Theophrastus. .. .| Philos 
iii, 882 822| Demosthenes. .. . |Orat. 436|338) Isocrates. . ds 471|401\Thucydides Hist 
~  60' 13\Diodorus........ Hist. $4¢l292|Menander.. 430|357' Xenophon. . Hist 
: y { ANCIENT AUTHORS, LATIN. (B.C. years are in Italics.) 
is By. Name. Subj. || B.| D. Name. Subj. ;,; B.; D. Name. Subj. 
hos 344 390|Ammianus, M...|Hist || 49) 17|Livy............ Hist 35) 95 err serpeee wae FOCI, 
[25/200] Apuleius........ Satir. 88] 65}Lucan...... \.-. .. (Poet a 34|Sall a caferpueirats Hist. 
» 100)169 Aulus Gellius....|Satir. ||180|103|Lucilius......... Satir. | 65|Seneca........ .|Moral, 
a pane 515)Bolthius........ Philos 96| 62\Lucretius....... Philos 28 100 situs, Ttalicus: : .|Poet. 
sn 4+Caesar, Julius... .|S -Hist .|415}Macrobius....... Gram 61| 96|Stalius..... eooee [POCts 
t Be 147 oe vd Bilder. - Orat. 43)104)Martial......... Poet. 70)150/Suetonius....... aioe 
At atuilus 100| S$O\Nepos. ......... Hist 55}117|Tacitus.........|Hist. 
167 peer Pik oes Wee SP ESO VIR Seid on cent Poet 185|159)\Terence.. Dram. 
365/408] Claudian 4) 62|Persius.......... Sat: 64\ 18|\Tibullus., Poe 
_  239}169)Bnnius... . . 25. _ ee wctidete OEE Dram. 7O| 19)\Virgil.. Poet. 
60 140|Juvenal.. j SEU PUTPHIME CE . kode Natur. || 70] 16|Vitruvius... 32.27 h. 
Be ee OUI GIELOTACE. on... eae s 62 113 Pliny the Youn’r.!Essays. 
1 
* AUTHORS OF NOTE. 


Name. Subject. Born.) Died. Name Subject. 
‘\ 1838] 1918|/Adams, Henry..... ....|Hist., Biog. 1843 
1832] 1888}Alcott, Louisa M....... Fiction. 79 
. 1836} 1907|Aldrich, Thos. B....... dina 1833 
1779} 1843)Allston, Wash.........- 1807 
AueS 1851|/Audubon, J. J....... Wax Naturalist. 1813 
800] 1891}Bancroft, George........ istory. 1819 
1771| 1810)Brown, Chas. Brockden. | Fiction. 1841 
1794] 1878|Bryant, William C...... et. 1822 
1845 ee Carleton, Will.......... Poet. 1779 
1802] 1880|Child, Lydia M2223.) Miscellaneous|| 1814 1 
1835] 1910|Clemens, Samuel L: |: :| Humor. 1850 Ba 
CHET Ocoee reel sa 
rawford, arion ction. 1823] 1893|/Parkman, 
1812] 1894|Curtis, Geo. Ticknor... ||History. 1791] 1852|Payne, a. pet tah 
1824) 1892|Curtis, Geo. Wm Editorial. 1779) 1860)Paulding, J. K.. Biography. 
1787) 1879}Dana, R. vse . |Poet. 1785] 1866|Pierpont, Rev. John. ::/|/Hymng. 
1815 882])Dana, R. H. jr. Biography. 09] 1849]/Poe, Edgar Allan....... Poet. 
1795] 1820|Drake, Jos. Rodman... .|Poet. 1790] 1859|Prescott, William H. .- | |History. 
1703] 1758|Hdwards, Jonathan... . Religion, 1822] 1872|Read, Thos. Buch. ..... .|Poet. 
1837| 1902|Hggleston, Edw........ Fiction. 1762] 1824/Rowson, Susan... .. \..|Bictton, 
_ 1803) 1882) Emerson, Ralph W..... Essay. 1816) 1887|Saxe, John Godfrey..... ‘oet. 
1850} 1895)Field, Bugene.......... Poet. 1791} 1865|Sigourney, Lydia H..... 
1817| 1881|Fields, Jas. T.......... Biography. 1806} 1870|Simms, W. Gilmore..... Fhoifon. 
1842] 1901/Fiske, John............ History or 1908 Stedman, Edmund ©... .|Poet. 
1706] 1790) Frank meet rani : 2] Biography. 25) 1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henty.. Poet. 
1839 Economies. 1812| 1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher... |Fiction. 
1793 . |Geography. 1825| 1878/Taylor, Bayard.... ’ 
1822), 1836] 1894/Tha: OUR caso N ‘oet. 
1790 1817 
1848 179, 
1839 18 
1804 1834 
18 1829] 191 
1819 1758 . 
3908 1753 dy. 
1m se 107 180g walle nn 
i Se 
1783 ‘Tieton, 18071 1867! Willis, Nath che dP 


Subject. 


y _ ‘ ae 
eo Died. Name. _ , Subject. 
a f 


a 
1832] 1904|Arnold, Edw: —— 
1515| 1568|Ascham, Ro ne aa ee phe : 1800] 18 
1775] 1817|Austen, Jane........ -+.[Philosophy, |} 1828 1909| Meredith, te homis B... .| Essays. 
1561| 1626|Bacon, Francis... ...... iction. i806| 1873|/Mill, J. Stuart... 2, .|Novelist. 
1613] 1601/Baxter, Richard........ fin a ae08)' 1674 Rita, ean ek BA mba ae 
6|Beaumont, Francis... .- 852|Moore, Thomas........ Spt 
1748] 1832|Be ...+../Drama. - 4 < ore, Thomas........|Poet. 
Ho eaten amee Esme 
; oswell, James. ey... Boot S| 1744| Pope, Alex. c.. 0. secs e ography. 
1816] 1855|Bronté, Charlotte... 21. Biostaphy. || 1592| 1644|Quaries, Francis... Poet, ota 
4806] 186¢1|\Brownt ceed ....|Fiction. 1552) 1618 Quae. Francis........ Poet. kh 
1812] 1889/Bro ing, Elizabeth B. .|Poet. 1814 leigh, Sir Walter..... History. 
de) eee aee ition, “Hel elena Ie “ 
urke, Edmund.) 2.2... : 855|Rogers, Samuel......... 
1759] 1796|Burns. Robert.......... Essays. 1828] 188: , Samuel. ...... 4 
1612] 1680| Butler, Satiuel.<.¢7... | /Poet. 1819| 1900| Ruskin, otis... 
1788| 1824/Byron (Geo. Gordon) .. || Poet. 1771| 1832|Scott, Sir Walters)... 2. 
77| 1844|Campbell, Thomas. .....|Poet. 1564| 1616|Shakespeare, William. .. 
1795| 1881|Carlyle, Thomas........ Poet. 1793| 1829|Shelley, Perey Bysshe 
1328] 1400|Chaucet, Geoffrey... ... History. i733] 190|\Smith Adam... 
177] issalColeridse So Poet. 1771| 1845|Smith; Sidney 
1670| 1729|Gongreve, William... :.: een 1721| 1771|Smollett, Tobias 
464] 1924|/Gorelli, Marie.......... a 1774| 1843|Southey, Robert 
1731] 1800|Cowper, Williata’<.-.. Poet. 1552| 1599/Spenser, Edm 
09] 1882| Darwin, Charles. . * | Evoluti 1820| 1903|Spencer, Herbert 
1661] 1731|Defoe, Daniel... Fi tio: on. 1672] 1729|Steele, Richard... 
+ 1785| 1859|De Quincey, Thoma Eaaya. 1713] 1768|Sterne, Lawrence,...1.. 
ig13| 1870| Dickens, Charles. . pews 1850] 1894|Stevenson, Robert L.... 
1891 1700|Drvaem, Jonas Fiction. 799) ‘1874 |siriokland, Anes. (3 ens 
1819] 1880|Eliot, George... Poet. 1837 Wits Jona tS eae Fiction. — 
i ee Fielding Henry Fiction 1613 1393 Symonds Crone A WEY eee. 
ay, Johbn...... = 1667|Taylor, Jere.......---. ies 
1737| 1794|Gibbon, Edward... +... ee 1809] 1892 Pennyson, Ainea Ri ee er on 
Ha) ERS ge oY a) eae an Bion 
— ee : 1 A Mi oa b.2 gy Ge 
1716] 1771|Gray, Thomas. -.--.--. Poet. seat erin a ckoot a ae Poet Seu 
Hl cscs eee Ha ia aoe 
ae a : z sian Ee if 
HE ae Ae Paes, | He] Ha eee ate 
a a : Walton, Izaak.......... : 
teal 1os7|Yonson, Ben -----s20.- Dictionary... (4720), 1703 White, Giiberé: 2211202: frases 
1796| 1821|Keats, John’. - +... ... Drama, 1856| 1900|Wilde, Oscar pe pes |! 
1] HAIR bie In, | Ll] His ener, las eee 
ara 5 = herly, William Y 
1632 -----|Religion, 1324| 1384|Wyeklitte, mares 
Bios aoe => Philosophy. 1684 pcan LP ag ap : Retieiaas 
os FRENCH. ; ae ; 
(eth LT aDews eats eet Pe Subject. Born. | Died. N ei te 
Se oetg hr aaa Philosophy por Pe eS if 
alzac, Honore...... > au ieee 
1732| 1799 Dogumcnnais Po. -.5 Fiction. 1803| 1870 pertain se = a +s OHORS fa Sea 
1780| 1857|Beranger, Pierre... ...: Paces 4622| 1673|Moliere, Jean B...-.... Renan ‘ 
1707| 1788|Buffon, Geo. L.......-- Nat. Hi 1533| 1592|Montaigne, Mich...1.- Eaasnr ae 
1768| 1848| Chateaubriand, Fr sees story. 1623} 1662|Pascal, Blaise......- eee ede ‘ 
AiG) 204 Caateeapeians. Fr.-----lemeay, |b 1688 1553| Rabelais, Fr....2. 2.22. Cea a. 4 Nae 
1798] 1857|Comte, Auguste. . Ptileee ph 1639| 1699|Racine, Jean........-.- eae 
Oe cones ctor Balowdohy. |] 1829] 1903|Ronan, Braet <.0000<-/ Rion, 
‘ousin, Vi : 3 pUssedti kes. tee ae NE 
tree. 2er Cone: meer Metaphysics. |] 1737} 1814/Saint Pierre, 5 oe pete ye 
1840| 1897|Daudet, Alph. Nat, History. »» 1804) 1876/Sand, Geo. ++. Plotions a 
1596| 1650|Descartes, Rene - et on. i 1831] 1908|Sardou, Victorien....-.: Dr: Oe e 
1998| 1$alpiderot, Denis. -|Philosophy. 1626| 1696|Sevigne, Mme. de...... pero itn UY 
1803] 1870|Dumas,’Alex..-- 0-0 +-- Begetpcia. || 1766) 1s17|stael Mme. d.--00-°°-[etetion. 
euillet, Oct..........- ue, Eugene........ Bk: Shia 
1821| 1880|Flaubert, Gustave. ...-- Lip 1g28| 1803|Taine, H. A-...ssseecs Micon 
1621| 1695|Kontaine, Jean......... Fiction. 1797| 1877|Thiers, Louis... -: 1 oie an 
4337) 1410|Frotesart, Jee 2225 nistory 4805 | tone Tocquevite, 4 de!!:|History, 
d Ot, Frat... ..++4-> - 5| Verne, Jules...... .....|Fiction. d 
1802| 1885|Hugo, Victor........--- Fiction. 1431| 1484| Villon, Francois. .... 5 eet se 
_1668|_1747/Le ee eS 1694| 1778|Voltaire, Fr.........--- Essays 
Eforn./Died. ’ : 5 ae 
oe SA el |_ Subject. Born. Died. Name. Ss ~ 
1882| Auerbach, Berth....... qa eS ane Tear = TEMES : 
1812| 1882] Auerbach, ets hein.) [Pedagogy FLL eet bette de lee Fiction. vias 
1762| 1814|Fichte, J. G.... Philosophy} 3| 1900|Muller, Max....... Philosoph: vy? 
1749| 1832|Goethe, J. W-.......-.|Poet phy. 1729] 1850|Neander, J. A........-- Hist SOD Ev . 
1749] 1833|Goothé, 5. W..--------/Roet 18 eee Niebuhr, BG. ...s.2. | Etistory: * 
1786] 1859/Grimm, W. K.......+-- Philosophy. || 1804) ese Nictusohe ir. W.......|Philosophy. 
1770| 1831|Hegel, Geo. W......--- Ehilosonby, 1795| 1886)Ranke, Leop. von. . ** Histor: pay. On 
1797| 1856|Heine, Heinrich... :-.. .|Poet ophy. || 1763] 1825|Richter, J.P. F.....-.- rumors a 
1769| 1859| Humboldt, Alex. von... .|Travel 179| 1859/Ritter, Carl.....21....:|Geograph f 
ee sy. | A a Pa on 
€! tz, e Wwe ee ee . 9 ce ABBAS cm 2 09 Oe Sher ‘ 
1803} 1873) Liebig, A eaten Pailosophy. || 1739 180s |Sehiller, Friedrich 2... Boe os 
AS] aie mee ee | A eens ee 
Born. Died . > 
1805| 1875 SS ae peng 5 een (tee Nome. Subject 
nderse! ns Chi arama’ : 
4587| 1637 faba Nap a a (esa 1809] 1876|Muller, F. P .|Poet. Dram. 
1684| 1754|Holberg, Ludwig. ..- ++: lenstory, 1480] 1554!Pedersen, Chr... . | Relig. 
1789| 1862|Ingemann, B.S whe sol riot. Poot 1791| 1862|Petersen, Niels. History. 
1634| 1703|Kingo, Thos. Baer Sgt 1756] 1821|Pram, Chr. H... ..|Tales, Poet, ~ 
1783 1857!Molbech, Chr. aga er Fist. Crit. 1751| 1833|Treschow, Niels.....-.- Philosophy. F 


_ European Authors; 
_ Born.) Died. Name.” 
1803 Alfieri, Vittorio. 
: Ariosto, Ludovic 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 
|Cellini, Benvenuto 


1|/Dante, Alighieri........ Poet. 
De Amicis, Edmundo. . .|Fiction. 


Bom, Died, 


1684) 1754 Holbere, Ludvig... 
Wergeland, Henril 
Welhaven, J. 8S. C 

WADE IN EE. oi kee eben 
Munch, PsA... 5. 686s 
aes. cit DU stuart co 


Name. Subject. 


Drama, Hist. 
Poet, Drama. 


1332) 1407|Ayala, Pedr. L. de...... 
1198] 1268|Berceo, Gonz. .-....... 

1600] 1681}Calderon, Pedro 

1524 ee Camoens, Luiz et’ gese) ie 


1795|Bellman, Karl M....... hoes 
1868/Beskow, Bernh. von. 
1865|Bremer, Fred’ka. . é 
1844|/Dahlgren, Karl J....... 

8! 1763! Dalin, Olaf 


PEN NAME. REAL NAMB. 


; ‘Aacler, 1g a Clark, Charles Heber. 
ot: hah 21) La Ces x Smith, Charles H 
2 ../Osman, Thomas EB. 


Breitmann, Hah 

Carroll, Lewis 
Carter, Nick. ../Coryell, J. Russell. 

ome .|Hume, Fergus. 

BGS Arnie kys & Mackay, Eva Mary. 
Graddidck “Ons Egbert oe Mary N. 
Crinkle, N Wheeler, Andrew C. 

Poire, Emmanuel. 
Sims, George R. 
ey eR Dunne, Finley Peter. 

Bee TINEOOW hte a kate cat «cha Bridges, Robert. 

S SEONGNS, LUO siete. ns 55s Hungerford, Mrs. 

_ Eliot, George. .......... Evans, Marian, 

. ..|Currie, Lady. 
Jarrold, Ernest. 


_ Forrester, Frank. 
“Pra Elbertus”. 


Eanes Anatole. . 


i; -|Thibault, Jacques Anatole 
AY “Gat 


OR ACen Townsend, George Alfred. 


Maxim. che ‘ Maximovitch 
, Mme. Sara ae al McFall, Mrs. 


een, Anna. Ce tiga ..|Rohlifs, Mrs. Charles, 
reenwood, Grace. . . Lippincott, Sara Jane. 
yroville, Henri... +... Durand, Mme. 
PERM tds sata Wit 0 8,80 wi Jackson, Helon Hunt. 
-|Robertson, James Logie. 
Dodge, Mary Abigail. 
.|Bonnet, Geraldine. _. 
"Ferhune, Mrs. Mary V. 
Forbes-Robertson, Frances 
Craigie, Me. Peatl. 


Hallburton, meh 


4 ee Mario: 


Harrod) France: 


A A. 
.|Riley, James Whitcomb. 


| Twain, M 


1564 1642 Galileo, Galilel, - 
1469| 1527|Machiavelli, Nic. . 


1304 


. NORWEGIAN. 
— Died. 


1907|Bugge, Sophus......... BC 


er 


1384| Petrarch, Francesco. 


Name. 


1906|Ibsen, Henrik...... Garey 


1910/Bjornson, B. 
1908/Lie, Jonas... 


1906] Kielland, A. L. 


1896|Aasen, Ivar... 


1597| Herrera, a RANG Se het 


1360|Hita, 
1828 Moratin, L. 


1648|/Tellez, Gabriel 


1536) Vega, ‘Garcil. 
1635] Vega, Lope 
1557| Vicente, 
1798) Yriarte, Juan 


GG att sca 
il (Portuguese) eben 


verbs. 


I8 03 
1799] 1837 eet Ee Kai 


PY AG sKi. jo" Poot 


1688] 1772|Swedenborg, Bmman’l. . | 
1782] 1846/Tegner, Esaias......... Poet 
1754' 1808!Thorild, Thos.....2.... 


SOME LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 


PEN NAME. 
i 
“Josialy Allen’s Wife”’..,. . 


Kerr, Orpheus C.. 

Kirke, Edmund 
Lee, Vernon... 
Leslie, Amy.. 


Lothrop, Amy. 
Loti, Pierre 
Lyall, Edna. 
Maclaren, Ian 
Macleod, Fiona. 


Mie Joa a bait Net 2 


ulock, M 


...| Gilmore, James R. 


Paget, Violet. 
Brown, Lillie West. 


Wilde, Mrs. Miriam F. F. * 


Sikes, Mrs. W. Wirt. 
Warner, Anna Bartlett. 
Viaud, L. M. Julien. - 
Payly, Ada Ellen. 


i am 
Harrison, Mrs. William. 
Inglis, James. 

John, "Henriette Eugenie. 
Mitchell, Donald G. 
Lytton, Earl of. 

Miller, Rng ay Heine. 


Wilson, John. 


Adams, Rev. MO ied 


Partington, Mrs. .3...... 
Porking, Bildeins acho tis 
Pheenix, John........... 
“Porte Crayon"’......... 


ELOUD) WRMOLS «die tere N 


Rives, Ak Olive 
Sharp, Luke +0 0s slsis sige 
Sylva, Carmen..... eras 


Thanet, Bahk 


e de la, 
Suullsber- Be Ben amin P, 
Landon, Melville D. 
Derby, George H. 
Strother, David H. 
fahony, Francis 8. 
Lewis, 


Booth, Mrs. E.M.J. von | 


Troubetskoi, Princess. 
Cronwright, ao 8. C. 
Barr, Robert. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Rou- 


.| French, Alice 
: | Clemens, acd L. 
-| Browne, C 


has. 


SHAKESPEARIAN TABLE. 


: INTSCHCt. Steele demettne 

" QCUOODB ATA asic clic cis00 mmdore 
Prospero, wevi reer. F 
PVOMEO. - of. es tv este? 
Petruchio.... 


Helen CAs Well”). : then 
Isabel bed we 4 
Detancna: we 


eee 


Vere eebee 


18}} Volumni: 


Widla. ote cused 
Julia ¢ ee Gentlemen”)... 
oe os Sie nee 
Katherine (ins Stine’ Shi 

atherine (in‘ ts ‘ew 
Miranda (‘‘Tempest’’). 
Perditai eae es tae Cot) 
Rendita, eas sceeeeeoues| 


eee 


eae 


x 


‘ % Lf ugh wee ee ee 
: OR es oS Ka a EET PORE Diraee 
, rays Short Dictionary of Biography. Ee 
Find Sr Re AT —-—- : : is See eal 
= 7 SHORT DICTIONARY OF AM ERICAN BIOGCRAPHY. | i 
c -Born.;Died. : Name. Occupation. |/Born.) Died. Name. Occupation. — ws 
1807) 1873|Agassiz, L. i. R........|Scientist. 1757| 1804|Hamilton, Alexande' Statesman ats 
1763] 1848 ‘Astor, John Jacob. .....|Merchant. 1737| j5oalHancock, John. .-....|Signer. | 
1810} 1891)Barnum, ois Showman. 1838] 1905|Hay, John........ . Statesman. 
1813| 1887|Beecher, Henry .|Preacher. 1832] 1881|/Hayes, I. I..... aN ob ties Explorer. | 
1775| 1863|Beecher, Lyman. . .|Preacher. 1736] 1799|Henry, Patrick......... Statesman. © 
1800) 1872|Bennett, James Gordon. | Newspaper. 1812] 1886)/Hoe, R. M........ oo ese{IRVONtor-\ iy 
1841| 1918|Bennett, J. G., 2d...... Newspaper. 1819] 1867|Howe, Elias............ Inventor. 
1830} 1893/Blaine, James G......../Statesman. 1833} 1899\Ingersoll, Robert G..... Agnostic. 
1735) 1820|Boone, Daniel.......... Hunter. 1747} 1792\Jones, Paul..... ate iRignees Naval. — : 
1800} 1859)Brown, John........... Abolitionist. 1807| 1870|Lee, Robert E..........|Soldier, 
1756; 1836)Burr, Aaron..........-. Statesman. 1663|/ 1728|Mather, Cotton........ Preacher. — Rae 
1829] 1894/Childs, Geo. W......... Newspaper, 1734] 1806|Morris, Robert.. Financier. : 
1808} 1873/Chase, Salmon P....... Jurist. , 1791] 1872|Morse, 8. F. B. Inventor. «| 
1799 1859]Choate, Rufus......... Lawyer. 1795} 1869|/Peabody, Georg’ Philanthropist 
1832] 1917|/Choate, Joseph H...... Lawyer. 1644] 1718|Penn, William... Founder. 
1777| 1852)Clay, Henry.........-- Statesman. 1811} 1884|Phillips, Wendell Abolitionist. =~ 
1796| 1856|Clayton, John M.. ../Statesman, 1847| 1911)|Pulitzer, Joseph. . .}/Newspaper. an 
1845} 1917|Cody, William F.. Scout. 1718] 1790|Putnam, Israel........- Soldier. - “eg 
1829) 1888/Conkling, Roscoe Lawyer. 1733| 1833)Randolph, John........ Statesman. 
1791| 1883|Cooper, Peter. Philanthropist|} 1754| 1832|Red Jacket (Indian)... .|Chief. ies 
1786| 1836)Crockett, Davi Hunter. 1735] 1818]Revere, Paul........... Patriot. — 
1839} 1876)Custer, Geo. A . |Soldier. 1786] 1866|Scott, Winfield.....:...|Soldier, 
1819} 1897|Dana, Chas. A.. ..| Newspaper. 1820] 1891|/Sherman, William T....|Soldier. — J 
1808| 1889] Davis, Jefferson......-- Confederate. 1823| 1960|Sherman, John......... Statesman. <. 
1779| 1820|Decatur, Stephen......- Naval. 1797| 1874|Smith, Gerrit.........- Abolitionist. 
1838] 1917|Dewey, George......--- Admiral. 1580} 1631/Smith, Capt. John... Adventurer, 
1817| 1895) Douglass, Fred. (colored) | Freedman. 1816] 1902|Stanton, Elizabeth C Suffrage. 9°, 
1804! 1897|Dow, Neal.........---- Prohibitionist.|| 1812] 1883|Stephens, Alex...... Statesman. = 
1820! 1887|Bads, James B.......-- Bridge builder|} 1803) 1876|Stewart, Alexander T....|Merchant. id 
1604| 1690/Eliot, John. .......-..- Missionary. 1779] 1845|Story, Joseph..... ..|Jurist. A re 
1803) 1889'Fricsson, John........- Inventor. 1859| 1918|Sullivan, John L........|Pugilist. 
18\5, i901|Evarts, William M..... Statesman. 1832] 1902|Talmage, T.. de Witt... .|Preacher. 
1801| 1870|Farragut, David G. . |Admiral. 1768| 1813|Tecumseh (Indian). ....|Chief. 3 
3 1819| 1892/Field, Cyrus W “lAtlantie Cable|} 1814] 1886|Tilden, Samuel J..... ..|Statesman, — 
1813] 1890|Fremont, John C .|Explorer. 1740] 1809|Trumbull, Jonathan....|Soldier. 
1765| 1815|Fulton, Robert. . . Inventor. 1823] 1878|Tweed, William M...... Politician. 
1805| 1879|Garrison, W. Lloy . . |Abolitionist, 1794| 1877\Vanderbilt, Cornelius. ..|Railways. 12 
1750| 1831|Girard, Stephen....-... Merchant. 1782| 1852|Webster, Daniel.......- Statesman, 
1836] 1892)Gould, Jay.......-.-+--+ Railways. 1765| 1825) Whitney, Fli....... .|Inventor. ~ 
1810] 1888}Gray, Asa. ......-5-+-- Botanist. 1839] 1898|Willard, Frances E ..|Prohibitionist. | 
1811! 1872\Greeley, Horace......-- Newspaper. 18011 1877! Young, Brigham.......- Mormon. 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. ee. 
AMERICAN. Bane 


B’n .|D'd. B’n .|D'd. Name. : Name 
1779|1843' Allston, Wash. 1828]1901|Hart, Jas. M. 1778|1860|Peale, Remb. 
1814|1893/Beard, Jas. H 1824|1879/Hunt, Wm. M. 1805|1873|Powers, Hiram 
1828|1902|Bierstadt, 1816|1906|Huntington, Dan 1850|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
1833)1905|Bo 1801/1846|Inman, Henry 1829|1904|Rogers, John 
1827|1892|Bradford, Wm. 1825|1894/Inness, Geo. 1848|1907|Saint-Gaudens, Aug. 
1814|1889|Brown, Geo. L. 1824|1906|Johnson, Eastman 1817|1881|Staigg, Rich, M. ale 
1808]1889|Chapman, J. G. 1818]1872|Kensett, J. F- 1819|1895|Story, Wm. W. he 
1826|1900|Church, F. E. 1816|1868|Leutze, E. _ ||/1756|1828)/Stuart, Gilbert : hd 
1801/1848|Cole, Thos. 1777|1807|Malbone, Ed. G. 1783|1872|Sully, Thos. 4 4 
1737|1815|Copley, John 1813]1884|Matteson, 1756|1843/Trumbull, John 4 tk? 
1814]1857|Crawford, Thos. 1776|1852|Vanderlyn, John * 
1812/1868|Elliott, Chas. L. lihu 
1846|1917|Ezekiel, Sir Moses 1830|1910]/Ward, J. Q. A. 
1808/1884|Freeman, Jas. 1829|1901|Moran, Edw. 1803]1889| Weir, Rob. W. 4 
1823|1880|Gifford, 5. R. 1811]1885|Page, Wm. 1738]1820}West, Benj. € ath. 
1825|1857|Glass, Jas. W- 1741|1826|Peale, Chas. W. 1835|1903| Whistler, J. A. M. he 
1805!1852'Greenough, Horatio 1825'1855'Woodville, R.C. « 
Cos te i  _ ENGLISH, oe ; 
B'n.|D'd. Name. + B’N.|D'd. Name. B'n.,D'd. Name. 4 
1833|1893|Burne-Jones, Edw. 1679|1764|Hogarth, Wm. | 1723|1792|Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1776|1837|Constable, John 1802|1873| Landseer, Edwin 1734|1802]Romney, Geo. ee 

7 1793]1865|Eastlake, Chas. 1830|1896|Leighton, Fred. 1828]1882] Rossetti, D. G. 
1755|1826|Flaxman, John 1811|1870|Maclise, Daniel 1775|1851|/Turner, J. M. U. ~ 
1825]1899|Foster, Birket 1829]1896] Millais, J. B. 1817/1904) Watts, Geo. PF. 
1727|1788|Gainsborough, T-. 1839]1894|Pettie, John 1775|1856| Westmacott, Sir R. 
1791!1866)Gibson, John 1756'1823'Raeburn, Henry 178511841! Wilkie, David f 


FRENCH. 


a 


B’n.|D'd. Name. B’n.|D’d. Name. BnD'd., ' © Name. ' rh 
pe Ee ee a eee ee Se. aera ee nal Perici _—_— 
1834|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. * 1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 1815|1891|Meissonier, J. L. EB. 

1395 1875|Barge, A. L. 1807|1876] Diaz, N- Virgil 1814}1875|Millet, JF. ; 
1822]1899|Bonheur, Rosa, 1833|1883]Dore, Gustave 1594|1665|Poussin, Nicolas x 
1825|1905|Bouguereau, W. 1811|1889|Dupre, Jules 1758\1823|Prudhon, Pierre ‘| 
1845|1902|Constant, Benj. 1820]1876|Fromentin, Eugene 1840|1917|Rodin, Aug, , 
1796|1875|Corot, J. Cc 1824]1904|Gerome, J. L. 1812|1867|Rousseau, P. E. T. + ed 


B. C. 
1819|1877|Courbet, Gustave 1628|1715|Girardon, Fr. ]1795|1858|Scheffer, Ary 


Ae), 1741|1828|Houdon, J. A. 181011865|Troyon, Constant 
i748 beth nig wane fi 1798|1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 1789|1863|Vernet, Carlo 
1789]1856| David. P. J. 1848) 1884]Lepage, J. B. 1714|1739| Vernet, Claude J. 
1799'1863!Delacroix, Eugene 1600/1682!'Lorrain, Claude 1684'17211Watteau, Ant. 
GERMAN. 
B'n,,;D'd. Name. 'B’n .|D'd. Name. ’ B'n.|D'd. ) ee 


1805|1874|Kaulbach, Wilm. von ||1777/1857|Rauch, ©. D. 
1804]1861{Rietschel, Ernst 
Te oe oa peeked 1828|1899|Schreyer, Adolphe 


18h 1838 LONG: Bats 1 1802|1848|Schwanthaler, L. M. 
'73911869!Overbeck, John F- ! 


BIN. Did. a." Name. 
i | eee ee ee 7] . 
a 1474|Amadeo, G. A. 
- -1487}1531] Andrea del Sarto. 
_ 1475|1517|Bartolommeo, Fra. 
- 1481|1559|Benvenuto, Tisio G. 
1475 1564 Buonarottl (Michael 


Angelo). 
_ 4697/1768 ears Ant. 
- 1757}1822|Canova, Ant. 
pee 1609 jCarraci, Annibale 


36 1912)Alma-Tadema, L. 
$808 1691}Cuyp, Albert 
613]1689| Dow, Gerard 
1584|1666]Hals, Franz 
1460) 1531|Matsys, Quintin 


- 1809|1849|Chopin, Francis. .|Pol. 

. 52|1832|Clementi, Muzio./It. 
181 0}1884|Costa, Sir Mich, ./It. 

W 1677 1727'Croft, Wm 


ees es Eng. 
4 \ 
> 1823)1804)Atboni,-Marie...)it. 
1857|1921|Bispham, David. |Amer. 
ag he 1856|Bordogni, G..... It. 
Y, 96|Campanini, I... .|It. 
1878 21\Caruso, Enrico. . |It. 
185 1917|De Reszke, Hdw.|Pol. 
ty 1889 aeteere Karl... .|Ger. 
iy Tau 1869/G Ge Ra ee It. 
; xc 858 La ‘Blache, i It. 


q 
1824/1893/Hichberg, J 


1824/1893)Hichberg, J..... Ger. 
-:1716|1796|Giardiai, Fos... It. 
~°1831)1907|Joachim, Ger 
; $333 1875|Laub, Ferd... .. a 
1697|1764|Le Clair, J. M 
_ 1819/1890|Leonhard, Hub. . Bel. 
1790/1861) Lipinski Karl... |Pol. 
1781/1840/Paganini, Nic. It. 


 1831/1903]/Rappoldi, E 
1830!1898/Remenyi, Bdw.. 


1838 1891 Barrett, Lawr. 
cee 1923|\Bernhardt, ieee 


1798 1852]Booth, ene B. 
87)1918|}Castle, Vernon 


0} 1898 Tage ele Fanny 


1823 1918|Blisler, Effie (ist) 
1824|1879|Fechter, Charles 
1806'1872)Forrest, Edwin 


ty Md 


YTALIAN. _ . 
Name. 


B'N .(D'd. 4 
534|Correggio, A. A 
1616 1686|Dolci, Carlo 
1581}1641| Domenichino 
1449}1494| Domenico (Ghir) 
1400/1486|Fiesole, Minoda 
1477|1511/Giorgione 
1276/1336|Giotto (di Bordone) 
1240'1302'Giovanni (Cimabue) 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 


1632)1696)Meer Jan, ver 
1610/1685|Ostade, Adr. van _ 
1625/1654|Potter, Paul 
1608]1699|Rembrandt, Paul 
1577/1640! Rubens, Peter P- 


- Short ‘Disionary of Biomanh 


pee it Eee Cellini, Benvenuto 


Name. 


Dd. aK 
fetal: pede Pmporii ee kN 
1488/1537|Lombardi, Alf, 


iss 1520 Seams \Sanzlo) 
1575|1642/Reni, G 
1400}1481|Robbia, Tock della 
1615|1673|Salvator Rosa 
1512{1594/Tintoretto — 
1477/1576|Titian ~_ 
1528]1588] Veronese, Paul 
145211519!Vinei, Leonardo da 


1625)1681)Ruysdael, Jacob 
1610/1694)Teniers, David 
1599}1641)Vandyck, Anton 
1633|1707|Van de Velde, Wm. 
136611440!Van Eyck, Hubert & Jax 


1599 see Velasquez, Diego 


SPANISH. 
1786 1837 ‘Alvarez, Don Jose ltesaltese Fortuny, Mariano 
A ie 1667 Cano, Alonzo 1618)1682|Murillo, B. E. 
; MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
oe Did Name. ! Nat. ))B’N,|D'd. Name. Nat. 
1710|1778|Arne, Thos. A...|Eng. |}1797|1848|Donizetti, Gaet’o|It. 
1740/1802|Arnold, Sam’l. ..|Eng- |/1812|1883|Flotow, F. von. . |Ger. 
1767/1838 Attwood, Thos. ./Eng. |!1583/1625|Gibbons, Orlan. .|/Eng. 
» 1685)1750\Bach, Jo......... Ger. ||1714|1787\Gluck, Chris... .|Ger. 
1770/1827 Beothoven, IT. von|Ger. |/1818|1893}Gounod, Chas... |Fr. 
1802|1835|Bellini, Vine... .|It. 1701/1759|Graun, C. H. .. .|Ger. 
1803/1869 Berlioz, Hector. .|Fr. 1741/1813 Gretry, Andro... |Fr. 
1804)1885|Benedict, Sir J.. ers 1843]1907|Grieg, Edvard... |Nor. 
1808}1 Balfe, M. W. 1685|1759|Handel, G. F..../Sax. 
1816]1875/Bennett, Sir Wm. Bg. 1799/}1868 Halevy, B i) 2 ire al fk a 
1838 7|Bendl, 15 abe nh. 2|1809|Hay oseph. .}/Aus. 
ri 1838]189 1 1 1732|1809|Haydn, J mh. fA 
5 1839|1875/Bizet, Leo. ... 1791)1833|Herold, Louis. .-.|Fr. 
_ 1722|1795|Benda, Georg 1728]1804|Hiller, Joh...... Prus 
- 1842)1918/Boito, Arrigo.... 1832|1882)|Jaell, Alfred... .|Aus. 
_ 1710)1779|Boyce, Wm... 167311739 Keiser, Reinh.. . ae 
* 1740]1806|Boccherini. .- - . - 1832/1911|Lecocd, Chas... .|Fr. 
~ 1786)1855|Bishop, Sir H. eo ie: 1694|1746|}Leo, Leonardo... |It. 
, ices 1897|Brahms, Joh..../Ger. ||1811/1886 Liszt, Franz..... Hung 
1538|1623/Byrde, Wm..... 0 20}1677) Lock, Matt. .... ng. 
P 538}1 wm EB 1620}1 E 
1604 tong Curissimi, Giac. .;1t. 1633}1687|Lully, J. B...... t. 
— 1550}1600 Cavaliere, a we It. 1813]1887|Macfarren, G. A.|Eng. 
 1844/1891|Cellier, Alfred. 1792|1872|Mason, Lowell...|Amer. 


1809|1847|Mend’s'n-B’ . th’y|Ger. 
1797)1870| Mercadante, Sav.}It. 
1794|1864| Meyerbeer, Jac. .|Ger. 
1566]1651] Monteverde, C. {Et 
1563'1604' Morley, Thos} 


SINGERS. 


1820)1887)Lind, Jenny..... 
pean 1836|Malibran, M... 
1749}1833|Maria, Gertr. . \Ger. 
1810|1883|Mario, Cay... .. It. 
1836] 1889} Murska, Iima de.}It. 
1781|1861|Novello, Vince. Eng. 
1836] 1874 | age are yy Eu. Boot. 
1798)1865|Pasta, Guid..... 
1843|1919 Patti, iaten 


VIOLINISTS. 


5 Eng. 


En 
‘lBpen: 


1884]1908)Sarasate, P. M. ./Span 
1815]1894/Sivori, Brn...... t. 
1692|1770/Tartini, G...... t. 
1753|1824|Viotti, Jean... .. It. 
1820/1881 Vieuxtemps, H..|Bel 
1845]1908]Wilhelm}ji, A. D.|Ger 
1840}1884 Brassin, us...) Fr 
1809)1886|D’ Albert, Chas. .|Ger. 
1811/1850/Dulcken, Louis. . |Ger. 
1761/1812/Dussek, L...... Bo. 
nebo 1869|Gottschalk, L...|U. 8 


181 ag Poet. # Chane 
i 1917|Kendall, Wm. H. 
1793|1873|Macready, Wm. Chas, 


issy 1907|Mansfield, Richard 
1861|1923|Martinot, Sadie 


tiger 1833) 1882 


1598|1662|Zurbaran, Franc. 
B'n.|D'd. Name. Nat. 
1794/1870| Moschel&s,. Ign... /Ger. 
1756/1791|Mozart, Wolfg...)Ger. 
1819|1880|Offenbach, Jac...|Ger. 
1825) 1889;Ouseley, Sir F. A.|Eng. 
1514/1594] Palestrina, Giov . |It. 
1561|1594/Peri, Jacopo. ... .|It. 
1728}1800 Plocinnt, Nicola... |It. 
1757|1831)/Pleyel, 1. J.....- Aus. 
1658/1695|Pureell, Henry... /Eng 
1822/1882iRaff, J. d.. 2... Swiss 
1683|1764 Rameau, ED Apes, | one 
1767)1821 Romberg, Andr..|Fr. 
1792|1868/Rossini, Giaco.. . |It. 
1829|1894| Rubinstein, A. G../Russ 
1659|1725|Scarlatti, Aleso. .|It. 
1797}1828|Schubert, Franz.|Aus. 
1810/1856/Schumann, Rob’t/Sax. 
1585]1672|Schutz, Heinr. . .|Ger. 
1778] 1851|Spontini, Gasp.. 
1784|1859|Spohr, Ludwig... ‘|Ger. 
1804|1849|Strauss, Joh..... Aus 
1842/1900/Sullivan, = Arth Eng. 
1523|1585/Tallis, Thos. .... ng. 
$40)/1893 TBehaikowsky.P. T)Rus. 
1500/1560)Tye, Chris...... Eng. 
1813]1901|Verdi, Giusep. . : |It. 
1813'1883'Wagner, Rich... (Ger. 
Phillips, Adel....)Eng. 
1818|1900|Reeves, Sims. . cleo 
1810]1890|/Ronconi, G..... 
1795|1854|Rubini, Giov. . aha 


1$54/Sontag, ee ee -|Ger. } 
1800|1876|Tamburini, A It. 
1807|1886|Tichatscheck, J..|Ger. 
1753|1833iTodi, Luisa... .. Port. 
-]}1813]1869)Haberbier, EB... .)Ger. ; 
1814/1889] Henselt, Ado Be Bay. 
1806|1888|Herz, Henry... .|Aus. 
1788/1837)Hummel, J...... Ger, 
1784/1849] Kalkbrenn » F..|Ger, | 
1713}1780| Krebs, Joh...... Sax. 
1799|1862/Mayer, Chas.... See 
1838}1898 nas, See} Baas 
1784/ 183) Ok eG) Herd. Sac. it 


’n.{D'd. Name. 
ae 1918 EUs, Pees ie 
1847|1920/O' Neil a 
1871 1934 Opp, nite 
1821/1858 Rachel, Mile. 
1860/1916)/Rehan, Ada ‘ 
1836|1903]Robson, Stuart 
1861]1922/Russell, Lillian 
$438 1831|Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
853]1917|Tree, Sir Beerbohm. 
ise 1923) Wainwright, Marie 
1819/1888|Wallack, Lester. 
1838|1922|/Ward, Genevieve 
1841}1919 Wea dhestig Chas. 


? Salt ut Take Se Utah 


nglin, Margaret. 
“Artuchie, Maclyn 
Arthur, Julia. 
.-|England.. 
...|Philadelphia. - 222.22: 
rare Minor or sUra. ste otis bee Sas seas as o'8w 35% 
Bates, Blanche....... 
saeco Teeoet SAB SRE 


ernar 

Bingham, ree AEE 
Blauvelt, Lillian Evans|Brooklyn............- 
Vienna, Austria 


Cameron, Beattice....|Troy, N. ¥.....----- 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick|Lond 
Cc Mrs. Leslie: .. . 


seecjeee | DOTHN...-. +--+ ------ 


Aye oe a > [PFABUG. ood eee eens 
D'Arville, Camille. 


< Ronen? ptons’re, Eng.. 


Sta iB eS 


‘STAGE FAVORITES. 


1872 
1852 


:*|Warsaw, Poland.....- “185 


Eltinge, Julian....... 
Evesson, Isabel:.....-- 
Fairbanks, saariinaee Od 


Farrar, Geraldine..... 
Faversham, William. . | Lond 


Ikins, Gra 
Fischer, tAllce. Be Pee 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
oy Edie SirJ. 


oumania 
Logansport, Ind.....- 
England 


\Stone, Fred Andrew. ..| Den 


Birthplace. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


NAME. 
Hitchcock, Sata 


Hofmann, Josef.. Casimir, Craco 
Holland, Joseph. ‘| New York..... 
Hopper, De Wolf New York 


Hopper Edna Wallace| San Francisco... 
re ¢ 


oudini, aTY wows Appleton, Wis 

Illington, Macehoe .| Bloomington, Ill 
Irving, Isabel........ Bridgeport, eit 
Irwin, May.......--- Whitby, Ont.. 
Janis, Bisie. .. Ss... 52 Delaware, O 
Jeffreys, Ellis......... Ireland 
Jerome, Jerome K....} Walsall, eee Piste, 
Jorn, Carl... ..---+++ .| Riga, Russia...:..... 
Kalich, Bertha. ...... Lemberg, Galicia? Seyi 
Keane, Doris......... Michigan .. 2.25. 5. 
Kendal, Mrs. W.H... po pcome airs Eng. 
Kidder, Kathryn..... oe Laiavelepraneeite a 
Kreisler, yy U.P ey Vienna. s 20+ cere 

| Kubelik, Jan......... Michie: Bohemia! 

jj Labia, Maria......... tale) | 24. nee 
Lackaye, Wilton...... Tadarel County, Va...) 
Langtry, Lily........ St. Saviour’s, Eng... .! 
Lauder, Harry........ Portobello, Scotland. . 
Levey, Ethel. ........ S: isco...... 
Lipman, Clara......s J 
Lioyd, Violet... ......« 
Loftus, Cissie....%... 
Lohr, Marie.....- 2 


Lotta (Crabtree) 


Mantell, Robert B.:..|/ 
Merlowe, Julia. ..| Caldbeck, 
Martin, Riccardo. Lares Hopkinsville, ay Sie 


May, 

Mayo, Margaret...-.. 
McCormack, John... 
MeDonald, Christie. . 
McIntyre, Frank 
McLean, R. D 
McRae, Bruce.......- tr di 
Melba, Nellie.....-..- 
Millard, Evelyn...... 
Miller, Hepry......-- Lo. 
Millward, Jessie. ..... 
Morris, re, 
Nazimova, Alla...... 
Neilson-Terry, Phyllis. 
Nethersole, Olga.....- Lo 
Nielson, Alice. .....-- endo 
Norworth, Jack.,..., 
Olcott, Chauncey..... 
O'Neill, Nance... .-..- 
Paderewski, Ee Poland 
Paimer, Minnie. . ' 
Paviowa, Anna, 
Phillips, Frank. 
Power, Tyrone. 
Powers, James T 
Prince, Adelaide 
Rankin, Phy 


Ring, Blanche. 
Roberts, Florence 


Robson, May.....---- 

Rockwell, Wiorence. 

Rorke, ltd fe iaers se 

Rorke, Mary...-.-.-- A apetaeioiets 

Russell, Annie...-...- iverpool..-..00-0+- |. 
Sanderson, Julia...... Sprineneld, Mass..... 

Scheff, Fritzi........- Vienne sos «helene = 
chumann-Heink, E... Lisbett Austria....-.- 

Scott, Cyril. ....--. si Ireland... esis Wa shee 

Scotti, Antonio....... a ed Hardee cette tay 

Sembrich, Marcella. Lemberg, Austria....- 
Shannon, Effie.....-.. Cambridge, Mass....- 
Shattuck, Truly..-.... San Miguel, Cal..-.-. 
Shaw, Mary......--+- Wolfboro, Ni eae 

Skinner, Otis...-...-- Cambridge, Mass...-- 

Slezak, Lett oe. « Schonberg, Austria. . . 
Sothern, Edward H...| New Orleans......-.- 1 

Sousa, John Philip. ...| Washington, D. a iy fs 

Spong, ee Po: PRE Australia, 

Stahl, Rose.....-.+-- Montreal 

Stantalaweel, CGonstant.| Moscow: ... -. 

Starr, Franees.....+-. neon 


Stevenson, Charles A.. pues 


‘Summerville, Amelia. 


Taliaferro, Edith... .. Aaa ose ale 
Taliaferro, Mabel. - New York........+++ 
Tanguay, Eva..-..--- Mableton, Canada... 
jae aur Somes “jew Xe Vorks 4a oe 
mapes TIS ot ats jp deODOOM sora sie este e eis is 
‘ Spempleton, Fay yao F. Little. Rock. ATK). 5 «3. 


Stage Favorites; 


NAME. Born 

Terriss, Ellaline....... Falkland Islands....,.| 1872 
Terry, Ellen (Alice) ..|Coventry, England. .. 1848 
‘Tetrazzini, Luisa. ....|Florence......+-. o-.4) 1874 
Teyte, Maggie....... .|Wolverhampton, Eng.} 1891 

Bi. Thursby, Emma......|Brooklyn.....-+-.++ 1857 
.» Tilley, Vesta... « ....|/Worcester, England...| 1864 
Tyler, Odette. ......+ Savanah, sic. enisse 1869 
Tynan, Brandon...... MDW. «12 /feipteue 3 1879 

7 Vanbrugh, Irene...... Exeter, England. . 1872 


..|/Exeter, England 


‘Victoria, Vesta. Leeds, England. 1873 
_ Walker, Charlott .|Galveston..... .| 1878 
Ward, Fannie.........'St. Louis. ........... 


3 


Wh : 
Md “There are said to’ be 3,424 spoken languages or 
. ba dialects in the world, distributed as follows: America, 
1,624; Asia, 937; Europe, 587; Africa, 276. 

‘The English language is spoken by more than 

150,000,000 of people. nee ~~ cate ; 
Keates more than ; A ro) ople. 
_ German by more than 120,000,000 of peop 


14 Brench Oe Ket ae cet 60,000,000 °° 
rte Spanish “e “ “4 000,000 ie “ 
Italian aru 2 ** 40,000,000 ‘ 
Portuguese “  “* «* 30,000,000 “ 
“oe Although the war has added some few words to 
: b] , the English language, the number is less than 
10,000. The English language contains approxi- 
mately 700,000 words. Of this total nearly one-half 
_ consists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
of text-books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 
erms. ; 
' _ Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. On the_basis 
of the Lord's Prayer, George Hickes calculated that 
nine-tenths of our words were of Saxon origin. 
-_ $haron Turner’s estimate was that the Norman 
‘were to the Saxon as 4 to 6. Trench computed 
460 per cent. Saxon; 30 per cent. Latin, including 
' those received through French; 5 per cent. Greek, 
and 5 per cent, other sources. Prof. W. W. Skeat 
in the recently published fourth edition of his 
Dictionary, which contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 
m ne aera and English, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207;.Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 
rench from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45; French from Scandi- 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85; French 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
y (3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
- tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 
- 828; French from Italian, 162. 


ay 
rc 
c 


ay 
es 
se 


+ 
al 


Ae § 
‘My . 
\ 


re vd There is no authentic record of the origin of the 


; office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King's 
Poet, in the reign of Henry ILI. (1216-1272), and 
4 he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1828-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
: f wine. In the reign of Hdward IV. (1461-1483) 

Yonn Kay held the post. Under Henry VII. (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII. (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


wr 
‘ u 
. 


& 


. Laureates; Addresses; Languages. . 


STAGE FAVORITES. tee) 


POETS-LAUREATE OF ENCLAND. 


ta. 


Birthplace. 


NAME. | 30rn 
Warde, Frederick...../Warrington, England.,! 1851 , 
Ware, Helen.....- ...]San Francisco........| 1877 ~ ; 
Warfield, David...... San Francisco........| 1866 ¢ 
Waring, Herbert...... London... .. 1857 : 
Warner, Henry Byron.|London. . . | 1876 
Weber, Joseph.... New York 1867 f 
Wheatley, Walter Joplin, Mo. 1885 
Williams, Fritz. . Boston... . 1865 . 
Wilson, Francis. . Philadelphia. «| 1854 
Wise, Thomas A. Feversham, England..| 1865 
Wright, Huntley....../London...........-. 369 
Yohe, May......,+...-|Pennsylvania.......:| 1869 
Ysaye, Eugene....... Liege, Belgium....... 


THE PRINCIPAL LANCUACES OF THE WORLD. 


Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, French | 
or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lithuanian, 1. ~ 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, yee. Persian and { 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tatar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, $02; Hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. 

Total, 19,160. ‘ 

As regards the number of words in the principal 
other languages no estimate of any practical value 
has been made in recent years, but existing diction- 
aries show the following facts: 

* The vocabulary of the New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language aggregates approximutel 
450,000 words. If the dead words of our speec 
be added, the total, as shown by the Oxford His- 
torical Dictionary, would reach 700,000 words for 
the English tongue, living and dead. ~\ 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konyersations-Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names. 

Grimm's Dictionary of the German Language 
contains approximatély 150,000 words; Littre’s 
Dictionary of the French Language, 210,000 words; 
Dahl's Dictionary of the Russian Language, 140,000 
words, Carlos de Ochoa’s Dictionary of the Spanish 
Language, 120,000 words;-Petrocchi’s Dictionary of 
the Italian Language, 140,000 words. 

This table was prepared by Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, \ 
Managing Editor of the Standard Dictionary, — 

Esperanto, an “international language” was 
invented in the last century by a Russian, Dr. 
L. L. Zamenhoff of Warsaw, Poland. The first 
book in Esperanto was published in- 1887. . 

Ro, a so-called ‘‘universal language,” was in- 
hg & — eeasnaae re wens of Rares ary 

0. e first publication, an eight-page outline, f 
was issued in 1906. ; F : 


é 


/ 

1619, and_after him, Ben Jonson (1574-1637). Sir 
William Davenant was appointed in 1638. John 
Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at | 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of appoint- 
Ment, when known, have been: Thomas Shadwell 
1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 1715: 
the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, 
1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal of 
Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the refusal 

of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 
Wordeworthe 1843 alfred ‘Touavoon seh; ates 

wo : re ennyson, ; 

Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913. a 


An Emperor is to be addressed, in a letter, as 
“Sire, or “Your Imperial Majesty." 
‘ A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
, as ‘'Sire’’ (or “Madam"’), or ‘Your Majesty.” The 
envelope is to be addressed, ‘The King's (or Queen's) 
ost Excellent Majesty." : 
Princes and Princesses, and other persons of royal 
blood, are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal High- 
a ."" Here, as in the cases above, a letter may 
" begin ‘‘May it please,’ following with the words 
- “Your Majesty’ or ‘Your Royal Highness.” ‘May 


it please goes well at the start of any letter. 
Duke or Marquis is ‘My Lord Duke” (or 
“Marquis"), a Duke is ‘His (or Your). Grace.” A 


we 


Marauis is also “My Lord,”’ or “Your Lordship.” 


| 


FORM OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS OF RANK. 


ight Hono: 
A Baronet or a Knight is “Sir.” 
ives of any peer may be addressed as ‘‘Madam,” 
att the further alternates of eyour Ladyship,’’ 
or “Your Grace,’’ if she is of high rank. Women of 
FE re arene tthse Se Sea 
* Hono .”’ accordin ca 
The wife of an Earl is a Countess. th per 
A Cardinal is “Your (or His) Eminence.” An . 
Archbishop is ‘My Lord" or “Te Grace.” A Bishop 
An Lbihaaar ee egy tee 
our Excellency.’ j 
Plenipotentiary is “Sir.” By iit 


able." 


} 


. 


UE, iahacee : HFAemorable Dates. , ek 
Nore—Consult also the various other collections of dates, such as Battles of 
Battles of the Civil War, Marine Disasters, Chief Political Reshaslaabiene: ‘Tables it pte haste oss 


< 


B.C, ’ ‘ 
_ 4731-4454 ge CE Dynasty in Egypt; pyramids 


of Giza 5 
Pape ne DOE Reign of Hammurabi, founded old 
2000-1580 ie i 


Babylonian Empire. 
Reign of Shepherd Kings in 
1700 (about) Israelites descend into Egypt. 
1580-1250 (about) Egypt in height of splendor. 
1453 First Olympic games. 
1350 (?) Death of K Tutankhamen of Egypt. 
1300 (about) Exodus of the Israelites. 
1193-83 (?) Trojan war; fall of Troy. 
1100-850 Tyre at Long Ap of its greatness. 
1047-17 David King in Jerusalem. 
1017-978 Solomon King; building of Temple in 
Jerusalem. 
850 Carthage founded. 
‘776 Olympic Era began. 
753 Rome founded. 
721 feng of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


701 Siege of Jerusalem by Sennecherib. 

667 Byzantium founded. 

608 Fall of Nineveh; conquest of Assyria. 

587 Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre. 

562-52 (?) Buddha born. 

551 Confucius bern. : 

538 Fall of Babylon; conquered by Cyrus. 

‘537 Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus. 

525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses; end of inde- 


pendence. 
510 Expulsion of Tarquin from Rome. 
490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
480 Xerxes defeated Greeks at Thermopylae. 
431-04 Peloponnesian War. 
401 Cyrus Killed by Artaxerxes at Cunaxa. 
399 Execution of Socrates. 
390 Rome taken by the Gauls. 
356 Temple of Diana at Ephesus burned. 
336-23 Reign and conquests of Alexander the 


Great. 
284 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B. C. 
and 640 A. D. 


264-41 First Punic War. 
218 a tag crosses Alps; 
ar. 

201. eee dictates peace to Carthage. 

149 Third Punic War ins. 

146 Carthage destroyed by Romans. 

60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 

and Crassus. 
58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 
41 Assassination of Julius Caesar. 


Battle of Actium; defeat of Antony. 
27 Octavian as Augustus becomes first Roman 


Emperor. 
4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


beginning second Punic 


439 Saracens deteated at Tours by Charles Martel. 
~756 in Spain founded. 
786-809 Haroun-al-Rashed; Eastern Caliphate at 


‘crowned at Rome. 

1000 Lei discovered 
America. 

4001 First Mohammedan invasion of India. 

od 1066 aioe of Hastings; Norman conquest of 


ain. 
1096-99 The first of 
: af Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem. 


emorable Dates. 


the Crusades (Godfrey of} 


Authors, etc. 


1147-49 The second Crusade (Conrad Ill, Louis 
VII, leaders). : ; A 


1172 Ireland conquered by Henry II. Ty 


1187 Saladin recaptures Jerusalem. , 
1189-92 The third Crusade (Frederick Barbarossa, 
Philip II, Richard Coeur de Lion, leaders; 


Acre captured. 
Crusade (Count Baldwin of 


1202-4 The fourth 
Flanders). : ® 
founder of Mogul Empire, 
begins his rule; conquers China, 1215; Cen- 


(St. 


Louis). ee. 
1258 Assembly of Knights and Burgesses of Eng- - 
land (the ‘‘Mad Parliament’). eo 
1259-92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan. | 
1265 First representative Parliament in England. 
1270 St. Louis dies in Tunis, on the last Crusade. 
1271-95 Marco Polo’s travels in Far East. = 
2 Origin of Swiss Confederation: — oe ae 
First regular English Parliament; it became a — 
legislative power in 1308. ea 
Beginning of One Hundred Years’, War. ip eae 
Outbreak of the “Black Death” disease in — 
Europe. aU 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion, England. 2 
Battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25. fig 
Joan of Arc was burned, May 30, in 
Constantinople taken by the Turks. 
The Wars of the Roses began. : 
The Bible was first printed at Mentz. F 
Caxton set up his printing press. Nabe 
Bartholomew Dias rounds Cape of Good Hope. 
Christopher Columbus discovers America, Oct. 


he's 


France. 
; ee 


12. 
7 Cabot discovers east coast of Canada, June 24. — 
Vasco da Gama reaches India by sea. Tt 
se fear burned as heretic, at Florence, — 
taly. . 

Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 
The Reformation began in 

cution of Protestants commenced in France: 
1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. tha 
1531-35 Pizarro conquers Peru. ry 
1534 Cartier ascended St. Lawrence River. i 
Act of Supremacy makes the King head of t) 

Church of England. 0 
1535 First English Bible printed. 
Peaers Monasteries closed in England. x 


eS 
+ 


Revolt of the Netherlands began. ps 
St. Augustine, Fla., settled. j fe. 
St. Bartholomew massacre, France, Aug. 24. 
Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb: 8. 
Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29. _ + 
Edict of Nantes, giving ‘toleration to Hugue- 
nots, signed April 13. ut 
Union of England and Scotland, 12 Ra 
Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13. i 
Hudson River first explored, Sept. \ 
Champlain entered Lake Ontario. 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany began. ; 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. rhe 
Beginning of England's national debt. 
farthquake in Sicily, 60,000 killed, Sept. 
Founding of the Bank of England. 
Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 
Founding of St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Gibraltar taken by the 
Battle of Blenheim, Aug. 13. 
Union of England and Scotland. 
Peace of Utrecht, April 11. 
1714 Accession of House of Hanover, A 
1715 First Jacobite rebellion in Great 
second in 1745. $ 
1717 ash es 10 to 20 ft. deep in New England, 
() 


. 20-24. 
1720 South Sea Bubble burst; financial panic. : 
1745 Battleof Fontenoy, April 30; siege and capture 
of. Louisburg by New Eng and Colonial 
1754-63 Se and i dian War in America 
ch and In . 
1755 Barthquake in Portugal, 50,000 killed at. 
i ee ath a tiom in Calcutta, 
1756 Blac ole suffocati > rf 
t+ enacted by Parliament, March 22. 
hae eae Conn, N} Ju. PB, 
Mad. and 8. 


1572 
1587 
1588 
1598 
1603 
1607 
1609 
1615 
1618 
1685 
1693 
1694 
1703 
1704 
1707 
1713 


ug. 1. ‘ 
Britain; the 


CG. told Stamp Act Congress at 
ipa 4 Gon ‘and issue a Declaration of Rights, 
Oct. 7. - 


English, July 24; 
as 


1770 Boston Massacre, March 
1772 First partition of Poland; ital 1793; dea 
1795. 
1773 Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec.\16. 
1774 First Contin nental Congress, Sept. 5-Oct. 26, 
Philadelphia. 
1775 Birst American Anti-Slavery Society founded 
’ by Quakers, April 14, Phila. 
— Battle of Lexingten, April 19: 
—— Second Continental Congress agrees on Articles 
ves of Confederation, May 20. 
— Mecklenburg, North Colne Declaration of 
Independence, May 2 N 
—_— Washington chosen head of American Army, 


Pe, e 15. 
—_— Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. ’ 
1776 Tom Paine publishes ‘‘Common Sense.” 
ame Declaration of Independence, July 4. 
Bs | ‘Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27. 
Battle of Harlem Hei eights, ae 16. 

 —— Nathan Hale enccuts Sept. 

- —— Washington crossed the Telasrats River, 
‘ Dec. 25-26, and defeated British at Trenton, 


N.-Je 
1777 Washington wins Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3. 
_— Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Fourth Con- 
AIA  tinental Congress, June 14. 
—— Battle of Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. 
-—— Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 17. 
— Articles of Confederation adopted by Congress, 


, Nov, 15. 
ATT Wyoming ‘Valley, Pa., massacre, by Indians 


L 


" ad a suly, 4. 
ur Cee Mass., I., Conn., N. Y., Va. and 
6. .G. sign ea Articles of Confederation, 
: maf N. GC., July 21; Ga., July 24; N. J., 
Nee ov 
; o— French fleet arrives in Narragansett Bay, 
av July 29. 


: —_ Franklin negotiates U. S. treaty with France, 


nizing American independence, Feb. 6. 
1779 Delaware soba Articles of Confederation, 
a 
— Capt. Cook ieilled in Hawaii, Feb. 14. 
" —— Gapture of Serapis by Paul Jones, Sept. 23. 
1779-80 fois Island Sound frozen over. 


5 


1780 Bank "of My ee ae chartered (first in U. S.), | 


“a _ March 
= ee “Major on captured, Sept. 23; hanged, Oct. 2. 
- 1781 Congress announces complete rati cation of 
“. Articles of Confederation, March 1. 
— Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown, Oct. 19. 
"- 1782 Preliminary peace articles between U. S: and 
"= Great Britain signed. at Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783. 
1783 Congress demobilizes American Army, Oct. 
18-Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, 
: Nov. "25; Washington delivers his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 4; 
resigns his army commission, Dec. 23, and 
ae retires to Mt. Vernon, 
i Harthauake in Calabria, VTkaly, 60,000 killed, 


4, 
A “1784 Congress ratifies peace treaty with Great 
a Britain, Jan. 14. 
Advertiser, 


— First daily paper in America, 
é issued at Phila. 
ett J Moat ob aoe operated his steamboat on Delaware 
\ “1786 shay 3 ; rebaltion in Massachusetts. 
1787 U. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
LY at delegates from the States at Phila., May 


14-Sept 
—_ bneea gt impeached; acquitted, 1795, 


AD! 
;o bTS8) First settlement in Australia, Jan. 26. 
1789 First Presidential election, February. 
hea Ge Uz. i 4 in effect in ratifying States, 


— First U. S. Congress meets, N. Y., April 6. 
— Washington inaugurated President, ril 30. 
i ro — ein on Revolution began; Bastille stormed 
wy 
\ — U.S. Supreme Court created, Sept. 
2792 ee proclaimed a Republic, Sepi, ah. 
a . 8 Mint established, ‘April 2. 
— First Canndinn Legislature. 
—— Cotton gin invented by Eli Whitney. 
1793 Canada forbids slave importation. 
— Louis XVI. of France executed, Jan. 21. 
: 1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner 
, 1797 Earthquake on west coast South America, 
: 41,000 killed /at Quito, Feb. 
1798 ties Trish rebellion. 
—- Nelson defeats French fleet in Battle of 
el Nile, Aug. 1. 
1799 Bonaparte declared First Consul, Nov. 
: —— George Washington died, Dec. ‘4. 
a 1800 Sixth Congress (2d session) meets (for first 
n time) at Washington, Nov. 17. 
— Battle of Marengo, June 14; Battle of Hohen- 
linden, Dec. 3. 


wa 


~ 


ye girs vane 


Methoraite “Dele: et a 


a +f 
1801 Union of Great Britain and | a nd, rs ig es 
first Parliament of United ‘Kingdom. 3 at ae 
1803 England and France renew wat. eal ie 
—— Louisiana purchased trom the French. 
1804 Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of 
France, May 18. 
1805 Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 
—— Battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2. 
1308 ud we ie Roman: Empire. 
ritish take Cope: 
—— Abolition of slave trade in British Gominions, ~ 


% 


March 25. 
—— Peace of Tilsit, July 7. o 
—— Fulton’s first steamboat voyage. New York to 
Albany, Aug. 11. 


1811-12 Earthquake in bed of Mississippi River, 
south of mouth of Ohio River; destroyed 
small towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 
14 miles long. 

1812 Second United States war with Great Britain, 

declared June 19. 

The French expedition to Moscow; city burned 
by the Russians, Sept._16. 

Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10. 

Russia, Prussia and Austria unite against 
Napoleon; he wins Battle of Dresden, Aug. 
26-29: decisively beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16- 
19; Wellington drives the French from Spain. 

Stephenson invents the locomotive. 

Scott’s ‘“‘Waverley” published. 

Allies capture Paris, MarchS31; Napoleon 
abdicates, April 11; Louis XVIII. restored 


1813 


iy 


to throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna 
opened, Nov. 3. 
— ee White House at Washington, 
ae 


Battle of Lake Champlain, Macdonough’s 
victory, Sept. 11. 

Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24. 

Se ea defeated British at New Orleans, 
Jan. 3. 

Napoleon returned from Elba to_ France, 
March 1; the “Hundred Days,’’ March 20- 
June 22; Napoleon defea’ at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, Oct. 16; Holy 
Alliance formed Sept 26. 

Work begun on Erie Canal, hag? 4; tormal 2 
opening at New York, Nov. 4, 18 5. 

Imprisonment for debt abolished at New 
York, Dee. 6. 

First steamboat crossed the Atlantic. This 
was the Savannah, which went from New 
York to Savannah (March 28-April 12), 
and went trom Savannah to Liverpool 
(May 22-June 20). 

Florida acquired from Spain, Feb. 22. 

1821 Napoleon died at St. Helena, May 5. 

— Mexico wins independence from Spain. 

1821-29 Greek War for independence. 

1822 Famine in Ireland. ‘ 

Revolution in Portugal; separation of Brazil. 
Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 5 
Visit of Lafayette to Ameriea.. 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

First_passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun, July 4. 

War between Russia and Turkey. 

Catholies readmitted to Parliament. 

Welland Canal opened. 

Revolution in France, Orleanist succession. 

pee ee ordinance in South Carolina, ‘ 

Ovi 


Steamship pate William crossed from Nova 
Scotia, to England, . 

Fire at New York; 70 houses paged 

First opera house opened at N. v. 18. 

Abolition of slavery throughout Bri tiah F fonpire, 

1834 Last lottery in England, - 28. 

1835 Morse invented the electric. telegraph. 

se Net fire as LL York City, Dec. 10-17; 674 


uilding: 
1838 Fite "destroyed, 1, 158 buildings at, Charleston, 


1839 Harthtyhake, a *Niartiniaue: 700 killed. 
1840 British opium war with China, 

1841 Upper and Lower Canada anes. B 

1842 Fire A BN Germany, aoetreced. o 992 


sah 
1843 First io hae in U. S, Washington to 
= 


. 


1845 Texas annex : 
—— wip destroyed 1,000 ‘buildings at Pittsburgh, 
—— Fire destroyed 1,300: buildin A 7 

28; and 600 patie: tb Mtae inthe 
1846 Sewing thaehine coon eted Dy Howe. 
—— McCormick’s reaping mac! 7 
—_ he eas grec é eee ‘ 
— British corn laws repea June 2 hs 
—— War with Mexico began; treaty ‘Signed July, 


4, 1848. 
1847 Battle of ‘Chapultepec, Sept. aa 


satan aan 


1848 ‘Route Philippe detnroned in. Frante; second 
ae ae Rev whee ty uprisings 
in many Buoy coun 
at Washington, D.C., 
- begun July 4. 


— Fire ee, 3.000 buildings at Constanti- 
nople, Aug. 1 

— Gold saucer in California, Jan. 24. 

—— Fugitive Slave Law passed. 

1851 Gola discovered in Australia, Feb. 12, 

Fire destroyed 2,500 ee at San Fran- 
cisco, May 3-5; 500 buildingg there 
June 22. 

First International Exhibition, London. 

Louis Napoleor became Emperor of France. 

Crimean War began. 

Japan opened by Commodore Perry. 

Sebastopol falls; Crimcan War ends, Sept. 8. 

The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 

The Dred Scott decision: 

First Atlantic cable begun to be laid, Valentia, 
ireland, Aug. 5; first messages, Aug. 5, 1858. 

East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; gov- 
ernment of India transferred to the British 
Crown 

es | Sans raid on Harpers Ferry, 


V3., 


First petroleum well Ages he chr) Pa., 
by Edward L. Drake: Aug. 

War between Austria and ae ini (assisted by 
France); Battle of Magenta, June 4; Battle 
ot Solferino, June 24. 

1860 Prince of Wales visited the U. 

— South Carolina seceded, Dec. 20. 

Emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

Victor Emmanuel becomes King of Italy. 

Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 8; elected 
Jefferson Davis President, Feb. 9; Fort 
Sumter fired on, April 12; Lincoln callea for 
volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria's proc- 
a of neutrality, May 13; Battle of 
Bull Run, July 21; Sa hg given com- 

‘mand of Union Army, Nov. 1; Mason and 
Slidell affair, Nov. 8. 

1862 Grant captures Forts Henry and Doneison, 
Feb. 6 Some 16: Monitor cefeats Merrimac, 
March 9; Farragut captured New Orleans, 
April 25! MceClellan’s Pertosula Campaign, 

\ March-August; Battles of Antietam, Sept. 
17! Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 

1863 pe SR litle. (issued 


tain, Nov. 24; Missio ’ Ridge, Nov. 25. 
—— Draft riots at N. Y. City, July 13-16. 
~— French set up M , Austrian Archduk 


as Emperor of Mexico; ’on their peuncawall 
Feb., 1867, he was captured, and executed, 


June 19. 
1864 a Detween Prussia and Denmark. 

t made Commander-in-Chief, March Tabs 
"Battles oj. the yes, Mey. 5-6; of Spot- 
Ivania, May 8-21; C Creek, Oct. 19; 
Shermans March to Atlanta, May-July: he 
captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U. S. 8. Kear- 

sarge sinks the raider Alabama, June 19. 
1865 Lee surrendered at Appomattox, April 9. 
— shot by J. Wilkes Booth, at Washing- 
ton, April 14; died April 15. 
1866 Fire Mledtroyed ‘centre of Portland, Me., and 
le 2,0 bey homeless, aay, 4. 


Cc ct. 13. 
1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 
68 Abolition of gamed established, ele A 4, 
1867-68 on of the Shogunate and restoration 
e Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
: Fecerars! Constitution promulgated in 1889. 
1868 Lm gr Andrew Jobnson aap tried 
and acquitted, March-May. 
S.-China (Bi (Burlingame) treaty, J 
—— Bartoguae Ua A he and Ti ahon 


— Queen Isabe abelia fe pre ‘from in, gg 30. 
1869 Financial “Black Friday’ ew York, 


Bet 24. 
—— Red River rebellion In Canada. 


—— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 
1870 Franco-Prussian Wat eo tle te 19; France 


"55, 000 


(= Bays added to Kingdom of Italy. 


German Empire re-established Jan. 18, 
1871 xe us poh ee Staten tis 18,000 
vides. destroyed est. loss, $196,000.000. 


— 


| +387 


1872 Col. Jas. Fisk, Jr., baa. of Wall Street,’” shot 
at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan 6; he die 
two days later; Stokes got 4 years in prison. — 

—— The great ae in Boston, Nov. 9; 748 buildings | 
destroyed. 

wife Fitth Avenue Theatre burned, N. Y., Jan,! Tt 

“Boss” W. M. Tweed at N. Y. ‘convicted of 
fraud. 

— on ay ae Y. began with bank failures on 


Sept. 2 
1876 Sencar Exhibition at Philadelphia. wing 


1876 Jarrett and Palmer train, New York to San _ a 


Francisco, left Jersey City May 31; arrived — 
San Francisco June 4; time of journey, 83° 
hours 45 minutes. K: 
—— Telephone invented by Bell. SH 
—— Hallett’s Reef (Hell Gate) blown up, Bent: sf . 
— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 
1877 Russia declares war on Turkey, April 24. 
— Fire ewere over 600 acres of City of St. John, 
. N.B., June'20; 100 lives'lost. 
Tre, “Molly Maguires hanged at Pottsville, 
, for murders, June 21. : 
1878 Seainpons at Berlin, June 13-July 13, settles the 
Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Serbia and Roumania made independent. 
“L” opened in New York, April 30. | ., 
Masked burglars got $2,757,700 » Manhattan 
Savings Institution, N, ¥., Oct. 27. 
Incandescent electric lamp invented by Edison. i 
English massacred at Cabul, Sept. 4, : 
East River frozen over, people crossed on foot. : 
— President Garfield shot, July 2; died Sept. 14. 
Fire kills 850 at Ring Theatre, Vienna, Dec. 8. 
Fire destroyed most of Kingston, Jamalca,’ , 
Dee. 11 
Tuberculosis germ discovered by pris Koch, att 
Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Italy. (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) be 
Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24. 
Panic at N. Y., failure of Marine Bank ‘and 
Jas. R. Keene, May 5. . 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty presented to ‘ 
U.S., at Paris, July 4. 
Death of Gordon at Khartoum, Jan. 26. B 
First electric street railway in U. S., at Balti- 
more, opened Sept. 1. 
Hell Gate rocks blown up, Oct. 7 
Haymarket Anarchist riots, Rina 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. 
ae Brodie jumped, from Brooklyn Bridge, 


Charleston, 8. C., earthquake, Aug. 31. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island unveiled — 
in presence of 1,000,000 p sae dole The Woe 
raised $100,000 to erect pi tal, Oct. 28. 

Fire kills 200 at Opera Comique, Paris, May 
25: and 200 at theatre, Exeter, England, 


China; 909,000, © 


Evorune Commerce Law, Feb. 4. ; 
ada Riera: in eastern part of U. S., March / 


NE 


25 | 


— | 


Sept. 4, 
Flood ‘in’ Hoang-Ho River, 


Brazil became a republic. 
Johnstown, Pa., flood, May pr 2,209 lives lost. © 
Park Place disaster, N. ¥., killed, Aug. 22.” 
Fire destroyed 28 lives at Hotel Royal, 

web: 6; and 600 in building, St. John’s, NE, oe 


3. 
— Pinkerton guards killed several steel strikers at. 
Homestead, Pa., July 16. 
World’s Fair at Chicago, opened May 1. 
Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii depos Jan. 16. 
Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, gave Japan Liaotung Peninsula, 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 
Hawaii made a republic, July 4. 
First gasoline vehicle in‘ ‘operation: July 4 
—— Capt. Dreyfus degraded, Dec. 23; restored to 
rank, July 12, 1906. 
1895 Roentgen ray discovered by W. K. Roentgen, 
a German physicist. 
— Cuban ev OLtt on began, Feb. 20. 
1896 President Cleveland appointed Venezuela, 
Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty coe 
Feb. 2, 1897. 
—— “Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 
= win re fg several hundred at St. otis 


Deteab of of Italian Army by Menelek at Adowa 
nm Abyssinia, March 1. 


1897 rhe Turkish-Greek War 


wi* ire killed 150 at Charity bazaar, Paris, May ify 
1898 U.S. battleship Maine blown up in harbor of — 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost. -. 


/ 


Austria and 


ie 
1902 Bt. nol Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of 


a 


‘ 
“Thal 


'— Battle of Santiago de Cuba, 


coe 


Mu errant. Dates. 


— U.S. battleship. fleet left Haman heen Va. 


1898 War began between’ Spain and the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 
21; Cuban blockade declared, April 22; war 
declared by Spain, April 24, by United States, 
Apr 

—— Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, May 1. 

— Battles of San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3. 

July 3. 

— Annexation of Hawaii to U. s., July 7%. . 

—— Peace protocol signed between the United 
States and Spain, Aug. 12. 


eset Peace treaty signed by American and Spanish 


delegates at Paris, Dec. 10, the U. S. ac- 

quiring the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
Battle of Omdurman, Sept. 2; Sudan recovered. 
1899 Spanish treaty ratified by U. S. Senate, Feb. 6. 


_ —— Universal ‘Peace Conference at Hague called 


by Czar, May 18. 

—— The South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. 
“Cronje_ surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith 
relieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 

, , 1900; war vended, May 31, 1902. 

-_ Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. 

—_— ny dao Hotel fire WN. ¥4; March 17; 45 lives 

\ 0s 


1900 Chicago drainage canal opened, Jan. 2. 
—— Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 
—— Boxer insurrection in China, June; 
G captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. 
— Great fire at Ottawa and Hull, Canada, April 26. 
Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 
—— The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives lost. 


1901 Death, of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22. 
P. Morgan organized U. 8. Steel Corp. 


Peking 


————)} 


anaes ‘Aguinaldo captured by Gen. Funston, March 23. 


tak 


% 
a 


Aa 


_—— Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘ “corner” and 


panic, May 9. 


: - —— Pan-American Exposition, May 1-Nov 


_ ri eae ea Fla., swept by $11, 000. 00 fire, 


— dipacinaton of President McKinley, Sept. 6. 


aor Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S'’ across Atlantic 
‘from England to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 
. First message sent in Dec., 1902. 


Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 


_ ——— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 


12. Settled by President 
Roosevelt's commission, Oct. 23. 
— Fire destroyed 456 buildings at Paterson, N. J.. 
(\ Feb:; and 115 penne at a church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. 
—— Cuban’ Repiniie Aidithenieatid Ma: 


‘ miners, May 


y 20. 
, —— First International Arbitration Court opened, 


ar Hague, October. 


‘ —vis 
1 - Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; 
‘ nized b 


_——— Earthquake killed 


1903 Kishineff massacre. 
— ane Agcy tlepeade treaty ratified by U. S., 


Sopniti pine cable completed, message sent 

around the world in 12 minutes, July 4. 

republic recog- 
U. S., Nov. 6. 

— First successful mechanical aeroplane flight by 

the Wright brothers, Dec. 


a LP. 
e_e_ ney ae 602 at—Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 


~ 1904 Jihe erat fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
dings destroyed, 

_—_ me Russo-Japanese War began, ay 6. 

— St. Louis Exposition open yk. 


— De United States occupied Panama Canal 
{ 


— subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 


1905 Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 
st hi of Mukden, Feb. 20-Mar. 15. 
Battle of Sea of Japan, May 27-28. 
— = Peace terms between Japan and Russia agreed 
oo. a Raat, N. H., Aug. 25; treaty 
ned Sep’ 
— Norway diatived “4 with Swed 


oan ‘Valparaiso, Chili; 
property loss, S100, 00,0 


1906 San Francisco earthquake =f conflagration: 
over 500 lives were lost; property loss, 
$400,000,000; April 18-19. z : 


1907 hal killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 


—— Wall Street’s “silent panic,” March 14. 

—— Ooal mine fire killed 400, Fairmgunt, W. Va 
—— Jamestown Exposition opened, April 26. 
——— pBudee aA St. Lawrence at Quebec collapsed, 
— U. 8. Judge K. M. Landis, Chicago, fined 
- Standard Oil $29,240,000 for rebating; the 
decision was upset on “appeal, Aug. 3. 


for cruise around the world, 
Hampton Roads on return, 


1908 Fire killed 169 at theatre, Boyertown, Pa., 
Jan. 13; and 174 at school at Collinwood, 
Ohio, March 4. 
— Chelsea, Mass., fire, ApH Ss 12. 
— Gov. Hughes signed bil abolishing race track 
gambling in N. Y. State, June 11. 
— District of Columbia Su opreme Court sentenced 
_ Samuel Gompers an 
contempt of court in-Bucks stove case, 
—— Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria idtled 
76,000, Meanie 1B portly destroyed, Dec. 28. 
1905 R. E. ee discovered North Pole, 
pr! 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 
eC’ -. 


Republic of Portugal established. 
—— Union of South J rica formed, May 31. 


U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree 
as to American Tobacco Co., May 29. 

The Italian-Turkish War began Sept. 29. 


octet bs established in United States, 
rial , Chieago, St. Louis and Boston, 


1” 
Trinwie waist factory fire, ug Y., 148 killed, 
March 25. 
in Yangtse River, ‘china: 100,000 
drown 
—— President Diaz of Mexico resigned, May 25. 
—— The South Pole discovered, Dec. 14, by Capt. 


Roald Amundsen. 
China proclaimed a republic. 


Balkan War began. 

Equitable Building burned, Jan. 9; 6 lives lost. 

Steamship Titanic wrecked by iceberg off 
Canadian coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost. 


Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 

lives lost. In Brazos, Tex.. floods, 500 died. 
—— Peace Palace at Hague dedicated. 
—— —— explosion, Cardiff, Wales, 400 killed, 


14 
aon balloon, Z-2, exploded over Johannis- 
thal, Germany, 28 died, Oct. 17. 


World War began in Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria assassinated at Sara- 
jevo, June 28; Austria declared war on 
Serbia, July 28: Germany invaded France 
at Cirey, Russian troops invaded Germany, 
Aug. 2; Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7° 
British Expeditionary Foree landed in 
France, Aug. 16; Germans occupied Brussels, 
Aug. 20; Japan declared war on Germany, 
Aug. 23; Austria declared war on Japan, 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, 
Aug. 253 Battle of the’ Marne, mee 6-10; 
Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet's rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; Jap- 
anese capture ia Nov. 7; first battle 
of Ypres, Nov. 9; German ¢ Emden 

destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 

—— United States Marines landed at Vera Cruz, 

Mex., April 21. 

—— Great fire in Salem, Mass., June 25; 1,000 

buildings destroyed. 

—— Panama Canal opened, Aug. 15. 

—— Cape Cod Canal opened. 


1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official Sohmearie 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British “Orders in Council” to prevent com- 
modities reachi or lea Germany, 
March 1; second battle of Ypres, April 
22-28 (first are gas attack of war); 


Germans inv. Baltic provinces of Russia, 


1910 
1911 


1912 


1914 


April 30; Italy denounces treaty of Tripl 
Alliance, May 4; (epegeta eens suMk 
by German submarine ‘off nsale, 


Ireland, May 7; 1,198 Mees Tost, or which 

de Soe carina spe deh ie 

pm a] Wi 5 

steamship Arabic sunk’ Aug. "Allied 

sore ie: ee ae eae Oct. 5, ; mnie Cavell 

0 Ss, t. 12; Italian 

Ancona sunk, Nov er 

—— Panama - pocits International Exposition 
opened, F 20. 

-—— Wireless fetal ee between 

United States established, July 2 


1916 Germans attack Verdun, Feb. 21-2 1 
rising in tm April 24; naval pattie ont 
Jutland, May 31; third battle of Ypres, 
June 2; battle of Somme, July 1-10; gies 
Pryatt esonukon wens Vor pre ii cart 

execu uw eS. ty ile 
son’s Peace Note pub ae - wi 


{ 


PY seas and 


others to Bons al ’ 


eee. 
ec. 16; reached 2 
‘eb, 22, 1909. ~ 


* 


oe 


4 : 


co, taided by Villa, Mar. 
Mexico to h Vill 


_entere eg a, 
‘ht at Parral, Mexico, April 12; 
f ay Protocol of withdrawal 


City, July 30; $33,000,000 loss. 
1917 Germany begins unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
United States declared a state of war_ex- 
isted with Germany, April 6; Russian Czar 
abdicates, March 15; first American troops 
landed in France, June 26; Russia pro- 
claimed a Republic, Sept. 15; first shot 
by American.troops in France, Oct._27; 
first American casualties in France, Nov. 
3; Bolshevists under Lenin seize supreme 
pave in Russia, Nov. 7; Battle of Cam- 
rai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United States de- 
clared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9. 
—— King Constantine of Greece abdicated June 12. 
— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6: explosion of a muni- 
tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses, with $20,000,000 
damage. 
1918 Peace signed at Brest-Litovsk between the 
Bolsheviks on the one side, and Germany, 
Austria-Hungary. Bulgaria and Turkey 
on the other, March 3; peace signed between 
Germany and EF land, March 7; battle 
of the Somme, M ~ch 21 to April 6; Paris 
bombarded by lon; tange gums at distance 
of 75 miles, Marcu 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugse and Ostend, April 22; pro- 
German spist discovered in Ireland, Sinn 
Fein leaders arrested, May 17; battle of 
the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Czar Nicholas 
of Russia, the empress, their four daughters 
and one son, Prince Dolgoroukoff, Dr. 


Bodkin, a lady-in-wait and a nurse 
were shot by Bolshevik orders at Ekaterin- 
burg, July 16: at Perm, also in July, the 


Bolshevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, | 


Grand Duke Michael, and at Alapaievsky, 

north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 

Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailovitch, Igo 

Constantinovitch and Ivan Constantino- 

vitech; German retreat across the Marne 
July 19; battle of St.. Mihiel, Sept. 

12-16; United States troops take St. Mi- 

hiel, Sept. 13; battle of the Meuse-Argonne, 

Sept. 20 to Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 

tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack 

breaks Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bul- 

aria signs armistice and surrenders, Sept. 

59; Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 
5; United States troops capture St. Etienne, 
Oct. 6. 

—— Allies capture Cambrai, Le Cateau and Ron- 
croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
pete Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 

' British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct 

27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 

30: Hungarian Republic proclaimed in 
Budapest, and Republic of German-Aust: 

in Vienna, Nov: 1; Austria accepts truce 

terms, Nov. 4; United States troops cap- 

ture Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and 

Hamburg, Nov. 7; , Bavaria proclaimed 

@ republic, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, 

Nov. 9; he flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armi- 

' stice in World War signed, Nov. 11; German 

fleet surrenders to British, Nov. 21; United 

States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6; American 

ossed the Rhine, Dec. 13. 

wreck, 97 


treaty June 
by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
and t i 


National 
the British Par- 
f Italy. ts he 
31; fe) , Oct. 7; 
ees out. 15, and by Japan, Oct. 27; 
rejected by the United States epoch 19. 

Janes left. passy, 
i 6: one, the N-C 4, 


as Las Beg ee 
27; Plymouth, Englan Y ; 

ra Hawker and Mackenzie Grieve. fell in 
-mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 


re 


M. emorable Dates. 


July 16. Ot Lia 
— Dirigible balloon exploded, falling on_Ilinois’ 


1920 


1921 


| 


| 


1922 
1923 


1924 


18, from Newfoundland to Ireland but 
were rescued; John Alcock and A. W. 
Brown made, June 14-15, a ngn-stop air 
flight_ from Newfoundland to Ireland; a 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended at Mineola, 
L. I., July_6. It left for England, July 10, ~~ 
and arrived there July 13. The U.S. trans-' 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
Pearson. 1 : 

Nation-wide bomb plot; at, the home of At- 
torney Gen. Palmer, the Red was killed 
by his own bomb, June 2. ? £ 

Airplane service between New York and Chi- 
cago began July 1. . ; 

Big port strike at N. Y., Boston, ete., began 


Trust and Savings Bank Building, Chicago, 
killing 10; July 21. J i 
Thirty-one killed, 500 injured, in race riot, 
at Chicago, July 27. : 
Boston police strike, began Sept. 9. a ae 
Steel workers strike all over U. S., beginning — 
Sept. 22; railway strike in England began 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began 
strike Oct. 31. ie 


The United States Senate for the second time 
defeated the German treaty, March 19. I 
The =U. 8. Sanepor Buford (Soviet Ark) 
took to Finland Emma Golaman, Alexander — 
Berkman and 200 other Reds (Dec. 1919- 
Jan., 1920). 4 
The Eighteenth Amendment to the U. 8. 
Constitution, providing for Nation-wide © 
Prohibition, was proclaimed in effect Jan. 16. 
The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
to women, was proclaimed in effect Aug. Tae 
Wall St., N. ¥., bomb explosion, killed over) 
30; injured over 100; did over $2,000,000 
property damage, Sept. 16. ‘she et 
President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House June 30, by Senate July 
j) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- , 
many and Austria, July, 2. The treaty — * 
was signed Aug. 25, at Berlin, by United — " 
States and German representatives; was 
ratified Sept. 17 by the German National 
Council; ratified by the United States 
Senate (66 to 20) on Oct. 18. rte 
Sinn Feiners burned Custom House, Dublin, x ; 
May 25. oe hs oe 
Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
665 houses at Pueblo, Col., making 3,500 
persons homeless; property loss over $20,- 
000,000; 1,500 dead or missing, June 3-4. <4 
Explosion o a new gas plant at Oppau, on the 
Phine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 
Collapse and explosion .of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2, over Hull, England; 42, including 
U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 
Limitation of Armaments Conference met at 
Ling die Nov. 11; it adjourned Feb. 6, ~ 
922. : @ 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- ¥, 
lapsed at Washington, D. C.; 98 died from f, 
injuries, Jan. 28. i“ 
Dirigible balloon Roma exploded descending 
at Hampton, V4.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 
Irish Free State established, Dec. 6. 
Last British troops of occupation evacuated 7 
Dublin, Dec. 17. : ce rs \ 
Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in. 
convention at Moscow, and formed them- 
(sda The United Soviets of the World, 
Dec. 7 . 


French and Belgian troops began 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11. | 

The world’s friendship airplane S-C II. reached 
Rio Janeiro, from New York, Feb. 8. 

100th anniversary of Delaware & Hudson, first 
centennial of an American railroad, was 
celebrated at New York City April 23. 

Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 
destroyed part of Toklo and Yokohama, over — 
100,000 were killed, Sept. 1. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of Bondon, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr by 
marching out of Offenburg and Appenweier, } 
Aug. 18; the Agreement of London was 2 
formally: signed Aug. 30 at London by 

and the powers concerned, and 

. Young of the United States 

assumed duties as Agent General of Repara- 


tion Payments. 


ie 


4 


oceupation of 


Ba) bs 


0 es 


—Feb. 19. 


4 


} —Nov. 21. 


—Oet.. 29. 


_—Dec. 14 
wie 


Peis 1 Sate 


¥ Marine Disasters. alee 


1829—June 4. U.S. steam frigate, Fulton, destroyed 

by magazine explosion at Brooklyn Navy Yard; 26. 

-1831—April 9. Brig Billow wrecked on Ragged 
Island, none Scotia; 137. 

—Aug. 19. Immigrant ship Lady Sherbrooke, 
‘Ireland to Quebec, wrecked off Cape Ray; 273. 

—Steam packet, Rothesay Castle, wrecked near 
Liverpool; 100. 

1832—April 9. “Steamship Brandywine burned on 
Mississippi River near Memphis; 110. 

°1833—May 11, , Ship Lady ¥ the Lake, England 
to Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 

—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
with British women convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, 
France; 128. 

1836—Oct. 25. Steamboat Royal Tar, burned in 
‘Penobscot Bay; 32. 

American ship Bristol, England to 

New York, wrecked of Far Rockaway Beach, 


OORT 7-7. 

1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lookout, N. Y.; 62. 

—Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
‘land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 

: eqeatier Sherrod burned on Mississippi 


Ae "15 ” Steamboat Dubuque, blew up on 

ssissippi River near Bloomington, Wis. 

—Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke: 100. 

Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 

on Mississippi River; 234. 

-1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 


0 
-—June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, ene to Balti- 


‘more, blew up off North Carolina; 
“—June 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 
East Indianman Protector, wrecked 
Steamboat Gen. Brown, 7 up on 
. Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 
1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, ew York 
to Stonington, burned off Edens Neck, L. I.; 140. 
oe Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 
foundered « off Newfoundland; 60. 
1841—Jan. 4. Steamer Thames, Dublin to Liver- 
pool, wrecked off St. Ives; 56. 
Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
i oe sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
an 
gee 11. Steamer President, New York to 
perpadt, with 136 persons on board; never 
bees 
—April 19. — ‘American ship William Browne, Eng- 
- land to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 70. 
—Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake Brie; 175. 
—Aug. 28. BBS ls ghee 2 Deecrprenie. Robinson and 
\ Waterloo, wrecked ,off Cape of Good Hope; 189. 
-1842—April 14. Steamboat Medora, blew up at 
Baltimore; 28. 
 —June 28. ip aap burned near mouth of 
Mississippi River; 33. 
—July 9. Steamer Shamrock, blew up on St. 
powrence River; 68 


ct. 13. Steamer Eliza strikes snag below mouth. 


of Ohio River, and sinks; 30. 
—Noy, 13. East Indiaman Reliance, China. to 
, rane wrecked off Morlemont, near Boulogne; 


—Nov, 26. Phoenix wrecked in storm off coast of 
Newfoundland; many lives lost. 
44—Feb. 28. Steamer De Soto and Buckeye 
collide, Buckeye sinks; 60. 
—Oct. 23. Steamer eee Be explodes three 
Doilers at New Albany, T 
. Steamer Belle of Clarksville Tun down 
by Louisiana and sunk; 30. 


Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


he 27. Brig Sutley from Pictou, N. S., 
‘all =e hal Sia am ng Bome in Moe hea Sound? 30. 
mers struc W 
Vacs Cruz and si ; 44. Rape or 
sig 28. Emi rant ship Exmouth, London- 
derry to Quebec; 
. Brig Carrick, foundered in St. Lawrence 


19. Steamers Talisman and Tempest in 

collision on Ohio River; 100. ti 
—Nov. 21. Steamer Phoenix burned on Lake 
tee So Battin team frigate A 

sh steam friga venger, wrecked | 

off north coast of Africa; 200. 

1848—Jan. 8. Boilers of steamer Blue Ridge on 
Ohio River explode; 30. 


; hye 12. Steamer Edward Bates blew up; 28. 


NOTABLE MARINE DISASTERS IN 100 YEARS. Siar = x 
(Figures indicate number of lives lost.) 


—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean Mon- 
arch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire, 
North Wales; 200. 

1849—Nov. 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at 
New Orleans; 60. 

“sees 16. asia ship Caleb Grimshaw purnies 
at sea, 60. 

1850—March 7. Steamer Orville St. John, purned 
near Montgomery, Ala. 

—March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked off 


Margate; 400. 
—April 27. Steamer Anthony Wayne, Sandusky to 
Oiler and sinks; 


aie: on Lake Erie, explodes 

—June 15. Steamship Orion strikes rock on shore 
north of Portpatrick; 50. 

oa 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 


—Noyv. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
New York, wrecked off coast of Ireland; 100. 
1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 


Islands; 1 

—Feb. 26. sopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Cape of Good ope, wrecked 454. 

—July 27. Steamboat Henry "Clay, burned on 
Hudson River; 70. 

—Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
Lake Erie; 250. 

. Steamboat Reindeer, blew up on Hudson 


1853—Feb. ‘15. Parana 4 Queen Victoria, wrecked 
near Dublin; 

—Feb. 16. he Independence burned off. coast 
Lower California; 140. 

—May 3. Immigrant ship William and Mary, 
sunk at Bahamas; 170. 

—May 20. Ship Aurora, from New York, vanished 
at sea; 25. 

—Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
coast of Scotland; 348. 

—Dec. 23-31. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
California with 700 United States troops, found- 
ered at sea; 240. 

—Dee. 30. Ship Staffordshire, Live 1 
Boston, grounded near Seal Island; § 8. 
1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off 

Lambay; 380. 

—Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned .at New 
Orleans; 60. 

—March 5. Steamboat Caroline, burned on 
piston at mouth of White River; 45. 

—March. Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
ST odelens, with 450 passengers, never heard 


—April 15. Steamer Secretary blew up in San 
Pablo, Cal. Bay; 50. 

—April 16. Ship ‘Powhatan, Havre to New York, 
grounded on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311. 

—May 10. _ Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras, 
foundered in a storm; 400, 

—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
ae collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


—Nov. 13-16. Eleven transports with supplies for 
the army in the Crimea wrecked in storm on 
Black Sea; 500. 

1855—May 1. Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 200. 

et Rae 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; 


—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Lie, 
ished at aoe Sees Noktherin, Indians. i Re 
amer Northern In urn 

capes Erie; 30. = 
~e 24. ae Niagara, burned on Lake 


an; 60. 

—Nov. nige steamer Lyonnais sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line; 
150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
“veston, Tex.; 55. 

—hine 26. asuteamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 


burned}; 
Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 


for 


van- 


—Aug. 20. 
ar 120. 
12. Steamer brag he America, Havana to 
vane ork sunk 400 boat Pennsylvania 
une mboa Iva: exploded 
on Seni Ts. River, near Memphis; 16 Hes 3 
—Sept. come Austria, Hamburg to New 
1950 reo ar ib. 27. Meus ce . bi 
e! amboai neess, 
vee oan es ae ; 20. 4 > Bei atl er agred 
a merican foaetey 
~ New Pb wrecked; 400. ae eee 
5. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Berens eb 446. 
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60—Jan. 6. Steamer Northerner, wrecked near | Steamboat Equinox, wrecked in ‘Lake ~ 


1860- F 
crane. fendocino; 38. _ ; = Michigan; 26. 
—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision with |—Nov. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 
eroine, at Biddeford; 60. collision off Cape Flattery; 236. « 
—¥eb. 19. American’ ship Luna wrecked off|—Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned off 
Barfleur; 100. : 7 _ Galveston; 53. : 
Feb. 19’ Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape |—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New | 
-; 205. - York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames; 157. 
Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at|—Dec. 31. American ship Harvest Queen, S| 
in collision off Queenstown; 27. +e 
1876—Dec. 29. British ship Circassian stranded 
50 on Bridgehampton Beach, L. 1; 28. 
- 1861—June 4. 1877—Jan. 5. American steamer George Cromwell © 
Strait of Belle Isle; 35. stranded off Cape St. Mary's, Newfoundland; 30. 
1863—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked |-—Jan. 20, American steamer George Washington — 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. stranded off Mistaken Point, Newfoundland; 25. — 
—April 27. Steamer Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog | Jan. Colombo of Wilson Line left port, never 7 
“off Cape Race, N. F.; 237. heard from; 44. ‘ a 
1864—Nov.4. British steamship Racehorse, wrecked |—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
off Chefoo, China; 99. Ruts a my : Pu a i 
1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex-|"; Ov. . ni States sloop-of-war Huron ~ 
changed Union prisoners of wat aboard, destroyed wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. Fac 
on Mississipp! River, 7 miles above Memphis, by | Nov. Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, 
boiler explosion; 1,400. Chili; 104. r 
—Aug.' 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
near Calcutta; 265. 
—Dec. 24. Steamer Constitution, wrecked off 
Cape Lookout; 40. 
1s66—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay 
of Biscay; 220. 
—Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 
Ohio River; 100. ’ 
—Jan. 30. Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on 
Mississippi River; 150. t 
—May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 
Zealand; 87. 
—Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, New York to 
New Orleans, foundered; 250. 


* 


dered near the Isle of Wight; 300. of: CP 
—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
collision in the Thames; 700. Poe Se 
—Sept. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 
vanished at sea; 50. ay yn 
—Dec. 10. Steamship Emily B. Sonder, sank off 
Cape Hatteras, 38. x= sgh a 
—Dec. 17. British Steamship Homer, vanished ata 


—Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in- 
collision in the Dardanelles; 210. | ; v 

1867—Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and | 1879~ Jad. 11. British steamship Zanzibar, lett © 
Gtze ania “about fifty ‘vewels-griven ashore and | _ Poh BSG ™fhtiwen American ting schooners. 
i ye via Thomas, West Indies, by a hurtl- | “yy naered off George's Bank, Newfoundland, 144, - 

186s Mixch, 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up |—Feb. 18. British steamship Surbiton, left ‘port, — 
on Ohio River; 80. 

—April 9. Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 
Michigan; 100. 5 5 

—April tig, Anchor liner United Kingdom, vanished 
at sea; 80. 

—Dec. 4. Steamboats United States and America, 
purned in collision on Ohio River, near Warsaw, 


TiL.; 72. 

1869-—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
Cairo, Ill.; 200. 

1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sunk in col- 


lision off Yokohama; 115. . 
—Jan. 28. Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 


New York to Liverpool, vanished at sea, UG. 
—Sept. 7. British warship Captain foundered off 
Finisterre; 472. 
—Oct. 19. 


never heard from; 33. fea. 
—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port 
never heard from; 45. . ‘ x 
—Nov. 7. American steamship Champion wreck 
in collision with ship Lady Octavia, 15 miles 
from Delaware lightship; 31. We eee 
—Deec. 2. Steamer Borusia sank off the coast 0 
Spain; 174. one ~ he he 
1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. — 
—dJune 11. American steamer Narraganse 
wrecked in collision near Cornfield Point Sho: 
Long Island Sound; 27. y 
—June 28. Steamboat Seawanhaka, ba 
East River off Ward’s Island; 24. 4 GY 
—Aug. American steamer San Salvador lost at 
sea, Honduras to Cuba; 29. ‘ti Ey Hi 
—Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
off Florida coast; 68. r ; 
—Oct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered 0) 
Lake Michigan; 60. { 5%, 
—Nov. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
collision off Spezzia; 250. ee FF: 
1881—Jan. 8. British steamship City of Limerick, 
vanished at sea; 43. Sern 
—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in Thames — 
River, Canada; 200. ae ee”. 
—Aug. 30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape — 


Steamer Cambria lost off Inishtrahull; 


170. 
—Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 
1871—Jan. 14. Sl T. L- McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. 
—Jan. 7 Steamer Kensington collides with bark 
~ Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 
—Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. ‘Arthur explodes; 87... 
—July 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 


injured. of Good Hope; 200. 
—Dec. 20. Steamer Delaware wrecked off Scilly |__Noy. 13. British steamship City of London, 
rocks; vanished at sea; 41 


1882-—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 
on Ohio River; 57. teh 

—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 

foundered between Ontario and Sault Ste 


Marie; 98. ’ 
1883—Jan. 3. British steamship Straits of Dovets ad 
left port, never heard from; 27. e ; 
—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, Van- : 
couver Island; 70. ‘a. 
—July 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; + 


124. : 
—Nov. 14. Steamer Manistee, sank in Lake © 
Michigan; 30. \ we 
1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City of Columbus 

wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. et, 
—April 3. Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked Of 


am ead, N. S.; 131. 
Bers Bark Pomena in collision with steamer 
State of Florida off coast of Treland, both vessels 
Say” a Spanish steamer Gigon and British = 
steamer Lexham in collision off Cape Finisterre; if 
h ; 150. ; 

Rep ‘ sup British gunboat Wasp wrecked oif 


— i 2 Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. , 
aa a aetaamet Metis sunk in collision on 


ed at sea; 32. 
See iioa: ert amer Northfleet sunk in 


ff Dungeness; 300. y 

ga “white ‘Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 
ff Nova Scotia; 547. 

aide: 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. 

—Aug.-.23. eae Geo. Wolfe, blew up on 
Mississi iver; fi : 

Sent. a Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at Sea; 52. 

— . 93. French Line steamer Ville du. Havre, 
ee York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Barn and sunk in sixteen minutes: 230. 

1874—July 26. Steamboat Pat Rogers, burned on 
Ohio River; 50. : 

—pec. 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 


r sea; 470. f “ | Denegal; 52. nip’ Conléton -yandihied } 
1875— 7, Hamburg mail | steamer Schiller, | —Dec. 24. British steamship 4 
Ee seed in fog on Sallly, Islands; 200. at sea; 27. ba. i 

\ ‘ we . j 


| tay ea 
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Marine Disasters. 


= oe Ue ea = 


1885—Jan. m4 Bebe § — Fernwood left 
rt, never 

an. ee ot Preston left port, 
never he: 

—Jan. 24. eee: steamship Clanders left port, 
never hea: 

—¥eb. 15. British’ steamship Humber left port, 
never heard from; 56. 

—Nov. 7. British steamer AS stranded at 
Isle Ravel, Lake Superior; 4 

—Dee. Three American schooners lost at sea 
pee Gloucester and St. George’s bank; 42. 

1886—Mareh 14. Steamer Oregon, Cunard Line, 
Liverpool to New York, in col ion with unknown 
schooner 18 miles east of Long Island; passengers 
and crew saved. 
—May 30. “Baus steamship Ly-eemoo wrecked 
off Australia: 70. 

—Oct. 5. Flues of steamer La Mascotte colla “ 
and vessel burned near Crawford’s Lan 


Z American, Me Atlantic stranded at 
Golden Gate, Cal.; 

1887—Jan. 20. Spoames Kaptnda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 
—April. American ship St. Stephen, Port Townsend 
for San Francisco, Jost at seap 27. 

—July 10. American sloop yacht Mystery on 
BSS Y trip fapelzes off Barren Island, Jamaica 


. 29. Ppaicas steamer Vernon founders on 


ae 15. British steamer Wah Yeung burned; 
—Noyv. 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk by 


collision in the English Channel; 134. 

issS—Jan. 4. American ship Alfred D. Snow 
Stranded off coast of Ireland; 30. 
—Feb. 27. American ferryboat Julia explodes 
boiler at South Vallejo, Cal; 30. 

—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision 
with the Thingvalla; 105. 

—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship La 
France ide near Canary Islands; 89. 

—Oct. 3. American bark Ohio stranded near 

Point Hope, Alaska; 25. 

—Dec. 24. Steamer Kate Adams huirnedt near 

4 Commerce Landing; , 

See acon 16. United States warahing Trenton, 

Vandalia and Nipsie and German ships Adler and 

Eber wrecked on Samoan Jslands; 147. 

—May 13. American steamShip Alaskan founders 
at sea between Aslona, Ore., and San Francisco; 


—Oct. 3. Steamer Corona explodes; 38. 

—Deec. 31. British steamship Brin_ ot National 
Line, Ieft port, never heard from; 

1s90—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wreaked on Island 
of Corsica; ‘130. 

—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked in 
China Sea; 400. 

—M. & ee steamship Quetta wrecked off 
Cape York; 

—Sept. 19. Taskish Trigate Ertogrul foundered 
off coast of Japan; 540. 

—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for 


Hayana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. 
—Nov. 10. British, Shag Serpent wrecked in 

storm off coast of S 167. 

“pape ¥ 26. British ‘seeamship’ Thanemore Vanished 


British steamer Shatghai burned in 


1891—Mareh sey Steamer Utopi chor \ 
sunk by collision off "Gibraltar. Sy4. om as 
—aApril to. British ship St. Catharis wrecked off 
Carolina Island; 90. 
—April 22. Chilian bg Blauco Encalada 
Mang pp in ee make 00. 
“ jan Ams = 
Petipa Mediterranean; So. es Ee 
By ee Pp Enterprise sank in Bay of 
Te e185. Steamer Shia, Guion Line, burned 
1892—Jan. 13, Steamer Namechow wrecked in 


China Sea; en 
—M Brazilian warship sank near mouth of 


3 
La Plata River; 120. 
—Sept. 1. 


pt. Steel steamer Western Reserv: 
in two on Lake Superior; 26. bedi b 
—Oct 28. Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, 
wreck ese coast; 11 


us N. a on maiden vo: vanished. 
meee steamship 


ey oe Bri p Germania foundered 
— Bate Daitleaht Victori by 
‘ ; ctoria sunk 
collision with her sister sit 
Tripoli: 36a. p Camperdown oft 


—Nov. 2. Ward Liner, City of Alexandria, Havana 
for New York, burned at sea; 30. 

1894—Feb. 2. United States corvette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncador Reef. 

—June 25. Steamship Norge, wrecked on Rockall 
Reef, North Atlantic; 600. 

—Nov.1. Steamer Wairarapa wrecked off coast of 
New Zealand; 134. - 
1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 

collision with British steamer Crathie in North 


Sea; 335. 
—Mareh 11. Sp. cruiser Reina ico as 
e 


anish 

foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to 
Mediterranean; 400. 

—May 28. French epee Dom Pedro wrecked 
on coast of Galicia; 100. 

1896—June17. Steamer Drummond Castle wrecked 
off Brest, France; 250. 

1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. 

—July 4. French Line steamer La Bourgogne, in 
collision with British sailing ship Cromartyshire; 

—Oct. 14. Steamer rag) em SR eee Transport 
Line, wrecked off the Li 

—WNov. 26-27. Steamer Portland, Som Boston, lost 
off Cape Cod; 157. 

1900—June 30. Fire at_ Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and aged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 

1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de ‘Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. 

—April 1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in 
Red Sea; 180. 

a sloop of war Condor vanished off 

Esquimalt, B. C.; 104. 

1902—July a Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. 

1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sunk in 
collision near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 

—June 28. Steamer Norge wrecked off Scottish 


coast; 646. 

1905—Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sunk 
by explosion; 599. 

1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
sunk near Rio Janeiro by explosion of powder 
magazine; 212. 

—Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia lost of? 
Vancouver Island; 129. 


—aAug. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 


Cape Palos; 350 
~ Visawvontor adden sirack a Aaulas 
ok accident struc! a to! 
and sunk; 140. i * roe 
1907—Jan. British steamshi Bengw = 
dered in North Sea; 24. $i ba ghee 


—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sunk 
gta 131. % Bae 
—Feb. 21. 


Hook of Holland 
eye 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 


ae ne Explosion on French battleship Jena 


British eens Berlin stranded off the 


—July 20. American steamers Columbia 

Petro see on Roe rental a coast; $00. xt 
—Nov ‘ urkish steam 

Roan Boe ae ec Kaptan, foundered 
1908—Feb. 3. Steamship St. Cuth 

Nova Scotia; 15. 53 ipeabesy Qucesas at 
—Mareh 23, 


Japanese steamer M 

48 colfiaion near Hakodate 5 sy a Bee 

— tish cruiser adiator sunk i 
collision with American Liner St. Paul oft Tale 


ot Wight; 30. 
—April 30. Japanese train’ cruiser Matsu Shima 
escadores; 200. 


sunk by pag ere off the 
—huly Ying King foundered off 


28. Spemet 

—Nov. 27. Poe ome ae 
pines; 100. 

a0 en fet terrae) between fic latter Suni 
= A ek ee Wee pee Sydney 

via Port Natal for sOngon, left Port Natal J uly 


—Nov. 14. Steamer Se 
steamer Onda off ‘Ses ae colston meen 
eS — 9. au Oe Se Line ALCATIOE General 
wree ff Minorca; 
ek a 2. Steatnship Ahetton wrecked; ise: 


—April 2. Steams! Koombuna wrecked 
—April 23. Steninatty Asia ran ‘ound; 40 
—Sept-5, Steamship Tuseapel wreckos: 90; 
\ 


- 
5 


— Sept. = r Sar euane tai weit d 

eae ion - Toulon; 285. : 
meg we Destroyer Harusame ‘sunk off coast of 
: pee ey ee Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; 


oh 1912—Jan. 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundered 
in Black Sea; 172. 

—Jan. 18. Hall Line steamship Wistow aay 

wrecked off North Haven, Aberdeenshire, 

_ land; 53 Lascars 

3 - Feb. 13. Ryoha Maru and Mori Maru, Sr ye 

steamers, sunk in collision off Nagasaki; 46. 

—Mareh 5. Spanish steamship Principe de Asturias 
struck rock off Sebastian Point and sunk; 500. 

—Marech 16._ British steamer Oceana sunk in 

_ collision in British Channel; 15. 

—March 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 
off coast of Peru; British officers, 25 passengers; 
crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 

—March 28. British steamship Koombana lost in 

-* typhoon off Australian coast; 130. 

—April 8. Nile, excursion steamer, sunk in collision 
near Cairo, Egypt; 

—April 14-15. White Star steamship Titanic sunk 
= collision with iceberg in North Atlantic; 


eat 30. Steamer Texas blown up by mine at 
entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
“ —June 20. Steamer Hungarian burned on lower 
» Danube; 23. 
—Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sunk in 
Dvina River; 115. 
—Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickermaru sunk off 
coast of Japan; 1,000. 
—Oct. 7. Steamer Fagundes Varelia burned off 
Brazilian coast; . 
ies ks ee Cecilia sunk in Lake St. Louis, 
: ue! 
* 1913—Jan. * Steamer El Dorado lost in storm 
on Atlantic coast; 39 
—Jan. 4. Steamer Julia Luckenbach sunk in col- 

a Jision with British freighter Indrakuaia in Chesa- 

: peake Bay; 15. 

a —Jan. 7. Oil steamer Rosecrans wrecked on 
: = coast; 33. 

es 9. Steamer James T. Staples sunk in Tom- 
ere River, Alabama; 18; 10 injured. 
16. British steamer Veronese wrecked near 
rto, Portugal; 16. 
arch 1. British steamer Calvadas lost in 
~ plizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. 
—March 5. German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 
: pear. ee peeon with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 
- an 
—Mareh 7. British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
by dynamite explosion, Baltimore; 50. 
—May 24. Steamer Nevada sunk by mine in 
Gulf of Smyrna; 40. 
—Aug. 18 Steamer State of California wrecked 
near Juneau, Alaska; 40. 
—Oct. 9. Steamship Volturno wrecked by fire 
and explosion in midocean; 135. 

4 —wNov. Steamer collier Bridgeport wrecked in 
St. Lawrence River; 44. 

—Dec. 5. Swedish steamer Malmverget foundered 
on Norway coast; 45. 

—Dec. German steamer Acilia wrecked near 
Terra del Fuego; 98. 

1914—-Jan. 30. Old Dominion steamship Monroe 
sunk off coast of Virginia; 

—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
wrecked in Belle Isle Strait; 173. 

—April 28. Steamer Benj. Noble, off Duluth; 20. 

—May 15-21. Steamship Luekenbach wrecked off 
coast of South Carolina; 29. 

—May 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress 
of ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 

—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon, 


; 80. 

E- —Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 

é on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 

1915—March 24. United States submarine F-4 
sunk — Honolulu, EE Ls 26: 

—April 3.- Dutch steamer Prins Maurits lost off 
Cape Hatteras; 44. 

—May 7. Cunard _ Line Stent Lusitania, 4 
Eaeu from New York to England, sunk in 1 
tyre py German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
Off the Old Head of. Kinsale, southeast tip of 
US eager 1,198 (ncivding 124 Amer scans) 


» =—July eae ‘Steamer Hastland overturned in Chi- 
} ‘0 River; 8 

380 N34, Steamship Marowljne, in Gult ‘of 
Mexico; 97. 


TREO) San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 


Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston, Tex.; 56. = 


—Sent. 28. Steamship Isabel (dinideret in ae ii 


—Nov. 2. 
coast; 15. 
—Nov. 11. 
1916—Jan. 22. 
ate, 3. 
\ 
—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Provence sunk © 
—May 9. 


—June 5. 


—July 1. 


Island Sound; 14. 
Steamer Santa Clara wrecked on Oregon — 


Steamer Charles A. Luck lost. on Lake § 
: Steamship Pollentia foundered in 

mid-Atlantic. 

Steamer Daijin Baru sunk in’ Pacific; 


Superior; 


in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. r 

Steamship Roanoke wrecked off coast a 
of California; 41. ; 
River packet Eleanore capsized in 
Mississippi, north of Memphis, Tenn.; 30. 
—aAug. 1. British steamer Ecuador sunk by ex 
plosion off coast of Chili; 20. 


z Greek steamer Eletheria burned in ; 

Aegean Sea; 40. airs 
—Aug. American steamer Admiral Clark "hs 
wrecked in South Atlantic; 20. re 

—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santo Domingo; 33. 

—Aug. 29. Chinese steamer Hsin Yu sunk off | 
coast of China; 1,000. 

—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu. ee 


wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 
—Oct. 20. pers James B. Colgate wrecked - 


collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. | x 
1917—May 15. Ship Standard wrecked in Bering 


Sea; 25. 
French. steamer Himalaya — “sunk ‘Bs 

explosion in the Mediterranean; 28. | By 
—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blown 

up at her dock in a British port; 800. 
—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira 

wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1, 000. 
—Nov. 10. Steamer Castalia wrecked’ on L 

Superior; 22. ’ ; 
1918—Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel Wes 


in storm off Delaware Capes; ‘ 

—March 18. British steamer Batiscan lost ott piri 
Nova Scotia; 41. 

—aApril 25. Chinese ere bi peescdles pees sun A 
in collision off Hankow; 500. 

—May 1. American steamship ae ny ‘Athens 


displacement, 
on March 


1 enlisted men. 
—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk ve inet 
River at Wesley City; 87. ie 
—July 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
in. Tokayama Bay; 500. c A 
. 3. American steamer Lake City sunk off 
Key hag Fla.; 30. it 
—Oct. 4, American steamer Herman Frasch sur 
in collision off Nova Scotia; 50. I 
—Oct. 24. pana steamship Princess via" ? 
-sunk on coast of Alaska; 350. ry 
ae steam yacht lost off Storno- 


d’Macoris to New York; 79. 

Lier steamer Chaonia lost in Straits. 
of Messina; 460. 

—April 4. Italian transport Umbria struck a mine % 
and sank; 100 injured. , 

—Sept. 3. British destroyer S-19 suhk by Russian 


4. ; 
—Sept. 9. American steamship Corydon foundered 
in "Babama Channel; 
—Oct. 28. Steamship Muskegon sunk in Lak e 
\ Michigan; 16. 
—Nov. 9. American steamship Polar Land van- 5 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. y 
—Nov. 15. teams John Owen sunk in Lake i G 


Superior; 23. 
Sat 23. Steamship Myron sunk in Lake Su 
wr 
—Dec. Be a A. Chanslor sunk off 
By Bi c 
5 ni 18. 3B mitten steamship Manxman lost ott ; 


Nova Scotia; 40. 
—Dec. 29. Belgian steamship Anton yon Driel 


suuk at St. Mary’s Bay, Newfoundland; 26 
1920—-Jan. 10. British steamship Troveal sunk in 


Channel; 35. 
coop Oe a Se French steamship sunk in Bay_ ot 


fe 
5 


R 
0a 
ys 
i 


ie 


M arine Disasters: 


1030 Fan, oer U. §. tanker Meliero broke in two off 
- Florida 

—Jan. 29. American steamship Fortune sunk off 
: Nik ey Island, Ga.; 13. 


: TRockdand. Me. 0. 
—April 18. American steamship Wm. O’Brien 
i aes in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 
20. American ore carrier Superior City, 
a *s vi Prpolilalot Lake Superior; 29. 
te 21s —Spanish steamer Santa Isabel, storm-wrecked 
‘near’ Villagarcia; 214. 
—Feb. 26. U.S. Destroyer Woolsey, by collision 
off Panama; 16. 
—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 
-—March 23. U.'S. haval | tug Conestoga, vanished 
in Pacific; 43. 
—April 11. Steamer Col. Bowie, Gulf of Mexico; 
; Ber 8. Steamer Rowan, off British Isles; 27. 
1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
‘Piraeus; 55. 
—March 23. British submarine sunk by destroyer, 
in Peace, off Gibraltar; 23. 
aay ril 25. French coal steamer gunk by storm 
Rs Brittany; 32. 
MES 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 
—June 4. “Excursion So nigel Villa Franca sunk off 
i _Bohenau, Paraguay; 
Ba —June 16. Brazilian tiner Avare upset at Ham- 
burg soe 24. 
—Aug. 26. French battleship, France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 
ug. 26. Japanese cruiser, 


- ¥ Niitaka, 
_ storm off Kamchatka; 300. 


sank in 


Polar “Heplordiia on 


Feb. 7. American steamship Polias wrecked oft | 


Pyles 


—aAug. 29. Chilian steamer, Ttata, 
off Coquimbo; 301. 

—Sept. 9. German ea ‘Hammonia, sank in 
storm off Vigo, Spain; 

—Dee. 13. 
Superior; 27. 

—Dec. 16. French hospital ship, 
burned in Sea of Marmora; 15. 

1923—Jan. 25. American oil tanker, San Leonardo, 
burned at Tampico, Mexico; 

—March 10. Greek transport, sank 
off Piraeus; 150. 

—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer, Mossamedes, 
ate aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 


220. 

—Aug. 21. 
Kobe; 85. 

—Aug. 30. Danish excursion steamer, 
foundared off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 

. Fleet of seven vd S. destroyers, 

eluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks 
in fog off pone Point, 75 miles north of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; 

1924—Jan. 10. card submarine L-24, sunk off 
Portland, England, in collision with British battle- 
ship, Resolution; 43. 

—March Ward Line steamship, 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 

—March 19. Japanese submarine, 43, sunk 
collision of Sasebo, with Japanese battleship 
Tatsuta; 49. - 

oe os Trish freight steamer Lismore, off Wex- 
‘ord; 19. 

—July 11. Japanese freight steamer Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, in gale of Goto Island; 57. 


Vinh-Long, 


Alexander, 


Japanese submarine sank at dock at 
Freya, 
in- 


Santiago, 


rank in storm 


Tug Reliance, is in storm in Lake : 


For later marine disasters see Chronology. 
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te. # HIGHEST LATITUDES REACHED IN POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 

(Prepared by the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL. D., President.) 
--The following is a record of the highest latitudes attained in Arctic and Antarctie exploration during 
_ the past three hundred years in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, both by land and by sea: * Repre- 


sents new precords. 
bi ‘as ARCTIC EXPLORATION—WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


; COMMANDER, Date. | No. Lat. 
nn , , 
. Seay me yee Mina Saket hes tors yaukinaiele 1588 |72° 12’ 


77° 45° 


2° 27” 


Locality. 


Sanderson’s Hope, in West 
Greenland Waterways. 
f Ellesmere Land. 
Cape Constitution. 
hs oust 2 Se uihell 3. 

+: ape Lieber, Grin : 
Capt. Charles reask Hall, a a Gee 


Near Thank God Harbor. 
H. Markham, Nares Expedition. . ; 
*James B. Lockwood and Gen. David I: Brainard, Gen, ee 
a8 ea REMOOLY EIRDGOIMIOM A canis cies hb aucevis ce uscdine 5’’| Greenland Coast. 
PARE SEN TOMES oles RE a hie Vie dy ssw Kaw 60 CUES Diigvewhive ae Greenland Coast. 
F aber Ea tstncdite ‘eis ne Ga.urside oes ewes c reg SE = 
SOS aS. s He BNR Airs eBlsaae os orth of Greenland. 
LIMEROR RE HUY ciel Gis Whih sie eRe bly Co wd ecleelat (Apr. The North Pole. . 


ARCTIG, EXPLORATION—EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


ae 


3 : YS sedamnsallties Date. ) No. Lat. Locality. 
iim BRBPOnta te an ware oe wad eect ene eens ereeeeceees| 1596 179° 49’ |Spitzbergen & Gr’nland Se: 
he EDUQHON. Veda avs weses = Nthiyadis cUCCRE CWE Gee ition [LOOT TROP 238 Spitabereen & Gr'nland Sea, 
ap BR etek ud a a ASI 50 vickaw Walt eipih Beaha oc k es 1773 |80° 48’ |Spitzbergen & Gr'nland Sea. 
Scoresby PRE NCOT 6 5 abe envi diva TO ee 806 |81° 30’ » |Spitzbergen & B. Greenland. 
y Sir William ‘odwward’ Parr SALE HUE CMEC E RE EEO balers 1827 |82° 45’ North of Spitzbergen. 
Baron Nordenskjold and Otter. 2 22ii2IIIIIIEIIIIT 1868 |81° 42’ Spitabergen. f 
ae epee (mens «N's Khet rORCRRERAS Pes as acd sonore Hs 8 Franz Josef Land. 
“Broderiok George akson 1222202021] ASSET ST: 2g” [Beane Joset Land. “24 
he ont Cag D Duke of Abruazl's expedition 7227722022: 1809 80° 34" North or bras 
ty! pier eee Beat 
ous BRCM a MUS EVOCLLULOML Wincor os pin oin cis va ss @ chs BeteN a hide © 1904 !82° arene ee ey 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
COMMANDER. - Date. | Latitude. Means. 
a) | a 
)~ *Capt. James Cook........... (Jan. 30)| 1774 |.71° 10’ e ail 
a, OR oT UT 1 Ce 823 | 74° 18’ S. . : [Salling veo of 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition ... . 39 ‘0° 8. . |Sailing vessel 
seankam eon a) 18 | FR ag 8 gee 
.. (Fe q . [Ste 
age he ete nea] Late | Be eB Srsamehih Sh Sedge [eure 
yo : s S teamship and sledge journeys. 
_ *Roald Amundsen. ‘eo. 14)| 1911 | 90° oe 
Capt. Robert F. Scott... ou. . (Jan. 18){ 1912 | 90° ; Ripert ana ede aires 
rn Sa SNE se eet 2 ite od, 


a wan ha br EO wee HO oe EEL 
Nore BY THE ott -—Dr. Frederick A. te claimed to have discovered, the North Pole on April 


: ath 1908. 
“ foe. ogni, on his journey in 1899, ha 
86° 34’ ae Boat t that tame the most ‘hortherly 
point arene by_man—within 206 miles of the 
orth Pole. Sir Ernest Shackleton in 1908 per- 
sonally led. the party which pushed to latitude 


88° 20’ S., 162° BE. longitude, surpassin 

decessors by 366 geographicat miles and reaching 

wee of ae 5 ae a Bau Fale, Admiral Charles 
arctic Co 

ary 16, 1840, at 158° BE. longi we mae 


oy 


P - te 


his pre- — 


ei ; i 


a as 


Sagas Sune 27. Denis Attire,’ Archbisho’ ot Paris. 
—Noyv. 15. Rossi, Comte Pellegrino, aman States- 


afar 27. Ferdinand, Charles IiI., Duke of 


1860. Aug ug. 13. Daniel, Prince of Montenegro. 

1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States; died April 15, 1865. 

1868—June 10. Michael, Prince of Serbia. 
1870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 

oe 24. Georges Darboy, Archbishop of 

aris, by Communists. 

is7 Feb. 8. Richard, Earl of Mayo, Governor 
General of India. 

1s76—June 14. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 

1878—Sept. 7. Mehemet Ali, Pacha, by Albanians. 

1881—March 13. Alexander IT, of Russia. 


ae 
1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. 


Chicag: 
1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
dent of France. 


1895—July 25. Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria. . 

1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 

1897—Aug. 8, Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Minis- 
ter of Spain. 


ao = Juan Idiarte Borda, President of 


Uruguay. 
1898 Feb. 18., Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
Hed of Guatemala. 
10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
1899 July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. 
1900—Jan. . William Goebel, 
Kentucky. 
-——July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. 
anions 6. William McKinley, President of 
e United States; died Sept. 14, 1901. 
19l18- June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga. 
1904—June 16. Bobrikott, Gov-General of Finland. 
—July 28. Von Plehve, Russian Minister of the 


Interior. 
1905—Feby. 6. Soisalon Soininen, 
General of Finland. 
~—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—June 13. Delyannis, Grecian Premier. 
—July 11. Major-Gen. Count Shuvaloff, Russia. 
—Dee. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Stuenenberg, Idaho. 
he ail 26. Gen. Count Alexis Ignatieff, 


Russia. 
1907—Jan. 9. Gen Pavlov, St. Petersburg. 
—March 11. M. Petkoff, Bulgarian Senders at 


fia. 

ug. 31. Premier Mirza Ali Hzam, Persia. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. 

. Louis Philippe, Crown Prince of Portugal. 

1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1910—Feb. 21. Premier Pasha Ghali, Egypt. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter ‘Arcadowiteh Stolypin, 

Premier of Russia. 

—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of | the 

Prime Minister 


Dominican Republic. 
f Spa 
1083 Jan. "23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


x Na eet 12. Jose Canalejas, 
rep. 4. Manuel BE. Arujo, Premier of Satiador. 
—Feb.: 53 Francisco I. Madero, President of 
Mexico. 
at er 23. Jose Pino Suarez, Vice-President of 
SMaarah. “18. George King of Greece. 
1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
ey Duchess of Hohenberg. 
y 31. Jean D. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 
os daly 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 
: 19. Eve Chen Chi-Nei, of Chinese 
Revolutionary 
General Count von Mirbach, Ger- 
man Ambassador to Russia, at, Moscow. 

—July. Czar of Russia and family. 

ies eihine German Field Marshal Von Hichhorn, in 
the 

—Oct. 21. Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 
at Vienna. 


Governor of 


Procurator 


480: Str: Rome, 


c . Stephen's Cathedr 
ie Gathedral, 4 404; ae of Cremona, 396; 
Freiburg Cathedral, 385; oon Cathedral, 383. 


“ 


) —Nov. 


Garfield, President of the 


# ACK 
al, Vienna, ee Salis- | 


Count Stephen za, ex-Pres., Hun arian 
Privy Council, at udaces : 

—Dec: 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of — 
Afghanistan, at Laghman. 
Seth rey ” Yankel Sverdov, at Moseow, early 


—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, Bavarian Premier at os 
Munich. 

—April 12. War Minister Neuring at Dresden, 
Saxony. 

—Oct. 8. Hugo Haase, Pres. German Socialist 


Party at Berlin. 
1920—May 20. Gen. Geifeciinus Carranza, Presi- 

dent of Mexico, at Tiaxcaltenago. 
—June 13. Essad Pasha, Albanian leader, at. Par 
. 20. Droubi Pasha, Syrian Premier, nea 


. Inspector O’Sullivan of British Army, gi 
at Dublin Castle. 
1921—-March 8. Senor Dato, Premier of Spain; ai : 


Madrid. 
—March 15. Talaat Pasha, Ex-Grand Vizier 
Turkey, at Berlin. 
—July 21. M. Dras Kovics, Jugo-Slav Ministi 
of Interior, at Delnice, Croatia. ; 
—Aug. 26. ‘Mathias Erzberger, ex-German_V. 
Chancelior, by two youths, near Offenberg, Bai 
t. 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Gra 
Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other 
officials, Lisbon. 
—Oct. 22. Bulgarian Minister of War, M. ee 
troff, - Kostendil. 
—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, 
_ Tokio, by Korean youth. 
—Nov. 20: Dr. Z. Jones, Governor of San Ji 
Province, Argentina; Buenos, Ayres. 
1922—Feb. 14. Heikki Ritavowi, Finnish M 
of the Interior, at Helsingfors, by a merchant. == 
—April 7. Jemal Azmyk Bey, Ex-Gov, of Reta 
and B. E. Chakir, of the Turkish Commi ft 
Union and Progress, by an Armenian, at it 
—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilso: 
by two Irishmen, at London. 
—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German For 
Minister, by two German youths, am Berlin. 
—July 25. Djemel Pasha, Ex-Turkis h COntonist) 
Minister of Marine, Afghan Army Chief of Stafi 
by two Armenians, at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia. 
—Aug. 22. Gen Michael Collins, Irish Free) 
Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County | 
—Dev. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President 0 
the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, 
artist, at Warsaw, The ass was “execu 
Jan. 31, 1923. 


—Dee. 20. Jas. wre Sec. Trish Free State Peace 
Committee, at_ D 

1923—Feb. 8. Metropolitan George, Chief o 

Russian Church in Poland; by a Russian mo 


Warsaw. 
Sultan Ishan, anti-Soviet Mussu’ 


—Feb. 9. 
leader; by Selim Pasha, in Bokhar: 

—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, viet Russi 8 
Minister at Rome, and one of the uninvited Russ’ 
delegation at Near East Conference, by M.. ie 
Contradi, a Swiss ex-Russian Army officer, whose 
relatives had been tortured in Russia, at Lausanne. 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Momera, Arch- 

TaD of Saragossa, by anti-clericals, near t 


lty 
—June 15. Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky,: ahore 
while fleeing, er Bulgaria. 
—June 29. J. C. Gomez, Ist eae 
of Venezuela, ‘killed in bed, at Carac: 
—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘“ Pancha’ Villa, a 
ee leader, by Herrera avengers at Parral, Mex — 


26. .M. Daskaloft, Bulgarian Ambassadol. 
zecho-Slovakia, by young Bulgarian, at Prague. 
ug. 27. Gen. Tellini, and two other members — 
of the Italian ‘Commission to delimitize the Al- a 
banian frontier, by ambushed soldiers, in Greece, 
near the frontier. . 
1924—-June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- ie 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 
Rome; slain body found, Aug. 15. J 
een A M, Petkoff, Bulgarian Agrarian “Jeader, ‘ 
at ; 
—June 30. Israel de Haan, Executive Sec. Orthodox j 
Agudatle - Israel, at Jerusalem. 
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x! THE SEVEN WONDERS 
The Pyramids of Egypt and the Sphinx—They 
are situated close to the west bank of the Nile River, 

nearly opposite the City of Cairo, and were built, so 
it is said, by Petrie and other modern scholars, in 

the years between 4731 B. C., and 4454 B.C. 

The pyramids were royal tombs and near them 
were many other mausoleums, among them King 
-_  -'Tutankhamen’s, which was entered in 1924 and is 
By still being explored. 

* 


The largest of the pyramids, Cheops, is 461 feet 
high, 746 feet square at the base, covers 12 acres of 
ground, and consists of large blocks of stone. 
The Sphinx, hewn of solid granite, has the head of a 
man and the crouching body of a lion. The body, 
‘shoulders to rump, is 146 feet long; the forelegs and 
paws are 35 feet long; the top of the head is 100 feet 
above the ground. The head is 28 feet 6 inches high. 
The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near 
the Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
- ehadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
} Pagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
‘Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
‘gardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
_ fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
-. 300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
the gardens. They date from about 600 B. C. 
. The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor, at Ephesus, 
an ancient but now vanished city on the east side 
of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B. C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
_ joint monument, from plans by the architect Ctesi- 
phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet 
‘and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B. C., the temple was 
urned by Herostratus, a crank who wanted notoriety. 
ebuilt of lesser beauty, the temple stood 600 years. 
until the Goths burned the port, 262 A. D. 
The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland from 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
_ which anciently was called the Peloponnesus. Jupiter 
was the supreme god of the Romans and Greeks. 
The latter called him Zeus. 
The statue, begun by the Greek sculpture, Phidias. 
f after he had been banished from Athens in 432 B. C., 


ay 


‘. Besides the so-called Seven Wonders of the World, 
‘Wescribed above, there were many other ancient 
marvels. of architecture and construction, among 
them the Great Wall of China, which was built in 
the Third Century B. C., and extended along the 
- Northern frontier of that country, from the northern 
part of the Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north 
of Peking, in a zigzag course, to the border of Turk- 
estan, a distance of 1,728 miles, through only 1,300 
_* miles as a bird files. ; 
_ -‘The wall, which has crumbled into heaps in many 


_ The Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur, 
1n lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared, 
ut a well-authenticated clay tablet gives its exact 
imeusions. 

__ The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
_ through 7 stages, to the Shrine at the top. 

The height also was 300 feet. 

ol -The smaller sister of the Tower of Babel is the 
rH aiqeuret. at ‘Ur, which is 195 x 130 feet at the base 
‘ee probably more than 150 feet high. 

This monument is being excavated by a joint 
se a of the University of Pennsylvania and 
the British Museum. 

The great Se ge or Towers, like those of 
Babel, says C. L. Wooley, director of excavations, 
are believed to be imitations of the hills where the 
Sumarians worshipped their gods before they settled 


my 


Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped 
‘stones in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
‘Plain, 90 miles or so southwest of London, England. 

‘The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next 

- within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 

_that one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending 
around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in number, average 12 x 6 x 3 feet, fastened 
in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. The 

stones in the inner circles are smaller, Nearby, 
stone hammers, etc. have been excavated. It is 
not known whether Stonehenge was a sepulchre, 
or a Druid Sun-temple, or what-not. The remains 
according to astronomers, may date back to 1680 

| B. C.,-that is, to the new Stone Age or to the Bronze 
Age. There are similar monuments in France and 
{n other places in the British Isles; also on Christmas 
Isleud. South of Java, 


"Seven Wonders of ‘the World 


OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


OTHER WONDERS, OF THE WORLD. 
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was of marble encrusted with ivory and the Brno y 
were of beaten gold. The bearded. god was ina | 
sitting posture, with an olive wreath on his head. 
In his right hand was the figure of Victory; in the 
left, a sceptre. > Pat : 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the 
Aegean Sea, opposite Greece. It was built of marble 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, 
was named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for 
its beauty, and its magnificent interior. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake. The Queen, by the 
way, would have been called Diana by the old Romans 
because Artemis is the Greek equivalent. : ’ 

Tne Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble ’ 
light-house or watch-tower, on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 283 B. C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The strueture cost. $850,000. Fires 
were used as a beacon by night, but whether they 
were kindled on top of the tower, or in the upper 
chamber and were thus made visible through win- 
dows, is not certainly known. The architect was 
Sostratus. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was a brass_statue of 
the Greek sun-god, Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Charles of Lindus, at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean , off the coast 
of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 12 
years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B. C., and_was thrown down 
224 B. C., by an earthquake. There it lay_on the 
ground ‘until 672 A. D. when the Turkish Governe 
ment, the Saracens having seized Rhodes, sold the 
statue to a Jew of the city of Edessa, who broke and 
pulled the huge brass Sine into pieces, and took 
them back with him into Mesopotamia, loaded on 
the backs of 700 camels. Modern scholars say there 
is no evidence whatever of the truth of the old 
Tegend that the statue straddled the entrance to 
the port, so that a full-rigged ship could sail between — 
the legs. So far as now known the statue stood 
close to the shore, and probably was_intended, 
like the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, to 7 
serve as a lighthouse. } ‘ 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


places, was 20 feet thick at the bottom and 15 feet 
thick at the top; it was over 25 feet high, with towers 
over 35 feet high at intervals of 200 to 300 yards; 
on top it was paved with bricks a foot square and 
the wall was faced on both sides with granite blocks. 
the filling being earth and stones. +3 
Following the national boundary line as it did, 
the Great Wall crossed mountains, gorges, plains, 
rivers, valleys, overcoming all natural obstacles. 
Built to keep out the war-like hordes from Mongolia ’ 
and Manchuria, then collectively known as Tartars, 
it served its purpose for a thousand years. . 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


in the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
frie Ziggurat of Ur is the best preserved of these 
owers. 

Earlier excavations brought forth inscribed clay 
cylinders in which Nabonidus (Belshazzar), the t 
last King of ered told how he had completed . 
the tower left inished by Ur-Engur and his son 
Dungi, Kings of Ur at about 2300 B. C., a compara- 
tively late date in the history of Ur, which had 
flourished for 2,000 years or more before. 

Ur-Engur and his son Dungi, however, antedated 
Abraham by 200 years, so that patriarch must have 
seen the tower before he left Ur. 

It is supposed that emigrants from Ur took away 
with them the worship of the moon god Sin and 
—— it to Mount Sinai, thus giving Sinai a 

ame. 
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The Catacombs, or subterranean tombs, were a 
feature of human burials in Egypt and in Asia Minor 
thousands of years before the Christian Era. The 
name is applicable, also, to the Baths of Cleopatra, “= 
at Alexandria, and to the ancient underground 
burial places in Etruscan Italy. Indeed, caves were 
ae man’s earliest abodes in life as well as in 

The Catacombs at Rome were the sepulchres 
of the early Christians, and consisted of mere than . 
40 groups of labyrinths, or galleries and chambers, 
covering 615 acres, sometimes extending 5 stories 
(70 “gg below the surface of the ground. 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B. C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 

, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. 
held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity 
was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century 
A. D. ‘The place was used for games, and for horse 
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and chariot rae. The only cireus still standing in 
Rome was built 311 A. D.. by Maxentius (Marcus 
Aurelius Valerius) The Romans built circuses alt 
over Italy, at Constantinople; and wherever they 
- went in France, Spain, and other countries : 
_ The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, cone 
of the largest ampbitheatres in the world. was 
begun by the Emperor Vespasian and Simshed by 
the Emperor Domitian, 82 A. D- fp 238 A.D a 
fourth story was added The ruins still stand. The 
building elliptical. was 615 x 510 feet, and the Noor 
of the arena was 281 x 176 teet Tbe walls were 
stone, the seats, marble, 50,000 fLetsons could sit 
20,000 could stand = The cost wax J0 000 000 crowns 
($15 006 000) The work of construction was done 
by 12,000 staves frum Jerusalem Wild animals were 
Kept m dens under toe floor. Thousands of persons 
including early Christians perished in combats witb 
lions and ugers Gladiators also fought there 
4 The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople 
was built as a Christian Cutbedral by the Rumac 
Erperor Justinian, 531-538 A D., in the form ot & 
Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet with a flauvened dome 
180 feet high. set in a cluster of cupolas and minarets 
The brick walls are !ined on the insidc with marble 
plundered from Greek temples. The Sultan of 
Turkey, Monammed II, turned the cathedral! into 
a mosque in 1453 A D. 
The Leaning Tower of Pisa is one cf tne s0- 


CREAT INVENTIONS. 


AMERICAN. ‘ 
INVENTION. Inventor. Date INVENTION. Inventor. Date. — 
Lightning rod............ Franklin... ...|1752 Gasoline motor (auto)..... Selden... 2). + -{1879 
Steamboat........+++--++ Fitch... ..+..- 1784 Automatic knot-tying har- . eh 
: Steamboat.......--. peleale Fultoo......-. 1/93 vester machine.......... Appleby....... 1880 
Nail machine. .......s--+5- Perking..... aris ht: Chrome tanning....-...... Schulais.ayrats 1884 — 
a Cast-iron plough. ......... Newbold...... 1797 Trolley Car......-.s.2---5 Van Depoele &| 
Cotton gin. ..........--%. Whitney. .... 1793 ‘ Sprague,.... 1884-87 — 
Carding (textile) machine. .| Whittemore... .|1797 Type-bar casting (linotype) |Mergenthaler. .|1885 ; 
High-pressure steam engine.|Evans........ 1799 Cash register. ....-.-. .....|Patterson -{1885 
Screw propeller........... Stevens....... 1804 Electric furnace reduction. .|Cowles 1885 
Tack machine............ Blanchard. ... - 1806 Split-phase induction motor.|Tesla. - -|1887. 
Electro-magnet .........- Henry........ 1828 Single-type composing ma- ead 
Revolver (pistol)......... (1) ee 1835 ching... ....-..6es500% Lanston. 26252. 1887 
Electric telegraph...... ...|Morse. 1835 Rotary converter.........-. Bradley... (2). 47 1887 
Vulcanized rubber........- Goodyear...... 1839 Recording adding machine .|Burroughs.... .{1883 
Sewing machine........... Howels ust). 1846 Transp’rent photograph film|Eastman...... 1888 
Electric locomotive........ Val. 6). 44555 1861 Calcium carbide.........- Willson. .....,/1888 
Monitor (warship)......-.- Ericsson....... 1861 Electric welding...... ;.:-+|/Thomson...... 1889 
AMPbrake....5. cis epee ceeee Westinghouse. .|1869 Electrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castner....... 11890 
Celluloid.............- SA Eee 70 Carborundum............: Acheson....... [891 
3 Welt machine............-. Goodyear. 1871 Harveyized armor plate....|Harvey....... 1891 
a Block signals for railways. .|Robinson. 1872 Alternate-current motor....|Tesla..,...- +» |1892 
é Automatic car-coupler..... Janney 1873 Motion-picture machine....|Edison.......- 1893 
Typewriter Sholes 1873 Dry-air process for blast fur- yy: 
Quadruplex telegraph i TACs. ¥- tes nie C4 Wiehe Gayley. 2%...) 1894 
Water g: Disk ploughs (modern type)|Hardy...... . {1896 
Mowing machine (differen- High-sgeed stecl......-.-- Taylor & White}1901 — 
tial gear)....- Aeroplane. ....+-4-e0ee2-: Orville & Wil- . 
Telephone bur Wright. ./1903 
Taller machin Hydro-aeroplane.......--- GlennH.Curtiss]1911 
Tacha deaven: Machine gun.....--..--+- Tsaac N. Lewis.|1912 | 
eae 40) ee Se a Gas engine (compound)... .|Eickemeyer (C.\\192E 


a In 1892, it is claimed. the first gasoline automobile 
Z in the U. S. was operated by C. A. Duryea. 


FOREIGN. we 
Nation- Nation- 
INVENTION. Date| Inventor. ality. INVENTION. Date| Inventor. ality. 
Print block).......| 593|Unknown....|Chinese |] Centrifugal creamer. . . 1880]}De Laval....|Swedish ~ 
eee bate sts sthiy «31s 1320'Schwartz....|German || Manganese steel... English 
Flying shuttle........ VSS PEAY ign en ses’ English Smokeless powder..... French 
; Spinning jenny........ 1764,Harereaves../English || Mantle burner... ., Austrian. 
Steam engine......-.-|1765)Watt........ English By-product coke ov’ .|Austrian 
Leyden jar .....-.-.. 1745|Kleist....... German |} Wireless teleg. (low fre- fe 
Voltaic pile. ... : 2... 800/Volta....... Italian quency).....--- .”|1895|Preece...... English — 
Electromag telegraph .|1836/Wheatstone. |English || Wireless teleg. (high 
Duplex telegraphy.. . .|1853/Gintl.......|/ ustrian frequency). . 
7 Dynamite ........ ;..11867|Nobel......- Swedish || Electric steel... 
Siphon recorder....-... 1874| Thompson... |/Englisb Diesel oil motor 4 
Gas engine. Otto cycle. 1877'Otto German Depth bomb........-- 


e invented in China in the 


le. er 
Se Eayate. C in Europe, in 1438. Cut 


tenth century; by Coster, 


pet aia alata a oa 
HOW TO, AVOID LICHTNINC. 


Do not stay on a beach or in a field wheo dark 
clouds are overhead or coming slowly., Get under 
cover or lie down. . 


hesline gol 
Stock should not be tied near a wire fen 


ce. 
There is No sense in going to bed. Standing on 


—_ 


rs Great Inventions; Dodging Lightning. 


al |and all wires kept outside. 


Fi ’ Sarat a : Ry 
695 
ealled wonders of the middle ages. It is a round, — 
S-story beli-tower and was built of marble, in 1154 
A. D., it ts 188 feat high, and the top is 16 feet out 
oi the perpendicular. - The architect had no such 
fotention, but the foundations gradually sank during 
construction, wherefore certain changes were made 
ia the eoicnnades on the upper stones so that they 
were wider apart on the Jean-to cide. , 

The Porcelain Tower of Nankin, was built in y 
that ancient capital of South China in the early - 
part of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 
S-story tower. 2t1 feet Ligh. The Taiping revolu-— 
wonists destroyed it, along with many government 
buildings in 1853. , ee 
_ The Vatican at Rome is the largest residence 
in the world, ecntaining several thousand rooms. 
it stands on the borth side of the River Tiber and 
its nucleus was a house built in the time of the 
Empercr Constantine. , It was enlarged from time 
10 lume and hay been the only regular home of the 
Roman Pootiffs since they_abandoned their palace 
ut Avignon. France, in 1377. The place contains 
vast treasures of art, literature, and archaeology. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, ee. 
largest cburch in the world, begun in 1506 by Pope’ 
Julius. and completed ia 126 years, covers 18.000 — 
3q yde. and iv 636 feet Jong, with a nave, OF cross- 
section, 15) feet long. The top of the cross on the 
dome is 435 feet above the ground. ‘ 


The American-made motor truck was introduced 
about 1904. : ' : ‘ 


Metal type were invented by Gutenberg, German, 
in 1455. 


glass or rubber or any good insulator, a woolen 
blanket for example, will give more security and 
more confidence ' 

If near a person who has been struck, make every 
effort. tc resuscitate him. Rarely does lightning e. 
I! -outright : 
MI in 9 Froles ear and Fs an comes in and burns ‘ 
: with 9 Toar, 8 : - 
cs Fed have a radia, cut it out during a thunder 2 
storm, The antennae should be grounded direct, ia 

~ 


provided with good lightning 


Tf your bouse is Dwelling bo 


rods you peed not have much fear. 
in city blocks are practically safe, 


: ‘ 
¥ 


Bitter Root Mountains 


extends from: Langen to St. Anton, 634 miles; 
opened 1884. 


ag 
Andes Mountains—See ‘“Trans-Andine.”” 


Baltimore—The first use of electric motive power 
on the railroads in this country was on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad in 1895 at Baltimore, 

Md. The main line of this railroad passes under 

' the principal business portion of the city in tunnels 
which were completed in_ 1894. y 
The main tunnel under Howard Street is over 
7,000 feet in length and represents one of the 
pioneer efforts leading up to present subway 
systems. Methods were originated of support- 
ing adjacent structures and of controlling quick- 
‘sand and underground streams encountered dur- 
ing construction. Through the quicksand areas, 
the adjacent ground was solidified, by forcing 
large quantities of cement grout into it under 
heavy pressure. | 
Electrical motive power was adopted to eliminate 
objectionable smoke and gases in the tunnels. 
Power was, at first, supplied from overhead wires, 
put in 1902 this was replaced by a third-rail 


Y ppeeen. : 
The electrified, section totals about seven miles 


in length and is a part of the main line of the 
aaa and Ohio between New York and Wash= 


on. 

The’ Pennsylvania Railroad has 2 tunnels under 
Baltimore: Union. Tunnel, north of Union Sta- 
tion b by the Union Railroad Company of 
Baltimore in 1871; a two-track tunnel, 3,400 ft. 
long, located under the bed of Hoffman Street 
from Bond Street to Greenmount Avenue. Balli- 
more Potomac Tunnels, south of Union Station, 
built by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company in 1873; two-track tunnels under Wil- 
son Street from North Avenue to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, 4,960 ft. long and under Winchester Street 
from Fremont Avenue to Gilmore «Avenue, 
2,190 ft., a total length of 7,150 ft. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Station is located at the opening 
between the tunnels 


1 


a els. 
_ Big Bend—Drains the Feather River in California, 


miles; opened 1886. 
(Montana and Idaho)— 
10,100 feet long. : 


’ ig. 

- Blackwell—Under River Thames, England, 114 
_ _ miles; opened 1897. 

fea So ae Tunnel on the Colorado Midland 


. R., 9,600 feet long, single track, under the 
Continental Divide, in Lake and Pitkin Counties. 


‘Cascade Mountain—Through the Cascade Moun- 
Catskill Aqueduct—92’ miles to N. Y. City, and 35 


miles of distributing tunnels deep down under the 
eee partly opened in 1915, completely in 


The Shandaken Tunnel, a part of the Catskill 
water supply system, is used to deliver the water 
of Schoharie Creek to the Ashokan reservorr. 
It is 18.1 miles long, the longest tunnel in the 
world. It is concrete-lined, 10!4 feet wide and 
11% feet high, with a capacity of 600,000,000 

‘ “eltiey a day. It was put into service on Feb. 

Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass, Canada; on Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, double track, about five miles long; com- 
pleted 1916. 

Continental Divide, for the Denver and Salt Lake 

RR. R., 64 miles long (under survey). 

Cre Aqueduct—33 44 miles to N. Y. City; opened 


COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN 
WERE” 


Cumberland—Under 


Simplon—Through the Alps, 
1905. 


Strawberry—Through the 
Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode 


Totley—England, 334 miles. ~ 
Trans-Andine Ry. 


Wasserfl 
Woodhead—Liverpool 


U.S 
KILLED. 


v4 


696 Tunnels of the World; 
; IMPORTANT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. | 
 Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains, and 


i Sone arcane ah 

Jo¢ SFY RG eee eee 
Coal-Mine Disasters. 
=F iy oe 


Tennessee, 8,000 feet_ long. 


Detroit (Mich. Central Ry.)—Under Detroit River. _ 
Gallitzin Tunnel, through the Alleghany Moun- 


tains at Gallitzin, 11 miles west of A:toona, Pa., 
is 3,600 ft. long; was built in 1854, for two tracks 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1£04 a new 
single track tunnel was built parallel with .the 
old tunnel, through which is operated one west- 
bound track, another westbound track being 
operated through the old tunnel, replacing the 
original two tracks in order to give added clear- 
ance.' The two eastbound tracks through the 
mountain use what is known as New Portage 
Tunnel, 1,610 ft. long, which was built by the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1855, and purchased 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 1857. 


Gunnar Sautesta Colorado, 6 miles; opened 
Hoosac—Through Hoosae Mountain, Mass., 4% 


miles; opened 1873. 


Khojak Pass—India, Quetta to Kandahar, 2 miles. 
Loetschberg—Through the Alps, _ in 


Oberland, 
Switzerland, 914+ miles; poe June 20, 1913,, 
costing nearly $10,000,000. 


Mont Cenis—Italy to France, under the Col de 


\Frejus, 8 miles; opened 1871 


Mont d'Or—Between France and Switzerland,, 


was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel 
pierces the Jura Mountains fron’-Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 334 miles long. 


Mt. Roberts—From the shore of Gastineau Channel 


at Juneau, Alaska, into Silver Bow Basin, 1 1-3 
Mniles. 


Otira—In New Zealand, 5% miles. 
Rove—Northwest from l’Estaque, France, part of 


canal connecting Marseilles with Rhone River; 
4% miles, 72 feet wide, 47 feet high; opened 1916. 


Rothschénberg—Drains the Felberg mines, Saxony, 


lg miles; opened 1877. 


31} 
St. Clair—Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ont., 


to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891. 


St. Gothard—Through the Alps, connects Gosehenen 


Ea Airolo, in Switzerland, 9}s miles; opened 


Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 


England, 444 miles; opened: 1886. \ 
12}5 miles; opened 


Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad 


tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal, 1.4 
— oon Fernando, through Coast Range’ Spur 
.32 miles. 


Spiral—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spiral! tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Kicking Horse River between. This line was 
built to reduce grades through the Kicking Horse 
Pass, and cut the gradient on the line from 4.5% 
to 2.2%, and cost approximately $1,500,000. 
Wasatch Ba nce 
evada, 
416 miles; opened 1879. : 


feet above sea ie hase x “Ationiaciees tana: 
petecpen betaren ee and Buenos Ayres; 
and Thentenstets, Bwith ie oneuae 1909. 

under the River Mersey, é uties te eee 


IN WHICH 100 OR MORE 


) Date. Name of Mine. Location of Mine. Nature of Accident. Killed. 
mesial, sisent.  6lAVvOndale.s.....0cic cee ae cd Plymouth, Pa. ... 
Meee i MABLON LAME AUTGl co. asec ce ebecs Pocahontas, Va. io 
1891 .....\dan. 27|/Mammouth,.........:..... Mount Pleasant, Pa 109 
t 92... ./Jan. OM Chota teks e eure Krebs, Oka. sci as 3 oui< 100 
900....|May _1|Winter quarters Nos. 1 and 4,|Scofield, Utah........ 200 
902..2.)/May 19)Fraterville...........seees Coal Creek, Tenn.... 184 
1902....|July 10/Rolling Mill..... ito tpeeels Johnstown, Pa....... 112, 
908....|June 30)Hanna No, 1............... Hanna, Wy0o....)..... 169 
ake: AD Ah BO\ELATWIOK sa sicwes esas seekers Cheswick, Pa....... 179 
TOOK). %.i8eb.. 20| Virginia Clty, ooo sede asa ners Virginia City, Ala.) ]. 108 
1907....)/Dec. _6/Monongah Nos. 6 and 8..... Monongah, W. Va.... 361 
ABST: Ra DOUG WEMDATES aie mainsty side ois + oo hm Jacobs Greek, Pa,.... 939 
1908. .../Nov. 28/Rachel and Agnes.......... Marianna, Pa....<... 
909... .|Nov. 13/St. Paul No. 2.-.....0..005 Cherry, TL ales pt ete ¢ 
1911, .../Apr SB DMMMERS >. mentions owas <iovegeie Littleton, Ala.......5 
4913... . 22|Stag Canon No. 2......... .|Dawson, N. M....... 
1914...,.|April 28/Eccles Nos. 5 and6......... Eccles, W. Va... 2.5 
1915....|/March 2|)Layland No. 3°............/Layland, W. Va.... 
1917. ...|April 27\Hastings....... LAS 5% voces (Hastings, Col........ 
192 Feb. 8|Dawson No. 1. «++++..,.-|Dawson, N.M ...... 


3... .|Feb. 
ie 4....)March 8|No. 2 


FF SS ae cee tessss. {Castle Gate, pte 
4...,lApril 28)Benwood..... PP an Benwood, Wt van 


Cumberland Mountains, 


Bunnadern © 


— 


en 


Oe ve ee 


(Prepared 


_b 


r _ (Where there is a date, it is the year of discovery.) ' 

' Aluminum (see note below). =, Scandium, 1879, Nilson. 

Antimony, salts known to the ancients. Selenium. : ; 
ic, salts known to the ancients. S Silver, Known to ancients. ! 

- Barium, 1779. p Sodtum, salts known to the ancients. The dif- 
Bismuth, 1739, Pott. ference between sodium and potassium shown in 
Cadmium, 1817, Stromeyer. 1736 by Du Monceau. 

» Caesium, 1860, Bunsen and Kirchoff. Strontium. 

Calcium, salts known to the ancients. Tantalum, 1802, Ekeberg. ° -¢ 

Cerium, 1803, Klaproth. Tellurium. 

Chromium, 1797, Vauquelin. X Terbium, 1843, Mosander. 

Cobalt, 1735, Brandt (name used by ancients). Thallium, 1861, Crooks. 

Columbium, 1801, Hatchett. Thorium, 1818, Berzelius. 

Copper, known to the ancients. | Thulium, 1879, Cleve. 

Dysprosium, 1886, Lecog de Boisbaudran. Tin, known to the ancients. yo as 
Erbium. Titanium, 1791, McGregor. =e. 
Europium, 1901, Demarcay. Tungsten, 1781, Scheele (?) 

Gadolinium, 1886, Marignac and Lecoq de Bois- Uranium, 1789, Klaproth. 

audran. rigs Vanadium, 1801, Del Rio. : : 

. Gallium, 1875, Lecoa de Boisbaudran. Yttrium. ; rh tala 
Germanium, 1886, Winkler. Ytterbium, 1878, Marignac. Peake 
Glucinum, 1797, Vauquelin. Zine, known to the ancients in the alloy brass. 
Gold, known to the ancients. Note—The word “Alumen” or its Greek equiva 
Holium, discovered since 1840. lent was used in very early times to denote a salts 
Indium, 1863, Rich and Richter. with an astringent taste. ‘ Pee to | 
Iridium, 1804, Tennant. _ Paracelsus considered it to be different for he — ei 
Iron, known to the ancients. pointed out that its “corpus” was a mixture of 
Lanthanum, 1839, Mosander. earths. Its ‘‘corpus’ was confused with lime un-— 
Lead, known to the ancients. ,| til 1746 when Potts slowed that the base was really — 
Lithium, 1817, Arfvedson. an argillaceous earth, and in 1754 Marggraf proved 
Lutecium, 1907, Urbain. clearly that the base was entirely different from 
Magnesium. lime and that it contained alum earth united with — 
Manganese. : wi silica. 2 Cae 
Mercury, known to the Greeks 300 B. C. Wphler first reduced it in the form of a metallic 
Molybdenum, 1778, Scheele. powder, but it was not until 1845 that he produced ~ 
Neodymium, 1885, Weisbach. it as a compact metal. " a 
Nickel. Hafnium was discovered originally ten years” 
Osmium, 1804, Tennant. ago by Prof. Alexander Scott of the British Museum, 
Palladium, 1803, Wollaston, F but he did not then know, it is said, that he had 
Platinum, 1750, Wood and Watson (possibly found a new element, supposing it was merely a 

known much earlier but not recognized). new oxide obtained from New Zealand black sand 


Potassium, salts known in very early times; dif- Early in 1924 Prof. F. von Hevessy of Hungary, — 
ference between potassium and sodium shown by | working in a Danish Government laboratory, found 
Du Monceau in 1736. hafnium in cryolite from Greenland, and he identi- 
Praseodymium, 1885, Welsbach. fied it as a new element and named it “hafnium, 
Rhodium, 1804, Wollaston. Bern was the old Latin name for Copenhagen , 
Radium, 1898, P. and S. Curie, He could not isolate the element, this being done — 
ubidium, 1860, Bunsen and Kirchoff. later by Prof. Scott, who converted the oxide into 


uthenium. a few grains of a cinnamon-color powder—pure ia 
Samarium, 1879, Lecoq de Boisbaudran. 


hafnium. ; = 
BOILER Mas he IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From “The Locomotive,” Hartford, Conn.) ne 
Dene A i ot ee 
YEAR |Num-, PbHRSONS. YEAR |Num-| PERSONS, || YEAR |Num-|  PHRSONS: 


ENDING | ber of 


ENDING ber of 


hr. 


Enpina __ | berof 


ECEMBER |Explo- In-_ || DECEMBER |Explo- In-_ |} DECEMBER |Explo-|_ at 
e 31. sions. Killed.| jured. 31. sions. \|Killed.| jured. 31. sions. | Killed. jured. 
ft — 
00...-.--| 373 | 268 | 520 1916.....-. 499 | 199 5 
1901..... 423 312i) 646 ||1909....,..] 600 | 227 | ag |)Eots--enens 506 289. 
1902.......| 391 | 304 29 |]1910.......] 533 | 280 | 406 ||1918....... 40 
1 Giese}, 883 | 293 | 522 ||1911..2.7-.) 499 | 222 | ae top ett. 
RO04ic. c.cc}) SOL | 2207 “304 jf19t2.-. |} S37 | 275 | pee lee ween nr 2 
190 : ASO ease We Hse 19ta sc.) ABD | 180" SOR [eee ae ces 312 
906-0... Sis DSA ASTI OIA. a2, el AGA | SAAB Y - SLB) tee iee = se 332 
1907..-..+- A7A, t nSOO ue ekeO UIGIS. Coed he ADe tO 132 0) 288 1A B hee 318 


18,023,584 MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE WORLD IN 1923. j i 
CouNTRY. | Vehicles. CountRY. | Vebicles. Country. | Vehicles. Country. | Vehicles. — 


UNG Cy ere 343||Colombia.... . 2,430||Hongkong. .. . Panama Rep. . 

Alaska....... 725||Costa Rica...| @_ 325|/Hungary..... 4 

Algeria. ...... 8,715]|Cuba....... t 26,500||Icel’d & Faroe 

Angola....... 20 . 15 RS ces 3 ea be 

Arne ca 222| _85,850|{Denmaric. | IrlghBreeState 

Australia..... 118,091 TEAL S wcrde wa b we ge 

Austria. ..... 14,325 ; ,817||Portugal. . ... 50 

AZOPeS..5.--- 201|| Dutch Guiana. 10,500||Portu.E. Africa) 385 

Bahama Is.. . 551 pe tone Sadies 321 0a bay aoc Ree, weno 

Balgian Cong Daas ype coe. lees ease pe 
ia 255||Samoa....-.- 170 


France... ...- iD jue... 983 
0} | French Guiana, 110 } r 1,872 
9|| Fr. Indo-China 
Fr. W. Africa. 


Switzerland... 23,039 
Syrig..i sideupees 1,920 
Taiwan...... , 130 


yinis Saxe 3,219 
1,400 
642,853 


864 > 

a 200||United States. ]15,092,177 

12,863|!Uruguay..... 13, 
326||Venezuela.... 3,800 


000 (Spe 
297 Total, .. .118,023.584 


. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS AND 
_ The rocks somposing the earth’s crust are grouped 
_ by geologists into three great classes—igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic. The igneous rocks 
have solidified from a molten state. Those that have 
solidified beneath the surface are known as intrusive 
rocks. ‘Those that have flowed out over the surface 
are known as effusive rocks, extrusive rocks, or lavas. 
-. Yhe term voleanic rock includes not only lavas but 
bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other frag- 

mental materials thrown out from volcanoes. Sedi- 
mentary rocks are formed by the accumulation of 
sediment in water (aqueous deposits or eolian de- 
The Sediment may consist of rock frag- 


Period. Epoch. 
Recent 


Quaternary. 


Silurian. 


Ordovician. 


Cambrian. 


Proterozoic. 
(Primordial 
ar Life.) n 


Algonkian. 


Archean. 


_ NAME AND LOCATION. oF DAM; WHEN OPENED. 
c+ 2 Ss Stas siniea iiss 2 ati ai seca come Sea 


‘: 


Foreign— 
Assouan 
ales) 


New South W 


. 


Cost figures for Croton Lake and Croton 
Tieton dam is to be finished in 1925. 


then Seas Gn ns wala a ae 5 
Geologic Eras; Big Dams. 


(Prepared by the U.S. 


Pleistocene, or Gla- 


Crystalline Rocks. 


BIG DAMS. 


APRS ee eee 


Falls and Don Pedro cover dam construction only. 


DIVISIONS OF GEOLOGIC TI 
Geological Survey.) Wea ; ‘ 


t I 


>, a ee i a 
ments or particles of various sizes (conglomerate, _ % 


sandstone, shale); of the remains or products of ani- — 
mals or plants (certain limestones and coal); of the 
pioduct of chemical action or of evaporation (salt, 


gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these materials. — 


A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is a- 
layered structure known as bedding or stratification. 
Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. The unal- 
tered sedimentary rocks are commonly stratified, 
and it is from their order of succession and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data of 
historical geology have been deduced. 


1 Characteristic Life. 
Animals and plants of 


“Age of man.” 
modern types. 


cial. 
ey 
enozoic i Pliocene. “Age of mammals.’”’ Possible first appear- 
(Recent Life.) ; Miocene. ance of man. Rise and development of 
na Ve Tertiary. Oligocene. highest orders of plants. : 
\ Eocene. £ 
; Upper. F 
Cretaceous. Lower “Age‘of reptiles." Rise ang culmination of 
huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
Jurassic. pearance of birds and mammals; and palms 
and hardwood trees. 
Triassic i 
b “Age of amphibians.’”” Dominance of tree 
Y Permian. _ ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower- 
Carboniferous. Pennsylvanian. ing plants. and earliest cone-bearing trees. 
: Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
Insects. = ‘ 
: “Age of fishes." Shellfish (mollusks) also 
Devonian. Se Rise of amphibians and land 
_, plants. 


Shell-forming sea animals dominant. 
fishes and of reef-building corals. 


Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
trilobites. First trace of insect life. 


Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
land animals. 


First life that has left distinct record. 
taceans, brachiopods and seaweeds. 


Rise of 


Crus- 


No fossils found. 


Length Storage 
Height.| of Dam. | Capacity. Cost. 
Feet, Million Gals. Dollars. 


~ 51,000,000 


31,067,000 
14,093,000 


3,750,000 


2,378,000 
1,700,000 


113 6,400 281,338 
eee hel 784 
Bike| Sekt 8,800 Hoe 


ee ee 


=s Cologne, 151; Hamburg, 303; Hanover, 238; Kiel, | 23 


a 1269) 611 0) 430}1241/1685) 838)1036|1475| 636/1063 


4 [a Na 95 5 . ; 
» gstantinople, 2,099; Fayal, matbee 1 S08, Hongkong London, to—Calcutta_ (via Suez), ones Cape 


Port Said, Egypt, 2217; Puna Arenas, 7)350; 
Pf eh A 
11,788, 


Travel Route Distances. 


jit  —-s Pistawees of the TWloriy. 
<5 4 bs i TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE. © 


. (From the U. §. War Department’s Oficial Table of Distances: most! wate 
the figures cover. in statute miles, the shortest generally-travelled ue eu x a ya ey 


3 3 ; 
| a] oa : 
Salas|,P] 2} 812) . 
D 2 = i=) cl > a 
Hotas Ss 251 als vk 
ef otieo] 2} SP Sis 
Oo jo4a8 | A} a] ate 
332 


Amsterdam “ws 526} 660/1511| 260)1233 
4% 0/1563 )1269)1792)2: 1846/2282 /|2567|}1882|2155)1600 
1563 QO} 611} 505 283/1063)1842| 663)1564 $e 

3 


e 1792] 505} 430 0)1043)1793| 640) 625)1371 225/1093| 192 
929/2249) 686) 1241/1043 2174| 403) 1579|2386)/1179|2108|1207 


1808) 416|1488) 1685] 1793) 217 O|1771 2597 2998 |2197|2586)1915 218211256 3175 k 
1771 0\1176|1983) 776|1705| 804}1299|1336] 404 cain 
tg 


2597/1176| _0|1861| 400|1583| 682|2079/1583|1580|1543 


{511 |2567|1842|1475|1371|2386|2098|1983|1861| 0/1461] 412|1179|2858]1742|2387|2040 © 
260}1882) 663) 636} 225/1179): ~400|1461|"__0|1183)"282)1679)1183)1180 , 
1233}2155/ 1564) 10631093 258 1583] 412|1183|" 0) 901|2580)1330)2109/1762 
682|1179| 282] 901| 01679) 901|1208| 861 — 
3079|2858|1679|2580|1679| _0|1905| 542|1128 ~ 
1905| “ol 740) 777 


.... {1094} $25/1053 1739|1256 | 1336) 1583 )|1742|1183|1330 
Bc 930|2250| "687|1242/1044) 358 2175 1580|2387|1180|2109 
"754|1129! 434] 638i! 739!1120!1054 1543/2040|1143|1762 


OTHER TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, IN STATUTE MILES. 
(From the U. S. War Department's Official Table of Distances.) 


Amsterdam, -to—Antwerp, 113; Bremen, 232; Seat AE tes Lineage map pia es ee 
. 1ét, 24; 1sdon, irect, . M 
373; Moscow, 1,602; Rotterdam, 50; The Hague, 39. eth 1,863; 
* Athens, to—Brindist, 431; Naples, 660; Salonica, | Rotter, 210: 
; Rotterdam, 210; 
> 300; Trieste, 859. The Hague, 224; Yarmouth, 5 
Berlin, to—Antwerp, 454; Basel, 545; Berne, 611; Madrid, to—-Barcelona, 425; Bordeauz, 
Bremen, 215; Cologne, 359; Dresden, 108; Dusseldorf, | Boulogne, 1,059; Cadiz, 439; Carthagena, 326; Gib- 
$43; Hssen, 317; Frankfurt aoe ee eapeberg 566: | A TEE\ Operto, BAK" Sara ear a Valencia, S04 
Leipsic, 100; Lubeck, 162; Magdeburg, 88; Moscow, TCAs ODO» smiles, BL, AMOR. 219: B p a5) 
1,200; Munich, 406; Nurnberg, 301; Posen, 158; | 363; Boulogne, 158; Bremen, 511; Brest, 387; ist, a 
Rotterdam, 422; St.’ Gall, 575; Saarbrucken, 466; | 1,169; Calais, 185; Chateau-Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, 
_ Stuttgart, 438; The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437, Warsaw, | 230; Cologne, 304; Dijon, 196; Dover, 204; Frankfurt, 
enrn ee a Brnmtet 838; G 98; G gos; | 142: Kiel, 6 OY beige, Gare Lille, 156: Phone: 31 ; 
e, to—Brindist, ; Geneva, 98; Genoa, 325, 2; Kiel, 652, Leipsic, ‘S Cy , } 
Hamburg, 616; Lausanne, 61; Lucerne, 59; Marseilles, Marseilles, 536; Metz, 244; Milan, 557; Mos 
390; ‘lan, 231; Moscow, 1,811; Naples, 790;"| 1,863; Munich, 571; Nancy, 219; Naples, 1,056; 
Zz Pap a Orleans, 78; Port Said, 2,251; Rheims, 97; Tou 
Brussels, to—Antwerp, 27: Basel, 364; Boulogne, | 86; St, Nazaire, 286; Saumur, 183; Strassb g 
159; Bremen, 346; Calais, 135; Cologne, 139; Ham- | 312; The Hague, 296: Toulon, 578; Turin, 
burg, 417; Kiel, 488; Leipsic, 465; Moscow, 1,705; | Versailles, 11. ‘ 
Civistiania, to—B BE IID 5 a ah a eh ae 
nrist: er gen, 3 Gothenbur + | fors, ; oscow, hall ’ I 
Moscow, 1.300 Trondhjem, 349, 3 Odessa, 1,205; Peking (China), 6,249; Port Arthur 
saeomstantinople,, to Adridndple,, 198; Baage | uaisotok, 8,800; arses, OO: Pine 486, 
orte Burgas, 124: Marseilles, 1,552; Moscow, 2,300; | Rome, to_-Brindisi, 394; Florence, 196; Genoa, — 
Naples, 1,101; Odessa, 395; Smyrna, a ay 3105 asa ein Phases ad Me Py ae 404; 
ha: + to—Danzig, 9; over ; oscow, 2,023; aples, F ; - pace t 
renters, 253. Helsingfors, $89; Kiel, 152; Malmo, | 254; Turin, 413; Venice, 378. £ 
20; Moscow, 1,483; Riga, 801. Stockholm, to—Gothenburg, _284; jee cnr 
Edinburgh, to—Glasgow, 47; Liverpool, 223; | (Sweden), 839; Helsingfors, 270; Kiel, 556; Mat: 0, 
Manchester, 216; ee Roe A ae mae Moscow, se oe ite % 
Lisbon, to—Moscow,, 3,042; Oporto, = enna, to—. Py + 
’ London, to—Aldershot, 37; Bath, 107; Bishop's a, O57; 
Rock, 469; Bremen, 482; Brighton, 51; Bristol, 119; h. oe oe 
Cambridge, 53; Canterbury, 60; Chatham, 34; Dover, Strassburg, arsaw, 
78: Dresden, 743; Falmouth, 307; Folkestone, 71; 434; Vilna, 692.° ; : 


o), 
DISTANCES FROM EUROPEAN PORTS TO PORTS IN OTHER CONTINENTS. - 
\ (including, also, certain places in Europe; statute miles; water routes; data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office.) 


e)uer 


il via 3 ¢ 700 Dis UM og euai) Green: 
3 , Brazil, | Ceylon a Suez), 7, 4 sko a n- 
RENE Boy. Cubs. 4508, 7 de Jonetr) land, 2 Wel; eae Madeira, 1,644; Gibraltar, 


a 


§,575. 4 
Cherbourg, France, to—Dover, England, 168; | 1,490; Ivigiuut, Greenland, 1,867; Kinchow, China . — 
Germai 070; Southampton, | (via Suez), 12,580; Las Palmas, Canary_Is., 1,9 Os 
5 land, ve eee oh ae aaa : “s elie an Suez), 11,111; St. Thomas, W. u 4.116; * : 


OT ; 
: pee to—Aden, 3,824; Alexandria, 2,084; | Shanghat (via Suez), 12,201; Tientsin (via Suez), 
Algiers, 489; B 94; Colon. 4,989; Con- | 12,992 oe 


via Suez), 9,683; Leghorn, 1,008; Manila (via | Town, So. ‘Africa, 7,069; Foochow, China ‘via Suez), 
nol), M5 641, we ‘Panama, 15,802; Mi arsonies: ie penaKene ions iis nee ae 
; 7 A Oe ; uez), , + ji ’ >» Ss 7 
98; Naples, 1,131; Odessa, 2,499; Pane ; ee a un % Bras 768, inoue, Strats dete 

r, 1,925; ney ‘Australia (via Suez), | ment ( vez), 9,555; Sydney, Austr: Z), 
via faites 4,013; Toulon, “erance, | 13,362; Tampico. Mexico. 5.918- pl) 


DISTANCES BETWEEN ‘PORTS. IN, ASIA. 2 
ata by U. S. Hydrographic Offic 


_ 683} 1902 


2138] 2466 


1795) 2904| 606 ~ 3293] 3678 


2121 3570 


624| 1748 1466] 1921, 


2138) 3570 


4367] 1825 )| 4756] 5167 


2466) 624) 3914 


| 3014 


541) 2002 _ 930] 1401 


2052) 96} 3496 


“629 981| 1674 


1795} 822] 3399 


2904) 1077 


1338] 1578 


0} 2545 


906 


606} 1748 


1825] 2092 


0 


2165] 306] 3618 


"356 


808]_1796 0} 1722) 1198) 1653 


3812|_1990 


5280) 1457 


2202) 1135 3458) 1722 0} 1153] 1093 


3293) 1466) 4756 


930 1725 3 


3678 1921 


to—Bombay, 

arachi, 1,705; Maskat, 
Sug, 1,509; Sunda Strait, 
A: —Mascat, 887; 
Maoh. to—Calcutta, 
Kazacht, hae oe ye? re 


1,912; Colombo, 2,433: 
1,390: Port 


Said, 1,608; 
4,43 


433. 
Port Said, 3,895. 
2,466; pore 282 "Sa ,042; 


Oy 425; 
(82 


Madras, 681; 


Peis ctodibmerie, 

ha ugha, a 943; Yokohama, 
ongk ong, etek 
5; Pago Pago, 5,698. 


Manila, 1,728; 
5,606; Cebu, 


2,098; 
2008 


(Samoa) : 


(Statute miles; data 
“Manila (Luzon Te), Pan (Luzon Is.), 441; 


35. gee (Luzon Is. se 207: 
-), 397; Cebu (Cebu Is.), 451; 
(Luzon Is.), 122; fea (Luzon Is.), 117; 
anay Is.), 391; Jolo (Sulu Archipelago), 
en noeT (Luzon Is.), 281; Legaspi (Luzon Is.), 
mr na (Luzon Is.), 87; Nueva Caceres (Luzon 
Bye ; San Fernando (Luzon Is.), 167; Santa 
pe. (Luzon Is.), 61; Tacloban (Leyte Is.), 429: 
woe Is.), 161; Zamboanga (Mindanao 


Phe, to—Dagupan, 282; San Fernando. 


"Bacolod, to—Iloilo, 28. 
he angas, to—Cebu, 356; Iloilo, 306; Jolo, 684; 
* ueva Caceres, 439; Tacloban, 337; Zamboanga, 586. 
_ Bautista, to—Dagupan, 31. 
‘Candon, to—Vigan, 24. 
145; Iloilo, 184; Jolo, 


peraogan: to—Cebu, a 
397; Lloilo, 201; Legaspt, 236; 
66; San Fernando, 17; Tacloban, 
ais “heed el a 290. | 
to—Candon, 98; San Fernando, 45; 
1; Vigan, eet 


‘5 


923; 


> wee 


alo,’ 


Aden, to—Gibraliar, 3,824; Jibutt (Africa), 153: 


; IMeibourne,. 7,473; Port Said, 1,608; Suez, 1,509; 
eat, 9,073: Zanzibar, 2,038. 
moy, Honolulu, 5,281. 
- Batavia, to—Honolulu, 6,833. 
Bombay, ee e Town, 5,469; Zanzibar,2,935. 
7 Calcutta, planed (via Suez), 7,156; Port 
Said (via Suen), 6 5,402 
es te ricer to—Caroline 4s, 2,907; Honolulu, 


jap’ to—Honolulu, 6, 162. 
-- Golombo, to—Liverpool (via Suez), 7,709; Naples 
at > was Suez), 5,313; Port Said (via Suez), 4,010; Suez, 


‘Foochow, to—London (via Suez), 11,643. 
_ Hobart, Tasmania, to—Melbourne, 544. 


5167] 1401 
OTHER ‘DISTANCES BETWEEN ASIATIC PORTS. 


DISTANCES IN THE PHILIPPINBS. 


f ao ASIATIC PORTS TO PORTS ones ey: CONTINENT (STATUTE MILES.) 


: eigen (via Magellan), 


~_534| 2934] 1198] 1153 
2023} 1199] 3345] 1653] 109, 


Karachi, to—Basra, 1,367; Maskat, 547. 

Kiaochow, to—Shanghai, 

Kobe, to—Hakodate, 935; Nagasaki, 456; Shimo- 
noseki, 281; Yokohama, 398. 

Madras, to—Caicutia, 890. 

Manila, to—Cebu, “450: Zioile, 416; Jolo, 633; 
Pago Pago, 5,188; Wake, 3,192; Yap, 1,329. 

Nagasaki, to-——_Manila, 1,504; Port Arthur, 692; 
Shanghai, 527; Vladivostok, 755. 

Rangoon, to—Singapore, 1,287: 

Shanghai, to—Tienisin, 852; Tsingtau, 435. 

Singapore, to—Bangkok, 0; udat, 1,059; 
Medunakiek. if 806; Peband. 435; Sai aigon, 747. 
os to—Chefoo, 236; Shanghai, 797; Tientsin, 

Vladivostok, to—Hakodate, 496; Taku, 1,415. 

Yokohama,’ to—Chemuipo, *1,190; Hakodate, 
613; Tienisin, 1,687. 


by U. S. War Dept.) 
Lucena, to—Nueva Caceres, 414; Santa Cruz, 
78; Taclaban, 304; Zamboanga, 493. 
Nueva Caceres, to—Legaspi, 178; San Fernando, at 
San Fernando, to—Vigan, 63. 
Tacloban, to—Zamboanga, 441. 
Vigan, to—Sania Cruz, 42° 


HAWAIIAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 


Honolulu, to—Guam Is., 3,842; Hana 
131; Hilo, 263; Kahuku, 71; Hahaulst, 112; 
Bana 59: Kamehameha 


ee ae ee 


a 
8 
Fs 


‘Stantin 
Nawitiwiti, 109; Pago Pago, ema, 2,606; Peart 
abet 6: 6; San Francisco,’ 2,418; 
Boo Waimanalo, 


DISTANCES IN JAPAN evaipae MILES), 
Nagasaki, to—Omuia, 123; Shimonoseki, 166 
Tokio, to—Kobe, 377; Kokura, 715; pageant. 

819; Nikko, 91; Yokohama, 18) 

DISTANCES IN CHINA (STATUTE MILES). 


Harbin, to—Dainy, 584; Mukden, 339; Port 
Arthur, 603; Vladivostok, 483. : 
~ uk hig  hingan (Chosen), 752. 2 
ekin, to—Chingwa ;. Hankow, 754; 
Mukden, 524; Taku, 117; Tienisin, 87. ‘hy 
Shanghai, ‘to—Hankow, 596; Nanki: 193. 
Tientsin, to—Chingwangtao, 167: atglny, 87; 
Leichwang, 105; Linsi, 97; Mukden, 435; Peitaiho, 
ray Shanghai, $825; Tangku, 27; Tongshan, 81; 


Hongkong, to—Gibraliar 


via_ § 5 oy 
Hamburg (via. Panama), Neha bet 


16,776;_ Honolulu, 5,593: 
20, 074; ‘London (via Stez), 


"Martla, to—Bremen (via Suez), 11,464; Liver- 
pool (via Suez), 11,111; London ae via Suez), 11,119: 
Melbourne p, 214; Port Darwin, 2 12; Sydney, 4.568. 

Nagas: to-—Dutch Harbor, Alask ka, 3 

Betropaviovsi, RS meted de as , Alaska, i 

anghai, to—Liverpoo via Panama), 5, —_ 
4 Orleans (via Panama), 12 { 2,046, ) oh 
oe Suez), 9. 


% . 


Se snorts to—Liverp 


myrna, Asia Minor, rig Heke i 
18h Gibraltar, 1,925.’ ee oi Geno, 
Tientsin, to—Liverpool (via Suez), 12,786. 


Viadivostok, to—Liverpool (via Suez), 12,992. 


ae “Ar 
a Trinidad, 


. , at 


; ih es y - a * a ri - ia nic oN 
at ne = Bs Travel Route Distances. : cae 5 a tts 


CES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIB AND CULF PORTS. (a 
_ + Statute Tatles; trade routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) : s 


3 a S 2 a] « 5 

5 s{°8 o| & aja] al alg 

ele} 2/2/2121 81.8) 2/8] al 8 

E/2te/2/ 2) 5] o|88l 2 lgel el & 

OLJOSOJO}S |S /ala pala ja pep ee 
Cape Haytien 0} 803] 324] 544/1823]1245]1301| 707/1702|1639| 546 934|1054|1739_ 
Cartagena .| 803) 0} 941] 774|1576| 727] 713] 864/1368|1255| 373] 509'1023|1615 
Colon “94i} 324) 0} 805|1749]1155|1226| 969|1601|1548| 629|1185|1315|1635 
Curacao 544) 805] _0/2069]1325|1312/ 172|194511854| 668| 527| 5338/2005 
Galveston '576|1823|1719|2069| _0| 886| 872/2933|451| 514)1498/2057|/25371_717 
Havana. 1245] 1155] 1325] 886] __0| 106|1488| 694] 593] 844 1207/1720] 937 _ 
Key West 1301|1226|1312| 872] 106] _ 0/1474] 658| 527] 860/1193'1689]1001 . 
ROUEN. ce Jace ts vee ds | 707| 969) 172|2233]1488|1474] "0/2107/2016) 837 “652| 408|2174 
New Orieans.... ai 1702|1601|1945| 451| 694] 658 2107) 0} _263!1304|1848|2376| 909 
PREMERA. y. ck as w< JUSS 3+ son 255|1639]1548|1854) 514) 693] 533 2016] 263| _0/1238|1736)2250| 957 — 
Soe. eee oe eee 373) 546| 629| 668|1428| 844] 860| 837|1304|1238| 0) 805)1152/1367 
St. Thomas...... was 934|1185| 527/2057|1207|1193| 552/1848'1736| 805|__0 
piagiadee seh hot Ga. oe os 23|1054|1315| 538|2537|1720]1689| 408|2376 2250) 1152) 597|__0)2404 
ni ONOK Gn sy yce ks thaas sec 1615 1739|1635|2005| 717| 937|1001 2174| 909| 957/1367|2110/2404| 


OTHER WEST INDIES DISTANCES. ; 

. (Statute miles; shortest navigable routes; data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office.) ~ 7 Y or 

Havana, to—Belize, 608; Bluefields, 940; Cien-| Port Castries, 1,564; Port of Spain, 1,707; Port 
fuegos, 555; Ponce, 1,130; Port-au-Prince, _782;| Tampa, 261; Puerto Cabello, 1,437; Puerto Mexico, 

y 967; St. Crote, 1,225;, 


bese 495; Pterto Mexico, 967; San Juan, | 956; Rio Grande, river's mouth, 
West, to_—Belize, 679; Cedar’ Keys, 334;| Pensacola, to—Belize, 979; Kingston, 1,244, 


oy 4 ‘antiago, 1,149; Santo Domingo, 1,095. Samana Bay, 934 
e 


y 
Nassau, 374; Nipe Bay, 500; Nuevitas, 381; Pointe-| Nassau, 949; Pointe a Pitre, 2,035; Port Limon, 
@ Pitre, 1,492: Ponce, 1,116; Port-au-Prince, 749; | 1,457; Port of Spain, 2,249; Sabine, 469. EGY 


DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (CARIBBEAN AND ATLANTIC) PORTS. 


Asuncion, to—Buenos Ayres, 952. Pernambuco, to—Bahia, 459; Buenos Ayr 
Buenos Ayres, to—Colon, 6,276; Punta Arenas, | 2,)12) fe eged rou Punta Arenas, 8,153; 
1,593; Rosario, 242; Victoria, 1,580. Rio de Janciro, to—Buenos Ayres, 1,825; — 


Tes, — 
Montevideo, to—Bahia een. 537; Buenos | Montevideo, 1,194; Punta Arenas, 2,582; Rio Grande 
Ayres, 140; Punta Arenas, 1,505. do Sul, 866. \ae oe 


DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS. 
, (Statute miles; trade routes; data by U.S. Hydrographic Office.) 


Ciry. 


Antofagasta, Chili _0 
Aries; Chill... -....-.-.---- 601| 683] 808]1709}1441/1127/1306 
Galdera, Chili............- 0|1129| 226|2148]1879] 484) 723 


Gavac) Oni. 2.55... 5. es 683|1129] _0|1308/1047| 778} 759 
Coquimbo, Chili........--- 
ismeraldas, Ecuador... 1961] 1709)2148|1047|2319) __0 9 r 
Guayaquil, Ecuador......--. ‘F0| —_0|1517|2482| 1297) 426) 215] 907 


oI ee eel ac 224 | 
Iquiaue, Chili........----- i 901 ny 
09. tay 


‘ote, Chili... ...+ on _953}1306) 7233/1762) 524)2700) 2302) DAE) __< | S86 |e | | 
Mollendo, seers esceeses Soul LOO) OVO! dog) JUS) i000 by 
Pacasmayo, Peru......---- 1289]1035}1480| 372)1655) 694) 420) tities __0)_ 232) S0Td390/ 1540" — 
Paita, Peru..... : 1496]1244/1682| 582)1853| 484) 215/1320)2254) T100) see) —_* | “—\° 


Pisco, Peyu....-...-.+-++++:| fs Aas tdvol thio) Vie) Bee | | | 


PANAMA CANAL. DIST (in Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 828; Puerto. 
; ow, in statute es, the ; N. H., 2,504; Puerto Barrtos, Gua a, hy 04% 
ata iat ead of the Panama Canal | Cadello, Venez, 944; Puerto Cortes, Hond., 844; 
5 OF ne an at the | Hi0 de Janeiro, 8,008; Sabine, Tex., 1,700; St. Thomas, 
to chief ports of the world. From ? W. I. 1,185: San Juan, 'P. B., 1,143; Santago, — 
Gult end, to Panama Roads, at the Pacific end, | Cuba,’ 786; Tampico, 1,710; Trintdad, 1315, Tua 
is 50 miles. Data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office. | pam, Mex,, 1,676; Vera Cruz, 1,635: Willemsted,. 
COLON TO GULF AND ATLANTIC PORTS, | Curacao, 803; Wilmington, N. C., 1,992. \ 
_~ Baltimore, 2,189; Bordeaux, 5,295; Boston, 2,484;| PANAMA ROADS TO PACIFIC PORTS. © 
“Brunswick, Ga., 1.785; Buenos Ayres, 6,276; Cam-| , Acajuila, Salvador, 959: Acapulco, Mex, 1,642; 
ne 1,844; Charleston, S. C., 1,801' Galveston, | Amalpa, Honduras, $58; Apia, Samoa, 6,57; Area, 
719: Gibraltar, 4,989; ‘ow, 5,208; Guantanamo | Chili, 2,212; Auckland, 7,499; Bombay, 14,921; 
Bay ‘801; Ai a 1,155; iatifax, 2,668; Hamburg, | Calcutta, 13,989; Callao, 1,550; Cape Engano, Luzon, ; 
5.838: Hampton Roads, 2,036; Havre, 5,313; Tack. | 10,324; Colombo, 13,919; Guam, 9,199; Guayaquil, 
sonvill 3. Key West, 1,226; Kingston, Jamaica, 913: Hongkong, 10,588; Honolulu, 5,395; Tandlgne, & 
BRL Linton Bo, Manne, i, Mere | eed io Foe abun, 8,00, Fat Mount, 
: i 604; evideo, 6,144; A i » 9,1305 - ye 
sae Ce OO com Orleans, 1,616; New | Wash., 4,589; Portland, Ore., 4,455; ie Arrhia: 
York, 2.273: Norfolk, 2,049; Para, 2,659; Pensacola, Chili, 4,541; Seattle, 4,630; Salina Cruz, aces 1847; 
: 3. "Pernambuco, 3,774; Philadelphia, 2,241; |.San Diego, 3,274, San Francisco, 3,737; Shanghat, 
B 


4 id ~ Port : o,” 12,097; Sydney, 8,837; Tacoma, 
ngland, 5,130; Ponce, B. Ry, LOZ4s Port | 893: alparatso, 3,013; Vancouver, 4,643; Vlad 


; : , | 4,653; Valparaiso, 
Ur, Pee ae Fe inages: Pe ommouhs vostok. 9,080: Wellington, 7,491; Yokohama. 8.840. 
. ‘ { att a al . 


Ps 


Bs Mt % a DS ce a 


- = =: 
TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN THE ontreD ‘STATES. k 
(statute miles; shortest direct routes; data from ayes Depa ne t's Oficial Table of Distances.) ‘ 


Char- | 
leston: Chi- 
S.C. 


Bos- 


Gar, | Bane | Bis 
pe ton. 


. |marck. 


aM Bwiington,7 Vt. 

Charleston, §. C. 

_ Charl’st’n, W.Va. 
‘Cheyenne;...... 
Chicago 


etre ease 


Gir sereeese} 184 | 1796) 579 391 952 
gen. seeeee+-| 2285 | 1079 | 2521 | 2334 | 1488 


a, 2 Et? 
tee urgh 


eh Loulare.;.. . 932 | 1024 | 1217 | 920] 984 
‘St. Paul (3.0! ‘!] 1195 | 446 | 1431 | 1413 | 398 
San Antonio. 1729 | 1720 | 2141 | 1373 | 1208 


San Diego. .... «| 3117 | 2027 | 3319 | 2932 | 2358 
San Francisco -| 3068 | 1862 | 3304 11 2 
vi hb ah 8 10 i 087 


. Portland, Ore........-- 1815 


[4 
Birmingham.........-- 
Bismarek ... 2... jes--. 


‘Burmeton, Vt. 
Charleston, 8. C . 
Charleston, W. Va. ..-- 


Cheyenne s... i... «2+ 
SOOO Sh evs sow eucuss 
Cincinnatl..... 2... .0 
Cleveland 


Houston.......---+--- 
Indiarapolis. . . ¢ 
Jackson.....- 
Jacksonville. .. 
Kansas City, M 


Leavenworth......---- 501 
Lexington, Ky.......-- 775 
WAGHE Rock... 6s. 60s ese 937 


Nashville 


eo meenrscopoese ss 


Plattsburg . aie oe o Sttse pues 
Portland, Me.........- 1550 


2328 | B92 |. 
1784 | 1185 


St. Paul..... 


‘gan antonio... Ah 1284 1907 | 2760 | 1689 - 
San Diego... 2... "rit 9339 2 3077 
San Francisco. a ae ta gap elOss 


Seuition vate e ees] deea 
attles Gis facia staee sare (eed: 
1140 | 309 |'2605 


Spokane........ a ee ti 

rin, vtield, iil Wage ena 000 
ee malice «.| 652 
Tucson . 5. oes eee ae of) LTG2 2 


Washington, D. Ree vel doo 


AIR LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS. _ poe Cts) tae 
f (Compiled aD statute miles by the U. S. Geological Survey.) A f : B q 
ened Oe ene erie EY, YS, Oe See 2 ee 


: Tae : 
ae Iba-|napo-| At- | Au- | Aus- |/Baton} Bis- |Boise. a Car- 
¥) Pape Seca is. lanta.|gusta | tin. |Ro’ge!mar’ky 


ae | ‘ Wibany. 4.4230 ese i 
_ Annapolis i 
SAPIAMtAS es aos es 


+ 
|__| ——_———. i Cli { . 
Augusta: -s: fe oP Rl “010— f 
Austin... ‘: 
Baton Rouge. Pabe2ald Oe Pk | 
_. Bismarck. . 
_ Boise... % 
peetdady We 31 RA ES pL 5 
E Ss 468 | 1350 | 1051 | 7274 | 2016 ; 
A : Er tatT _ 895) 926} 704] 880.) 1565) 805 | 1782 | 262 ; 
} ‘Matin | a ~ 146 | 1212 “1257 | 1791 | 1081 | 1922 | 489 | 1187 | 
4 oe ee |) a Po eo ke 5 © 
Montpelier....... Sa tes = Bowes | 
, i Ra ee a eee = Pe ae ; 
» ‘Nas! ville pow eee a 
 Olympia.........| 2387 | : 40 } 402 | 2518 | 567 | 2153 | 
Tere | ta | 382 [woo [100 Tae | ‘pais [500 [T7109 | to. 
ay peng a: 2424 | 2393 1074 | 2550 Bie | 954 | 2334 
} * 1954 | 1869 
besitos rn | AeZO | Load | 1229 ; _ 771) 1914 | _794 iy 
pringiield. .. . 982} 1599 | : 
1025 | 737 ; 1434 | 1966 1102, 2086 
. a 1169 | 1028] 726 _ 595) “1108 | 1305 | 1288 ae 
oO) ea 125 | 693 ‘1373. 2122 | 243 | 2367 
528 ' 1317! 993 ' 1316 ' 2043! 393 ! 2273 : 
DISTAN CES BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM ’ : 


NEW ORLEANS. GALVESTON, 


HBVA Tease sore us giers.... 5,951)/La Guayra........ 2,233 
t 5,63: te we By "346 Riverpovl =. doen SO 5,496 
_ Barbados .. . 6,081}|Bahia..... 5,438|London........... 
Barcelona. peta Kia ' Barbados 2,604] Marseilles, . . ark 
et eee 79|Naples..... f 2||Barcelona 6,063] Montevideo. 
A Beene: Breit ip; bla bike Bermuda . . 2,130!Naples..... 
 ‘Bluefields,. 2222212 1 : 263||Boston. ... ae New Orleans 


Buenos Ayres - 7,490] New York. . 


S4 Cape Haytien..... vk a4 Norfolk. 
uenos Ayres..... 7,233|Port Royal........ 1,304||Campeche........ 710| Pensacola. . 


Calcutta.......... 12,800 PTORPERO, wae eens . C..._1,548|Pernambuco.;.._- 
Campeche...,... - . 749! Quebec...... Se att Colombo... 4.02.4 11,692 Philadelphia... ... 
Cape Haytien..... 1,368 Queenstown... ..... ce z 568|Port au Prince. |. , 
Cape Town....... 9,892|Rio de Janeiro... . 965]|Curacao.......... 2/069] Port Royal...s.6. . 
‘Charleston, S.C... 1,363/St. John, 1 ne ugeton By Alon. eos 4,180 Port Satdy vy ae 
' Cienfuegos... . it ee are} seeeeee- 4,936/San Juan, P. R. . 
Bec nople eatixts ae KIONOW. 0% bw does 6,456|Santo Domingo. . 
' Neaeneen. - 4 he - 1,302}/Gibraltar. 2... 20... 5,473|Tampico......... . 
Gibraltar. 5 ig 4 Halifaxt:i2 sayaeeu 2,720| Trinidad. ......... 
| Havana,.... 2 5.88 . 19}|Havana Ents A886 Muxpam. ot soe eeinle 
au Se * Hamburg aloe in) OSLLOPVEra, Ora, oe ones 
C3) 38 Seeeen 909 +. 8721Yucatan Channel. 


~ fa met =" s ae ans a ‘ . 
eis TT cate? . ee 
‘Travel Route Distances. 


en eae - ~ - : 
AIR-LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS—Continued. 


Baton Rouge. .. 
Bismarck. ..... 


753. 
1076 
524 
473 


ee ee 
Sacramento... . 
PUD core vie fle 


== 
Santa Fe......- 
Springfield. ....| 929.) — | | rar 
Tallahassee. .--- 


Trenton... . 
Wash’gt'o, D.C. 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
LOS ANGELES. 


. SAN FRANCISCO. . 
Acajutla.......-.-- 2,817 (Port Townsend..... Adelaide...-...-+- 8,544 Portland, Ore..--- 1,139 
Acapuleo.......--- 2,111}Prince Rupert. ..-.- ‘Auckland .. 6,515|Saigon. ~..+..+++- 8,525 — 

pana - Arpapala.....2... = 2,978|Punta Arenas....-- 7, ‘Bangkok . _. 9,163|San Diego.....--- 112 
Batavia......----: 9,117|\San ee Sewers ae 4 : , 


'Monterey...----- < od 
Nagasaki. ...-..-% 6,416'Yokohama......-- 5,572 


7 
’ 
Las Poreaantie. ee DISTANCES BY WATER FROM SEATTLE. 
Sine 2'408|Tientsin.......---> ||Belungham .. - ? g9|Portland, Ore......_ 416 
64||Dutch Harbor /1,966|Shanghal..... gi aa 
Hongkong - "6,943|Sitka.....---++++ Ke 
Fo Pa age oc 
AL es Paar ane () ee es 
3} Manila. Me yee het 6,923| Vladivostok. ...---- 
a: 2.635! Yokohama...---- tc 


Lan- ‘Cin Little Mont- Mont- Nash- Ont 
sing. coln.} Rock. on. |gom’y.| pelier.| ville. | homa. 

826 | 1362 
“Annapolis "4077 | 919 417 | 596 | 1179 
caine 833 |_°455 962 | 215 | 755 
Augusta, ~ | 739 | 1385 ied 139 | 1055 | 1582 

731 | 444 1676 | 752 | 359 
730 | 304 1392 |~ 470 | 595 


462 944 1368 | 10390 $2 


_ CAPITAL. 
Albany... ...-- 1187 |_1134 986 | __ 126 


1414 i 2146 | 1633 | 1143 2250 

1256 ; 152 | 942 | 1492 40 

STR ELE 1542 2425 | 1806 | 1246 150 | 2513 + 
Guntestons 7 20. | 622 | 321 1053 | 591 : 
Gheyenne...... ; 813 “3187 | 1640°| 1021 . 
; 


i 


2396 
1135 | 1393 | 2228 
791 554 2 1355 


y | 1228] 918 178 
772 | 762 ‘667 
849 | _736 529 


1634 | 1696 2526 


=|" 460 | 339 |_ 706] 225 | 942 | 1007 | 691 | 695 | 1430 | 1284 
1763 | 1665 2441 
1146 | 1164 | 1527 | 1997 


__774 } 1018 1848 
Lert | 227 927 


552 | 917 1149 
642. | 134 | 351] 430 | 699 | 1241 


527 | 1150 | 1029 779 839 301 


468 | 1051 890 706 688 436 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 


‘ . BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Amsterdam raeems 3,721|Havana...... seeee 1,629 
Antwerp. . i 3 693) Halifax. . A 8 
_ Aux Cayes 


. 11878 Hamburg. 


Baltimore. +. 787|Liverpoo 


. Bermuda... 2.2.1 g ae. Charleston, S. C. 
; - Bombay... ier hee bn 6: | Copenhag: 


Bordeaux. . . 3,528|Rio de Janeiro..... 
Brunswick, Ga.... 15110|/St. John, N.B....! 
Buenos Ayres... ..- 13 14 St. Johns’s, N. F.. 1,019|/Genoa........ 1 )i514'840|San Juan, P. Be is 15606 
T Walotittal sch... cs 11,1380]St. Thoeee: w.t. 2)/|Gibraltar.......... 3,858|Sandy Hook........ 
_ Cape Town, 5 he 7,723|San Juan, P. R.. 711]|Glasgow ..........6- 3,661|/Santo Domingo.... . 
Charleston, S.C... 973 Sandy OGRA 5.04% W \EIAVADAS . asa beets 1,331)Savannah.......... 
ear etantbonia: ; 1O,582|SantiagG.. 6.54, /0.. 1,779} Boalifax ooo. 5 sel 86 pico. 
- Copenhagen.... 4,317|Savannah ......., 1,057||Hamburg..........4,365)Trieste....... 


Galveston. . es 2)437|Singapore. . 1 Havre............-3,840|Trinidad.....- 
jeg +. 3,487 Tampico... 38 = see Pit 
Glasgow........ fi Bl290lVera Cruz. 2.1221) 23554||Key West.......... 


* 


eg 


176 311 
125 

693) | 

380 


Concord 
Denver 
Des Moines 


Madison . 
Montane 


Js sod i Mehl es A 
Montpelier 


Richmond. . 


ee eS 
Sacramento... . 


St. Paul. 
Salem. ..- 


e< 
Salt Lake. .-- 


Santa Fe.. 
Springfield . 


Tallahassee... 


Topeka. 
‘Trenton 


ALASKA DISTANCES. 
(From the War Department's Official Table of Distances; statute miles} i + : 
Ft. Gibbon, 900; Kalta, ig: 625: King Is, 219; Kokrines. a 


Fort Davis, to—Cape Nome, 4; Dawson, B.. Cs 

1,725; Dutch **erarbor (Unalaska), 757;_ Ft. Egbert, 800; Koserefskt, Koyukuk. 700; Porcupine — 

1,594; Ft. ath 1,019; Portland, Ore., 2,928: River's Mouth, Nome, 115; wear Clarence, — 

Ram: oe, San’ Francisco, 3,700; Seattle, | 232; Port iandtion,' 1,035; Postolik (mouth of — 

ZTE BS hae 119; Vancouver Barracks. Yukon River), 65; Rampart ‘City, 975; Rapids, 935; 

Wash., 518 Russian Mission, '320; Seattle, via Dutch Harbor, 
Fort Egbert, to—Dawson, B. C., 130; Ft. Gibbon, oa: "Scikirk, B. C., 1,781; Skagway, 2,170; i ae s 

575;_S 1,811; Skagway, 695: Fo Oee “Michael, | River (mouth of) 800%, ite arse, B. C 

L475; Valdez, ‘1,55 White River, B. C.. 


59. 
Fort Liscum, to—Duich Harr 935; Fair- Skagway, 


danks _ (winte’ 


r), 538; (summer), 
752; permet Ore., 1,858; Port Valdez, 3; Fi. St. | Dawson, 


41; Cr Nome, 
412; Juneau, | via Dawson $385 C Circle iy, 7&0; ‘Ft. ‘ae me ’ 
2,289; Dawson, via 
Dutch Harbor, 1,741; Seatile, 1,675; aaecr, 1750: Eagle City 6 695; a tt mink, 


Michael, 
Seward, Rs Skagway, 867; Vancouver Barracks, | 383; Ft. 915; Fi bben, 1,270; oni 15. 


Fi. isc ee : Portland;Ore., 1, 299; Port especies 


7d, 847. 
rt St. Michael, to—Anvil City, ae ait: Was 1,068; Rampart City, 4,195; Ft. St. en 


“Hebor, 310; Boundary, 1,500, Cape a rine: 
Cape York, Bees Cape Tovok. 102; Cpt. 1880; | 1,116, Sitka 219; Valdez, 
Dutch H 9 1g 210 20; White Horse, B. C.. 111; 


Dawson, 
City, 1, a7: 


2 edly San Yeramclsco, 2,071; 
864; Vancouver Barracks, 


,605 1/289; 
Fairbanks, 1,134; FL. "at 1,2 5% iperiecl, 365. * 


Td a MAIL TIME ANO DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY. as 
“(Data by the office of the Postmaster General.) Zé 


“NAME OF PLACE: 


Bangkok, Sia 

: Barbados, British West Indies......... 

m Bareelona: Spain... .. 2... eee eet 

Batavia dsiand), Dutch East Indies. . 
‘Beirut, Syria 


ade, Jugoslavia . 
, British Honduras. . 
Berlin, Germany..........- 
Berne, Switzerland. . 


on go rene A a AE ect CRORE eo 
‘Bucharest, ‘Foumanis te 
Budapest, Hungary 
_ Buenaventura, Colombia 
‘Buenos Ayres, Argentina............-. 
Bhs) Li Cadiz, Soe A a o> oo pie ee 
ReROMUO EVID. eM soils wg iers a qnie s SS Lee 
Ke, Gateutta, Br British LNCS oe aie 
Callao, Peru... ...... Se 
ta Cape Haiti, Haiti. . 
} «Cape Town, South 
“A Serie Colombia, = 
we ers, French Guiana.............. 
a i eae (Island), Dutch East Indies. . 


rw a 
ae next: EIR Drois, Virgin Islands. 
ciaty 
5 - Solombs, Ceylon, 
Colon, Panama 
Constantinople, Benmark. 


ani, Stismad s 
Florence, Italy . 


Geneva, Pa atineey 

Genoa, Italy. . 
_ Gibraltar 
- Glasgow, Scotland 
Granada, Spain 

y Greytown, Nicaragua 

- Guadeloupe, French West Indies 
_ Guatemala, Guatemala 

q eof etown, British Guiana 
, tanamo Bay, Cuba 


anced Jamaica 
Kristiansand, Norway 
_ La Guayra, Venezuela 
La Paz, Bolivia. 
Las Palmas, Ca: 


Liverpool, England........... 


5|| Madras, British India 
3||Magdalena Bay, Mexico..........--.- 


9|| Mexico City, Mexico..........-+--.-+ 


4}/Prague, Czechoslovakia ........... ee 


Frankfort on the Main, Germany. ||). ; 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. . . 


- Funchal, Madeira Islands.....2....... 4/|San Juan, Porto Ri 
i 


4,69) 
Bt 414 Yokohama, Japan. 


NAME OF PLACE. 


Loanda, Portuguese West cages 
London, England. 


Manila, Philippine Islands........-..-- 
Maracaibo, Venezuela......-...-.---- 
Marseilles, France 2.0.2.4. oe oes 
Martinique, French West Indies...-... 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico...........---+- 
Melbourne, Australia..........-..--«- 


IVEQSCOVEECHSSI SS cfs tt came caste cite oie 
Mozambique, Pecan nate East Africa... 
Munich, Germany . 


Oporto, Portugal 

Pago Pago, Samoa (Island).........-- 
Panama, Panama... - 2.2.5.0. i. see's 
Papeehey, Pialid ogo. on ee gl-ee wee Pee 


OP ATS BraAnis. tc€ .. maples So cnieaie <'etale 


Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana........... 


FH Paris MEanOld. . och te eek, 5 vie o cietitick eine 


Penang, Straits Settlements. .......... 
Pernambuco, Brazil... ..,..........6. 


Port au Prince, Haiti. . 
Port Limon, Costa Ric 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Port Said, Egypt 


PerOgTesO: NI@xIGO = Oi. cate dei bioaiels ae 
Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic. Koen 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. ......>.... 


Rome, Italy.....@..... 
Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
Saigon, Cochin China. 
St. elena :.... 205. o 
St. John’s, Newfoundlan 
St. Kitt’s, British West Indies 

St. Lucia, British West Indies. 
St: Vincent, Cape Verde Islands... |. 
Sajoniea, Greate. ¢./.. 2. bnijchech ode 
Santo Domingo, re Republic.. 


Tamp co, Mexisois su... 
Teneriffe, aes Island: 


Warsaw, Pol 


Yarmouth, “Nova Scotia . 


a ee ee 


ee eee ee 


— 


be 


Lima, Peru... . Y het 14 s SH | Zanzibar, Kenya Colony. 


= 


reat Ocean Stea Shee net oO 


at GREAT OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


t ' . (This list is compiled from Lloyd's 1924-25 Register of Shipping.) 
os : Note—Length between ndieulars means the ] normal horsepower, 66,000; maximum horsepower, 


rf length from the stem to the fore part of the rudder on Sey pune. a en oe wees 
“ post, f originally . 8. Vater- . 
length aarp sgh an ag rae ships, this 1s ‘the land, and commissioned in 1914; used as U.S. troop 
a at gives the best basis of comparison. ship'in World War; reconditioned at cost of $8,500,- 
The Leviathan’s length-over-all is 950 feet 7 | 000, and put into American service in 1923. 
inches; her length under water is 927 feet 6 inches;! she is an oil burner. 


Regis-| L'gth Regis-) L'gth 
tered | Bet. |Brea | Dep tered | Bet. |Brea |Dep 
NAME. Ton- | Per-| dth.} th. : NAME. Ton-} Per-| dth.| th. 
; nage. |p'dic. . nage.|p’dic. 
U Ft.In.\Fi.In,|Ft.In. Fi.dIn.| Ft.In.|FtIn, 
Leviathan, U.S......+--- 59,957|907 6/100 3| 58 2)|Manchuria, U.S......... 15,445/600 0| 65 3] 31 1 
“Majestic, Br.......-+.-- 56,551/915 5|100 1} 58 2||Volendam, Hol..... "1154341550 2] 67 3| 32 6 ~ 
Berengaria, Br........--- 52'226|883 6] 98 3] 57 1||G. Harrison Smith, B 15,371|550 6| 72 3) 441° | 
GGHYMITIG ES, Noe dec sas > 46,439|852 5| 92 5| 59 5||Massilia, Fr... 15,147|577-1| 64 1] 37 0 
Aquitania, Br... ......-- 45,647|868 9| 97 0| 49 7||Buripides, Br 14947|550 7| 67 4| 44.1 © 
MBS FFT, 2iv‘are aie acig es ¥s 34,5691735 4| 85 3) 59 1|)Arlanza, Br. 149301570 3] 65 3| 33 3 
Homeric, Br......---++- 34,351|751 0} 83 3] 48 6})Megantic, Br 11 |14,878|550 4) 67 3) 41 2 
Columbus, Ger........-- 32'354|750 0| 83 0} 48 9||Ormonde, Br... .......-. 14/853|580 5| 66 7| 40:5 
Mauretania, Br........-- 30'696|762 2| 88 O| 57 1||Aramis, Fr.............- 14,664|541 3) 65 0).44 7 
Beigenland, Br........-- 27,132|670 4| 78 4| 44 7||Lutetia, Fr............-- 14654|579 0| 64 1] 36 7 
Empress of Scotland, Br. .|25,128|677 5] 77 3} 50 2|/Ulysses, Br.....-.....--- 14,626|563 2) 68 4| 40 2 
Adriatic, Br..... 34'541|709 2| 75 5| 62 6||Ormuz, Br............-- 14/588|550 0| 67 3] 35 1 
Rotterdam, Hol 241491650 5| 77 4| 47 3||Nestor, Br............-- 145471563 2| 68 4| 31 2 
Baltic, Br......- **193'ss4|709 21 75 6| 52 6||Taiyo Maru, Jap........- 14.457|560 0! 65 3) 31 2 
George Washington, U.S _|23.788|699 1} 78 2| 50 1|/Saxonia, Br...........-- 14,197|580 0| 64 2| 38 4 
MVRNOSANT f.5 fepcie- car 23'666/689 2| 75 6| 48 5||President Harding, U.S: .|14,1871516 5] 72 2| 27 8 
Tooth aig | pees eee eas 33'228/601 4| 75 9| 50 1|\President Lincoln, U. 8. . -|14,187/516 5} 72 2| 27 § 
Minnetonka, Br.......-- 31'998|600 8| 80 4| 49 4||President Madison, U. S. .|14,187|516 5| 72 2| 27 8 
Empress of Australia, Br. .|21,861/589 9| 75 2| 41 5|\President Roosevelt; U. S.|14,187|516 5] 72 2 278 

"4 Minnewaska, Br....---.- 31'716\600 8| 80 4| 49 4/|President Jefferson, U. S..|14,174|516 5| 72 2) 27 8 
Giulio Cesare, It... 1..-.- 31'657|602 4| 76 5| 46 3||President McKinley, U.S..|14.127/516 5] 72 2) 27 8 
Empress of Canada, Br. . ||21,517|627 0) 77 9) 42 2||President Wilson, U. 8.... 14,127|516 5| 72 2| 27 8 
America, U.S.......---- 21,144|668 8] 74 3} 47 8 President Jackson, U. S.. .|14,124|517 0 72 2) 2718. 

é ic, Br GT, ry ES 31'073/680 9| 75 3| 44 1||President Cleveland, U. 8.|14,123/517 0} 72 2 36 8 
RENT NES cera baw Age 51'026|680 9| 75 3| 44 1||President Pierce, U.S... .|14,123/517 0) 72 2 p78 
Mooltan, Br... 7. ....-.-- 30'847|600 8| 73 4| 31 6||President Taft, U. S...... 14,123|517 0| 72 2| 27 8 
Moloja, Br....... 20'837|600 8| 73 4| 48 6||President Grant, U.S. .../14,119/517 0 72 2| 27 8 

‘ bert Ballin, Ger. 20'815|602 5| 79 0| 51 6||Oropesa, Br......... 2... 14'072|530 0| 66-3) 41 2 
Deutschland, Ger. 20°602|602 5| 79 0| 51 6|| William Rockefeller, U.S. |14,054/554 9| 75 3 43 0 
Minnesota, U.S.. 30,602|622 0| 73 5| 41 5||John D. Archbold, 14,054|570 2| ‘75 1 42 6 
Cap Polonio, Ger. 30'576|637-7| 72 3} 39 5||Melita, Br...........-.: "000/520 0| 67 2) 41° 
Franconia, Br.... 20,168/601 3| 73 7| 40 6||Minnedosa, Br.........- "000/520 0| 67 2| 41 8 
Oronsay, Br Sa Ge Hee 20,0001630 0| 75 0} 47 O}|Andania, Br...... 13,950|520 2| 65 3) 39 2— 

x Ofania, BIS. 022d oes 20,000\632 0| 75 3| 33 O|)Ansonia, Br. . 13,912|520 0| 65 3| 39 1- 
Kkrohla sr... o636 ie « 119'782|650 0| 72 2| 40 2/|Ascania, Br 13,900|519 0| 65 0) 43 0 
Scythia, Br........-.---- 19°730|600 7| 72 8| 40 7||Gelria, Hol 13/868|541 1] 65 8 38 3 
Laconia, Br.........---- 19'680|601 3| 73 7| 40 6||Antonia, Br. . 13,867|519 9] 65 3} 39 1 
Samatia, Br.. 2.2.2.2: 602601 5| 73 7| 40 7||Esperance Bay 13'853|530 9| 68.3} 399 
Carmania, Br........--- 72 2| 40 O||Largs Bay, Br..... 13,851|530 9| 68 3| 39 9 
Agamemnon, U. S....---- 72 3| 40 2\|Moreton Bay; Br........ °850/530 6] 68 3) 39 9 | 
Arundel Castle, Br.....-- 72 5) 41 5|\Jervis Bay, Br.........-. 13,839|530 6| 68 3) 399 
Windsor Castle, Br.....-- 72 5| 41 6||Hob on’s Bay, Br......-- 13,837|530 6] 68 39 9° 
Ohio, Br.......- go bes 23, [18:0 72 Of 37 6||Southern Cross, U. 8..... 13,789|516 5 S72 2] 27 g. 
Conte Verde, It... 74 2\ 35 9||American Legion, 13,736/516 6| 72 2) 278 

: Lapland, Br.... 70 4| 37 4||Pan American, U.S.....- 13,712|517 0| 72°0| 27 8 - 

- Geramic, Br......- 69 4| 43 8|| Western World, U.S..... 13,712|517 0| 72 0| 41 0 © 
Mount Vernon, U. 8. 72, 9| 40 5||Andre Lebon, Fr.......-- 13,682|508 2| 61 6| 45 8 
Empress of France, B 5 72 4| 41 7||Mongolia, U.S........-- 13,639|600 0) 65 31 1 
Republic, U. S.....++-+- 17,91 68 2| 48 3||Cap Norte, Ger... “173'615/499 5] 64 0] 38 7 

% Montlaurier, Br. 68 3| 38 6||Antonio Delfino, Ger “113,502|499 5) 64 38 7 
Minnekahda, U. S.....--- 66 4| 47 3||Athenia, Br... :|13,465]524 3] 66 4) 38 1 

' Resolute, U. S....0++--++ 72 3| 40 2||Niagara, Br..... "113'415|524 7| 66 3) 345 ~ 

‘Transylvania, Br......-+- 70 0} 42 7|\Tenyo Maru, Ja) .113,402|558 0} 61 35 by 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Hol... 68 9| 35 6||Balmoral Castle “|13,361/570 O| 64 5| 38/9 — 
Conte Rosso, It..--.---- 74 2| 35 9||Hdinburgh Cast “113°330|570 2] 64 7| 38 7 
Tuscania, Br.....-+--+-- 40 3| 38 6||Munchen, Ger..........- 13'325|526 9| 65 O} 34 / 

De Grasse, Fr,..1.--+--- 71 0| 46 6|[Voltaire, Br..--.......-- 13,248|510 3] 64 4| 30 9 — 
Jompress of Asia, Br... ... 68 2| 42 0||Vandyck, Br...........- 13,233|510 6| 64 3| 39 3 
| Empress of Russia, Br. 68 2| 42 0||Chilore, U.S...... 13,154|560 0|,72 2| 40 5 
Rrfariattal US. css ers 72 3| 39 7||Barraboal, Br........--- 13,148|519 9] 64 4| 37 8 
: Galitornia, Br pases esse: 40 2| 38 8||Baradine, Br..........-- '144/519 9| 64 4| 37 8 
’ Ample, BE...s2sene- 69 7| 38 9||Ascania, Br............- 13090|519 0| 65 0| 43 0 
: ResiOR, Brigsccsseses 67 8| 41 2||San Fernando, Br........|13,056/530 4) 69 42 2 
es Toric, Brae. sass 67 9| 41 2 hinyo Maru, Jap......,.|13,039/538 0} 61 9] 35 5 ~ 
fe hath, BC. of 31 40 2||Balranald, Br... .. ann 13'039/519 8] 64 2| 29 8- 
Br... 70 2| 40 3||Bendigo, Br...... “|13,039/519 8] 64 2) 37 8 
72 0| 38 5||San Fellx, Br.... 13,037|530 4| 69 4| 42 2 
67 3| 40 3 Ballarat, Br 13,033'519 8| 64 2| 37 8 
70 4| 38 8||San Fabian, Br 13'031|530 5| 69 4) 42 2 
67 3| 41 2||Aurania, Br... 37000|532 0| 65 0| 48 0 
70 2| 40 2||Paul Lecat, Fr. **112'989/510 7| 61 6) 420 
71 7| 38 4||Stavangerfjord, Nor. *119'9771532 5| 64 2} 293 
70 4) 38 8||Kenilworth Castle, Br... .|12.975|570 2 64 7| 38 7 — 
Armadale Castle, Br....- 12.973|570 1| 64 5] 39 0 
69 4| 27 7||San Gerardo, Br.......-. 127915|530 2] 68 5] 42 1 
67 3| 43 0||San Gaspar, Br.......... 12’910|530 2) 68.5} 421. 
65 3| 46 7||San Florentine, Br....... 12,842/530 4| 68 6| 42 0. 
G sige, metas RS Ul ol 4) 
, { lbania, Br. ..... Ha siactare f B 
Montroyal, Br....-..--+-|15. ae gan Porthos, See Tz.6tH|a10 § 61 8 gi 
3 SESE ees Byres ard ose 4 
br 3 38 eee ainbeail: BY..... 2. .|12,678|509 4| 63 7 $3 3 
67 3 OREN 2, lode ookeraa 12°663|550 2| 63 3| 39 9 
67 3) Fi Llicity of Los Angeles, U.'8;!12,6421560 2! 62 3! 36 9 


f Regis-| L’gt 
Regis ee Brea |Dep | tered | Bet. Brea ‘Dep 
NAME: ‘on- | Per-}| dth.| th. ; j i thee ete 
: ‘nage. p’dic. : ) 


. Ft. ihe Ft.In.\Ft.In. 
Presidente Wilson, It 12,578}477 5} 60 43 
' Walmer Castle, Br 12,54 

Rijndam, H 

Kungshoim, Br 

Champolion, Fr. 

Metagama, Br. 


Antenor, Br. . 
Macedonia, Br. 
Avon, Br. 
Cambridge, Br. 
Grampian, Br. 
Norfolk, Br... 


Tonic, Br. 
: Diogenes, Bi 
San Melito, Br. Robert pots BES Les 
i Tjibesar, J. 
Cristobal Gatos. Sp. 
Vancolite, Br..... gig a eel, 7831 500 
10,826|523 
La Fayette, Fr. . 1 5 
Rotorua, Br 


Garey Br. 


_ San Lorenzo, Br. 
San Gregorio, mai 

- Colombo, It. . 
Cadillac, Br 
Saranac, Br 


ri San Nazario, Br 
San Geronimo, Br 


, Br 
Lewis Luckenbach, US 
Vauban, Br 
Malancha, Br Tes 
President Adams, U. S.. 10,558} 502 
oe cae U. S.. .}10}558|502 


President Hayes, U.S.... 

President Monroe, U. 8. . 

President Van Buren, Ly $.|10;533|502 
Araguaya, Br 0,530) 


3 
3 
5 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
6 
0 
3 
3 
2 
2 
7 
4 
0} 
3 
0 
5 
2 
0 
2 
5 
2 
5 
5 
3 
0 
8 
0 
0 
3 
; ey 2 
San Patricio, Br. 11, 877/530 0 
Frederick VIII, Dai 11,850]523 5 
Korea eee te Jap. 11,810|557 7 
~ Mahana, Br.. z i* '796|500 9 
Siberia Maru, J: 785/551 7 
_ Jan Pieterszoon ‘Goan, Hol. it "692 503 . 
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7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

0 

9 

0 

4 

5 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

8 

5 

1 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1] 
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Orcoma, 
Northumberland, Br 
Huntingdon, B) F 
- Darro, Br 
i eae IBN 5 


Ring Alexander, Br 
, ay Cumberland, B: 


wr Ao chilles, Br..... 

- | Slamat, Dutch 
‘Sierra Morena, Ger 
“Slerra Ven Rus 


Ixion, B: 
Talthybit i 
Kanroi, Jap 
per’ Yorkshir 
Bi sad Lo Se Soe 11,343}4 

MEPS PEN HUES, wie clay cigs kinins» 11,337|476 
Sarpedon, Br........,... 11,321|4 
_Petroclus, Fr 

_ Lianstephan Castle, Br. 

- Hororata, Br 

_ Themistocles, Br 

_ Demos henes, Br 


Mec ae 

General ‘egies Sern 
Vasari, Br. 

Main, 

Borda, Br... 
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0 
Remuera, Br vec 111581485 -{10, 000 ihe 


* 600,000 LBS. OF FOOD EATEN ON ONE VOYAGE OF LEVIATHAN. 
The amount of food consumed on one round trip of the Leviathan was as follows: 


Potatoes, 60,000 Ibs.: cabbage, 20,000 lbs.; carrots, Meat, 186,000 lbs.; ham, 20,000 Ibs.; fish, 56,000 
14,000 1Ibs.; apples, 600 boxes; grapes, 2,000 Ibs.: | Ibs.; game, 6,000 lbs.; jams, ete., 20, 000 Ibs.; flour, 
oranges, 400 boxes; tomatoes, 1,600 Ibs.; butter, | 70,000 Ibs.; sugar, 16,000 Ibs.; tea and coffee, rae 
15,000 lbs.; eggs, 80,000; milk, 2,000 qts. tobacco, 2, 240 Ibs.; cigarettes, 250,000. 


‘ eX, 1% st 2 nee ¢ : r ' os, z 
— — World’s Shipping, 711 
“THE MERCHANT FLEETS OF THE WORLD. — 


aap tt *." 
--—_s @igures, compiled by Lloyd's Register of Shipping, cover all sailing, motor, steam, etc., vessels of 
: # * j 100 tons or over.) ,. 


N [No. of] _ Gross On__ |No. of| Gross ON _ [No. of| _ Gross On _ [No. of| Gross 
ps.} Tonnage. ||JuLY 1./Ships.| Tonnage. JULY 1.|Ships. Tonnage. JuLy 1./Ships.| Tonnage. 


1890. . .|32,174/21,118,528)|1899...|27,816 27,613,851]]1908. . . |30,524/40,920,551 
4891. | .|32,277|22,912,753||1900. . . |27,840|28,957,358 1909... 130,536 ]41,447,825 
1892. ..|31,983 23,672,698||1901.. .}28,209 30,479,971|}1910 30,053/41,912,520 
: 1893. __]31,926|24,236,865}|1902. . . }28,630)32,302,412 1911... |30,082|43,144,909 
1894. . .|30,640|24,547,597||1903. . -|28,901 33,501,855||1912.. . |30,316 44,600,677 
1895. ._130,288/25,086,199]|1904. . . |29,283/34,786,132/|1913 30,591/46,970,113 
1896... '29,801/25,593,186)|1905... 29,750/35,998,180}]1914 30,836/49,089,552 
1897.. “[28’280 '25,889,044||1906,. . |30,087 37,550,477) |1915 30,720|49,261,769! ‘ 
1808. | _(27.982126,543.360]!1907. . . 130,197139,436,788)/1916_. 30,167 !48,683,136 Rt 
On July 1, 1924, steam vessels numbered 26,923. Of the steamships, there were: American, 3,892;" 


with 59,464,900 gross tonnage; motor vessels num~- British (United Kingdom), 7,902 German, 1,758, 
Jered 953, of 1,654,546 gross tonnage; and there | Pench, one tae BBL: 1,811; Norwegian, 1,438; _ 
; 5 utch, 3 . : : 
were 3,932 sailing vessels of 2,509,427 gross tons. Of the sailing vessels, America had 1,041; Great 
On July 1, 1924, the merchant fleets of the world | Britain, 390; Germany, 97: France, 317; Norway, 
included 26,923 steam vessels of 59,464,900 gross 89; Holland, 55; Italy, 328. ae 
tons, and 953 motor ships of 1,654,546 gross tons. Of the sailing vessels, 804 were of steel, and 204 


The rest were sailing vessels. of iron. 
MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. hu 
5 \ United Great or. 
On Juty 1. States. Britain. |Germany| France. | Japan. | Norway. Holland.| Italy. |Belgium. 
(pal) Coened Beta end er rane GT oLe a 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. ons. ‘ons. Tons. | Tons. 
ESeOers vou ee et 4,246,507| 5,617,693 982,355 7 1S ee ,022,£ “30,149 
ti epee as 4,068,034| 6,57 ,513 Lge 919.2 99,196 
ABO; 022 2s. 4,424,497| 7,978,538 1,433,41 
LOUD. a vee ons. 
Cll ere ree 
‘ Co eee 
. (1 ae ee 
1904... 22.8655 
4905. ...06-5+- 
1906. . 
1907.. 
ve 1908... 7,365. 
1909... 7,388,755 
RENO s ct Pos «3 - 7,508,082}11,55 
ci) See 7,638,790| 11,698, 5! 
POLL = abate «0's 7,714,183|18,213,6 
1913......62-- 
AGES eo cee .w 2 « 
ROTSS caca'cs 02 
qeay Oe ee ee 
RV SG = ae 4|2'029.884|2,2 
MULES o> s+ a ,631/2, BICIN. 
464,659 © 
mee ne "058}: Stee 
, “605,050 
560,597 | 


j 3 of the countries named in (181,092); China, 168 (248,108). ’ ‘ 
cae melas Capa, 70 (59,523); Danzig, 44 (99,358); Denmark, — 


A, red as 
the above table, On July te seve Britain, 8,550; | 794 Gy 095.040): Esthonlty «10% 9 80), ronduras 
, 5,128; , 8,559; | Ff oy : if. 
Germany, 2,003; France, 1,857; Japan, 2,055; Nor- | 29, (46,840); Jugo-Slavia, 125 (141,509); Latvia, 69 
Y 


; way, 1,753; Holland, 1,082; Italy, 1,299; Belgium, | (46,281). q ‘ 
251. ; Panama, 15 (85,593); Peru, 38 (70,821); Portugal, — 

* ‘The merchant ships of the other nations, on July | 279 (301,308); Roumania, 39 (71,183); Russia — 

, 1, 1924, numbered as follows (gross tonnage in | (Soviet), 397 Serditonle yh 

, parentheses)—Argentina, 215 (199,185); Brazil, 375 Spain, 950 (1,239,521); Sweden, 1,405 (1,254,550) | 

(464,734); Canada, 926 (1,189,242); Chile, 147 | Turkey, 134 (105,148); Uruguay, 68 (79,92! ep 

i. IDLE SHIPPING OF PRINCIPAL MARITIME COUN 
pee : 


Jan. I, Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1, 


' Jan. 1, 
COUNTRY. 1922. 1923. 1924. COUNTRY. 1922. 
ee ee Severe Sa SE ve ie 
pateiiome’onerys| tee ok oe] meee I Tent. eas 


nited States: 
Shipping Board. 4,314,000 4,411,000] 3,564,000 


Shipping Board ; ; i 
tankers....- - 214,000] -214,000} 163,000 » 204,00 22,000 Fe> acinus ; 
E 781,000} 703,000 541,000 0 a 
G'vt'm’t owne: 

other than U.S. 

Shipping B’d..]..-.-.---|--:- ees 3,000 


|__| ——. [eaceee|| SOUR... de. oe se 530,00 i [2 is 

~ Total U. S....| 5,309,000} 5,32 000} 4,271,000} |Idle in for. e’ntries..| 192,000] 195,000) _ 83,000 q 

» United Kingdom. 1 1,769,000 1,010,000 909,000 Grand total... 10,934,000 9,022,000 6,803,000 a 

RUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES (GROSS TONS). 
ae June 30, 


—- 


CouNTRY. 


United Kingdom. ..| 1,469,000] 1,337.000] 1,395,000) Japan. - vs-{ 94,000 
"000||Germany /.....-.- 416,000 s 336,000 
Healy feces 211,000) 11000] 197000) Prtrtttitr} 993/000] 286,000} 218,000 
va Sige] Fgg0ng) | 120.000) 112/000 veeeeee} 2,953,000! 2,539,000) 2,444,000 


-France 
Netherlands... -.-- 99 000 a 


= . t 


SHIPBUILDING IN HE! WORLD SINCE 4 
‘(Figures compiled by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping.) 


Austria- 
Dominions. | Hungary. 
in ieee pe Va 


France. 


Denmark. 


16 37, 836 
12/38,821 
7, 61.757 
; 11|34,335 3 
306] 608,235 ee, a TAG id (PRs) Ree ft Pe 3 
286/1,162,896 O5|: 04,470. alisers. 3120,445] 6] 18,828)....]------- 
ae Caeser OT GOOG ie eles 2 =. : 2! 3 : Perk RTS AN 
b18|2/055, hey: aera tal oseaal.. I. 
54/129, 675 GOMER Cele: = é 65 
SO G2;700 | Secel Pass '= - 2 62 
222) 645,651} 44 41.263 My Se Utes opac 24 49, *479 27 96,644] 1171358,273 
| Saeed aa tees = ae ers Fee a =) 


Other 
Japan. Sweden. : Countries. | World Total. 


No.| Tons. |No.| Tons.|No.| Tons.| No.] Tons. |No.| Tons. | No. 


Tons. 


eh eget te ier ed 


17,401} 109 
25,196} 168 
152 
32 
26 


2! 9, 
55| 145,624 
104|350,141 6,760] 326} 997, 
198}489,924 4 36 39; 583| 929/3,033,030 
133|611,883 2/5 53|50,971/1,051)}4,075,385 
90}. 140/456,642 38, 46 85, 823] "509|2'474,253 
Pasay) 3/43 al 
66,523) 441 72,475 x 10!20:118! 83! 172,817 6,097) TOL 1,643,181 
er “countries: 023) include: Belgium, 5) either warships or vessels under 100 toms gross, 
tons); Spain, 7 (4,488 tons); total excludes and cover only vessels actually launched. 
Re apelin nett The total launches in 1923 include thirty-six 
The figures aM not include in any of the years, | vessels of about 304,000 tons with steam turbines. 


\ _SIZE OF VESSELS LAUNCHED IN THE WORLD DURING +082: 


ee SN ee ere or ee 


_ CountRims WHERE 
_BUILpING. 


: | Sail. 


> 
+ 


rary 


oe HH OOH: 
Es : 
wm: Ooh: 


er 
bowie 


AA. DOE AE eee 113]40156 74 14 19 “141 10} 6169 ]12]. 


fay oe ; NOTABLE BRIDCES. 
‘eh ae (Revised by Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


| cresmomne: Hoste: ot | Motor. 


A LT Chan- 
River. Location. nel | Com- River. Location. 
aiy j Span, | pleted. \ 


res a Bah 
4 CANTILEVER, Feet. STEEL ARCH. 


Be kanerence -|Quebec... a... 1,800} 1917 REGU. 0 vices es Hell Gate, N. Y. 
th of Forth.. ‘|Seotland Satie Ryns 1,710} 1888 Niagara... ....+- Niagara Falls... 
Bae asides ‘}Queensboro:::: 1} 13182} 1909 ||Colorado...):.:|Topock, Ariz... . 
Milstein .|Pittsburgh...... 812) 1904 Cuyahoga...... Cleveland. ...... 
Telgneee Memphis....... 790| 1892 Niagara........|Niagara Falls. . 
WO UsMira tpoaesios Sciotoville, O.. . 775| 1918 Connecticut. ...|N.Walpole, N. H. 
Ohio . »-|Beaver, Pa...... 769| 1910 Mississippi. . ie St. Louis (a x 
 Mississippi......|'Thebes, Il...... 671) 1905 Harlem exc Wash’gt’n a} 
Colorado .. .|Red Rock, Cal. . 660] 1890 Mississippi.«....|/St. Louis....... 
SUSPENSIO 
Delaware... .|Philadelphia....] 1,686 * Metropolis, Ill... 
‘ Bpst..... .|Williamsburg...| 1,600) 1904 - Louis, % 
Mast..... te Brooklyn, ...., tix 1,596} 1883 .|Quebec. ... ae 
f i Co -[0) Poughkeepsie. . . ee Seu .|Eliz’b'thtown, v4 
Bast.......-... Manhattan..... Ohio \..-|Metropolis, Ill... 
. DANO RL en kevou pena Cincinnati. :.... iy "Ong ise? 898 ObiO! 10. 2 .....|Louisville....... 
Si Ohio. Mex... 5 ees Sian 1, 030 iso ORO ats +e» -|Cincinnati... 54! 


in -  * Under construction. 


Sailing Ships—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from 
Spain (Palos) to the Gulf of Mexico'in thirty-seven 


days. : ' 

; The American-built clipper, the Lightning, of the 
Black Ball (British) Austrahan Line, on March 1, 
4854, sailed 435 nautical miles, on way from Boston 
to Liverpool, on her maiden voyage. A gale was 
blowing and the ship's log showed a speed as high as 
18% miles an hour. The same vessel, on March 
19, 1857, sailed 430 nautical miles, on way from 
Liverpool to Melbourne, Australia. The clipper 
Donald McKay, Black Ball Line, on Feb. 27, 1855, 
sailed 421 nautical miles on maiden voyage from 
Boston to Liverpool. f 

The fastest day’s record on a sailing ship on any 
sea—437 miles—was made by the Sovereign of the 
Seas, on a passage from New York to San Francisco. 
The Flying Cloud made 43334 miles in one day, New 
York to San Francisco. 


THE CLIPPER SHIPS. 


The quickest passage of a clipper ship ‘across the 
Atlantic was made, it is asserted in maritime circles, 
by the Dreadnaught, which cleared from New York 
on June 15, 1859, and arrived off Cape Clear, Ireland, 
on June 27—12 days. The clipper Red Jacket, built 
at Rockland, Me., sailed from Sandy Hook, N. Y., 
to Liverpool in 13 days 1 hour 25 minutes. The 
Dreadnaught once went from New York to Liverpool 
in 13 days 8 hours. She was built in-1853 at New- 
bole Dot's Mass. She was 217 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
26 feet deep, 1,443 gross tons. She was lost July 4, 
1869, on Cape Penas, northeast of Terra del eee 
South America, on the way from Liverpool to San 
went from San 


sailing ship Northern Light 
So: Sn, in 76 days and 


The Andrew Jackson sailed from New York 


8 hours. 
Dread- 


ying Dutchman in 1852-3 
made a round trip, New York to San Francisco and 
return (27 miles), On the way 
home she sailed from 
in 35 days. : 
STEAMSHIP RECORDS. 


‘ik Ste 
-, Atlantic was the 
oF York City, 1 I i 
1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, during 
* eighteen of which shi 
- Great Western, on her maiden voyage, 
A Bpeisnd to New York, covered th 
_ April, 18: 
. wont from England to New 
Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, came 

14 days 8 hours. 

Great Western's best record across the ocean 
5 ead A = sh 

the Pacific reduced the Atlantic recor ays 
: The Persia, in 1856, did it 

ia, in 1866, 
in 8 days 2 hours 48 minutes; the: City of Brussels, 
ee 


Majestic, in 1891, in 
ai tcanin, in 1894, 


5 
in 5-days 7 hours 23 minutes; 


¥or particulars 


: and oath Records. ‘i 


Stine FAST OCEAN AND AIR PASSACES. Neneh od o: 


| the rate of 


WOTED AIR FLIGHTS. J ; 
of the flight of the U. S. Army planes around the world in 1924 see Aviation. 


0-| 3,200 miles, 


the Lusitania, ih 1908, in 4 days 15 hours; the © 
Mauretania, in 1910, in 4 days 10 hours 41 minutes, 
at the rate of 26.06 knots an hour. The fcregoing 
records, since and including 1856, are between New _ 
York and Queenstown: & 


LEVIATHAN’S QUICK TRIP. at 


The Leviathan, June 22, 1923, on a trial 25-hour 
run from Jupiter Inlet Light, Florida, to a point off 
Cape Henry, Virginia, made 687 nautical miles at an 
average rate of 27.07 knots an hour; and reached an 
average speed of 28.04 knots an hour for 75.7 miles. 

The Mauretania, in 1924, went from Cherbourg i 
to New York—3,157 miles—in 5 days 3 hours 20 
minutes, at the rate of 25.60 knots an hour. Her +4 
best day’s run was 642 knots. x 

The Mauretania, in August; 1924, went from New 
York to Cherbourg, 3,098 miles, in 5 days 1 hour ~ 
49 minutes, at an average speed of 26.25 knots an 


hour. p 
The Mauretania, in September, 1924, went from 
New York to Plymouth in 4 days 21 hours 57 minutes. — 
The best run from New York to Hayre was made 
py the France, of the French Line, in days 17 hours, 
The day’s run record—676 knots (27.04 an hour)— _ 
was made by the Mauretania, in January, 1911. ; 
The Olympic, in July, 1922, made 27.81 knots an 
hour for several hours. ‘e 
_ The quickest run from New York to San Francisco, 
via Straits of Magellan, was made by the Santa 
Catalina, an oil burner, in 1914, in 45 days 21 hours 


50 minutes. 
PACIFIC RECORDS. ; 


The following log of the voyage of the Santa — 
Catalina is compiled from the records of the owners — 
of the ship, W. R. Grace & Co., of New York. » 

Steamship Santa Catalina—Sailed from New York 
April 13th, 1914, at_7 A. M., arriving at San Pedro » 
May 27th, 9.40 P. M., with a total steaming time | 
of 44 days 14 hours and 40 minutes, and covering & 
total mileage of 12,649 miles, thus glving an ayerage 
of 11.8 nautical miles per hour. She left San Pedro. 
May 29th, at 12.25 P. M., arriving in San Franeisco ~ 
May 30th, at 7.35 P. M., steaming time being 1 day = 
7 hours and 10 minutes. The total time from New . 
York to San Francisco, via San Pedro, sete an ' 
days 21 hours and 50 minutes, coe a total 
distance of 12,929 miles, or an average of 11.8 eee 
per hour. t+ ma 


FAST RUN BY U. “i 


1923 (May 8-11), steam 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San 
distance of 2,091 miles, 
40 seconds. . “ 

‘The average speed on the voyage was 27.76 miles 


The elapsed time of the passage 
the “A’’ chronometer of the 
allowance mate for daily rate. . 
maximum day’s run was made by celestial observa- 
tions. These included sights of sun, both A. M. 
and P. M., with observation of stars at A. M. 
P. M. twillght. ° (one 

DESTROYERS AND MOTOR BOATS. , 


The U. 8S. destroyer Cole made 43.75 miles an * 
hour on her trial sea trip. The motor boat Miss — 
‘America, in 1920, on Lake George, N. Y., went at 
77.85 miles an hour; the motor boat 


Maple Leaf VII. (August, 1921) made 80 miles an 
hour on thé Solent, England. 
The U. S. scout cruiser Milwaukee made 41.4 — 


miles an hour in her trial trip, 1923, off Puget Sound. 


% 
FASTEST TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD. 


1889, by Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes; 
1903, by Henry Frederick, 54 days 7 hours 2 anin- 
utes; 1911, by Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19° 
hours 42 minutes 38 seconds; 1913, by John H. ~ 
Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 minutes. ie 


} =# 


14-15), flew from St. John’s, N. F., to Clifden, Ire- 
jand, 1,960°miles, in 16 hours 12 minutes. 

The British dirigible balloon R-34 (Scott), in 1919 
(July), flew from I Fortune, Scotland, to Min- 
égia, N. ¥., 3,130 miles, in 108 hours 12 minutes, 
and returned from Mineola to Pulham, England, 
in 74 hours 56 minutes. 

‘A hydroplane flew in 1922 from Portugal to 


Brazil. - 


me RAILROAD. TRAIN SPEED. 
went from New York to Boston, 234 les, ta 
hours and 5 minutes. — big 


a ,, 
eo Friday, ses 6, 1928, a ppt ne we ee 
- New Haven system (carrying photographs 
_Dempsey-Gibbons boxing match at Shelby, Mont.) 
} NOTABLE FAST RUNS OF PASSENGER TRAINS FOR LONG DISTANCES. : 
‘ PD des ine Aca SRR 


IN CLUSIVE. 


. 28 


“4 


i he DATE. 


Railroad. Terminals. 


‘May, 1848|Great Western (England). . 


ae epee fe. saa alt ree yak 
pril, 1895|Pennsylvania..........+-+-++++- Camden—Atlantic City....-.+-.+--- 
ae. 3300 London & Northwestern.. .... |London—Aberdeen......-.++++---- 54 


Sept., 1895|N. Y. Central ‘‘World Flyer” Albany—SYIracuge. -.-. ee ee eases 
rete 1397 Lehigh Val., Black Diammond Exp. . |Alpine, N. Y.— Geneva June., N. Y. 
Mar. 1902|Burlington Route..............-- Eckley —WYray....+--+2+-+-e+eeereee 

4 Mar. 1903|Atlantic Coast Tine..........-.-- Ft eaowihe Sévanbat. 
April, 1904|Michigan Central .............+- Niagara Falls—Windsor 
‘July, 1904)Great Western (England).......-. Paddington—Bristol 

» June, 1905] Pennsylvania... .......-.-..+-+-- Chicago—Pittsburgh 


. |Buffalo—Chicago. . 


June, 1905|Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. 
. |Chicago—New York 


June 1905|New York et “Se “+ 
July, ae Pennsylvavia. . |}Washington, Ohio—Fort Wayne..... 


ify Feb., 1911) 30th yivania..... Altoona—Philadelphia............- 


‘April, 1911/"'20th Century Ltd., on = PP oledgs—Ris DARL. toate nek sie icin 
: | May, 1912|20th Century Ltd~’-on L. Snore.. |Elkhart—Toledo.....-..-.-.++--+-+ 


AG FAST RECORDED RUNS FOR SHORT DISTANCES. 


% ‘Dare. : [7 Railroad. Terminals. 


‘ 
i i oe a ea ees 
- May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H.R............ Crittenden—‘‘Empire State Exp.”... 3 
Aug. aoe PORNSVIVANIG on, ce ce Scere eases Landover—Anacosta....--+--++++-> 5 : 
Ja (899|Burlington Route........-.-+-++- ok 
mLOOL PlantisyStel. is... 62s sc cee eee q 
1903)N. Y. Central & H.R Palmyra—Macedon 
pril, 1904|Michigan Central... as .- |Crisman—Lake. . = 4 
uly, 1904)Philadelphia & as eee re .. |Egg Harbor—Bri ne Junction...| 4.8 Z 4 
Oct... 1904IN. Y. Central & H. R Croton—Ossining.............-+2++5 5 2.00 (105 a 
b 


The fastest time on record for a distance of over} run from Oakland, Cal., to New York City in 71 
440 miles was made by the Lake Shore & Michigan | hours 27 minutes. 


yi A speciel train of an engine and two cars, which 
al Southern R. R. from Buffalo to Chicago in June, was run in January; 1911, to.carry J. P. Morgan 


1905, noted above. The fastest long distance run] from Washington to New York over the Pennsyl- 
ess than 440 miles was on the New York Central | vania oe made the trip of 226.8 miles in 
R., September 11, 1895, from New York to]3 hours 55 minutes and 30 seconds, or at the, rate 
iy bier alo, 4364 miles, ‘in 407 minutes actual time. | of 57.8 miles an hour. 
AV enenge speed, 6414 ‘miles an hour, with two stops The record time between Los Angeles and Chicago, 
, 28 slow-ups, and on January 1, 1903, from]|via the Sante Fe Lines, 2,230 miles, is 44 hours 


Albany to Bu 

On August 15, 1898, on ss & R. and C. R. R. | “Scotty”-the-Miner special in July, 1905. 

of N J., “‘Royal Blue Line,” between Elizabeth, Mrs. Alfred H. Smith, wife of the President of 

. J. and Jen intown, & distance of 69 miles, in| the New York Central Lines, who was killed by a 

| minutes, including 2 slow-ups, some of the miles | fall from his horse in Central Park, left Los Angeles 

bite traversed in 38 seconds. on March 9, 1924, in a special train on the Sante 

‘ e Jarrett and Palmer special theatrical ot Fe system and arrived at Chicago in 49 hours and 
Jer: Jersey *City to Oakland (San _ Francisco), 17 minutes. Another special train took her 961.5 

: poze May 31-June 4, 1876, 83 hours 45 eionoes miles to New York City in 19 hours 54 See 


‘alo, 302 miles, in 295 “minutes. and 54 minutes (46 miles an hour) made by the 


‘age speed, 39.53 miles per hour. The cross-continent record run thus was made in 
oR May, 1906, ‘the “Harriman Special’’ made the! 69 hours 11 minutes. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC STATISTICS OF THE WORLD. 
(From data compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D.C.) 


i { Passengers Tons of { 
COUNTRY. Carried ©-|Freight Car- Capital. te Operating | Year. 
in Year, j|ried in Year. Revenues. Expenses. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
RPT bia Sen eiascals s 58,891,405]. 40,620,693} 1,408,830,764| 175,316,467] 132,906,359 
Dee eosiaian Sores ics Si 274,549.967| _31.301/379] '998,444'534| 108/178,275| 79,077,642 
301,915,375 175,067,219} 1, 746,517,847| 233,387,566 176,559,793 
207,193,257| 74,218,532| °5323168,550| 65,980,138 48,032,103 


48,351,056 Wee C3) ig ret prea shee 88,174,397) 78,996,677 
71 363,467 64,135,25 729, ,321, 
50,737,294] 127,543,687| 2,341,038,368] 330,220, 273,955,436 


< 8 50 
25,475,379} 20,777,886} 170,932,212] 30,983,209)  13,694,72 
2,949,544 8,093, 179 86,614,116 Sr ees ace 28,971,004 


..| 547/885,773] 229)301/308] 3,895,584,986] 396,786,737] 252,300,073 
“YS RRO ER pee 5,045,641,405|1,114,346,685| 924,165,968]. 
-|- 64,288,328] 145,703,354]............. 40,156,584|.....0.0.... 

459,732,400 102, 700. en 1,783,371,158| 279,914,379] 135,604,714 


PAS Fi 4 '607,588|...,......-..| 259,004,649] 244/137; 
ei) HAE) ae) RETA ees 
125, 1285, ,010, ,277,178| 16,106, 
26,550,463| 6,510,876] 101,125,416) _20,524'635 29,548,200 
216,042,000] 288,351,000} 3, agave eed 542, 064.4 7| 338,254,699 
578, | 5 ,864, 6 
75,694,330] 61,581,099] 339,733,476] 73,853,394| 60,443,716 
Switzerland. . 1.5702 222232 103,642,226]  21/303/692] 454,508,50; "848, 50,608, 
Union of South Africa. ;..): 51,493,889 gid 804a72 Rea Heenan poste oes| 


United Kingdom........... 1,591, 146,000 672, 5,974,264 8,9 
United States..00/20 220105 L ‘084, 3or" 89612, 308, 824) 920 20082, 021,468|4 0088, 380 3,982,068, 197 


‘length in miles being in parentheses—Atlantic, 148 egan even before 1822 by the State of New York, 


. Alabama.......|Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, Ala.........- Mobile River 
Alleghany...... Tapnegu SPN gis nr ty eC eae eS Ohio tive. ae 320 
Altamaha. ...../Oemulgee and Oconee Rivers, Ga....-....+.---+--2405 Atlantic Ocean... . 2 150° 
Androscoggin. . .|Umbagog Lake, Me....... CS SE See RR eis 2 oe eee at Ce Kennebec River. 160 
_ Apalachicola. ...|Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, Rabe St on. Seeks pe Gulf of Mexico. . 90 
Arkans4s......- Rocky Mountains, Col........-...---+-sse6 sees sees Mississippi River 2,000. 
Atchafalaya. ... Point Coupee Parish; Ia... ... 24... F522... ees ..|Gulf of Mexico. . 200 
Big Black......- So. Fo. AMISSOUN 2). we cs ase ase eee: .|White River, Ark. 406° 
Big Horn...... Rocky Mountains, Wyo...........-+- .| Yellowstone River 500 
oh ees tees Adirondack Lakes, N. Y....-...-- .|Lake Ontario... . 190 | 
Black Warrior. .|Locust and Mulberry Rivers, Ala. ./Tombigbee River....... 300 
Brazos......... In the Staked Plain-Tex..... :|Gulf of Mexico..-....- ‘] 850 — 


% h Ot Oale:: << meee os 
 S8t. Croix..... ):'Douglas and Bayfield Counties, 


= me 


re Das 4 rate 7 ~ 
"Great Rivers. 
PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BP Vee pe 
‘Total number of navigable streams in United The Hudson was one of the earliest rivers of the - 
‘States, 295, tributary as follows, the total navigable othe to be improved by the Government. work 


(5,365); Gulf, not including the Mississippi, 53 at which time the Erle Canal was opened, and in 
ae : 41823 the Erie and Champlai i 
era: Wiiawaemel pnd ‘edechos, b  CA010: | Hee nek contacto che Mente aac ot ‘Troy, anished 


Canada, 2 (315); Paclfio, 38 (1,606). Total i- j boy 
gable length, 26,410 miles, : : = Pas Pear ta \ dl Seaman 2 Ripe 


NAMES. Sources. Mouths. \ 


Canadian...... Northeastern New Mexico..... ..|Arkansas River... -..i. rc 0 
Cape Fear.....-. Haw and Deep Rivers, N. Car. ..|Atlantie Ocean,....-.-+ 250 
Chattahoochee..|In Habersham County, Ga...-----+++s+eeeeeer rere Apalachicola River..... 500 
Cheyenne. ..... Bastern Wyoming. ....--.-- 2-6 esses erences stee ees Missouri River.......).| 500 — 
Chickasawha...|Kemper County, Miss. Pascagoula River......- 200 
Chowan....+...|/Meheran and Nottaway Rivers, N. Car......+s+ssees- Albemarle Sound....... 50 
Cimarron...... Raton Mountains, N. Mex... ..--+---+4e seer eeee ee Arkansas River. ...2... 650 — 
‘Colorado. .... “In the Staked Plain, Tex..-.....----.-----seeeedeees Matagorda Bay.....- re 650 
Colorado... - Junction of Green and Grand Rivers, Utah.....- Nate ate Gulf of California...... 1,360 
Columbia. . -|Upper Columbia Lalas Bi Oa22t 3. eee Se 8, eet Pacific Ocean.........- 1,400 
Conecuh. . Pike County, Alas... -.+++- see eecete eee c ser eceteress Escambia River, Fla....| 175 © 
Connecticu Connecticut Lake, N. H.....-.- Soe RE ert Long Island Sound..... 410 
Coosa... . Oostanaula and Etowah Rivers, Ga........----++-+-+>- Alabama River......... 350 * 
Cumberlan Junction of Poor and Straight Forks, Ky.....--.-...-- Ohio Rivert.)s. .5.. +45 650 
Delaware. . Catskill Mountains, N. YY... 1-0-0 see ee ee eees Vaiesape Delaware Bay....-....+ 375 
Des Moines Make SiusGONs DADS Gos ee wens aa ieE is Trane =a et Mississippi Rivers...--.| 450 
Dolores. . ,.|San Juan Mountains, Col...-.-- 0-15 - sees ree eeer tees Grand River espe 250 
“*lNorth and South Edisto Rivers, S. Car......-.+--.++-+-- Atlantic Ocean... ee, 
.j/Monroe County, Ala.....--- Wi a hae 8 shh cicero RS hE Pensacola Bay. . « (i Viee 
Near Atlanta, Ga..,.....- a We es eet eee Le Apalachicola Rive! 350 
Garden LARG-COUlty; WiS.00..)-2eclnvedce saan see e ts Green Bay.... 250 
Near Raymond, Pa... .. 2. ssee steer tee dees teen aes Lake Ontario. . 145 
Tuscan Mountains, N. MeX.....---+-++-+eere reser ete Cclorado River. 550 
Southern [OWA .. 4424-6. e eee ete tees eee cee .|Missouri River. 200 
Pe ee td Lake Michigan. F 280 
Grand........-/Grand Lake, Gol. ...-..:-2---+¢++e24++0° Green River,......4-.-. 350 
Great Kanawha.|Biue Ridge Mountains, N. Car Olio River. .. 26.4 4. ‘ : 
psa eT Lincoln Gounty, Ky...-.--+-.+++--- Old Biveeistscsmsiite 
reenbrier. ....)Pocahontas County, W. Va.--.-- Great. Kanawha River... 175 
Gunnison......|Saguache Range, Col. .....-+- Grand River....+...+.+- 200 
Hackensack. ...|/Rockland County, N. ¥.-...-..; -- + .|Newark Bay......-.+-+- 50 
Holston ......|/Tennessee River.......- 350 
Housatonic Long Island Sound..... - 150 
Hudson ‘ New York Bay......... 350 
Humboldt.. é ¥ Nev.... Humboldt Lake......-. se. 7 
Tilinois...... i Mississippi River... . . 435- 
indian Eastern Florida...,.-. ‘ax Atlantic. Ocean....... ‘ Ao “gat 
James.........|Formed by Jackson’s and Cowpasture Rivers, Vale abuses Chesapeake Bay..... ies 4. 
Kalamazoo.....|Hillsdale County, 5 t. ROge ney heheh Seer Cee Lake Michigan......... 200 
Kansas........|Junction of Smoky Hill Fork and Solomon River, Kan..|Missouri River........- 300" y >, 
Kaskaskia......|Champaign County, Pls lan eee tH Fan avs #9) ,---|Mississippi BAvetia:..1.'5 320 
Kennebec. .....|Moosehead Lake, EGS aac Dees 5~ Paes eas Fe Atlantic Ocean.......++ 175 
Kentucky.....- Cumberland Mountains, Ky........---++-+++eeseereee Ohio River....... Trove be 250 
Menominee. .... Brule and Michigamie Rivers, Mich.......----+-+---- Green Bay.....-.-.++ eek: O26 
Merrimac. ....- White Mountains, N. H....... Mis aha a viewsioeib se Obra Atlantic Ocean,.......- 150 
Minnesota.....|Big Stone Lake, Be BGK... fake se taWae sof s esd adesa ee Mississippi River......-| 475 
Mississippi. ....|Lake Itasca, Northern Minnesota..-...-2+++++eserers Gulf of Mexico.........| 2,486 
Missourl......-|Rocky Mountains. Southwestern Montana. .....-.-- Mississippi River 2,945 
Mobile.........|Junction of Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers, Ala.....-- Mobile Bay..... ~ 250! 
Mohawk....... Lewis County, N. Yc... - 2-0 see ge ene ee oo cae en? Hudson River. . 160 
Monongahela Formed by West Fork and Tygart’s Valley Rivers, W. Va.|Alleghany River. 300 
Neches. . . ‘Van Zandt County, Tex.....---+--++r se erersser tees Sabine Lake, Tex 350 
“|Morris County, Kan....-.---+----:serrsrtttrtttt . -|Arkansas River ( 
“lPerson County, N. Os... .-.00- cee reser enercter eres ‘Pamlico Sound. 00 | 
‘|Northern Georgia... ....+-.+--2+-sc0e fers sce tt sce: Altamaha Rive: 280 © 
Altamaha River, Ga...---.---++++ss2 +e Lo diet naw miele Ocmulgee River. & 270 
“‘lJunection of Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, Pa. . . .|Mississip: i River. sic on m3 950. 
.|Lyon Count; 5 eee Dear em Ore cit, ...|Missouri River......--. 460 
“lLower part of Tar River (which see.) ; 
“\Morris Coutity, NeJ....-.----222 ee screen ee Newark Bay.....-----+ 408 
**|Winston Coutity, Miss....-------+--+--+-+> Gulf of Mexico.....---- 50 
Rocky Mountains, N. Mex...--------w- Rio Grande. ...-...---- 800 
‘|Blue Ridge Mountains, N. C.-..------ Winyaw Bay, 8. C....-. _ 300 
Somerset County, Me..-..-------+--- Penobscot Bay....- Bc: 350 
weetivater River, Wyo.------------ Missouri River... .-+ pote 2] OO ea 
ig Horn Mountains, Wyo..------ | Yellowstone River....-- 400. 
Alleghany Mountains, W. V: ‘|Chesapeake Bay......-- ; 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Va...-- .|Chesapeake Bay.....-++ OS, oe 
Gas exis ...{In the Staked iy i Ae . | |/Mississippi River... .-- , 1,200 
Red (of North)..|Lake Traverse, Minn. ....- ..|Lake W aintpes ere es ) 
Red Lake River.|Red Lake, Minn. ........2--+0-rrcarttcrstrteryt tts Red River of the North.. 135 
- Rio Grande... .|San Juan WMEnInbaltie: COlets csc etee nner e- edo mere ges Gulf of Mexico.......-- 1,800 
Roanoke...---- Formed by pee and pei Rivers, Va... ---++6+++- Albemarle Sound......- 240 
ROU cod feces Koshkonong Lake, Wis...- eects Been ai sialete 4 Mississippi River.....-- 330 
Sabine.....-..- . | Northern By eg at eae wre eramia tpi tosh ofa) 2) S08 Gulf of Mexico........- 460 
- Sacramento #...|Near Siss 1 


a 


Length) 
M 


St. Francois County, 
ts ee Brevard and Osceola Counties, Fla 
.|Hillsdale County, Mich. 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, Cal... 
..|Junction of Wateree and Congaree pevets, 8. C 
: ‘\Pormed by Tugaloo and Kiowee ee fi eto 
Near Pottsville, Pa.......---cseeeeeeeeees 
Auglaize County, O: 
Northern Virginia. . 
Yellowstone N: ational gt 


N. 
West Branch, near Raymond, P: 
Okefinokee Swamp, Ga........-..seeseeee ae 
Northern Mississippi............-ese++ Sst etocece cece 
Paulding County, Ga.......-...- 
Granville County, N. C....-....---eeseee Steere sree 
.-.|Formed by Clinch and Holston Rivers, Teniuccerss kas i 
+> «|Prentiss County, Miss... ..2... ec ceeecenses Mobile River. 
Northern Texas... 2... ccc ccc enc ceescvovccnne ..|Galveston Bay.....-. x 
sponrioe Mercer County, Ohio. . 2. 6c. wcrc ecto ecesace . |Ohio R: 
.|Southern North Carolina..........+-+s+e+- 
Western Arkansas (also called Ouachita)........- oosae 
Northwestern Arkansas. .......e sce e cece eee een reeee 
~|Caseade Ratge, OTe... 5... cc ccc eee c cence mer ecace 
aicttole: Northern Wisconsin. . 26... eee eee eee sceneries 
.|Junction of pee eaiehee and Yalobusha Rivers, Miss... 
.|Rocky Mountains, Wy0:.... 2.5... eee eee te teee 
Lake Lindeman, yoke, District, Camada.........----- 


St. Etencls ae: 
St. John 

St. dgscnti . 
- San Joaquin. ; ; bi 


.|Sacramento River...... 
.|Atlantic OceaD.,....... 
..|Atlantic Ocean......... 
..|Delaware River....... 

.|Ohio River. ......+-+-- 
Potomac River.......+- 


of Mexico. . cis ais 
Yazoo River......-. eras 
Coosa River. . 


Mississippi River....... 
Columbia River....-.+- 
Mississippi River, 
Mississippi River. 
Missouri River 
Bering Sea 


re sveree 


Its total length from 


\ The Missouri River connects with be Mississippi 20 miles above St. Louis. 
5 TES source to the Gulf of Mexico is 4,221 miles. 


PRINCIPAL FOREICN RIVERS. 


c Lgth Lgth Lgth 
_ RIvER. Outfiow. M’s. RIVER. Outflow. M's. RIVER Outflow M’s. 
’ Nea ‘ ae 
Albany..... Hudson Bay.. 610}|Irawadi..... Bay of Bengal.|1,250)|/Po......... Adriatic Sea...} 420 
Amazon. ..:/Atlantic Ocean|3,900||Jordan. . .. - Dead Sea. ...- 200}|Red........ Lake Winnipeg| 545 
amu Darya. ATE Sea i603) 1,500||Kazan...... Hudson Bay.. 445)|Rhine...... North Sea. . 700 
pete Gulf Tartary . .|2,900]|Koksoak. ...)Hudson Bay. . pes Rhone......)Gulf of Lyons.| 500 
. Shenweaipi: (See Hamilton) Kootenay. ..|Columbia Riv.| 400||Rio Negro. .|Amazon Riv...|1,400 
- Assiniboine..|Red Riv. of N.| 450]|La Plata....|Atlantic Ocean|2,300}| Riv. ofDoubt Riv. Madeira. .| 950 
ear Arctic Ocean. .| 765}]|/Lena.>..... Arctic Ocean. .|2,600||Saguenay.. .|St. Law. Riv. 405 
Backs . oh Arctic Ocean. 605||Liard....... Arctic Ocean..| 550)|St. John. Bay of Fundy. 500 
Brena putra an of Bengal. 1,680}|Loire.....:. Bay of Biscay.}| 650}/St-. Lawrence|Gulf St. Law. . {2,150 
ag) Dneiper Riv.. "500||Mackenzie. .|Beaufort Sea. . |2,525||St. Maurice. |St. Law. Riv. 325 
i eudwon Bay.. abe 000}|Madeira. ...|Amazon Riv.../2,000||/Salwin...... — - Marta- 
"|Pacific Ocean. .|1/150||Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea.} 950]} | | ban........ 1,750 
Atlantic Ocean 2,900}|Manikugan .|St. Lawr. as .| 310]/S. Francisco. Atlantic Ocean}1,200 
.|Aretic Ocean. 525||Maros...... Theiss ge: 500||Sask’tch’wan|Lake Winnipeg|1, a 
Black Sea... .. -11,725||Marne. .... . Seine River. 310}|Seine....... nglish Chan... 
Murray River .|1,160}|Mekong....|China Sea..... .}2,500 Hudson Bay... 430 
.|Black Sea..... 1,400 . | North Sea. 575 Atlantic Ocean} 250 
Black Sea..... 00 Indian Ocean. .|2,310 Hudson Bay...| 450 
Danube Riv. 450 .|Hudson Bay...}1,660 Atlantic Ocean] 550 
.|Hudson Bay...| 580 Guilt of Guinea. |2/900 .| North Sea..... 
Mediterranean.| 400 Mediterranean. |4,000 ..|Danube Riv 
North Sea...,} 700 Hudson Bay...| 400 .|Euphrates. 


Gulf of Ob. 
Baltic Sea.. 550 

Atlantic Ocean|1,100 
Atlantic Ocean}1, -00 


. .|Caspian Sea. . 

. .|Gulf of Danzig. 
.|Caspian Sea.. 

North Sea..... 


Hudson Bay 
Persian Gulf... 
‘Pacific Ocean. . 

Atlantic Ocean| 500 


Bay of Bengal .|1,500 .|St. Law. Riv..| 685]|/Winnipeg...}/Hudson Bay...| 475 
Bay of Biscay.| 385 Parana River. . 1,500])/Yangtse. ...|Yellow Sea... .|3,100 
-|Esquimau Bay.| 350 Atlantic Ocean|2,450||Yenisei..... Arctic Ocean. . {2.8 
el- Peace Arctic Ocean. .|1,065])/Yukon. .... Bering Sea. *|2'300 
.../Gulf Pechili. . ./2/700||/Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv ./1,000||/Zambezi. ...|indian Ocean. . 
. Arabian Sea... .'1,700 


Canadian aeomaee basins, area, in square miles—Atlantic, 554,000; Hudson Bay, 1,486,000; Pacific, 


- of ‘Arctic, 1,2 
The Ottawa Riven in its upper course, north of Pembroke, is over 5,000 feet deep. 


2 FAMOUS WATERFALLS OF THE WORLD. 


| Name ann Location, PCehtl) Nase anp Location, HeSht|) awe AnD Location, aga 

- Gavarnie, France... . -1,385]|Schaffhausen, Swiiseratite .. 100!/Vettis, Nor Bae sh yen 
Grand, Labrador........ -2,000]|Seven Falls, Colorado. . 2 Victoria Attics, Neens Sele cba 400 
‘Kaieteur, British Guiana 800]|Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway... Voringfos, Norway......... 600 
‘Minnehaha, Minnesota -  40}/Shoshone, Idaho..... Yellowstone(up aes, Montana * 110 
Missouri, Montana : _90]|Snoqualmie, Washington 8|| Yellowstone tower), Montana ane 
Montmorenci, Quebec - 265||Staubbach, bre Yguassu, Brazil. ...... 210 
Multnomah, Oregon. . .850/|Stirling, New Zea ee en Yosemite (upper), California. 1,436 
Niggas: New VoricOikats. 5 16s Takkakew? British Cc Cc att bi r 200 Pose middle), California. 626 

. 4 W, ‘0 re a. ‘ose! 

\ Riukan, Norway........... 780||Twin, Idaho. 180) ‘i ee ower), California. | 400 


The brink of Niagara Falls has moved 7 miles 
west in 30,000 years; the present rate of erosion is 
‘2% to 4 feet a year in the Horseshoe Falls. The 


force of the water tears away the brink quicker 
in the Canadian paneaye than in the straighi fone 
of the American Falls. 


HEIGHT OF YOSEMITE WATERFALLS ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


The height in feet above sea-level of the waterfalls in Yosemite Valley is 


6,525; Lower Yosemite, 4,420; 
7,008; Widow’s Tears, 6,466. _ 


follows—Upper eae 


Nevada, 5,907; Vernal, 5,044; Ililouette, 5, 816: Bridalveil, 4,g87; Ribbon, 


peter vs. ~ GANALS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
. as ; - 
“ad CLass, STATE AND " Total | Canal | pe ae, 
tructi 
7 : _ NAME. Points Connected. Opened.| Length. Length.} Width. | Depth. Sapeerees} 
Private or Btate Camals}........--- 2 eee e eee ee eee sees [h,0% ogee 
cap staSSACHUSETTS. wovenn| tes oes |Ls687-17/066.88.. + ---2]-+4->~ | SEOMEUBSS 
ape ed Pe LEY sigue Buzzard-Cape Cod Bay. 25 | 13,500,000 
Erie and branches.....- Troy-Ton Ss axes 4 
Champlain....-.....-- Whitehall-Troy. 2s. ie Teor eed 
Oswego... ...+--s---2> Oswego-Three Rivers... 12 avieeed 
Cayuga and Seneca....- Mays Pt.-Ith’s-M't'r F'll 12 $153.32 
Black River... .------ Rome-Lyons Falls. ..... 4 Ee 
NEW JERSEY. pet) 
Delaware and Raritan... .|N- Brunsw’k-Bordent'n . 8 : 
Shag Rar. (feeder)... ay Bock Prenton. ag 6 } 5,113,749 — 
be See ersey City-Easton, Pa.. = 
PENNSYLVANIA. dete ype: 5 2,759,888 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. ..-. Phila.-Port-Clinton. . ... 6 11,055,557 
Leh’h Coal and Nav. Co.|Mauch Chunk-Easton.. . 6 4°633.109 
Del. Division Canal....- Easton-Bristol.....4.-- 6 |. °2:433)35¢ 
DELAWARE. + UTS | Crea 
3 Chesnpeake — ig 9 oa Del.R.-Chesapeake Bay. 10 5,000,000: 
Chesapeake and cage . -/Wash.,D.C.-Cumb’d.Md. 6 | 14,000,000 
Lake Drum. (Dis. Sw,).- .|Eliz. R.,Va-Pas'k R, N.C. : : 
Fai meld. CAROUINA: |. .|Fairfield-Alli ae mete) 
3 Se OPO ae eld-. ator River. ) sea’ 
Illinois and Micht Chi L s i ny ; ar 
mois an chigan... cago-La Salle. ...... 7 
Chicago Drain. and Ship.|Chicago-Lockport..,... 23 Bene ees ci 
MICHIGAN. pe ee 
5. Torch Lake... ..-+++-++ Torch Lake-Torch Bay.. 5 
4: = _noUisiaNa a Re ay 20 597,075 
, ew pes N. Or.-L. Poncnartrain. . 634 
- Old BaSin....iceeesenes N_ Or.-St. Johns Bayou.. 2 eee 
ey Harvey’s...... ..|Miss. R. at N. Orleans... 6 750,000 
; Company’s.... - .|Miss. Rat La Fourche. . 6 600,000 
en Lake Borgne.. - .| Miss. R.-Lake Borgne... 6 350,000 
: Government Canals...|..----------+2e-ereeee[rtrr: 5 =O eh ee 
et Slee B. B'k Niag. R. at Buff ary —— 
OCK....-+ epceeeits.D KE .R. a "oO. { 
Le sh Del. Bay-Rehoboth B re cai ; 
Cit eee, bee el. Bay-Rehoboth Bay. Be 
Alb Neand Ches‘ke, .|Eliz. R.-No. L R d ; ae 
emarle an ..|Eliz. R.-No. Lan ” ot : 
SOUTH CAROLINA. . 7 500.21) i 
Betherville-Mjnim Creek|Santee R.-Winyah Bay.. 6 174,620 
FLORIDA we vars 
Giinatael, Sidi. oi 2.259 0 Apal’la R.-St.And’s Bay.. ah ) 
MICHIGAN. 4 Vet . : saat : 
St. Marys Falls-South...|Ar’nd Falls-St. Marys R.} ' 25 9,046,34: 
St. Marys Falls-North.. .|Ar’nd Falls-St. Marys R. 25 | 5,041,291 
Keweenaw.......-- L.Sup.-Por.B’y-Kew,B'y 20 1,786,379 
St. Clair Flats....... * 1 [/8t. Clair R.-Lake St. Clair 20 288,891 
ILLINOIS, aa 
Tilinois — a - .|La Salle, Ml.-Miss. R.... ? val bo 7,555,999 i 
Louisville and Portland .|A’d Ohio R. F'lsat-Lou'ie Be 9 6,960,920 is 
WISCONSIN, | 4 Nie Be a 
Sturgeon I ar Mich...|Sturgeon Bay-L. Mich... Aik 21, 7 859,637." * 
my Mus. Sh is & Blk R. Sh'ls|Mus. Sh’'ls & Elk R. Sh’ls 18. 5 |. °3,191,726 
Colbert Shoals. .......-|At Colbert Shoals...-... 8. a7, 2.322.179 
£ TEXA! i“ 4 P . 
i Port Arthur.,...-- ,.-+|Tayl’sB’y’u-Sabine Pass. 7. 26 1,471,880 , 
Galveston and Brazos. ..}W- Gal. Bay-Brazos R... 6. 4 233,654 
Sabine ve Sess ONE s ote, 2 Pt. Art’r Canal-Sabine R. 6. 25 443,933 
OREGON. 
, Willamette River...-.-- Will’t Falls nr. Ore. City 0. 2 841,186 
Cascades......-- _|At the Cascades........ 0. 8 3,913,19 
Dalles-Celilo.....-----+- The Dalles-Celilo Falls. . 8. 8 4,730,59 
j WASHINGTON. 
] Port Townsend-Oak Bay.|Port Townsend-Oak Bay. 0. 15, 73,322 
a Lake Washington Ship. .|PugetSound-Lake Wash. 8. 30 3,442,865 
i Canalized Rivers....-|--- Ue AS ER ol a Ee 8S aSRUG| oeven uolaee eet 108,919,650 
ay NEW YORK. _—_—__——_—|—__—_|——-- - 
- Hudson River....- ...--| Waterford-Hudson.....- 14 3,807,833 _ 
yi PENNSYLVANIA, 5 
Pe) Monongahela. ...------ Pittsb’h-Fairm’t, W. Va. 6 8,105,050 | 
[7 Ohio; 22. 2.3 St Popo Pittsburgh-Cairo....-.-- 9 | 39,603,695 
Alleghany Meinews: + ...--|Pittsburgh-Natrona..... 4 1,454,424 
reat Kanawha... *....|Loup Cr. Sh’ls-Pt. Pleas. L Oate tere 6 4,248,042 4 
Little Kanawha.....--- Mouth to Creston..... iy he: 4 259,082 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Cape Fear hhc -...-.-|K’gs BI’ff-Browns Land’g 8 824,462 
SOUTH 
e8 G’v’s St. B’ge-Col.-Gr’by 6 281,000 
Dresden-Marietta.....- 6 | 2,360,690 
yas, Ba Sr ts ag] *aRE 
a oe rT. Dp) - La |e , 
2 100,000 


Galena...... 1. IAt Galena..s.-+ recess 


5 


/ou7 


Total | Ca nal | j 
Opened. Length.| Length. Width. Depth. | and Im- | 
provement. 


Re eee eS ee 


Miles. | Miles. | Feet. | Dollars. 


Points Connected. © 


FISCONSIN. We Rae a Ge* 
Fox... hie ak eae _..|Portage City-Green Bay.| 1856 3,894,159 
INNESOTA, 
f. Mississippi River.:....- St. P.-Min’lis; Keo’ ki a, j satis 


(D’s M’n "sg Rap’s); M } 8,354,430 — 


line, Ill. (R’k Is. Bia" 3) H 1907 ; 
635,809 


sain MISSOURI. 
‘ Osage River. eitie |e) 9S Mouth to 7 miles above. 1906 ‘ : ; 
Ke 'TUCKY. ' 
ae MGIEY Santee cstheeet Carroliton-Beattyville.. 1844 4,094,442 ; 
ee fan’? G:R-Mam CB Ite B.G| 1841 2°774°365. | 
fees Sf ,s85)) dy, and Tug and atlettsburg . a 
a athe ae hot I) Louisa. 4 1GeieD 2 <2 4. | 1897 1,568,659 7 
Saltpetre....| J a 
POUR Ms sacs ses so Sos Mouth-Hartford.......- 1896 106,500 é 
5 : 
Nashville-Burnside, Ky..} 1905 3,221,836 F 
Below Nash. 192.60 miles} 1905 2'092,173 | 7 
Bla Warr, 1 ~ bigbee.|McG.Sh.,S’d’sFy,N’ ae 1895 9,652,881 : 
ar’r, ee.| Me! ‘ 
kf Coosa: A oe Mi a, ang sf _.. Rome, Ga.-R’side, Ala...| 1890 21357517 : 
4 " ARKANSAS. : 
: er White...... ...-.|Lm.b’wB’t’sv'letoGuion| 1904 813,197 % 
i Onkehita WEL Wake tah ¥F’k'nSh.,Ark.,toM’r’e,La| 1912 1,819,511 : 
. Trinity River. ...|Dallas-White Rock Sh’ls.| 1909 1,928,038 
“Brazos River.. .|Mouth-Waco......-.-+ 1915 1,326,933 
ORI Ms 
-Yamnit Mouth-MeMinnville. 1900 72,165 %~@ 
7 Figures in above table are as gathered by U. S. Census Bureau for 1916, except as to Erie Canals, ; 
Be: ‘kanes are up to 1921. § 
| CANALS IN CANADA. ' : 
SS ee SS eee 
ae Cost. L’gth |Depth. Cost. L’gth.; Depth. 
F ‘ ee eee ee 
i Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. : 
Chambly....- Me eae 780,997) 12 FoMW PRG an 31.6 ac ese 4....| 18,850;018] 240 6- 8K ’ 
Cornwall. ts se siccecees 7,246,304) 1114 14. |} Welland... 4... 2-.5ss 29,406,405} 2634 14 
MIDAOTIAO ars ia~ Lie oi ess 81 :<0 14,132,685 $14]14-18 ||Welland Ship........-.. 26,620,549] 25 |25-30 ‘ 
AGC H UN in ow aie so sare’ 4,210,274} 13314 5 || winiams- { Farrans Pt.. 877,091 14% 14 
cougars iAS AOS pages 7,904,044; 14 15 : pure Rapide Plat.| 6, ey 468 7% 14 
(seus te. Marie. ......]} 4,935,809 14 19.5 | Galops..... 2,159,881 33g 14 
¥ - ‘Welland Ship Canal is under canstruction, and be spent), was opened Dec. 28, 1921, at Niagara 
he 4s eae) yet open for traffic. Falls, Ont. Construction was begun in 1917; 275,- 


The Queenstown-Chippawa Power Canal of the} 000 horse-power generators are_ installed (Feb., 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission, total cost | 1923) and the horse-power is to be increased ulti- 
cabs $80,000, 000 (of which $15,000,000 is yet to! mately to 550, Ke. The canal is 1234 miles long. 


Ry SOME FOREIGN CANALS. 


ety Bottom. [ 
Length, Depth, Width, Estimated 
: Miles. Feet. Feet. Cost. 


Se ne 

Suez—Mediterranean and Red Seas. .......seee- eee eeeees 127,000,000 
 Gronsiaat ne OAT g oh ea eerie ea ee ere es = : "000'00 

_ Manchester—Muanchester and Liverpool... oi. see ee eee ees 5,000,000 

ees ‘Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel Canal)—Baltic and North Seas.. ¥ 40,000,000 , 

5 MOIDEIBOGRUTAVO LL Se Ko ie dy os o's ne ccc cecum reese 6,000,000 

“Beri aratitles (Hiohenzollern’Canal) . 12,500,000 
es—River Rhone.,......... ,000,00: 

tne Denmark ee es Pres ot ee 1,321,000 


eh ar aaa ener Part ,000 
In 1922 there passed through the Kiel Canal 39,210 merchant vesse! aggregati 
é)) net tons; 74 per cent. of the ships were German. Ry apercahine heir eee 


y 
; SUEZ CANAL STEAM VESSEL TRAFFIC. 
eee OohrOol Ss; 
' No. of Net No. of Net No. of et - E 
Vessels. | Tonnage. YEAR, Vessels. | Tonnage. YEAR. Vessels. pdaece! ' 
486 436,609 3,440 | 6,640,834 13,445,504 
765 761,467 3,425 | 6,783,187 14'728,434 , 
1,08 1,160,743 3,389 | 6,890,094 13,633,283 
5173 | 1,367,767 4,207 | 8,698,777 5,407,527 
1,264 | 1,631,650 3,559 | 7,712,028 16,581,898 
1,494 | 2'009'984 3,341 | 7,659,060 18,324,794 
»457 | 2,096,771 3,352 | 8,039,175 20, 275, 120 
1,663 | 2,355,447 3,434 | 8,448,383 20,033/884 . 
1,593 | 2,269,678 3,409 -| 8,560,283 19,409,495 
1,477 | 2,263,332 2,986 | 7,899,373 15,266,155 { 
2,026 | 3,057,421 .503 | 9,238,603 12,325,347 q 
2,727 | 4,136,779. 3,607 | 9,895,630 8,368,918 
8,198 | 5,074,808 441 | 9,738,152 »251,601 
31307 | 5,775,861 31699 |10,823,840 16'013'802 
»284 | 5,871,500 3,708 |11,248,413 17,574,657, 
3,624 | 6,335,752 3,761 |11,907,288 18,118,999 
3,100 | 5,767,655 4,237 113,401, 20,743,245 
3,137 | 5,903,024 4/116. '13/134,105 92'730,162 ~ 


Of the total’ net tonnage in 1923 in the Suez Canal, 14,264,214 to 

nen esr miami ne 986,283, Ja anese; 614, one were Bi Bone? aera 
n num eceipts 

iene bake AOS Deas. pts in 9: 3 from freight were me 961, 613 francs; from 


be oat 


Nata PR Kate e THE PANAMA CANAL. | ie 
(Opened for Navigation August 15, 1914. Gov., Col. Jay J. Morrow, U.S. Army. Balboa Heights.) 


Jae 


- The Panama Canal was built between latitudes 
8 and 9 N. across the Isthmus of Panama at its nar- 
rowest part but one. The saddle through which it 
crosses the continental divide was originally about 


; f _ 335 feet above sea level. Gold Hill, the highest point 


immediately alongside the channel of the Canal, 

rises 540 feet above sea level. The Canal has a 
length of 43.8 nautical miles from deep water in the 
Atlantie to deep water in the Pacific. The Canal 
extends at sea level from its starting point in Limon 
Bay to Gatun, 5.77 miles. At Gatun the sea level 
section ends in a flight of three pairs of locks, forming 
the steps to Gatun Lake, with its normal elevation 
85 feet above the sea. 

Gatun Lake was formed by damming the Chagres 
Valley, and excess water, wasted through the spill- 
way, finds its way to sea through the old course of 
the Lower Chagres. The Canal proceeds up the 
valley of the Chagres 20.55 miles to Gamboa, and 
in this section relatively little excavation was re- 
quired. At Gamboa begins the real drive through 
the divide, the famous Culebra Cut. It is 6.97 
nautical miles long, 300 feet wide at bottom, and 
extends to Pedro Miguel lock and dam, on the Pacific 
slope of the divide. Here one lock lowers the ship 
to Miraflores Lake, a small body about a mile long, 
with its surface 55 feet above the sea. At the south 
end of this lake are Miraflores locks, which, in two 


The Panama Canal. 


It was granted to the United States by_the treaty 


made with Panama, February 26, 1904. The United 
States paid $10,000,000 for the Zone, and makes an 
ant payment ates of Lea : 

ee years ago, for purposes of accounting, a part 
of the total cost of constructing the Panam Canal 
was written off to national defense. : 

The total thus written off, which now stands at 
$112,618,082.12, was arrived at more or less arbi- 
trarily, but it represents as nearly as may be the cost — 
of features and additional facilities (not including 
fortifications) included in the design of the Canal for 
military or naval reasons, which might have been 
omitted if there had been none but commercial 
interests to serve. 

This leaves as of June 30, 1924, a balance of 
$235,684,662.00 as the investment in the Canal 
proper (canal fixed property) and an additional sum 
of $4,017,642.46 invested in equipment (Canal 
transit equipment). : : 

There is also $29,136,620.07 invested in auxiliary 
business enterprises other than those conducted 
with funds of the Panama Railroad Company. 

In 1924 (fiscal year) the net income of the Panama 
Canal from tolls, taxes, license fees, fines and postal — 
receipts was $16,307,948.50, and the net profit on — 
auxiliary business operations was $901,624.12. 3 

Fifteen vessels ofa tonnage of 78,651, with 133,776 


steps, lower the ship to the Pacific. A sea level | tons of cargo passed from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
channel 7 miles long carried past Balboa and out into May 2, 1924, paying $80,365 in tolls. eka 
the Pacific. One-half of all the cargo passing through the 


The minimum depth of the channel is 41 feet, and 
in parts of Gatun Lake it is about 80 feet deep. 
The lock chambers have a clear width of 110 feet and 

“Jength of 1,000 feet, giving ample handling room for 
the largest’ ship yet built. Gatun dam, by which 
Gatun Lake was formed, is a big, gently sloping 
mound, built by pumping sand and clay into the 
space between two ridges of rock and earth. It is 
114 miles long and 14 mile wide at its base. Its crest 
is 105 feet above sea level and the width of the dam 
at the top is 100 feet. 

The Panama Railroad extends between Colon and 
Panama on the eastern side of the Canal. e 

The Canal Zone is the strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Canal, but not 
including the cities of Panama and Colon, which 
remain within the Republic of Panama. It has an 
area of 44114 square miles, including land and water. 


Canal in 1924 was contributed by the United States’ 4 


intercoastal trade. The westbound cargo in this — 
trade totalled 2,719,240 tons, and the east. pound — 
cargo, including California crude oil, 10,808,138 
tons. Oil traffic declined, Jan-June, 1924. 

‘After the United States intercoastal trade, the 
most important trade routes through the Canal are: 
West coast of North America and Europe, which 
contributed 11.5 per cent. of all cargo in transit; 
east coast of the United States and the west coast of 
South America, 10 per cent.; Europe and west 


coast of South America, 7.4 per cent.; the east coast 


er cent. 
cre: 


fiscal 


of the United States and the Far East, 6.6 
All of the principal trade routes showed 
in the tonnage of ¢argo handled during the 
year 1924, 
east coast of the United States and the Far East, 
where there was a decline of 5.8 per cent. - We 


COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL. | 


No. of Net 


Tons 
C.). 


Gross Tons 


th the exception of that between the 


MONTH. Ships. @. (Registered) . Tolls. Cargo Tons. ~*~ 
ole 3 Se 
GRR LON soda sae. t-te cos 474 2,310,027 2,956,850 $2,124,830.02 2,337,784. 
MERI SIEGLS yrs dew « Fuel 454 2'232,590 2/859,103 2;050,656,97 2'168,750 
September, 1923.....-..-.--- 413 5 2,614,314 1,902,453.61 2,168,703 
RIGEADER LOLS eds. os a. eas 5 427 2/139,475 2,744,385 1;988,607.69 2,127,567 
November, 1923.........---- 436 2,193,865 2'820,420 2/058,188.61 2'218,295 
December, 1923.....-..-++-- 506 2,516,491 3,198,453 , 2,335,729.81 ,494,6 
January, 1924.......-.-.----- 476 2,400, 3,060,8 2,216,855.01 2,427,332. 
February, 1924............--- 418 2,108,879 2,687,166 1,964,155.59 2,243,6 
Where 1924). ck emsiy es see 429 2;136,079 2)727,211 1,997,138.83 2'272,472 
TITAS, a incitaitte abots oo. 2— 403 2:053,171 2'625,61 1,903,761.27 2)158,721 
BRUTQOEN «She Fo, <ic'o siatiw o 417 2,085,670 2'666,46 1,955,764.91 2'353,986 
os ite 1924. a chest eo 377 1,928,039 2\451,577 1,792,821.22 2,022,850 - 
= , ee 
BE 1G ZE 2 SEE. wm aoie's *5,230 26,148,878 33,412,370 24,289,603.16 26,994,710 = 
" Focal year 1933 SS oa eto 3,967 18,605,786 23,632,941 17,507,630.52 19,567,875 
a Fiseal Year, 1922........-.--- 8,736 11,417,459 14,361,083 11,193,383.47 10,884,910 
Fiscal Year, 199). eee 2,892 11,415,876 14,522,415 11,261,919.31 11,599,214 © 
: Fiscal Year, 1920....... 478 8,546,0: 11,059,819 8,493,082.56 9,374,499 
4 Fiscal Year, 1919......- 2,024 6,124,990 7,876,603 6,156,118.95 6,916,621 
Fiscal Year, 1918 2,069 6,574,073 2.8] Loe0 6,264,765.71 7,532,081 
Fiscal Year, 1917 1,803 5,798,557 8,530,821 5,631,781.66 7,058,563 
Fiscal Year, 1916. °. 758 2,396,162 ,596,529 2,399,830.42 3,094,114 f 
vy Fiseal Year, 1915.........--- 1,075 3,792,572 5,416,787 4,343,383.69 4,888,454 
j ~. Ganal was closed by slides from September 18, 1915 to April 15, 1916. : 
ae COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC BY VESSELS’ NATIONALITY (Fiscal Year 1924). 
a) é . No. of Net Tons Gross Tons ‘ 
“a NATIONALITY. | Ships. (P. C.). (Registered) . Tolls. Cargo Tons. an 
[iba esi hh emeenenmnneensenice Sere San NSIS SS 
,097,611 7,811,900 $5,814,983.85 6,051,842 
120 oredr "255,669 157,035.25 | \ 107,147 
65 245,92! 297,361 229,205.17 " 817,274 
Ts 88,2 98,6 72,498.00 54,764 
102 551,761 661,759 489,807.74 573,929 
83 386,640 491,588 428,571.60 7,249 
150 660,156 776,915 604,085.65 737,103 
1 4,03: 5,2 3,958.75 6,562 
43 164,44 222,725 170,565.90 125;156 
171 815,468 1,040,370 976. 935,245 
136 546,63 71,328 496,876.96, 539,101 
21 43,05 57,51 0,804.19 35,71 
70 189,04 296,06 127,183.38 102,136 
45 172,572 | | 230,583 160,336.90 67,90: 
7 oeeos | 2 brite 14 43307 71 16 Raeee ¢ 
€ 0, s 2] es - i * 
mae 15,506 990 A 38;811.20 58,628 


” THE ALTITUDES OF THE GLOBE. : 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST CONTINENTAL ALTITUDES. 


CONTINENTS. Highest Point. 


‘North America. |Mount McKinley, 

South pie Mount Aconcagua, 

awe ......|/Mont El Bruz, Caucasus 

.|Mount Everest, India-China 

,|Kibo Peak (Kilimanjaro), Brit. E. Af. . 


Aaron 
4 .|{Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales. . 


Australi fi 7477 


Approzimate mean elevation (feet) —North America, 1,300; 


Lowest Point. 


Death Valley, California, 

Sea level. .. 

Caspian Sea, Russia. 272: (5 
Dead Sea, Palestine 

Desert of Sahara fi 
Lake Eyre, South Australia... 


South America, 1,300; Europe, 980; Asia, 


1,600; Africa, 1,600; Australia, 800. 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
rae (Data supplied by the United States Geological Survey. Sign —- means below sea level.) 
Nots.—For extended tables of altitudes of places, mountains and lakes in the various States of the 
Union, see the 1922 ALMANAC. 


HIGHEST POINT. LOWEST POINT. 


STATE. 


Name. 


4. . i g 

: iistisina. wee +--+} Cheaha Mounfain. . 

Alaska Mount McKinley 

.|S. Francisco Peak... 
Blue Mountain 
Magazine Cae ess Logan 
Mount Whitney... AG ee 
Cerro Galera 


t 


Canal Zone...... 
Colorado. ....... 
- Connecticut 
_ Delaware. 


Bear Mountain 
Centreville 
Tenleytown 
. +} Iron Mountain 

.| Brasstown Bald... 


2,355) L. I. Sound 
440| Atlantic an 


oR 
Mississippi R.. Alexander.. 
f ander 
On N. boundary.... > = 
On W. boundary. . 
.| Big Black Mountain| 
.| N:W.part of county. 
Mount Katahdin. . 
Backbone Mountain 
.| Mount Greylock.... 
Poreupine Mount ns 


50 Missiainpt R..|Fulton.... 
Gulf of Mexico 
2 ko Ocean 


2 | Misslstpoi. a8 
_ Missouri. . 
Montana....... 
Nevada 2 


Taum Sauk Mit! n. 
Granite Peak 
5.W.part of rege 
Boundary Peak... 
Mt. Washington... 
-| High Point 

Ne .| North Truchas Pearle 

- New York.......| Mount Marcy 
North Carolina...| Mount Mitchell. .. 
Summit of county. . 

.| Near Bellefontaine... Hamilton... 

3 “jie Curtain 


.| Negro Mountain. 
etl Apo 
el Wronutalan. 
.-| Durfee Hill 
.| Lata Peak 
.| Sassafras Mountajn |S. C 
Harney Peak 7,249 Big Stone Lake] Roberts. 
6,644] Mississippi R..|/Shelby. . 
9, eee Gulf of Mexico 


Crown Hill. ... 
Mount Rainier 
Spruce Knob 
R 1 T Hill 


The Toftiest ak in the Philippines is Mount A 0, on 
pune highest point in Porto Rico is in the Lagaitis eer B32 fost. 9, 610 eps 


SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS. 


Mountains. Mountains. Feet.| Mountains. 


Feel, M onlaas 


Feet. 
Aconcagua... . .23,290] Nevado de Sorata. .21,286|Juncal. . . 20,500 see 
Tuy ungato. Ny ; 28 000 Hiimant. .. “2, is Azupe de ‘Copiapo. -19, *700 Br Poa. Baba os aie 
a eae F ’ mbe....- Belgie A 3 
Gerrodel Merced’io.22,000 Ghuquibamb 21'000|Licanegur. 1.22202 .19 Bat Le Aaah SD 08 
uascaran........ 21/812|Parinacota, 20, 950|Cotopaxi. .........19,5 MDOT tes cael 
{Liullayaco. |: ....221;500]Antofalla. | 0,900|Ghipicani. 8 i eaaa SEER a60 
Sueno. 21,424|Nevado de Arequipa ..18,373|Sangay. 2221 2iilla7iga: 
neanguass! ..2),400! Famantina......20,700!Herveo, .........,182350|Santa Isabel.. -” 2216" 


a. ses 


oe 7H are ibe sie * ae ‘i r ie vei ‘ re = 
- Altitudes of the Globe. | 
oe ; sy ; CHIEF ASIAN PEAKS. 
THE HIMALAYAS. | 


: Mountains. Feet. OTHER ASIAN PEAKS. 
. Mountains. . (Chomathari .2.5..5.......2 23,944| Mountains and Country. Feet. — 
Mount Everest....... SSP fy el Cee eee el 23,400 ere: iicer yoke yey 
--—« Godwin-Austen (K2 or Dap- ope? "sty Ui re oe. ec 23,200 1 Sa a 
} Tengri Khan, China ...... 24,132 
BUCA eae tae ee rene © 28,278|Kedarnath .......-+.+.+++- 22,900 Aling Gungri, Thibet....... 24,000 
Kinchinjinga 28,156|Panch Chuli ........-... 22,700/Kinting-Shan, China. ...... 18,000 
BSREnKANLy 522k oon le "27.790|APi WAC a Blais neice «te a's 22,700|\Koh-i-Dena, Persia... ...... 17,000_ 
Dhavwalagiri ; “26/826 Nanda Kot | -.......-.-- 22,600)/Hong-Shan, China........- 16,400 
N BabATMAth © OTs 4t...2- sek o. 22'400\Kliutehev, Kamehat 115,750 = 
anga-Parbat 26,629\Virnajang .....-.-.-.:-+-- 21,300|Bielukha (“White”), ce 14/800 — 
ENTS | 4 ee 9 SOG eg ee Pas, ”700|Dhaola-dhar (White Mt.) ...17,000{Kinabalu, Borneo.........- 13,690 | 


British expeditions in 1922 and 1924 failed to scale Mount Everest or to ascertain its exact height. | 


ALASKAN MOUNTAINS. ; 
Mountains. Feet. | Mountains. Feet. 


Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. 
‘ Alverstons.. . .14,493/McKinley . ...20,300/Crillon....... 12,730|Hiamna...... 10,020|Riggs 
i GAIoc. fale cs ~ 14,850|Sanford...... 16,210|/Deborah . “3 840\Jarvis:....... 12,230|Ro0o 
oe hg .16,140|St. Elias. .... 18,024}Drum........ 2,000/La Perouse . . . 10,756/Russell 
Pe ean ote 16,420|\Vancouver ... 15,680|George. suse 10°00 Lituya...... : at 832\Sanford.. 
aateweather: .15,400|/Augusta...... 14,070|Haydon...... 11,921|Lodge........ 10,514 Seattle. 
oraker...o55.. 17,100|Anderson..... 10,770|Hayes.......- 13,940|/Matazhat . 13,480\Spurr. . 
Hubbard..... 14,950|Bertha....... 10; 180!Hess........: 12, '030\Redoubt. .... ‘110}200 
Hunter......- 14,960!Cook.......- 13,750\Huxley......- 12,560|Regal......-. 13,400 t 
CANADIAN Hale ag go ig AND SELKIRK RANGES. A 
Mountains. Feet. Mouniains. Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. 
popeon: eae: Phi aegis WUCHIO. 254480645 12, 500 Ponglay. is. ..2 ses i 44 Mferrittes = .11,500 
olumbia.....-..- ,)00|Assiniboia........- Goodwin. .% . .- otc Vell 2.03 
a: Oe $2 GOAT WIE way" o.<1cs i wrelpis 11;800 . ee 
Greenland’s only high peak is Peterman, 9,000 feet. ‘ +4 
> MEXICO. - 
7 Mountains. Feet. Mountains Feet. Mountains. Feet. | Mountains. Feet. 
| Citlaltepetl (Peak of Nevado de Toluca. . a 950|Nauhceam pate - 13,400 GUATEMALA. Lin 
— Orizaba)........- 18,564|Malinche........- 630/Volean de Col oa .12,750/Tajamul¢o........ 13,800 + 
: enous 5 ede 17. err Nevado de Colima. . if 100|Tancitaro.......-- 12'650\Tacana,.... Pa 13,300 
xtaccihuatl....... ; 13.9 
2 EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS. cf 
; DAUPHINE ALPS. ao red ALPS. RHAETIAN ALPS. , 
~~. _ Mountains. Feet. Mou Feet. Mountains. nee < 
w- Pic des Ecrins.......--.--- 13,462 Aiguilie a ‘Chambeyron . .11,155|/Piz Bernina . oo ehy rad BRQOR 
PEOICSIG. nc 5. p's eee asierys alg 13,081/Grand Rioburent . "111,142|Piz Roseg. oe 
an Pic d’ Rtietonte ES sate trece 13,000\Rocca dell’ Argentera. ae, x6):'5 10,617|Orteler Spitze.- 
— Mont Pelvoux.......-.---- 12,973\Pointe Haute de Mary....-- 10,537\Konigs Spitze - : f , 
COTTIAN ALPS. Monte, Cevalde. 12 505 a: 
eee koto ak Bea Nige aalt ae aS 
Q q Monte VisO.....--.------- ,605|Palion dela Mare, .-.-+ += , 
2 EA aed ant Z #00 monte Chardonnet.....---- 12.3738. TYROL & VENETIAN ALPS. 3 
~ Grand Cassie. 0.0.1 ..0+++ +. 12.780 eae ga 220000200 1e0dlMarmolata.s, 
ia eed a seen ee eeer ers te 91lRoche Melon.......----+-- 11,621/\Gimon della Pala 
EO ib pleas aaa arnt NORTH SWISS ALPS. Sorapis...----.--+- 
; PENNINE ALPS. Mountains. Feet.’| « THE PYRENEES. Mrs 
Mountains b tect. FTO. 2 ona sen casis tase en- 11,887} _ Mountains. | Feet. 
: Mont Blane Calotte) Sa Baste 15,781\Bifertenstock. ......----+-- 11,237|Maladetta . Tha pede h bee 
( p 2 
Scheerhorn......-----++--- 11,142/Pie des Possets... 2. Soot, WY, 045 ae 
Oberalpstock....---+------ 10,925|Mont Perdu......-- his 0,00) 
3g\Segneshorn.....--++---++++- 10,870|/Pie de Vignemale....... -- - 10,792 
Claridenstock ope eS ee eee: deus Pic LONG. o.0% sss'ense eee 10,478. 3 
: pis TURD os dips | TE SAUCAaUe eaves 
Grand Combin. . pee wpe ee | M OS Rete ig 
: on’ amello. .- =~... + Pl Bruz..e siete aaa 18,465 — 
ee Ee Fao Presanella (Cima di Nardis) “11,688 Koshtarictaia : 
Finsteraarhorn......---++-- aD O| See er ariy Th ak one) 1A oof yKh-tau..-.++-++++s fe + io 
Alestschhorn.....:.e0-++- 13/803|CT02z0n di Laris....-..---- S89 Shkara.....+e2eeeee ese see 17 
JUNAITAU,. «2.50 oe eee es 13,671| CENTRAL TYROL ALPS. VANE. Jas vaweie nn os seelnle 
AGC ai si2 access witness o'g 13,438] Mountains. Feet, \Kasbek......+--+-+-++++05 le ae 
Bietschhorh:) ..--.-++ +--+. Ne rate Gross Glockner.....---++--- 12,405|Tetnuld.....+---++-+ +202 5,93. 
Wetterhorn (Mittelhorn).. “4a a eer Pein, tear 1a Miabirgiton 
Pe ee Cons, eiskugel......----++--++- © Sel a dthewe Che ee 
Bhamtisalp aaah Sek hve > stele 12,041/Gross Venediger....-+--+-- 12,053) Raatichokh een tas ae wees 15,274 
AFRICA AND rad oem ere \ ‘ 
Mountains and Country. Fee Mountains and Country. eet. 
Peer 6 pat pala < ‘30. 50 Ras hte sini mee “i rh io rhea age eget A Guinea.. 48, oor % 
i 5 Ala Goz, Abyssinia... ....-14,277|Cook, New Zealand... -- TaDOW sas 
Kibmaniare, 2 peaks) Gen i 456) Pico de Teide, Teneriffe - 19: 200 Dividing Range, Australia... 1360 =e 
B, AMCa. 24% tere eee es Jabei Ayashi, Morocco. ....- 14,000) / 
: Sa vane a ae 
CHIEF VOLCANIC PEAKS OF ue. be bos atm oe Aig ny k 
" k and Country. Altitu Peak @ ‘ountr: f gai . 
econ Bo Siete Eaeettprorare 21 brastyama, JAPAN. £7. eyes te 12,365|Ruapehu, New Zealand..... 9,00 , 
-- Pomarepe, Chili....-.---- . 20,500) ae pou Pacifir et 1360 aalales eases = oR Hoe ets 
os {9/550\Semeru, Java....----.-.-..12,000|\Cosegina, © BINS sn se by 
ee Cotopax, Ecuador. tac 9,200 ee eee Bape Gentral, ean ee spe ie ee ies ey s 
. Pemavena, Persia...--+---- CBs hee ae enna aicia he's » Mi Dis it 
‘ Opoe: , Costa Rich........5- 11,200|Hecla, Iceland. .....-+++--- ; : 
iS Re ane hia, -17,843\trazy, Costa Reta Rica |... .10,900| Kilauea, Hawaii. 2.22.0: pt 1380 
‘Ararat, Persia. ..-.-- ; 17, G00 Coa text South Pacific ...... i B64 ee rely Ae ae eer gt i 
Moan Ln era rntice apa; +2... -1:20;000|Stromboll Mediterranean/sle B00 
Tee Guat mala. 1721125500 ateyaina, Mapa **77'11"'79/000(Skaptar Jokul, Iceland.....- "790 ; 
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F No.of| Length 
COMPANIES. - ms! Soros COMPANIES. 


? 


wai ——— 
Sree tonne Miami, Fla. to Key West, Fla. 
er ea ae gine Miami, Fla. to Barbados, W. I. 
Guantanamo Bay (U: Angio-Aretlean Telegraph Com- 
og cs Baton pan 
Gag ena a Bee Brazil, res “Content, Nfld. to North 
Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, Sydney, N. S. (two cables) 
Ecuador, cee. Sey Tone Sydney, N. 8. 
anama,. Peru, vador, Uru- 
uay. There are extensions from Canso, N. S. to Duxbury, Mass. 
SXinotanamo Bay to Santiago, Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Rockaway 
Cuba, and to Porto Rico. 
ran ronons F oe a Vera pen: aa 
A e r 
Puerto Mexico; thene e- Gin pov. N. Fd 


Cc and hi 
publics e oa a Compagnie Francaise des Cables Tele- 


America. ‘ : 
_ Comes Gable © PR erence alah a eens 2,242 || graphiques.............. ere 
‘Transatlantic zi 
d) to St. John’s (New- St. Pierre Miquelon, to Cape Cod. 
~_ foundiand). to N. ¥.; Brest to London; Brest 
Waterville to Canso (Nova Scotia). to London to Liverpool; Brest to 
Waterville to Azores Islands. oe (Dakar); to Pernambuco, 
_ Azores Islands to Canso. Brazil. 
Communication in Brxane “Vee The West Indies system which con- 
ville to Havre (France). nects N. Y. by the U. S. and 
Waterville to Westan Supe Mare Hayti cable from Ca 
- (England). covers Porto = 
Azores Islands to Havre, France. and Quadeloup 
Communication on the American Dutch — 
a. John’s to New York. : 
o N.S., to New York. 
‘anso to Rockport, Mass., Port- ) \ 
Ne Fy) to "Canso, African Direct Telegraph Co......... 
Western Telegraph Co... ......2.005 
_ Comanerta Pacific Cable Co... 6... 10,029 Carcavellos, near Lisbon (Portugal), 
ante Francisco to Honolulu, to Mid- to Madeira, to os Vincent Cape 
Island, to Guam, to Manila, Verde Islands), to Pernambuco, 


29| 14,657 


8] 2,882 
43) 28,837 


to Shanghai, = Guam to Bonin Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte 
Island (J: Japan) video, Fayal (Azores) to St. Vin- 
“coming, Gabi pCa. of Cuba........ ; 55 cent (Cape Verde Islands).|- 


New York to Havana, Cuba, Ascension Island to Buenos Ayres. 
, Fla., to Havana, Maranham,! Brazil, to Barbados, 
Western Union Telegraph Co. ........ j : West Indies. 


_ Transatlantic Sections: ‘Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co........ 1,343 
Western Union pease Com- Direct West India Cable Co........... 1,267 
pany: 
to Bay ee a ee ae ee 12,083 
7 ~ Roberts, wa Nien cables). Eastern Ln Ss eet ins ana 
> areas pericas Telegraph Com- China Telegraph Co... 06.0000 0 0% 30,918 
Eastern Telegraph n Co. OF Ae 56,217 
"ee ce, oo to Bay Grande Compagnie des Telegraphes du 
ve iS) ¥ oberts, N NOMGE was ooh Raters 8,422 
Sretarnt to°Fiearia Con- Halifa. and Bermudas Cable 852 
ry a fid. (four cables). “Imperial” (ex-German Cable tem 
mF Western igo Telegraph Com- owned by British Government....... 6,373 
*8 “ pany: Penzance, England, .to Harbor 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. to Azores Grace, "Newfoundland, thence to 
Islands te be lald 1924). Halifax, N. 
Penzance, Briglang, to the Azores, ke 
thence to ae 
U.S, & H elegraph & Cable Co. 1,391 
Os Sydney, N. 8. U.S. Miltary Cable, Seattle to Seward, 
-__- North Sydney, N. S. to Canso, ie: FA uke lhe te eamate oe 


thd ' Cando, N.S. to Rockaway Beach st Coast of America Telegraph Co. 
} N. ¥. (two cables). est India & Panama Telegraph Co. 


a i GREAT AQUEDUCTS. 


SoF 


i ng 
sae Wenn Bur, | Miles, Total, Place Supplied. Builder. 
————— \ comer saereecn ADRAC Rania Rae aen ene emmemmateeemael (ERC a AS Sa 
ie Er Rie 0.5 Or atte A DIS 21 is ins ern ko hs fale ROMS. Soa sy caw 5 Appius Claudius 
ROH Se wos sc 60 Actua Maret is pare Oe Rome Soha See aye : ? 
oS Ae Be hry ACURA JUL... wes yoy ites be ROMETS ace eays ss be ouaget 
-3, nS BE sisin'n Gace 25 | Nismes (Pont du Gard). ... Nismes, France. . 
LO SRR dur 46 | Aqua Claudia Rome... 
‘ap woh a Avo Navas. a pi : 

8600. ax POGUE we. was aD Julian. Rebuilt 5 ‘ 
1680... «. te 8 | Belgrade Valley. .| Constantinop! -| Sultan Solyman in um 
1801-1822. .... 60 eos aos 1 Nght ; xt PIS ASG K -| City of Paris. 

Vrs, aes 1842..... 38°} Croton... ...... . ew York City. City of New York. 
Se < 35 Toeh atiiis ..| Glasgow..........| City of Glasgow. 
ESE (ah 7a aes © A Pacis... * cco ..+| Clty of Paris. 
ey ie hahte w 56 a 6 Vine woe yumi awed) Veo, oc Besa City of Vienna. 
<3 oe 18 BIN a. -6.5:4: 0p) ttle 6 weatons BOSON 4.9 bas ghi< <5 City of Boston. 
1875-1881..... G mpowder Soe +seeee+| Baltimore.... City of Baltimore. 
_ 7882-1885..... 6 HAUG rea sia ah Weptnion NAGA. \faen enien ‘ity of Venice. 
1880-1891... 68 | Vyrnwy....... Sto iets vo vile DAVERDOOL iw teres City of Liverpool. 
1905-1917... Bh GOtRligs fa aks 59a bene New York City. ..| City of New York. 
1908-1913..... 250 | Los Angeles.......... Los Angeles......| M Tnleloalitn, 
1915-1919... 97 | Greater Winnipeg Water. | | “| Winnipeg and en- Greater Winnipeg. 


TAND GROTOM ROURBRETE iL? TE ae 
TSKILL AND CROTON AQUEDUC 5 
Particulars of the Catskill Bo roton A: Nae are contained in the articlh 
which supply the City of New York with water, | te mated Ta Se drite on. he water supply ot 
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Sepals ruone ‘DEVELOPMENT OF PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
_ (Compiled from latest available records by the Chief Statistician of the American Telephone and nites 
“a f3 i _ graph Company, New York City.) 


i No. of | Per No. of | Per 
_. Crry (oR Ex- Tele- | 100 City (OR Ex- Tele- | 100 City (OR Ex~ 
‘CHANGE AREA). | phones. | Pop.|| CHANGE AREA). | phones. | Pop.||/ CHANGE ARPA). phones. | Pop. 


4.8 Hamburg-Altona.. 113,882] 9.8||New York....... 19.9 
3.2 30,436] 6.5)/'Omaha, 28.4 
4 8.5 55,333} 8.9);Osaka 4.7 
\ 13.0 pe... 19,700} 3.1))Paris... 6.S0ai 
i 9.3 : LAZOD 3.0|| Peking . i 2.4 
2.3 hs 14,308] 2.6|/ Leningrad . ~ 0.8 
0.8) i 46.918| 7.7||Philadelphia..... 15.9 
22.2 <1} 40,700] 3.4|| Pitt burgh....... TASDe 
J 5.8}|London.......... 364,494| 5.1||Prague.........- 3.3 
3.8||Los Angeles. ..... 218,662] 21.9}|Rio Wk Janeiro... 2.6 
BT WGYORS . . \.. Shs ans 12,000}. 2..1]|Rome:.:. -2e0.. ere 2.2. 
ne 4.4||Madras.......... 2,395} 0.5|]|Rotterdam....... 5:00 
15.3|| Manchester...... 51,644] 3.2||Santiago, Chili... page he 
- 0.8|| Marseilles........ 13,000} 2.2|)St. Louis. 16.9. 
0.3]|Melbourne....... 54,081) 6.6}|/San Francisco . 25:9 
23 .8}| Mexico City...... 24,500} 2.7||Shanghai.. 1.2 
Ae 32,441) 12.5]|Milan....... Fo 17,258} 2.4]|Sheffield.. 2.5 2 
Cincinnati. ...... 122°660| 19.1||Milwaukee. .._._:], 103,577| 18.0||Stockholm 25:74. \ ie 
Cleveland........ 162,720} 15.8}| Minneapolis 106,798} 24.8]|Sydney... Ps CUA 
agin 41,748 .5|| Montreal . 107,459] 11.4];Tokio....... a wae Ard 
105,851| 14.5|| Moscow . - 24°950| 1.7||'Toronto, Ont....- 21.0.2 © 
13,075 6|| Munich. 50,005} 7.9)|/Vienna.......... 448 oS 
190,210} 15.1)}| Naples. a 6,437| _0.8)|Warsaw........- a Sei 
38,437| 6.5|| Newark. ...-| 68,904] 13.0]| Washington, D.C. 2451) Gris 
12,000} 3.0)|New Orleans... .. 45,065) 9.7||Zurich.........4. , LONS Say 
44128! 3.4) mg 
& 


Oe a ae I ee cee 
The population figures cover telephone area of the city, which may extend considerably beyond the 
municipal boundaries. P 


2 
| FOREIGN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH STATISTICS. s 
uy % 
TELEPHONES. |TELEGRAMS SENT TELEPHONES. |TELEGRAMS SENnT+ 
: - Per | Per tact 
COUNTRY. i00 of Total Per COUNTRY. 100 0: Total | Per — 
; Number. |Popu-| Yearly. |Cap- Number. |Popu-| Yearly. Mens 
in lation. ita. lation, ita 
ieee ata: 258,477] 4.6 | 16,296,000) 3.0 ||Japan,........ 519,630] 0.9 | 60,670,000} 1.1 
Pe <A GStria. 5 .)5- «. 133,400} 2.0 8,700,000] 1.3 |\Jugo-Slavia.... 24,178] 0.2 144,000] 0.5 — 
Belgium... ae ae 96,516] 1.3 5,390,000] 0.7 ||Netherlands. . . 185, 122} 2.6] 5,820,000) 0.8 
Canmada....... 944,029] 10.4 | 15,165,000] 1.7 ||Norway... : 158,310} 5.8 490, wha Bt 
Czechoslovakia. 84,330] 0-6 8,047,000 0.4 |\Poland . 99,593) 0.4 6,940,000) 0.3 
+. Denmark...... 276,589} 8.3 2,352,000) 0.7 ||Russia. . K 112,000] 0.1 | 22,888,000} 0.2 
macs See Pie ante 524,592] 1.3 64,385, 000] 1.7 ||Sweden.. ‘ 394,535) 6.6 » 165,01 0.7 
; Germany...... 2,073,308 se ae _ a Switzerland... . 167,440) 4.3 3,049,000 0.8) 8. 
t at Brit, in. .| 1,045,928] 2.3 5,316, 3 pa et ae 
? Great Bri re ee” 70,816} 0.9 6,590,000] 0.8 United States|15,369,454| 13.7 |185,000,000 Feo 
DEBIT 5 oo Fen 0 125,100! 0.3 | 20,011,000! 0.5 . \ 


RAILWAY AND TELEGRAPH LINES OF THE WORLD. 


: Length THLEGRAPHS. 
7 


Length TELEGRAPHS. 
‘lof. Rail--———_——_—_ a , of Rail- River a2) aioe 
IOUNTRY. - | ways, | Miles of | Miles of YOUNTRY. ways, eS 0 es 01 
BS; Se ke Miles. Line. Wire. Miles. Line. Wire. ©. 
“9 ——— | —— | |] — 4 
™ Argentina. -,:...--~- by 54,812] 164,707||Ha: i SRT RSS SEY. 114 124 124 
4 Re th aA doe 33.057 64,811| 137,663||Hung ES bi coc: 13,589] 16,682] 110,195 
New Zealand ....-::: 3/009]. 13,813 30,742 India, mPritigiv, 12 .c.es 36,616 87,814 397/472 : 
892 8,377 T,965||Ltal yin... cecesecnest a A : A 
ela et Yaphi.d «toed: aceite Yes4 27'829| 119138 
ry 3||Luxemburg......-.-- 330 339 794 
WExICO- ya = sare nce etd 15,840] 28,086] 51,716 
\ 3|/Netherlands......... 2,113 5,218] 27,073 
2)010] 15,0441 = 73,180 
sr 2,050 2,050 
A, 6,312] 10,754 
e 9,321 78,510. 
td 4671|  12)54 
fi 5.9441 16,039 
M 153,168] 537,208 
A 7,271 7 Bt) 
a 4,532 353 
td 31,285 
os 13,819 
a 5,679 
5 19,269 
23,709 $1000 
United Kini OM AG 3.95 3,709 4 
United Biates 5S 264,233] 245,560 
Uruguay ....: 2..." 1,654 4,819 6,214 , 
Wemenicla: dete arabe o Fs ROS 5,814 $5,814 ~ y 
475,551 ——e 
10, B83 Other and total. 730,988) 1,576,659! 5,711,006 — : 


m4 748 
NOTE TO THE ABOVE TABLE. 


ude 17,159 miles Seen Egypt wires do not include naam Mes 
on BEMt fb ioeereka Hg ate oF cathe: Canada | wires do not a elude Eritrea and Libia; U. 8 ralt 
wires do. not include 12.017 miles ow V by: Gov- | figures do not aoe Alaska and Hawaii. 
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The fundamental unit of the ‘metric system is 
% the meter, the unity of length. From this the units 
of capacity (liter) and of weight (gram) were de- 
rived. All other units are the decimal subdivisions 
or multiples of these. These three units are simply 


Prermus. Meaning. Uniis. 
202 Sel 

; milli- = one-thousandth. .. 
—s Genti- = one-hundredth. . . 
_ deci- =one-tenth.... 
 aee  Unit=one 


. 001 

.G1 |“‘meter’’ for length 
<1 |“gram’’ for 
4 or mass. I 


AT 
er 
og 


t 


- Square millimeters .00155 

Square millimeters + 645 = square inches. 

Square centimeters X .155 = square inches. ~ 

Square centimeters + 6.45 = square inches. 
Square Lede x 10.764 = square feet. 

Square Kilometers X 247.1 = acres. 

Square kilometers X .3861 = square miles. 

‘Hectares X 2.471 = acres. : 

Hectares X .003861 = square miles. 

 Gubie centimeters + 16.387 = cubie inches. _ 

Cubic centimeters + 3.70 = fluid drams (U. 8. 


PR). 
_ Cubic centimeters + 29.57 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.)- 


z 33.84 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.). 
Litres X .2642 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 


‘ds. 
 _‘Hectoliters + 26.42 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 
_ Grammes X 15.432 = grains. 

- Grammes (water) + 29.57 = fluid ounces. 


/ 
h Fundamental Units—A meter (m) is a unit of 
' Yength equivalent to the distance between the 
defining lines of the international prototype meter 
at the International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures when this standard is at\the temperature of 
metre Fea) isa unit of length equivalent + 
i rd (yd. a unit of length equivale te) 

3600-3937 of & meter. 
_ Multiples and submultiples: 
; 1 kilometer = 1000 meters. 
_-—s L hectometer = 100 meters. 

4 1 dekameter = 10 meters. 
1 decimeter = 0.1 meter. 
} centimeter = 0.01 meter. 

millimeter = 0.001 meter =0.1 centimeter. 
il micron = 0.000001 meter = 0.001 millimeter. 


Fundamental Untts: 
A square meter is a unit of area equivalent to the 
area. of a square the sides of which are 1 meter. 
A square yard is a unit of area equivalent to the 
area, of a square the sides of which are 1 yard. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 
% ~ 1 square kilometer = 1,000,000 square meters. 
1hectare or square hectometer= 10,000 square 
meters. 
lare or square dekameter=100 square meters. 
1 centare = 1 square meter, 
1 square decimeter = 0.01 square meter. 
1 square centimeter = 0.0001 square meter. 


; 


Weights and Measures, 


(PREFIXES. 


weight} | kilo- 


‘ = 
[J alee ot Pe 
a : 


WMleights and Mecasures. ‘3 sf ee 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


(Data by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce.) 
* UNITS OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 


related, e. g., for all practical purposes I cubic 
decimeter equals 1 liter and 1 liter of water weighs 
1 kilogram. The metric tables are formed by 
combining the words ‘‘meter,”’ ‘‘gram,” and ‘‘liter” 
with the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 
tables. 

Meaning. Units. 


en 


deka- =ten.....- OA at Pa 
hecto-= one hundred..... 


10 
100 |‘‘liter’’ for capacity. 
=one thousand....} 1000 


METRIC CONVERSION. 


Joule X .7376_= foot pounds. 

Kilograms X 2.2046 = pounds. > 

Kilograms X 35.3 = ounces avoirdupois. " 

Kilograms + 907.18 = short tons (2,000 pounds). 

Kilograms per square centimeter X 14.223 = poun 
per square inch. Ne 

Kilogram meters X 7.233 = foot pounds. 

Kilo per meter X .672 = poses per foot, 

Kilo per cubic meter X .62 = pounds per cubic foot. 

Kilo per cheval X 2.235 = pounds per horse power. 

Kilowatts xX 1.34 horse power (33, foot 
pounds per minute). 

Watts + 746 = horse power. 

1 Watt = .00134 horse power 
per minute. 


Calories X 3.968 = B. T. U. (British Thermal Unit). 
Cheval vapeur X< _.0.986 = horse power. 

Centigrade X 1.8+32 = degrees Fahrenheit. 
Gravity Paris = 980.94 centimeters per second. 


NoTe.—Joule: C. G. S. unit of both mechanical 
and electrical energy. Equivalent to work done 
or heat generated in keeping up for one second a 
eurrent of one ampere against a resistance of one ° 
ohm, or in raising the potential of one coulomb 
by one volt. Equal to 10,000,000 ergs or .738324 
foot pound. 

Calory: One of two recognized units of heat, of 
which the greater calory is amount of heat necessary 
to raise one kilogram of water 1° C.; the lesser or 
small calory being the amount of heat necessary to 
raise one gram of water 1° C. 

Foot pound, horse power, and cheval or cheval / 
vapeur, as generally defined, vary from place to 
place by 46% because of variations in the intensity 
of gravity. The relations given here are for the 
international standard gravity, which gives an 
acceleration of 980.665 ¢ m per second. 


44.3 foot pounds 


-): Units of Length. 


1 millimicron = 0.000000001_ meter =0.001 micron. 
1 foot ='1-3 yard = 1200-3937 meter. 

1 inch = 1-36 yard = 1-12 foot = 100-3937 meter. 

1 link = 0.22 yard = 7.92 inches. 

1 rod =5}4 yards= 16‘ feet. 
‘1 chain = 22 yards = 100 links = 66 feet = 4 rods. 

1 furlong = 220 yards= 40 rods= 10 chains. 

1 statute mile= 1760 yards = 5280 feet = 320 rods. 
1 hand = 4 inches. 

1 point = 1-72 inch. 

1 mil=0.001 inch. 

1 fathom = 6 feet. 

1 span = 9 inches = 1-8 fathom. 

1 nautical mile United States = 6080.20 feet. 
1 sea mile = 1.151553 statute miles. 
1 geographical mile = 1853.249 meters. 


a Units of Area. : ; 


millimeter =0.000001 square meter= 


1 square 
1 square centimeter. 


0.0 
1 square foot = 1-9 ci e yard. 
l square inch=1-1296 square yard = 1-144 square 


foot. 
1 square link = 0.0484 square yard = 62.7264 square 


. inches. : 
1 square rod=30.25 square yards= 272.25 ar 
feet = 625 square ‘inks! y Nigiri 


1 square chain =484 square yards = 16 juare rods 
= 100,000 square links. sre 
1 acre = 4840 square yards=160 square rods=10 
Lea ane gallo 3,097,600 ds = 640 
square mile= 5, 7! square yards = ac 
259,000 hectares, -, ra 


ee, 


¢ 
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Fundamental Uniis: — 
_ A eubie meter is a unit of volume equivalent to 
Re “a cube the edges of which are 1 meter. 
7 __A cubic yard is a unit of volume equivalent to a 
Ja cube the edges of which are 1 yard. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 
1 eubdic kilometer = 1,000,000,000 cubic meters. 

' 1 cubie hectometer= 1,000,000 cubic meters. 

. t cubie dekameter= 1,000 cubic meters. 

I stere=1 cubic meter. 


4 
pepe: 


Units of Capacity. i 


- Fundamental Units: 

A liter is a unit of capacity equivalent to the vol- 
ume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water at its maximum density (at a tempera- 
ture of 4° C, practically) and under the standard 
atmospheric pressure (of 760 mm). _ It is equiva- 

~¥ lent in volume to 1.000027 cubic decimeters. 
i A gallon is a unit of capacity equivalent to the 
volume of 231 cubic inches. 
A bushel is a unit of capacity equivalent to the 
volume of 2150.42 cubic inches. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 
1 hectoliter = 100 liters. 
1 dekaliter = 10 liters- 
1 deciliter =0.1 liter. 
1 centiliter =0.01 liter. ; 


Units of Mass. ! 


Fundamental Units: 

A kilogram is a unit of mass equivalent to the mass 
of the international prototype kilogram at the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures. | 

An avoirdupois pound is a unit of mass equivalent 

2 to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 
s A gram is a unit of mass equivalent te one-thou- 
Z sandth of the mass of the international proto- 
type kilogram. 

A troy pound is a unit of mass equivalent to 

5760-7000 of that of the avoirdupois pound. 


Multiples and Submultiples: 


“dt 1 metric ton=1000 kilograms. 
: 1 hectogram=100 grams=0.1 kilogram, 
1 dekagram=10 grams=0.01 kilogram. 


A a ae os Tee, 7 
i : Weights and Mea. 


‘Units of Volume. ; 


a a 
a = al ae 


1 cubie decimeter=0.001 cubic meter. 

1 cubic centimeter = 0.000001 cubie meter =0.001 
cubic decimeter. t 

1 cubic millimeter=0.000000001 cubic meter= 

0.001 cubic centimeter. 

1 eubie foot=1-27 cubic yard. ; ; 

1 cubie inch=1-46656 cubic yard=1-1728 cubic 


foot. i 
1 board foot= 144 eubie inches=1-12 cubic foot. — 
1 cord=128 cubic feet. . 


milliliter =0.001 liter=1.000027 cubic centi- 
meters. 

liquid quart = 1-4 gallon=57.75 cubic inches. 
liquid pint=i-8 gallon=1-2 liquid quart= . 
28.875 cubic inches. a 
gill = 1-32 gallon = 1-4 liquid pint = 7.21875 cubic 
inches. bas 2 ra 
fluid ounce= 1-128 gallon=1-16 liquid pint. 
fluid dram = 1-8 fluid ounce = 1-128 liquid pint. 
minim = 1-60 fluid dram = 1-480 fluid ounce. 
firkin=9 gallons. 

peck = 1-4 bushel = 537.605 cubic inches. — 
dry quart=1-32 bushel=1-8 peck =67.200625 
cubic inches. : 

dry pint = 1-464 bushel=1-2 dry quart =33.600- 
3125 cubic inches. .y 
barrel (for fruit, vegetables and other dry com-— _ 
modities) =7056 cubic inches=105 dry quarts. 


ee ee 


avoirdupois ounce=1-16 avoirdupois pound. 
avoirdupois dram=1-256 avoirdupois pound= 
1-16 avoirdupois ounce. > t 

grain=1-7000 avoirdupois pound = 10-4375 
avoirdupois ounce=1-5760 troy pound. — 

apothecaries’ pound=1 troy pound= 5760-7000 
avoirdupois pound. ‘ 
Ape or troy ounce= 1-12 troy pound = 
480-7000 avoirdupois pound = 480 graias. | 5 a 
apothecaries’ dram = 1-96 apothecaries’ pound= 

1-8 apothecaries’ ounce=60 grains. y 
pennyweight = 1-20 troy ounce =24 poe ste: 
apothecaries’ scruple= 1-3 apothecar es’ dram = 

20 grains. 5. 
metric carat=200 milligrams=0.2 gram. 
short hundredweight = 100 avoirdupois pounds. 


eee ae ae ee 


1 decigram=0.1 gram. | long hundredweight=112 avoirdupois pounds. 
1 centigram=0.01 gram. | short ton=2000 avoirdupois pounds. : 
1 milligram =0.001 gram. | 1 long ton=2240 avoirdupois pounds. 
: METRIC EQUIVALENTS. 
fe Cubic Cubic|Cubic Cubic Kilo- | Kilo- ft 
2 Feet Meters; Meters Feet |/Yards Meters| Meters Yards| Miles meters|meters Miles 
rs 1 0.30480 1 3.28083 1 0.76456 1 1 1.6093 of 0.62137 
f 2 -60960 2 6.56167 2 1.52912 2 2 3.2187 2 1.2427 

‘ 3 . 91440 3 9.842 3 £20669 3 3 4.8280 3 1:86411 
_ 4 . 1.21920 4 13. 12333 4 .05824, 4 4 6.4374 4 2.485: 
rs 5 1.52400 5 16 .40417 5 3.82280 5 5 8.0467 5 3.10685 » 

6 1.82880 6 19.68500 6 4.58736 6 6 9.6561 6 \3,7282 
“i cd 2.13360 7  22.96583 ” 5.35192 7 7 11.2654 rd 4,349. 

: 8 2.43840 8 26.24667 8 6.11648 8 8 12.8748 8 4.97096 
\ 9 2.74321 9 29.52750 9 6.88104 9 9 14.4841 9 5.59233 
10 3.04801}. 10 32.80833} 10 7.64559} 10 10 16.0935| 10 6.21370 
; 1 3.35281 1 36.08917 1 8.41015 1 1 17.7028 1 6.8350) 
4. 2 3.65761 2+ 39.37 2 9.17471 2 2 19.3122 2 7.45644 

4 3 3.96241 3 42.65083 3 9. 93927 3 3 20.9215 3 8.07781 
Z t 4.26721 4 45.93167 4 10.70383 4 4 22.5309 4 69918 
oy 5 4.57201 5 49.21250 5 11 .46839 5 5 24.1402 5 9.22055 
r 6 4.87681 6. 52.49333 6 12.23295 6 6 25.7496 6 9.94192 
“* 7 5.18161 T= 755. 77417 7 12.99751 7 7 27.3589 7  10.56329 
fy ut. Kilo- ; Kilo- Naut. Liquid 4 ‘i ; 
a" Miles meters|meters Miles|Acres Hectares|Hectares Acres Quarts Liters|Liters Quarts — 
a ee ere Ae rie 
+ 1 1.8532 1 0.53959 1 0.40469 1 2.47104 1 0.9463 a as 
ai 2 5 S0Rs 2 1.07919 2 0.80937 2 4.94209 2 1.8927 2.1 
\ 3 5.5597 3 1.61878 3 1.21406 3 7.41313 3 2.8390 3 3. 
; 4 7.4130 4 2.15837 4 1.61875 4 9.88418 4 3.7853 4 4. 
a 5 9.2662 5 2.69796 5 2.02344 5 12.35522 5 4.7317 5 5. 
é 6 11.1195 6 3.23756 6 2.42812 6 14.82626 6 5.6780 6 6. 

7 12.9727 i 3.77715 7 2.83281 7 “LT .29738L 1 6.6243 * / ha 

8 14.8260 8 4.31674 8 3.23750 8 19.76835 8 7.5707 8 8. 

9 16.6792 9 4.85634 9 3.64219 9 22.23940 9 8.5170 9 9.5 
10 18.5325) 10 5.395931 10 4.04687) 10  24.710441 10 9.4633! 10 10.5671 
ff ; Bush- Hecto-|Hecto- Bush- 
‘. Gallons Liters] Liters Gallons|Pounds  Kilos | Kilos Pounds} els liters | liters : 
4 - = ——_——_——_——_— 

4 ‘i a 0.26418 1 0.45359 1 2.2046 ph 0.35238 1 2.8378 

i 2 ! 3.83 2 0.52836 2 0, 90718 2 4.4092 2 0.70477 2 5.6756 
- 3 11.3560 3 0.79253 3 1.36078 3 6.6139 3 1.05715 3 .513: 

4 4 15.1413 4 1.05671 4 1.81437 4 fs 4 1.40953 4 11,3513 
5 18.9267 5 1.32089 5 2.26796 5 11.0231 5 1.76192 5 14,1891 
6 22.7120 6 1.58507 6 2°72155 6 13.2277 6 2.11430 6 17.0269 
7 \ 26.4973 i 1.84924 7 3.17515 7 15.4324 7 2.46668 7 19.8647 
8 30.2827 8 2.1134 8 3.62874 8 17.6370 8 2.81907 8 22.7026 
9 34.0680 9 2.37760 9 4.08233 9 19.8416 9 3.17145 9 54 

Pape tO: 37.8533! 10 2.64178! 10 4.535921 10 22.0462! 10 3.52383! 10 28.3782 


One square mile equals 2.69 square kilometers. 


\ 
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-—s«- The U. S. and British Statute 
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The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it ig equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000. 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


‘ 


Weights and 


: ELECTRICAL UNITS. 


| Measures. 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
orsepower. | : 
The horsepow represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. \ : 
The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance anc 
represents the physical property of a conductol 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt_of pres: 
sure. For example, 1,000 feet of copper wire ot 
No.-10-B. and S. gauge has just 1 ohm of resistance 
and allows the flow of l\ampere at 1 volt. 


UNITED STATES WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Apothecaries’ Weisht: 20 grains=1 seruple; 3 


scruples=1 dram; 8 drams=1 ounce; 12 ounces= 
1 pound. 3 

Avoirdupois Weight (short ton): 27 11-32 
grains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
1 pound; 25 pounds=1 quarter; 4 quarters = 1 cwt.; 

_ 20 ewt.=1 ton. 

Avoirdupois Weight (long ton): 27 11-32 
graing=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
i pound; 112 pounds=1 cwt.; 20 ewt.=1 ton. 

_. Troy Weight: 24 grains=1 pennyweight; 20 
- pennyweights=1 ounce; 12 ounces=1 pound. , 
- Gircular Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 


. minutes=1 degree; 30 degrees=1 sign; 12 signs= 


=a quart; 4 quarts=1 gallon; 3134 gallons= 


a 


21,600 divided into 131,385,456—the num 
feet in 


the 


yo 


aD; 


1 circle or circumference. 


Cubic Measure: 1,728 cubic inches=1 cubic 
foot; 27 cubic feet=1 cubic yard. 
Dry Measure: 2 pints=1 quart; 
peck; 4 pecks=1 bushel. 
~ Liquid Measure: 4 gills=1 


8 quarts=1 
pint; 2 pints=1 


12 inches=1 foot; 3 feet=1 
rod or pole; 40 rods=1 furlong; 
(1,760 yards or 5,280 feet); 

3.miles=1 league. 


Mariners’ Measure: 6 feet=1 fathom; 120 
fathoms=1 cable length; 744 cable lengths=1 mile; 
a feet=1 statute mile; 6,085 feet=1 nautical 
mile. 

Paper Measure: 24 sheets=1 quire; 20 quires = 
es (480 sheets); 2 reams =1 bundle; 5 bundles = 

ale. 

Square Measure: 144 square inches=1 square 
foot; 9 square feet=1 square yard; 30'4 te ino 

oe: r =1 


Long Measure: 
yard; 544 yards=1 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile 


yards=1 square rod or perch; 4Q 

rood; 4 roods=1 acre; 640 actes square mile; 

36 square miles (6 miles square) =1 to p. 
Time Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 

minutes=1 hour; 24 hours=1 day; 7 days=1 

week; 365 days=1 year; 366 days=1 leap year. 
The Anglo Saxon acre was one furlong long an 

one chain wide. 


1 barrel; 175 troy pounds equal 144 avoirdupois pounds; 
2 barrels=1 hogshead. 175 troy ounces equal 192 avoirdupois ounces. 
f = KNOTS AND MILES. 


Mile is 5,280 
feet. The British Admiralty Knot or Nautical 
Mile is 6,080 feet. The Statute Knot is 6,082.66 
‘ feet, and is generally considered the standard. 
- The number of feet in a statute knot is arrived 
at thus: The circumference of the earth is divided 
into 360 degrees, each degree containing 60 knots 
or (360x60) 21,600 knots to the StreUmEoceu, 
ro 
the earth’s circumference—gives 6,080.20 


Type is measured by the number of “points” in 
height of the face thereof. A “point’’ is ap- 
proximately one-seventy-second of an inch (actually 
01383 inch). There are 996 ‘“‘points’’ in 35 centi- 
metres. Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
newspapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
12 lines to an inch, measuring up and down the 
column. Twenty-four lines of nonpareil type make 
what is commonly called a “stick.” There are 
‘usually ten ‘sticks’ of type in a newspaper column, 
The smallest type in ordinary use is ruby, which is 
abe ae in height. Diamond type is 4 or 44% 
points; pearl, 5 points; agate, 5 points, non- 


Other general rules in Roman numerals are as 
follows; (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 
of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; 


DC=600; | 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 4,9, ete. 


feet—the length of a standard knot or mile. 

A Knot = 1.152 statute miles; a Fathom =6 feet; 
a Cable = 606.97 feet. 

The Norwegian Mile equals more than seven 
English or American miles, the exact relation being 
7.021. The Swedish Mile is equivalent to 6.64 
American miles; the Austrian, to 4.71 American 
miles; the Danish, to 4.68; the German (gco- 
graphic), to 4.61; the Dutch, to 3.46; the Swiss, 
to 2.99; the Russian, to 0.66; the French kilo- 


metre, to 0.62. 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER MEASURES. 


reil, 6 points, minion, 7 points; brevier, 8 points; 

urgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; small 
pica, 11 points; pica, 12. points; English, 14 points; 
great primer, 18 points. The news columns in 
The World are almost 2 and three-sixteenths inches 
wide, equal to 1214 “picas” or pica M-quads. Each 
size of type has its own M-quad, which is the square 
of the face of the capital M of that size of type. 
A quadrat, or quad, is the type without a letter 
on it, and is used in spacing between words and in 
filling out blank lines. The quad is usually of 
Go sizes—N-quad, M-quad, 2M-quad, and 3M- 


ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. 


osetks Misactt ea lp: ae TUS VES pce 16)XXX.....30)LKXXX GGG... .300;DGG 
“ASS hig 0 Weer os WX... ot US VELL s TX. at SS | solecac.. “soolem 900 
MP TTL oe). 20:< BVI so e8| KAI... ASI VIIL LS eemeees ho S Gunes QOD. Uescn 500|M or 

We. ER oA: ORIV.. ss NES) Oak OIE Rees SIC Geen 100/DG.... : :600|ce......1000 
i ee ee Gime, tah VAL fend 15IXX.. 1: 201ILXX..... TOGGy ua 200!DGG: :.-700IMM... .2000 


100,000; D= 500,000; M= 1,000,000; GLIX=159,000; DLTX=559,000. 


(3), a letter placed before on 
tracts therefrom—IV =A4, ial ie Te 


Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use— 


MEDICAL SICNS AND ABBREVIATIONS, , 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; 4, of each; tb, pound; %, 
ounce; 3, drachm; 9, scruple; T, minim, or drop; 
O or 0, pint; f %, fluid ounce; fz, fluid drachm; as, 
Z ss, half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
anda half; 3 ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q.S., as much 


as sufficient; Ft. Mist,, let a mixture be made; Ft. 


t 


Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib., 
at dg ah Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; 
Pulv., powder; Pil., pill; Solv., dissolve; St., let it 
stand; Sum., to be taken; D., dose; Dil., dilute; 
Bin Ana ings fet, ineions Cts aro 

i ed time; Inject. mn; Fi 7 
88, one-half; Ess,, essence. — ote See 


ai st : Pes 


b= - 


ot 
om 


 f 


_ a 
a SS ee 


4 4 aa? atts cu pe. De ie ; 
‘ Weights and Measures. ‘ve 18¥ 
DLT Wight) tay oe SW RLOGITY OF, SOUND. 
FaH- | Feet } Mile Feet | Mile FaH- | Feet | Mile 
REN- | Per | Per ‘Mile Per Per |Mile. | Sec- |} REN- | Per P 

HEIT. | Sec. | Sec. Sec. | Sec. onda.|| amin, |) Seo. bec. gi cans: 

30° 1,030]0.1951} 1 1,080]0.2045} 1 4.88 70° 1,130]0.214 
20° | 1,040 0.1970) 1 1,092]0.2068) 1 >| 4.83 soe 1,140)0.21 9 t red 
10 1,050)0.1989; 1 1,100}0.2083] 1 4.80 90° 1,150]0.2178) 1 4.59 
4 0, 1,060}0.2008; 1 1,110}0.2102} 1 4.7. 100° 1,160]0.2197) 1 4.55 
10 1,07010.20271) 1 1,12010.2121} 1 4.7. 110° 1,170!10.22161 1 4.51 


, SPEED OF A FALLING BODY. 

In the first second of its descent a body falls 16 | The figures given above are only approximate ones 
feet; second second, 16+32=48 feet; third second, | and in them no account is taken of air resistance. 
164-6480 feet; fourth second, 16+96=112 feet; | AS {6 20 Theshane Giro eee eet 

; see : ~ ody no genera! 
mt reeny 16+128 = 144 feet; nth second, 16+32 | rule can be given for taking account of it, except to 

Ta he say that the air resistance increases with the velocity. 

The total distance fallen by a body at the end of | The force of gravity on a body one mile above the 

.-._~ the nth second is 16n2 feet, thus at tne end of the | surface of the earth is less than if the body were at 

first second it has fallen 16 feet, at the end of the | the surface of the earth by about one-twentieth 
second 64 feet, at the end of the fifth 400 feet. ! of one per cent. 7 $ 


: WEICHT OF WATER. 


ee ee eee er 

i cubic inch.....-..+-- .03617 pound. 1 cylindrical foot. ,... 6.0 U.S. gals. 
12 cubic inches.......-- .434 pound. 2.282 cylindrical feet 112.0 pounds. 

1 GUBIG TOOE. asp sean 5s 62.5 pounds. 45.64 cylindrical feet 2240.0 pounds 

1 cubic foot......-+++. 7.48052 U.S. gals. 1 imperial gallon 10.0 pounds 

1.8. cubic feet......- ge FEO pounds. 11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds. 
35.84 cubic feet...-.-. . 2240.0 pounds. ||224 imperial gallons..... 2240.6 pounds. 

1 cylindrical inch. . > .02842 pound. - 1, S.. gallon. 7 8.6 xis 8.355 pounds. — 
12 cylindrical inches. .... .341 pound. 13.44 U.S. gallons........ 112.0 pounds. 

1 cylindrical foot. ....-. 49.10 pounds. 268.8 U.S. gallons.......- 2240.0 pounds. 


NoTe—The centre of pressure of water against the side of the containing vessel or reservoir is at zs 
two-thirds the depth from the surface. One cubie foot of salt water weighs 64.3 pounds. 


: SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND WEICHT OF SUBSTANCES. ty 5 

z Figures are averages, those for weight show Ibs. | specific gravity is used as expressing the welght in — 

3 per cubic foot; specific gravities of air and gases | grams per cubic centimeter. 5 
are compared to water in this table; and the term 


Specific Specific) Specific ‘ 

Supstance. |Gravity| Weight. SUBSTANCE. |Gravity| Weight. SUBSTANCE. |Gravity| Weight. — 
Pees aes -001 -076||Glass.....5.-+. 2.90 | 186.0 ||Pine..-....-..- -40 2550 <i 
Alcohol (pure). . "793| 49.43 ||Gold (pure)....} 19 26 |1204.0 Platinum, ..... 21.5 |1342.0 

*« (proof sp.) -916} 57.2 E28 5 sels 70 | 170.0 Quartg . 2.64% 2.65 | 165.0 

Aluminum..... 2.60 | 162.0 ||Hemlock....... -40 25.0 RUD a riahe dope are 3.907 hS ©. pase 
Antimony.....- 6.67 | 416.0 ||Hickory .....-- .85 53.0 Balti... se hac fe ean 60.0 
Ash wood...... 752 7.0 Hydrogen gas..|......- .005||Sapphire....... 3.0. eae See 
Asphalt........ 1 So LGR e a7 sister e'e's -92 57.4 ||Silver....,.3+. 10.5 655.0, y 
Tap ee ieee 8.1 504.0 Tron (pig)....-- 7.2 450.0 {|jSlate.......... 2. 175.045 
FBTOUAG....05 > -% - 8.5 529.0 EV OFY 2 3,05 octet 1.82 | 114.0 SIOW: ) «6 Hara brake ae: sone : 5 
Chestnut wood.| 06.66 41.0 1: Se re 95 59.3 Spruce... s+. .40 25.0 
Coal (hard)....| 1.50 93.5 ot Es ed 11.38 | 709.6 ||Steel.......-.- 7.85 | 49030 ©) 

Coal (soft) 1.30 83.0 {|Mahogany..... .85 53.0 ||Sulphur....... 2.0 125.0 ¢ 
Coke... -. s a 62.5 Marble..,.--.- 2.6 164.4 Sycamore wood. .59 37.0 
Copper (cast: 8.7 542.0 Mercury, at 32°] 13.62 | 849.0 1.0 62.4 

N Mia, 5 » 2 15.6 Naphtha....... -848] 52.9 7.35 | 459.0 

f Diamond S50: pis et ‘||Nitrogen gas...]...---.- .O 3.565) listen ize tare 
Earth (dry 76.0 Oak wood...... -95 59.3 61 33.0). 0 
Emerald JHe be 5 a3 ;|{Oil, olive. ...-. -92 57.3 1.0 62.42 
Ether -716| 44.6 Oxygen gas.... 001 0 998] 62.3 

- Fat. . é 58.0 ||Petroleum...-. .878| 54.8 7.0 437.5 

| ilintaets sav. 2 162.0 ; 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC WEICHTS. J 
Specific Granty of a substance is the weight of 


: Atomic Weight is the weight of an atom of a chemi- 
4 d 2 any volume thereof compared with an equal volume . 


y cal element as compared with that of an atom of 


/ hydrogen. of water. 
Atomic Atomic +a Atomig¢ 
: ELEMENT. Symbol.| Weight. ELEMENT. Symbol.| Weight. | “LEMENT Symbol.| Weight. 
4 ————___— {iit iene | a | an Pre eon |__| ___——_ 
( : Holmium..... 163.5 |Rhodium.....|'Rh.....| 102.9, 
: CE 5 a /Hydrogen,..../H 1.008 Rubidium. SAVERY aaa crore 85.45 
‘A 9.9 |\Indium....... 114.8 |Ruthenium LAY SIA 3 LOL Ty 
‘ 96G,.|,todine. .......: 4126.92 |\Samarium Sa} oe 150.4 
Ye 37 |\Iridium....... 193 Scandium. ... - Sc : 45 
’ 9.0 wrons 2285 co 55.84 |Selenium Be, s5 10 79.2 
Made 10.9 Krypton...... 82.92 |Silicon......-. i ¥ 28 
2 | Lanthanum . 139.0 (\Silver....-..- |AZ.. ee 107.88 
40 ||\Lead....2.+.. 207.20 |Sodium.....-.- IN sie ote 23',00 Pcie 
07 ||Lithium:..... eg er ay eg Siraetee aa Ge aaa 
AS a Lutecium..... A Sulphur..-....||S...---- 2. f 
Becenoee 38 Magnesium... 24.32 \Tantalum..... cee ae 18125 1. ac 
Cesium...) -2-- 32.81 ||Manganese. ..- 54.93 |Tellurium..... Wat nee 127.5 vs 
GChiorine...... 35.46 ||Mercury. .--.-- 200.6 |Terbium...... EDS taps 159.2 i 
Chromium.... 2.0 ||Molybdenum. . 96.0 |Thallium..... TAS Saar * 
Cobalt......-- y 58.97 ||Neodymium... 144.3 |Thorium...... "TH tes 232.15 
Columbium. . . = 93. pba See aon ae Saray tants elie fee aires ° ’ 
; . ickel..... (68. VPin. Len’. ad SD ge eters 
ea 5 Niton. .. 202.4 |Titanium..... Ti Seie 48.1 
67.7 |\Nitrogen. 14.008, Tungsten..... TOY cha ans 184.0 
52.0 ||\Osmiim. 190.9 |Uranium...... Gh. shee 238.2 1+ 
19.0 |)Oxygen.... 16.00 |Vanadium...- AV aia Male 51.0 
57.3 ||Palladium . 106.7... |Xenon.....-.. MO wictiers 130.2 
70.1 | Phosphorus 31.04 |Ytterbium....|/Yb...-- 173.5 
Wo Lea t 125 ae Gas hee as apatite on ao 
F Potassium . ; MC... ees ee||ZDeseees 7 
; 97-80 | 226.0. |Zirconitum....|'Zr...-..4 90.6 


Radium. . .. a 


Pet te ae ern es ree, aa 
es ba te . ey ee 


Weights and. 6 


‘ hin te ; _ a 1S). 
Measures. 


\ ; ‘ : , . c Sigg 7% c 5 z e 
aire. MELTING POINTS OF CHEMICAL ELEMENTS ETC. SF teks 

G ‘ ; ‘(By_the Bureau of Standards, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce.) nf ees 
As nearly as may be, all values, in particular values are quite uncertain; thus, while the melting 
- the standard points, have been reduced to_a com- | point of platinum may be considered accurately 


mon scale—the thermodynamic scales Yor all| known to 10° C., that of tungsten is possibly un- 
purposes, except the most accurate investigations, | certain by 50° C. or more. Temperatures centi- 


the gas scale. At high temperatures some of the equivalents are usually given. 
MELTING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. by 


F. | ELEMENT. Cc. F. { ELEMENT. ¥. 
—4.56 Bismuth. ..... 271 520 Scandium.....| |?  |---.--.. 
4.34 Thallium . 302 576 SING¢on. 5. \. «4 2588 
—352? |—423 Cadmium..... 320.9 609.6 ||Nickel........ 2646 
369 1 | AC esa 327.4 621.3 ||Cobalt 2696 
—360 VAN Oe Rr eae 419.4 786.9 |/Yttrium...... 2714 
— 346 Tellurium. . 452 846 POM. se. octane 2786 
—306 Antimony. .... 630.0 | 1166.0 ||Palladium.... 2827 
—272 Cerlanr. 2... 640 1184 Chromium... . 2939 
—220 Magnesium...| 651 1204 Zirconium... - 3090 
.5 |—150.7 ||Aluminum....} 658.7 | 1217.7 |}Columbium 
.87|— 37.97||/Radium...... 700 1292 (Niobium) .. . ? 3090 
7.3 |+ 18.9 ||Calcium...... 810 1490 Thorium =... .| 1700 mo./3090 mo, 
+ 26 72 Lanthanum...} 810? 1490 Vanadium . 1720 3128 
30 86 Strontium....} caba? |......-. Platinum . 3191 
38 00 Neodymium...} 840? 1544 Witerbium:: oh 42 eek es 
44 111 ATSenIG...... o- 850 1562 Titanium. 3272 
62.3 144.1 |/Barium....... 850 1562 Uranium, . 3360 
97.5 207.5 ||Praseodymium| 940 1724 Rhodium . 3542 
113.5 236.3 ||Germanium...| 958 1756 Boron 4000-— 
isl 112.8 235.0 -. 1760.9 eargietik. 4500 
s2119.2 246.6 1945.5 ||Iridium....... 4260 
3106.8 224.2 1981.4 |/Ruthenium,... ~ 4440 
155 311 2246 Molybdenum. . 4620 
186 36 Osmium...... 4890 
217 423 2336 Tantalum..... 5250 
220 428 2370— ||Tungsten..... 6152 
231.9 449. 2550 Carbon. 5037. Si 6500 
OTHER STANDARD TEMPERATURES. 
SuBSTANCH. | Phenomenon. @: F. SUBSTANCE. Phenomenon. F. 
_ 2 eee Nees Sets aay eee See 
OXY ROW. 225s. Boiling. .,.... —183.0 |—297.4 ||Water,........ Boiling. ...... 212 
_ Carbon dioxide. |Sublimation,..}— 78.5 |—109.3  ||Naphthalene.. ./Boiling....... 424.33 
- Sodium sulphate] Transformat’n- Benzophenone. .|Boiling....... 582.6 
reo into anhy- Stlphur.. gaia Boiling...) <.% 832.3. 
drous salt... 32.384 90.2911|Sodium chloride} Freezing...... 1474. 
Be Ft ; TEMPERATURE OF STEAM. 
(Gauge pressure=0=atmospheric pressure = 14.7 Ibs. per square inch absolute pressure.) 
So 
_ GAUGE GAUGE GAUGE GAUGE 


 Pressurn |Temperature|| PRESSURE |Temperature|| PRESSURE Temperature|} PRESSURE |Temperature 


LBS. PER Degrees LBs, PER Degrees LBs. PER Degrees LBs. PER 
«SQ. Incu. | Fahrenheit. || Sq. IncH. | Fahrenheit. || Se. INcH. anpouhat. Se. INcH. Fahrenhelt. 
a 216.3 1: 244.3 32 277.0 80 3 
2 219.4 1 248.3 34 279.6 85 337 6 
heres 222.4 16 252.1 40 286.9 90 331.1 
ae 225.2 18 255.7 45 292.5 95 334.5 
5 227.9 20 259.2 50 297.8 100 337.8 
6 230.5 22 262.5 55 302.7 105 341.0 
ged 233.0 24 265.6 60 307.4 110 344.0 
ett 235.4 26 268.6 65 311.8 115 347.0 
we, 237.7 28 271.5 70 316.0 120 350.0 
10 240.0 30 274.3 75 320.0 125 352.8 
A 
NER TENSILE STRENCTH OF MATERIALS. 
: EXPRESSED IN POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH. 
_ MATERIALS. Lbs. |! MATHRIALS. Lbs. || MATERIALS. Lbs. 


% 


7 - METALS, METALS. METALS. 
_ Alum’um ¢asting.| 15,000||Hard copper wire} 60,000//Nickel vanadium 

a a hi 24,000||Cast iron, . -| 20,000]| steel........... 99,700 
4 sad Se Benen *~ sateel.'. 60,000] |Chrome nickel va- 


Uy es SxS... 8,000|| Wrought iro: 50,000}) nadium steel . .}12 
Nickel altearumn.. 40,000|/Carbon steel (not! , Manganese i! 1 ence: 
Alum’um bronze.| 70,000)| annealed) 60,000]} (cast)... ......] 90,000 
Manganese‘. 60,000||Carbon steel (an- Manganese steel 
Phosphor 7 -| 46,000]| nealed)........ 55,000]| (quenched)... .. 140,000||Teak.......... 
Tob : ‘| 66,000||Niekel steel (an- WooDs. ~ MIS CHLLANHOUS, 
Bronze gun metal] 35,000;| nealed)........ RODOOU ASR » . ess cie~ ae ,000}|Blue stone 1,400 
Platinum wire Nickel steel oil Black walnut....| 12,000|/Granite......... *600 
(annealed) ...+-| 32,000|| tempered....... 90,000]|Beech........-. See We cee) 
Platinum wirel- Rivet steel ..... 53,0001 tGedar . 1. o. sce'e « "70 
cet annealed)..}| 56,000)|Steel for bridges | 60,000||Chestnut....... 10,00! NG > arere.= 1,000 
10 bela Sete ee 3}500||Medium steel....| 65,000]|Elm......... ;+-| 13;400]|Bricks (common).| "200 
Gold (cast)...... 20,000||Vanadium steel Hemlock,.... ae .700}|Bricks (best han 
Silver (cast) aes 40,000]| (east).......... 70,000||Hickory........ ,000]| pressed) . . 400 
| Pend.5......4.] 2,000|/Chromium nickel]. | |[Locust. +... ..| 22,000||Ordinary “single 
PS iets Seng ; NOL achive a ieraithys A num vitae.... i 
_ Brass (east)... .| 24,000||Chromium  vana- ie ee 10500 ondinear can ile bade 
‘e Copper (cast)....| 24,000]| dium steel...... moe ite Oak. 5.0.5 14,500]| leather belting..| 3,000 
Soft copper wire .!_ 35,000 Live oak,....+.- 13,000])Cotton belting. ..} 6,000 


2 


the trunk or limb. 


\ 
dy . 


the thermodynamic scale is identical with any of grade are rounded off, and the exact Fahrenheit — 


hd AAT hol dic ee recht TEL AE WIS SYD po Aba Ure AES UE Sp Se SP! 
Tensile Strength is resistance to separation. The fibres of wood are strongest near the centre of 


. 


+33 Gs NSP ‘2y Siar ‘ ae a ey ny od a, : ee er .. 
«eee ee. ete kL ee soi aks tee j oan we 
. an ° ‘ Lee. : y 
; pes - Weights and Measures. 729 
. . sw . *% = ‘ : r ‘ 
part COMMON FRACTIONS REDUCED TO DECIMALS. " 
Bths/ 1 5 Sths | 1oths) 320s.| 64ths Sths, Loths) 320s.) 64ths Le 
4 j ei 5 23 | .359375 45 | .703125 
| eS ea "\} -3| 6| a2] 24) °375 23 | 46 | °71875 
3|° 25 | 1390625 47 | |734375 
1{| 2] 4 |»:0625 13 | 26 | .40625 || 6 | 12] 24] 48] .75 
5 | .07812 27 | .421875 49 | .765625 
; ea 7{ 14| 28 | 24375 25 | 50 | .78125- 
P|: 29 | 1453125 1 | “706875 
ae eh AY SB - * 15 | 30 | ‘46875 13 | 26 | 52 | :812 
9| 31 | 2484375 53 | .828125 
= B+ yo] 7156: 2}-. 8 1 26 peae | ts 27 | 54| 184375 
11 | 2171 33 | 1515625 BS | |859375 
Bd te F533} 1878. 17 | 34} 133125 || 7] 14} 28] 58 | -875 
ce Be cd Re 35 | 546875 57 | 890625 
7} 14) 2 9] 18 | 36 | 15625 | 29} 58 | 190625 
15 | 12% 37 | 1578125 59 | |921875 
os ee ee ee a sa 19 | 38 | 259375 15| 30| 60] .9375 
17 | 1265625 39 | 1609375 61 | .953125 
9} 18]: 5| 10| 20| 40| 62. 31 | 62 | :96875 . 
19 | 1296875 41 | 1640625 63 | |984375 
5| 10| 20] :312 21 | 42 | 165625 || 8| 16] 32] 64 |1. 
21 | 232813 43 | 1671875 
uu} 221: 11} 221 441 [6875 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. 
te =a Dey Mee A Ue aE BCS ee 
VA ea a ee ; 
See 8D «12 «14 (3G 28 20/27 «54 81 108 185. 162) "180 | eG A BeBe 
cs . 6 & 32 12 df 32 27 Bolles 36 84 112 140 168 196 224 252 280 — 
2 8 8 12 2 24 28 32 36 40/|20 58 87 116 145 174 203 282 261 290) 
4 8 12 28 33 30 35 40 145 50/|30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 270 aie 
* 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 0ll31 62 93 124 155 186 217 248 279 310 
meeede 21 128.) 35 42 53 63) 7oll32 64 «96 «128 «160 192 224 256 288 320 — 
Bee ig ch ge 3b as be G4. 72 80/|33 6G 99 132. 165 408, 281 | Bek. 287 ae 
S46 2 4s «BA 63 «72 «81, 90/|34 G8 102 136 170 204 238 272 305 3kB 
10 20 30 $9 26) «70-80-90 100//35 70 105 140 175 210 245 280 315 350 
m9 28 «30 ft Bh 66 77 «88 99 110/36 72 108 144 180, 216 252 286 328 ath 
11 22 35 48 (Go. 72 «84 (96 108: 120/37 74 111 148 185 222 259 286 a8 om 
12, 24 36 GS «7 G1 «(104 117 130|/38. 76 114 152 190 228 266 205. 38% 2kO 
13 26 SO Bs 98 112 126 140/139 78 117 156 185 234 273 313 ght gan) 
14-25 2 BH 67s «90 105 120 135 150/140 80 120 160 200 249 280 320 268 7 
15 30 43 Bf «fo 98 112-128 144 160|41 82 123 164 205 246 287 328 309 Zot 
16 32 4) 8% 88.102 119 136 153 170||42 84 126 168 210 252 294 336 378 720 
18 36 88 $3 jos 126 144 162 180||43 86 129 172 215 258 301 344 387 
13 3867) 76«95 «114 «133 152 171 190/44 132 176 220 264 308 352 396 


5 , ¢ 9 8 5 
35 50 75 100 125 150 175 200 225 250|/50 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 


e SQUARES, SQ. ROOTS, CUBES AND CU. ROOTS OF NOS. 1 TO 


to 
rs 
i) 
oO 
ie) 


MOSSES SONOS OSS 9999 


ore oe ’ 
WHOCMNA URS 
0000 


970299 
1000000}10 
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RISIRIR IR op 09090909 C9 G9 LORS AHS SSOSSSSOOSOOSSOSS 


;Square|/Cube Square{Cube 
Root. |Root. 4 . | Root. |Root. 


moon) 


WOOWODODOOO OOO OOOO OOH WH 00H 00 00.00.00 G0 Ga G0 1 00. 
w 


at 450 
450 500 


100. 


“Weights and Measures. 
| | Measure | 


Oca e st . 


SQUARE ROOTS AND CUBE ROOTS, 1000 TO 2000. . 
% Num- | Sauare “Gube Num- { Square| Cube Num- ee 


BER. Root, | Root. BER. Root. | Root. BER. 


Cube Num- | Square Gube~ 
Root. BER. | Root. | Root. 


il 
: il 
10. 11 
| i 
. 2} 10.08 1280 | 35.78 | 10.86 ‘ 
ies | UE | ie | dae Fae | LY eae a ae | | dae 
’ 1035. | 32.17 | 10.12 1290 | 35.9 10 4159 1810 4294 12 19 
2,40 | 10.16 1305 | 36.12 | 10.93 1560 | 39.50 - 6 : 2. 
1080 3 56 10.20 1315 | 36.26 | 10.96 1570 | 39.62 | 11,62 1825 | 42.72 12.22 ‘ 
“ 1065 | 32.63 | 10.21 1320 | 36.33, | 10.9 1575 | 39.69 13.63 ery oie aa Pa 
i 2.79 | 10.24 1330 | 36. 1.00 1585 | 39.81 | 11.6 § 2. : 
i 1080 33 86 | 10.26 1335 | 36.54 | 11.01 1590 | 39.87 | 11.67 1845 | 42.95 “= ae 
~ 1085 | 32.94 | 10.28 1340 | 36.61 | 11.02 1595 | 39.94 | 11.68 1850 o1.0h ae 
% 1090 |-33.02 | 10.29 1345 | 36.67 | 11.04 1600 | 40.00 | 11.70 1855 rag ts 13°30 
: 1095 | 33.09 | 10.31 1350 | 36.74 | 11.05 1605 | 40.06 | 11.71 1860 | 43. are 
1400 | 33,17 | 10.32 1355 | 36.81 | 11.07 1610 | 40.12 | 11.72 1865 | 43.1 eae 
1105 | 33.24 | 10.34 1360 | 36.88 | 11.08 1615 | 40.19 | 11.73 1870 43.24 15oas 
1110 ~32 | 10.35 1365 | 36.95 | 11.09 1620 | 40.25 | 11.74 1875 43.30 er 
1115 | 33.39 | 10.37 1370 | 37.01 | 11.11 1625 | 40.31 | 11.76 1880 | 43.36 13-35 
1120 | 33.47 | 10.38 1375 | 37.08 | 11,12 1630 | 40.37 | 11.77 1885 43 42 1 23 
1125 | 33.54 | 10.40 1380™} 37.15 | 11.13 1635 | 40 44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 
130 | 33.62 | 10.42 1385 | 37.22 | 11.15 1640 | 40.50 | 11.79 1895 | 43.53 | 12 37 
135 | 33.69 | 10.48 1390 | 37.28 | 11.16 1645 | 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43.59 12.39 
1140 | 33.76 | 10.45 1395 | 37.35 | 11.17 1650 | 40.62 | 11.82 1905. 4.43.65 | 12 ° 
1145 | 33.84 | 10.46 1400 | 37.42 | 11.19 1655 | 40.68 | 11.83 1910 [48.70 | 12.4 
1150 | 33.91 | 10.48 1405 | 37.48 | 11.20 1660 | 40.74 | 11.84 1915 | 43.76 | 12.42 
1155 | 33.99 | 10.49 7410 | 37.55 | 11.21 1665 | 40.80 } 11.85 1920 43.82 | 12.43 : 
1160 | 34.06 | 10.51 1415s} 37,62 | 11.23 1670 | 40.87 | 11.86 1925 | 43.87 | 12 
165 | 34.13 } 10.52 1420 | 37.68 | 11.24 1675 | 40.93 | 11.88 1930 | 43.93 | 12,45 
1 34.21 | 10.54 |ig 1425 | 37.75 | 11.25 1680 | 40.99 | 11.89 1935 | 43.99 | 12,46 
1175 | 34.28 | 10.55 ||” 1430 | 37.82 | 11.27 1685 | 41.05 } 11.90 1940 | 44.05 | 12,47 
1180 |. 34.35 | 10.57 1485 | 37,88 | 11.28 1690 | 41.11 | 11.91 1945 | 44.10 } 12 8 
1185 | 34.42 | 10.58 1440 | 37. 11.29 1695 | 41.17 | 11.92 1950 | 44.16 | 12 49 
1190 | 34.50 | 10.60 1445 | 38.01 | 11.31 1700 | 41.23 } 11.93 1955 | 44.22 | 12.50 
1195 | 34.57 | 10.61 1450 | 38.08 | 11.32 1705 | 41.29 | 11.95 1960 | 44.27 | 12.51 
1200 | 34.64 | 10.63 1455 | 38.14 | 11.33 1710 | 41.35 | 11.96 1965 | 44.33 | 12.53 n 
1205 | 34.71 | 10.o4 1460 | 38,21 | 11,34 1715 | 41.41 | 11.97 1970 | 44.38 | 12.54 
1210 | 34.79 | 10.66 1465 | 38,28 | 11.36 1720 } 41.47 | 11.98 1975 | 44.44 | 12.55 
1215 | 34.86 | 10.67 1470 | 38.34 | 11.37 1725 | 41.53 | 11.99 1980 | 44.50 12.56 
1220 | 34.93 | 10.69 1475 | 38,41 | 11.38 1730 1.59 | 12.00 1985 | 44.55 | 12.57 
ie 225 | 35.00 | 10.70 1480 | 38,47 | 11.40 1735 | 41.65 | 12.02 1990 | 44.61 | 12,58 
a3 35 | 35.14 | 10,73 1490 | 38,60 | 11.42 1745 | 41.77 | 12,04 1995 | 44.67 | 12.59 
, 1245 1.35.28 | 10.76 1500 | 38.73 | 11.45 1755 | 41.89 | 12.06 2000 | 44.72 | 12.60 


Ny i 
MINUTES: OR SECONDS IN DECIMALS OF A DECREE. 
MIN.| Degree. || MIN.| Degree. SEC. 


sxec.| Degree. Degree, 


1 i 21 0.350 41 0.683 1 | 0.0002 21 | 0.00583 41 | 0.01138 

2 0.033 22 0.366 42 0.700 2 | 0.00055 22 | 0.00611 42 | 0.01166 
3} 0.050 23 0.383 43 0.716 3 | 0.00083 23 | 0.00638 43 | 0.01194 j 

4} 0.066 24 0.400 44 0.733 4 | 0.00111 24 | 0.00666 44 | 0.01222 

5 | 0.083 25 0.416 45 0.750 5 | 0.00138 25 | 0.00604 45 | 0.01250 

6 | 09.100 26 0.433 46 0.766 6 | 0.00166 26 | 0.00722 46 B.Rt are 

ai 0.116 27 0.450 47 0.783 7 | 0.00194 27 | 0.00750 0.01305 

8} 0.133 28 0.466 48 0.800 8 | 0,00222 28 | 0.00777 8 | 0.01333 
9} 0.150 29 0.483 49 0.816 9 | 0.00250 29 | 0.00805 49 | 0.01361 . 

j 9 0.166 30 | 0.500 50 0.833 10 | 0.00277 30 | 0.00833 0.01388 
AL] 0.183 31 0.516 51 0.850 11 | 0.003805 3L | 0.00861 51 | 0.01416 i 
12 0.200 32 0.533 52 0.866 12 | .0.00333 32 | 0.00888 52 | 0.01444 
138 | 0.216 33 0.550 0.883 13 | 0.00361 33 | 0.00916 53 | 0.01472 

14} 0.233 34 0.566 54 0.900 14 | 0.00388 4 | 0.00944 54 | 0.01500 

5 | 0.250 35 0.583 55 0.916 15 04.16 5 | 0.00972 55 | 0.01527 

et 0.266 36 0.600 56 0.933 16 00444 36 | 0.01000 56 | 0.01555 

17] 0.283 37 0.616 57 0.950 17 | 0.004 37 | 0.01027 57 | 0,01583 

3 0.300 38 0.633 58 0.966 -| 0.00500 38 | 0.01055 58 | 0,01611 

0.316 39 0.650 59 0.983 19 | 0.00527 39 | 0.01083 59 | 0.01638 

0.333 40 0.666 60 1.000 20 } 0.00555 40 | 0.01111 60 | 0,01666 


. AREAS OF CIRCLES. 
To find the circumference of a circle multiply the | or pipe, py the area by the height or depth, 
A ~ diameter by 3.14159265 (commoniy expressed as Thus, a pipe I foot in diameter and 1 foot in length 


ers - tains .7854 cubic feet. To find how many 
8.1416), ‘To find the area of a circle multiply the | gations are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide 
square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed the cubic contents by 231, wr hich is the number of 


as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder | cubic inches in a United States gallon, 
: CIRCLE AREAS IN BIGHTHS OF A UNIT. 


DiAM- |Circum~ : 
BTER. |ference, Area. || Grpr. |ference.| ATe2- || rem. |ference | Ate? || prem |ference,| Atea- 


~ 4-32) .09817| .0007|| _9-16|1.76715| .2485|| 1 3.14150] .7854|| 2 6.28319] 3.1416 
1-16| 119635} '0030|] 19-32/1:86532| | /2768|] 1 1-16/3/33704| '8866|| 2 3-16 R7a28| 3.7588 
3-39| 120453| \0000|| 31-322 06167| 13382\| 1 3L6/3-73064| 1.lorsl| 3 sLelg:2640a| 4.9000 
B-16| °58904| :0276|| 11-16/2.15984| 13712|| 1 5-16/4:12334| 1.3530|| 2 7-16l7165763] 4.6664 
32} .g8722) -0873]|  23-32/2-258021 40071] I F-19l4. BLaOdl 1 6280l| 2. 9-1el8:05088] 5.1573 
; 9-82] 88357] <O62I|| Bb-8212-4p437] 479311 19-1614 90874] 1.9175]] 2 11-16|8. 44303] 5.6727 
a 11-32|1,07992| 10928|| 97-32/2:65072| 15591|| 1 11-16/5.30144| 2.2365|| 2 13-16|8.83573| 6.2126 
ss 43-3911'276271 “1296]]. 29-3212'847071 6450l! 1 13-1615.69414] 2.58021! 2 15-1619 /22843| 6.7771 


A square is equal in area to a. circle when the side of, 
the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diameter 
the circle; or when the diameter of the circle 


equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
Any straight line extending from the centre of a 
cirele to the eireumference js called a radtus. “hie 


A ts et be = 


_Weigts and. Measures. 


f 5% } 
{as deel 0 00S/-4.04|) 2.04)" 1:05 1.75) 2.10) 2.30) 2.52] 3.0: 
Me ao Neer OOLceosy 1.08 1.10 1.80] 2.19] 2.41) 2.65 3°90 
1.09} 1.12) 1.14 1.15 1.86; 2.27) 2.52 2.78 3.40 
Dolan Paty 18 1.21 1.91} 2.37] 2.63 2.92 3.60 
1.15} -1.21[" 1.24) 7 1.27 1.97| 2.46) 2.75 3.07} 3.82 
1.19} 1.26] 1.30 1.34 2.03) 2.56) 2.87 3.22 4.04 
1.23] 1.31] 1.36 1.40 2.09] 2.66) 3.00 3.38 4.29 
1.26] 1.36] 1.42 1.47 215) ear tls tons 3.55 4.54 
1.30} -1.:42| 1.48 1.55 2.22] 2.88) 3.28 3.73 4.82 . 
1.34] 1.48} 1.55 1.62 2.28] 2.99) 3.43 3.92 5.11 
1.38] 1:53) 1.62 4.82 2.35] 3.11) 3.58 4.11 5.Al 
1.42} 1.60) 1.69 1.79 2.42| 3.24] 3.74 4,32 5.74 
1.46] 1.66) 1.77 1.88) 2.50} 3.37). 3.91 4.53 6.08 
1.51] 1.73} 1.85 1.98 2.57| 3.50) 4.09 4.76 6.45 
1.55} 1.80) 1.93 2.07 2.65| 3.64| 4.27 5.00) 6.84 
1.60} 1.87) 2.02 2.18 2.73 : 79| 4.46 5.25 7.25 
1465}; 1.94) 2.11 2.29 2.81) 3.94] 4.6 6.5 7.68 | 
1.70! 2.02! 2.20 2.40 19.21! 50.50! 81. 1.50! 339. 30 
YEARS IN WHICH A CIVEN AMOUNT WILL DOUBLE AT INTEREST... 
see ell a iE 
AT COMPOUND INTEREST. AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 
Dee” 5 acorn atures Deere ees, 
At Simple Com- At Simple Com: 
Rate. | Interest. Com- pounded Com- Rate .| Interest. Com- pounded Com-. 
pounded Semi- pounded pounded Semi- pounded. 
Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly. Yearly. Annually. | Quarterly. 
a eee Reenrent Ss Metron Sh 
Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
1 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 6 16.67 11.896 11.725 11.639 
1% 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 
2 50 35.003 34.830 34.743 7 14.2 10.245 10.07: 9.966 
24 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 7% 13.33 9.584 9.414 9.328. 
* 3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12.50 9.006 8.837 8.751 
: 3% bebe 20.149 19.977 19.890 8% 11.76 8.497 8.327 
“ 4 5.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 9 11.11 8.043 7.874 7 
4ls 22.22 15.747 15.576 15.49) 9% 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.383 
5 20.00 14.207 14.035 13.949 10 10.00 7.273 7.103 TOTS Pe 
54 18.18 | 12.942 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5.862 
SIMPLE INTEREST TABLE. 
ee Se eee 
‘TIME. 4% 15% | 6% )7% | 8% 0 TIME. 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% 8% 
$1,00 1 month.... .|$.003|$.004/$.005|S. Hog $.006||$100. 00 4 days..... $.045 ie $.066/3. pt $.089 
2 mont ths....| -007| .008| .010 013 peer ree .056] .069| .082 97) 111 
ae 3 TCL} seri) $083 “O15 OT “020 ¥ ee 067] 1083] .100 1% tear 
7 6 « """"] 1020] 1025} .030; .035)~.040 yi 1 month...| .334] .416] .500|. .583 667 
pee « “"""] 7940] -050}] .060} .070) .080 us 3 months..| .667| .832/1.000]1.166]1.333 
“*| 7911] 1013] .016} .019) .022 sd 3 «~~ ""14000}1.250]1.500]1. 7506/2 .000 
-022| .027| .032} .038) .044! 6 « —* "120002. 500|3.000}3..500}4 .000 
*034} .041! .050! .058! .067! “ 12 « + 7147900!5.00016.00017.000/8.000 
INTEREST ON $1,000 FOR ONE TO THIRTY DAYS (BASED*» ON 360-DAY. YEAR) 
DAYS. (354% | 4% 144%) 5% 6% 7% DAYS.) 334% | 4% (444% 1 5% 
J . Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dotls. Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls, | Dolls. | Dolls. Dati. ar 
; |0.0972]0.1111| 0.125/0.1389/0.1667 0.1944||16....-|1.5555|1.7778| 2.000/2. 2222|2.6667|3 1111 
4 **101924|0.2222} 0.250]0.2778 0.3333|0.3889 1.6528|1.8889| 2.125 2 3611|2.8333 ie “3055 
7 0.2916|0.3333] 0.375|0.4167|0.5000/0 5833 1.750012.0000| 2.250|2. 5000/3 .0000)3 5000 
~. “10. 3889]0.4444] 0.500)0.5556 0.6667)|0.7778 1.8472|2. ro 2.375)2.6389|3.1667/3. “6944 ye 
: “10.4861|0.5555| 0.625/0.6944 0.8333|0.9722 119444/2.2222) 2.500|2.7778 3.3333]3.8889 
in (0 .5833|0.6667| 0.750|0.8333)1. 1667 2° 0417|2.3333| 2.625|2.9167]3. 5000 4.0833. 
: 0.6805|0.7778| 0.875|0.9722 1.1667]1.3611 1389|2.4444| 2.750/3.0555|3 .6667)4 2778 
~ 0.7778)0.88: 1.000]1.1111}]1.3333}1.5555 *719°2361|2.5555| 2.875|3 1944/3 8333 4.4722 © 
1 0.8750}1. 1..125}1.2500}1.5000}1 “|3°3333|2.6667| 3.000|3.3333|4 .0000 4.6667 
: “19.9722]1.1111] 1.250}1-3839 1.6667/1 .9444 914305|2.7778| 3.125|3 .4722|4.1667 4.8611 
& “11'0694/1 .2222] 1.375]1.5278 1,8333|2.1389 2°5278|2.8889| 3.250/3.6111]4.3333|5 0555 
v 1.1667]1.3333| 1.500]1.6667|2 .0000 2.3333 2°6250|3.0000] 3.375|3.7500\4.5000|5 .2500 
: 1.2639]1. 1.625|1.8055|2 .1667|2 .5278 2. 7222|3.1111| 3.500|3.8889|4, 6667/5 4444 
§ a. 1.750|1 .9444/2.3333)2 .7222 2.8194|3.2222| 3.62514.0278/4 .8333)5.6389 ‘ 
1.875!2 .0833!2.5000!2. 9167| 2.9167)3. 3. .1667!5.000015. owe j 


RENT COLLECTION TABLE. 5 
(By C. R. Swickard, Columbus, O.) 


onth Month Month Month Month Month Month 
“i 30 I of 29 of 28 | Days. of 31 of 30 of 29 of 28 
Days. Days. Days. Days.. Days. 


eo : z f eet 


A si ech Lak’ 5 


1 


Weights ‘and 


" oe 
ae mad TR 
ar i gil tpt vs ‘v7 


+ ey ad 
a! et A ae i 


M easures. 


; (Arranged on the basis of 


35-HR. WEBK. | 40-HR. WEEK. 
Level 7 ie a, a = 
360 A WEEK. 


$60 A WEEK. 


“ a ii Single | 134 | Single 
; ; Price. | Price. | Price. 


38 : : : : 

a Oana 7B A VAS 163 194 68 

ee 1.13 | 1.69 794 | 1.41] 1.02 

fo 1160 | 2.95] 1:25 | 1-88 | 1.36 

E 3:00 | 4.50 | 2.50} 3.75] 2.73 

450 | 6.75] 3.75 | 5.63 | 4.09 

6.00 | 9.00 | 5.00} 7.50 | 5.45 

7.50 | 11.25 | 6.25 | 938] 6.82 

9.00 | 13.50 | 7.50 | 11-25} 8.18 

10.50 | 15.75 | 8.75 | 13-13} 9.55 

2.00 : 10.00 | 15.00 | 10.91 

Se ro : : 11.25 | 16.88 | 12.27 

Cpa 12.50 | 18.75 | 13.64 

; 13.75 | 20.63 | 15.00 

15.00 | 22.50 | 16.36 

ae: 16.25 | 24.38 | 17:73 
17.50 ; 


NUMBER OF DAYS FROM 


Atg 


The strain on the Arabic notation that is involved 
in writing the enormous figures of European cur- 
renoy circulations and debts has driven many writers 
to fall back on “plain English’ in writing round 
_ numbers, 45, for instance, we ourselves last week 

deseribed the German mark circulation as having 
inereased to 496.5 quintillions.” 

Of course we used the word ‘‘quintillion’” in its 
American sense, which happens to be also its French 
sense, but in Great Britain and the other European 
countries the word has a very different meaning. 

We set down herewith the numerals and their 
nomenclature in this country and France on the 
_one hand and in Great, Britain and the rest of Europe 
“on the other, which it were well tio keep in mind: ! 


WACE TABLES. ~- 


certain union scales.) 


44-HOUR WEEK. 
$55 A WEBK. 


GSHoOUR WEEK. 
bd Aa ee 


$60 A WEEK. 


A GIVEN DAY IN ONE MONTH TO SAME DAY IN 
ANY OTHER MONTH. 
(Prepared by the Mutual Life Insurance Co,, of New York.) 


To Jan, | Feb. |March| April. | May. | June. | July 
January........ 365 31 59 90 | 120} 151] 181 
February.......| 334 365> 28 59 89 120 150 

MATCH 2.05 306 337 365 31 61 92 122 
Cpa 275 306 334 365 30 6 91 
Lay. 245 276 304 335 365 3 61 
June. 214 245 273 304 334 365 30 
July. 184 215 243 274 304 335 365 
August ah 153 184 212 243 273 304 3834 
September. oh mules: 153 181 212 242 273 303 
October........ 92 123 151 182 212 243 273 

_ November...... 61 92 120 151 181 212 242 
_ December..... ate) BL 62 90 | 121} 151 1 182} 212 


i i HOW TO WRITE BILLIONS, TRILLIONS, ETC. 
(¥rom Commerce and Finance.) 


U.S.and Gt. Britain & 
France. RestofKurop. 


piping rae dppapee ine 

on 
1,000,000,000*......... - 4 miliiard 
1,000,000,000,000. ...... illion 
1,000,000,000,000,000.... . uadrillion 


000,000,000,000..quintillion. . trillion - 


Our’ billion is called a milliard all over the. 


ee ee ee 


Pe ee ee 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


American 


“DENowina- i 4 
¥ TIONS. Where Used. Equivalents. 
whys SR e ry 
, Almude.’...... Portugal........-. 4.422 gals. 
Agdebs wn... <6 ESYDt ic. ceccees 7.6907 bu. 
SERTC Capek eeeis Metric..... 10. cre acre. 
ATODO san hss oe Rr = ar Netereed tha 25 
Reeatel or libra,|Portugal......-..- ce i Ibs. 
Arroba tpn ke Argentine Republic 25. ie a 7 ie Ibs. 
Sr hatin dele he Guba Le. OE Toe Be 306s Ibs. 
2 Ae Portugal......+.-- 32.38 lbs. 
Pee gt ao. 6 3%. inate Ta prey aKa, Oe 25.36 Ib 
sey eee Venezuela........ 25.4024 Ibs. 
“ (liquid) Cuba, ‘Spain, an 
ezuela.....-- 4.263 gals. 
Arshine....... ee ..|28 
Artel ..\csc sete > |Moroe 
73075) eee Argentine Ragin 
ae . |20. ‘y 87 gals. 
11.4 gals. 
.|100 Ibs. 
Berkovets..... *51361.12 Ibs. 
.|4 Winch’r bu. 


Boll or Bole... 


-. (575 I 
124. 7036 Ibs. 


“*|Siam (Koyan)....- 
Argentine Republic 


“|Nearly 2 acres. 
./35.3 cu. ft. 


heey Genie sean Pe 

. (hundred- 

oe Rt araahe 3 H SS aes 
tat | 8P “|1599 bu 

Drachme..... Half ounce. 


Fanega (dry) .. 


“ 
“ 
“a 
“ 
“ 


Feddan 
Frail (raisins)... 


T)TADAD . oie oo gine w= 
Russia. ..-. : 


rem ‘init, ee over 3 


grains (3.168), 0 , 208m igranas- 


aaa 


DENOMINA- American ax 
TIONS. Where Used. Equivalents. 
Last....+---. Belgium, Holland, .!85.134 bu. 
eee ee ees England (dry malt) 82.52. bu. Pa p 
Bate iat eas, ove Germany......... 2 metric tons — 
(4,480 Ibs.) 5 
112.29 bu. 
. {113% bu. 
*}10 ‘quarters. 
*|4,760 Ibs. 
121148633 acres. 
2,115 ft. 
Argentine ee ie ee Ibs. 
1.014 Tbs. 
1.0161 lbs 
1.01465 lbs 
1.0143 Ibs 
1.011 Ibs 
1.0144 Ibs. ? 
aes 34 Urucuay.......-..|1-0148 Ibs. 
sore Venezuela . 1.0161 lbs. 
CE eat pe Metrics. .% .Gnstiee fi: es quarts. — 
Livre (b.)... |Greece.. . . As MG 
be ad eae Guiana... 5. Sean os ala o7a1 ‘Tbs. - 
TRI cicgsk pn aie England (timber) ..|Sa., 50 cu. ft. 
Manzana....- Costa Rica....... 6 acres 
Pct fo Sanat Nicaragua Salvad'r|1 727 acres ‘ 
MEDIO A ie i oup eye Bolivia......-+.+- 7 Ib. vee UF 
$2 2-7 Ibs. pie 
Pe 39.37 inches. 
4.68 miles. , 
Denmark (gent cal)|4.61 miles. 
. 11.1493 miles 


0.63 acre. 
2.84 Ibs. av. © 
38052 Ibs. 
2.84 Ibs. 
2.82838 Ibs. 


Egyp 
= pore & Celébes. . 
Savas’ Japan,....- i 


Spain... 2 ~ <5 +. 0.91407 foot. 
Turkey.....-----+ 27.9 inches. 
Russis,.. 0. sk oes 36.112 Ibs. 
=: Denmark & Sweden 1.102 Ibs. 
..|Great Britain..... 8.252 bu. 
.|London (coal)..... 36 bu. . Ny 
steenine Republic} 101.42 Ibs. 
Brazil Fo. tap eee 130.06 Ibs. 
Paniile, Chile. Mex- } 
ico and Peru..... 101.41 Ibs. 

Be awn die Metrics. <5 safe rae 46 Ibs. 
Rottle......-. eoeaae bs Spee $ See sehad fe 
Sak: .sieisees england....-.++--- u.; of flour, 

is 480 Ibs. - 
Gagene....... PRUSSIG 2 2 ls iva 3 7 feet. 
Salm Malte... ceecenciss 490 lbs. 
SE Maes Sooae JAPAN. . 5 ccccenecs 0.02451 acre. 
BT Bais. s/o, « Tndia . 5. ser.c 0 aeie o 1 ib. 13 o7s. 
gga oe SADA ss steaie ein ree 11.9305 inches. 
Siete shige os FFE) pila etatoleleiele 1.6 quarts. 
Bredaed (Len- } 
ingrad).....- Lumber measure...|165 cu.ft. 
Stone....-++- bee as .|14 Ibs. 2 
UN. eee ee es PAPA... . eee . | 1.193 inches. : 
re ced Wis ate Cochit-Chia , eo tp > gra. (troy) 
Sar weet apan... 3 
Tehetvert wads Russia . 377 aanpers bu., © 
or 5.95 Win- 
chester bu. — 
fer! Ma: ds toe, Soa peslere JAPAN 6/02 eens oe 2 dege { 
ey ee ie Space measure... .|40 © 
Toned (a Denmark Sloat atite Biete spare vin. 2 bu. 
ye ilies acr 


ee innos, 


'133. 347 inches, 
ee Fae inches. 
ches. 


“|Russian Poland. 41.98 acres. 
.|Seotland & Treland|§ quarters. 


The Poked also is used 
alloy in a metal: eae 


37.9 Ibs. 
:|0.9478 foot. — 


3'3069 Ibs. av. 


We ud 


ae Are Tbs. av. 


it 


to denote the proportion of 
pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Me 
ve 
j 


i 


of 
7 


ss 


+ 


© 


St 


Canada, G., Dollar 


FOREIGN COINS VALUED IN 


Argentine Republic, G., ($0.9648) Currency; 
- Paper, normally convertible at 44 per cent. of face 
value; a ee eran etre ’ 
. Austria, G., Krone i Pe 
Belgium, G. and §., Frane ($0.1930). Member 
Latin Union. 4 an 
ey SS es here (30.3893). 1234 bolivianos 
equal 1 pound sterling. 
ae rail, G., Milreis ($0.5462). Currency; Gov- 
ernment paper normally convertible at 16 pence 

(—$0.3244) per milreis; now inconvertible.. 
-_ British Oe TaN gana and Africa, G., 
Pound sterling ($4.8665). 
’~ British Honduras, G., Dollar ($1.000C). 
\ Bulgaria, G., Leva rae 
$1.00). 

Gs Peso ($0.3650)-. 


‘Tael, Haikwan (customs) ($0.9129). 


- Chili, Currency; Incon- 


lon ($0.4653) 


Egypt, 
actual stan ; 
is legal tender for 97 }¢ piasters. 
Finland, G., Markka ($0.1930). 


France,’ G.’ and S., Franc (80.1930). Member 
_ Latin Union. 
G 
Member 


Guay 
convertible paper. 
+ . G, means gold standard country; 8, silver. 
The Treasury does not quote in the above table 

the monetary Units of some of the newly created 
countries of Central Europe because the countries 
_ have as yet no struck coinage. 
_ Lithuania, which has been using the German 
: CTE has adopted the litas (gold par of exchange, 
a ’ 


10). 
Latvia, which has been_using the Russian ruble, 


ND GERMAN 


a5" 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Weights and Measures. 


_(Proclaimed by the Secretary of the 


UNITED STATES. 


es 


tar pe <7 


x 


UNITED STATES MONEY. 


Treasury as of Oct. 1, 1924.) _ 

Hayti, G., Gourde ($0.2000). Currency; National 
bank notes redeemable on demand in American 
dollars. 

Honduras, S., Peso ($0.5473). 
notes. 

Hungary, G., Krone ($0.2026). 

India (British), G., Mohur and Sovereign ($4.8665); 
S., Rupee ($0.2601). The British ‘sovereign and 
half sovereign are legal tender in India at 10 rupees 
per sovereign. \ 

Indo-China, S., Piaster ($0.5911). 3 E 

Italy, G., Lira ($0.1930). Member Latin Union. . 

Japan, G., Yen ($0.4985). 

Liberia, G., Dollar $1.0000). Currency: De- 
preciated silver token coins. Customs duties are 
collected in gold. 

Lithuania, G., Litas ($0.1000). 

Mexico, G., Peso ($0.4985). . 

Netherlands, G., Guilder (florin), ($0.4020). 

Newfoundland, G., Dollar ($1.0000). 

Nicaragua, G., Cordoba ($1.0000). 

Norway, G., Krone ($0.2680). 

Panama, G., Balboa ($1.0000). 

Paraguay, G., Peso (Argentine), ($0.9648). Cur- 
rency; Depreciated Paraguayan paper currency. 

Persia, S., Kran ($0.1008). Currency: Silver 
circulating above its metallic value. Gold coin is 
a commodity only, normally worth daquble the sitver. 

Peru, G., Libra ($4.8665). 

Philippine Islands, G., Peso ($0.5000). 

Poland, G., Zloty ($0.1930) 

Portugal, G., Eseudo $1,0805). 
convertible paper. 

Roumania, G., Leu ($0.1930). 

Russia, G., Ruble ($0.5146). 

Salvador, G., Colon ($0.5000). 

Serbia, G., Dinar ($0.1930). . 

Siam, G., Tical ($0.3709). . 

Spain, G. and 8., Peseta ($0.1930). Valuation is 
for gold peseta; currency is notes of the Bank of 
Spain. Z 

Straits Settlements, G., Dollar ($0.5678). 

Sweden, G., Krona ($0.2680). 

Switzerland, G., Frane ($0.1930). 
Union. 

Turkey, G., Piaster ($0.0440). 
equal to the Turkish £.). 

Uruguay, G., Peso (31.0342). 
vertible paper. 

Venezuela, G., Bolivar ($0.1930). 


Currency: Bank 


Currency: “Tn- 


Member Latin 
(100 _ piasters 


Currency; Incon- 


Value in U. S. money is stated in parentheses. 


has adopted the Zat (gold par of exchange, $0.193). 

Esthonia has the £sihonian mark (gold par of 
exchange, $0.193). 

Russia also has been trying to stabilize its cur- 
rency by use of a new standard, the chervonets, 
equivalent to 10 gold rubles (gold par of exchange, 
$5.146) and is issuing bank notes on that standard 
based on a gold reserve. 


_ JAPANESE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS, WITH ENGLISH, AMERICAN, FRENCH 


EQUIVALENTS. 


FRANCE. GERMANY. 


Beaeeraa ety 2.44030\miles 
i (marine)....++0+++| 1.15152 miles 
— Square Ri... 5.95505 sq. miles 


1.15151 


January, 1886, to September, 1897, silver yen, 6.7 
gold yen, 0.2 momme of pure gold. 


2.44029 miles 
5.95501 sq. miles 


3.92727 kilometres | 3.92727 kilometre. 
1.85318 kilometres | 1.85318 kilometre 
15.42347 kilometres |15.42347 quadrat- 


miles 


i ir kilometre 
i = 3,000 Tsubo } t 2.45064 acres 2.45062 acres 99.17355 ares 99.17355 ar 
— TSUDO.. ee oe ..+++.|3.95369 sq. yards [8.95367 sq. yards 3.30579 centiares | 3.30579 quadrat- 
t metre 
‘ 47.65389 gals. (liquid)| 1.80391 hectolitre é 
ores Tho. Sno } +++] 496005 bushels "5 T1902 bush, guid) 1.80391 hectolitre 
Be a Pee aia of ons $ 1-10 of “10 
; vessels)......- -10 of one ton ~10 of one ton 1-10 de tonne 1- mn: 
 Kwan= 1,000 Momme.| 8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) | 8.26733 Ib. ebay 3.75000 kilogrammes 3.78000 Kilo- 
ml ' 10.04711 Ib. ate 10,04711 Ib. (troy) gramme 
Kin= 160 Momme.... 1.32277 lb. (avoir.) | 1.382277 Ib. (avoir.) 0.60000 kilo- .60000 kilogramme 
4 Momme ‘ pettee ea 0.93938 a eee ) 3.75000 neta 
be ee mveeseeea 8 .13228 oz. (avoir i rammes 2 
BAe ; | 2.41131 dwts. 0.12057 oz. (troy) r pehige eae 
y Yen=100 Sen.....5.. 2s. 0d, 582. 0.4984 dollar 2.583 francs 2.0924 mark 
"The value of the yen is as follows: Prior to December, 1885, gold yen, 0.4 momme of pure gold; from 


momme of pure silver; Subsequent to October, 1897, 


VALUE AND WEICHT OF GOLD. . 


. ’ (By the United States Assay Office, New York.) 


The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. 

A “fine”? ounce means an ounce of pure gold. The 
mint value of gold does not fluctuate but remains 
constant at $20.67183462 per fine ouncé. Troy 
measure is used in weighing gold. The grain is 
the same in both troy and avoirdupois measure 


but the ounce and the pound are not the same. 


The troy, ounce contains 480 grains and the troy — 


pound 60 grains, there being 12 ounces to the 
pound. The troy pound is never used in weighing 
gold, even when the weights of large quantities are 
to be computed. The avoirdupois ounce contains 
43744 grains and the avoirdupois pound contains 
7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound. 
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eights and Measures. 


a ca ms ” oa oA“ - 
A a ae 


. 


4 wet ‘s “ 

_ A ton of water contains 35.943 cubic feet or 224 

gallons. The ordinary ton weighs 2,240 pounds. 

A ship’s tun holds 210 gallons. A cargo ton con- 
: tains 40 cubic feet. The ¢on-register, the unit of 


BRITISH LIQUID MEASURE WITH UNITED STATES EQUIVALENTS. E 


BRITISH WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


capacity of a ship, is 100 English cubic feet. A 
thread of yarn is 1% yards; a skein of cotton _or 
silk is 120 yards; a hank of cotton or silk is 840 
yards; a hank of linen is 30 yards. <A caple length, 
used in nautical measures, is 606.97 feet. f 


; Pounds of United States’ 
y ; NAMES. Water. Cubie Inches. Siskel a> Equivalents. | 
4 gills fae 2 TNE ci be wpe ys 1.25 34.66 0.56793 1.20032 liquid pints. 
2pints =} quart.......... 2.5 69.32 1,13586 1.2003) an bee a ’ 
2 quarts =1 pottle.......... 5 138.64 2.27173 2.40064 <‘* Se hokes 
2 pottles =1 gallon.......... 10 277.27 4, 54346 1.20032 ‘* gallons. 
2 galions =1 peck........... 20 | 2 554.55 9.08692 1.03152 ary pecks. y 
. 4pecks =1 bushel......... 80 Pe 2219.36 36 .34766 1.03152, “* bushels. 
4 bushels =1 coomb......... 320 | A- 8872.77 145 .39062 4.12606 * ‘ 
2 coombs =1 quarter........ 640 8 17745 .54 290.7813 8.2521) 55 te 
q Size of Barrels. 
Firkin or quarter barrel......... evecess 9 gallomS ) Tierce.... 1... ee seseevescccreseccrces 42 gallons — 
Anker (10 gallons)........... eewiewreels 10 gallons | Hogshead of ale (134 barrels).........-- 54 gallons” 
Kilderkin, rundlet, or 34 barrel......... 18 gallons | Puncheon..... kia: <p Res ne esos. 22 Sallons 
TEN» «nla cule ced «sles oN «Ek alpesie sees 36 gallons ' Butt of ale...... ooo ects Dhmnies etiam eek 108 gallons 


ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEICHTS ‘AND MEASURES. an 
WITH AMERICAN EQUIVALENTS. baery 
WEIGHTS. 


The Roman libra or pound= 10 oz. 18 pwt. 13 5-7 gr., Troy. 
ound = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. 
minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 1-7 gr., Troy. ‘ 


The Attica mina or B 
The Attica talent (6 


DRY MEASURE. 
The Roman modus=1 pk. 2-9 pint. 
The Attic choenix=nearly 1% pints. 
The Attic medimnus=4 pk. 6 1-10 pints. 
LIQUID MEASURE. 


The cotyle=a little over 44 pint. 
The cyathus=a little over i‘¢ pints, 
The chus=a little over 634 pints. 


aD LONG MEASURE. 


“The Roman foot = 11 3-5 inches. 
The Roman cubit = 1 ft..5%4 inches. 
The Roman pace=4 ft. 10 inches. 
The Roman furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. 
a The Roman mile = 4,835 feet. 
: The Grecian cubit = 1 ft. 6}s inches. 


The modern drachma equals 19.3 cents. The Greek stater weighed 134.75 grains avoirdupois. The 


Roman aureus was worth $4.50. 


The Gerah, one-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains; 
_ the Bekah, half a Shekel, 5 pennyweight; the Shekel, 


The United States is literally the most powerful 
country in the world, according to a statement 
made by Dr. Thomas T. Read of the Federal Bureau 
; of Mines, before the School of Foreign Service of 
4 Georgetown University. ‘'The real basis of power 
of a nation js its energy resources rather than its 
it man-power strength,” said Dr. Read. “The modern 
. way to use the energy of a man is to employ it ina 

way similar to the little detonator of the big ex- 

plosive shell—the little charge sets off the big one and 
_ does an amount of work far in excess of its own 
capacity. The energy output of an average work- 
man is about a tenth of a horsepower. The energy 
, expended by a coal miner in an eight-hour day thus 
amounts to about that available from two pounds of 
coal. A Japanese miner who gets out 1,400 pounds 
of coal a day thus multiplies his energy by 700. 


Water- 
al |Petr'le’m| power 


at Li CouNTRY. 

wv Hp. | of Hp. | of Hp. 

: Years). | Years). | Years). 

o United States......-.. 500,000 400 28 

i? (031) 11): reas 000 60 20 

iA Germany.....- sae 48,000 2 uh 

a, Canadas... seccecs-s 40,000 40 20 
Great Britain.......-- 7 000 (2) d ea 


large. 
Hie: i 


“No other country than these has as much as 
one-fiftieth part of the total energy 
the United States. 
sources before 1492 even 
they were all ag Cc 
as 


i 
game position to-day the United States was 


hy 


— ‘ 


‘4 / BIBLICAL WEIGHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEI! 


Co 
eope (Millions| (Millions 


Latest reports show Chinese figures may bs too 


TesOUrces AS, 
The United States had re- 
reater than now because 
ina is in somewhat the 


The Grecian furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. ‘ 
The Grecian mile = 4,030 feet. 4 


MONEY 


The quadrans=1 1-10 mills. 
The as=1 3-10 mills. 
The sestertius = 3.58 + cents. 
The sestertium (1,000 sestertii) = $35.80. ‘ ie 
The denarius = 14.35 + cents. j 
The Attic obolus = 2.39 + cents. ’ ‘ 
The drachma = 14.35+ cents. A 
The mina (100 drachmae) = $14.35+. ? 
The talent (60 minae) = $861.00. a, 
The Greek stater was worth $4; the Persian, $5.35. 
Each coin was of silver, compo mas, 
each drachma equal in yalue to 1934 cents, Am- 
erican money. ! 


CHT. 


10 pennyweight; the Maneh, 60 Shekels, 2 Ibs. 6 oz 5 
the Talent, 50 Manehs, or 3,000 Shekels, 125 Jbi 


ENERGY RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. F 
It is somewhat like planting one grain of wheat and 


having 700 grow from it. ; ‘ 
“The American miner gets out 8,800 pounds of 
coal in a day and so multiplies his energy by_4,400. 
There are 41,000,000 wage earners in the United 
States and their energy output is a little over 4,- 
000,000 horsepower, or only nine times the potential 
energy output in the form of coal of 100 miners. 
The power minerals, coal, petroleum, and water- 

power, are, therefore, the real sources of strength i 
an industrial civilization. Just where the United 
States stands on this basis is best brought out by 
some comparative figures which may be stated in 
millions of horsepower years, so that the figures will 
be easier to handle. Taking the estimates of prob- 
able and possible available coal, petroleum, and 
waterpower in the principal countries of the world. 
) and reckoning them in terms of millions of horse- 
power years, they line up something like this: ; 


Water- 


Coal |Petr’le’m| power — 
COUNTRY. (Millions] (Millions| (Millions 
. of Hp. | of Hp. | of Hp. 
Years). | Years). | Years). 
Australasia..... 19,000 (2) 4 
PLIGG IA AiMrintate as ele mel 17,000 280 16 
Poland and Czecho- i = 
Slovakia 14,000 45 1 
MUONS ARS lero + oreo Se 11,000 70 27 


400 years ago. Japan, on the other hand, is an 
example of a country that has developed its very 
limited resources to a large extent. Japan’s energy 


anese cannot afford to use their energy for rough 
uses that require large quantities, such as in break- 
ing stone. ’ 
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sed of 20 drachmas, — , 


‘4, 
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resources are less than one five-hundredth part of © 
those of the United States, and therefore the Jap-- 
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; the old English Winchester struck bushel, contain- 


_ decided in February, 1912, that 


- with bulky commodities, such as apples, pears, 
_ potatoes, onions, etc. 


tain 75 Ibs. of anthracite, 


du 
vx 


United States—Federal Law—aApples (green 
or ripe), 50; barley, 48; barley malt, 34; beans, 60; 
beans (castor), 50; buckwheat, 48; cherries (green 
or ripe), 50; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed (linseed), 
56; oats, 32; peaches (green or ripe), 50; pears 
(green or ripe), 50; peas (green or dried), 60; plums 
(green or ripe), 50; potatoes (white), 60; quinces 
(green or ripe), 50; rye, 56; wheat, 60 

“Bushel weights (lbs.) under . 
law—Apples, 48; barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 
buckwheat, 48; clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; 
corn meal, 50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cotton 
seed (upland), 30; flaxseed, 55; malt, 34; oats, 32; 
‘onions, 57; peas, 60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet), 
54: rye, 56; rye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; wheat, 
60; lime, 70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 
50: herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33; dried apples, 25. J 
“Dry measure in the United States is based on 
ing 2,150.42 cubic inches, or 1.24 cubic feet; inside 
dimensions—18.5 inches diameter, 8 inches deep; 
when heaped, cone not less than 6 inches high. 
The United States Court of Customs Appeals 
a “bushel” under 
the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so far as 
apples are concerned, and that a heaped bushel 
should contain 2,747.715 cubic inches. Under this 
decision, a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent. larger 
than a siruck bushel. Heaped measure is used 


“A bushel of coal in Pennsylvania must con- 


or 76 lbs. of bituminous, 
80 Ibs. of stone coal. 


_ The United States Department of Agriculture 
does not recommend the sale of fruits and vege- 
tables by weight bushel. The U. S. standard 
pushel is a unit of volume and it is impossible to 
define accurately a ‘unit of volume in terms of 
weight, as the weight of any given volume of fruits 
or vegetables will vary with the size, variety, con- 
‘dition of the product and the tightness of the pack. 

_ Many of the States have enacted laws standard- 


A CORD OF WOOD OR STONE. 


or 


’  * Weights and Measures. 
"BUSHEL WEICHTS IN POUNDS. 


izing various types of fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers, fixing the dimensions, etc. $55 

States requiring sales by weight—Some States 
have laws requiring that all dry commodities be 
sold by weight, while others require that those for 
which a legal weight has been established be so 
sold. In the latter class when a unit of dry measure 
is called for, this must be determined by weight 
in accordance with the standard schedule of weight 
per bushel. In some of these States a special 
contract may be made by the parties, specifying 
some other method of sale. , 

The list of States follows: Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wisconsin and the District of Columbia. 

In these States purchasers may demand that all 
orders be actually weighed before delivery, and that 
full weight as specified in the State law be de- 
livered. It is desirable for purchasers to check 
the deliveries by weight and compare them with 
the standard legal weights. 

States requiring definite weights—In the 
second class may be grouped a number of States 
having statutes similar to each other in wording 
and apparently similar in legal effect. These 
statutes read somewhat as follows: ‘“The bushel 
shall consist of -or will mean, a stated* weight,” 
sometimes with the qualification, ‘““When sold by 
the bushel.” This list includes: California, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont; West Virginia, Wyoming and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Yn Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland and Rhode 
Tsland taere is a legal or standard weight per bushel, 
without a provision for a special agreement clause. 

In Mississippi, North Carolina and Virginia 
there is a legal or standard weight but it is binding 
only when the purchaser so specifies. 

In Arizona and Washington there are no legal or 
standard bushel weights. 


WEIGHT OF MILK AND CREAM. ° 
Milk, at ordinary temperature, weighs 8.60 Ibs. 


, A cord of wood or stone contains 128 cubic feet. | a gallon, provided it contains 3 per cent. of butter 


The standard size of a piled cord of wood is § feet fat; cream, 8.37 Ibs. 
long, by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 
4 


HOW LONC IT TAKES TREES TO CROW. 


Pul 
Fence|wood,| Ties |Poles &| Saw- 
Spncms. |Posts| Fuel | (11-in. | Piling | logs 
(6-in. |(8-in.| trees) | (14-in. (18-in. 
\ trees) | trees) trees) | trees) 
Years|Years| Years | Years | Years 
_ Northern: | 
pen. ...|25-35|30-40 — 55) 60- 70]..°... 5 
ROB cw soe 65-80|80-95|110—125]145-160)185-200 
Birch, paper. .|30-35|50-55|.-...- |... 5. s)@e.-s. - 
Birch, yellow. |45-55|60-70) 75— 85 100-116] 130-140 
lock. .... 25-40/35-50| 50- 65) 65— 80 een 
Maple, sugar. |55-70|70-85| 90-105 110-125) 145-160 
Pine, jack... .|25-35|}30-40| 50— 60|.75- 85]....... 
Pine, red.. | 15-25}25-35) 30— 40 40— 50) 55— 65 
‘Pine; white... |25-35|35-45} 50- 60) 65- 75] 90-100 
Spruce, red... |30-40|45-55| 60-70). ..... Jee e eee 
Tamarack: 50~60/45-55|110—120]160-170]....... 
Central, hard- 
wood: 
hestnut 15=25|25-35| 30— 40) 45-55) 65--75 
ickory 40-50|50-60| 70-— 80] 90—100)110-120 
Oak, black 25-35/35-45| 45- 55] 75—- 85/125-135 
Oy) gt ae 25-35|35-45| 45- 55] 60- 70/100-110 
K, aie: 30-40/40-50) 55— 65] 90-100/150-160 
Poplar, yellow] 16—37|22-50| 32- 70} 45-100} 65-135 
WOBTAIDA 1 |BD—BOH es ies ee safe ee ee ec ees 
Larch, Euro, .!20-80125-35! 45— 55 


emae Seen a8 

One northern hardwood tree of 
inches in diameter 5 feet. above the ground will 
yield one cord of wood. 


any variety 21 
A southern softwood tree 


Marine fishes, mollusks, and crustaceans contain, 


foods. 

Oysters, clams, and lobsters contain more iodine 
than any other marine food, with the exception of 
marine algae, which, unfortunately, does not enter 
into tne dietary of many Americans. 


‘>, Oysters, clams, and lobsters contain about 200 


times as much iodine as milk, eggs, or beefsteak; 
pshrimp 100 times as much; and crabs and most 
yocean fishes 50 times as much. 


» 


/ 


| 23 inches in diameter will yield a cord. 


a higher percentage of iodine than any other common 


a gallon, if it has in it 28 per 
cent. of butter fat. When cream contains 40 per 
eent. of fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


Pulp- 
Fence|wood,|/Poles & 


Saw- 
SPECIES. Posts| Fuel | Ties | Piling 
(6-in. |(8-in.| (11-in. | (14-in. 
trees) |trees)| trees) | trees) 
Years|¥ears| Years | Years 
Maple, silver .|15-25/20-30] 25- 35].......|....---9 
Walnut, black|15-25|20-30] 30- 40].......|....... 
Southern: 
Cottonwood. .}_ 5-15|10-20} 15- 25) 20-30 
Ash, white 15-25|20-30] 25- 35] 35—- 45 
Cedar, red 25-35|35-45| 50- 60) 65- 7 
Cypress. ..... 15-25|20-30| 25- 35| 35- 45 
Gum, red... ./10-20|15-25] 15- 30] 20- 30 
Pine, iobl... .|15-25)20-80] 25- 35) 35— 45 
Pine, long. .. . |20-30/25-35| 45- 55) 65— 80 
Pine, scrub, ..|15-25/20-30] 30— 40) 40— 50 
Pine, short. 10-20|15-25| 20— 30] 25- 35 
Pine, slash 15-25 |20-30| 30- 40] 60- 70 
ocky Mounta\in> 
Fir, Douglas... |20-30]25-35 0) 4 
Pino, lodge. . .|85-45|50-60| 75— 85)150-160 
Pine, yellow. . |25-40|85-50 — 60- 
Pacific: . 
Fir, white 60-70|70-80| 85— 95)100-110]120-130 
Hemlook.....}..... 5-55| 65- 75) 90-100)120-130 
Pine, sugar... |85-45|45-55| 60— 70) 70— 80|100-110 
Redwood. .. .115—25120-30! 30- 40! 45— 55! 65- 75 


It takes 35 
northern and 25 southern hardwood trees 5 inches in 


diameter 5 feet above the ground to yield one cord. / 


IODINE IN FISH AND OTHER FOOD. 
(From a bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries.) 


In order of decreasing iodine content the more 
common foodstuffs are divided into the following 
roups: (1) Marine algae, (2) oysters, clams, and 
obsters, (3) shrimp, (4) crabs and most ocean 
fishes, (5) freshwater fishes. vegetables, beefsteak, 
mt sisiees cont 3 

ubstances containing iodine compounds have 
Ween used in the treatment of goitre since time 
immemorial, but only in recent years have their 
therapeutic properties been explained. ye 7 


. sh 


ae Roane eights and Measures. 
ss AVERACE HEIGHT AND WEICHT OF MEN AND WO ; e 
f 7 > y 4 WOM 7 f 
COMPILED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE Mepicat DIRECTORS AND THE pablo Society § 
2 AMERICA. Sie 


: _ ~ The weights are for persons wi a F 
depending on height of individual Se ee ee ae WHET fon ee 


r 2 MEN. 


ey ne eke ee een Se ee Fa ee eg NV ee 
> AGE Height and;Height and|Height and)|Heigh i i 
GROUP. Weight. Weight. Weight. eee and Hen and a eiieme er Agent and 
5/ 5’ 1” i Q" By 37 5’ 4 a; 5” ZA , 
15-19 113 115 118 121 124 “3 ae Page 
20-24 119 121 124 127 131 138 i if 
25-29 124 126 128 131 134 138 lag 146 
= 131 134 137 141 
35-39 129 131 133 136 140 148 13 
Sen = as 144 148 152 
| | ie | we | | ie | eT a) 
50-54 135 137 139 142 145 149 ibe -| ibe 
i gs” y 9” 7 - 7 a” , eae PO 
oe 2 140 144 rtd 5183 158 63 568 ce 
154 158 163 168 17 
25-29 150 154 158 163 169 ? 1a 
30-34 154 158 163 168 174 ts 181 187 
35-39 157 162 167 172 178 Le 186 192 
oa = 191 197 
ee | | i | im | ie | | ee | ie | 
6 167 172 178 184 191 198 205 8 
WOMEN. 
4’ 11” i ay 1” , i U7 uM” gr uy i li ‘ 
15-19 110 112 114 oi 730 503 a a8 
20-24 113 115 117 120 123 126 129 
25-29 116 118 120 122 125 129 132 
30-34 119 121 123 125 128 132 136 
7] 35-39 122 124 126 129 132 136 140 
- 40-44 126 128 130 133 136 139 143 
45-49 129 131 133 136 139 142 146 
50-54 131 133 135 138 141 144 148 
y 8” yy b Lid 5/ Rg” 5’ 9” 7 “4 7 ” , 
15-19 130 134 138 141 er 540 ths 
20-24 133 137 141 145 149 153 157 
ig 25-29 136 148 152 155 159 
z 30-34 1 144 148 152 185 158 162 
35-39 144 148 152 156 159 162 165 
147 151 155 159 162 166 169 
-? 
166 
< U. S. COV’T TABLE OF HEICHTS AND WEICHTS OF CHILDREN. | i 
b Boys. GIRLS. Boys. Gina; bee 
AGE. Height, | Weight, | Height, { Weight, AGE. Height, ; Weight, | Height, | Weight, 
/ Inches. | Pounds.| Inches. Pounds. Inches. | Pounds. Tnches. ean 
Birth........ 20.6 7.6 20.5 7.16 ||33 months...| 363 5 5 ir 
3months....| 234%\ | 13 ed .... ||34 months... Bese Eee Baie ‘ose : 
6 months....| 2614 18 25% 1634 ||35 months...| 3634 31% 3645 30% .° 
uy 7 months. 274% 19% 2614 1734 ||36months...| 37% 32% 36% 303% > 
8 months....] 2756 193% 27 1814 ||37 months...} 37% 324 3634 3034 
*, 9 months....| 283 20 34 275% 1934 ||38 months...| 3734 3234 37 31 
’ 10 months..-| 2814 20% 27% 1914 ||39 months...| “37% 3314 37144 | \315% 
_. 11 months...] 29 213% 2834 201% ||40 months...| 384 3314 % 32.) 
) 12months...| 2936 21% |. 28% 20%, ||41 months...| 3854 3354 3734 3214 
¥ 13 months...| 29% 22% 293% 21 42 months...| 38% 3344 32 
: 14 months...| 3014 23 2914 215% ||43 months...| 38% 3334 3814 3234 
15 months 3034 235% 3034 21% ||44 months...| 38% 3414 38 33 
16 months...} 31% 2415 30% 22% 45 months...} 39 34% 384 334 
17 months...| 31% 2414 3034 2274 |\46 months...| 39 3434 384 3316 ° 
te oetne. | 313 | 2454 | Bide | 23% ||47 months...) 39% | 3547 | 38% | 3334 
19 months...| 3234 251% 3114 23 34 1 | 3934 33% 39 33% 
: 20 months...| 325¢ | -2534 32 241% 41.6 41. 41.3 Bote 
3 21 months...| 32% 2554 32% 2434 43.8 45.2 43.4 43.3 
( 22 months...]. 3314 26% 32% 25344 45.7 49.1 45.5 47.5 
- 23 months...| 3354 27 32% 2554 47.8 53.9 47.6 52.0 
5 24 months...] 3334 273% 33% 2614 49-7 59.2 49.4 57.1 
25 months...} 34 27% 33% 26% 51.7 65.3 51.3 62.4 
26 months...]| 3434 284 33% 2714 53.3 70.2 53.4 68.8 
27 months...} 3434 29 337% 27% 55.1 76.9 55.9 78.3 
33 montha...| 353 29% 3456 2734 57.2 84.8 58.2 88.7 
29 months...| 3534 2934 3434 2734 59.9 94.9 59.9 98.4 
30 months...] 35% 2915 34% 281% 62.3. | 107.1 61.1 | 106.1 
31 months...! 3534 3016 351% 2854 65.0 |! 121.0 61.6 | 112.0 
bb 


. WEST POINT BODY MEASUREMENTS. : 
The authorities at the United States Military Nineteen years—Height, 64 to 73 inches; welobt; * 
Academy, at West Point, N. ¥., have decided that pee Ie alee ee bow? esas 3054 to 3234 inches; 
cadets, at seventeen years of age, whose range in sTVenty Fenn ‘Height, eee. 74 inches: weletite a 
height varies from 64 to 71 inches should weigh | 491 to 154 ite chest measure, 31 to 3314 inches; 
from 110 to 128 Ibs.; their chest measure should be | chest expansion, 2 to 3% inches. ; rs 
from 29 to 30%4 inches, and_ the chest expansion Twenty-one years—Height, 64 to 75 inches; 
should range from 2 to 2% inches. weight, 121 to 167 lbs.; chest measure, 314 to 3334 
At other ages, the ranges are: inches; chest expansion, 2 to 3}4 inches. 
Eighteen years—Height, 64 to 72 inches; weight, Twenty-two years—Height, 64 to 76 inches; 
117 to 136 Ibs.; chest measure, 3034 to 32 inches; weight, 123 to 174 Ibs.; chest measure, 31% to 3414 
chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches, — de a inches: chest. expansion, 2 to 4 inches. ; 


o 


a. 


5 eo 
' bas > 


HUMAN WEICHTS 


APPROXIMATE WEIGHTS O. 


Per- Per- ‘ 
deentage centage - centage 
' |Grains.|Ounces.|Relation Grains.|Ounces.|Relation |Grains.|Ounces.|Relation 
: to Body to Body to Body 
» s Weight. Weight. Weight. 
rain...| 1,400] 49 2.37 ||Spleen. - 170 6 0.3 Adrenals 10 0.35} 0.014 
Heart. F 300}. 10 0.46 Liver...} 1,600) 57 2.75 Museles.| 30,000}1,050 43.09 
Lungs...| 1,175} 41 2.0 Pancreas 200 7 0.346 ||Skeleton| 11,500) 400 15.35 
Thymus Kidneys. 300} 10.5 | 0.44 ’ 
gland.) ~ 5 0.13' 0.0086 


5 Every human death may be attributed to one of 
- three causes: (1) Interference with respiration 
(asphyxia or-apnea); (2) Interference with the 
heart’s action (syncope), and (3) Interference with 
the nervous system (coma or shock). The number 
of distinct diseases producing death is limited. 
6 The length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, 
or the length of the femur multiplied by 3.66, 
equals the height of the man. Thus the height of 
prehistoric peoples can be worked out. 
‘Tn height man may vary fromm. 25 (4 feet 1 
i inch) to 1m. 99 (6 feet 634 inches). Below Im. 25 
man is abnormal or pathological (dwarfism) ; 
- above 2 meters man is also abnormal (giantism). 
Both these extremes are sterile. 
‘ The ‘extreme averages of different populations 
_ run from 1m. 38 (4 feet 6 inches) to 1m. 79 (5 feet 
10.5 inches); the Scots of Galloway or Scots of the 
North are 1m. 78. 
The stature of man 
meters higher than his skeleton. 
‘Phe length of the trunk in man is more than 
- one-third and less than two-fifths of the height. 


oo EXPECTATION O 

There is reason to hope for adding ten years 
fo the expectation of human life at. birth, accord- 
ing to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, a New York City 
insurance statisticlan. This will be due, he be 
 jieves, to the campaigns to reduce infant mortality, 
nd the worst diseases of adults, as well as to im- 
proved sanitary conditions and standards of living. 
‘The expectation of life at_birth, in the United 


is not more than 2 or 3 centi- 


i 


Ave. 

Number | Number |Death Rate) Future 
Living. Dying. Per 1,000. |Life, in 
Years. 

10,000.0 74.9 7.490.) 48.72 
925.1 74.6 7.516 | 48.08 
9,850.5 74.3 7.543 | 47.45 
076.2 74.0 7.569 | 46.80 
9,702 .2 73.7 7.596 | 46.16 
9,628.5 73.5 7.634 | 45.50 
9,555.0 73.2 7.661 | 44.85 
9,481.8 72.9 7.688 | 44.19 
9,408.9 12.0 7.727 | 43.53 
9,336.2 72.5 7.765 | 42.87 
9,263 .7 72.3 . 7.805 | 42.20 
9,191.4 72.2 7.855 | 41.53 
9,119.2 72.1 7.906 | 40.85 
047.1 72.0 7.958 | 40.17 
8,975.1 71.9 8.011 | 39.49 
903.2 71.8 8.065 | 38.81 
831.4 71.8 8.130 | 38.12 
8,759.6 71.8 8.197 | 37.43 
8,687.8 71.8 8.264 | 36.73 
8,616.0 71.9 8.345 | 36.03 
8,544.1 72.0 8.427 | 35.33 
8,472.1 7A 8.510 | 34.63 
400.0 72.3 8.607 | 33.92 
8,327.7 72.6 8.718 | 33.21 
8,255.1 72.9 8.831 | 32.50 
- 8,182.2 73.2 8.946 | 31.78 
8,109.0 73.7 9.089 | 31.07 
8,035.3 74.2 9.234. | 30.35 
7,961.1 74.9 9.408 | 29.62 
7,886.2 75.6 9.586 | 28.90 
7,810.6 76.5 9.794 | 28.18 
7,734.1 77.4 10.008 | 27.45 
7,656.7 78.5 10.252 | 26.72 
7,578.2 79.7 10.517 | 26.00 
gees 81,2 10.829 | 25.27 
7,417.3 82.8 11.163 | 24.54 
» 7,334.5 84.8 11.562 | 23.81 
7,249.7 87.0 12.000 | 23.08 
7,162.7 89.6 12.509 | 22.36 
073.1 92.7 13.106 | 21.63 
6,980.4 96.2 13.781 | 20.91 
884.2 100.1 14.541 | 20.20 
784.1 104.4 15.389 | 19.49 


“Weights and Measures. 


(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C.) 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF (INSURED) MORTALITY. 


“~“Average future lifetime is sometimes called “Expectation of 
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AND MEASURES. _ 


F ORGANS IN AN ADULT. _ 3 
Per- 


i eee ee aa 

The arm ‘reach in American soldiers, compared 
to their height, is as 1,043 to 1,000. 

The brains of the higher apes are much less 
complex in their convolutions and much less in 
poth relative and absolute weight. 

The gorilla’s brain barely exceeds twenty ounces 
in weight, while man’s brain hardly weighs less 
than thirty-two. 

From 11,000 brains weighed, Topinard finds an 
average weight of 1,361 grains for man and 1,290 
grains for woman. 

The gray substance represents 37 to 38 per cent.  — 
of the total weight of the brain. The differences 
in the form and the dimensions of the skull _ in 
correlation with those of the brain serve to dis- 
tinguish races and species. ; / 

Thus the Inka bone (one of the Wormian bones), 
between the parietal and occupital bones, is fre- 
quent in Peruvian crania—20_ times in 5 in. 
Negroes 6 times; in Europeans it is still more rare; 
among Indians of Arizona this bone is more fre- 
quent than among Peruvians. + 

The suture of the alar bone is peculiar to Japanese 
crania—25 to 40 pet cent., and only 9 per cent. in 
European races. 


F HUMAN LIFE. 


States, in 1920, according to the Census Bureau, 
was as follows: White males, 53.98 years; white 
females, 56.33 years; Negro males, 40.14 years; 
Negro females, 42.16 years. This was a gain over 
the expectation at birth, as shown by the 1910 
Census, of 3.75 years for white males; 2.71 years 
for white females: 6.09 years for Negro’ males; 
and 4.49 years for Negro females. 


; 
: 


Ave. 


Number | Number |Death *Rate| Future 


Living. Dying. Per 1,000. |Life, i 
Years, ‘ 
6,639.7 | 109.1 16.333 | 18.79 5 
6,570.6 114.3 17.396 | 18.09 4 
6,456.3 | 119.9 , 18.571 | 17.40 
6,336.4 | 126.0 | ‘ 19.885 | 16.72 t 
6,210.4 | 132.5 21.335 | 16.05 i 
6,077.9 | 139.4 22.936 | 15.39 
5,938.5 | 146.8 ~24.720 | 14.74 
"791.7 | 154.6 26.693 | 14.10 j 
5,637.1 | 162.8 28.880 | 13.47 : 
B4748 4 LPT ES 31.292 -86 : 
"303.0 | 180.0 33.943 | 12.26 
5,123.0 | 188.9 36.873 | 11.67 
4934.1 | 198.0 40.129 | 11.10 > 
4,736.1 | 207.0 43.707 | 10.54 
4,529,1 | 215.8 ~ 47.647 | 10,00 i 
4,313.3: | | 22448 52.002 | 9.47 4 
4,089.0 | 232.1 56.762 | 8.97 j 
31856.9 | 239.1 61.993 | 8.48 
3,617.8 | 244.8 67.665 | 8.00 
3,373.0 | 248.7 73.733 | 7.55 
3:124.3 | 250.5 80.178 | 7.11 |! 
2)873.8 | 250.1 87.028 | 6.68 5 
2'623.7 | 247.6 94.37 Boia 
2,376, be| | 243, 1 102.311 | 5.88 
2)133.0 | 236.9 1h 5.49 . 
1,896.1 | 229.1 120.827 | 5.11 ; 
1,667.0 | 219.6 131.734 | 4.74 
447.4 | 209.1 144.466 | 4.30 
1,238.3 | 196.4 158.60. 4.05 , 
1,041.9 | 181.6 174.297 | 3.71 
860.3 | 164.8 191.561 | 3.39 
695.5 | 147.0 211.359 3.08 
548.5 | 129.2 235.582 | 2.7 
419.3 | 111.4 65.68 2.47 
307.9 93.3 303.020 | 2.18 
214.6 74.4 6.6 1.91 
140.2 55,5 395.863 | 1.66 
84.7 38.5 54. 1.42 
46.2 | 24.6 532.46) 1.19 
21.6: 13 “7 634.259 98 
7.9 5.8 734.177 -80 
ae 1.8 857.143 64 
3 a3 1,000. 000 50, 


Life.” 


; -3 = : > ; = +e = 
; { EXPECTATION OF LIFE (PERCENTAGE) TABLE. 
be (Per cent. that live to the end of a term of years, according to the American Experience Table of Mortality.) 


PEE DS LET ER, OE DO CE LEE TE ETS 
End End End ; End | End { End | End End | End | End | End ; End , End | End 


AGE. | of 5 lof 10jof 15jof 20 of 25jof 30/of 35)| AGE of 5 jof 10jof 15 
ft 5 of 20\of 
Years} Years| Years| Years| Years) Years| Years Years) Years} Years) Years wee o08 eas 
ataireas 


95.97|91.90|87. -40|72.52/65.05/|43..... : ’ 
°95/71.75|63 .80||44 ¢ ‘ F : Beek alae. 98 


-53/38.32)22.23 
35.37/19 51 


“19468188. 60/81. 


EXPECTATION or LIFE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
(Table prepared by Dr. Louis I. Dublin of New York City.) 


Ex- Ex- Ex- 
CouUNTRY pecta- CouUNTRY pecta- CouUNTRY pecta- 
YEAR. tion at YEAR. tion at YEAR. tion at 
Birth. ir 
ENGL’ Of - WALES: BELGIUM: : 
1838-1854. 1881-1890...... 11 |)1881-1891...... 25.07 
1871- 1880. —— Gabesle 47.10 ||1891-1901...... 23.80 
: WEDEN: 1901-1911...... 22.95 
1816-1840 F 3 
1841-1845 1881-1890 42.80 
1846-1850 91-1900 44.25 
1851-1855 1901-1910... 46.30 
1856-1860 GERMANY 
{1861-1870 1871-1880. 37.01 
1871-1880 1881-1890. 38.71 
1881-1890 1891-1900 42.26 
1891-1900 1901-1910. 46.57 ||U. LE fRre- states)| 
1901-1910 1910-1911 49:04'}| 1901.22. .52.. 49. 24 i 
HOLLA PRUSSIA? 1910 ot ae tae 51 49 
1850-1859 1867-1877.....- 36.68 
1870-1879 1890-1891...... 40.60 
1880-1889 1891-1900...... 42.83 
1890-1899 1900-1901...... 43.95 
900-1 1906-1910...... 48.22 
NORWAY: BAVARIA: 
1856-1865.....- 48.67 ||1891-1900...... 39.48 
1871-1880...... 49.81 ||1901-1910...... 43.78 
1881-1890...... 49.97 SAXONY: 
1891-1900...... 52.27 ||1891-1900. 39.80 
1901-1910...... 56.26 |'1900-1911... 77 


7 an Australia, the exp:ctation of life at birth 1s for females; in New Zealand, 59.17 years for males, 2 
55.20 years for males, and 58.84 7 for females; | and 61.76 years for females. ha 


in Japan, 43.97 years for males, and 44. 85 years 
pete) Mata 2 eS 


ANNUITIES. 
: Present Values of 81 Per Annum. 
INTEREST d INTEREST ) ; 
RATE. 25 Years, 50 Years. 62 Years. RATE. 25 Years. 50 Years. 62 Years. 
0.02.. 4 itt 52345647|S31 .42360589}$35 .35264002|/0.035.... 16.48151459| 23.45561787| 25. 18587049 
5. 42437642| 28.36231168| 31.34672836)|0. 0425...| 15.21733627| 20.59306131| 21.747463 


i? “41314769| 25.72976401| 28.000342791|0.05....- 


14.09394457! 18.25592546| 19. 02883404 , 
Annual Instalment for Amortizing Principal of $1. MG 


vee 2 
ANNUAL ANNUAL 
RATE. 25 Years. 50 Years. 62 Years. RATE. 25 Years. 50 Years. 62 Years. * 
0.02. $0. ae $0 .01182321|$0 .00828643 |/0. 085... .02567404 .00763371, -00470480 
0.025 -029275' “01025806| .00690126 ||0.0425... -02321452 -00606005 00348237 
“00886550| .00571385 110.05..... .02095246 “00477674| .00255183 


Oy4ae87 
Annual Interest Plus Instalment on Principal of §1. 


ANNUAL ; 


25 Years. 50 Years. 62 Years. RATE. 25 Years. 50 Years. |. 62 Years. 
05122044 031 nd 02828643 {|0.035.... .06067404 _04263371| -03970480 — 

6 03497502 y: Retetttd a .03190126 |j0. rae & .06571452 -04856005| .045982375 ; 
05742787 O3Rsess0 "03571385 |10.05....- .07095246 (054776741 .05255183 


PRESENT VALUE OF AN ANNUITY OF ae AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 
YEARS. | 3% 4% | 414% 5% 6% YEARS. 3% 4% AT | 5% j- 6% — b 
eee caneameemnenl a | | pS | | ——_____—— _————— | 
.| Dollars .|D. .|Dollars.| Dollars. Dollars .| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars .\Dollars. ; 
pon es0 °4,453 ot 30 74,329 4,212)| 35....- 21,487| 18,664) 17,461] 16,374 14,498 ¢ 
8.530| 8,111; 7,913] (7,722 7,360!| 40..... 23'115| 19,793| 18,401) 17,159 15; mt 
11,938) 11, 118} 10,740} 10,380] _9,712|| 45..... 24,519 20,720 18: Pee tert 15,456 — 


14,877 13,590 13,008 
17,413] 15,622] 14,828 


Re 11,470|| 50.....| 25,730 15,762 
i $4 12783||100. ..-- 31,599 34'605 21,950 19; "348 16,618 
197600! 17.292] 16.289 


15. 372]. 13.760 
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5 CEFF 5 > “¢ ah ME - ' 
Some Famous Old People of 1924. 
as x SOME FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE OF 1924... Ro ee Se ae 
At what age is one to be classed as ‘“‘old’”? 1909-13, former U. S. Attorney General; the Duke : 
Wive centuries ago a man was called old at fifty.| of Somerset, the Earl of Harewood, father-in- 
In the nineteenth century few under sixty would law of Princess Mary of Great Britain; Charles P_ 
admit that they were old. With so many hale Scott, editor of the Manchester (England) Guard- 
and hearty men well on in years to-day, it seems ian; Ira Remsen, educator, chemist; Clara Morris, ; 
well to keep the limit set by the Psalmist of three- actress; Joseph L. C. Clarke, New York, journal- =” 
‘score years and ten im offering this list, i no means ist, playwright; George Saintsbury, English critic; 
__ exhaustive, of famous old people of 1924. The age Count Albert Apponyi, Hungarian statesman. 
- at the last birthday is given and the list is made up | 77—-Thomas A. Edison, inventor, the Earl of Rose- 
as of Oct. 1, 1924. 4 bery, former Premier of Great Britain; Prof 
106—Mrs. Sarah Bosworth Bradway of Eastford, Henry A, Beers, author, critic; Arthur Shelbourne 
 Ct., real daughter of the American Revolution. Hardy, author, diplomatist; the Marquis of a 
4102—John A. Stewart. banker, New York; Cornelius Aberdeen, English statesman; the Duke of Beau- 
Cole, former U. 8. Senator, California. : fort; the Earl of i ate) brewer, philanthropist; 
98—Major Gen. Sir Archibald E. H. Anson, served Annie Besant, theosophist; Field Marshal Paul von 
in Crimean War, British administrator. Hindenburg, former German General; Willard 
- 95—John R. Voorhis, President of the Board of Bartlett, jurist. - : 
Elections, New York. : 76—Louis C. Tiffany, artist; Nat. G. Herreshoff, 
_ 94——Rozra Meeker, Oregon pioneer. F yacht builder, inventor; Melville E. Stone, jour- 
 9{—Prof. William F. Warren, former President of nalist; Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist; James 
Boston University. Ford Rhodes, historian; Nathan Straus, mer- 
_ 90—Chauncey M. Depew, former U. 8. Senator, chant, philanthropist; Leslie M. Shaw, former 
"New York; James Brown Herreshoff, yacht Secretary of the Treasury; the Earl of Balfour 
builder, inventor; Charles William Eliot, Presi- (Arthur J.), British statesman, former Premier; 
-__ dent Emeritus of Harvard University. Rt. Rey. Dr. R. T. Davidson, Archbishop of 
 89—Sir Archibald Geikie, O. M., geologist; Mrs. Canterbury; Brooks Adams, lawyer, author; 
William H. Felton, of Georgia, first woman to be Rear Admiral W. W. Kimball, U. S. N. (retired); 
appointed United States Senator, George Ehret, Ellen Terry, actress; John W. Goff, jurist; F. A. 
Bridgman, artist; Robert W. De Forest, President 
G. Cannon, former Congressman from Metropolitan Museum of Art. ‘ ; 
Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli; Lyman | 75—Luther Burbank, plant wizard; Mrs. Frances 
es J. Gage, former Secretary of the Treasury; Mme. Hodgson Burnett, author; Rear Admiral Seaton 
-_ Juliette Adam, French author. ; Schroeder, U. S. N. (retired); Rear Admiral 
_ 87—Sir John M. Le Sage, managing editor, London Richard Wainwright, U.S. N. (retired); Dr. Tal- 
- Telegraph; Prof. Charles F. Chandler, chemist; cott Williams, journalist, educator; the Duke of 
_. Washington A. Roebling, engineer, built the Wellington; Prof. Edward S. Dana, scientist, 
_ Brooklyn Bridge; Dr. L. Clark Seelye, President educator; Charles B. Alexander, lawyer; Austen 
Emeritus of Smith College. G. Fox, lawyer; Lord Stamfordham, _ private 
6—Sir George Otto Trevelyan, biographer of secretary to King George V.; Field Marshal 
Macaulay and English publicist; Emile Loubet, August von Mackensen, German General; Grand 
; President of the French Republic, 1899-1906; Admiral Alfred von_Tirpitz, former head of the 
_ Henry A. du Pont, former U. S. Senator; Edward German Navy; Col: Robert W. Thompson, fi- 
BP, Weston, long distance walker; Gen. Valeriano nancier, President Américan Olympic Committee; 
a Meet. Spanish commander in Cuba in war of ae eke Ethelbert Talbot, Presiding Bishop, 
1 oa . BE. urch. ) 
85—John D. Rockefeller, founder of the Standard | 74—Cyrus H. K. Curtis, journalist; He . 
Oil Co.; William P. Clyde, steamship owner; Lodge, U. S. Senator, Massachusetts; Or rhomas 
_ Lieut. Gen, Nelson A. Miles, U.S. Army (retired); G. Masaryk, President of Czecho-Slovakia; 
ae oe, Senator Wm. A. Clark, copper magnate, Osear S. Straus, former Ambassador; Samuel 
8 


pt. Robert Dollar, shipping. Gompers, President American. F 
4 imeon HE. Baldwin, jurist, former Governor of Labor; David R. Francis, eect Seeder 
Connecticut; Cardinal Logue; George F. Baker, Henry White, former Ambassador; the Duke of 
banker, New York; Thomas Hardy, O. M., Eng- Grafton; Augustine Birrell, British statesman. 
lish novelist and poet; Sir John Scott Keltie, author; Lord Shaw, English jurist; Dr. David 
editor the Statesman’s Year Book; George Gray, Jayne Hill, former Ambassador. educator; Prof. 5 
statesman, former U.S. Judge; Henry Holt, New William M. Sloane, President_ American Academy ‘ 
York publisher; Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward of Arts and Letters; Henry W. Cannon, banker; 
_ H. Seymour, O. M.; Viscount Mersey, English Rose Coghlan, actress; Sir Thomas Lipton mer- 
' jurist; Carlotta, former Empress of Mexico; chant, yachtsman; Ellen Key, Swedish feminist 
y Gen. George W. Wingate, founder Public Schools author; Field Marshal Liman von Sanders. German 
* — Athletic League; Claud Monet, artist. General, commanded the Turkish Army; Dr 
-83—Oliver Wendell Holmes, U. S. Supreme Court William Lawrence, P. E., Bishop of Massachusetts: 
_ Justice; Georges Clemenceau, former Premier of Gustav Lindenthal, bridge builder; Daniel Chester 
France; the Earl of Dunraven, yachtsman; Field French, artist; Henry E. Huntington railway 
Marshal Lord Grenfell; Sir Edward George capitalist and bibliophile; Sir Basil Zaharoft. 
‘ Clarke, British lawyer. . - 73—Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Generalissimo of the 
°82—Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Presbyterian Allied armies in the World War; Felix Adler, lec- 
“minister; Giovanni Giolitti, former Premier, of turer, educator; Cardinal Mercier; Thomas F. 
Italy; Charles 8. Fairchild, former Secretary of Ryan, financier; Henry Arthur Jones. dramatist: 
the Treasury; Camille Flammarion, French Dr. Robert Abbe, surgeon; Lord Leverhulme, 
astronomer; Richard Vincent Jr., famous dahlia manufacturer; Count George Noble Plunkett, 
Brower; August Thyssen, German coal baron. Irish publicist; Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
81—Joseph McKenna, uU,S. Supreme Court Justice; author, editor; Richard Henry Dana. lawyer; 
Carroll 8. Page, ex-U. S. Senator, Vermont, Lord Leon Bourgeois, former Premier of France; Dr. 
Trevathin, former Lord Chief Justice of E land; David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of Leland 
Rey. Dr. Russell H. Conwell, President Temple Stanford Jr. University; Fred Warde, actor; 
University, Philadelphia, lecturer; Rear Admiral Viscount Younger, Chairman of the English Con- 
Yates Stirling, U. S.\N. (retired); Robert T. servative Party; Jean de Reszke, tenor. 
Lincoln, former Ambassador to Great Britain; | 72—Marshal J. J. C. Joffre, hero of the Marne; 
y ae Dr. J. . Remensnyder, Lutheran clergyman; Brander Matthews, author, critic, educator; 
Dr. F. L. | atton, former President of Princeton Edwin Markham, poet; H. H. Asquith, former 
- University; Dr. Kaufman ohler, rabbi; Anna Premier of Great Britain; Field Marshal the Earl 
Be Dickinson, reformer, lecturer. F of Ypres (Sir John French), commander B. EB. F.; 
_ 80—Queen Mother Alexandra of Great Britain; the Duke of Rutland; Alton B. Parker, jurist: 
‘George W. Cable, novelist; George Haven Put- Paul Bourget, French author; Lieut. Gen. the 
pam, New York publisher: Major Gen. A. W.| Earl of Dundonald, fought in Boer War; Rev. Dr 
reely, U. S. A. Signal Service (retired), Arctic] Henry van Dyke, author, diplomatist; ‘the Duke 
‘- oe a Anatole France, French author; Frank BE. of Montrose; M. Marcel, made famous by his 
Pattie: Ur Suge siacis: “obert bridges’ poct: | publicist: George Moore. author: Timothy Cole 
# : x = ,. 
' jaureate of England; T. P. O'Connor, , Irish ty rae kee Moore, agthigr:, SEMQUO CRB: 
sear ey ene Admiral C. M. Chester, U. 8. 71 Hudson Ma: 
79—Elihu Root, former Secretary of State; Rear 
Admiral William H, Brownson, U.S. N. (retired); 
2 aie Fae hag aye ae Duke of aN 
“Fy, ordon; e Mar of Lans- | 70—Thomas R. Marshall. former i 
_-- downe, ee ts Field Marshal Lord the U. S.; Julius Krutschnitt, Thircatedenmiper De 
eye anken Towse, dramatic critic;| Adolph Lorenz, surgeon; John Drew, actor; 
zoViiliam HL, Crane, actor. ; Viscount Milner, British’ statesman; Frank A: 
'8—Judge Elbert H. Gary! head of the U. 8. Steel Munsey, newspaper proprietor; E. W. Scripps, 
_” Corporation; Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio,! . newspaper proprietor. Pe eh ae 
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Area (square _miles)—Africa, 11,622,619; 
America, North, 8,589,257; America, South, 7 BT. 
015; Asia, 17,206,000; Australasia, 3,312,613; 
Burope, 3,872,561; Polar Regions, 5,081,935. Total 


Population (by continents)—A/rica, 142,000,- 
000 Nags America, North, 136 000,000 (15.8): 
America, South, 64,000,000 (8.4); Asia, 921,000,000 


earth, 57,255,000. 


According to Dr, A. Hrdlicka, curator, division of 
physical anthropology, U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., three m: human races are 
recognized to-day, which are: 1. the whites; 2. the 
yellow-browns; and 3. the blacks. 

Bach one of these shows a number of sub-races 
or types which are often called “‘races’’ also. The 
principal of these are: 


; AREA AND POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 
‘ CONTINENTAL AREAS AND POPULATION. 
; (Figures in parentheses show population per square mile.) 


000,000 (122.9). 
Aryan (white), 821,000,000; Mongolian or Turanian 
Malay and Polynesian (brown), 40,000,000; ‘American 


Indian, north and south (red, half breeds), 28,000,000. 
THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


he Earth's Area and Population; Floating Islands. 741 


(53.5); Australasia, 9,000,000 (2.7); Europe, 476,- 
Total earth, 770% 000,000 (30.53. 


Population (by race)—Indo Germanis 


or 
(yellow, brown), 643, Semitic 


. 5 white), 
75,000,000; Negro and Bantu (black) , ; 


139,000 


Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the\ Nordiecs. . 

Yellow-browns: The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen; 


the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the — 


African Negroes, 


AREA OF ISLANDS. 
Square | Square uare Square 
Miles. ISLANDS. Miles. ISLANDS. Miles | ISLANDS. ites. 
2,974,581)|Gotland....... 1,150|]/Man.......... 227||Porto Rico. 3,435 
922||Gov’nor’s, N.Y 2||Manhattan.... 21.9||Reunion 97 
236,000|/Greenland. . .. . 827,300||Martha’s Vine- Sakhalin...... 29,100 
4,404||Great Britain. . d 120|}/Samoana..... 1,307 
1,935]||Guadeloupe a. . 385] |Sardinia 9,299 
166};|Guam......... 720||Seilly a. ~ 30 
480||Seychelles a 156 
20,000]|Shetland a 551. 
36,906) |Sicily . 9,935 
30,168] |Singapore ‘217 
66||Solomon a. 3,800 
42,734||St. Helena..... 4 
New Britain... 10,000||Spitzbergen a. . 25,000 
New Guinea...] 330,000||Skye.......... 53 
New Hebrides a 5,100||Southampton. .} 17,800 
New Ireland... 4,60G]|South Georgia... 1,001 
7||New Zealand a.| 103,568}|Sumatra...... 163,138 
North Devon. . 24,000||Tahiti a....... mG 
0G);North Somerset} 12,000)/Tasmania..... 26,215 
Nova Zembla a. 0,01 Terra del Fuego} 18,500 
Orkney a...... 375||Teneriffe. ..... “785, 
Pemba. .s\os +s. 380||Tonga a....... 385 
0,814||Penang....... 108||Trinidad...... 1,750 | 
6,300||Madagascar...| 228,600||Philippinesa...{ 115,026])Vancouver..... 16,400 — 
7,435||Madeira a... .. 315}|Pines......... 1,186]| Virgin, U. 8. a.. "132. 
13,911||Madura....... 2,00C||Prince Edward. 2,184||Windwarda...|  _— 516 © 
Galapogos a. . - 2,868 Maltaad....... 118'! Prince of Wales 15,000! |Zanzibar...... ” 640 


a Area of entire group. Japan does not include Formosa (13,911 square miles); New Zealand does 


not include islands annexed since 1900. 


LAND AND WATER AREAS. ' 


The superficial area of the earth is 196,940,000 
square miles—139,685,000 square miles of water 
and 57,255,000 square miles of land. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
miles, and Indian, 29,430,000 square miles. 

There ar@ about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square 
miles of islands in the seas. 

The equatorial circumference of the earth is 


i ee miles; the meridianal circumference, 24,857 
1 


es. 
The length of one degree of longitude along the 


2 miles.. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 
tude are termed meridians. x 

According to Keith Johnston, a degree of latitude 
measures 68.7 miles at the equator and increases 
to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 

The weight of the earth has been estimated at 
six sextillion (6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) tons, 
not including the atmosphere, whose weight has 
been estimated at more than five quadrillion (5,178,- 
000,000,000,000) tons. 


y 
The diameter of the earth at the equator is 7,925.83 
miles, and through the poles 7,899.4 mil fe 
The average elevation of the land 
is 2,300 feet. 


ens 
The average depth of the ocean below sea level 


is 12,600 feet. ; : 
The deepest place in the ocean yet found is 145 
miles southeastof Tokio, Japan—3z2, feet. +4 


The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in the ye 


Himalayas, 29,141 feet. 
This gives a range of 2 
11% miles between the bottom of the oceans and 
the top of the land. af 
The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is near 
Porto Rico, 31,366 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; 
in the Arctic, 13,200; in the Malay; 21,342; in the 
Caribbean, 20,568; in the Mediterranean, 12,276; 
in the Bering, 13,422. 
The latest estimates 
the fertile regions at 29,000,000 square miles; steppes 
at 14,000,000 square miles; deserts at 4,861,000 
square miles. Ya 
Areas in square miles of seas: Okhotsk, 580,000; 
Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andaman . 
North, 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic, 
Hudson Bay, 472,000. 


, 300,000; 
160,000; 


FLOATING 

Within our own times, says the National Geo- 
graphic Society, a floating island 100 feet square, 
upon which trees 30 feet high were growing drifted 
1,000 miles out into the Atlantic, probably from the 
coast of the United States. In “doeke 1892, this 
‘island, the trees of which made it visible for seven 
miles, was seen 250 miles southeast from Nantucket. 
had drifted farther north and 


and then cranberries 


_ piteher plants push their way out on the shelf until | 


thick. Then spruces 
together with their 


yor 


and larches 
roots. 


~ 


ISLANDS. ? 

When the water rises the floating mass rises 
also, but the shore cannot, and when the wrench is 
great enough the mat breaks off and floats. They 
are often met with in tropical waters, particularly 
in the Amazon, among the Moluccas, and in the 
Philippines. 


On the Mississippi and its tributaries these islands 


are called ‘rafts.’ One began forming in the 
Atchafalaya, a lower arm of the river, in 1778. By 
1816 it had become 10 miles long, more than 600 
feet. in width, 8 feet deep, and solid enough to 
support trees 60 feet in height. Finally Louisiana 
removed the obstruction at great expense, the work 


occu) g four years. 
The United States Government has since that 


time removed a raft which blocked the channel of 


the Red River for 45 miles. 


es. fe 
above sea level 


61,777 feet_or more than 


of the earth’s area place | 


y 
ol, 
4 


ot 


~ United States, 


yan 


r 


000); West Indies, 12,500 (150,000). 
total, 12,210,000 (68,000,000) . 
Ss Am 


¥ a, 10,001 
- Lithuania, 20,000 


~ (4,700,000); 
£3 ‘ium, : 


» 8.877 


sia— 
{150,000 (27,000,000); Asia ‘Min 
_ Persia, none (200,000); Afghanistan, 


ri 
4A 


7 . 
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‘ Water “Power of 


is 


SUMMARY OF 
PON = 

| North America—Mexico, 400,000 (6,000,000); 
9,243,000 (35,000,000); Alaska. 
40,000 (1,000,000); Newfoundland, 60,000 (400,000); 
‘Canada, 2,418,000 (20,000,000); Costa Rica, 15,000 
(1,000,000); Guatemala, 4,000 (1,500,000); Hon- 
-duras, 3,000 (1,000,000); Nicaragua, 400 (800,000); 
Salvador, 2,700. (200,000); Panama, 13,300 (500,- 
Approximate 


erica— Argentina, 25,000 (5,000,000); 
12,000 (2,500,000); Brazil, 250,000 (25,- 
British Guiana, none (2,500,000); Dutch 
(800,000); French Guiana, none 
60,000 (2,500,000); Colombia, 

Ecuador, 2,500 ,000, : 
6,500 (4,500,000); 
2,500 (3,- 


VS eg 
Bolivia, 
000,000); 

_ none 
Chili, 


00 (4,500, 
185,000 
, 80,000 (200,- 
the Caucasus, 
Hungary, 30,000 (150,000); 
50,000 (420,000); Jugo-Slavia, 
> Austria, 205,000 (3,000,000); 
(1,100,000); Bulgaria, 8,000 (1,- 
6,000 (250,000); Turkey, none 
(500,000); Italy, 1,150,000 
1,070,000 (1,400,000); 
000 Oe: France, 1,400,000 


Germany, 1,000 
10,000 (585,000); 
(2,000); 


900); a 
ese Republic, 1,650 (20,000,000); India, 

or, 500 (500,000); 
2.000 (500,000); 


ees a here t ae 
the World; Coal Produc 
WATER POWER OF THE WORLD. (ee a 


) (Data gathered by the U. 


\ The following estimates are presented in terms of horse power and should be reduced one-fourth for 
expression in kilowatts: ; . 

; POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER IN 1920. 

(Potential horse power figures are 


ae ee 
Dian. 


S. Geological Survey.) 


in parentheses.) 

none (8,000,000); French Indo-China, none 
: Siam and Malay States, 4 4,000. 

: Ghosen, 2,620 (500,000); Japan, 1,000,000 

ee Approximate total, 1,160,000 (71,- 

0, ) 


Africa—Tangier, none (50,000); Morocco, none : 
(250,000); Algeria, 130 (200,000); Tunis, none 
(30,000); Gold Coast and British mandate in Togo, 
none (1,450,000); Liberia, none (4,000,000); Sierra. 
Leone, none (1,700,000); Senegal, none (250,000); 
Union of South Africa, 5,000 (1,600,000); Angola, 
4,000 (4,000,000); Southwest Africa, (Union of South 
Africa. mandate), none (150,000); Belgian Congo 
and Belgian mandate, 250 (90,000,000); French 
Congo, none (35,000,000); French mandate in 
Cameroon, none (13,000,000); Nigeria and_ British 
mandate in Cameroon, none (9,000,000); Rhodesia, 
none (2,500,000); Tanganyika (British mandate), 
300 (2,700,000); British Central Africa, none (1,- 
200,000); British East Africa, 900 (4,700,000); 
Portuguese East Africa, none (3,700,000); Bechuana-_ 
land, none (20,000); Abyssinia, nome (4,000,000) ; 
Egypt, none (600,000); Ivory Coast, Dahomey and 
French mandate in Togo, none (2,850,000); French 
Guinea, none (2,000,000); French Sudan, none 
(1,000,000); Madagascar, 100 (5,000,000). Approxi- 
mate total, 11,000 (190,000,000). 

Oceania—Australia, none (620,000); New Zea- ~ P 
land, 45,000 (3,800,000); Philippine Islands, none 
(1,500,000); Sumatra, 11,600 (2,000,000); Java, 
56,500 (500,000); Borneo, none (2,500,000); New, 
Guinea, none (5,000,000); Tasmania, 34,500 (400,- 
000); Celebes, none (1,000,000). Approximate 
total, 147,000 (17,000,000). 

Recapitulatien—North America, 12,210,000 (68,- 
000,000); South America, 424,000 (54,000,000); 

877,000 (45,000,000); Asia, 1,160,000 - ‘ 
io ase B Africa, 11,000 (190,000,000); Oceania, 3 

47,000 (17,000,000). Grand total, 23,000,000 

(445,000,000). 


Siberia, 
(4,000,000) 
000); 


‘The average rate of increase in the twenty-year 
period preceding August, 1914, was 38,000,000 
tons a year. 

In part, the present low production is due to the 
economic disorganization wrought by the war, 
‘spartloularly in Germany, France and Hngland. 


Production Prod. by 


The approximate yearly production, in long 
tons, of the chief mining countries, based on latest 
4923 data, \is: United States, $6,585,000 anthracite 
and 494,773,000 bituminous; Great Britain, 282,- 
970,535; Germany, 118,248,735 lignite and 62,224,- 
585 coal; France, 861,485 lignite and 37,682,235 
coal; Pdland, 36,097,997; Russia in Europe and 
Asia, 11,767,393; Japan, 27,800,000; British India, 
19,019,000; China (1922), 21,300,000; Union of 
South Africa, 10,809,501; Australia, 12,300,000; 
Canada, 3,246,378 lignite and 11,254,007 coal. 


UNMINED COAL RESERVES. 


_ The unmined coal in the opabnroducne countries: 
is estimated at more than 7,685,000,000,000 tons, 
mostly softer than anthracite, which latter is found 
in but few regions outside of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Bituminous and lignite form the vast. bulk of the 
world’s unmined reserves, which, by continents, 
expressed in tons, are as follows: 

‘North America—United States and “Alaska, 
3,500,000,000,000 (of which 16,000,000,000 is an- 
thracite); Canada, 1,361,000,000,000 (of which 
2,000,000,000 is anthracite); Mexico and Central 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL. 
4 (Data gathered by! thé United States Geological Survey.) 


In part it is due to more efficient use of fuel, stimu- 
lated by the high prices of recent years. 
A factor of still greater influence is the extraor- 
dinary increase in the supply of petroleum. 4 
The world’s production of crude oil in 1923 ex- 
ceeded that of 1913 by 625,000,000 barrels, equiva- 
lent to approximately 170,000,000 tons of coal. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL, 1910-1923. 
Production |Prod. by 


Production ;Prod. by 


YEAR. in Part United YEAR. in Part United YEAR. in Part United 
| Estimated. {| States. Estimated. | States, Estimated. | States. 
MR pi isa See ae tlie peter ient we TS 

aN Metric tons. |Per Cent. Metric tons. |Per Cent. Metric tons. |Per Cent. j 
‘i! 1910. .. +++ {1,160,000,00 9. 1,193,000,00' 40.5 -|1,319,000,000} 45.3 ‘ 
1911... ...|1,189,000,000 37.9 .11,291,000,000) 41.5 .|1,134,000,0' 40.4 
_ 1912....../1,249,000,00! 38.8 1,356,000,000] 43.6 1,223,000,000| 35.2 7 
1913... ...]1,342,000,000| 38.6 1,333,000,000| 46.3 ,337,000,000] 43.5 ; 
1914... ...11,207,000,000| 38.7 1,173,000,000l . 42.8 5 


America, 10,000,000,000; total for North Ams 
4,871,000,000,000. ‘ ae 
South America — Colombia, _30,000,000,000; 
Brazil, Chili, Peru and Venezuela, 100,000,000,000; 
total for South America—130,000,000,000. 
Europe—British Isles, 166,000,000,000; Germany, 
148,200,000,000; Poland, 68,800,000,000; Ukrainia, 
55,600, ,000; Czecho-Slovakia, 24,500,000,000; 
So ese eastern S785 ong Gon: pale 
orway an pitzbergen, 8,750,000,000; ain 
5,500,000,000; Holland, 5,000,000,000; R 
pare Fein, eget puede as Hungary, 
: ,000,000; other and or Europe—522,- 
200,000,000 


Fe ee eee ee Oe oi 
, B); ria, ’ F : , 
India, 87,000,000,000; Indo-China, 22,000,000,000; 
Japan, 9,000,000,000; other and total for Asia, 


"A serglesta 300 000,000,000 (of hi 
ustralasia—200,000,000, of which 183,- 
000,000,000 is in the Commonwealth of Australia). 

Union of South Africa—62,000,000,000. 

Coal unmined in Pennsylvania is estimated at 
16,000,000,000 tons anthracite and 108,474,000,000 — 
tons bituminous; in West Virginia, 150,363,600,000 
tons, bituminous. . 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT OF CHIEF COUNTRIES. 


"World's Output of Minerals, Rubber, Petroleum. 


» {_ United United | United United 
. YEAR. |Kingdom.} States. |Germany.} France. YEAR, |Kingdom.| States.’ |Germany.| France. 
id IRon.|Long tons.|Long tons.|Met. tons.|M STEEL. |Long tons.|Long tons.|Met. tons.|Met. tons. 
1900 8,960, el 13,789,000} 8,521,000!2, cr 000 1900..... 4 901,000/10,188,000] 6,646,000)1,565,000 — 
9,608,000 22992000 10,988,000 3,077,000 05 -| 5,812,000/20, 024, 000 10, 067,000}2,240,000 - 


0,012;000|27,304,000}14,793,000| 4,032,000 “| 6/374;000|26;095,000|13:699,000]3,390,000 — 
9,526,000|23,650, a = 534,000] 4,426,000 .| 6,462,000]23,676,000/15,019,000/3, '681,000 RY 
3,000}4,939,000}|1912.... . 6.796,000(31,251,000)17,302,000/4, 428,000 


8,751,000 29° 2 17, 75 
0,260,000/30,966, 000 16,765,000 5,124,0 000}}/1913..... 7,668,000 31,301,000 18, 959,000 4) 620, 000 
8,924,000/23,332,000} 14,392,000] ........ 1914), oo. 7,885,000|23,513,000 14,973.01 <f2ideap eae ‘ 
8,794,000 29°916,000 11,790,0 it] Ae or TSIDS ce. < ,550,000}32,151,000)13,258,000}........ 
POG. on 9,048,000/39,435,000)13,285,000]1,447,000])1916..... 9,196,000|42,774,000]16,183,000/1,952, 
P9472 9,420,000/38,621,000/13, 142,000] 1,684,000}/1917..... ,804,000}45,061,000/16,5 10} 2, 
POLS. Ss 9,066,000/39,055,000) 11,590,000/1,297,000/|1918..... 9,591,000|44,462,000|14,874,000]1,912,000 
PROMI © «355 7,398,000|31,015,364| 5,654,000/2,376,000}|1919..... 7,894,000|34,671,232] 6,732,000)2,148, 
74920. 2s. 3 .007,000)36,925,987} 5,550,000/3,380,000)/1920.... . 9,056,000/42, 132,934 7, 710,000}3,002, 
Lil d ene 2,611,000/16,688,126] 5,750,000/3,2 O28 .4... 3,624,000]19,783,797 7,750,000 2,01 
$992. 3. 4'899'500|27.219,904| 8,400,000]5,128,608]|1922..... 5,831,900|35,602,926| 9,144,000|4,471,275. 
1OISA Oe 7'438°500140,361.146! 4,000,00015,431.787||1923.....] $,488,900(44,943,696| 5,000,000'5,109,517 
IRON ORE RESOURCES OF THE WORLD (UNMINED). u 
COUNTRIES. Iron Ore. COUNTRIES. Iron Ore. , COUNTRIES. Tron Ore. - 
Metric tons. Metric tons. Metric tons. 
Europe: Germany. . .|1,374,000,000 ae nued. Other European Z + 
Wranee (incl. Al} i i] Spain... 2.32 .-> 610,000,000 . countries... . 77,000,000 
eria) 4,369,000,000 Sloane: seveee- je) 367,000,000} America: 65... -1e a0 9,855,000,000 
Britain 2,254,000,000 Austria-Hungary..| 284,000,000}|Africa........ wees] 225,000,000 
Sweden. 1,548,000,000 Luxemburg...... 270,000,000]|Asia.........-.. +«-| 260,000,000 — 
Russia... .......- 1,032,000,000 Greece! 6. ko- = 100,000,000! Australia... 1.1... 136,000,000 Fai} 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF OTHER MINERALS. % ne ‘ 
Lead (1923) 1,135,000 metric tons. Petroleum (1923) 1,010,995,000 barrels. 
Quicksilver (1923)' 91,031 flasks Bauxite (1922) 578,533 metric tons (exclusive ts 
ee (1923) 117,180 mettle tone. Germany, Hungary and Ireland). 
ome Ore metric 
Antimony (917 78: 4 met ris fon: yotasnesse (1922) 581,993 metric tons (exclusive of 
al ine cla Phosphate Rock (1921) 5,332,148 metric tons (ex- 
Tin (1922) 130,652 metric tons. clusive of Russia and New Caledonia). : 


Zine (1928) 955, in ncain toad, Pit, iron (1922) 50,000,000 metric tons (approxi- 


Tungsten (1921) 4,261 metric tons—ore in con- mate). 


centrates of 60% W WO3. Steel (1922) 63,098,000 metric tons. : 
WORLD OUTPUT OF RUBBER. . Foci 
Plant; Planta- ry 
YEAR. ions Brazil. | Other. Total. YEAR. tion. Brazil. | Other. Total. 

é Long tons |Long tons|Long tons) Long tons Long tons Ta tons| Long tons) L tons 
co) Aa 215,070 39.370 13,258 | 265,698 27 i, 233 | 19,837 2,890 208,900 
1918...... 255,950 | 30,700 9.929 | 296,579 354,980 21,755 37205 | 379,920 
0 See 285,225 | 34,285 7.350 | 326,860 | 384,771 | 22,580 5,420 412, T71 
T9207... 304,816 '! 30,790 8,125 } 343,751 


hree-quarters of the acreage of the rubber The plantation rubber mostly is grown in Asia — 
plaawetions throughout the world are owned by | and the islands below that Continent, including 
British capital. American-owned plantations — are | some in the Philippines. South American pone 
chiefly in Sumatra. is gathered from trees, for the great part, in the 
The world production in 1900 was 54,000 to virgin forests along the Amazon and other big rivers. 
in 1910 it had risen to over 70,000 tons, and in 1915 Wild rubber comes also from the Congo regions in 


it approximated 159,000 tons. tropical Africa. 4 
PADS ric SDS TA TE 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. ( 
(The figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels.) Be 


Rous {United Can-| R land d Ger- In- ast Mex- Ar- 

4 us- an an ‘eY- D- E x: Tt 

YEAR.|mania |State: I ada. sia. Gali-| For- |many. dia. In- ‘u. co. | gen- 
States. |Italy. ( ) Per’ i 


1900. .| 1,629] 63,621 
‘| 15678 


1901. ‘ 69,389 

1902. ,060| 88,767 19} 531|80,540) 4,142 

1903. .| 2,763)100,461 18| 487|75,591) 5,235 

1904 3,599 |117,081 26] 553/78,537| 5, 

1905 4,421 134,717 634|54 9 5,766 
9 6,378 |126,494 54) 569 pan 5,468 


90 Peglen'i87|12;612 
2 1527 
paper as 421(/65,970|14,933 


at 42 
1910.) 9°724|209557| 51! 316/70,337|12,673 
‘ 20, 75] 291166,184|10,519 
1911. -]11,108|220,449 291/66,184)10,919 


32) ie 3371671 5,000] 1,695| 358 B:220]00 15, Rea 

- », 5033 Goi mae 426; Czec oslovel 2, * 

58: since Sean aes Seat me Boe has grauueel iased oe) 1, si Gs Sarawak, oe 887; iatgnemuela, 5, "B00: 
f eria, 9; y 

1,968,681,000) aT a, Srl since pa wee Tinlad, 3 podiscuon: ‘ish7- ona, "totals 11,377,- 


"ther atodtetion RTs 1923—Persis. 25,000; France | 829,000 barrels of 42 gallons each, 


f 
p = ’ 
vais ond bt, * ; 


4A “Sk Crops; Silk in Transit; 


1923-1924. 


Pounds. 
11,519,000 
10,803,000 

562,000 


154,000 


COUNTRY. 


Pounds. 

8,841,000 

8,234,000 
437,000 


170,000 


BULOPe.. se esveerecceseres 
 Ttaly ... ccccvctveesssess 
 FYAMCe... cs reeeeeeeerrr: 62, 
AUSETIA. . esse e ee ee reese 
Spain... .sessccsecesees 


RAW SILK PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD, 
(Includes tussah silk; figures, compiled by The Silk Association of America, 


. 1922-1923. 


Se Ne 


y ; big 2 a0 Ms res 
Agriculture Society. 


World 


cover seasons.) © | 
1919-1920. } 1918-1919. 


Pounds. 
6,978,000 
5,942,000 ~ 

540,000 

eS heeieee 331,000 

177,000 154,000 165,000 


1920-1921. 


Pounds. 
8,058,000 
7. 000 


1921-1922. 
Pounds. 


132,000 


1,764,000 | _ 1,543,000 


; i rted| 53,015,000 | 57,439,000 
Cee iat ‘ets 3,697,000 | 8,628,000 


ween ina, Shanghai 

“a , Shanghai. .....+ 3 
China, Camton......+++-- 6,018,000 7,0 
Japan, Yokohama,......- 38,100,000 
PNGB: 2. eae eve nccs es’ 200,000 


67,823,000 


66,298,000 
,000 


990,000 2,034 


1,654,000 | 2,293,000 | 2,293,000 


35,138,500 | 51,860,000 | 45,475,000 : 
6.518.500 | 10,225,000 | 9,209,000 
4'310,000 


3,704,000 
24,300,000 32,308,000. 
1,000 110,000 320,000 254,000 


44,850,500 | 59,080,000 | 54,746,000 “3 
1,650,000 1,960,000 1,561,000 


1,213,000 
53,941,000 


62,782,000 
1,856,000 


Grand total 67,288,000 


: The production of raw silk in China and India is 
unknown. The Japan crop is~approximately 58,- 
179,000 pounds. In the absence of statistics from 


69,857,000 __ 


Austria and the Levant, 1915 production is used as 
an estimate. C 
Japan's silk mostly comes to the United States. 


64,638,000 | 46,500,500 | 61,040,000 | 56,307,000 


Shanghai figures exclude tussah. 


. el 

. ‘A new train speed record was established in 1924 

‘between Seattle, Wash., and New York by the 

Great Northern, Burlington, and Pennsylvania. 

A train of silk left Seattle on August 14 and 

 govered the distance from Seattle to Jersey City 
in 73 hours, 25 minutes—3,123 miles. 

The time from Seattle to St. Paul, 1,784 miles, 

was 38 hours, 50 minutes, which broke all previous 

records. » 


The Great Northern Fast Mail train, which 
operates daily from St. Paul to Seattle and is the 
fastest train to the North Pacific Coast, covers 
this distance in 47 hours, 30 minutes. 2 
4 The course is 8,300 miles. Swiftest steamships, 
(special trains for which speed limits are waived, 
‘gseaplanes and airplanes participate. But there is 
no cheering crowd in the stands, because every mile 
Pa tagerd race is panresies with the closest secrecy. 
kes are ions. 

a Why sulk is rushed from Yokohama to New York 
- at breakneck speed, outdistancing the best passen- 
ger service, and the thrilling details of this contest 
against time over the world’s longest race course are 
told in the following bulletin issued by the National 
Geographic Society from its headquarters at Washing- 


ton, D. C.: 
~~ “'pxcepting gold and silver bullion, silk probably is 
the most precious commodity, weight for weight, 


™ 


: i 
The purpose of the World Agriculture Society is: 
(1) To gather and disseminate facts concerning 
ural life, the conservation of the earth's natural 
- __ regources and the production, distribution and use 
of soll-grown commodities in ‘order that these facts 
_ obtained from non-political and expert sources May 
facilitate the epplication of principles which should 
ae local and international policies in order that 
dividuals and localities may perform a right part 
and receive a just share in the world’s food supply. 
(2) To bring about a closer interaction between 
ity and country dwellers in the exchange of their 


 « 
y 


respective products, both material and spiritual. 
‘ a To elicit a greatef appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of country life for developing the highest 


types of individual and social character. 
4) To promote the collaboration of all agencies— 
governmental and voluntary—concerned in rural 
- welfare as a world interest. 
(5) To conduct a campaign of popular education 
toward the universal realization of these purposes 
through the publication of its quarterly magazine, 
World Agriculture, the international exchange of 
teachers and students of rural subjects, and other 
appropriate means. | 
esident, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield (President 
Michigan Agricultural College, E. Lansing, Mich.); 
Executive Secretary, Laurence H. Parker, Amherst; 
Treasurer, Harry W. Kidder (Treasurer Amherst 
College); Clerk of the Corporation, Arthur H. Dakin, 
Amherst; Field Secretary, Lincoln W. Barnes, Am- 
herst; Auditor, Winthrop 8.° Welles, Ambherst; 
Executive Committee, Ray Stannard Baker, Lincoln 
W. Barnes, Charles R. Green, Robert J. McFall, 
Laurence H. Parker, Winthrop S. Welles. 
Advisory Council: Belgium, M. Paul De Vuyst, 
Director General Belgium Department of Agri- 


~New York in 


WORLD AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 
| (Headquarters, Amherst, Mass.) 


RUSHING SILK BY SHIP AND TRAIN 8,300 MILES... - 


carried on a large scale by commerce. A single 
special train will bring five million dollars’ worth 
of silk. Just as it eosts dearly to ship money, high 
charges are put on silk shipments. The saving of 
two days’ sailing time, between Yokohama and 
Seattle is said to make a difference of fifty cents a : 
bale at New York. £ 
“The world’s record on the Yokohama-New York ) 
silk course was set up a few months ago when the 
Orient was brought within 13 days, 3 hours and 8 ¢ 
minutes of Manhattan. Laden with $5,500,000 3 
worth of raw silk, the President, Jackson made . © 
Seattle on the ninth day._A United States mail : 
seaplane met the liner at Victoria and winged its 
way to Seattle, 100 miles away. It Hace port 
documents and forwarded cargo papers to New York 
before the President Sr docked. 
“Special port forees moved the rich consignment 
in three hours to a special silk train waiting with ; 
steam up. The swift Oriental Limited passenger é 
trains take 70 hours to reach Chicago; the ‘reefer,’ 
as the silk special is known to railroaders, makes it . 
in 65 hours. Twelve cars were required for the Presi- ‘ 
dent Jackson cargo. F : 
“The previous speed gsecord for silk shipments ‘ 
was made when the esident Grant landed a 
$10,000,000 consignment at Seattle. The ‘reefer’ 
brought this product of billions of caterpillars into 
3 days, 4 hours and 55 minutes out of 


= 


YoKohama.”’ 


culture; British Isles, J. Nugent Harris, 42 Daleb 
Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W. ‘Te 
Mrs. May_ Elliott Hobbs, Kelmscott Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire; Canada, Col. H. M. Tory, President 
University of Alberta; Lieut.-Col, F. C. St. B. 
Harrison, Principal, Macdonald College, St. Anne 
de Bellevue, Quebec; China, Dr. Wen Pin Wei, 
Chinese Legation, London, Fngland; France, M. 
Henri Girard, Member du Conseil Superieur de 
l'Agriculture, Plailly, Oise; Drm George Wery, 
ey tl ee ae naronaialats, Paris; 
n e8, . H. P. Doug! per Montclair, 
Nici a grou Sou 
ranches of Wor! culture iety: Amherst, 
Mass., Guy A. Thelin, Secretary; Berea, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harlin Franklin; Connecticut 
Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn., Samuel Kos 
tolefsky, Secretary; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., Prof. W. K. Blodgett, Secretary; North Carolina 
State Cols ricultural Club, A. H  Veasey, 
President, leigh, N. C.; Tuskegee, Ala., 8. B. 
Simmons, Secretary; Wellesley College, Margaret 
W. Conant, Secretary; Ontario Agricultural Coll . 
M. Leslie Hancock, Secretary; University of Cali- 
fornia, Alex. Matthew, Secretary, Berkeley, Cal.; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, J. S. Donald, President, 
Madison, Wis.; Mount-.Hermon, ass., nO, 
eerie President; Davis, Cal., Enrique Aranda, 
Institut National d’Agronomie, members: MM. 
Angot Gerard, Samsoen, Tran Van Trin, 16 Rue 
Ciaude Bernard, Paris, France; Hokkaldo Imperial 
University, Prof. K. Morimoto, Organizer, Sapporo, 
Japan; Philippines University, Prof. Jose J. Mirasol, 


Los Banos, P. I. 
forty affiliated organizations through- 


ee 


ee ee 


—— 


There are 
out the world. 


“e 
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Farms; Grain Crops; Harvest Seasons. 
FARM LANDS OF THE WORLD 


~ World’s 


Total Total 
Year. | Produc- | Arable CouUNTRY. Year. | Produc- {| Arable 
‘ ~|tive Area.| Land. : tive Area.| Land 


Thousands|Thousands 
of Acres. | of Acres. — 
45 2,311 


by Seen CE 
Thousands) Thousands \ 
of Acres. | of Acres. 
Netherlands. . ca 


: NORTH AMERICA. 7 
United States......] 1909 878,789 | 311,293 || Norway.... »-| 1907 22,942 1,830 
SS Te rae ee Peta ee 348,552 1917 23,476 s712 
; Canada... ..ceseess 48,319 ||Poland..... Seis 1921 79,627 42,034 
, 17,281 s777 
24,645 14,829 
61,479 31,448 
Russia (European, 
63 Provinces)....| 1911 698,902 | 245,755 
Pe a 6,246 2,534 
SF Berry. 1908-11 112,665 41,264 
eS ee 65,196 9,144. 
1918 71,024 9,578 © 
SNe eis 1905 7.635" le cee 
1919 7,914 | — 2,573 


26,272 ASIA. 
4182 ||British India (British ; 
3'339 || Provinces)....... 1910-11 | 465,706 | 264,858 
3 2'990 1918-19 | 475,577 | ° 267,716 
$'574 ||China (estimated) ..| 1923 |.-.- 2... 122/918 
$'165 ||Frencb Indo-China..| 1918 74,050 | 12,039 
1481 ||Japan.....---.-++- 1911 74,180 | , 17,639 
- o YIS~  Ieecesic vice ’ 
6,949 1919 74,014 | 17579 
'628 || Chosen......7..- 1918-19 | —B0,754 11.832 
BOE \\Javerce. c....cic.} 1913 20,0084 yale tas 
63.066 ||Russia, Asiatic, (28 " 
8 53,742 Gov’ts and Prov.).| 1911 715,838 33,860 — 
coe : 2/333 |\Algeria...... are os 1910 50,846 | 11,434 
= reat bree ***""1 3920 «=| 47608 | 15,352 [/Egypt......--.-+-+ 1911-12 |" "5,486 | 51457, © 
1919-20 5,507 8.477 
1918 . 18,135 5039 
Pike bie We 18 22/239 € 919 
1909-10 3)569 2 385 
18 10,086 $.624 
La Ss sk 1 og |" 4. 576 Nitsa oe t 1910-11 119,942 14,987 
<cteichaamarempa td Me 273 ||New Zealand......- 1910-11 | 57,310 6,955 
2,210 1919-20 | 53,971 | 17,855 


Netherlands.....-.- 


oA Productive area includes arable land; natural ga? i includes er pa 1 fone 
pastures. .| and other er crops, food crops, rial | 5, 
meadows and » Tumetics and orchards; crops for seeding purposes, pare fallow, fertilizer — 


woods and forests, and marsh, heath and unculti-| crops and fields under natural grass, and other and 
vated productive land. . ‘ 


unspecified classification. 


x 


J ee sree ee 
GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. NN 
(Data by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, U. 5. Dept. of Agriculture.) : ae 
s YEAR. Corn. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye; Sag 
Bushels. shels. Bushels. hels.. 
2,633,405,000 3,470,581,000 1,168,630,000 1,579,937,000 
. 4 2,900,167, , 966,683,000 1,222,624,000 1,431,740,000 — 
s 3,117,721,000 3,812,029,000 1,365,344,000 1,638,557,000 
3,272,810,000 3,621,951,000 1,356,104,C00 |, 1,665, 88,000 
a 3,144,436,00 3,852,755,000 1,313,769,000 1,750,938,000 
) 3,309,345,000 3,752,142,000 1,313,903,000 1,507,134,000 — 
“ — aa 3,493,206, 3,713,918,000 1,456,706,000 1,440,852,000 
C 3,189,191,000 3,775,336,000 1,438,416,000 1,553,063,000 
y 3,171,263,000 3,783,767,000 1,434,561,000 1,605,055,000 
3,62. 4,546,147,000 1,648,697,000 1,762,744,000 , 
3,575,891,000 4,257,893,000 1/518,917,000 1,680,193,000 
y 3,570, 000 3,978,991,000 1,541,983,000 1,582,591,000 
/ 3,857,488,000 » 4,756,725,000 1,619,575,000 1,900,437,000 
: 4,087,654,000 4,798,558,000 1,778,842,000 1,892,513,000 
3,625,388,000 4,148,447,000 1,557,233,000 | 1,624,341,000 
5 4,166,259,000 4,581,429,000 1,585,154,000 1,590,294,000 
on 3,288,291,000 4,023,526,000 1,514,614,000 1,494,975,000 
3,133,838,000 3,882,136,000 1,434,642,000 1,228,503,0 
es 3,147,677,000 3,777,336,000 1,488,567,000 1,170,187,000 
ie 2;997,051,000 3,283,092,01 1,136,303,000 1,057,894,0 ; 
‘ 3,033,438,000 3,836,484,000 1,244,526,000 970,356,000 . 
OH 3,258,089,000 3,323,268,000 1,224,261,000 1,211,062,000 
= 3,348,099,000 3,709,954,000 1,327,674,000 1,344,469,000 
oa 3,691,761,000 4,142,849,000 1,460,721,000 1,431,748,000 _ 
a ’ WHEAT HARVEST SEASONS OF THE WORLD. 
f January—Australia, New Zealand and Chili. r as Bey at New York, New England and - 
ie February and Mapes Tes’ ines Tippee Beyer August—Bel ium, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Ane —Lover, Beypt, Siig Cype Ferss SS "Poland, “Lower Canada, Columbia, Manitova 
. ’ p § orth any nu akota. 
vs May—Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco, | september and October—Scotland, Sweden, Norway, 
>. ; © Texas and Florida. and North of Russia. Beet 
June—Turkey, ae Ttaly, Spat Perineal Lead November —Peru, South, Africa. Rees Argentina. 
ornia, ~ isiana, issi mber—Burmah and Arge. ; ‘ 
Ee Ceor : inka, | °° CORN HARVEST TIME,  ~ A 


, Georgia, Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Alabama, oes Arkansas, Utah, ene st fs larch New South, Wales. | ; Z 
ouman: ulgaria, Austria-Hungary | March and April—Argentina. ae 
of Since aus Switzerland, France, ‘South of | September and October—All European SO ed 
Sungland, Oregon, Nebraska, Min -“Wiscon- | October-—The crop of the United States is harvest 
sin, Colorado. Washin: 1, Lowa, Tlinois, Indiana. principally, in this month. 
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Cite Wool, Suede cuit Tobacco Crops e World. 


WORLD’S COTTON PRODUCTION (478-LB., NET, BALES). 


i United i Russia, 
CRop YEAR. | States. Brazil. | Asiatic. | Mexico. 


Bates. " 
Bore yeaneaes a bavi 
Rar etauts 9,510,0' 

Teo P BNE 3 10; 631, 000 

LENE epraes 13, 438, 000 
ene tees 10,575,000 | 

13, 274, 000 

11,107,000 


MOWOD wWiINtintOw 
00 c 
7) Oo 


Pee ee 


i] 
or 
noe 
oo 
Soo 
Oo 


9,762,000 , 4,247,000 ,170, 000 18,900, 000 

10,128,000 J 4,247,000 / 1,213,000 A 21, ki 19,125,000 

Chosen grows over 100,000 bales a year; Uganda, There are about 152,000, 000 saekon spinning 

over 90,000; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, over‘ 40,000. | spindles in the world, of which 30,000,000 are 
A normal world er p is about 22,000,000 bales. actively at work, as a rule. 


STOCKS OF COTTON (NCL. LINTERS) IN U. S. AT END OF CROP YEARS: 


(Running Running Running Running Running 
Bales. DATE. Bales. DATE. Bales. - | Bales. Bales. 


661,000 |} 1908. . ett 000 |} 1912... .)1,777,000 . - - - [3,403,000 - -.- 14,573,000 
peee ,01 -. -|1,648,000 «+. -|5,L74, “++ -17281,000 

FOTO. . {1,648,000 ae - -13,085,000 

1,515,000 |] 1911. '375,000 !! 1915. |. .!4°325,000 J; 1919. 5,156,000 |) 1993... .12'251;000 


Wool crops of the otis world production 102,300,000; Gracusy, 96,300,000; Spain, 88.000,000; 
“Or wool was estimated for 1923, by the U. 8S. Depart- British India, 65,000,000; China, 61,320,000: Turkey 
ment of Agriculture, at 2,604,911,000 lbs., a decrease | in Asia, -60,000, 000; Italy, 58,700,000; Germany, 
of 66,000,000 Ibs. irom 1922. 53,600,000; Roumania, 52, 800,000. 
52 . The average piel (1909-1913) pre-war production The number of woolen mills in the United States 
zy was_3,200,000,000 Ibs exceeds 1,000, and there are about 80,000 looms, 
i, ‘The 1923 A esiaoelon) by chief countries (Ibs.) | over 8,000 of which are used in making carpets 
a was—Australia and Tasmania, 490,000.000; United | and rugs. The number of active s' one spindles 
“States, 266,110,000; Argentina, 270,000,000; British | exceeds 4,000,000, pretty evenly divided between 
Sou h Africa, 185,000,000; New Zealand, 180,000,000; hee and worsteds. There are usually from 
Russia im Europe, 150, 000, 000; United Kingdom, 50,000 to 500,000 idle spindles. 


‘SUGAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. ; 
Sse 
YwAR. |Production|; YEAR. |Production;| YEAR. {Production|; Yar. |Production|} YEAR. /Production 


| Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
10,105,883}|1 .| 14,123,384 7-08 .| 15,218,527 ¥ P 1919-20. 17,866,925 
7. | 10,761,405 3.| 13,066,234 af Loy 876, ge ie? 2 ‘ zs 19; 245; 755 
+| 10,942,925 .| 13,307,431 -| 16,730,318 ; 921-22. 20} 047; 406 
11,002,409 .| 13,148,732 -| 18, ee0° 900 -| 18, 544) Bad 19: 22-23.| 20, 1442" 893 
11,409,131 :| 15,227,691 2.| 17,784,046 uv 20, 196,700] | 1923-24. 21,934)401 
12,962,882 1906-07. 15,815,608 1912-13 - | 20,128,7851}1918-19.1 18, 310,067 

Ms n WORLD’S TOBACCO PRODUCTION. ¥ 
_ Yearly average production (pounds)—Algeria, | 1,000,000,000; Italy, 20,000,000; Japan, 120,000, 000: 
3,000,000; Argentina, 35,000,000; Austria-Hungary, | Korea, 35,000,000; Mexico, 35,000,000; Persia, 20,- 
70,000,000; Brazil, 100,000,000; Belgium, 20,000,- i 000: Philippines, Be aN Porto Rico, 10,- 
000; Bulgaria, 30,000,000; Canada, 13,000,000; | Og0-000: Paraguay, oumantay 20h 


000,000: 
Ceylon, 25,000,000; Cuba, 75,000,000; China, 500,- | 23,400,000; yacebies rid 300, 000; "Turkey, 90,000,000; 


© Be cis aa cm, 25 | Cale ghey ice a a Cet a 
; udies, rance, enezuela, 8, 000. T 
bY Germany, 60,000,000; Greece, 22/000/000; Tadta: | 000,000 pounds. otal, 4,800, 


, LIVE STOCK IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
COUNTRY. Date} Cattle. Sheep. | Swine. COUNTRY. Date/ Cattle. | Sheep. ; Swine. 
toe aa ta a ee | 


Thou'ds Thow ds ds|Thou'ds Thou'ds|\Thow'ds|Thou'ds 


Afwentina ooo. eee. 1922|*37,065|*36,209|* 1,437 mbna alba steele ee! } 
PAUBHVAlIBy At. ces, 1922 14) 337 78,803 986 -{1920} 1 498 1 aon 
1923 2/163 597) 1,473 --.|1924 e: 546] 23,585 421 
1923) 1,603}a@ 126] 1,176//N iro ta eine ole evotirs (U 1923}d 1,131\d 1,25 a ORF 
1920|*34,271|* 7,933}*16,169]|Poland.......... Seer Lark 7/895 78) 6 
1928]. 91346). Sirol i 05 23) 6,253 pg] 
93 : D7 1923 3,46: 
el gael Get S08 Pacer el Seoul weal ae 
23}: 2.é ,853||’ Northern Caucasia..|1922] 27,747] 32, BD 
1920) 1,831 1,307 280 Russia, Asiatic....... 1922\e 7, a9 é€ 9. aie € $722 
:/1938 13,749 9.925 1498 Spain - ERR a yo 1923 3,435| 18.550| 47728 
ee 68 08 4 weden...,.4. Pee p 
920]’ 650|' S,811|  aieltsvwitmerlands 2) 22°. gal) Pasel eee, rele 


193 2,063] 668] 1 $19 Union of South Af 1932 ; rae 
i on of Sou’ rica. ‘ 
1922| 1/928 1,352 2'473||Great Britain 1925 Fo1r| aoeetl tan 


me + ; ; ; 1924 66, 801 38.361 65,501 
ensus. a Year a Former Sander Azerbaijan have been includ gures 
cLess than 500. d@In rural communities only. | for Asiatic Russia, Be catinates fer tnaee Hema 

eThe 1920 census figures for Turkestan and} were not included’ ii? the 1922 estimate. 


255,00 10,000; Santo Domingo, _ 


.|1921|142,987| 34,574)....... Northern Ireland. ... .|192 : - §34 190 ~ 
Meas b 6, 240611, ie 6 2,339||Irish Free State .. {192 
ane eae 923| 4,215) 2,994) 1,156 
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y (By 
4 To keep on living everybody must have sufficient 
air to breathe; and to keep on being healthy this 
air should be sufficiently pure and sufficiently moist 
and sufficiently cool. By ventilation all these 
ends are sought to be attained. 

In the Sage air, away from noxious gases, ven- 
tilation looks after itself; elsewhere, particularly in 
houses or in any closed spaces, it must be looked 
after. No matter how pure the air in such a space 
may be any one who enters it at once begins to 
pollute it with his breath; and it will ultimately 
become injurious to health unless it is renewed 
by natural or artificial means. 

Renewal is necessary because when “‘breathing in” 
one takes away something from the air (oxygen); 


and when “breathing out’’ one adds something to 


the air (carbon dioxide). Oxygen is taken from 
{n-breathed air by the blood that circulates through 
the lungs and is carried away to help the food build 
up the body, keep it warm, and energize it. 

Oxygen constitutes about one-fifth of the air; 
and about one-half of that one-fifth is breathed out, 
unchanged, and may be breathed over again. 

Carbon dioxide is part of the waste that is left 
over in the body when oxygen and food combine to 
build up the body, etc. It is picked up by _the 
blood, carried to the lungs, and breathed out. It is 
poisonous when breathed in again. 

Rosenau estimates (1917) that to keep healthy 
a@ man weighing 160 pounds needs 2,400 cubic feet 
of fresh air every hour when resting; 3,200 when 


d Life; Are Americans Changing Color ? a7 


=, _. WENTILATION AND LIFE. 
e U. S. Public Health Service.) 
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doing light work, and 6,100 when doing hard work. 
_ Temperature and humidity (per cent. of moisture 
in the air) are also closely associated with ventila- 
tion. The body heat given off by persons con- 
gregated in a workroom, church, theatre or other 
buildings raises the temperature and increases the 
moisture. When the temperature rises above 86° P. 
and the humidity above 80 per cent. they cause | — 
considerable discomfort; when they rise higheg ” ee 
they cause suffering; and when they rise still high a 
they may cause heatstroke. F 
In winter, on the other hand, the heated air in 
buildings is usually too dry; often the humidity 
falls to 20 per cent., which is lower than that in a 
desert. Air as dry as this draws moisture from 
the skin and from the mucous membranes of the 
nose, throat, and mouth and irritates them. 
To be comfortable the humidity of a workroom — 
should be about 50 per cent.; and it would pay the 
plant manager to see that it is kept that high, for 
at 50 per cent. less heat is necessary and coal is 
saved; a temperature of 62°F. is quite high enough 
if the work is active. e 
Night air is exactly like day air; and neither of © 
them is anything like so injurious as the air in a 
room whose windows are closed and whose door 
is probably never opened all night long, no matter 
how many persons are breathing into if carbon — 
dioxide—and rebreathing it—all night long. ii 
Beware of unventilated garages because of the 
ear monoxide given off. from automobile ex- 
austs. an 


recent elements, due to 
father’s or mother’s side for at least three gen- 
erations. 

The study of these ‘old Americans’” was made 
by Ales Hrdlicka, in the anthropological laboratory 
of the U. S. National Museum at Washington 
and aiso in the country at large. 

He concludes that the “old Americans” as well 
as the people in Great Britain, probably are slowly 
growing darker, as to hair and eyes, but there is 
no positive confirmation by his studies. 

Two-thirds of the old stock males and three- 
fourths of the females show skin that may be classed 
as medium. 

In only five per thousand in males, but in fifty- 
two per thousand in the females, is the skin plainly 
lighter than the medium. All of these cases are 
ore with pure light eyes and light or red 
hair. 

In a little over one-fourth of the males and in 
one-sixth of the females the skin is perceptibly 
darker than medium. Such skin is generally asso- 
ciated. with brown eyes and medium to dark hair. 

Only one among sixteen males and one among 
14.5 females has real blond hair. 

One-half of the males and over four-tenths of 
the females show medium dark (or “medium brown’’) 
hair. 

In one-fourth of the males and three-tenths of 
the females the hair is dark (“dark brown’’) to 
near black. 


Ee eee 
SEED USED PER ACRE IN PLANTING. ’ 


CROP. : Average. Crop. Average. CROP. 
We = 2 ef ee ee 
lfa, broadcast. . . .Ibs. 18.3 ||Clover, red, alone. . . . Ibs. 10.7. {lOate. 655.0 siete .bu. 2.37 
Aitalta’ drilled.......Ibs. 14.8 ||Clover, red, on grain Ibs. 9.8 ||Orchard grass.......lbs. 12.6 
Barley..-...---+- -. pu, 1.84||Clover, crimson... .. .Ibs. 12.1 ||Peanuts...........-.bu. 1.02 
Beans, field, small... . bu. "76||Corn, for grain.....- Ibs. 9. Potatoes... ...6-.ss0- bu. 8.6 
Beans, field, large... .bu. 1.29||Corn, fodder, for Oe oe 5,28 ane bu. 1.98 
Beets, common (not GUAGE... 2 cco cece lbs.} 26.0 ||Rye, for grain......- bu. 1.44. 
gugar).........-+-.1bs. 6.3 ||Cotton........--.+- bu. “96|| Rye, for forage. .....bu. 1.82 
Blue grass........--- bu. 1.07||Cowpeas, for forage. .bu. 1.31||Soy beans, drilled... .bu. brie 
Broom corn.....-.---Ibs. 6.0 ||\Cowpeas, in drill with Soy beans, broadcast . bu. Lisi 
uckwheat..........Dbu. OGIO GOID. - ose cence ee é .63||Sugar beets........- Ibs.| 13.1 
tabbage plants......No. 5,658.0 ||Cowpeas, for seed... .bu. “70||Sweet potato plants. .No.|5,605.0 
Clover, alsike....... -Ibs. 8.7 ||Field peas, small.....- bu. .93||Timothy.......-- +a 2 D8.) 9.4 
Clover, Japan......-lbs. 9.9 |\Field peas, large....- bu. 1.17||Tobacco plants.....- No.|4,762.0 
Clover, mammoth... .1bs.!_ 10.4 Flaxseed. .......--+- Ibs.) 20.2 |! Wheat........--.--- bu. 1.38 


$1,000,000 A WEEK 
The chewing of gum is no longer a peculiarly 
American habit, but has extended to Europe: South 
America, Africa, and Asia, and has even egun to 
displace the immemorial custom of betel-nut chew- 
‘ing in Ceylon, India, Burmah, and the Straits 
tlement, says_a bulletin of the United States 
Depew of Comme! ‘ 


d the facto’ Font ut for 1919, valued at) ¢ 
‘ac o , 
750,000, it, ae: fh ‘bulletin points out, |. 


- hat the American public expends for chewi 


$53,430,000, it is evident, ti 


capplass oly more than an average of a. million 
dollars 2 week. ME Gaeta 


| covered the similarity of chicle to spruce and cherry 


” CHANCING COLOR? t re 
In approximately 1 per cent. in the males and 
pa a little more in the females the hair is fully — 
jack. : 
In 2.6 per hundred of males and 4.9 per hundred 
of females the hair is red or near red. as 
The females show a slight to moderate excess of ik 
true blondes (especially golden and yellow), but 
also of darks, blacks, and reds, over’the males. — 
Approximately one-third of the eyes of the males — 
and one-fourth of the eyes of the females of the 
old Americans are pure lights. : ie. 
One-sixth of the-males and one-fifth of the fe- 
males show eyes, the iris of which is pure brown 
(light, medium, or dark). hee 
Over one-half of the males as well as females 
pit bs eyes that show plain traces of brown with — 
ight. ; aly 
‘There areon the whole more light and less dark _ 
eyes than there is of light and dark hair. ~. 
Over one-half of the males and nearly one-half — 
of the females are “intermediates.” ae. 
Blonds are scarce, as are also true brunets, but — 
the latter are plainly more frequent, especially in — 
the females. ” 
._ The females show slightly more blondes, more 
brunettes and less intermediates than the males. | 
In general, grayness manifests itself early in the © 
old Americans. + 
In the males, grayness proceeds apparently faster 
than in the females. ‘ 
The males lose hair sooner, more rapidly and 
much more extensively than the females. 


“a 


Average. 


FOR CHEWING CUM. aoe 
This business dates back to 1860 when, it is 
ee the original industry was begun on an outlay 
to) eA e. a 

In that year an American inventor whilé making 
an unsuccessful attempt to vulcanize the sap of 
the sapota tree for use as & rubber substitute dis- 4 
ums, the main chewing gums hitherto known. 9 
In 1914 the chewing gum industry re resented 2 
capital investment of $10,000,000, while in 1919 
it bad more than doubled, being officially registered 
at $23,703,000. 
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SEO Ba SO A RICE MEs. © ce EME ® hk hg tn oe mere 
POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


: T™-—When the poison is unknown, give stimulants and soothing liquids. 
The data below is rom an American National Red Cross textbook on first aid. 


£ L: 


; Table I.—Poisons for which an emetic is always given Sirst. — : ; 
- 'The treatment is in addition to an emetic. - Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally _ unconscious 
ALCOHOL—In any form—rum, gin, whiskey,|, ness; pulse full at first, then weak; Poa, full.” 
‘proof spirits, etc., also methyl alcohol. and slow at first, gradually slower and shallow; — 
__ Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- pinhead pupils; face flushed, then purple. E 
ability to stand.._Face flushed, eyes red, skin Treatment—May have difficulty in getting 
clammy, weak pulse, may be convulsions and! emetic to work; plenty of strong coffee. Try to 
unconsciousness. arouse by speaking loudly and threatening, but do 


Treatment—Hot coffee. or aromatic spirits of not exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. Stimu- 
-ammonia. Try to arouse, but if weak do not lants and artificial respiration. 


‘gihovet_ by paling walk.” Dash old water oF | pHOSPHORUS—In matches, phosphorous paste tn 


wrap warmly and put to bed oo, rat poisons and vermin killers, often with 
; : 4 ; arsenic. , 

ARSENIC—Found in rat poisons, vermin killer, g ; itin 
fi , ; Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach, vomiting. 
eet Gee 1 Sol SOHO H geoeonunese Skin is dark and may have odor of phosphorus. 
i Namibia: Gevere ‘pain in stomach; purging; Bleeding from nose, ges purging. igang we 
_ severe cramps in legs, vomiting, dryness of throat, Treatment—Epsom salts, ee g uu Og 
coid sweats, profound shock. of water, or magnesia. St Speer oothing 
Treatment—Much lukewarm water. Magnesia |_ liquid best. Milk. Avoid fats and oils. , 
in large quantity or dialyzed iron in ,44-ounce | PTOMAINE—Poisoning by decayed meat, fish, 
doses, repeated. Beaten-up eggs or castor oil milk, or ice cream. sain , Skin 
and stimulants. Warmth an rubbing. If Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. 


) ‘ f? i cold and clammy. Pulse weak. Severe pain in 
pon. has been taken, treat_as for poisoning aD domen, cramps, great prostration aneNeaaeS 
_ CARBON MONOXIDE—It is in blast and coke ness. ten eruption on skin. . ’ 
a z ecto ‘and foundries; in leaky furnaces or Treaimeni—Purgative, castor oil or Epsom c 


_ chimneys; about gas stoves without flue con- a Teaspoonful of powdered acharcoal, and 

- nections. - b 

The exhaust gases of gasoline automobiles Botulism—Poisoning from infected ripe olives, 

mtain from 4 to 12 per cent. of carbon monoxide. preserved fruits and food. a 

_. Symptoms—Carbon monoxide exerts its e _ Symptoms—Very similar to |ptomaine poison- 5 
Pemely dangerous action on the body by dis- ing but may be delayed for sevcral hours. Treat- 
lacing ‘oxygen from its combination with hemo- ment same as ptomaine poisoning. : 
globin, the coloring matter of the blood which Poisonous Mushrooms or Toadstools and Fungi— ' 
normally absorbs oxygen from the air in the lungs Sympioms—Vomiting, purging and watery 

and delivers it to the different tissues of the body. diarrhea. Discharges, sometimes accompanied - 8 


)  Preatment—1. Administer oxygen as guickly | by blood. Pulse slow and strong at first but 
; possible and in as pure fort i is Gbialabte, later weak and rapid. Saliva and sweat pour out. 2 
Pooicrebly from a cylinder of oxygen through an pera blindness; some cases convulsions 
; 2. ient tmos- - i 
et tet ere. paens from atmo Treatment—Give emetic at once and send for ; 


a4 _ phere containing carbon monoxide. 3. If breath- L € ( 

ee is feeble, at once start artificial respiration by Physician, who will administer sulphate of atro- ‘ 
_ the prone posture method. 4. Keep the victim pin, hypodermically in most cases. f 
flat, quiet, and warm. 5. Afterward, give plenty |} STRYCHNINE—NUX VOMICA—Strychnine is 


 _ tof rest. f frequently used on meat to poison animals, and ; 

_LEAD—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. in some vermin killers. ; 
‘ Symptoms—Throat dry; metallic taste with Symptoms—Convulsions, very severe, alter- 
_ much thirst, colic in abdomen, cramps in legs, nating with cramps, affecting all muscles of body. 
- cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- Back is bowed up by spasms of muscles. Jaws 2 
_ vulsions. are locked. Fe ea of muscles is so great that it 

we Treatment—4-ounce Epsom salts in tumbler prevents breathing. so face becomes dusky. 


of water. Stimulants and soothing liquids. Treatment—Powdered charcoal, if possible, in 
PIUM—Laudanum, morphine, paregoric, some large quantity. Follow with another emetic. 


D 
. Soothing syrups and cough mixtures. Absolute quiet so as not to bring on convulsions. 


f Table II.—Potsons for which an emetic should not be given first. 

MERCURY—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tab- Treatment—First, give white of egg or whole 

lets. Other salts of mercury much less commonly egg beaten up; flour and water, but not so good. 
pulsed: () 7 / Emetics, soothing liquids, and stimulants. 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate is very irri- | NITRATE OF SILVER—Lunar caustic. 

_ tating, so when taken turns mouth, lips and Symptoms—Pain in mouth and _ stomach; 

tongue white. Mouth is swollen and tongue is mouth first colored white, then black: vomit first 

Shrivelled; always metallic taste in mouth. Pain white, then turns black. 

in abdomen. Nausea and vomiting mucus and Treatment—Common salt_dissolved in water, ~ 

_ blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy skin, great or milk very frequently. Then emetic. After- 
prostration, and convulsions, ward soothing liquids and stimulants. 

a Table III.—Potsons for which an emetic should never be given. 

STRONG CORROSIVE ACIDS—1. Acetic; 2, death. Usually easy to tell Gil odor of acid and 
Hydrochloric (spirits of salt); 3, Nitrie (aqua burn, which with pure acid white and with 
fortis); 4, Sulphurie (vitriol.) : impure, black. 

Symptoms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, Treaiment—Rinse mouth with pure alcohol. If 
throat, and stomach. Wherever acid touches skin grown person, should swallow three or four table- 
or mucous membrane they are destroyed. Fre- spoonfuls of alcohol mixed with an equal quantity 
quently vomiting and purging. More or less of water. Follow this in five minutes with two 

_ suffocation from swelling of throat, great pros- tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts dissolved in a little 
tration and shock. water. Though not so good, limewater may be 

aretiment—An alkali to neutralize acid. Best, used to rinse mouth, several glasses of it being 

Magnesia or chalk in water, gen frequently and swallowed; three or four raw eggs may be given 

fre “ Lime, whiting, baking soda, plaster, or castor or sweet oil. Stimulants always, and 

‘tooth powder, or even wood ashes may all be used keep warm. 

for alkali, or ammonia, a tablespoonful to 2 cups | STRONG CAUSTIC ALKALIBS: 1, Ammonia: 

_ of water, but those! mentioned above are better Strong ammonia, ammonia liniment, camphor 


_ 88 they are less irritating. Afterward, soothing liniment; 2, Lime: Quicklime; oe : 
_ liquids, milk, milk and egg, olive oil. Stimulants Caustic potash; 4, Soda: Caustic soda. Pe 
are practically always required. Sympioms—Much like corrosive acids. Imme- 

entered air passage, diate severe burning, pain in mouth, throat, and 


OXALIC ACID (salt, stomach. Vomiting and _ purgin Alkali 

. Symptoms—Muce stroys tissues of mouth it Reena te Boren 

ed, but not so mu shock and suffocation from swelling. 

reat Treatment—aAn acid to neutralize alkali. Vin- 
egar, lemon or orange juice. Tartaric or citric 
acid in plenty of water. Soothing liquids, stimu- 
lants. If cannot swallow, may inhale acetic acid 
pd fa attempte at gulcic LA F or ee a@ pocket handkerchief. 
J — a powerful corrosive CAUTION: In giving any antid 3 
‘polson, which causes great pain and vomiting. | iz to dissolve but stir it of te any Tue whch conten 
Severe case: Unconsciousness very soon and early obtained,except ott, and ee it at once, 


4 


4 


of lemon; or lemon juice and 


oe anes HELP IN CASE 


Drowning. There are several methods of 
artificial respiration, but the Schaefer prone-pressure 
one-man method is considered the best, being widely 
used throughout the United States as well as in 
many foreign countries. By the plan many human 
lives are saved each year by members of the U. 8. 
Vol. Life Sav. Corps, who use it to the exclusion of 
all others. The directions are as follows; 

Send some one immediately for a doctor. DO 
NOT AWAIT HIS ARRIVAL, but proceed as fol- 
lows: After the patient has been taken from the water 
locate an even flat surface, laying the patient face 
downward. Loosen all clothing, collars, belts, gar- 
ters, etc. Clear the mouth of all mucus and foreign 
matter, pull the tongue out and see that it remains 
out; then straddle the patient, placing your hands 
under his stomach, clasping them together. In this 
manner gradually lift the patient a few inches, saqueez- 
ing as you do so, dropping him suddenly. Some- 
one a sharp slap between the shoulders is helpful. 
Lifting the patient as above mentioned should only 

be done once or twice, taking a few seconds, as it is 

merely to start anything that might be blocking the 
air passages. 

Remind some one in the crowd about the doctor. 
Keep the patient lying face downward on an even 
flat surface, arms extended, the forehead resting on 
the leeward forearm, tongue out, facing the wind, 
the windward arm to be crooked, acting as a pro- 
tector to the face. Straddle the patient as before, 
facing his head: place your hands, open spread, wpon 
the patient’s lower or short ribs, commencing with 
a downward and inward pressure to the count of 
three, relaxing to the same count. This motion is 

- continuous, first down, then up, swinging the body 
to and fro to the count of three. After the down- 
ward pressure to the count of three the hands are 
relaxed from tHe ribs to the same count each time, 
and should be maintained until signs of life show— 
namely, when the patient breathes unaided. 

For warmth and circulation, rub the arms and 
legs upward (toward the heart), no back strokes. 
Circulation should not be started until after breath- 
ing has been fully restored. During the period of 
operation the subject should be kept warm by the 
application of hot water bottles, heated bricks, etc., 
applied to the pit of the stomach, the armpits, 
between the thighs or to the soles of thefeet. Should 
you not be able to resort to these suggestions as to 
warmth, a fire built ou the lee side of the patient 
at a distance not to set fire to him would help serve 
the purpose. Stimulants should not be given by 
the mouth until after the patient is able to swallow— 
that is, when the patient is fully conscious, then give 
plain black coffee, or half teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in half a glass of water. 

The patient should be kept in bed as quiet as 
possible in a well ventilated room. ‘To be feared: 
Pneumonia or possible collapse of the heart. 

This treatment should be continued at least an 
hour. As a general rule signs of life begin to show 
after 8 or 10 minutes’ work. One should not be 
discouraged if it takes longer, as life has been re- 
Lge = working as long as 30 minutes, although 
this is not common. be % 

Signs of death are: Breathing and the heart's 
action entirely cease, eyelids generally are half 


————————————_ 


COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. eer: 


Blood and meat juice, Use cold water; soap and 
cold water; or starch paste. 
Bluing. Use boiling water. 
Chocolate and cocoa. Use ee renee oh 
Aoffee and tea. (Clear.) se mg water; 
bleach it necessary. vith cream.) Use cold water, 
then boiling water, bleach if necessary. 
Cream and milk. Use cold water, soap. 
Egg. Use cold water. 
Fruit and fruit juices. Use boiling water: bleach 
- Grass. gs es hegnse sales and cold water; 
; or a blea ent. 
oe and oils. mer French chalk, blotting 
‘paper or other absorbent; or warm water and soap; 
or gasoline, benzine, or carbon tetrachloride. 
odine. Use warm water and soap; alcohol; or 


ameonts : 3 ra Vaseline. one kerosene OF A ee aeriee 
[ Fs 5 acid or . | Water. am or sponge the entire ; 
altos Srey cold witers her ee More Bi ts | Wax. Scrape off as much as possible. Use French 


salt. ; Mae 
Use warm water and soap. — 


Kerosene. 


ss se, as , sa ee 
First Aid to. Injured; Removing Stains. 


. 
abt . 


OF ACCIDENTS. 


closed, the pupils dilated, the tongue approaches — 
the under edges of the lips, and these, as well as the 
nostrils, are covered with a frothy mucus. Goldness 
and pallor of surface increase, : 
_ Remember’ that mechanical devices are dangerous 
in the hands of the inexperienced. _ } cane 
Do not await the arrival of the doctor before 
starting the artificial respiration. Start immediately. 
Do not lay the patient on the back when applying 
artificial respiration. Always face downward. (ff 
Do not hold the body up by the feet. 

Do not dash water in the patient’s face. ‘ 
Do not place the body in a bath unless ordered 
to do so by the doctor. ee 

Do not tie strings on the tongue or run pins.or. | 
nails through it. “4 
F Do not roil the patient over barrels, boxes, or & = 
ence. var 

Burns and Scalds. Cover with cooking soda 
and lay wet cloths over it. Whites of eggs and olive 
oil. Olive oil or linseed oil, plain or mixed with 
chalk or whiting. Sweet or olive oil and lime water. 
te apace Dash cold water over 4& Derson 

ruck. ie 

Sunstroke. Spooserf clothing. Get patient into 
shade and apply 1 water to head. Keep head | 
in elevated position. bi 

Stings of Venomous Insects, ete. Apply 
weak ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. © 

Fainting. Place flat on back; allow fresh air may 
and sprinkle with water. Place head lower than rest 
of body. te 

Mad Dog or Snake Bite. Tie rubber ligature, 
or acora around the arm or the leg a short distance - 
above the bite. Enlarge the tooth punctures by 
into them at least as deep as they are- 

Make two cuts over each, c_ossing one anoth 
Suck the blood away, provided there are not cu : 
| or fresh abrasions on the lips or in the mouth. If 
possible. wash the wounds and bathe them in a — 
solution of permanganate of potash crystals. In the 
case of snake bit , inj ct snake anto-toxin, prefer- 
ably into the skin of the abdomen. If weakness — 
and giddiness develop, inject strychnine in the — 
same way. Wuiskey or brandy may be used in 
an emergency. Give a cathartic. Keep the wound — 
clean and dress it with antiseptic gauze. In the ~ 
case of bite by a maa aog t .e Pasteur serum should 
be administered as soon as possible by a physician, 
According to Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of _ 
reptiles at the N. Y. Zoological Park, there are pig 
species of snakes in the U. S., of which 17 are pois- 
onous, as follows: Elapine Snakes—Common 2 
Coral Snake, the Southeast; Sonoran Coral Snake, 
the Southwest. Crotaline Snakes—1, The Mocca- 
sins—Copperhead Snake, Eastern U. S.; Water — 
Moccasin, the Southeast. 2. Dwarf Ratilesnakes— 
Massasauza, Central Region; Pigmy Rattlesnake, 
the Southeast. Typical  Rattlesnakes—Timber 
Rattlesnake, Eastern U. 8.: Diamond-Back Rattle- 
snake, the Southeast; Prairie Rattlesnake, Prairie — 
Region; Pacific Rattlesnake, Pacific Region; Texas 
Rattlesnake, Texas to California; White Rzttlesnake, 
the Southwest; Tiger Rattlesnake, the Southwest; 
Blacktailed, the Southwest; Price|s Rattlesnake, 
the Southwest; Green Rattlesnake, the Southwest; 
Horned Rattlesnake, the Southwest, yas 

Snakes do not sting, they bite, with a pair of hol- 
low teeth on the upper jaw, These teeth have an 
opening at the tip for the ejection of venom. ‘hee 


° 


Lampblack and soot. Use kerosene, benzine, 
chloroform, ether, gasoline, or carbon tetrachloride. 
Medicine. _ Use alcohol. 4 ; 
Mildew. If fresh, use cold water; otherwise try 
to bleach with potassium permanganate. 5 a? 
Paint and varnish. Use alcohol, carbon tetrar — 
chloride, chloroform, or turpentine. ae er 
Perspiration. “Use soap and warm water, bleach 
in the sun or with Javelle water or potassium per- 
manganate. : ar 
Pitch, tar, and wheel grease.” Rub with fat, — 
then use soap and warm water; or benzine, gasoline, 
or carbon tetrachloride. ; ih 
Scorch. Bleach in the sunshine. 
Shoe polish. (Black.) Use soap and water; or 
turpentine. (Tan.) Use alcohol. 
| Stove polish. Use cold water and soap; 
sene, benzine, or gasoline. 


or kero- 


halk, blotting ie. or other absorbent with a 
warm iron; or use nzine or gasoline. 


: > The term illiterate, 
_ cases indicated by an asterisk 


Tilit- 


-Trela, ( 
: Marriages...... 


' Country. erate. Basis. =| Year. 
UROPE: 
tia .7 |Pop. over 11 yrs.}1910 
7 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1910 
7.9 |Army recruits... |1913 
.5 |Pop. over 10 yrs./1905 
.4:/Ariny recruits...|1909 
14 (Marriages. ..... 1901-10 
Denmark.......... .2 |Army recruits... |1907 
‘England & Wales...| 1.8 |Marriages...... 
_ France UPS, ‘|14:1 |Pop. over 10 yrs. 
‘ .3 |Army recruits... 
.1 |Marriages...... 
.05}|Army recruits... 
.2 |Pop. over 10 yrs. 
; 30.0 |Army recruits. .. 
“Hungaty yes 33 Pop. over 6 yrs../1910 
De Pop. over 9 yrs.. 


Pop. over.10 yrs.) 1911 


3 
+2 
8.1 
.0 
.1 |Army recruits... |191 
.7 |Marriages...... 1901-10 
.5 |Pop. over 5 yrs../1901 
’ .8 |Army recruits. , .|1912 
Mie .2 |Marriages...... 1901-10 
Postage (g .9 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|/1911 
Pru ssia (¢) . .02}Army recruits... |1910 
ies ee -4 |Marriages. .....|1901-10 
Oo ee 60.6 |Pop. over 7 yrs../1909 
ks We 41.0 |Army recruits. ../1911 
aie Nes 69,0 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1897 
aat ee 61.7 |Army recruits... |1894 
1.6 |Marriages...... 1901-10 
PRT seta Wes 78.9 |Pop. over 11 yrs.|1900 
BS Cae ee 43.4 |Army recruits...|1911 
eiiciota (ol cleaves 31 36.7 |Marriages......|1901-10 
PASTA e Poytaliis, 373. 45.8 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1920 
Seta ..-.| 0.2 |Army recruits... .|1911 
Switzerland (i)..... 0 Army recruits... |1911 
Army recruits... | 1902-04 


United Kingdom . uy 
i AMERICA: 


All ages oo... ..5 
All ages. suc... 


Cuba*. 
eiatericis, 
 Mexic 


1 ages See 
, |Pop. over 12 yrs 


spegobnnhel a) 


on 


Pe muciand and Wales. (1914)—Percentage 


Scotland. 


signing marriage register by mark, 0.4. 
of Registrar General for Scotland.) 
ae 


Laat 


; Ir 


oP ng marriag register by mark, 2.1. 

Registrar Gener for Ireland.) 

bein pmtnantsh of Australia. 
mark, 0.16. (Official Year Book of 
weulth, 1922 p. 758.) 

Vietorta, Australia, 
celebrated 

with a mark. 


So. America. . 


r 3, 246 
West Indies. . 


162/344|| Africa. 
L617 


Pop. over 6 yrs.. 
Pop. over 7 yrs.. 


Pop. over 5 yrs.. 
Pop. over 10 yrs. 
Ne ales of all ages. 


137,390]! Malaysi 


largely from 
(b) Based on 
“ie? Based on 


number 


(ft) eet 


(g) 


DATA FROM BOARD OF 


of men 


signing marriage register by mark. 0,8; percentage 
of women signing marriage register by mark, 1.0. 
(1920)—Percentage of men signing mar- 
riage register by mark, 0.4; percentage of women 


(Report 


(1920)—Percentage of men signing mar- 
Hage register By, mark, 3.0; percentage of women 


(Report 


(1920)—Percentage 
of men and women signing marriage register by 


oOmmon- 


(1921)—Out of 13,676 marriages 
in that year 14 men and 9 women 
(Victorian Year Book, 


Tilit- 


10,015 706,225 
538 


3 Miteraey Abroad; Sunday School M embership 
} ILLITERACY IN FOREICN COUNTRIES. __ 


in 
here used, includes all persons unable to write their own language, except 
ori (*); where the basis is inability to read (a). 


re - “i 


CounNnrTRY. erate. Basis. - . 
Pet. 
AMERICA—Cont. 

Newfoundland..... , . over 5 yrs. . 1901 

Porto Rico......... 66.5 . over 10 yrs.|1910 

MUFUSUAY | thas eae 8 . over 5 yrs..|/1908 

Se Ser 

Commonwealt 
Australia* (j) . 1.8 . over 10 yrs./1911 

New So. Wales* a. 2.0 . over 10 yrs.j1911 

1.0 |Marriages...... 1901-10 

New Zealand* (kx). :] 0.9 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1911 

0.3/|Marriages...... 1901-10 
2.5 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1911 
2.0 |Marriages...... 1901-10 
1.8 |Pop. over 10 yrs.}1911 
0.8 |Marriages...... 1901-10 
3.3 |Pop. over 10 yrs.}1911 
2.4 Phorrian es le Hy cone 
a Re op. over yrs. 
0.4 Wer ee ay tae 1301- -10 
ustralia* 1.6 |Pop. over yrs,|1 

West = @. 0.6 |Marriages.....: 1901-10 

ASIA AND OCEANIA: 

Ceylon: All races. S pPalbages sao Gen 1901! 
European race. -9 stares 1901 
Oth. than Europ’ n\78.4 RECA Asse 901 

Indis: (2692.5 oss La 1 |Pop. over 10 yrs./1911 

Philippine Isl. (m)..|55.5 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1903 

Russia (D).....+-+- 373 Pop. over 10 yrs.|1897 

Hawall. oct secs 26.8 |Pop. over 10 yrs.|1910 

‘Algona’ 4.4 leases 13.0 |Army recruits. ..}1912 

Cape of Good Hope: 

AR rnees. 7. oie. 64.0 . over 10-yrs.}1911 
European race. 8 . over 10 yrs./1911 
— than Europ’ n aie . over 10 yrs./1911 

Bey ile wees oes er . over 10 yrs.}1907 

Natal: a % . over 10 yrs./1911 
European race... - .6 . over 10 yrs.|/1911 
Oth. than Europ’n}94.8 - over 10 yrs.j/1911 

Orange Free State: 

Ad races:. J. Sess 58.0 . over 10 yrs.|/1911 
European race... ¥ . over 10 yrs.}1911 
Oth. than Europ’n/85.8 . over 10 yrs.) 1911 

Transvaal: All races a over 10 yrs |1911 
European race. 2.5 . over 10 yrs./1911 
Oth. than Europ’ n{9i.1 . over 10 yrs.} 1911 

Union of So. Africa: 

All Ta0es...-<-4 2 “ vd . over 10 yrs.|1911 
European race. 3.0 . over 10 yrs.) 1911 
Oth. than Europ’ n\ss.2 . over, LO yrs.) 1911 


Including Azores and Madeira. 
(ij) Based on number without any pro- 
Excluding full-blooded 


Finland. 
ficiency in writing. 
aboriginals. 


and read _ reply. 


(&) Exclu 
(J) Based_on number unable to write letter to friend 
(m)_ Civilized populati 


j 
les Maoris and 


Caucasia, Siberia and Central Asia. 


geese 


ion 18, I D. 
South Africa. 
riage register 
1,354; Transvaal 


out of 14,934. 


(white pers: 
Hope Province, Yo gut of 


LONDON. 
92. \ 3) S. Wales Statistical Register, 


1920)—Stenatures by mark in mar- 
Cape of Good 
Natal, 6 out of 
Orange Free 
State, 12 out of 1,812; total for the Union, 101 
(Official Year Book of the Union 


ons) ? 
6,336; 
out of 5,432; 


of South ‘Africa, 1920-21, pp. 215-222.) 


New Zealand. (1916)—4, 


pe oe 


17% of the total 
lation over five years of age could not read. 
of persons above 20 unable to 

The percentage of persons between 


(h) ia 


Chinese. 
on. 


the ages of 5 and 10 unable to read was 25.64. 


‘These figures appear to exclude the Maori popur. 
(Report of the Results of a Census of 
the Population of the Dominion of New Zealand 
taken for the night of October 15, 1916, 
An unofficial pamphlet by L 


lation. 


Spain. 


on Illiteracy in Spain ae pe following 


15,676 


Te Neg 65-66. a 


p. 324.) Total population 1910, iiltterste: 
Wales. (1917)—The rate per 10,000 population over ten year ioe illiterate 
marriages of persons signing the registers by recruits of 1917, 28.06% a (19) eae os 
a WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
GRAND No. of Total GRAND No. of Total | Gi f 
_ Divisions. |Schools./Enrolment.|| Divistons. |Schools. iavotments Divisions. govcta, Eineghneeee 
No. America | 155,944) 18,762,581) /Burope | 68,18 
Cent. America 13,667|| Asia “4 32, Bt etic by sigvpeertay oe head WA Wes ont 


Grand total ye 30,296,531 


1 ran 


read 


——— 


Sa 


eS a 


ee ee ee 


_ 7 waht 


eta os a »! aid " a we . a 
; Membership of the World; British Book Output. 
RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


North ) South ] 
America. | America. 4 Africa. Oceania. 


Total. 
x 


Meiexs CHRISTIANS: 2 
> Roman Catholics... .. 37,000,000|36,000,000]184,000,000] 5,509,000} 2,000,000] 9,000,000} 273,500,000 
1;200,000 1,000] 100,000,000} 17,500,000] 3,000,000] _ 100,000} 121,801,000 
oe ON ae 66,000,000] 400/000} 90,000,000} 7,000,000] 2,500,000} 5,000,000) 170,990,000 
SSS 


Total Christians . . .|104,200,000/36,401,000 374,000,000] 30,000,000} 7,500,000}14,100,000 566,201,000, =i 


NON-CHRISTIANS: 
108,000} 10,512,000 604,000 565,000 24,000} 15,555,000 — 
10,000} 4,000,000}140,000,000} 45,000,000/30,000,000 
1,000 100,000|135,000,000 5,000 50,000 
100,000 50,000}210,000,000 100,000 50,000 
5,000 25,000)300,000,000 25,000} 1,000,000 
2 10 5,000] 500,000 
85,000,000|20,000,000} 136,325,000 _ 
100,000} 200,000] 16,300,000 
Total Non-Christian] 11,588,000} 2,525,000] 16,697,000/870,004,000 130,800,000|51,824,000|1,033,538,000 


Grand total... .. 115,788,000/38,926,000 390,697,000!900,004,0001138,300,000'65,924,000 '1,619,739,000 
The Jewish figures in the table above are based | ranean Sea. He estimated that 295,000 Jews live 
in part on revised estimates made in 1924 by Dr. }| in Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 217,000 AK 


H. & Linfield of the Bureau of Jewish Social Re- | the British dominions—Australia, Canada, Iris 
search of New York City. His total for the Jews Free State, New Zealand and the Union ot South 


Afri 385,000. i ria, Morocco, ‘Funi 
of the world is 15,550,000. riea—and 385,000 in Algeria, Morocco, : ‘Funis 


and Syria. 
He credits 3,600,000 Jews to the United States, In Africa, according to Dr. Linfield’s compilation, 
over 126,000 to Canada; 100.000 


, 


i to Argentina; | nearly 451,000 Jews live in the Mohammedan Arabic- 
3,500,000 to Poland; 3,263,000 to Russia in Europe; speaking countries of the north, contributing 1.6 per 
84,000 to Palestine; 151,000 to Syria, Mesopotamia, cent. of the population. 4.1 per cent. of the white 
and Arabia; 370,000 in Asia, Asia Minor, Central | population of the Union of South Africa, or 62,000 
Asia, and Siberia, and including, also, 29,000 in | are Jews, while there are 50,000 Falashas in Abyssinia 
India, China, and Japan. ; The Jews in New York City he puts at 1,643,000, 
Dr. Linfield found that nearly 800,000 Jews live | or 29 per cent. of the total population. ‘ a 
under the British flag, while 550,000 are in France The author estimates the Jews in Europe at — 
. or in the French dependencies along the Mediter- ‘ 10,512,000. =a 


‘a BOOK PRODUCTION IN CREAT BRITAIN. 


(Compiled by The Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y.) 7 eee 
: NEW Books. ride! 
: New Totals Totals 
CLASSES OF LITERATURE. New Trans- Pam- Editions. for for) “< 
Books. jlations.| phiets. 1923. 1922. 
po ae 


pe a 
Milosophy ..--.------- ++ -see eerste 218 26 29 46 319 292 
Raligion 5 y DP. Pree ee aoe cre ee eee * 613 36 125 95 869 
Sociology...--..+-+-++++++ 545 15 249 55 864 836 
IRM A aise wlele oisicce 107 68 56 231 264 
_ Bdueation......- 174 1 57 12 244 207 
Military and Naval Use 106 Las 81 19 206 210° 
PHIUOZY..-- 2 eee ene teense cece 155 ates 2 45 223 189% 
SIGHNG sic) desis = oie oo niein sel os er 468 23 80 107 673 597 
Technology...----2-e rnc tester 483 6 109 91 689 686 
*s Medicine, Public Health, etc....-.-.-- 270 14 6 93 433 360 
Agriculture, Gardening ......-------- 127 Fe 34 25 186 204 
Domestic Arts. ...-..--------+eer errs 83 71 
Fuses oti ss se crew cece ee den tewee 84 ine 27 19 130 (157 i 
. PG ASHE. . dy oc ocean swige ewe a oo 222 7 17 48 294 248 
* Music (works about) ...---.---+-++- 80 2 25 114 as 
Games, Sports, et€.-..-.---+++++-+-5: 131 <a | 7 26 165 222. 
Biterature. .. 0-2-2. cte ecco teense eee 340 25 19 5 by ber 496 411 
Poetry and Drama....-..-.---- em 428 48 68 203 746 702 
Gighon. siwaste sarees ~ , 1,162 85 a 1,233 2,487 1,931" 
Juvenile.......++---++-> 10 54 5 1,048 ¢ 206s 
p ISHORY Sew « 0.20 hoes 380 17 52 515 372, 
f Description and Travel 339 8 25 103 475 440 — 
‘ Geography .- - 83 1 31 135 174 
‘g Biography....- 3 24 5 101 466 398 
General Works... 169 ae 178 257 
PREGA oa civivic s: #2 ove sla midi 6/2 9:0 heh= icin 7,643 349 1,254 { 
eS et oe : 
9,246 . 3,028 12,274 10,842 
a 
8,754 2,088 10,842 


NTRIES : 


| BOOK PRODUCTION IN OTHER COU : : 
Czecho-Slovakia (1920), 3,572; (1921), 5,838. 17483 ABE, TAR Ea (1920), 32,345; (1921), 
Denmark (1920-21), 3,757; (1921-22), 3,673. oF aa (1920), 3,974; 921), 4.431: ‘ 
France (1913), 11,460; (1914), 8,968; (1915), 4,274; Holland (1920.35. (192), 63" 


(1916), 5,962; (1917), oy. era 4,484; (1919), Norway (1920), pas: 92d), 1.033; 
361; (1920), 6,315; ( , 7,626. 478; : : As 

i et a 1013), 35,078; (1914), 29,308; (1915), Switzerland (1920), 1,453; (1921), 1,332; 

23,558; (1916), 22,020; (1917), 14,910; (1918), ? Uruguay (1917), 483; (1918), 539} ; 


; 6 ; 
SCOFFLAW ” PRIZE STICMA FOR WETS huts See ee 


: by | su d, which came from ev ; 
BO ee cute. Me ett rae Wien Galen ond several foreign countries, the committee 


Delcevare King of Quincy, Mass., for the best word Fe etaddard: 
to stigmatize those who scoff at the Prohibition ah Pretaably one of one or two, syllables. 
Law and other laws was won by Miss ra L. 5° A word beginning with “S,” a8 “S words 
r ester House, Dorchester, Mass. have a sting. 
er ie Se eacoritie." 2 J ms ; e238) so bees ig ores lawless drinker—law, not 
King drink, e basis. \ 
ee ee ean ot Coo cagl aa a cluaenstp 4. Applying to violations of all laws. 
id . Davis, 


Root, Chairman of the New Englan j jong of all JAWS. ging’ kg 
for Law Enforcement, and A. J - 5, A wor linked esiden! e. 
: Qeuional Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League. | statement, sawless drinking is a menace to the 
Tn selecting the winning word from the 25,000 | Republic itself. ; : 
=, on \ 


- There is a rather reliable account of a tortoise 
110 years old. i 
There are plenty of statements that fish are known 
to attain, and birds have reached, many scores of 
years, but when an attempt is made to verify these 
statements they resolve themselves into matters of 
hearsay or of belief rather than records of facts. 
We naturally associate size with age, for the bigger 
an animal the longer should it take to reach that 
size; but while we are apt to credit such creatures as 
whales with a century or more of existence there is 
reason to believe that they are by no means as,ven- 
erable as they appear, and the same seems to be true 
of elephants, ‘which reach their full stature in com- 
paratively few years. 
_ Thus the once famous Jumbo, whose name has 
been embodied in the dictionary as a synonym for 
all things big, reached his full height and weight in 
- 21 years, growing in this time from an infant three 
feet high, weighing a few hundred pounds, to a 
towering adult eleven feet in/height and weighing 
and a half tons. 
_ As for the Indian elephant, Mr. Pocock, from a 
study of the teeth, estimates the average duration 
of life at about 70 years, and so far I have not been 
able to lay hands on an authenticated record of an 
elephant older than this, although these animals 
are said to attain an age of 120 years. 
Personally I confess that I believed whales re- 
quired many years, possibly 100, to reach their full 
growth until I became somewhat intimately ac- 
ainted with them at Balaena, when my ideas 
underwent a radical revision. Briefly, if. whales 
- continued to grow indefinitely there would be an 
infinite variety of sizes; as a matter of fact they fall 
into rather few categories and there are a not 
_ inconsiderable number of whales of moderate bulk 
_ that are, as shown by the condition of their bones, 
indubitably old, or at least adult. How Iong it 
_ takes to reach a length of eighty feet, with a known 
_ weight of 60 tons, or the maximum of 103 feet and 
an estimated 80 or 90 tons, we know not, but the 
chances are that it takes far less time than is sup- 


posed. i 
There are some animals or groups of animals, such 


um, 13.5; Ceylon (1921), 31.2; Chili, 30.8; Denmark, 
129; England and Wales, 12.4; Finland, 15.9; 
_ France (uninvaded region), 17.7; Germany (excluding 
- Posen, Memel, Danzig and territory lost to Czecho- 

Sagi ac Denmark, and Belgium), 15.1; Ireland, 


awl: 


Deaths 
Number] Deaths |Under 1 


rt 


“Ae 
_ COUNTRY AND YEAR. 


1 Year. 


73,582 83. 
56,006 67. 


Bit} “#3. 
31841, 58. 
9,676| 169. 


7,656) 142. 
12,699) 103. 


Ses 18,371 
90/398] 16/954 


5 
3 
0 
1 
3 
6 
0 
4 
5 
23,340 a!) 
6 
1 
9 
0 
3 
9 
5 
5 
2 


. steers 


? Females, ,.... 
Denmark (1920) 
ales. ee 

a. ‘Females........- ; 
Bngl'd & Wales (1920): 
(OS CE ae Pease 
pF : 
wT 4,791 
3,807 


86,078 
66,164 


21,084 
3,998 
6 


teens 
; 


BB MGOS i. Ho aie 
Germany (1919): 

PVEGIOHG ksty sta be sinis.s 
TOMALES.) 6. sch saws 


{ F ANIMAL LONCEVITY. | ee , iin to ae 
(From an article in Natural History by Frederic A. Lucas, Director of the American Museum of © 
Natural History, N.Y.) 


of Under |Year Per}| CoUNTRY AND YEAR. 
irt! 000 
Births. 


as fishes and reptiles, that seem to have no fixed 
limits of life and growth and thus appear to present 
great possibilities in the matter of age. Unfortu- 
nately there are few records on which to base any 


trustworthy conclusions and the most reliable of— 


these show that under favorable conditions some 
reptiles grow much more rapidly than is generally 
supposed: The big alligator in the New York Zoolog- 
ieal Park grew from seven feet to twelve fect in 
length in twelve years, though theoretically it should 
have taken him at least half a century to attain such 
an unusual size, almost the maximum for an alligator. 

If reptiles grow so rapidly nowadays they probably 
did so in the past, and brontosaurus and his kindred 
may not have taken a century or two to reach their 
70 or 80 feet of length, as has so often been supposed. 

Records of birds are rather disappointing, for just 
as the greatest creature is apt to shrink before the 
application of a two-foot rule, and fish when weighed 
in the balance are often found woefully wanting in 
avoirdupois, sd the ages of birds become wonderfully 
less when their claims to longevity are investigated, 
Parrots stand well toward the head of the list with 
numerous records on good authority, of various 
specics attaining an age of from 50 to’80 years. 
Geese and swans too are long lived, and include some 
possible centenarians, though just as the census 
returns show a part of womankind to be much 
younger than it looks, so there few reliable 
Tecords of swans more than seventy years old. 

There have been many attempts to estimate the 
ages to which various animals might attain under 
favorable circumstances, but none of the estimates 
based on size, time required to reach maturity, 
period of incubation (in birds) is borne out by the 
known facts. The best of them is possibly that 
applied to mammals, that their normal life is five 
times that required to reach maturity, this being 
determined by the union of the epiphyses with their 
adjacent bones. 


“Clover,”’ the “oldest horse in the world,’’ died 
at the age of 51 years, April 26, 1924, at Cata- 
wissa, Pa. 


“Steve,”’ a bay horse 17 hands in height, was 45 ' 


years old én Sept. 23, 1924, and was enjoying ground 
oats in a stable in Jersey City, N. J. 


3 ‘ , ‘ DEATH RATES IN FOREICN COUNTRIES. 
f (Figures for 1920, unless otherwise noted,, show deaths per 1,000 population.) 
_ Australia (1921), 9.9; Austria (1919), 20.3; Bel- | 14.8; Italy (1919), 19.0; Jamaica, 25.3; Japan (1919), 


22.8; Netherlands: (1921), 11.1; New Zealand (1921), 
8.7; Norway (1919), 17.1; Ontario Province, Canada, 
13.9; Scotland (1921), 13.6; Spain, 23.2; Sweden 
ee 12.4; Switzerland, 14.4; United Kingdom, 


Ye BIRTHS, AND INFANT MORTALITY. 


Deaths 
Number] Deaths |Under 1 
of Under |Year Per 
irths. | 1 Year. 100 
Births. 
aoc. Rote £ 51,275] 4,635| ( 90. 
peat St 48,261] 3,627| 75 2 
17,841] 3,183] 178.4 
17,102] 2,845] 166.4 
910,400] 162,144] 178.1 
868,285| 1415058] 162.5 
99,435] 8,174] 82.2 
93,552| 5,880] 62.9 
15,434 848] 54.9 
14,487 665| 45.9 
32,506} 2,256] 69. 
30'820|  1'739|  Sec4 
69,719] 7,199] 103.3 
66,827| 5,366] 80.3 
36,846]. 3,382] 91. 
35,279] 2,562 92:6 
611,964] 56,033] 91.6 
581,900] 41,346 71:9 
20,142] 2,512] 124. 
19,1931 2/109! 109.5 


cnet il atl il 


; 
; 
j 
4 
5 


_ Striped Bass (1916)—Weight, 59 Ibs. 14 0z._ C: *Wall- ; —wei ‘ 
= eee = par ) Weigh 0 aught | *Wall-Eved Pike (1921)—Weight, 15 Ibs. Caught = 


_ © Brook Trout (1917)—Weight, 10 o2. 
, (1917) —Weight, 7 Ibs. 10 oz Caught |°"G “trouse, Cleveland, ©., at Palm Beach Pier, 


BIG FISHES CAUGHT BY ANCLERS, 1916-1923. 


; a De Wis. 
_ *Large Mouth Black Bass (1923)—Weight, 20 lbs. pee (1922)—Weight, 15 Ibs. 5 oz. Caught by 


* 4 + 


Fish and Fisheries; Telescopes; Women’s Clothes. 153 


(Largest game fish of each species entered in Field and Stream's annual prize fishing contest since 1916,) 


Kubler, N. City, at Point Pleasant, by Ernest L. Burrell, Chicago, Ill., at Robins, 


. Van Luven, Portland, Ore., in Rogue River, — 


2 oz. Caught by Fritz J. Friebel, near San Or 
SF 
Sailfish (1922)—Weight, 46 lbs. Caught by Allan 


Antonio, Fla. 
by Carl S. Carlson, in Magalloway River, Me. 


« Fla. 
Tarpon (1918)—Weight, 205 Ibs. Caught by W. | punq (1922)—Weight, ,166,.lbs, Caught by_A. R.. 


Ashby Jones, in Caloosahatchee River, Fla. 4 
Cutthroat Trout (1919)—Weight, 8 Ibs. 3 oz. Caught |, eee Eal., at San Clemente Istand, 
by O. LaLonde, Butte City, Mont. Brown Trout (1923)—Weight, 12 Ibs. Caught by 


*Muscalionge (1919)—Weight, 51 Ibs. 3 02. Caught Geo. A. Babb, Lake Neb: 
by J. A. Knobla, Donaldson, Wis. vy River, Wis. Sah ae 
a Cf nie Been ages 12 oz. Caught won eet Pike Caer eee 28 Ibs, Caught — 
wat 7 urn, Me. y L. S. Mathews, nneapolis, Minn., 

igen a Axo ley —Woens. 18 Ibs. Caught by Geo. ga Minn. ts y ES 
arandon, Bronx, N. Y. *Weaksish (1923)—Weight, 14 Ibs. 5 oz. Cau ih 

*Channel Bass (1920)—Weight, 68 Ibs. 40z. Caught by W. R. Roebling, ‘Newark; N. J., at eee 
by Louis M. Silvia. Bay, N. J. ; ee 
Rainbow Trout (1921) —Weight, 23 Ibs. 8 0Z. Caught *Lake Trout (1922)—Weight, 36 Ibs. 8 oz. Caught é 
by Dr. A. E. Sykes, Oakland, Cal., at Rocky by B. D. Calvert, in Lake of the Woods, Ontario, 
Point, Ore. Canada. ‘ 

_ Fish marked with * are World’s Record Fish taken with rod and reel. 


: FISHERIES OF THE WORLD. . ! 
Approximately $750,000,000 worth of fish are Yields of other chief maritime countries, with 

caught and sold every year in the oceans, seas, | market, values are: 2 ib 
000,000); Denmark, 196,000,000, Ibs. ($15,000,001 


lakes and rivers of the world, according to estimates os 
: : = ; England and Wales, 1,252,000,000 lbs. ($90,000,00 4 

made by the United States Bureau of Fisheries,| Germany, 255,000,000 lbs. 0 100,000) Holland, é 

Washington, D. C. 374,000,000 Ibs. ($11,000,000); Russia, 1,206,000,000 


Fish caught yearly in this country and Alaska, | Ibs. ($50,000,000); Scotland, 583,000,000 Ibs. ($25,- 
ineluding salmon aid cod, weigh about 2,500,000 000,000); Spain,’ 890,000,000 Ibs. ($73,000,000); 
Ibs., and are valued at $80,000,000. Sweden, 300,000,000 Ibs. ($23,000,000). : 


SSeS 


TELESCOPES. ae | 
(Revised by Edwin B. Frost, Director of the Yerkes Observatory.) ‘ she 
Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- ion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, 
fracting and reflecting. uf 
In the first, the light fals upon a lens which 
eonverges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, caled the eyepiece, I 
or may be directly photographed. 5 Mt. ilton, 
The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- and another ©: hern station 
eraliy of glass coated with silver, which throws the | at Santiago, Chili; a 
rays back toward the upper end of the telescope, | tory, and a 24-inch t 
where they fall on the eyepiece or on the photographie ‘All of the refractors given ab u 
plate, as in the case of the refractor. by Alvan Clark & Sons, except the third, that. . 
Since the rays of light do not pass through the | the Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburgh, which wase 
mirror, far less perfect glass is uired and re-| figured by Brashear. 4 RAL A 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. The principal large telescopes in use in Europe are: 
For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors | The 30-inch refractor at the Observatory of Pulkova, — 
are better than refractors, but the latter is the best |- the 32-inch at Meudon, France; the 28-inch 
all-around instrument. It is not sensitive to changes Greenwich, England. _ 
of temperature and is the only one which can be e are in use as follows: 


The largest and most active telescopes in the 
world are in America. They are, for refractors: 


best known of 
Observatory at its stat 
of 16 inches at_ Heide 
Observatory; and the 
the Yerkes Observatory. re) 
The light-gathering Fg itey of a telescope is pro- 
portional to the area 0: its lens or mirror. The ‘40- 
inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount ob Nees 
forty thousand times over that received by he . 
naked eye. _ oaks 
The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- — 
tional to its length as well as to the shortness of — 
focus of its eyepiece. uae " 
By Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various — 
ferent focal lengths, even running as high as 150 | magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 are 
feet, can be obtained with these instruments seldom used because of the trembling of the earth's — 


‘A’ splendid reflector of 72 inches is installed at | atmosphere. 


inches at different institutions. 
The largest reflector yet constructed, 100 inches 


using a combination of auxiliary mirrors dif- 


A eee 


WHAT A WOMAN SPENDS FOR CLOTHES. ; 
The average American housewife, according to an She spends $1.95 for a silk undershirt, $2.82 for — 
iquiry i t a silk chemise, $5.48 for a silk nightie, $7.39 for a 
inquiry by the United States Departmen’ Cae et silk kimono, 37 cents for a pair of cotton stockings, 
pays $4.42 for her hat, 57 cents for her veil, $15.65 $122 for a pair of silk stockings, from $3.65 to 
for a year’s supply of cotton suits, $24.97 for wool $5.34 for @ pair of shoes, $1.88 for a pait of kid 
suits, $14.29 for a silk dress, 52 cents for an apron, | gloves, 15 cents for a handkerchief, 21 cents for a 
$1.55 for a wrapper, $4.29 for a_silk blouse, $6.29 | pair of garters, $2.01 for an umbrella, and $1.66 
for a silk skirt, 33.61 for a wool coat, $5.97 for a | for_a handbag. 
wool sweater, $18.24 for a fur piece, $4.18 for as Ux Her total yearly expenditure for clothes averages 
petticoat, $2.35 for a pair of corsets, from $1.13 to | $63.55. : 
$3.27 for a union suit of underwear, $1.49 for a | The husband’s annual total for clothes averages 
woolen underskirt. ; : eet, $71 38. ‘ i 


it 
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t NATIONAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


4 (By anD Bureau of the Census.) i > 
es ToTaL. — E 4 “Pur CENT. INCREASE. 


1922. ~ 1912. 1904. 1900. 1922..| 1912. 
Dolls .|1,000 Dolis.|1,000 Dolls.}1,000 Dolls. 
te eee pe 6 Ns 190 803.862 186, 299,664 107,104,194] 88,517,307 72.2 73.9 21.0 


Form ‘oF WEALTH. 


I i 5, 5 4.6 19 
7 1 prop. d imp: tax’d. .| 155,908,625] 96,923,406] 55,510,228) 46,. es Bee 60.9 7A. 

Foal prop: and imp. exombi) 30.9815] 1231990] “S81 343] “Gaiz789] 69-3] $0.4] 10 

Si. SLAVEStOGK. Ao lek see a vt % ‘ Z % : 5 ¥ 47 b on8 3 
ni ad achine: "2,604,638 1,368,225 ,99 749,776 90.4 4 

“ite | Ma West (faa Ta .| 15,783,260 6,091,451 3,297,754 2,541,047 apie ee. 29 
i - Railroads and their equip...} 19,950,80) 16,148, 532 11,244, "752 9,035,732 = ; 


-Motor vehicles.......... ; 4,567,40 
_ Street Tailways, etc......... 15,414,447 


10,265,207 4,840,547 3,495,228 50.2) 112.1 38 


Street railways.......... 4,877,636| 4,596,563; 2,219,966] 1 ,576,197 6.1} 107.1} 40 
Street rallways. eR 203, "396 223,253 227,400 211,650 8.7 re vs 
Telephone Sree aebeiseie= a 745, 774 1,081,433 585,840 [400,324 61.4 84.6 5 
Pullman and oth. cars not; 

‘ be owned by railroads..... mihi 123,363 123,000 98,837} 342.1 0.3 24 
‘Pi (eA ae SOO a OOO ia oi Wed nts ll Sea etooits Siapeia [ee kote = ate ei a le: mips oil alte Riel oe eae 
eee and canals.. 2,951,484 eee 846,490 537,849 97.9 76.2 57. 

360,885 290,000] 275,000] « 267,752] 24.4 5.5 257 

4,229,357 2,098,613 562,851 402,619} 101.5) 272.9 39.8 

Pie etl ase tad side te 80,261,762} 36,950,934} 20,460, "886| 16,851,423] 117.2] - 80.6 21.5 
Agricultural products. 5, oh ape 5,240,020 1,899,380 1,455,069. 4.3]}%175.9) 30.5 
“gest products.. 28142 848) 14, 693,862 7,409,292 6, oo bs 93.4 98.3 21.7 
1, "548 666 *826 6,632 495,544 4,971 87.3 66.8 16.6 

wtlie ae 2 "730,296 815, 552 408,067 336, 852 10.5 99.9 24.8 


39,816,001] 12,758,225 8,250,000} 6,880,000} 212.1 54.6 19.9 


Me yids igre x con 4,278,155 2,616,643 1,998,603) 1,677,380 63.5 30.9 19.2 
Per (Percent ges in black type show decreases. (1912) $402,352,000. 

“Shipping and Canals” totals for 1922 and 1912 It should be borne in mind, the bureau adds, 
Include the estimated value of ships belonging to| that increases in value are to 2 large extent due 
yee U. S. Navy, as follows: (1922) $1,445,992,000; | to rise in prices. 


NATIONAL WEALTH BY STATES, IN 1922. 


Manuf.Mach.,|Railroads and Motor 
Total. Realty. Livestock. | Tools, Impl. | Equipment. Vehicles. 


Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars . 


ite ‘Ala aie 
* ‘Augoam 


California. 
Colorado 
\ Connecticut. 
laware.... 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 


8,825 i 473,498,000 79 '298,000 176,518,000 
10,511,682, 7,173,551,000) 466,802,000} 143,628,000] —583,887:000] 1833655/000 
6,264,058,000) 3,796,474,000} 218,852,000] 126,266,000] 666,315,000 120,422,000 
3,582,391, 1,864,939,000 2 ,000 97,856,000} 314,731,000} 57,337,000 
3,416,860,000| 1,531,235,000] 65,511,000] 164,146,000} 264484000 8,439,0 
2,006,531,000} 1,019,946,000| 32:987,000} 1487362:000 119,353,000 5,044 , 
3,990,730, 1,968,289, 42,821, 219,387,000} 183,100, 61,561,000 
12,980,839,000| 7,156,110,000] 35,082; 1,046,430,000} 268,013,000] 146,249/000 
11,404,861, 5,790,479,000| 167,484,000} 831,778,000] 571,827,000] 216.492'000 
 8,547,918,000] 5,204,208,000] 228'685,000] 241/484 '000 554,570,000} 141,553,000 
2,177,690,000] 1,138,959,000| —85;632/000 55,242,000} 213,021,000] _ 28,595, 
9,981,409,000| 9.981,409,000 056,000) 333,027,000} 612,795,000] 145;789:000 
2,223,189,000] 1,223,935,000 904, 48,928, 318,993,000 308, 
5,320,075,000} 3,530,655,000] 250,865,000 86,808,000} 380,413, 95,067,000 
541,716,000 5,469,000 159, 6,313,000} 172,202,000 4,373,000 
1,374,135,000 664,968,000) 16,588,000} 116,796,000] 104,699,000] —_18'380'000 
11,794,189,000] _5,850,567,000 37,872,000) 999,080,000} 532,263,000} 132/323'000 
851,836,000 440,772,000] 47,068,000 4,735,000] _ 207,660,000 9,184,000 
UR A 37,035,262,000| 20,757.834'000 225,149,000] 2,133,897,000| 1,479,682,000] 3847113,000 
ry) Oe Carolina.) 4,543,110,000]  2,371,365,000] 103/397,000 238,327,000] 251,694,000] 67,779, 


North BePoia.. - | _2,467,772,000) 1,625,963,000| —987225'000 9,470,000] — 305,530,000 36,056,000 
OHIO Se Su, OR eaaienaaen 10,176,297,000) 248,248,000 pies oul 1,009,197,000) 324,733,000 


3,993,524, 2,072,955,000} 120,136,000 7,857, 441,267,000 9,925, 
3)419,459, 2,089,511,000| 75117620 3,651, 365,252,000 373,00 
28,833,745,000| 14,914,123,000| 203:524;000! 2,193/873,000 1,902,737,000] 308,136,000 
924,326,000 419,000 5,261,000 496, 5297, 
2,404,845,000| 1,189,944,000} 61,927,000} 132°579.001 160,166,000 5,098, 
TSE S| Sec) ERROR ALCS Balai) 13008 
A i »499,378, ,059, 206,01 369°323'000 50,734,000 
9,850,888,000| 5,962,606,000| 327,807,000] 208,339,000 640,968, 189,731,000 
1,535,477,000 795,047,000} 53,055,000 50,507, 177,314,000), 18,575,000 
842,040,000 395,370,000} 35,296,000], _ 47,350,000 53,953, 16,170,0 
4,89 0,000) 2,772,373,000] 92,653,000 64,146,000 501,972,000) 63,113,000 
” 5,122,405,000] .3,257,299,000] 60,918,000 604, 390,042,000] 79,904,000 
West Virginia, 4,677,919,000| 3,250,693,000| _ 58,043,000 119,953,000] 441,524,000] _41'297/000 
- Wisconsin. ..... 7,866,081,000| 4,210 eieece prt 000} 482,967,000] 396,746}000| 141,083'000 
Wyoming....... 976,239,000 "589,746 ,000 9,682,000 28,410,000 128,700,000] 11,397,000 


United States... 1320,803,862,000|176,414,444,000 5,807,104,000|15,783,260,000 19,950,800,000!4,567,407,000 


/ 


ee toj1904 to 1900 to 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL WEALTH BY CEOCRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 
Se ee ee ee aE REN TAiEEBA Ear Pu Ee ae Ve 
Motor 


GEOGRAPHICAL ' 
Division. Total. Realty. Livestock. | Machinery. | Railroads. Vehicles. 

5 Dollars . Dollars. Dollars . Dollars . 
__New England.....-. 4 147,822,000|2,007.629,000|_ 759,764,000) 299,461,000 
_ _ Middle Atlantic..... 77.663,196,000|41,522,524,000|  466,545,000)5,326,850,000 3,914,682,000]} 824,572, 

“ ~ East North Central. |}68.823.014,000|37,400,645,000}1,194,289,000/4,313,565,000 3,989,211,000]1,151,490,000 

West North Central. |46,018,882,000/29,199,775, "664,077,000| 951,731,000|3,333,141,000} 768,598,000 | 
South Atlantic...... J 507,101,000 me tangents 2,134,773,000| 395,355,000 


Bast South Central. |12,990,375,000 


West South Central. |19,860,889,000|11,047,953,000 968, 
Mountain........-- 12.206,101,000| 6,777,184,000] 514,601,000) 296,726,000 1,635,609,000 
Paeitic. - 2... ese 23'573,598,000!13,707.532,000! 327,202,000 726,030,00011,465,867,000 


The estimates on this and the preceding pages, high seas or in foreign waters. c r. 
the Census Bureau says, cover the material wealth Total U. S. national wealth in previous years— — 
or value of tangible property located within the SKY $65,037,093,000; (1880) $43,642, ,000; — 
limits of continental United States, including, how- | (1870 $24,054.818,000; (1860) $16,159, 616,000; 
ever, all the vessels of the United States Navy and | (1850) $7,135,779,000. The figures 870 
merchant marine whether in home ports or on the | cover taxable property only. 


NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. ; 
(1912 Figures are in Parentheses.) ; F 


‘ = cE A ES SO nee aamannr amy YA] Tm 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
‘ STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per Capita. Srare. | Per Capita. 
Ala. ..-|1,244 (913) ROWE. <2 So~ - 4,274 (3,465) . 16,998 (5,003) 
f ...|3,512 (2,052) ||Kan....... 3,493 (2,632)||N. H 3,074 (1,513) 
. 11,439 (1,054) ||Ky......-- 1,459 (981) N.J 3,524 (2,240) 
.|4,007 tg ae) LS ee ey ar 1,855 (1,158) 2,299 (1,388) 
Soietias. 3,285 (2,7 Me........|2,586 (1,351 x 3,436 (2,694) 
o> « Connm...... 3,614 (2,041) ||Md......-- 2,665 (1,694) .|1,703 (740) 
Den ce 5. : ,728 (1,478) ||/Mass. . 3,243 (1,827) .13,692 (3,329) 
o Dist. of Col.|3,879 (3,418) ||Mich. . 2,899 (1,828) . {3,048 (1,861) 
ORE como a oy 3 2,3 (1,167) ||Minn 3,442 (2,529) ..|1,864 (1,684) 
i Gyre ae 1,306 (802) Miss. Th, (667) .|4,182 (2,816) 
Idaho - {3,301 (1,598) ||/Mo. . -}2,903 (1,717) 3,187 (2,036) 
Be 3,295 (2,663) ||Mont....-- 3,691 (2,792) 3,086 (1,737) 
TIMES noi >= 2,942 (1,954) |\Neb 4,004 (3,049) 1,385 (811) 


U. 8. capita in prior years—(1904) $1,318; | taxable and exempt. In 1870 the per capita "Olle 
(1900) si165; 11890) 1,036; (1880) $870. : | taxapte property was $624; in 1860 it was $514; 
The figures above include all property, both! and in 1858 it was $308. > . 1 am 


ASSESSED TO MARKET VALUE OF REALTY, BY STATES. 


RATIO IN 1922 OF 


STATE. Ratio. STATE. Ratio. 


i 


Or Oe Tre Nebraska.......-| 70. Rhode Island..... 
Nevada........-- 5 South Carolina... 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


New Hampshire. . 3: 


= 


< 
i=’ 
ti) 
<9 
ies 
S 
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Michigan.......- 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri.......-- 


dinwwoN DONA 
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a NOTE BY THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
; ‘ene 
on the assessed valuations of property subject to 


ses of these estimates this term is used as| the general Nigger Se eee Biri tpe ty | 


f lands and the structures and fixed | been so raise: A 
descriptive, of thereon, exclusive of those used for| true value, as indica’ by records of sales and \e 
the purposes of railroads, street agit legtaph Aah pete of tax officials. The ratios are as shown — 

; ivately 0 central| above. : 
ay eetene eystee  norupaiti privately The estimates for exempt real properly are based ‘ 


electric light and power companies and 
i whed on information received from Federal, State, and 
Ra icateg local reports and officials. ¢: . 


ow E 
Yhe estimates for taxed real property are based 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. ae 
i figures published by Dr. Luther, the German 


' _ Argentina—(1916) $13,900,000.000. 1 
r Australia—(1917) $6,000,000,000. Finance, Miniett324) $3,155,200,000. : 
17) $18,000,000,000. 


4 Austria-Hungary— (before the war) $55,000.-]| Jndia (including Ceylon (19 


,000. India (71912) $22,000,000,000; (1922)  $35,000,- 
Beigium—(1912) $5,800,000,000; (1920) $12,- Py ee ae eae 
000,000,000. The last figures are a London banker's | Japan—(1912) $11,700,000,000; (1922) $22,500, = 
4 estimate. a a: 
: i i 1917) $130,000,000,000. The | New Zealand—(1917)  $1,500,000,000. = 
S. ey pricish Eanvise by a awn Minister, in Parlia- Russia (in Hurope)— (before the war) $60,000,-. _ 
Pe ire 


ment. : 4 4 ‘ 
‘ 1ada— i 11,000,-| South Africa—(1917)_$3,000,000,000. Mn ee 
4 Canada (1903) Eo 0.000. Sethe it Kingdom — (1912) _$70,500,000,000, 
ag Denmark——(1900)_$2,000,600,000. (917-~semi-official, in Parliament): $80,000,000, 
3 90: $55,000, 000; (1912) $58,500,- 000; (1922) $120,000,000,000. a : 
000; (1922) $90,000,000,000. data as to foreign countries 
Germany—(1908)_ $77,800,000,000 by one esti- | is official, nor is any of it actually based on a census ‘ 
\ 83,000,000,000 by snot er (1924) 150,600,- | of property such as ee a ited 
000 gold marks, ‘or $40,0 000,000, according The estimates are mostly by bankers or statisticians. ut 
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SSE RUE as AMERICA’S “INVISIBLE BALANCE”’ OF TRADE. a. 
sf _ (By Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in a Department Bulletin.) = 
‘In any analysis of our foreign trade balance sheet { the ce dh of ee Wai voting g Recs nian ale 4 
it is essential to take into account many items not patie soe pap thelr ecb as to. fhe. probable 
lap pearing In) the cusvems yeturns, movement of gold and the ultimate trend of price 
“Those items, currently styled ‘invisible exchange,” | jevels, that they require comprehensive study by 
are of such increasing importauce in any sound | ail whose interest lies in these ae es rae? 2 
conclusion as to the movement of our foreign trade, The following table, in millions of dollars, sum: 
as to the situation of our credit structure, as to! marizes the statement. ; 
_ ESTIMATED BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF UNITED STATES, 1923. 


i 


; Bal- : Bal- 
IveMs. Credit.| Debit.| ance. . ITEMS. Credit.| Debit.| ance. 
_ © CURRENT ITEMS. MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL. 
| Merchandise... 2.2.0.2... 4,208} 3,819] +389||New foreign loans, exclusive of] =} 4} gg 
Current invisible items ——— refunding loans. .......... 
~ Interest and dividends..... 567{  150| +417||Sale and purchase of outstand- 33] +306 
‘= (Ocean freights :.. 0.4... 65 73| — 8||_ ing securities............. 339 0S 
_ Governmental payments...]...... 19| — 19]|Foreign bonds paid off....... 23] 3030 i ; 
- Services to tourists........ 100 500] —400}|Principal of interallied debt... Oi) te-.ar + = 
| peel abate and missionary Es ma United States currency....... b DONS Sree + 5 
MPORPOOCHUULCS )..5 a 2.5 re wes | a view as — uv : ; 
_ Immigrants’ reniittaaces!:!]""""60] 350] —290]| Total, eapival items. ..... 535| 4101 +125 { 
), J a? 4 i d « —— 
uy , ; — 1d: fee Se ee 29] 323| —294 - 
yee) tet) fb POO aE lstinehiic cetoak lalinc Sa.ccacs 721/74) = 2) 4m 
ane items..... ; 1 ; i 
mY shite yin et eee tl ' Total, gold and silver... . 101) | 397| —296 Ks ’ 
act} : Total balance, all items. .!........... —152 z 
te to the table—The credit figures for ‘‘mer- It might be stated that this gold shipment to us . 
ndise” include $42,000,000 ioe parcel post | served to seattle the $19,000,000 owing us on the { 


a ; we 
ackages and $1,435,000 for supplies sold by the | balance of goods and current invisible items as 
a War Department; the debit figures include $30,-| above, and $125,000,000 represents net excess of 
000,000 for smuggled liquors. ‘‘Interest and | investment here, leaving a balance of $152,000,000 : 
dividend” figures include interest received by | which may be attributed to discharge of previous : 
U. S. Government. ‘Governmental payments’ | open bank and merchant debts to us. ; 
except interest and principal of Allied debt and It is, of course, impossible to state the gold move- 3 
do not include ordinary expenses of officials | ment as balancing any particular item of the state- 
abroad. ment, but generally speaking, gold shipment is the ; 
We exported $4,208,000,000 worth of goods; we | final resort in international trade. _ 
ported $3,819,000,G00 worth of goods. There was In all calculations of this character it must always 
hus a balance in our favor on the movement of | be borne in mind that many items are of necessity \ 
io of $389,000,000. Partly estimated and that, while the opposite items ; 
Parallel with this movement of actual commo-| tend to limit the area of error, there is always the ; 
ities were what have been termed in this summary_| Dossibility of an error either way up to $100,000,000. r 
“current invisible items,’’ amounts paid out The outstanding feature of the balhance sheet 4% 
in foreign countries through our tourists, through | for the year is the rather anomalous movement of 
‘remittances of immigrants, through payments for] a large amount of capital to investment in the ' 
+ forcign shipping and services of one kind or another, | United States, which can be readily accounted for ] 
total of $1,162,000,000. as the “flight of capital” from countries of unstable ‘ 
-On the other hand, we received interest on money | currency to us in order to secure itself on a gold 
d to us by foreign investors and by foreign | basis. _ 2 i . 
governments, together with payments for the use Foreign investments in the United States during 
of our ships by foreigners and expenditures of foreign- | the year amounted to $394,000,000, an increase 
rs in the United States amounting to approxi-| over 1922 of approximately 20 per cent. Had 
mately $792,000,000. r there been no such movement of capital in our 
erefore, on these items of current invisible | direction there would have been no gold net imports 
xchange we had a net balance against us of $370,- | during the year. 
000,000. 5 As compared with 1922, our exports increased 
he vse U at this point we deduct the favorable balance | $341,000,000 and imports $706,000,000 showing a 
- which we received on our merchandise business, | healthy growth in our trade, but the earnings of 
wis 
i] 


we find that from items of merchandise and current | Our merchant marine in foreign trade declined q 
visible exchange our favorable balance is reduced | slightly, so that once more, as in pre-war days, q 
to approximately $19,000,000. we paid out more than we received in ocean freights. ’ 
- During the year there were large movements of On the other hand, the amount received as in- ( 
_ capital. In this movement foreigners apparently | terest on our foreign investments increased greatly, 
bought $394,000,000 of our securities, $50,000,000 | largely as a result of payments by the British Govy- 
of our currency, and paid $91,000, on debts | ernment on its debt to the United States Govern- 
due to our Government, or a total of $535,000,000. | ment. ; 3 
- On the other hand, our citizens bought foreign And although we did not maintain our position 7 
securities to the net extent of $410,000,000 as the chief lending country of the world, that was | 


£ In precious metals we exported $101,000,000 and | due, not to lack of capital on our part, but the 
we imported $397,000,000, or we received a net | unsettled conditions abroad, making foreign invest- 
_ balance of $296,000,000 in gold and silver. ment less attractive to American investors. 

‘ed : BRITISH AND AMERICAN TRADE BALANCES COMPARED. } 
‘According to the British Board of Trade, the trade balances of Great Britain in 1923 and 1922 were 
as follows (converted at average rate of sterling exchange for the year—millions of dollars): 


“aha TrpMs. 11922. (1923. ITEMS. 1922./1923. 
(i LAR ee ee pear ae | aS RIES TL 
_ Wxeess of imports of merch’dise & bullion} 753] 928 Miscellaneous............ ngewe 44 46 
\ tae: Tunes investm’ts.| 775] 68 Total invisibl 
: et income from overseas investm’ts . ‘i 6 Total invisible exports... .. PR Scene) (SL ; : 
_ Net national shipping income....... 487} 503 Si it Fae 
he ADT SUDIIA Wis adit Cuneta yess ace ae 133] 137]|Available for investment overseas... ... 686 


444 
New overseas issues on London market.! 598! 622 


\ For purposes of comparison the figures for the United States are given in the sam — 
(millions of dollars): : meres? a be 


PCRS OLE OUANG) = y fe 2 Pui eS ee ee { 
‘ ITEMS. 1922. (1923. ITeMs. 1922. 1923. 


OO — 


_ Pxcess of exports of merch’dise & bullion} 508)  93/| Miscellaneous........... Sihae —717)\— 
IORI GaeoT  vescas eestnts {B51 ate 
et income from overseas investm’ts . 7 Total invisible exports............ 
Net national shipping income....... 7|— 8 ae ; eats eee 
Available for investment overseas...... 149} 235 


/ 


Pa 


cos AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 
Residents of the United States had about $8,000,- 
- 000,000 invested abroad on Jan. 1, 1924, according 
to an estimate by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
These investments, by countries, were as follows: 


Govern- | Indus- 


ment trial 
REGION. Obliga- | Securi- | Total. 
tions. j|ties, Etc. 
™ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Doliars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Canada........- seeee} 750,000 ,000} 2,500,000 
Cuba,..... ata stats 110,000} 1,250,000) 1,360,000 
WAGHIOD; oe gia <32)ey 058s 22,000)1, ,000} 1,022,000 
Cent. Amer., W. Indies} 48,000} 100,000) 148,000 
Sophng id 0, 1,230,000 


South America 
250,000} "440,000 


SS Aine he 2,500,00015,500,000!8,000,000 


Investments in Central America and the West 
Indies do not inelude those in_Porto Rico. In- 
vestments in Asia include the Philippines. 

The United States Government, on Nov. 15, 
1923, held obligations of foreign governments, 
owed since the World War, amounting to $10,- 
578,509,342. 

Though the money owed this Government by the 
Allies is not, in the ordinary commercial sense, an 
investment, it represents money, or supplies loaned, 
it draws interest, and it increases the American 
Sani abroad to a total of more than $18,578,- 


The total amount received by American resi- 
dents as interest or pas from ‘these investments, 
at 5 per cent., would be $400,000,000. 


_ American Capital Abroad; Tourist 


ay 
y , 
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IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. te 
To this must be added $167,000,000 received b 
the United States Government as interest on ite 

loans to Great Britain and other governments. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS HERE. 


In 1921, according to the income tax statistics, 
non-residents, including foreign corporations, re- iat 
ceived $72,000,000 of taxable’ income from sources — 
within the United States and its possessions. This 
includes interest, dividends, salary, commissions, 
and royalties. 

It does not include amounts received by indi- 
viduals reporting less than $5,000 net income, nor 
does it include interest on tax exempt securities. 

For these reasons, and because the amount of 
such income has undoubtedly increased since 1921, 
the sum of $150,000,000 is put down as representing, 
a pi to non-residents for the use of their — 
capital. 

The amount of American securities reported 
sold to foreigners exceed the amount reported 
bought from foreigners by more than $16,000,000 
in 1921 and $27,000,000 in 1922; in 1923 they were 
not separately reported, but the amount must have , — 
been at least $100,000,000 and possibly as much 
as $250,000,000. 
_ Unsettled conditions and depreciating curreney 
in several European countries have caused a “flight 
of capital,’ partly to obtain an investment in stable 
ee and partly to escape impending heavy taxa- 

on. ‘ 

In other countries, especially the Netherlands 
and Switzerland, there has been a movement to 
repatriate their own bonds originally issued in this. 
country or sold here during the war. 


? 
ri 


The figures appear to indicate that foreign resi- 
dents’ investments in American securities approxi- 


AMERICAN TOURISTS SPEND $500,000,000 ABROAD. 


An inquiry 4s to the amount of money spent 
abroad by American tourists has been made by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

“Besides the tourists, in the strict sense of the 
term,” it is stated, “there are a number of Ameri- 
cans who live abroad, either by preference or for 
economical reasons. 

“Here are included the heiresses who marry 
abroad, and, at the other extreme of the financial 
scale, the students and persons with small fixed 
incomes who must live cheaply. 

“The Bureau of Immigration keeps_a record of 
American citizens leaving the country. In 1923 there 
260,000 of these, not including those who 

visited Canada. During the same period 300,000 
citizens returned from abroad. ; 

“Persons in a position to know estimate that the 
amount spent by each traveler going to Europe 
averages over $1,200, taking into account the pas- 
sage money paid to foreign shipowners. ‘Travelers 
to other parts of the world spend even more. 

“Taking 300,000 at $1,250 each, the total is 
$375,000,000. 

“To this must be added at least $106,000,000 to 
cover the expenditures of Americans traveling in 
adjacent countries, especially Canada, and another 
$25,000,000 for Americans residing abroad more or 
less permanently. 

_ “Against this total of $500,000,000 must be set 
something like $100,000,000 spent by foreigners in 
this country. One hundred and fifty-four thousand 
non-immigrant aliens came to the United States 
in 1923, besides an unknown but doubtless large 
number of Canadians. 


$350,000,G00 A YEAR SENT 
A large proportion of the 14,000,000 foreign-born 
residents in the United States regularly send money 
to their relatives and friends abroad, says the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department .of Commerce. 
The money thus sent is in the shape of drafts, 
ers 


or currency, or money orders. 
’ Tt is estimated that there is over $100,000,000 of 


countries at any one time can exceed 
$250,000,000 or that the net amount going abroad 

° jn 1923 was over $50,000,000. ° 
immigrants 


to say that- 


4 


!an average, which would make $77,000,000, and 


| 


mate $3,000,000,000, early in 1924. ; olAR 


“The' Europeans must have spent at least $500 on — 


$23,000,000 is a very moderate estimate of what the - 
Canadians left behind. y 
“This item has for many years been a unique 

feature in the balance sheet of the United States. — 
Even in the first half of the nineteenth century 
Americans spent large sums in foreign travel. In 
the period since 1900 the annual debit on this ac- — 
count has usually exceeded $150,000,000, except 

No other country, except England, — 
£ On the | 
contrary, tourists’ expenses are a credit item for — 
most European nations. 0% 
“The expenditures of American tourists abroad — 


is to all 


intents imported into this country, although it can- 


spent $8,703,103; Near East Relief 
goods shipped; Rockefeller Foundation, 


$5,970,429; ; 
$5,021,885, including goods shipped; Pal 
Foundation Fund, $1,308,757; Y. M. C. A., Inter- 
national Committee, $1,125,531; American Friends — 
Service Committee, $852,627; Hebrew Sheltering — 
and Immigrant Aid Society, Fr ae ped Carnegie 2 


Foundation for Teaching, $59,915. a 

To the above sum is to be added $30,000,000 spent 
abroad by religious organizations for missionary or 
charitable purposes. — + ' 
ABROAD BY |JMMICRANTS. “ 
consume foreign goods by proxy instead of importing _ 
them to consume in person. 

The result of such transactions is either to in- 
crease our exports of goods and services or to de- 
crease our imports. : 

In 1923 the amount of such remittances is esti- 
mated to have been somewhat over $350,000,000. 

This includes remittances by draft or money — 
order and also currency sent by mail or carried by = 
returning immigrants. ' 

Against it would have to be counted the cash 
brought into the country by newly arriving forelgners. 
Figures furnished by the Commissioner of, Immi- 
gration give money brought in by immigrants in 
1922, as $30,000,000. -As the number of immi E 

ants in 1923 was nearly twice as preat, $60-. 
600,000 is not too much to allow for this. 

The Bureau adds, that immigrants’ remittances 
must be considered as a necessary expense to Amer 
ican industry, masmuch as, if it were not possible 
for immigrants to make these remittances, Many 
of them. never would have come to this countrs’. 4 


American 
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pret P ’ 2 < : < : : 

Sporting Beoents anv Mecorss. — owe 
~ ‘ if Pease ed. 

- International competition was the outstanding pe Re Alte hie it bs Meech a 
eature of 1924 in sport. The growth and popu- ub 0 ngland. e Eng yachtsmen were 

arity of all forms of games continued to arace successful in lifting the six-metre Yacht Race Cup, 

1 ts of. th Grid. Amat a fessional taking four of the seven races held on Long Island 

n all parts of the world. Amateur and protessio Sound. The famous French race horse Epinard 
eams and individual athletes journeyed to and | invaded the United States for a series of inter- : 
rom distant parts of the world for the sole purpose national stake events and while he proved to bea 99 off 
testing skill and endurance against foreign op- bat Sapte opener sone Tet ie ad eal hey a ma- 

ponents. In this department of sport the United | J Fe kale weourictth a. 

; ; _ petition grew apace during the 
_ States took an important part, either as visitor Or} year; baseball, football, rowing, track athletics, : 
st, with signal success. The United States team | golf, tennis, motor boating and a score of other 


on the Olympic Games at Paris, outscoring each | sports drawing larger entries and galleries of spec- va 
yf the forty-four other nations competing. The tators than ever before. Other nations are also show- $ 
Davis Cup, emblematic of the team tennis champion- ing increased interest in all forms of sport and rk 


ship of the world was retained by the United States | drawing upon America for instructors, sport codes, 

team against the challenge of twenty-three nations. | demonstrating teams or athletes for exhibition and = 
he Walker Cup, holding a similar status in golf, | contest purposes, and it becomes more evident ’ 

was also retained again in a series of matches with | each year that the United States is looked upon as 

‘English golfers. The International Polo Trophy | a leader in healthful recreation, competition and 

was held in this country as a result of a two-game | good sportsmanship. 

Pe ; \ 4 

oat OLYMPIC CAMES OF 1924. % 
‘The eighth revival of the Olympic Games was | sweep of all five first places; swimming with thirteen $ 

held in France with a program of close to fifty out of seventeen firsts, and in track and field with j 

, embodying almost every form of modern twelve out of twenty-seven firsts. Numerous 


world’s records were established in various con- ‘ 
In these contests the | tests including track and field, swimming, rowing, 5 
entrants again won chief honors, scoring | rifle shooting, ete. One of the featureS-of the games 5 
victories by events, first places and | was the showing of South American athletes, Argen- 
The track and field sports held at | tina winning the polo championship and Uruguay : 
urb of Paris, proved the greatest | the soccer football title. The individual heroes of ; 

entire Olympic program.. Forty- | the games were the long distance runners of Fin- 
esented by 1,430 athletes. | land, Nurmi, Ritola, and Stenroos, who between t 
nm of ali contests the leading official | them won every_distance race , including the Mar- & 
tions were as follows: United | athon, in which Stenroos finished an easy first. The 4 
64; Sweden, 4414; Great Britain, | ‘Yale University undefeated eight-oared crew was 
The principal victories of the | victor in this rowing event, the principal contest of : ; 
mnis with a clean | the rowing regatta. "g 
OLYMPIC GAMES CHART. ' 
winning first three places in all sports, January 25 to July 27, 1924.) % 
a ; % 
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' Speed skating 
Rugby...? 
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Shot deer (ind.) : 
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Babee (leat 
Sabre (team) . . 
_ ‘Pennis 
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- Greco-Roman wrestling . . 
-Catch-as-catch-can 
_ Gymnastics. 
Boxing... .. its Be! 
Modern Pentathlon..... 
_ Swimming......... ries 
PARVEMNOE (DOLOT aii. 2545s by va, ¢ 
Weight lifting...... : 
Yachting, 6 metres..... 
Yachting, 8 metres...... 
_ Cycling, road (ind.),... 
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Sportin 


laces—France 8, Great Britain 6, United 


INDIVIDUAL WINNERS AND RECORDS., 
(Track and Field Events.) 


| July 6—10,000-Metre Run—W. Ritola, Finland. 
Time—30m. 23 1-5s. (world’s record). 
“nee Throw—J. Myrra, Finland. 


July 7—100-Metre Dash—H. Abrahams, Great 
_ Britain. Time—10 3-5s. (equals Olympic record), 
_. 400-Metre Hurdles—F. M. Taylor, United States. 
‘*Time—52 3-5s. (world’s record). 
High Jump—H. M. Osborne, United States. 
Height—6 ft. 6 in. (Olympic record). 
Pentathlon—Lehtonen, Finland, 16 points. (R. Le 
Gendre, United States, set world’s record of 25 ft. 
6 in. for broad jump in this event.) 
July 8—800-Metre Run—D, G. A. Lowe, Great 
Britain. Time—l1m. 52 2-5s 


‘Broad Jump—D. Hubbard, United States. Dis- 
tance—24 ft. 6 in. 


ee rg mm Houser, United States. Distance— 
t. in. 
July 9—110-Metre Hurdles—D. Kinsey, United 


States. Time—l5s. 
200-Metre Dash—J. Scholz, United States. Time— 


Distance— 


21 3-5s. (equals Olympic record). 
# Metre Steeplechase—W. Ritola, Finland. 
Time—9m. 33 3-5s. (world’s record). \ 
- , Finland. 


July 10—1,500-Metre Run—P. Nurmi 
Time—3m. 53 3-5s. (Olympic record). 


United States. 
Great Britain 


Finland, 


EVENT. 
1,600-Metre Relay....-.| 10 
Decathion....... ae Coe ee: ee eee 
400-Metre Relay 10 


4 Discus Throw... . 

: +3,000-Metre Tea: 

r Marathon . - : 

10,000-Metre Walk....-]-+--+]-+- 

Hop, Step and Jump 

*10,000-Metre Cross- 
Co! R 


i 
Hs 00 


110-Metre Hurdles 
200-Metre Dash 


Pentathlon... 

High Jump. ees 
400-Metre Hurdles. .... 
100-Metre Dash 
10,000-Metre Run 
Javelin 


" 


oe 


* 
oe 


as no countries finished 
_ Points are scored as follows: First. 
“third, 4; fourth, 3; fifth, 2; sixth, 1 


Re ee Se, 


len, second; 
rth; Harper 


ie athletes are designated by club or 
faa! is sixth, 


ons. 
000-Metre Run (6.21 Miles —Won by 
aA vin Wide WW 
fifth 


and, 
ornia, 


2K 


g Events—t 924 Olympic Games. 


riand 3, Belgium 6, Austria 2, Hayti 1, Hungary 1, © 


COMPLETE POINT SCORE RECORD BY NATIONS. 
(Track and Field Events.) 


TRACK AND FIELD SUMMARIES. 


States 5, Sweden 5, Switzerland 4, Norway 3, Fin- 


Denmark 1, Holland 1. 

Third Places—Great Britain 8, United States 5, 
France 5, Sweden 4, Denmark 3, Norway 2, Finland ~ 
2, Switzerland 2, Hayti 2, Hungary 2, Holland 2, 
Belgium 2, Italy 3, Esthonia 1, Roumania 1. 


5,000-Metre Run—P. Nurmi, Finland. Time— 
14m. 31 1-5s. cOlympic xecord). a 

Hammer Throw—¥. D.. Tootell, United States. 
Distance—174 ft. ~ : 

Pole Vault—L. Barnes, United States. Height— 
12 ft. 11% in. \ 

July 11—400-Metre Run—E. H. Liddell, Great 
Britain. Time—47 3-5s. (world's record). r 

July 12—10,000-Metre Cross Country Run—iIn- 
dividuat—P, Nurmi, Finland. Team—Finland. — 
Time—32m. 54 3-5s. \ 

Hop, Step and Jump—Winner,. Australia. Dis- — 
tance—50 ft. 1114 in. (world’s record). 

Decathlon—H. M, Osborne, United States. Points— 
7,710.775 (world’s record), 

July 13—400-Metre Relay—United States. Time— 
41s. (world’s record). LY . 

Discus Throw—Clarence Houser, United States. 
er metres’ 15% centimetres (Olympic — 
record). x 

1,600-Metre Relay—United States. Time—3m. 
16s. (world’s record). i 

3,000-Metre Team Race—Finland. Time—8m. 
32s. (Olympic record). Pak 
Balan AR Walk—Frigerio, Italy. Time—47m. 

S. 
BS oN Secu ates Finland. Time—2h. 42m. 


Switzerland, 
Hungary. 
South Africa, 
Canada. 
Argentina. 
New Zealand. 
Holland. 
Esthonia. 


| Australia. 


Al tol 10241 11 


+In this event team points only counted, No — 
points awarded for fifth and sixth pisces no~~ 
countries finished teams for these pos tions. s 
First, Places— United States, 12; niand, 10;Great 
; Australia, 1; Italy. 1. ; 
Brvoitne tory. ve countries in the meet, nineteen — 


seored. 


Heat-—Won Wy 
eckson V. Scholz, 
New Zealand, 
‘ourth; Charles - 


d; Chester Bowman, racuse, f 
adoak, ie one os ee Lore nm Mur on, 
. C., 8) A me— -58, } 
Nee Mare "Hurdles—Final Heat—Won by Ft 
Towa; Vilen, Fin- 


Morgan Taylor, Grinnell College,’ 
land, second; 


We 
ih Ve » ue as 
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second, 15.425 metres beats former Olympi& recor 


Wee 


George Andre, France, fourth. Charles Brookins, d) 
University of Iowa, was disqualified for a fault at 

_ one hurdle. Blackett, Great Britain, also was dis- 
qualified. Time—52 3-58. ' 

Running High Jump—Final—Won by Harold 
Osborne, Illinois A. C., 6 ft. 6 in; Leroy Brown, | 
4 ew York C., second, 6 ft. 434 in.; Lewden, 
. France, third, 6 ft. 344 in; Tom Poor, Kansas 
University, fourth, 6 ft. 2 in.; Gasper, Hungary, 
fifth, 6 ft. 2 in.; Janson, Sweden, sixth, 6 ft. 1 in. 
Poor won from Gasper on the jump-off after tying 

for fourth place.’ 
Pentathlon—Final—Won by Lehtonen, Finland, 16 
i second: 18 points; Robert 


land, fourth, 15.01 metres; Jansson, Sweden, fifth, 
14.97 meters; Oda, Japan, sixth, 14.35 metres. : 


Illinois A. C.; Emerson Norton, Georgetown, second; 
Kleinber, Esthonia, third. Osborne scored 7,710.775 
points, a world’s record for this event. . 

July 13—3,000-Metre Team Race—Final—Won 
by Nurmi, Finland; Ritola, Finland, second; Mac- 
Donald, Great Britain, third; Johnson, Great 
Britain, fourth; Katz, Finland, fifth; Kirby, United 
States, sixth. Time—8m. 32s. : 

Marathon—Final—Won_ by. _Stenroos, Finland; 
Bertini, Italy, second; De Mar, United States, 
third; Halonen, Finland, fourth; Ferris, Great 
a fifth: Reyes, Chili, sixth. Time—2h. 42m. 
22 3-58. 

1,600-Metre Relay—Final—Won by United States; 
Sweden, second; Great Britain, third; Canada, fourth; 


France, fifth; Italy, sixth. Time—3m. lI6s. (new 

Stallard. world’s record). 4 . \ 
a alla '400-Metre Réelay—Final—Won_ by United States; 
Eicerthy i Great Britain, second; Holland, third; Hungary, 
ees erdind © Shot : fourth; France, fifth; Switzerland, sixth. Time— 

Five ale ss 41s. (new world’s record). 

A eh 10,000-Metre Walk—Final—Won by _ Frigerio, 
a Italy; Goodwin, Great Britain, second; MacMaster, 


South Africa, third; Padesi, Italy, fourth; Schwal, 
Switzerland, fifth; ‘Clark, Great Britain, sixth. 
Time—47m. 49s. a 

Discus Throw—Final—Won by Hateld Osborne, 
Illinois A. C., with the world record-breaking figures 
7,710.775; Emerson Norton, Georgetown, 7,350.895, 
second; miei Esthonia, 7,329.36, third; Myrra, 
Finland, 7,005.175, fourth; Sutherland, South Africa, 
6.794.142, fifth; Gerspach, Switzerland, 6,743.53, 
sixt = 


h. 

Throwing the Discus—Final—Won by Clarence 
Houser, United States, 46 metres, 15.5 centimetres; 
Nittymar, Finland, 44 metres, 95 centimetres, 
second; T. J. Lieb, United States, 44 metres, 84 
centimetres, third; Augustus Pope, United States, 44 
metres, 32 centimetres, fourth; Askildt, Norway, 43 
metres, 40 centimetres, fifth; Glen Hartranit, United 
States, 42 metres, 49 centimetres, sixth. (Olympic 


records.) 
SWIMMING. 


Events for Men—100-Metre Free Style—John 
Weissmuller, United States. Time—59s. (New 
Olympic record.) 

100-Metre Back Stroke—Watren Kealoha, United 
States. Time—Iim. 13 1-5s. (New Olympic record.) 

200-Metre Breast Siroke—Robert D. Skelton, 
United States. Time—2m. 56 3-5s. ‘ 

400-Metre Free Style—John Weissmuller, United 
States. Time—5m. 4 1-5s. (New Olympic record.) 
record). 800-Metre Relay—United States. Time—9m. 

July 10—1,500-Metre Run—Final Heat—Won by | 53 _2-5s. (New world’s record.) 

vo Nurmi, Finland; Scharer, Switzerland, second; 1,500-Metre Free Style—Andrew Charlton, Aus- 
. Stallard, Great Britain, third; D. G. A. Lowe, tralia. Time—20m. 6 3-5s. (New world’s record.) 

‘reat Britain, fourth; Ray B. Buker, Illinois A. C.. | Plain High Diving—J. Eve, Australia. 
‘fifth: Lloyd Hahn, Boston A. A., sixth. Time—| Fancy High Diving—Albert White, United States. 
, 53 3-5s. (Mew Olympic record). _ Springboard Fancy Diving—Albert White, United 
000-Metre Run—Vinal Heat—Won by Paavo | States. 
rmi, Finland; Willie Ritola, Finland, second; Water Polo—France. United States won third 
dvin Wide, Sweden, third; John Romig, United | place. 
ates, fourth; Sipila, Finland, fifth; C. T. Clibbon, |___Events for Women—100-Metre Free Style—Miss 

Great Britain, sixth. Time—1l4m, 31 1-5s. Ethel Lackie, United States. Time—l1m, 12 2-5s. 
~ _ Hammer Throw—Final—Won by Fred D. Tootell, | (Equals world’s record.) 

Boston A. A., distance 53.295 metres; Matt J. 100-Metre Back Stroke—Miss Sybil Bauer, United 

“McGrath, New York, A. C., second, 50.84 metres; | States. Time—1m. 23 1-58. (New world’s record.) 

_M. GC. Nokes, Great Britain, third, 48.875 metres; 200-Metre Breast Stroke—Miss E. Morton, Great 

Finland, fourth, 48.74 metres; Skold, | Britain. Time—3m. 33 1-5s. 

P ' 45.285 metres; James MacWachern, 400-Metre Free Style—Miss Martha Norelius, 

Olympic C San Francisco, sixth, 45.225 metres. United States. Time—6m, 2 1-5s. 

é Vault—Final—Glen| Graham, California | _400-Metre Relay—United States. Time—4m. 
, and Lee Barnes, Hollywood, Cal., tied for | 48 4-5s. (New world’s record.) 

4 place with 3.95 metres; James K. Brooker, Fancy. High Diving—Miss Elizabeth Becker, 

‘University of Michigan, and Petersen, Denmark, | United States. z . 

tied for third place with 3.90 metres; Pickard, Plain High Dtvtng—Miss Caroline Smith, United 

Canada, fifth, 3.80 metres; Ralph Spearow, Uni- | States. 

ersity of Oregon, sixth, 3.70 metres. Barnes won Final Point Scores—United States, 217; Sweden. 
first place in the jump-off with Graham. Brooker | 58; Great Britain, 50; Australia, 35; France, 17; 
won third place in the jump-off with Petersen. Belgium, 13; Me ed 8; Denmark, 6; Hungary, 4; 
July 11—400-Meire Run—Final Heat—Won by New Zealand, 2; Switzerland, 2; Holland, 2; Czecho- 
1s. H. Liddell, Great Britain; Horatio Fitch, Chicago | Slovakia, 2; Austria, 1; Luxemburg, 1. 
Bia ere sag sg reg rah Megha third; ROWING. 
anada, fourth; J. Coar ‘aylor, New Eight-Oared Shells—Won b Uni 
York A. C., fifth; Imbach, Switzerland, sixth. Time— United States; Canada, See Trae’ third: Sea 
_ 47 3-58. (new world’s record). Britain, fdurth. Time—6m. 33 2-5s i 


. (individuals)—Won by Nurmi, Finland; Ritola, | Kelly and Paul Costello); Fr: : = 
' ‘Finland, second; R. Earl ci mson, Pittsburgh, land, third; Brazil, fourth. Time Tm Ase sia 
_ third; E. Harper, Great Britain, fourth; Lauvaux, | Single Sculls—Won by Jack Beresford Jr., Great 
f Beate Buu cities aothe Pie —oe be 8 ee bees ai a ae Gilmore, United States 
{ i " 3 -58. second; Schneider, t . ; : 
S Score—Finland, 11 points, first; United | tralia, fourth. ine 7m 40 5s eee 


States, 14 points, second; France, 20 points, third. Four-Oared, with Coxswain—Won by. Switzerland; 


Running Hop, Step and Jump—Final—Won by | France, se ; Unit , : 
Winter, Australia, distance, 15.525 metres (50. ft. Holland. tthe Pine Te te ee Tals, SOND 
11 3-16 in.), (world’s record); Brunetto, Argentina, Pair-Oared, without Coxswain—Won by Holland; 


i 


Tuulos, Finland, third, 15.37 metres, Rainio, Fin- — 


Decathlon—Final—Won by Harold Osborne, — 


Aig, 


WF dniign ems 


July 12—10,000-Metre Cross-Country Run—Final Double Sculls—Won by the United States (Jack 


oe 


; nd. Time—S8m. 19 2-5s. The British 
dure che eernteBod. | 7 
Pair-Oared, wi 


th Cozswain—Won by Switzerland; 
Italy, second; United States, third; France, fourth. 


Time—8m. 39s. A 
Four-Oared, without Corswain—Won_ by_ Great 
Britain; Canada, second; Switzerland, third; France, 
fourth. Time—7n. § 3-5s. 

Final Point Scores—United States, 33; Switzer- 
land, 32; Great Britain, 27; France, 21; Holland, 12; 
Italy, 12; Canada, 10; Australia, 3; Brazil, 3. 


BOXING. 


ete Winners—Bantamweight—Smith, 

Africa. 

Flyweight—Labarba, United States. 
Featherweight—Fields, United States. 
Lightweight—Neilson, Denmark. 
Welterweight—Delarge, Belgium. 
Middleweight—Mallin, Great Britain. 
Light-heavyweight—Mitchell, Great Britain. 
Heavyweight—Von Porat, Norway. 

Final Point Scores—United States, 38; Great 
Britain, 30; Denmark, 20; Argentina, 18; Belgium, 
17; Norway, 14; France, 7; Canada, 7; Italy, 3; 
Sweden. 3; Holland, 3, 


TENNIS, 


Final Winners — Men's 
Richards, United States. 

Women’s Singles—Miss Helen Wills, United States. 

Men’s Doubles—Vincent Richards and Francis 
T. Hunter, United States. 

Women's Doubles—Mrs._ George Wightman and 
Miss Helen Wills, United States. 


South 


Singles — Vincent 


BOWLINC. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Championship Tour- 
nament of the American Bowling Congress was rolled 
at Chicago, ending March 27. The entry list in- 
eluded more than 2,000 teams and the prize money 
amounted to nearly $100,000. The final results, 


including scores and prize money won, follow: 


SINGLES. 

. , Pittsburgh, 749, $300; A. Ludvigson, 
faeo. 730 . 732, $275; 
$263; S. Fazy, Chicago, 
Chicago, 722, $239; G. 


., 706, $191; O. Yandre, Water- 
town, 704, Waite, Denver, 704, $167; E. 
Laplant, Milwaukee, 704, $167; A. Van De Walle, 
Mishawaka, 704, $167; R. Meyer, St. Louis, 701, 
$143; A. Trapp, Chicago, 967, $134; H. Lyman, 
Chicago, 697, $134. 5 


Loftus, Albany, N. Y 
$167; H. 


DOUBLES. 


C. and H. Thoma, Chicago, 1,380, $55 and dia- 


m™m medal; Vantine Buck, Tarentum, Pa., 1,335, 
OO. n, 1,328, $480: 

6, $470; Dingwell- 
$460; Dolan-Hill, Minne- 
0, 1,303, 
Small- 


3 
i= 
4 


Chicago, 1,296, $ 


80; <i and ae: ii ae 
‘Utter-Neusen, cago, x , 
Sanders, Waukegan, 1,287, $295. 

cae. FIVE-MAN EVENT. 

‘b's Indians, Cleveland, 3,044, $1,000 and dia- 

pe iy pes 4 Milner Chicago, en eae 
llack’s P. P. Caruna, ; 

on No. 3. Geraiond. Fade $850; Brodt and Cronin, 


Nab. Chics =O, acre 
i Be cago, 2,949, 
Indianapolis, 947, $500; Western Electric No. ik 

$460; Lincoln Life, Fort Wayne, 
2,943, $420; Paul, 2,942, 


$380; M. L. Igoe, Chicago, 2,939, $350. 


$550; Marrott Shoe Shop, 


: ‘hic 1,955, 
beck, C cago, 1.00 


Bia, 18 7 a are Sa 198s. eh 1165.2. 

He tone, Abia O, eeie ier Chicago, 1930, Four Games—Same team and place; average, 
S12 xh Tae "S110: &. Thoma Lo; J. | rournament—Howard Majors, Chicago, 1,207, 
BOW NA, Mog: tos, 00,2907, estes Ske‘ ABO TO 
2 + , 5 y : ; + > cago, | 2 é . a “ i 5 ft i ope 
fi of gos Nt, Eidiey, Rev Work, 1,906, aaa Three ne ee Majors, Chicago, Hl., 

Ss. Kr ‘ - A, Trapp, ‘0! | average, 1,124, ; 

S. Kgolla,, Chica ei earsicis, CrhteaZo, PT 904 , $82; | Head Pin—Roseville A, A,, Iroquois Alleys, New- 


R. Myer, St. Louis, 1,904, $82 Caras 


W = oe Mf Vee 


ed wy 
Games; Bowling. 
Mixed Doubles—Mrs. George Wightman and R. — 
Norris Williams, United States. Sy aed 
States, 55; France, — 


Final Point Scores—United ; 
28; england, 16; Italy, 4; Holland, 4; South Africa, 3. _ 
SHOOTING. “ s 
Final Rifle Shooting Point Scores—United 
States, 676; France, *; Hayti, *; Switzerland, 633; 
Finland, 629; Denmark, 625; Sweden, 623; Norway, 
595; South Africa, 588; Italy, 576; Belgium, 560; — 
Greece, 527; Roumania, 527; Czecho-Slovakia, 502; — 
Poland, 476; Holland, 458; Portugal, 437; Hungary, 
withdrew. 
* Tied at—France won shoot-off. i i? 
_ Final Trap-Shooting Point Scores—United _ 
States, 15; Hungary, 10; Finland, 9; Canada, 8;— 
Belgium, 5; Sweden, 2; Australia, 1. = te eth 
HOCKEY. i + 


i Opp. 
Won. | Lost. | Goals.| Goals. 
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po tt 
Winter Sport Point Scores—Norway, 13414; 
Finland, 7644; Great Britain, 30; United States, 29; 
Sweden, ‘26; Austria, 25; Switzerland, 24; France 
ae oy Fore ioe 11; Czecho-Slovakia, 8i4; Belgium, 8: 
aly 1. 


WORLD'S RECORDS. 


Individual, Open, Three Games—Roy Flagg, Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., 270, 300, 300; total, 870; average, © 
290. William E, Roach, Academy Alleys, Wilming- — 
ton, Del., 300, 300, 269; total, 869; average, 289 2-3, — 4 
1906. Harry Smyers, A. B. C. Tournament, Chicago, — 
1924, 749. i 

Siz Games—Lee H. Johns, Oxford Alleys, Newark, 
N. J., 279, 268, 248, 277, 277, 279; total, 1,628; 
average, 271 1-3, 1909. ah Oey 

All Events—Mortimer Lindsey, New_ Haven, 
Conn.,. 2,031 for 9 games, averaging 225 6-9, in 
N. B. A. tournament at Paterson ao ey S 
James Smith, Buffalo, N. ¥., 2,060 for 9 ‘games, 
averaging 228 8-9, in Canadian Bowling Associa- 
tion tournament at Toronto, Ont., 1912. be 

Head Pin—Oscar Steinquest, Riverside Alleys 
New York, 118, 1909. ¢ abt), 

Tournament, Three Games—Charles_ Schaede 
Amphion Alleys, Brooklyn, 267, 279, 278; average, 
271 1-3, 1907. ee. 

Siz Games—Charles Schaeder, Arypniow Alleys, 
Brooklyn, 236, 255, 267, 279, 263, 232; total, 1,537} } 
average, 256 1-6, 1907. oe 

Séventy-Five Games—Fred. B. Egelhoff, Palace — 
Alleys, Brooklyn, average, 230:29, 1906. 2 

Greatest Number of 800 Scores—John ‘Koster, of 
New York, 12. , von 

Highest Woman's Score—Mrs. Nellie Lester, io 
Alleys, New York, 277, 1909. ; >) 

Five Woman Team—3 games, 2,541, Birk Cola, — 
Toledo, O., May 3, 1922. ee ‘a 

Two Men, Open—Knox-Satterthwaite, Philadel-— 
phia, Pa., 537, Feb. 18, 1912. y "* 

Tournament—MeGurk-Grady, of Paterson, N. J., — 
in N. B. A. tournament, Rochester, N. Y., 523, 1908. ; 

Three Games Tournament—Thoma Brothers, — 
A. B. C. tournament, Chicago, 1924, 1,380. ‘ a 


Three Men, Open—Mortimer Lindsey, Glenn Rid- 
dell, Alex Dunbar, Columbia Alleys, New York, 757, 
ia 4 ot ae 


AE 


- 


Tournament—Imperial 
Tournament, 74%; in 1910. ; 

Five Men, Open—All Wooden Balls—Algon uins, by 
New York, Columbia Alleys, New York, 1,175, 
1906; Vermonts, Chicago, 1,290, 1917. Se: 

“Three Games—Brooklyn Inter-State Team, Grand — 
Central Alleys, Brooklyn, average, -1,126, 1905. — 
Rochester State League team at Rochester, Jan. 
21, 1913, against Syracuse, 3,497 pins; average, — 


Team, Brooklyn Palace vy 


‘ar, N. J., 545, 1909. 


ear 7 a ae 
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‘The International Polo Trophy match between 
the United States and England featured Polo in 
1924. The. contest was won in two straight games 
by the United States team and under the agreement 
between the two polo associations the next match 
_ will be played in 1927. The contests were held at 
Meadow Brook, L. f,, N: Y., and were witnessed 
‘by the Prince of Wales, who visited the United 
States in order to attend. 

The summary, line-up -and scores of the two 
matches follow: ea Se 


SHE FIRST GAME. 
. ‘ September 13. 
; UNITED STATES (16). 


: ¥ —Maleolm Stevenson; Back—Devereux Milburn. 
a GES ENGLAND (5). 
2 ane be W. Kirkwood; 2—Major F. B. 


E. G. Atkinson; Back—Luis 


FIRST PERIOD. FIFTH PERIOD, 
Player. Team. Time.|G’] Player. ey i 


i Lacey Engl’d 3.30) 12 Webb 
Shegewepp Uns. © 1:01 
ne 3 Hitehe’k U.S. 3.14 SIXTH PERIOD. 
(Ee 13°St’v’ns’n U.S. 3.26 
SECOND PERIOD. 3 St" 
Webb. FERIOD. ||| 14 Milburn U.S. 3.19 
THIRD PERIOD. SEVENTH PERIOD. 
fitche’k U.S. 0.12) 15 Hiteche’k U.S. 2.55 
-2.45) 16 Hurnd’ll Engl’d 2.05 
1.30) 17 St’v’ns’n U.S. 1.16 


18 Kirkw’d Engl’'d 2.20 


9 St’v’ns’n U. S. 145119 Lacey Engl’d 3.00 
10 St’v’ns'n U.S. 3.40] 20 Lacey Engi’d 1.35 
Hitche’k U.S. 2.31! 21 Str’wb’geU.S. 1.05 


AND DECIDING GAME. 
September 16. 

hes | UNITED STATES (14). 

 1—J..¢ Watson Webb; 2—Thomas Hitchcock jr.; 

i mon Strawbridge; Back—Devereux Milburn, 
Saptal 


ort ENGLAND (5). . 
—Lieut. Col. T. P. Melvill; 2—Major Geoffrey 
, eee a creny) Atkinson; 

—Luis Lacey, Captain. 
FIRST PERIOD. FIFTH PERIOD. 
t Phipps Gt witch US aS 
tehe’ Sy 
__ Hornby Engl'd 1.56 ‘i 


wi’ Phipps-! iB fitehe k i a ae 
4 tehe’ ies . 
_Fiornby Bngl’d 2.35) "i 
s Hitche’K U.S. 2.55 


5 SIXTH PERIOD. 


- SECOND PERIOD. i 

anys 14 Milburn U.S. 4.30 
4 Webb U.S. 2.01 Sold Os 
5 Milburn U. 8. 3.05 15 Lacey Engl'd 2.20 


6 Hitche'k U.S. 

THIRD PERIOD. SEVENTH PERIOD. 
' None. 16 Phipps- 

. Hornby ie 1.35 

17 Hitche’k U.S. 3.05 


BIGHTH PERIOD. 
18 Str’wb’geU. S. 1.30 
19 Webb U.S. 2.55 


ra 
_ The record breaking high jump of 8 ft. 13-16 in., 
made by Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody’s Great Heart 
at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, June 
8, 1928, draws attention again to this ee 
feature of equine effort. . When it is considere 
Sh that, the average height of a jumper is 16 hands, 
‘a leap of more than thirty inches higher, handi- 
capped by the weight of saddle and rider, constitutes 
a feat not equaled in human competition. The 
eight greatest high jumpers of record have been 
Filemaker, Heatherbloom, Confidence, The Wasp, 
_ Hercules, Ironsides, Skys¢raper, and Great Heart. 


ig POLO. 


fh thm 


Sporting Events—Polo; | Equine Jumping. 7 a Ree 


‘4 U A tet het ee 


Referee—Carlton F. Burke, 
Capt. Wesley K. White, U. 5. 


, U- y, and Col. 
Vernon Keighley, British Army. 


Goalkeepers— 


Dr. H. A. Souther ‘and Thomas C. Eastman, Time ~ 


keeper—William H. Rocap. Time—BHight periods 


of 714 minutes each. 


RECAPITULATION: } 
Won, Lost. Goals. 
United States. .........-+ 2 0 30 
Fonglandy... 2. esses a deee 0 2 10 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP RECORD. 

1886—Newport, R. I.—England, 2 , matches; 
America, 0. America—1. W. Thorn, 2. R. Belmont. 
3. F. P. Keene, Back, T. Hitchcock. England—1 
Capt. T. Hone, 2. Hon. R. T. Lawley, 3. Capt. M 
Little, Back, J. Watson. 

1900—Hurlingham, England—England, 1 match; 
America, 0. America—i. W. McCreery, 2. F. J. 
Mackey, 3. F. P. Keene, Back, L. McCreery. Eng- 
land—1. Capt. Beresford, 2. F. M. Freake, 3. W. Ss. 
Buckmaster, Back, J. Watson. 

1902—-Hurlingham, England—BEngland, 2 matches; 
America, 1. America—l. . Le Agassiz, 12M. 
Waterbury, 2. J. E. Cowdin, 2. L. Waterbury, 3. 
F. P. Keene, Back, L. Waterbury, Back, 
Agassiz. England—l. C. P. Nickalls, 2. 
Nickalls, 2. F. M. Freake, 2. G. A. Mill 
Buckmaster, 3. G. A. Miller, 3. PAW. Nickalls, 
Back, C. D. Miller, Back, W. Buckmaster. America 
won first match, 2 to 1; England won second, 6 to 1, 
and third, 7 to 1. 

1909—Hurlingham, England—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0: America—i. L. Waterbury, 2. J. M. 
Waterbury jr., 3. H. P. Whitney, Back, D. Milburn. 
England—1.Capt. H. Wilson, 1. Harry Rich, 2. 
F. M. Freake, 3. P. W. Nickalls, 3. Lord Wodehouse, 
Back, Capt. H. Lloyd. America won first match 
by 9 to 5, and second by 8 to 2. 7 

1911—Meadow Brook, L. I—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America—l. L. Waterbury, 2. J. M. 
Waterbury jr., 3. H. P. Whitney, Back, D. Milburn. 
England—1. Capt. Cheape, 2. Lieut. A. N. Edward, 
3. — J. H. Lloyd, Back, Capt. Wilson. America 
won first match by 44% to 3, and second by 4% 
to 319. : 

1913—Meadow Brook, L. I—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America—l. L. Waterbury, 1. L. E. 
Stoddard, 2. J. M. Waterbury jr., 2. L. Waterbury, 
3. H. P. Whitney, Back, D. Milburn. England— 
1. Capt. Cheape, 2. F. M. Freake, 2. Capt. Edwards, 
3. Capt. R. C. Ritson,-Back, Capt. Lockett. America 
bes ay match by 5 to 3, and second match by 

% to & 

1914—-Meadow Brook, L. I—England, 2 matches; 
America, 0. America—l. R. La Sgn 2. J. 
M. Waterbury jr., 3. L. Waterbury, Back, D. Mil- 
burn. England—l. Capt. Tomkinson, 2. Capt. 
Cheape, 3. Major Barrett, Back, Capt. Lockett. 
England won first match by 8}¢ to 3, and second 
by 4 to 234. 

1921—Hurlingham, England—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America—l. Louis E. Stoddard, 2. T. 
Hitcheock jr., 3. J. Watson Webb, Back, D. Mil- 
burn. England—i. Lieut.-Col. H. A. Tomkinson, 
2. Major F. W. Barrett, 3. Lord Wodehouse, Back, 
Major Lockett. America won first match by 11 
to 4, and second by 10 to 6. 


The history of the games between England and 


America dates back to.1886, when a Hurlingham 
team visited the United States and easily secured 
the cup. It remained at Hurlingham until 1909, 
when it was regained by Mr. H. P. Whitney’s “Big 
Four.” Lost to England again.:in 1914, and re- 
gained in 1921. 

Other polo championships—Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship won by Princeton University, defeating 


University of Arizona 6 to 2 and 8 to 0. National 


Junior championship won by Midwick Four of 
California, defeating Rockaway 16 to 3. National 
Open; championship, won by Midwick Four of 
California, defeating Wanderers, 6 tc 5. 


EQUINE HIGH JUMPINC. 


Confidence held the record of 8 ft. 1-2 in., made at 
Ottawa, in 1912, for a little more than a decade, 
only to have it eclipsed by five-sixteenths of an 
a Gontidatice \iplowed lia. & 

onfidence duplicate: Ss jump at Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1916 with Dick Donnelly up, as Wee the 
ease rt be hi 4 
was e best on record for a public competition 
although Heatherbloom is credited with Preaving 
8. ft. in., in a practice jump before numerous 
witnesses and there are reports of 8 ft. 3 in. jumps 
made abroad. é 
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Prior to Great Heart’s jump this © 
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Sporting Events—Golf. 
~? QOLF. 


‘AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF ga 
National Nat'l Women’ ‘| National National Nat'l omens 
i 


Amateur. Amateur. YR. Open. Amateur. Amateur. 


~GLSWTence.|. . . os 2 2s 5 ole 1910) Alex. Smith. ..|W. ws Founes..|Dor. Campbell. 
BM Medonald, Mrs.C.S.Brown)|1911)5.J-. MecDermott|H. H. Hilton - .|Marg. Curtis. 

. J. Whigham|Beatrix Hoyt. ||1912|J.J.McDermott|J. D. “Travers. . Marg. Curtis. é 
. J. Whigham! Beatrix ase 1913} Fr. Ouimet....|J. D. Travers. .|Glad.R’nseroft — 
8. Douglas. .|Beatrix Hoyt 1914/W. ae Hagen. .!Fr. Ouimet,....|Mrs.H. Jackson 

y. J. 
J. 


1896) Jos. Fouli 
S {897|Jos. Floyd... .- 
~ ~ -1898|Fred. Herd.. 
7 1899) W. Smith..... Harriman| Ruth Underhill 1915|J. D. Travers..|R. A. Gardner .|Mrs.C.V’rbeck. 
900, Travis. ..|F. C. Griscom. |}1916 ron Evans, Jr..j|Ch. Evans, Jr..) Alexa Byrnes? 


. J. Travis. ..|Genev. Hecker, ||1917|J. Hutchison .|No.match.....|/No match. 


1902|L. Auchterlonie ‘ss N. James. . .|Genev. Hecker.|!1918|No match..... No match..... No match. .... sis 
1903)W. Anderson. .|W. J. Trav is...|Bess. Anthony.||1919}W. C. Hagen. .|S. D. Herron. .|Alexa Stitiing. 
> -1904]W. Anderson . .|H. C. Egan....|Georg. Bishop.|/1920/1 dw. Ray..... Ch. Evans, Jr..|Alexa, Pa 
, 1905|W. eS ae .|H. CG. Egan... .|Paul. MacKay.|}1921|Jas. Barnes. ...|T. Guilford... ./M. Holl te 
a 1906 Alex. Smith. . |B. M. Byers. . ~|Har. 8. Curtis.||1922)/G.-Sarazen. J. Sweetser. ...|G. Collett. 
. 1907|Alex. Ross. ...|J. D. Travers. .| Marg. Curtis. ||1923|R. T. Jones, “Ir.|)M. R. Marston.|E. igs. 
- 908|Fred. McLeod.|J. D. Travers. .|Cath.C.Harley.||1924|C. Walker..... R. T. Jones, Jr.|M MirsD.C Hurd. 
1909!Geo, Sargent . ‘{R. A. Gardner. (Dor. Campbell. \ ! 4 fae: 
d AMERICAN SECTIONAL CHAMPIONS. 
WESTERN AMATEUR. METROPOLITAN AMATEUR. — 
YEAR. Western 
Open Men Women. Men. Women. 
BSS See ea ao HY. MM. Blarrimian .. 605 7 eo stta oie) o nee 
5 Sh ARC Soren W. J. Travis. .....|Genev. Hecker. 
3 Bess. Anthony....|F. 8. Douglas..... Genev. Hecker. 


Bess. Anthony ....|W. J. Travis. ..... Mrs. EB. A. Manice. 
Bess. Anthony F. S. Douglas. .... Mrs. B. A, Manice. 
Fr. Everett .....-- EY. Wilcox’ .05 <.e 8 rs. E. A. Manice. 
Mrs. C. L. Dering.|C. H. Seely.....-.. Mrs. C. T. Stout. — 
Mrs. C. L. Dering.|J. D. Travers..... Mrs. C. T. Stout. * 
Robt. Simpson. ...|H. C. Egan....... Lill. French... .,.. . Le DEAVELS 2.6 55 Georg. M. Bishop 
W. Anderson......- Mason Phelps... . - N W.F.Anderson|C. H. Seely....... Georg. ishop. | 
W. Anderson...... Ch. Evans, Jr... ..|Vid. Llewellyn. ...)W. J. Travis. ..... Julia R. Mix. : 
Ch. Evans, Jr..... Mason Phelps... .. Mrs. Th. Harris F. Herreshoff..... Lil. B eis 


McD. Smith...... Ch. Evans, Jr.... « Car, Painter. ::-: ie. 5) ravers... 3... rs. V. RM farle, 
J. J. MeDermott..|W. K Ras 5.9% Myra Helmer..... . D. Travers..... Marion Hollins. 
J Ch. Evans, Jr... ..|Mrs. H. Hammond |Osw. Kirkby Lil. B. Hyde. 


Mrs.L.C. Stockton ¥ 
Marion Hollins. h 
Mrs. a F. Feitner. | 
Mrs. W. A. Gavin. 
Alexa. Stirling. 

J. Hutchison.,.... Ch. Evans, Jr... .. Miss*M. Burns... Ww. Dyer. Alexa. Stirling. 

W. Mehlhorn..... H. R. Johnston... .'|Miss E. Cummings W. M, Reekie..... Miss M. Hol! Ds. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPION 


Massachusetts Trans- | I 
Amateur, Mississippi. Southern. Women’s. 


J. an Barnes....-. DS ee aa Perry Fisk... Osw. Kirkby 


CR SS Peres fait ee ah 
.R. Kimball... ss... F. Sehwartz 
. Maxweil. 4 et W. GOING oie wig nities vee ee 
Shep A ae Andr. Manson 
Dickinson....... IANdr. Manson. .\. 05. 5 = 6 |e ac le vue oalore orange rian 
WALICBY sao acce so [Leigh Carvoll, Ae aleiig-a- Miss Fanny Osgood. : 
Re Pe \Nels. Whitney.........|Miss Mary B. eats, st 
F. BARVEL. . occ oe tee Nels. Whitney.......+ Miss eeane Osg 
G. TREE «2c cwevens J.P. Edrington....... Mary B. ‘Adams. 
G 
G 


amezic, 2d 


Q 
we rye 
i=} 


=i 
iz 
i) 
a 
lob |e+ balks 
Bog 
> 
oy 
g 
oe 


BS? Se AP F. G. B ..eeeeees-~|Miss Fanny Osgood. 


OD ta HGPLCRE:. </eitate.c'2 0:8 W. P. Stewart........ ts. R. H. Barlow. 
a eiiee 4 W. P. Stewart.......- Mrs. R. 


Qaanaag 
whe 
3 

Pht] 


H. Barlow. 
H. Barlow. 
A, Jackson. 
H. 
A 


Vanderbeck. 
avin. 


. R. 
Be 
a@; 
W. 


Barlow. 
. R. H. Barlow. ; 
he WOT ESI 50 es ee C.H. Vanderbeck. a, 
eee da Miss G- Collett 
SLES, FAGN 2 ATs 5 os Perry Adair..... iss Jolle' 
SEO Reus. | = Henry R. Wenzle Miss G. Collett. A 


. YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner 


- 1860.|W, Parke, Sr. 1875.|W. Parke, Sr 1890.|J. Ball. 71905-(J. Ee 
- 1360 | [e. Morris, St- 1876.|R. Martin. . 1891. |H. Kirkaldy. 19 

y, 1862.|T. Morris, Sr. 1877.|J. Anderson. 1892.|H. H. Hilton. 1907.|A. Massy. 
4 , 1863.|/W. Parke, Sr. 1878.|J. Anderson. 1393. |W. Auchterlonic. 1908. |J. Braid. . 

/ 1364.|T. Morris, Sr. 1879. x Anderson. 1894. |J. H. Taylor. 1909. |J. H. Taylor. 
1865.|A. Strath 1880.|R. Ferguson. 1895.|J. H. Taylor. 1910.|J. Braid. 
1866.|W. Parke, Sr. 1881.|R. Ferguson. 1896. |Hy. Vardon 1911.|Hy. Vardon. 
1867 .|T. Morris, Sr. 1882.|R. Ferguson. 1897.|H. vy Bilton. 1912. )E. Ce 
1868.|T. Morris, Jr. '}1883 .|W. Fernie. 1898 .|Hy. Vardon. £913. |J. H. Taylor. 
1869 .|’L. Morris, Jr. 1884.|J. Simpson. 1899. |Hy. Vardon. 1914 |Hy. Vardon. 
1870.|T. Morris, Jr. 1885.|R. Martin, 141900. |J. if Fayiot. 1920, |Geo. Duncan. 
1871.|No match. 1886.|D. Brown. 1901.|J. tale 1921 .\|J. Hutchison 

1872 .|T. Morris, Jr. 1887.1 W. Pe Rad Jr. 4/1902. )A. H ea 1922.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
4843 lr wid.” 1888 [J.B ~{/1908. [Ey V ardon. 1923. |A.'G. Havers. 
1874. Mungo: Park. - i pa “Pathe Jr, 1904.0. W 1924.'W, Hagen (U.S. 


f en in ag 


BRITISH AMATEUR. 


Winner. YEAR| Winner. YEAR Winner. ra YEAR 
1886 .|H. Hutchison. 1895.|L. B. ee 1904.|W. J. Travis. 1912.|J. 
1887 .|H. Hutchison. 1896.|F. G. T 1905.|)A. G. Barry. 913. 
1888 .|J. Ball, Jr. 1897.|A. J. T. iden 1906.|Jas. Robb. 1914. |J. 
1889.|J. ‘ef Laidlay. 1898.|F. G. Tait. 907 .|J. Ball, Jr. pe RES 
1890.|J. Ball, Jr. 899.)J. Ball, Jr. 908.|E. A. Lassen, | 1921.|W. 
 , 1891.)d. E. ae 1900.|H. H. Hilton. 1909 .|R. Maxwell. 1922./E. W. Holderness. 
wineoa J. Ball, J 1901.)/H. H. Hilton. 1910.|J. Ball. _ 1923 .|R. Wethered. 
1893. | Peter Anderson. 1902.|C. Hutchings. 1911.)H. H. Hilton. 1924.|E. W. Holderness. 
1894 .'J. Ball, Jr. 1903. 'R. Maxwell. 
. . BRITISH WOMEN'S. 
Y XBAR), * Winner. YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 
1803. Lady Marg. Scott. |}1900.|Rhona Adair. 1907 .|May Hezlet. 1914. Cecil Leitch. 
1894. |Lady Marg. Scott. |}1901.)/M. Graham. 1908.|Miss Titterton. 1920. Cecil Leitch. 
- 1895.|Lady Marg. Scott. |}1902.|May Hezlet. 1909. |Dorothy Campbell.||1921. Cecil Leitch. 
‘ 1896.|Amy Pascoe. 1903.|Rhona Adair. 1910.|E. Grant-Suttie. 1922. J. Wethered. 
‘ aes: Edith Orr. 1904.|Lottie Dod. 1911.|Dorothy Campbell.}|1923. D. Chambers. 
- 1898./L. Thomson. 1905.|Bertha Thompson .|/1912.|G. Ravencroft. 1924. J. Wethered. 
1899: May Hecht. 1906. Mrs. Kennion. 1913.!Muriel Dodd. \ 
’ CANADIAN OPEN. 
_ YHAR Winner. YEAR) Winner. YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 
1904 .|J. H. Oke. 1909.|K. Keffer. 1913.|Alb. Murray. 1921.|/W. H. Trovenger. 
— -1905.)G. LS oe 1910.|D. Kennedy. 1914./K. ae 1922.)A. ‘Watrous. oz 
Pee Ma, BIG Rata |SRS Bs eaeee: SR es Bie 
A rgen 2 § 4 
1908.'!Alb. Murray. a 924.|L. Diegel. 
ty CANADIAN AMATEUR. 
; YEAR . Winner. YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 
ar. 1805 T. H. Harley. 1902.|F. R. Martin. 1909-|E. ge. 1919.}Wm. B. Lucki 
896. |S. Gillespie. 1903.|G. S. Lyon. 1910. [irite Martin. , 1920:|0. B. Grier 
gos, WwW. A. mee. 1904.|J. P. Taylor. 1911./G. H. Hutton. 1921.)F. Thompson. 
1898.|G. on 1905.|G. S. Lyon. 1912./G. S. Lyon. 1922 ./C. C. Fraser. 
ee. pas a Brow wn. ae = ee teen ae = H. “Turpin. 1923.]W. T. Thompson. 
QOL. IW. A. H. Kerr. 1908.1. Wilson. :\ ae {Rtada epee i sau 
94 OTHER IMPORTANT GOLF RESULTS. 


Walker Cup, emblematic of world’s team golf| 24-28, won by Dexter Cummin Yal 
he iamplonship, played, Sept. 12-13, at Garden City, championship Yale, 1,264; Daxtrnoutit 1979; 


1. 1, N. Y., won by United States team, defeating | Harvard, 1,292. 
€ Professional Golfers’ Association championship, 


_ English ‘team 9 matches to 3. The teams were 

A eee of some of the leading amateur players Sy nigh won. by Walter Hagen, 2p, ower Jat 
of the two nations Canadia = 
+ United Stages nintercolleglate championship, June! won by Miss "G. collet snemolone Sept tere 


a INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS, 1924. 


; - Forty-eighth annual championship meet of the Intercollegiate A » 
: America hoe at Harvard University Stadium, Boston, May 30-31, Seinal avons be ees eRe ASRS EE 


Pete | | | 


o a 
P eisi8le@ 
' E/B|2]2 
g qa] 5 
A : S los ‘ 8 r=} = aia S 
Counce ei/3idialge|als g =n 5/818] 2. 
Alal#@l/es|>s|e]k aed ee Bm Oa bed err sts 
i ¥ a fp pea at ‘ t bo be % 
ie ae ee sio|PlFis & x 
| PIEVSIS/T/ SEE eles (el algiila 
y alale rat net 2 
SIS F/alSla&lSISlaelalElalaelalalé 
4 3 whan fe rye <3 4 5 2) Se 3 
a Reg te cst Bi 4 oe Ce od eee Rae <é a BK et 
ee 4 fe t = ~ bef (256 oe ie aS .- | 8 |24% 
ee ee ca ea eae : a oe ees 
3 5 aa ES" 7) 214) “P| Salta 
Harvard ees at | 8: ri i a eee 
-_- Boston College... . Shree cae e: | al eS eles ae 5 za}, rene 
© Gornell. «es .e sees A Sa ec eben Ge Bee erg et cers) eR Dr SS 
: artmouth ....... 2. Sedo ky ee ee an Pea Sa eis ell Ts aes Re atte: 
 Georgetown.........- Berit et cee vil Ge. (eat eee | eal earth ote cyl ray 5 
uviass: Tech. .f.....¢. .< fe oh we aX y a3 mn nd ee 4% 5 Ne, alles 
Syracuse. ... AGRE Cee rT a=! (Fr a ean PIG ear he dl With cee DS a leit hea Repe rec 
olgate Pao tas Shee Pek patios Th ie Roar ae 
Results “ events: 0-Yard Run— "6 Ree, 
Track Events—-100-Yard Dash—Won by Hill, booed a tte, ye fone cae 


Pennsylvania; second, Bowman, Syracuse; third, | man, Yale; fift 

Clarke, Johns Hopkins, fourth, Norton, Yale: tifth | Fray wiie—-Won by Ap ae eee 

220-Yard Dash—Won by. Hill, Pennsylvania; wlth, “enn State (hind, Mohardsom, Staatdad; 

* fecgnd: Rorvon, Yale; third, "Starkey Johns Hopkins: | t town. Time— 1:55 e100 uth, Marsters: George- 

earth, treet Cornell; fitth, Edgar, Dartmouth. One- Mile Run—Won by_Enck, Penn State. 
e-+0: second, Cavanaugh, Boston " Obiieae: third, Gerry’ 


- 


na ; pe . ey ie vi i ee: Ok 
‘Sporting Evenis—College Athletics. 


=A or. aS ig sail) Ay 


; fourth, I las, Yale; fifth, Cutcheon, | of Pennsylvania; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Cornell; 
ard. Time—4:23 8-10. 1916, Cornell; 1917, no'meet; 1918, Cornell; 1919, 


Cornell; 1920, Pennsylvania; 1921, California; 1922, 
California; 1923, California; 1924, Yale. 
WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Held at Chicago, June 6-7. Point scores: 
Illinois, 74; Lowa, 39; Michigan, 3114; Ohio State, 
20; Wisconsin, 1334; Northwest, 11; Minnesota, 10}4; _ 
Butler, 9; Missouri, 9; Notre Dame, 7; Chicago, 5; — 
i, 3; Ames, 1; 


 Two-Mile Run—Won by Booth, Johns Hopkins; 
second, Tibbetts, Harvard; third, Lermond, Boston 
College; fourth, Kirby, Cornell; fifth, Helme, George- 


wn. me—9:36. 
120-Yard Hurdles—Won by Moore, Penn State; 
second, Leistner, Stanford; third, Dye, Southern 
California; fourth, Wolf, Pennsylvania; fifth, Scatter- 
good, Princeton. Time—0:15 2-10. 
220-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by Hass, George- Purdue, 3; Marquette, 3; Grinnel 
town; second, Cole, Yale; third, Scattergood, Prince- Indiana, %. 
ton; feurth, Moore, Penn State; fifth, Bowman, Results by events: : 
Syracuse. Time—0:24 5-10. Track Evyents—i00-Yard Dash—Won by Hub- 
Field Events—Running Broad Jump—Won by bard, Michigan; Evans, Illinois, second;\ Ayres, 
Comins, Yale, 24 ft. 8 in.; second, Rose, Pennsylvania, | Illinois, third; Barr, Notre Dame, fourth; McAndrews, | 
24 ft. 311-16 in.; third, Boren, California, 24 ft. 15¢ | Wisconsin, fifth. Time+0:09 4-5. (Ties Western 
in.; fourth, Wilson, Southern California, 22 it. 914 | conference record made by Hayes of Notre Dame in 
; in: fifth, tie, Canfield, Dartmouth, and Watson, | 1922). 
‘Colgate, 22 {t. 134 in. (New intercollegiate record) . 220-Yard Dash—Won *by Evans, Illinois; Gray, 
at Running High Jump—Won by Filahive, Boston | Butler, second; Hughes, Illinois, third; Smith, 
College, 6 ft. 25s in.; second, tie among Doppel | Missouri, fourth; Ayres, Illinois, fifth. Time— 
(Cornell), Proctor (Johns Hopkins), F. L. “Anderson | 0.21 3-5. (Ties Western conference record made by 
(Stanford), Casson (Pennsy: vania)—6 ft. % in. | Archie Hahn of Michigan in 1903.) 
Putting 16-Pound Shot—Won by Hartranft, Stan- 440-Yard Dash—Won by Coulter, Iowa; Carter, 
ford, 49 ft. 5% in.; second, Hills, Princeton, 49 ft. | Illinois, second; Koonz, Illinois, third; Calhoun, 
534 in.; third, Houser, Southern California, 48 ft. Northwestern, . fourth; Kennedy, Wisconsin, fifth. 


3 
9% in.; fourth, N. F. Anderson, Southern California, | Time—0.50 2-5. 
46 ft. 244 in.; fifth, Eastman, Harvard, 46 ft. 1% in. 880-Yard Run—Won by Morrow, Towa; Martin, — 
(New intercollegiate and collegiate record). Northwestern, second; Greyburg, Michigan, third; 

Javelin Throw—Won by Gibson, Princeton, 192 ft. | Spradling, Purdue, fourth; Hammerly, Ames, fifth. — 
1% in.; second, Neufeldt, California, 186 ft. 9% in.; | Time—1.57. + 
third, G. F. Dodson, California, 184 ft. 8 in.; fourth, One—Mile Run—Won by MacKeever, Illinois; 
Greenidge, Harvard, 178 ft. 11% in.; fifth, Bench, | Hall, Illinois, second; Schneider, Wisconsin, third 
Yale, 178 ft. 4 in. Van Ness, Lowa, fourth; Kreider, Ohio State, fifth. 

Pole Vaulti—Won by Owens, Pennsylvania, 12 ft. 5 
1014 in.; second, tie between Sherrill (Pennsylvania) 
and Libbey (Dartmouth), 12 ft. 6 in.; fourth, tie 
. between Schlopp (Yale) and Durfee (Yale), 12 ft.. 

‘Discus Throw—Won by Hartranft, Stanford, 158 
ao ft. 8 in.; second, Houser, Southern California, 154 | Snyder, Ohio Sta 
* ft. 1134 in.; third, Arthur, Stanford, 154 it. 84 in.; | Crawford, Iowa, 
fourth, Neufeldt, California, 147 it. 7% in.; fifth, 
Se Se Or ni 145 {t. 24 in. (New intercollegiate 
record). 

Throwing 16-Pound Hammer—Won by_ Drew, 
il Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 156 ft. ' 
Zz ¥% in.; second, Emery, Princeton, 152 ft. 9% in., | record. [ote S 
third; Earl, Yale, 152 ft. 5 in.; fourth, Hills, Prince- Field Events—High Jump—Campbell, Minne- — 

ton, 152 ft. % in.; fifth, Bowen, Cornell, 152 ft. 14 in. | sota, and Smith, Michigan, tied for first (6 ft. PHLWY, 


McElven, Michigan (6 ft. 1 in.), third; Dobson. 
2 al I. Cc. A. A. iy ee Lowa 6 ft, in,), fourth, ‘Thutat,, Wisconsin an 
100-Yard Dash—9 7-10s., J. A. Le Coney, afay- ilson, Indiana, tied for fi 4 jn), 9! 1 
ette, Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1922. ere Pole Vault—Won by Drooker, Michigan (12 ft. 10 
2 B. J. Wefers, Gearge- ini Brownell, Ulinois (12 ft. 6 in,), second; wire ae 
town University, New York, May 30, 1896, and | Illinois; Meder, lowa; Hamman, Wisconsin (12 ft.), 
R. G. Craig, Michigan, Philadelphia, May 28, 1910, | tied for third. d 
© Bid Cusbtigge Mi ay dee add, sads | Rlcerdgn, Mismut Ufe ot aS geen, DADE 
am e, Mass., Ma icherson, Mi i is uy; : 
ESE aa ims cael ¥ Iowa (42 ft, 5% in.), third; Gross, Minnesota (Al - 
440-¥ ard Run—47 2-5s., J. E. Meredith, Penn- | 10 in.), fourth; Jones, Purdue (41 ft. 4 in.), fifth. 
syivania, Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1916. Discus Throw—Won by Richerson, Missouri (137 
Half-Mile Run—1m. 53s., J. B. Meredith, Penn- ft. 434 in); Schildhauer, Ulinois, second; McMahan, ~ 
sylvania, Cambridge, Mass., May ge visite Mirna pepe Hancock, Iowa, fourth; Doyle, 
3 ., J. P, Jones, Cornell, ichigan, ‘ ¢ f 
: Smibrigue, Mas. Nay. 3 1044 Cor- | (142 1. 394 ta Yonay te by Rte 2% oe Se 
, 7 -5s., J. C. Dresser, Cor- 4 n); Handy, lowa r ),8 ne 
fan: eal Hey rey 81, 1919. Murphy, Ohio State (128 ft. 3%4 in), third; Oakes, — 
Running Broad Juno — ae ft. 8 in., Comins, Yale, Tate ea 3% in.), fourth; Cox, Minnesota — 
Boston, May 31, 1924. 2 ds ‘ . ’ E 
R in., L. T. Brown, Running Broad Jump--Won by Hubbard, Michi; 
Running High Jum, 1 eee Oe 27, 1922. be ive ae {t. 19% 2 a MeAndrews, Wiseonsif ae % 
=, t—4 ’ 5% in., Hartranft, ly in.), second, Sweeney, nois 3 A 20 ee 
peg rie Moo third: Wallace, Iinois (22 ie. 7% in.), fourth; Snyder, P 
Throwing the Hammer—181 ft. 6% in., Tootell, | Ohio State (22 ft. 4% in.), fifth. ie 
Bowdoin, Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1923. 
Javelin Throw—199 ft. i in., Storrs, Yale, Phila- 
delphia, May 26, 1923. 
Hy Pote Vga io. 4n., R. Gardner, Yale, Phila- 
nA delphia, June 1, z 
eo Yard High Hurdles—14 2-5s., Barl Thomson, 
Dartmouth, Philadelphia, May 29, 1920. __ 
220-Yard Hurdles—23 3-58., A- GC. Kraenzlein, 
< Pennsylvania, New York, May 28, 1898, and J. I. | a 
. Wendell, Wesleyan, Cambridge, Mass., May 31, a 
ay Championship— 


f 1913. 5 

\ -Mile Walk—6m. 45 2-5s., W. B. Fetterman U 

4 ir. Pennsylvania, New York, May 28, 1898. the pext. & Salt res 
bf PREVIOUS WINNERS. 


876, Princeton; 1877, Columbia; 1878, Columbia; 
1879. ‘Columbia; 1880, Harvard; 1881, Harvard; i 40 4-58. 
Harvard; 1883, Harvard; $4, Harvard; Rs “i 
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F fe; 1894, Ya “6 

1 e; 1897, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1898, A 
ood not Pe a ee aol Ofarvard; 1902, = = 
i vania; 4 ; = =a 

eas vey 2 Ragin Yale; 1905, Cornell: 19 6, Boston (Stanze -. eet | 
Cornell; 1907, Univ. of Pennsyiva a; 1908,, Cornelis | Clare ade, puiliton Con jate Institute, 
1909, Harvard; 1910, Uniy. of Pennsy vania; eeoeam 48a, j 


Cornell: 1912. Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1913, Univ. 
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and Wolf); Occidental College, Los Angeles, second; 
Chicago University, third;- Syracuse University, 
fourth. Time—I1m, 29 4-5s. | é 
One-Mile College Relay Championship—Won by 
University of Virginia (Castleman, Irvine, Talbot 
' and Bohannon); Yale University, second; Holy 
? ae College, third; Princeton, fourth. Time 3m. 
19 1-5 


-58. 

Two-Mile College Relay Championship—Won by 

Boston College (McKillop, Mahoney, Welch and 

Cavanaugh); Georgetown University, second; Cam- 

bridge University, England, third. Time—7m. 
47 3-58. (New world’s record). z 

: One-Mile Freshman College Relay Championship— 
_ Won by Georgetown University (McClain, Eastman, 


C SSL 0 cy 
‘Sporting Events—Colle 


One-Half Mile College Relay Championship—W on 
by_University of Pennsylvania (Hill, Martin, Keogh 


ae re. ™* ns five © 

“ Rr Loe ae fey Se J 

ge Athletics; Skating. © 
Swinburne and Esteve); University of Pennsylvania, 
second; Yale University, third. Time—gm. 27 4-5s. 

Four-Mile College Relay Championship—Won_ by 
Harvard (Watters, McCutcheon, Chapin and Tib- 
betts); Hole aged second; Cornell, third. Time— 
18m. 17 1-5s. i 

One-Mile Preparatory School Relay Championship— 
Won by Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy (Shotter, Kelly, 
Read and Daley); Lawrenceville (N. J.), School, 
second. Only two started. Time—s3m. 29 3-5s. 

One Mile High School Relay Championship—Won 
by Brooklyn (N. Y.), Technical High, (Sacco, Bryon, - 
Brown and Slepian); Lakewood (OQ), High, second; 
Medford (Mass.), High, third. -Time—3m. 31 4-5s. 

Oxford-Cambridge Dual Meet—Held at London, 
March 23, resulted inja tie, each university winning 
five first-places. Fouf American students competed. 


« 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y. Final point scores: 
©. Gorman, 90; P. Forsman, 60; F. Allen, 60; H. 
; A. Nuhfer, 30; R. ewe, 30; E. 


78. 
Saratoga; 


arry Kaskey, second; Edward Reed, 
Chicago, third. Time—2m. 46 4-5s. 
( ) Yards—Won by Charles Gorman, St. John, 
. B.; Harry Kaskey, Chicago, second; Paul Fors- 
man, New York, third. Time—36 3-5s. 
+ Three Miles—Won by Francis Allen, aeeno 
Charles Gorman, St. John, N. B., second; Eddie 
Ng _ Murphy, Chicago, third. Time—8m. 46 3-5s. 
ae INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held at Lake Placid, N. Y. Final point score: 
Charles Gorman, 100; Francis Allen, 70; Harry 
Kaskey, 60; Richard Donovan, 50; Joe Moore, 20; 
Roy MeWhirter, 20; Paul Forsman, 20; Bobby 
arn, 10; Eddie Gloster, 10. 
Results by events: 
. 220 Yards+Won by Harry’ Kaskey, Chicago; Roy 
MicWhirter, Ghicago, second; Bobby Hearn, Brook- 
lyn, third,  Time—20s. 
 _ One Mile—Won by Charles Gorman, St. John, 
N.B.; Francis Allen, Chicago, second; Harry Kaskey, 
icago, third. ‘Time—3m. 9 3-5s. 
One-Half Mile—Won by Francis Allen, 
Charles Gorman, St. John, N 
‘orsman, New York, third; 


Chicago; 
-_ B., second; Paul 
Richard Donovan, 


\ 


_ Saranac Lake, fourth. Time—im. 24s. Gorman 
eaenitnd for fouling Donovan, 
—Three-Quarter Mile—Won by Richard Donovan, 


: He inbeea ake; Harry Kaskey, Chicago, 2d; Charles 
Gorman, St. John, N. B., 3 Time—2m., 4 4-5s. 
\ Ree von. by Charles ceo Bt. Joba. 

4 .: Francis en, Chicago, second; Edwar 

- Gloster, Toronto, third. ‘Time—3gs. 

_ Three Miles—Won by Charles Gorman, St. John, 
N. B.; Joe Moore, New York, second; Richard 
_ Donovan, Saranac Lake, third. Time—8m. 46 3-5s. 
t 


SKATING RECORDS. 


_ American 
75 
Verona Lake, N. J., 
2-5s., Charles Jewtraw, Lake 
n. 6, 1934. 150 yards—15 7-8s., 
8S, Jan. 27, 1883. 150 yards (with wind) — 

G. D. Phillips, Dec. 26, 1885. 200 yards— 
., J. ©. Homment, Jan. 24, 1895. 220 yards— 
88., Fred J. Robson, Boston, Jan. 13, 1911. 220-yard 
hurdies—21 2-5s., Fred J. Robson, Toronto, Meb. 11, 
18. 300 yarcs—25 2-5s., Ray McWhirter, Chi- 
cago, Il, March 5, 1916. 440 yards—35 1-5s., H. 
I B. Mosher, Jan. 1, 1896. 660 yards—59 3-5s., Mor- 
_ tis Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1904. 880 yards—im. 
- 15 3-58., Ben O'Sickey, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1, 
~ 1916. 2m. 2 1-5s., Charles Jewtraw, 
Feb. 9, 1923. One-mile handi- 

-58., Robert G. McLean, Cleveland, 
open—2m. 36s., John 
One and one-half 
Three 


‘1905. 
‘Placid, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
5 XG66.17 
904, 


8. 
(1,640.42 yards)—2m. 40 4-5s., J. K. MeCulloc 
Feb. 6, 1897. 5,000 metres (3 miles 188.06 vara 


SKATINC. 


—9m. 25 2-5s., J. K. McCulloch, Feb. 10, 1897. 7 
Tandem skating: 440 yards—49 2-5s., Elsie Miller q 
and William Taylor, Newburgh, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1920. , 
World’s Amateur Records: 500 metres—43 
7-10s. flat. O. Mathiesen, Norway, at Christiania, ; 
Norway, Jan. 11, 1914. 1,000 metres—Im. 31 4-5s., 3 
O. Mathiesen, Norway, at Dayos, Switzerland, Jan. 4 
29, 1910. 1,500 metres—2m. 19 1-2s., O. Mathie- 4 
sen, Norway, at Christiania, Norway, Jan. 11, 1914. 4 
5,000 metres—Sm. 26\¢s., Harold Stroem, Chris- . 
tiania, Norway, Feb. 18, 1922. 10,000 metres— z 
17m. 22 6-10s., O. Mathiesen, Norway, at Chris- i 
tiania, Norway, Feb. 1, 1913. F : 


Professional Records: 50 yards—ts:, S. D. See 
and C. B. Davidson, New York City, 1885. 100 ; 
yards—8 4-5s., A. Staff, Malone, N. Y., Feb. 18, ‘ 


1923. 120 yards—11 3-5s., John S. Johnson, Min- + 
neapolis, Minn., 1893. 150 yards—13 3-5s., A. Staff, 
Malone, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1923. 200 yards—17 2-5s., 


John §S. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 26, i 
1893. 220 yards (with wind)—17 45s., J. F. & 
Donohue, Red Bank, N. J., Dec. 29, 1894, and 3 


Harley Davidson, Red Bank, N. J., Jan. 24, 1895. 
440 yards—31 3-4s., John S. Johnson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Feb. 14, 1896. 600 yards—55 3-5s., O. ? 
Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 88C 4 
yards—lm. 15s., Bobby McLean, Lake Placid, 

N. Y., Feb. 16, 1918. Two-thirds of a mile—lm. 
4-5s., O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 25, 
- One mile—2m. 35s., Arthur Staff, Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 19,.1916. One and one-quarter miles 
—3m. 438., John S. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb. 26, 1894. One and one-third miles-—3m. 48 
1-5s., O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 25, 1895. 
One and one-half miles—4m. 28s., John Johnson, 
Montreal, Canada, Feb. 26, 1894. One and two- 
thirds miles—4m. 45 45s., O. Rudd, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jan, 24, 1895. One and three-quarter miles 
—5m. 14s., John S. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb. 26, 1895. Two miles—dm. 33 4-5s., John Nils- 
son, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 4, 1900. Two and 
one-half miles—7m. 32s., John S. Johnson, Montreal, 
Canada, Feb. 26, 1894. Three miles—8m. 41 1-5s., 
John Nilsson, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 4, 1900. 
Three and one-half miles—10m. 39s., John 8. John- 
son, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 26, 1894. Four miles— 
12m. 1-5s., John Nilsson, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 5, 
1897. Four and one-half miles—13m. 51s., John 8. 
Johnson, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 26, 1894. Five 
miles—l4m,. 15s., E. Lamy, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
March 2, 1922. Six miles (made in 10-mile race)— 
18m. 38s., John 8. Johnson, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 
26, 1894. Seven miles (made in 10-mile race)—21m. 
43s., John S. Johnson, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 26, 
1894, Bight miles (made in 10-mile race)—24m’ 
55s., John 8. Johns 
1894." Nine miles 
jos S. Johnson, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 26, 


ee ee ee 


ee 


3 
Feb. 6, 1916. 
—th. 53 


59 2-5s., J. 
1893. Sixty 
3-5s., J. F. Donohue, Stamford, Ct., Jan. 26, 


Bighty miles (made in 100-mile race)—5h. 41m. 
5s., J. F. Donohue, Stamford, Ct., Jan. 26, 1893. 
Ninety miles (made in 100-mile race)—6h, 25m 


57 3-58., J. F. Donohue, Stamford, Ct., Jan. 26, 
-. 100 miles—7h. lim, 38 1-5s. oeieees 
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‘The feature of the 1924 tennis season was the re- 


tention of the Davis Cup, emblematic of the World's 
team championship, by the United States. Twenty- 
three nations challenged for the trophy, and the 
__ drawings were made by 
~ at the White House, Washington, D. C., on March 


esident Calvin Coolidge 


17: Seventeen nations played in the European 


\zone; the final of which was won by France. In 


the American zone six nations competed, the final 
being won by Australia. In the interzone final 
Australia defeated France, thus becoming challenger 
The United States team won from 
Australia in five straight matches with the loss of 
only one set. ‘The complete scores of all ties follow: 


RESULTS IN DAVIS CUP PLAY OF 1924. 
EUROPEAN ZONE—FIRST ROUND—British 


_-Isles vs. Belgium—Torquay, May 12, 13, 14—Won by 


the British Isles, 3 matches to 2. 

SECOND ROUND—Ireland vs. France—Dublin, 
May 31, June 1, 2—Won by France, 5 matehes to 0. 
Holland vs. India—Arnhem, May 30, 31. June 1— 
Won by Jndta, 4 matches to 1. Spain vs. British 
Isles—Birmingham, May 31, June 2, 3—Won by 
British Isles, 3 matches to 2. Denmark vs. Hun- 
gary—Copenhagen, May 16, 17, 18—Won by Den- 
mark, 3 matches to 2. Jtaly vs. Roumania—W on by 
Jialy—Default. Austria vs Switzerland—Vienna, 
May 17, 18, 19—Won by Switzerland, 4 matches to 1. 
New Zealand vs Czechoslovakia—Prague, May 22, 
23, 24—Won by Czechoslovakia, 4 matches to 0. 

THIRD ROUND—france vs. India—Paris, 
June 17, 18, 19—Won by France, 4 matches to 1. 
South Africa vs. British Isles—Scarborough, June 
9, 10, 11—Won by British Jsles, 4 matches to 1. 
Denmark vs. Italy—Copenhagen, June 14, 15, 16— 
Won by Denmark, 3 matches to 2. Switzerland vs. 
Czechoslovakia—Prague, June 5, 6, 7—Won by 
Czechoslovakia, 4 matches to 1. 

FOURTH ROUND—France vs. British Isles— 
Eastbourne, July 26, 27, 28—Won by France, 4 


‘ La = = % : 
is—Lawn Tennis. 


They 


TENNIS. : 


matches to 1. Denmark vs. Czechoslovakia—Copen- 
hagen, July 24, 25, 26—Won by Czechoslovakia, 
3 matches to 2. 

FINAL ROUND—France vs, Czechoslovakia— 
Evian-Les-Baines, Aug. 3, 4, 5—Won by France, 
5 matches to 0. 

AMERICAN ZONE—FIRST ROUND—Cuba 
vs. Canada, July 24, 25, 26—Won by Canada, 3 
matches to 2. Australia vs. China—Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 31, Aug. 1, 2—Won by Australia, 5 
matches to 0. 

SECOND ROUND—Canada vs. Japan—Montreal, 
Aug. 7, 8, 9—Won by Japan, 4 matches to 1. Aus- 
tralia v8. Mexico—Baltimore; Aug. 7, 8, 9—Won by 
Australia, 5 matches to 0. { 

THIRD ROUND—Ausiralia_vs. Japan—Provi- 
dence, R. I., Aug. 14, 15, 16—Won by Australia, 
5 matches to Q. ; 

INTER-ZONE FINAL—France, winner of Euro- 
pean zone ties, vs. Australia, winner of American zone 


ties, Boston, Mass., Sept. 4, 5, 6—Won by Australia. — . 


3 matches to 2. 

CHALLENGE ROUND—United States vs. Aus- 
tralia at Germantown Cricket Club, Sept. 11, 12, 13— 
Won by United States, 5 matches to 0. 

CHALLENGE ROUND — INDIVIDUAL 
SCORES—William T. Tilden, 2d (U.S. d. G. L. 
Patterson (A) 6—2, 6—2; Vincent Richards 


(U. S.) d. Pat O'Hara-Wood (A), 6—3, 6—2. 6—4.; 


a! Pat O’Hara-Wood. 


William T. Tilden, 2d (U.8.) 
(U. 8.) d 


&: 6—2, 6—1, 6—1; Vincent Richards 


“"L. Patterson (A), 6—3, 7—5, 6—4; William 'T. 


Tilden, 2d, and William M. Johnston (U. 8.) d- 
G.-\. Patterson and Pat O’Hara-Wood (A). 5—7, 
6—3, 6—4, 6—4t ’ ‘ 
WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL TEAM MATCH. 

The second annual women’s international team 
match between picked teams of the United States 


and England was played at_Wimbledon, England,in 


J une and was won by the English team, 6 matches — 
to 1. 


DAVIS CUP INTERNATIONAL MATCHES—CHALLENGE ROUND. 


YEAR Winner. Loser. Score. || YEAR. Winner. Loser. Score. 
2S eee ue 

1900. .|United States... .|British Isles..... 3—0 || 1912. .|British Isles. .\ ..|Australasia...... 3—2 

1962. _|United States... .|British Isles... .. 32 ||1913. .| United States. .. .|British Telesis sc 3—2 

1903. .|British Isles... .. United States....| 4-1 |]1914.. Australasia...... United States....] 3—2 

1904. .|British Isles. ....|Belgium,.....--- 5—O |) 1919. .|Australasia...... British Isles.....) 4-1) 

1905. .|British Isles. . . ..|United States.... 5—O || 1920..|United States.... Australasia. ..... 5—0 

1906. .| British Isles... .. United States....] 5—0 |} 1921 United States. ...|Japan......---+-- 5—0 

1907. .| Australia... . - ,. -| British Isles... .. 3-2 || 1922. .|United States. ...|Australia........ 4—1 

1908. .|Australia.....--. United States....] 3—2 |] 1923.. United States. ...|Australia........ 4—1 

1909. .|Australasia..-... United States....| 5—O || 1924. .|United States.... Australia......-- 5—0 

1911. .!Australasia....-.. United States....| 5—0 eat 
NATIONAL (U.'S.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS IN SINGLES (OUTDOOR). 

YEAR Winner. YEAR.: Winner. YEAR. Winner. YEAR. Winner. — 

1..|R. D. Sears. 1892. .|O. S. Campbell 1903. .|H. L. Doherty. 1914. .|R, N. Williams. 

1382. .|R. D. Sears. 1893..|R. D. Wrenn. 1904. .|H. Ward. 1915..)W. M. 

1883. .|R. D. Sears. 1894. .|R. D. Wrenn 1905. .|B. C. Wright. 1916. .|R. N. 

1884. .|R. D. Sears. 1895. .|F. H. Hovey 1906. .| W. J, Clothier. 1917..|R. L. 

1885..|R. D. Sears. 96..|R. D. Wrenn 1907..|W. A. Larned. 1918.,.|R. L. 

1886. .|R. D. Sears. 1897. .|R. D. Wrenn 1908. .]W. A. Larned. 1919. . Ww. M. 

1887..|H. W-. Slocum 1898. .|M. D. Whitman. ||1909. .|W. A. Larned. 1920..|W. T. 

1888.‘ |H. W. Slocum 1899. .|M. D. Whitman. |/1910.. W. A. Larned. 1921..|W. T. 

1889. .|H. W. Slocum. 00, |M. D. Whitman. |}1911..|W. A. Larned, 1922. ,|W. T. 

1890. .|O. S. Campbell.  ||1901. .|W. A. Larned 1912. _|M.E, MeLoughlin||1923 .|W. T. 

1891..|0. S. Campbell. 111902. - W. A. Larned 1913. _'M. B. MeLcugolin 11924. .}W. bi 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS—DOUBLES (TURF). 


Doubles Champions. 
_ Clark and F. W, Taylor 
Dwight. 
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. Sears and J. S. Clark. 
’ Sears and J. Dwight. 
- Sears and J. Dwight. 
S. Campbell and V. G. Hall. 

_ Slocum Jr., and H. A. Taylor. 

* Gar 4 ihell a He gbart untington Jr 
S. Campbell and R. P. pals 
bell and R. P. Huntington, Jr. 
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gare H. Ward. 
R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 


Aa 


"*Patriotic tournament without chamlonshins. » 


YEAR. Doubles Champions. 
1903. .|R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1904. |}. Ward and B. C. Wright. 

1905. .|H. Ward and B. C. Wright. 

1906. .|H. Ward and B. C. Wright. 

1907. .|F. B. Alexander and H. H Hackett. 
1908. .|F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett 
1909. .|F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett 
1910. .|F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett. 


E. MeLoughiin ang ne & undy 
eLoughlin and T. C. ; 
raat in ore fe Griftin: 


3 
S3aan25" 


wae Richards and W. T. Tilden, 2d. ~ ’ 


Cc 
= 
oo 
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1919. |N. E. Brookes and G. R. Patterson. 
920..)W.. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin. 
921. .|W. T. Tilden, 2d and Vincent Richards. 
4922. .|W. T. Tilden, 2d and Vincent Richards. 
Ht 23° |w: T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C, Norton. 


i 


. Ki 


a 


nsey and R. Kinse’ 


"NATIONAL eS TOME” CHAMPIONS. 


CHAMPION. "DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR) CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


\Miss E. Moore. . MissM. Bjurstedt Miss Wagner-Miss Bjurstedt. 
Miss M. Wagner. Mrs. Pouch-Miss Moore. Miss M. Wagner.| Miss Wagner-Miss Taylor. r 
Miss M. Wagner|Miss Moore-Miss. Marcus. MissM.Bjurstedt| Mrs. Weaver-Miss Goss. 
Miss. F. Schmitz} Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroif. .{Mrs. Wightman |Mrs. W’tman-Miss Z’derstein 
Miss M. Wagner|Miss Bunce-Miss’ Fleming. y Miss H. Pollak. .| Miss Pollak-Mrs. Morris. ‘ 
No tournament.. 19: Mrs.F.1.Mallory .| Mrs. W’tman-MissZ’derstein. 
'|Miss M. Wagner Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. 922 |Mrs.F.1.Mallory.] Mrs. Jessup-Mrs. Godfrey. ~ 5 
Miss M. Wagner|Mrs. Weaver-Miss C. Cassel. 23 | Mrs. B. E. Cole.|Mrs. Cole-Mrs. Godfrey. Ps 
g 
a 


915 1M MissM. [.Bjurstedt Mrs. McLean-Mrs. Weaver..||1924 |Mrs.M.Z.Jessup. !Mrs.M.Z.Jessup-Mrs.W’tman 
NATIONAL WOMEN CHAMPIONS. 
DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


ta i= a 
MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


' SINGLES CHAMPIONS. 


. Roosevelt. . 
. F. Morgan. g i 
i 3 pitts | MAL By vps McKinley] Miss M. BE. Cahill & Clar. Hobart. : 
: Miss Aline M. Terry...... -M. H. Butler....| Miss B.C.Roosevelt & Clar. Hobart. s 
1894 |Miss Helen R. ane apall .| Misses H.R.Helwig & J.P. P.Atkinson..|Miss J. P. Atkinson & E. P. Fischer. . 
Peed Mis Ps sugars ‘| Misses J.P.Atkinson & H.R.Helwig. .| Miss J.P.Atkinston & B.P.Fischer. k 
Eli ..| Misses E.H. Moore & J.P.Atkinson . .| Miss J.P.Atkinson & E.P.Fischer. ; 

oo eatnie Misses J.P.Atkinson & K. Atkinson MissLauraHenson & D. L. Magruder. 


ei 


Miss Chapman & Harry Allen. 
. Moore & W.C.G 


3 eas | Miss Coffin & E. B. Dewhurst. 
yn Sears........ Feimef cis .2<!:. 5 .| Miss Sayres & W. F. Johnson, 
Mrs. Barger Wallach. ... Miss E. Rotch & N. W. Niles. 
09 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. Fat i ‘ . ..|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
=e .| Miss Hotchkiss & J. R-. eS a Jr. 
Bios 3 . -| Miss Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
repeals & i 5 .....|Miss M. Browne & R.N -Williams, 2d. 
Nee ane MissM.Browne&Mrs.R.H. Williams. | Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2a 
Be ata MissM.Browne& Mrs.R.H.Williams.| Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
...|Mrs.G.W. Wightman & MissEl.Sears.| Mrs.G.W. ee ee .Johns'n. 
avis. 
Miss M. Bjurstedt & I. C. Wright. 


we! 2 pee. 


a 


‘| Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein ».| Mrs. G. W. Wightman &1.C. Wright, f 

.| Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein...| Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards. } 

rey ims Bass Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .| Mrs.G.W.Wightm’n&W.F.Jobns’n. a 
Rite nee Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. % 


LES Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
23 |Miss Helen Wills........ Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 


Ney *Patriotic tournament without championships. Miss Bjurstedt became Mrs. F. I. Mallory. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS. 


CHAMPION. COLLEGE. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


penta (spring). ......|Harvard...... S. Clark and H. A. Taylor (spring). . 
A. Taylor (fall)........)/Harvard...... H. AL Taylor and P. E. Presbrey (fall)... . 
SAD Dis oie 0 win dots HOR Poh aparece W. P. Knapp and W. B. 8. Thorne...... 
AE, im Pn ~.+s++--.|W. P. Knapp and A. L. Shipman........ 
Maaitiesatasy sis: i) -.../W. P. Knapp and W. L. Thatcher. ...... 
WEsen Shtals satis oa ELBE VARG<s o-a, = P. S. Sears. and Q. A. Shaw, Jr..........7 
pemieudern sie geeiaied {ERAW Bl lets Pes. V. G. Hall and O. S. Campbell. 
Pi aah. . 5. Campbell and A. E. Wright 
at as ay Shaw, Jr., and S. T. Chase 
ae OS . Hovey and R. D. Wrenn 
itscth . Wrenn and F. ~ ee 
smepaiee 8 pers - Chace and C. 
Poe iicia oie rare te ace: of] OU N Ne wie widinie 3 set and me Wy Somes aeepe shine 


a 


— 


~ 


TBHOMISON.. vce see vee n.....|L. E. Ware and M. 
EP ee L. E. Ware and M. 


rib. B. Alexander and R. D. 
. A. Plummer and S. L. 2 
. Clothier and E W. Leonard....... 


2 poreteter= ‘ — 
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1903 “IB. 
180 fe Colston and 8 Clsop ore see 
tee ; Pennsylvania 
1807 |G: P. Gardner.” ee 3. Dabney ‘|atarvard. 
1908 |N. W. Niles.............- I'v: .|H. M. Tilden and A. Thayer. . ; Pennsyivaniite 


SM ONNSON 6 sce desc» 5 ....]W. I. Johnson-and.A. Thayer 
» Holden, Jr. ...i.0.% PE BIG oon Ales D. Mathey and B. N. Dell 
Whitney...........{Harvard:..... D. Mathey and Butler. 

hh dqMverte mus ialy, -; |G; M- Church and W. Ht. 2 c E 

Washburn an Arms 
UO Sith Ce tae Ags N. Williams, 2d, and Richard Harte 
. N. Williams, 2d. and Richard Harte. 
. ©. Caner and Richard Harte..... 


abe fetpicis =. eh uta ee awa saletany . 8. Garland a N. Hawk 
etsselints: Stina Rivas" eho A. Wilder and L. W WHBY. so ihe ee hsretats 


sete eee eee eee » pOLaNIOIG,,.... 


Be Weta Powis Sek . ©, 0... .|L: N. White and L. Thatheimer .. ‘°° 1°”: 
Bye et ee ae Shiv . N. White and L. Thatheimer fc. 7 ca bn 


se eee eee eee se fOaVAald,..... 


Bmw ode det aie eb tts a 
le cee aely 


Hocmat CHAMPIONS. 


Thoun Cragin & J. P. Paret. 
Cragin & O. M. Bostwick. 


JFB. ‘Alex oritier de 1; H Hackett| 
.R. Pell. W. C. Grant & T. R. Pell. 

EF. Touchard G. F. Touchard & C. R. Gardner 
. R. AP. B- Alexander & T. ar Ee ? 
an A: , alexaniice ee ae 


NATIONAL . 
__ © YBAR! CHAMPION DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. i! 
1910 |M. H. on -|F. G. Anderson-W. T. Hayes. i W. T. Tilden, 2d.|C. S. Garland-S. Hardy. Ne 
1911'|W. T. HF: J. Winston-H. Whitehead.. ||19 W.M. Johnston.|W. Johnston-S. Hardy. \ 
1912 |R.N.W Williams. 2a|/H. H. Hackett-W. M. Hall. 1920 Roland Roberts . 4 Repete a Richards. 
J. R. ao R. Strachan-C. J. Griffin. .|/1921 |W. ay Hayes... T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. 
Cc, - Browne-C. Wayne. 1922 ae T. Tilden, 2d R “Burdick-F. Bastian. 
y |R. M. Church-D. Mathey. |/1923 | 'T. Tilden, 2d R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. p 
W. .|G. M. Church-D. Mathey 1924 | W. T. Tilden, a R. Kinsey-H. SENG, iv 
C. S. Garland-S. Hardy. \ ‘ 
*Patriotic tournament without championships. ve 
1924 FOREIGN CHAMPIONSHIPS. : , 
Singles. Doubles. oe 


Championship of eS 
Australian Champijonship.............. 
French Covered Courts Championship. 


7 Suzanne Lenglen 7 Len ngicn. & Elizabeth Ryan. 
Championship of Bermuda..........-...-. Herbert Bowman h Hall & H. L. Bowman. _ rip 

c Molly D. Thayer . Mingae MacDonald & Marie Wagner. es 
English Championships..........-....---- Jean Borotra.......:.. Vincent Richards & Francis T. Hunter 


Kathleen McKane 


Eustis a te 3 Vincent 


Olympic Tennis Cliampionships 
Canadian Championship 


Mrs. Ha 


RACQUETS, COURT TENNIS, SQUASH. 


COURT TENNIS. 


Nationat Amateur Eiri ig! gC by. J. Gould 
defeating Hewitt Morgan, 6—1, 6—1 ; Doubles 
—Won by J. Gould and J.’ W. Wear, dcfoating ¥F. and 
Cc. S. Cutting, 5—6, 6—4, 6—3, 6—2. 


RACQUETS. 


ational Amateur Championship—Won by C. C. 
Pell, defeating S. G 


National Amateur Class A Billiard Championship, 
played at y cima! ending Feb. 23. Final stand- 


National Amateur Three-Cushion Championship, 
' played at Chicago, ending March sage Final stand- 
ing: 


Po, pleming. sl... 6 1 5 66 

© RIN AROSCOW . yoo 6 eres oie 5 2 6 77 

(0 XSe: yu Saas = 5 2 6 78 

> RR. M:- Lord: .. 006... ee.. 4 3 7 69 
LL. M. Vog! 4 5 
E. L. = : 
—£e 71 3 


,|1921\F. T. Anderson|V. Richards & 8. H. at 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS. 


..|Jean Borotra.... 


George M. Lott, Jr... 


G. Mortimer, 15—8, 8—15, 15—3, 
BILLIARDS. 


i914 'G. F. Touchard| W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 
1915 G. EF. ‘Touchard G.F.Touchard&W.M. Washburn. } 
JA. M. Lovibond and Dr. W. ~ “ oy 
Rosenbaum. 
B. Alexander & Dr. W. 


Rosenbaum 

.|G. oe Shafer & Lieut. K. Smith ee 
} Z T. Tilden, 2d & V. Richards. — re 

1920|W.T.Tilden.2d|W. T. Tilden 2d & V. Richards. 2s 


hal t 


1922/F. T. Hunter. . 
1923/V. Richards. . 
1924|V. Richards... 


F. T. Anderson & S. H  Voshell. 
‘lV. Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
V. Richards & F. T. Hunter. 


Brooke Edwards & K. Megata. hk 
James Anderson & Norman Brookes. 


Helen Wills & Mrs. Geo. Wightman. 
Vincent Richards & FrancisT. Hunter 
Helen Wills & Mrs. Geo. Wightman. 
George Lott & pe rege . 
_'Mrs. Bickle & Miss Bi 


Richards... ... 


try Bickle 


ecg 15—3; Doubles Champtonship—Won by 
G. Mortimer and C. C.. Pell, defeating — 
F Gould and S. W. Pearson, 18—13, 18—13, 15—5. 
SQUASH. n 
National ae ard Squash Tennis Champtonshtp— Neon 
. Coward, 
18—15, 


Cha mpionship— Won =, Capt. G. 
W. F. Harrity, 18=13, 14—18, 15—10, 15—11 


PROFESSIONAL BILLIARDS. 
World’s Championship 18.2 Balkline, ending 
Nov. 6. 1923, in a tie between William Hoppe and — 
Welker Cochran, was played off Dec. 17-19, ab 


Chicago. Result: 
Hoppe....- 500 500 500—1500 Average 44 3-34 
Cochran... 291 145 725—1161 Average 34 5-34’ — 


The same players met again at Boston, Jan. 10-12, 
Result: 


1924. 
Hoppe. ...- 00 500 500—1500 Average 22 51-63. 
Cochran... 376 467 346—1189 Average 18 55- 


Hoppe next met Jake Schaefer at Chicago, Jan. 


21-23. steal 

Hoppe..... 369 631 500—1500 Average 27 42-54 

Schaefer... 500 239 457—1196 Average 22 8-54 | 
Hoppe won outright the diamond medal, emblem- 

atic of the world’s professional 18.2 balkline cham- 

pionship when he defeated Edouard Horemans, at 

New York, April 8-10. Result: 

Hoppe..... 5 500 500—1500 Average 25 25-59 

Horemans . 424 16 518— 958 Average 1614-59 
National Pocket Billiard (pool) championship, 

final series, played at Detroit, ending May 1. Result: 


Ta) 


nal Amateur Pocket ecg (pool) Cham- In play-off Greenleaf won, 125 to 38. 
= Beer York, ending Feb. 2, 1924. Result: National Three-Cushion Professional League 

Ww L PG Championship, season closing May 8. 
2y esc PIS WwW.) L. | HR.; BG 
$1 2] i780 gs} 4] 9 | 59 a 
2 2 .500 7 5 6 55 

oe | 3 -250 6 6 ii 49 
0 4 .C90 3 9 13 BB 3 


 epoatih Events—Track wil Fiat ‘Athletics. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION TRACK AND FIELD ‘CHAMPIONS 5 
Senior Outdoor one: ae ges ean ie Oot ug (Grule Paesateree- 1; Univ. of I : ay y 
hleti¢ Club at. Colgate 
as nots, ot peak ak on je 6, 1924. = Junior trations Track and Field Champio DS, 
j egwee Dash—(1) Charles W. Paddock, - held under the auspices of ae Newark A. core 
geles A. G,; (2) Loren Murchison, Newark A. C.; | Colgate Field, West Orange, N. J., on Sept. 5, a x 
yar rei eialted ‘LeConey, Meadowbrook Club; (4) C. H. One-Mile een) William J. Cox, Roch - pes 
Goaffee, Illinois A. C. Time—9 3-5s. - (World's | Central Y- A.; (2) Pat Kennedy, unattached; — 
_ record.) igs (3) George Toth, ‘Board of Recreation A. A., Bridge- 
- 220-Yard Dash =A) Charles W. Paddock, Los oom ig Harvey Stewart, Newark A. C. Time— 
ghee A. os 342 ) Loren A ieee tae A. Cy 
(3) are ‘Illinois A. C.; (4) E. Andrus, 
New “ork years Time—20 Ai, (Ties world’s " 
recor 
weioYard Run— Be Burgess, Lo let co ee a 
= - 
es ‘Slition Beiviots Neoware rl rom (4) H. M. 120-Yard ree Hurdles—(1) Franklin P. Johnson, 
Oe Tinois A: C. Time—49 4-5s Illinois A.C (2) Russell Lloyd, Newark A. C.; (3) 
-880-Yard Run—(1) Edward Kirby, Newark A. C.;| Ray Wolf, Newark A. C.; (4) A. Perry Roberts, 
Bh Ray, Dodge, Bilnols Ai iG, BS. Watso™ | NGtruehhde wane 2c Mae Welle of C. Centre 
“Tingk ‘A.C. .} (4) Emil Krogh, Hlinois A ‘ime— Long anna Gite, () EG. Wilson i ad Sap Ye 
One-Mile Run—(1) Ray Buker, Hilindls A. C.; (2) eit Roznik, Jersey Harriers cone i E. 
_ Edward Kirby, Faby Sia C33: y William Goodwin, A.C. Time—23m, 21 
_ New York A, C.; (4) Ray Watson, Illinois A. ©. aff John Gibson, SRtoomfield 
Time—4m. 24 aes — Lyceum; OQ. Hunicke, Newark A. C.; 
we eee Ren) pee re ee ae cee bey o 7 was J. Montabone, Montreal A. A. Time— 
Brad hs Sx rmond, Boston ia erne = 
ey MEE Booth, Millrose A. A.; (4) John Gray, Enterprise 440-Yard Poa? EF 1) James Burgess, West Side 
A. Philadel phia. Time—26m. 20 2-5s. aA M. ‘. (2) Clifford Stowers, Srey ss WGA a 
(28- ag Hurdles—(1) Ivan Reilly, Illinois A. C.;| (3) K we. Seetien. Trenton Times A. A.; (4) 
Wee cS aig Princeton Univ.; (3), Herbert Bates, Boston A. A. Time—50 3-5s. 
' Meyer, Newark A. C.; (4) J. J. Sullivan, Boston A. A. 290-Yard Low Hurdles -(1) R' sell Lloyd, Newark 
~Time—15 2-5s. A. C.; (2) Ray Wolf, Plena A. (3) George 
’ 220-Yard Low Hurdles—(1) Herb eer Newark eee eats A. C.; (4) B: Seaaewy Baltimore 
~ A. C.; (2) J. J. Sullivan, ae ie A. (3) Russell| A.C. Time—25 3-5s 
Lioyd, Newark A. C.; (4) F . Py S Eha, Illinois ah et iw Run—(1) George Lermond, Boston 
Time—24 3-10s. A. (2) Chauncey te, Millett A. C., a 
sa Sand Hurdles—(1)_ ¥F. an Taylor, Grin-| (3) seas Nelson, Finnish-American A. C. y > 
nell College; (2) Richard Gram, a York A. C.;| Frank Titterton, Glencoe A. C. Time—26m. 30s. 
(3) John Gibson, Bloomfield G. L.; (4) Chan FE. Me eG ee) Eldred Andrus, 
oulter, aseh of Towa, Time—54 5-10s. (Cham-| A. C.; (2) John 
i pionship record, rH auaeiek M. bes Millrose A. A.; (4) Ww. 
A. @) He Wea) William Plant, Morpingsae arback, Germantown Boys’ Club. Binge 22 Pay 
Harry R. Hinkel, Cine At.C.; cS) E. Poa seit ite Run—(1) William McKillopp, Boston é 
: ba . A.; (2) Russell C. Malone, orert York A. C.; (3) 
YM. c. A. Sonn ®. Hayden, New eS pA James Sweeney, 
’ Field Events. Running High x ran Robt. L.| Paulist A. C. Time—2m. 


fi 


. Judy, Penn. R. R. A. A., Fort aye. nd., 6 ft. Field Events. Pole Pion) Sylvan S. Scholpp, 
ney in itlehaiond W Brown, New York.A. C be ft. eters New York A. C., 12 ft. 4 in RY *) Charles Greening, j 
mond W. Landon, New York A. C., 6 ft. aya? Sherrill jr., New 
a ) Tom J. Halloran, New York A. C., 6 ft. ee (4) hs Me ‘Stewart , Meadow- ¥ 
St a brook Club, 12 ft. ance tied for second, Greening 
apd A6-Pound Eammer—Q) F. Dy Tootell, pean winning on the jump-o 
eA dR Se in.; (2) M. McGrath, Putting 16- Pound 8 Shat—(1) nous McClean, L 
York: hee 3 oon @) Gedtee L. Tay or, Meadowbrook eri 44 it. Min.; ay E. Jappe, 
New York A. eo) 139 f ; (4). 5. Bowen, unat-] New York A. C., 42 ft. 7 7-8 in; -Qcnen ¥ 
tached, Boston, 135 ft. ai Westinghouse Giub, Pa. 41 tt k Be (4) N.G 
 _ Javelin Thr ow—(1) J hn Leyden, Newark A, Kanrich, Univ, of Pa., 40 tt 


«et £0.52) J. Schildbauer, Tilinois A. C., 169 ft. 6 in: i Running oe Jump— 1 deh ‘Ronson : 
. Ralph Greenidge, Harvard A. A. 167 ft. 2 1 A. A., 6 ft. 3(2) ant Winter, Meadowbraok : 
Be gy an cc Hollywood Inn Grub, Yonkers, Ciub, 6 ft.; ‘ay ‘Harold Mood a rie; a Z 


(4) B. Proctor, Baltimore A. 


: wining Broad Atay @ DeHart Hubbard, Univ. 
ath ce yeen, 4 O, Gourdin, Dorchester é 
, ‘lub 7 is wae (3) Wiliam Dowding, George- ‘ 
hae tows Gniv. 3 nh 544 Jn in.; Albert E. Rose, Meadow- r 
tesbojnd Shoe But. 1) Ralph G. Hills, Princet ae 4 - 
‘ ‘0 01 ph Ss, Princeton Arwen’ A. Gy 01 
ce ae tt Bk 203 Od G. Pope, Illinois A. C.; | Throwing ihe Discus) ‘EB. W. unat- 
: GO e-Wanrer, New York A. C.,| tached, Bostan, 122 ft.; (2) Robt. shsor evare 7 
fh. ysis) Te. Mcbean, Meadowbrook Olub, | Mess 148 it. Ais in; (3) Paul Jappe, “New ¥ : 
AY in: C., 117 tt. 54% in; AC ) H. J. Betamer, calor: : 
pee G aoe Ln a A rag > ate 13 a 4 rook Cb, 115 ft. 2'i ' 
2) , New D.; unning Hop, Ste ee 
8 ayer 8. Soblonps New York A. Ga 12 ft. $ in.; | Boston we A. vr tt is in.; ait aban He singer 4 
herrill jr, New York A. C.. 12 ft. St. Anselin’s A. G £, 9% in: G 8) Allan Ghat 
Hop, Siep and Jump—() Hi. Mattia, Tilinois Baltimore ¥. M. ea 074, 
| Aes 2 t. 854 in.; (2) Albert Rogan, Boston A. ry «| _ Javelin Throw (1) Jonn Le Wien. h hank a 
43 ft. 9 eda 3) Paul Courtois, New York a6 175.ft.; @) “ Wolkowitz, Ho! Inn cia Riis 
ay th. 94 inj (4) Kaufman Geist, 02d St. M. ft. 1in.; . J. Betzmer, Meadowbrook Clubs 1 162 


in. 5 
N, ee Weight) M. J. McGrath, New ee i uy tn ® Gee Saxon, Baltimore. Y. M: 


). F. D. Tootell, Boston A. A '16-Pound by Steer Throw— 
fats ae oy Goat +. E.R. Roberts, 16th F. New York A. G., 142 ft. 2 ny) Bak Seteyion, 
rel gfe ih 11 in. (4) F. Sobini, 16th BA unattached, 130 ft. 5!4in + @) ‘W. D. Hennen, New 


: 

q 

a 

"Diseus r igo) Tom Lieb, Llinois C., 144 ) OS - Hudson, pinks 4 


od 


7M in.; (2 Pope, Iilindis A. C.; 139 {t. 2 56-Pound W wings Hn. 
, a Chace ADhiOn Now York, a Q., 186 ft. | Loughlin Casitas as arrsy in ee ashen, 


Pat (4) C. J. Vrettos, Pastime A. C., 128 ft. unattached, 25 ft. rr ine HO) George Pavlos, Pastime _ 


sor at Sah Pi peek Facets be A.C ‘ A. rac 3a is ai ms Somers Rei bane? 
; Newar ee Boston s Ange! es Point ping Nejark ae 4 
A. C., 10; Princeton Univ., 9; Chicago A. A., 5; | 33; Boston A. war AO TOR, York A- ao 
Finnish-American A. G., 5B: Grinnell College, 5: attached, 14; things A. C., 6; Rochester Central 
Eevee Ae Ce aj soni R. vdieo o peer of os 4G: re ‘St. Bonaventure Club, Paterson, 5; © 
wt M. i Meadow- | Long Island f j 
one }e Dorchester e ig rn est Bide ee Bloomfield ae 


“3: Millett A. Co 
5; Baltinare © M.C.A., 


of Pa., 1; Paulisb A. C 
1; Glencoe A. C., 1 
~ Senior Indoor 


is? 60-Yard eee ren Murchis 
7 Newark A. C.; (2) C. H. Coaffee, Illinois A. C.; 
A George Mittlesdorf, Colby College; (4) J. V. Scholz, 
New York A. C.. Time—6 3-5s. 
300-Yard Dask—(1) Loren Murchison, Newark 
A. ©.; (2) Joseph Tierney, Holy Cross College; (3) 
J. O. McDonald, Univ. of Pa.; (4) Jackson V. Scholz, 
New York A. C. Time—31 3-5s. 
600-Yard Dash—(1) Walter Mulvihill, Holy Cross; 
(2) Jake Driscoll, Boston A. A.; (3) Vincent Lally, 
_ St. Anselm’s A. C.; (4) John Holden, Georgetown. 
e—Im. 15 1-5s. 
1,000-Yard Run—(1) George Marsters, George- 
town; (2) William Sullivan, Georgetown; (3) Abel 
Kiviat, Wilco A. A.; (4) Ray Buker, Illinois A. C. 
Time—2m. 17 3-5s. 
_Two-Mile Run—(1) Joie Ray, Tilinois A. C.; (2) 
; Verne Booth, Johns Hopkins; (3) R. E. Brown, 
af Boston A. A.; (4) Roland Payne, Colby College. 
Time—9m. 32 1-5s. 
_7%0-Yard High Hurdies—(i) Herbert Meyer, 
Newark A. C.; (2) Karl Christiernsen, Newark 
A. C.; (3) Ivan Riley, Illinois A. C.; (4) Esmond 
Kearney, Georgetown. Time—9 1-5s. 

One-Mile Waik—(Q) William Plant, Morningside 
A. C.; (2) Joseph Pearman, New York A. C.; (3) 
William Von Bargen, Morningside A. C.; (4) A. W. 
Bell, Boston A. A. Time—6m. 43 2-5s. 

Running High Jump—(1) Harold Osborn, Mlinois 
Ve A. C., 6 it. 4 in.; (2) Richmond Landon, New York 
= A. C., 6 ft. 4 in.; (3) C. T. Flahive, Boston College, 

. 2 in.; (4) Emerson Holden, Georgetown, 6 ft. 


10 in. 

Standing Broad Jump—(1) W._I. Reed, Brown 
Uniy., 10 ft. 9 in.; (2) Joseph Misbach, unattached, 
10 ft. 534 in.; (3) Harry Switzer, Syracuse Y. M. 

. A. 10 ft. 534 in. (4) H. M. Osborn, Illinois 
- A.C., 10 ft. 4% in 

_ Standing High 
Y.M.C. A., 5 ft. 3 


my 


Pennsylvania, 


A: 

k and Field Championships 
h Field Artillery 
y evening, Feb. 


Crimi, unattached. 
7 record of H. B. Lever.) 
; '00- } Adrian Buckner, Technical 
. Hes:; Syracuse Univ.; (3) Raymond 
43: Hass, own Univ.; (4) Cecil Cook, Syracuse 
14 Univ. Time—32 4-5s. 
rd 600-Yard Run—(1) Melvin J. Suttner, unattached; 
John Holden, Georgetown Univ.; 3) R. Chesley, 
Syracuse Univ.; (4) Clarence Sherman, Robert C. 
Ogden A. A. Time—1m. 15 3-5s. ; 
7,000-Yard Run—(1) J. J. Barnes, St. Anselm 
A. -G., New York; (2) Paul Middleton, Syracuse 
Univ.; (3) Russell alone, Syracuse Univ.; (4) 
hard V. Goerss, Buffalo Central Y. M. C. A., 
8. 


¥F. Moore, Columbia 
Mercersburg Academy; 
Philadelphia; (4) P. J- 

New York. Time— 
record, bettering 


e.) 
- One-. a Harry Keask, Toronto 
Vv.M. GC, A.: (2) M. Weiss, L. 1. K. of C., New York; 
inp Rice: Fekete, Pastime A. C.; (4) Myles W- Joyce. 
‘ e—6hm. 57 2-58. Peas 


A. C.; (2) George C. Powers, Univ. of Pa.; (3) T 


ie 


Farrell, Newark 


70-Yard High Hurdies—(1) T. 


Tae HOM, Tab ae STALL Coedined. saebegell 
; officia. ¢ , Farrel 
knocked one hurdle down.) -/ J 
One and Seven-Eighths Mile Relay—(1)_ 174th 
Infantry A. A. (Ross Mauri, Joseph C. Deluhery, 
John H. MeNulty, Geo. J. Batsch); (2) St. Anselm’ 
A. C., New York (Bennett, Mitchell, McLaughlin, 
Barnes); (3) Buffalo Y. M. C. A. (W. Hogg, B. 
al . Gressell, A. McCauley). Time—7m. 
Field events. Running High Jump—(1) J. Hiss- 
cutt, Hamilton Y. M. C. A., 5 ft. 10 in.; (2) Sidney 
J. Needs, Univ. of Pa., 5 ft. 8 in.; (3) Newell Middle- 
ton, Syracuse Univ., 5 ft. 8 in.; (4) D. Darcy, 106th 
Field Artillery A. A., 5 ft. 6 in. Needs won toss-up’ 
to decide tie with Middleton for seconé place. 
A. Cacanowski, 
Grampp, 


* 


asten Park High Sch 


won by Cacanowski.) 3 . 
Standing Broad Jump—H. F. Sweitzer, Syracuse — 
Y.M.C.A., 10 ft. 5in.; (2) Kenneth Mason, Masten 
Park H.S., 9 ft. 934 in.; (3) Joseph Saxon, Baltimore 
Y.M.H.A., 9 ft. 7 in.; (4) Robert Kadish, Baltimore ~ 


Point Score. Syracuse Univ., 23; Buttiilo Technical — : i 
: 


(3) Salem Crescent A. C. hard, 
Meyers, White); (4) Jersey Harriers (Roznik, Taylor 
Spinella, Buttner). Time—im. 306-10s._ . ed 
Two-Mile Relay—(1) Newark A. C. Team A (Read Py 
Douglas, Stewart, Kirby); (2) Boston A.A. (Sullivan, 
McKillopp, Dudley, Bates); (3) Newark A. C. Team 
B (Baney, Stowers, Hunicke, Boettischer); (4! 
Jersey Harriers, (Roznik, Taylor, Spinella, Buttner). 
Time—8m. 35 4-5s. ‘ iil 
One-Mile Relay—(1) Boston A. A. (E. S. Dudley, 
Wm. McKillopp, J. J. Sullivan, H. M. Bates). 9 oe 
‘2) Newark A. C. (Don MeCready, H. Meyer, Wm. 
Read, Clifford Stowers); (3) Jersey Harriers (F.*A. © 
Taylor, G. F. Buttner, C. B. Pope, Wm. Maclilwain). 
Time—3m. 24 2-10s. 4 
440-Yard Relay—(1) Newark A. C. Team A (Bow- 
man, Walter Blauberg, Eldred Andrus, Loren Mur- © 


i, 
f 


chison); (2) Newark A. C. Team B (Stollwerck, 
Blainey, Lloyd, Hunicke); (3) Jersey Harriers (P. 
Spinella, W. Maclllwain, C. Pope, George Buttner). ; 
Time—43 4-10s. f a. 
Four-Mile Relay—(1) Newark A. C. (B. Irwin, 4 
Geo. Douglas, Harvey Stewart, Edward Kirby); 2) 
Jersey. Harriers (Frank Taylor, Phil Spinella, Chas. NS 
Pope, George Buttner); no other entrants. Time— OG 
20m. 27s. s 
Decathlon Final Point Scores: Anthony Plansky, 
5,901.45; Charles Rogers, 5,666.48; D. C._ Foote, 
5,653.07; A. Woostroff, 5,649.56; Thomas Farrell, — 
5,213.39; Nathan Klein, Fa ean M. Halpainen, — 
Pentathlon held under the auspices of the New _ 
taland, New York 


Charles B. 7 
New York A. C., 15; Joseph A. Misbach, Paulist 
A. C., 16; Bernard Lichtman, Pastime A. C., 21; 
Frank J. Daley, Stamford A. A., 24. Wes 
Senior Outdoor Seven-Mile Walk and Ten-Mile : 
a te at North Tonawanda, New York, on May 
30, 1924: : 


L. 
7 4-5s.; (4) Ted 
A pleted: y ¥.G.: (5) Mack Weiss, Long Island 
aor CIN. Yo 3 y 
Carbide A. A., Niagara alls, N. Y- 


ka 10-Miule Run—() R. Earl Johnson, eon 
Tron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 54m. 29 2-5s.; 


(2) Albert Michelson, Cygnet A. C., Bast Port | 


Chester, Conn., 54m. 32s.; (3)- James Hennigan, 
Dorchester Club, Medford Mass.; (4) Jolin Costello, 
Millrose A. A., N. i, Ce 4 


0-Mile Stee: pieghase der 2 
ht ee York ‘A. eanaEs ork 


, Site St 


State U1 ene es 
Fred W. eee ber, “aey Yor AR 


Bini 


—_—_ se .. 


a WOMEN’S ATHLETICS. 


National peach and Field Championships, under 
auspices of the Amateur Athletic Union, held at 
“Forbes Field, Pittsburgh. Pa., on Sept. 20, 1924, by 
‘the Police Pension Fund Committee of Pittsburgh. 
60-Yard Hurdles—(1) Hazel Kirk, Prudential Ins. 
“A, C.; (2) Clara eet Prudential A. C.; (3) Esther 
Bohring, Prudential A ; (4) Ida Robinson, Phila- 
selviis ‘Turngemeinde. Caine S. 

100-Yard Dash—(1) Frances Ruppert, Meadow- 
brook Club, eitindeiniils) (2) Christine Pylick, 
WP. af R. Cleveland; (3) Marian Hees Prudential 
A. C a) Nanette Dowling, P. R. R., Cleveland. 
“Pime 12 


40-Yard Relay—(1) Meadowbrook Club, Phila-~ 
_ delphia (Ruppert, Rittler, Josephs, Adams, Dickson) ; 
(2 eo Ry Cleveland; (3) Prudential A.C. Time— 


ag 50-Yara Dash—(1) Christine “Pylick, P. R. 


ai 


J "s © Bee 03 


- Herbert Lytle, Pit 
dna W. JB 


- Cleveland; (2) Grace Rittler, Meadowbrook ona: 
¥ Christine Josephs, Meadowbrook Club; (4) 
arietta Ceres, Prudential A.C. Time—6 1-5s. 
bial Broad Jump—(1) Dorothy Walsh, Rocky 


rae H. S., Ohio; (2) Marietta Sh Prudential 
(3) Nanette Dowling, P. Cleveland; 

i) Fag Robinson, capi’ Be cpenendé. 

Pyare Tin a aay Esther Sp: Swini- 
n sther 

i (2) Re ange, mocten F Tur: 


ming Club; (2) Roberta Ranck. P. 

gemeinde; (3) Catherine Donovan, pie st A: Gj 
(4) Gladys Booth, Prudential A. Distenge— 
72 tt. 5% in 


Discus Throw—(1). Roberta Ranck, a a 
Turngemeinde; (2) Minnie Wolbert, Millrose A. A., 
New York; (3) Clara Farley, Prudential A, G3 (4 
— Booth, Prudential A. C. Distance—70 ft 
ht-Pound Shotput—(1) Esther Behring, 

acuta Cea) Gladys Booth, Prudential A. 0b. Po 
Bertha Ghristophal, German-A meriean Turnverein, 
New York; (4) Roberta Ranck, Sioa ta Turn- 


gemeinde. Distance—30 ft. 14 i 
Baseball. Throwing Contest—(4). “Mabel Epotines, 
Board of Educaticn, Paterson, N. J (2) A 


Bauman, ena (3) Florence Eggleston, Rocky 
River H. (4) Miss Donnelly, unattached. 
Eee 90 ‘ft. 10 in. 


and 
under the auspices of Pittsburgh A. A., March 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1924. Singles, Final—(1) J. Rodgers 
Flannery, Pittsburgh A. A.; (2) George Nelson, 
Baltimore Y. M. C. A.; (3) A. A. Bialas, Pittsburgh 


» A. A. 
TRG ‘Doubles, Finals—(1) Dr. ie B. Schildecker and 


_ P. D. Sivard, Pittsburgh A. 12) A. oe gy and 


: . As; (3) Av . Way 
W. J. Bird, Pittsburgh A. a 
Senior Handb: ll Championships held at and under 


ices of the Los nee a. Ca ril 21 to 
aa Singles, Finals—(1). Maynard Laswell, 
ngeles A. C.; (2) George Klawiter, Los Angeles 


AG ines) Prank 2. Gerbutt, Los Angeles A. C. 
; Doubles, Final—(1) Lane McMillan and Jack 
- Donovan, Olympic Club, San Franciseo; (2 Bre 


_ Glark and Nolen Allen, Los Angeles A. 


Bs 


Seed and Belton Wolf, Olympic ahi” San 
‘rancis' 

Four-Wall Hardball Handball Championship, 
Doubles, held under supe of Brooklyn Handball 
Club, April 21, 1924—-(1) Joseph Henry and Miles 
_ O'Donnell, Brooklyn andball Club; (2) Owen 


pad. A. A. U.y MISCELLANEOUS CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
: + Faniog Handball Championships held at 


Brady and John Henry, Pastime A 
Kelly and T. Tholfsen, Brooklyn Sentral ¥ 
Singles (held yeas ‘auspices Central Y. Me C. “AS 

Brooklyn, N. Y.)—(1) Joseph Henry, Brooklyn 
Handball’ Club: (2) P Tholisen, Brooklyn Gentral 
Y. M. C. A.; (3) Owen Brady, Pastime A. C. : 

One-Wall Handball Championship held under 
auspices Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, A: Xx 
Jan. 21-30, 1924. Doubles—(i) William Sackman 
and Sam Buxbaum, Trinity Club; (2) E28 
Butler and Murray Vernon, Crescent 

. Byrnes and J. Stanton, West Side Y. 

” Singles—(1) J. Byrnes, West tar Y. ane 
(2) Murray Vernon, Crescent A. C.,; a. ‘eiwand 
Butler, Creseent_A* 

National Weight-Lifting kre paging: held uager 


the auspices of the Los tee, eles Los Angel 

Cal, on April 19, aeee ss diddlewcight Clase 

A. B. Bevan, Los Ange -C., 825 ) M. P. 
ee (3) J. ‘fh Shas 


Betty, Los Angeles A. 
Los Angeles A. 7 


Light Heacyioeigh Glow Pp. Witloushby, 
Los Angeles A. » 8984; . L. Martin, Los 
89 3: (3) E. iS an, Los Angeles 


Angeles A. o., 
07 6 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING. 


World's Individual Free Rifle a han Gun- 
ee ae Morris Fisher, U. S. M. C., 1,075x1,200; 
eo R. Stokes, Washington, D. C., if ,067x1, 200. 


: : fic orld’s Free Rifle Team—Ist, United States, 


| 5aRRG, 000; 2d, Switzerland, 5 .184x6,000. 
Wor 1d’s Calibre Team Championship (Lord 
hear Sophy )—Ist, United States, 7,779. 
ymple Individual Championship—lst, Meer colt 6 
stim Os ae . M. C., 95x100; 2d, C. 


x100: 
Fabia Sa “‘oalipre Championshi 1st, De 
et France, 498x500; 2d, Dinwiddie, U. 8. A., 


R. “Btoraier, G. 
_ Graham A. Btabler, 281x300, 


National Individual Pistol Match en Pistol i 


—Lieut, Raymond E. Saree chy 71x300; High 
National Guardsman, Sergt. Claire Mw. Gorbin, Il., 
etn High Civilian, Chas. J. L. Sundberg, N. Vs 


National Rifle Team Match Na sheig Rifle) — 
nner, Service Team Class,U..8. Eng., et 


Winn 
High National Guard Class, Ohio, 2,692x3,000; 


2,782x3,000; | 


a R.O T.C, Class, 7th Cor ATeie 2,676x3,000; 
High Team Civilian Class, Idaho, 2,648x3,000. 
eo ge Pistol Cham! ionship—18t, Sergt. 


Jos. C. Gooch, Chicago, 266x3 
Long Range Rifle Championship Oe te 
Cup Match)—Ist, Ralph MeGarity, Washington, 
D offhand Championship (N M 
an mpions ‘a Cu at¢h)— 
1st, Capt. Jas. D D, Andtews, U U. 3 En m 958100." 
Leech Cup Match—Ist, Lieut. M. Martin, 
pes Th he Presid Nog tch—ist, Lieut. Oo. 
ent's Ma: st, Lie 
UE tee sengupins exe. cha, 0. 
ions Bt, : 
eae nit tig 5 es we mg 
aller le ion, 50 ft—Ist, A. L 5 
aie all ‘che e400. 75 tt—1 : 
é) ie Champion, —lst, 
cihicago, Th san Cran s jon, 50 f ee ce 
Teen ampion, ! 't.—I1st, Col us 
Business | Men's R. C., Columbus, O., 2,906x3, 000. 
Gallery Team Champions, 75 ft.— 1st, Remington 
Arms Club, Bridgeport, Conn., 2,9 tg fle 
Outdoor Small Bore Champion—lIst, T. K. Lee, 
Birmingham, Ala, 795x800. 
Guimioiae ae “Re Fe Stab Near eo st, 
volver Club, * 
Conn., 1,971x2,000. bas ae 


DOG RACING. 


The Pas Dog Derby tun at The Pas, Manitoba 

. March 11-12, course 200. miles, won by “Shorty” 

Russick’s team of hybrid huskies in 23h. 45m.; 

second, ; Allen. McDonald; third, Bill Grayson. 
Russick’s time is a new record for the course. 


Eastern International Dog Derby mea at Quebec, 
February 23; distance 120 miles; won by Batle 


Bridges’ Ontario Paper team; secon 
Brown Corporation team; third, Chitedt hobowa 4 


team. 


ag Oe a . 
C. A. 


ee oe 


ee ee ee ee er ee 


eT ee 


alia Ss 
Shige oe 
FAC ig 7 


<. ae tear . 
For the first time in the history of professional 
baseball the Washington, D. C., Club, under the 
} management of Stanley Harris, won the American 
: fete gue championship and then the World's Series, 
_ defeating the New York team, National League 

pennant winners, in a thrilling series, four games to 
three. - The first and seventh games were twelve- 
inning contests, both played at Washington, and 
were witnessed by President Coolidge. Walter 
Johnson, the famous standby and star of the Wash- 
ington Club for almost two decades, pitched the 
first and fifth games, both won by the Giants, but 

- came back into his own in the closing innings of the 
} seventh game with the score tied and shut out the 
National Leaguers, while his teammates put over 
the winning run in the twelfth inning-on Oct. 10. 
~The series established a new record in gate re 
eeipts. for 283,695 spectators paid the sum of $1,- 
093,104 to witness the playing of the seven games, 
but. the attendance record of 1923 when 301,430 
Was not approached. Just prior to the-close of the 
National League race James O'Connell and Assistant 
Coach Dolan of the New York National League 
team were placed upon the ineligible list of pro- 
fessional. baseball by Commissioner Landis due to 
a eharge made. by player Sand of the Philadelphia 
Nationals that these players had approached him 
with a proposal to assist the New York team in 
clinching the National League pennant by easing 
up in his play. The results by games and other 
tistics of the series follow: 


: First GAME. 
. R. H.. E. 
Wash. (A.L.) 00000100100%1—310 1 


‘ N.Y. (WL) 010100000002—414 1 
- Batteries—Johnson and Ruel; Nehf and-Gowdy. 


First Secon Phird ‘ourt 3 4 
pes Ps Game. © Game 3 Game. Game. 
_ Attendance.......-. .760 35,922 47,608 49,243) 49,211 34,254 31,677 _ 
ee Receipts. ee \$135,403.00 $135,550.00 $186;572.00 $191,677.00 $191,509.00|$131,206.00] $121,188.00 
eee PINVENK, «. +3 -+- = 69,055.20} 81,330.00] 111,943. "TB5.BO| - ees ee eee es pene CRA er ot ay 

ach Ciab og Oe $3'018.40 33'887.50| 23,321.50| | 32,585.07| 81,391.33] 55,762.55 51,504.90 

: Advisory Board...... 207410.001 _20;332:501 _27,985.801 28,751.55 28,726.35|__19,680.90 18,178.20 
: \ DIVISION OF RECEIPTS IN PAST WORLD'S SERIES. Pi ey. ae 
‘ Gross Players’ Clubs’ Nat. Com._ f 

2 YEAR. | Receipts. / Share. Share. Share...» 
Ls ite poe $50,000.00 | Pt oa Looe. bso he oft cinctie iter acho aer ane Vee: 

i eneearleny a achio as aba ees ee ee won te eb r tasers antl "9 ee 5 sie nae he nea be yn ba 
f 435. $27,394.20 $34,170.03 26,840.77 
908 108,550.00 33,401.70 62,493.30 70'655.00 — 
101,728.50 1933.39 36,622.26 10,172.85 « 
94,975.50 46,114.92 39,363.03 :497 55 
188,302.50 6,924. 102,547.35 18,830.25 
3,980.00 79,071.93 77,510.07 17,398. 
. 342,164.50 127,910.61 180,217.44 34,036.45 * 
490,449.00 147,572.28 293,831.82 | 49,044.90 
325,980.50 135,164.16 158,218.29 32,598.05 
225,739.00 121,898.94 81,266.16 A 22'573.90 

e 320,361.50 144,899.55 143,425.80 32,086.15 

‘6 385,590.50 162,927.45 4,104.00 38,559.05 
425,878.00 152,888.58 230,401.62 42,587.80 

iy, 179,619.00 69,527.70 2,129.40 7,961.90 

(: 722,414.00 260,349.66 389,822.94 72,241.40 - 

{ "300. 161,162.06 347,157.94 56,480.00 — 
fis 900,233.00 92,522.23 472,075.82 $135,034.95 
*605,475.00 247,309.71 164,873. $72,591.11 
y 1,063,815.00 362,183. 535,459.72 +158,672.25 
“4 1,093,104.00 331,092.51 598,045.89 +163,965. 

, ey | Le eee ee ea Ee ol ——— —— =4 
. oN ees ee Denn one $8,439,594.50 $3,025,228.62 $4 223,736.02 $1,001,770.93 - 


=The receipts of the second game, a 3-3 tie, were 


“: 4 Advisory Council share. {Official figures 


to charity. 


Sporting Events—Basebal L. . 
: BASEBALL. 


ATTENDANCE, RECEIPTS AND DIVISION 


not available. 
WORLD’S SERIES MONEY. 


“a 


SECOND GAME. fais 
} bd - . * 
Washington (A.L.) 200010001—4 61 
New York (N.L.). 000000102—3 6 0 
Batteries—Zachary, Marberry and Ruel; Bentley 
and Gowdy. 4 
THIRD GAME. A 
" BS MR OP 
Washington (A.L.) 000200011—4 9 2. 


Speece | 
and Ruel; McQuillan, Ryan, Jonnard, Watson.and = 
Gowdy. % fa 
FOURTH GAME. 
R. HE. = 
Washington (A. L.) 003020020—713 3 
New York (N.L.). 100001011—4 6 1 
Batteries—Mogridge, Marberry and Ruel; Barnes, As? 
Baldwin, Dean and Gowdy. ; B< 
FIFTH GAME. ; \* he eae 
BR. HB 
Washington (A.L.) 000100010—2 9 1 
New York (N.L). 00102003x—613 0 
Batter.es—Johnson and Ruel; Bentley, McQuillan 
and Gowdy. > rlog ik 


ite F 


SrxtTH GAME. 


Washington (A.L.) 00002000 
New York (N.L). 10000000 
Batteries—Zathary .and Ruel; Nehf, 
Gowdy.° f = 4 
SEVENTH GAME. ‘ Way ah 


j R. H. EB. 
Wash. (A7L) 00010002000 10 4. 
N.Y. (N.L) 00000300000 82° 
Batteries—Ogden, Mogridge, Marberry, J pi ‘: A 
oe 
S 


Tt 


fot 
cuit 


() 
and Ruel; Barnes, Nehf, McQuillan, Ben ley an 
Gowdy. rs 


OF RECEIPTS. 


distributed to charity funds. 


‘HOW PLAYERS DIVIDED oN eee 
V , in inning 5S i 
year. |Games Soe abaees pighe Share. || YEAR. |Games| Players’ Share. Players’ Share. 
i = ts Bee ee eee Sa ee ane ert : ia a 
| ttsburgh .$1,316||1915. 5 |Boston....$3,780|Phila...... $2,520) cus 
3 (one RN ibys Erie $32],1916 5 |Boston.... 3,910|Brooklyn... 2.834 : 
6 -|white Sox 1,874|Cubs...... 439|11917 6 |Chicago. ‘ a2 
ob [Glee ied Betis: SMAI IB] 8 Bini” Saas Chapa gah 
5 |Chicago. 1335 'Detrolt. . 1,274 1920. 7 |Cleveland. 4204 Brooklyn... 3.987 
* icago. ; °33) » 8  |Giants. .... : 221 Bi510 
+3 -lpnnas 22. 2 OetiNew fork | 2,436 |1992 5, |Giants..... 4,545|Yankees... . 2,842 
48 |Boston.... 4,022|New York °2,566 1923,..| “6 |Yankees... 6,160/Giants....- 4112 j 
‘ - 13 ‘\phila...... 3,246|New York  2,164//192 7 |Washington 5,730|Giants....- 8 
a ‘(> 4. !Boston 2812'Phila. ....- 031 : as i, ie 
osers far : Ke = 
ne ae 6 iW: a S. | Ziprnent Dreyfuss of the Pittsburgh Club gave 
(ee ts cond game 3, tie, 3-3, 10 innings; receipts given | his share of the receipts to the players. 


No series in’1904, 


‘Clubs. Avy ee 


1903 Bost., A. L.«Pitts., N: a ali 
1905|N.Y.. N.L.-Athletles, A-L.| 5 
: 1906| White Sox,A.L.~Cubs,N: 6 
- 1907|Chicago,N'L-Detroit,A.L | 5 
aif 1908|Chicago,N.L. shh a es L 5 

5 

6 

8 

5 


| NIQANCONTOOD & Cr 
re 


1920) Clevé., oe L-B 

192i1N. Y., N. oe ¢ 
64||1922|N. ¥., N. L=N. ¥ 
1923(N. ¥., A. L-N. Y., 
| 224 Wash., A. L.-N. uid 


_ 1909 Pifts., N.J..-Detroit, A. 
} etary Athletics,A.L.-Chi’ 'ZO,N. a 
'911| Athletics, A.L.-Giants,N 1. 
ee Red Sox, A.L.-Giants,N.L. 
1913 Athletics,A. 2 .-Giants,N.L. 
: Bele Boston, N.L -Phila., A.L. p 


85; 
230 1,063;815 
283,695|1 beled 


3 _|Mevp't'ns,A.A.| 0 | 1909. .| Pittsb’ Detroit, Al. i 
3 {Bt Louls, A A-A..| 3 tie]}1910:- Bhila., A Chicago, a 
4 nigage, 1 ad ge: 1911. ¢| Phil: N. i 
10 St. Louis, A.a.| 4 912, ; Boston, A. Ni¥ 3 Fs 
10. «64 St. yous, A. A.| 4 1943. .) Phila., A. N. ¥; + % 
6 oe ~ YOR ts 1914. :| Boston, N. Phila., A. ¥ 
3 B’klyn, A. A.. | 3 tie ite Boston, A. Phila., - 
5 |Clevel’a, N, £..] 0 19 Boston, A. B'klyn, ’ 
4 Balto., =| el 1917. .| Chicago, A. ees 3 
4 .|Balto) Nib! ] 1 | 19is): oston, ‘A. Chi % 
4 Clevel’d, N. a -| 0 1919. .| Cine! L Ch é 
4 Boston, N. ee 1920. .| Clevel'd, FB Rye. ‘ 
5 Pittsb’gh, N: Bos 1921. .|N. ¥.,'N. Ne ¥ ; 
4 Phila., A. L 1 1922. JN. Y., N. NEY. £ 
f Chicago, N.L. | 2 1923. .|N. Y., N. 
4 Detro . A. oS 0 1924. .| Wash., N. 
a Detroit, A. 1 ‘ ; x 
The series " 1907, 1912, and 1922 aa Included also one tie game. - 
is CLUB REOORDS FOR SERIES. 

‘CLUB. Won. Lost. Pet. Won Lost. Pet. - 
OE ART Soames x 5 0 1.000 1 1 .500 4 
(TEOstoneN. Gist is... I 0 1.000 2 3 4 
Cleveland, A. 1 0 1.000 3 5 ‘ 8 
inginnati, 1 0 1.000 1 2 .33 § 
A sBieeny pe *s 1 ) 1.000 0 i 000 3 

oe ee 2 1 -667 | 0 2 .000 
Phila Sania, 3 2 -600 = 0 Ig _-L=...000 . 
Beta Ss LEAGUE RECORD FOR SERIES. : 
par tae SERIES. GAMES. f 
a re Won. | Lost. | Pet. Won. Lost. Pet. ° ; 
a natteart HREREMOUE Tie Sst cx. 5 13 8 -619 65 59 924 ’ 
%,2 ational pF Een Cee ! 8 13 .381 59 65 ; ; 
"Tas ; 
é PENNAN' T-WINNING MANAGERS. ‘ 


‘ NMecraw, of the New York National League ; Club, ranks second, with six leaSue championships. j 
‘ i ‘a eads all managers in both major leagues in | The ‘following .are’ the managers, the elt he 
ae 


ubs they P 
lumber of league championships won. The | handled and the number of pennants they won in 4 
ae of the Giants Has won ten pennants. Connie | the National and American Po les f 2 
, Manager of the Philadelphia American League ! 1924, inclusive: Sut ee i 
: NATIONAL LEAGUE. ; 
i 
R 5 Pen- Pet 
' MANAcer. Club. nants. MANAGRR.. Club. Ue § 
mn JohA MeGraw Pamuk RR ee New York Pa 
Frank. Ae ad Ro acted « (HGAldagwo. 2... : 
‘Fred Clarke... 00.2... |Pittsburgh ©... Fred ll pe 
| Wilbert Robinson ° 1 Brooklyn. ,...... one Pe Oe 
Poa MANAGHR. _ Olud. 


Kid Gleason. .:.:....... Chicag: 
This Speaker :.cs0.23... 
Stanley Harris 


AMURICAN LEAGUE 
PLAYER AND CLUB. 


.355| |Jamieson, Cleveland WT ah 
. 354) |Falk, Chicago. eeese ee TES 


.375! \Stephenson Cleveland ; 
a Collins, Chicagoee wy. ct. 


Ee, ‘Sporting Events—Baseball. 


r 3 
- Frisch, 2b-3b. . 4 
s » Kelly, cf-2b-1b........ 
s d Bentley, p... 

Gowdy, ¢ 


seer eee 


JACKSON, SS... cesses 
© Southworth, cf....... 
McQuillan, p.. is 
Jonnard, p.. 
Watson, D.. 


©] COSCCOCSOSOSOSCOHKOCORFNOOSCO 


Bro 


MY. f civin estes «65s 
Peckinpaugh, ss “A 
Judge, 1b... 


©] SOOCOCOOSCOOMOHOSCOWOHHNS 


a Batted for Terry in sixth of seventh game. 
a d Ran for Bentley in twelfth of first game; batted 
eal tor Baldwin in seventh of fourth gerne ran for Kelly 

: in ninth of sixth game; ran for Groh in eleventh of 
seventh game. 

c Batted for Barnes in fifth of fourth game. 

d Batted for Lindstrom in twelfth of first game; 
patted for Dean in ninth of fourth game. 

e Batted for Nehf in eighth of sixth game. 

f Batted for McQuillanin eleventh of seventh game. 
Miller in ninth of fifth game; batted 


Batted f 
‘patted for Martina in ee of third game; ran for 


The score by ngs: 
New York (N.L.)... 23-22 2 15300 2—27 
Washington (A. yy. 20345106300 2—26 


, Peekinpaug! 
Harris: Jghnson, Bluege and Judge; 
ch and Terry; 


later won the World's Series, 
fy group of newspaper baseball writers as the most 
x _ valuable player in the American League and thus 
. won the trophy bearing that designation. Eddie 
‘ Collins of the Chicago Club was second and Charles 
: Jamieson of Cleveland, third. The total points of 
ee alll players considered and the final order of selection 
A ‘ollows: ¢ 


_ 


me eM COMPOSITE BOX SCORE OF SEVEN GAMES. 


Wes to | COCCoCSCSOSOSCOS COOK OCoOrSSo 


cocoocoocoesosoosessescseo 


i] 


4 
| Lou Blue, !b., D eee, 
Ike Boone, 0.f., Boston......----- t & $345 
| j 

1 


ton 
1G. E: Galloway, 8s., Philadelphia. 
Williams, 


Bp | CODDDOCOOOOOOORHOOOHHO 
COSCCOCOMONNADIMDAANWUWH Re 
COSSCOOOKOHOCOOOHOCSSOS 
| CopooSooMMoOHOHOSSSSS 


| 
rel 
| 


11 


H.|7T.|8 

me: |e |) 2 
Ol eka 0. 
Oh. 7 be 0 
Of 11110 POF La Th 
3] 21] 0 1), 0 
2) 17}| 0 28 | 3 
Oo} o}| 1 0 

Oo} 6} 2 ai 0 
OSL 2| 3 
0} 2] 0 4| 2 
o} 21 0 Qo} 0 
oP Cire 44 

epee 5| 0 
o| 0} 0 ANot 
o}| 0} 0 0| 0 
0} 0} 0 eM Pe 
0} 0] 0 Tt LMO, 
o| o}| 0 1] 0 
o| o| 0 0} 0 
o| o| 0 2| 0 
0} o| 0 0| 0 
o|:0} 0 0| 0 
5 | 85 6 | 2461201 | 99 | 12 | 


Kelly; Kelly and Jackson; McQuillan, Frisch and — 
Terry; Marberry, Bluege, Harris and Judge; Rice, EX 
Johnson and Ruel. Left on bases—New York, 59; — 
Bases on balis—Off Jo i 14’ 

- Gowdy, 2; Wilson, Frisch, — 
4 (McQuillan, — 

Lindstrom, Frisch, Young); off Zachary, 3 (Lind- 


fons 
Ruel, 2; 
6 (Rice, 
Leibold, Tate, 


pete by Dean, 
(Mogridge); by M 


1b., Philadelphia. . 
William Jacobson, 0.f., St. Louis 


Earl Whitehill, p., Benals Se feos here wate iets opal Adel 
r 


Joseph Harris, 0.f., Bos! 


o.f., St. Louis 


Kenneth h 


“PENNANT WINNERS, 
NATIONAL LEAGUB. _ 


788 Spalding. . 8 oe 
:646|H. Wright .. : t 
8 { 
feds 3 ra 
ue cae 8 : 
1908. .| Chicago. ....:. & 
1909. .| Pittsburgh. .:.. 4 
. .| Chicago. .....% : 
Be 2..|New York..... 8 _ 
Ay tere 1913. .| New York. 8 
Efe = 1914. .| Boston... . 8 
1915. .| Philadelphi 8 , 
1916. .| Brooklyn. . 8 7 
1917.. Bae BS sig 4 
é eee 8 
Pes 8 Z 
ges oi 2s 
te 8 
.eeeees{12]]1923. .| New York. .... 8 F 
E 3 ‘ 
= 
Ai cee 
ie. Chica; 07. .607|Comiske ..|Philadelphia. . . 8 s 
- FRpe Chicag oS “e10lGriffith... as ..|Philadelphia.. . 8 . 
. ot ae AE, 3} .610 8 - 101/50 | 8 ¥ 
Ge. J Wes oston, s 
4908 Oston 18 P: 
-|8 
— 


‘|Philadelp! : : rae : 
‘|Philadelphia : 8 Sa ..| 92/62] :597|Harris. . 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERACES. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Pittsburgh. .. . 
Pittsburgh... .| 
Cincinnati. ... 
Pittsburgh... .}° 
.| Pittsburgh... . 
Ege aM aed 


a 
a 
—e 


ber 
be 
~~ 


— 


(Mae ug oi ee ad 
*Hornsby's average for 1924 is unofficial. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


Club. Average. YEAR. 5 Club, . |Average. 
Philadelphia..| .422  |/1913....... ‘ D -390 
.|Washington...} .376 {||1914..;...; bb... -| Detroit. . 3 $88 
Cleveland. +355 ) t.. 7370 
Cleveland. 381 +386 
Cleveland 329 +383, 
; St. Louis 358 +382 
Detroit. :350 -381 
St. Louis... .. 5 407 
Detroit...... 4 6875 3394 
Ae ~3e8,) leaser.. ca. 419° 
roit.. +420 {/1923....... .403 
SJ ECUEOLE te ahve de -410 .379 


Sporting Events—Baseball. 


\Runs. B.B. 


2 2 0 13 4 3 
1 0 0 4 2 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 3 1 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 1 0 
2 1 0 7 5 6 0 
4 0 1 9) 4 4] 10 | 
3 1 2 30 | 10 | 11} 20 Ol 
Pa tunings met fl : 
New YORE (N. L!) Games.|W on.| Lost.| Pitched. | Hits. Runs.| B.B.} S.0. | H.B.|W.P.| Ave. 
2 o|' o}] 52-3 8 2 3 3 Oo} LNG 
1 0 0 2-3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 o| 2 1 1 0 13 "40 0 
oe 1 0 0 2 3 2 0 2 0 0 
EA 0 i) 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
2 it) 1 12 2-3 15 8 1 9 0 Py 
3 1 1 19 2-3 15 5 2) 7 Oy 30 
3 1 0; 623 3 2 5 0 O11 v0 
3 1 2! 111-3 18 7 Sil 168 0 0 
= FEATURE PITCHING OF 1924 SEASON. or 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
No Hit. No Hur. Re ee 
July 17—Haines (St. Louis) vs. Boston. Aug. 25—Johnson (Washington) vs. St. Louis.* — 
Two Hits *Seven innings. ; ny 
F ; OnE Hr. } as 
M: 6—Kremer (Pittsburgh) vs. Chicago. Me dee 
: June §—Rremen (Pha) ve St Louis May 23—Johnson (Washington) vs. Chicago. — 
Sn Fine Teenie Lonls) va Boston. _ Two Hus. oe 
: 7 = Le ; pee ’ 
“es reed opeeidenen (Phila.) wat St. Louis. April 15—Shawkey-Hoyt (New York) vs. Boston. 
— Aug. 31—Yde (Pittsburgh) vs. Chicago. _ May 28—Ehmke (Boston) vs. Philadelphia. 
. Sept. 1—Benton (Cincinnati) vs. St. Louis. ; June 3—Zachary (Washington) vs. Detroit. 
B? Sept. 3—Doak (Brooklyn) vs. Philadelphia. June 26—Rommel (Philadelphia) vs. Washington 
Sent. te Fe rave Sento: July 2—Zahniser (Washington) vs. Boston. 
sa ar ; ‘| July 26—Smith (Cleveland) vs. Washington. 
712 ee Eb sass SS ‘Aug. 6—Whitehill (Detroit) vs. New York.* 
A DI ares 0D) vs. Bet “Chicazon a’ ie 
vas May 4—Alexander (Chicago) vs. St- Louis. rd RET mars xp Ps ele es 
May 13—Keen (Chicago) vs. Brooklyn. Aus. eve cn) Gees ps fice 
May 28—Benton (Boston) vs. Phila. Sept. 8—Bush (New York) vs. Ostony 7 Pree 
June 8—Watson (New York) vs. Pittsburgh.* ——— as ra 
July _4—Genewich (Boston) vs. Brooklyn. *Five innings. ; y 
July arp hoy oe ie Serre THREE HITS. E } j 
su Nee Y) ve. © i ril 20—Dauss (Detroit) vs. St. Louis. 
: 23—McQuillan (N. Y.) vs. Cincinnati. AD . Bt. Be A: 
al wy Seer A bureh) vs. Boston. April 24—Martina (Washington) vs. Philadelphia. — 
“ ‘Aug. 1—Vance (Brooklyn) vs. Chicago. May 2-—Ehmke (Boston) vs. Philadelphia. == 
5 Aug. 8—Meadows (Pittsburgh) vs. Phila. May 23—Meeker (Philadelphia) vs. St. Louis. — 
4 Aug. _9—Dickerman (St. Louis) vs. Brooklyn. June 21—Ferguson (Boston) vs..New York.* 
. Ang. .14—Vance (Brooklyn) va. Cinclanatt June 25—Thurston (Chicago) ys. Cleveland. ~ 
Aug. 16—Hubbell (Philadelphia) vs. Cnicago. Ogden (Washington) vs ne oaeae 
‘Aug. 20—Genewich (Boston) vs. Chicago. Joly >) 2 gdel i¢ F pales Bs ert 
Aug. 22—Cooper (Pittsburg ) vs. Boston. July _6—Danforth (St. Louis) vs. Detroit. 
Aug. 24—Aldridge (Chicago) vs. New York. July 29—Murray (Boston) vs. St. Louis, f= 
Sept. 4—Vance (Brooklyn) ys Boson. July 31—Zachary (Washington) vs. Detroit. — 
San ae a arena Re. o Aug. 5—Shocker (St. Louis) vs. Washington. — 
soot. 18—Genewich (Boston) vs. Chicago. Sept. 5—Cvengros (Chicago) vs. St. Louis. 


*Five innings. . 


ne) hes ye Myatt.....-- 
BP idee re (at "White Sox... . Simmons... .. 


i pea nae er eteie , 

Wheai 5 uyler...-+- ; 
Battoniey a Wright.....- ¢ : A 
— i x OTHER POST-SEASON SERIES. ue ae i“ 
InNTER-LEA CuHrIcaco City SERIES. UTHERN SERIES. ae 

Hess ee ee Pat | nscago Ente vs W- 4 [ger | rort worth (T- ay ae: 7 4 
As AG aes eae $ & 222 \ Chicago ia i 3 4 1333|Memphis (8.L)..3 4 1 .429 — 


Baltimore (1. L.)-.. + 4°68 


4y 


/ Brooklyn. 
Cincinnati. 
Philadelphia. 


~ 
Se ey 


New. York. 


? New dyark: 2 

_ Brooklyn. . 

: ittsburgh. . 
- Cincinnati. | 


a 
edad 
mono ONwd 


Ors OO WOO 


ind 
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_ 
bo 


62' 631 70) 72 


Bee tae LEAGUE. 


i L. Pct. 
i Baltimore AIG 49 .703 Newark:; 
- Buffal 83 .503/| Reading. 


67 .593 Syracuse. . > 


84 .497\|Jersey City. 54 
j 4 merry LEAGUE. 

< Ww. Pet Ww. 
evatctivnacy’: 89 63 786 Pittsfield... 70 
_ Springfield . pd 66.569 eects. 70 
_ Hartford. . 67. .559|| Alban 67 
_ New) Haven 3 78 .490: Bridgeport. 65 

auapresy ASSOCIATION. 
Ww. Pet s 

95 76 roe Toledo.... . 
92 73 .558||Minneapolis 3 


ciao 75, a Columbus.. 75 


PACIFIC Ping LEAGUE. 


Te eae 
; fet $3 '538|| Vernon . 
of 1S erno: 
war : .537||Portland, - 
“10 33 .509|!Sacram’nto 


' Sours ATLANTIC LEAGUE. 


Poa SW. Pot: W. 
Augusta a pel .612) oe 59 
Charlott .603|| Asheville... 55 
Ber aeerburs 3 6 .508|!'Macon..... 37 
; BLUE RIDGE LEAGUE. 

W. L. Pet. w. 

Martinsburg 59 38 .608||Hanover... 44 
. 60 39 .606}|Frederick.. 44 
hamb! mp ree "247 52 .475|!Waynesboro 40 


es eine aot gece ae 

W.: 
.. 84 
- Dubu ue... 


- Rock 
-Ostumwa.- 


rn a8 Moline . 
0 51 .579||Burlington. 54 
4 57 .529||CedarR’pids 54 
58 61 .487||Marshallt'n 43 


EASTERN, aoe LEAGUE. 

Ww. e 
bi Oe 

35° 7563 

36 .550 


2 hte LiAGUB. 


oa 
;540|| Danville; > 
, 64 .5261!| Decatur. ... 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 
. 69 27 
th: BB ay 


& Bee. . 
4 eon 


Crisfield .. 
Dover 


a Ia 


38 


.647|| Bartlesville, 34 
-633]| Topeka. ... 26 
nak rts 523 Springfield. 25 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Ww. 
Ts Salt ae: a : 


: 39 


Pot. Ww. 
-686||Hutchinson 44 


_ Sporting Events Baseball, ee 
STANDING OF LEAGUES AT GLOSE “OF SEASON. * 


_ {Nickname Cus. Nickname. 
New York. . .|Giants. Chicago. .... Cubs. 
j Philadelphia Phillies. Boston. ...... Braves, 
St. Louis... :/Gardinals. |{Brooklyn. ...|Superbas. 
cinnatl, || Reds. Pittsburgh. . _|Pirates. 


ee re ne Ade. - 


RICA LRAQUE. 


. 


MAJOR LEAGUE CLUB NICKNAMES. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


CLUB Cuus. Nickname. 
.|| Washington . Nationals. - 
Boston New eee Yankoos.” 
Clevel, sens 


Detroit. 


: Phuladetphia Atpteties. 
e of the club nic till * ine 
tae Some o jie en ib Tek names still popular athong baseball “fans has Mencdded from the attest days — 


Ae g|. 
F 513/418] 21 alg 
SiR 13/8 2 - : 
= 5 = 3 = ZB re a ‘¢ 
ElzlAlalalolalole a 
~~9| 13] 13} 13| 14] 17| 93|.608|washington.| | 13] 14| 9] 15] 14| 13] 17| 921. : 
.597|New York. - 12} 14| 17| 16} 89}. 
.588|Detroit..... 11! 15] 16] 14 sy E 
.542|St. Louis. ..| 1 9] 10] 11) 8 % ¢ 
.530| Philadelphia 41; 10} 11) 71). J 
.422|Cleveland.. . 11 8] 11] 67]. : 
.364|Boston..... 12} 14 10} 67]. > 
i 11} 11 66] . é 
ae “621 63! 68! 78! 8i! 86 ; 
nee ae arty LEAGUE. 
L. Ww. Pet. 
61 598 Joxta. City . 82 56 .488 ’ 
67 .599]' Wichita. . 79 88 .473 
Tulsa 69 .587||Des Moines 59 106 1358 
110 .329 | St. Joseph . 88 79 .521Lincoln..... 57 108 .345 
SQUTEE RY LEAGUE. a | 
L. Pet. Ww. Pet.|| = Pet. ; 
81 .464 | Memphis...104 K . 680} | Mobile . 68 AAT 
82 .461 | Atlanta.... 90 54 _647)|Chattanooga63 80 .414 
83 .447 | New Orl’ns. 93 60 .608||Birmingham 54 98 .365 4 
88 .425 | Nashville... 78 75 .510'lLittle Rock. 51 101 :336 4 
NEY a aS oe 
L. Pct. iE W: L.. Pét: t 
83 .497 Lesa oh sr 46 ren Poecomin 63 65 .492 
89 .464 | Yor 48 .625||Elmira..... 58 75 .436 ; 
92 .448 Sorina 61 .541 Wilkes:Bire 49 82 .374 3 
96 .415 Harrisburg. 60 .538{ Oneonta... 43 85 .336 ¢ 
VIRGINIA LEAGUE. ’ 
L. Pet, WwW. L. Pet Ww. & Pet. 
100 :502 | Richmond... 76 58 .567 riolk.... 68 66 .507 i 
04 .482 | Portsmouth 74 60 - 552 Wilson Laem 65 70 .481 ¢ 
tis ait Rocky Mt. 74 60 .552!/Pei Petersburg.. 46 88 .343 $ 
ie ne LEAGUE. i 
We Es Woke Pot: 4 
ki Pet. | Durham... 72 48 7300 face 61 59 .508 7 
0 .496 | High Point. 71 50 .587||Danyille... 54 67 1446: ; 
§ EY Winst’n-Sal 61 58 .513|'Raleigh.... 47 74 _338- a 
j SECOND HALF-SEASON STANDINGS. 7 
Kitty LEAGUE. ; 
5B abd NL, Pet, 
- Paris 292% 32 1600 ersb 35 28 wl 
BG °.440 | Jackson : 3 35 7569||Cairo, ee 33 33 1400 4 
Fulton..... 82 26 .552!|Mayfield... 17 27 :386° 
ti Pet ee LEAGUE. F 
65 .478 W. L. W. L: Pet. j 
67 1446 | Quebec.... 31 20. ‘80; Roy als. ur 36 28. .481 . 5 
67 1446 | Canadiens | 27 26 1509 Ottawa i Hull 20 30 ‘400 
78 .355 Conran STATES LEAGUE. : 
. Bot. We) 3) ae a 
L. Pct. | Hattiesburg 30" 18 .625}|Jackson.... ze 26. .469 L 
39 .518 | Monroe.. 27 21 .563||Laurel:.... 27 438 
39 '513-| Vicksburg.. 23 26 .469||Brookhaven 20 27-1449 ‘ 
57” .28 TEXAS Leacuy. Serine ys, 
: j Why Behe Le 
L. Pet. | Ft. Worth., 3 18 .763|| Houston... 30° 39 aR0. : 
66.518 | Beaumont. . 36 .520||Dallas......35 42 (455 _ 7 
75 .440 |S. Antonio. 37 39 .487||Galve 1... 33 47. rte 
78 .426 | Wichita F’ls 37 40 .481||Shrev . 31 45 .408- j 
CHIGAN-ONTARIO LEAGUE, = 
43 6 | pay City. nee usk x a4 age : 
: We on . 477.- 
BI 1400 | Hamilten., ai it 8 631 Neate aa Be paanen ; 
58.310 | London,... 34 iealeannace: 37 36 .429 ; 
63 .284 | Flint. ....5 3 # B00 Gr’ndR’ pids 22 41 .349 q 


»," J bs Ts {3 eee: = . - ' 


sporting Events—Baseball; Archery; Fencing. 779 


oe 3 ‘WINNERS IN OTHER LEAGUES SINCE 1900. 


4 


as New American 
YEAR. International. |. Association. 


1900 Rae ne pee nt Sah dwncd «Se can Providence. |........ ry 
=. 1901.../K Mae eck Mobiads tk Nashville. Terre Haute. | Rochester. Weegee Od a 
902:.:)\Kansas City. |... 0.0... tse Nashville. Rockford. Toronto. Indianapolis. 
Los Angeles. Bloomington. pet City. St. Paul. 
0. 


904. ma Tacoma. Springfield St. Paul. 
7 1905...| Des Moines. Los Angeles. Dubuque. Providence. Columbus. 
Z 1906. ..| Des Moines. Portland. Cedar Rapids uffalo. Columbus. 
1907...} Omaha. Los Angeles. Rock Island Toronto. Columbus. . 
1908. ..|Sioux City. Springficld. Baltimore. Indianapolis. 

» 1909. ..| Des Moines. Rock Island. | Rochester. Louisville. 
1910...| Sioux City. Springfield. Rochester. Minneapolis. 
1911...| Denver. Peoria. Rochester. Minneapolis. 
1912. ..| Denver. Springfield Toronto. Minneapolis. — 
1913...| Denver. Quincy. Newark. Milwaukee. 
“1914... .|Sioux City. Davenport Providence. Milwaukee. 

1915. ..| Des Moines. Moline. Buffalo. Minneapolis. © ¥ 

1916...) Omaha. Peoria Butfalo. Louisville. fie 
by 1917. ..| Des Moines. Peoria. Toronto. Indianapolis. 

1918...])Wichita. §|Vernon. |. |New Orleans. |..........-.-- Toronto. Kensas City. 

1919. ..|St. Joseph. Bloomi nm. |Baltimore. St, Paul. ' 

1920. ..| Tulsa. Bloomington. | Baltimore. St. Paul. 

1921. ..| Wichita. Moline. Baltimore. Louisville. 

1922. ..| Tulsa. le Terre Haute. Baltimore. St. Paul. i 

1923. ..|Oklahoma City |San Francisco. Decatur. Baltimore. Kansas City . 

. Omaha. Seattle. Memphis. Terre Haute. Baltimore. St. Paul. i 


New international previous winners—(1892) ] Ft. Worth; (1922) Ft. Worth; (1923) Ft. Worth. 
Binghamton; (1893) Erie; (1894) Providence; (1895) South Atlantice—(1904) Macon; (1905) Macon; — 
Springfield; (1896) Providence; (1897) Syracuse; | (1906) Savannah; (1907) Charleston; (1908) JackK- 
(1898) Montreal; (1899) Rochester. sonville; (1909) Chattanooga; (1910) Columbus; 

‘ Texas League——(1907) Austin; (1908) San Antonio; | (1911) Columbus; (1912) Jacksonville; (1913) Sa- 
(1909) Houston; (1910) Dallas; (1911) Austin; (1912) | vannah; (1914) Savannah; (1915) Columbus; (1916) Pr 
' Houston; (1913) Houston; (1914) Houston-Waco; | Augusta; (1917) war period; (1918) war Pi a 
i 1915) Waco; (1916) Waco; (1917) Dallas; (1918) | (1919) Columbia; (1920) Columbia; (1921) lum- 
4 allas; (1919) Ft. Worth; (1920) Ft. Worth; (1921) | bia; (1922) Charleston; (1923) Macon. ‘ 


7 —_—— 
: s { 


ARCHERY. 
The two important events during 1924 in archery Those making the three highest scores in each 
- were the annual tournament of the Eastern Archery | event are as follows: 3 
oA Association which was held at Rye, N. Y., Aug. Double York Round: y vee 
_. 4, 15, and 16, and the 44th annual tournament James 8. Jiles, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hits, 187; Score, 
- * 96¢ the National Archery Association (known as 889. Yas 
“The Mohawk Tournament” or ‘‘The Great Council R. P Elmer, Penn A. C.; Hits, 187; Score, 785. 


of the Bow) which was held at Deerfield, Mass., Rudolph Lagai, Rome, N. Y.; Hits, 174; Score, 696. 
Aug. 19 to 22, inclusive. Double American Round: Pinker 
EASTERN ARCHERY ASSOCIATION. Rudolph Lagai, Rome, N. Y.; Hits, 179; Score, a] 


In the tournament of the Eastern Archery Associa- 1083. : : 
~~ id the tea'to archers east of Mississippi River, the | RF. Himer Penn A. C.; Hits, 172: Seore, 1050. 
2 men’s championship was won by Rudolph Lagai of James 8. Jiles, Pittsburgh, Pa. i B08; SCOR, 
a pares ber eS Fee earaitn Siabia a tional Round: : 

h ionship was won orothy D. a 2 ma 
of Newton Center, Mass” who has held the ladies’ Miss Dorothy D. Smith, Newton Center, Mass; — ; 


t ars past. Hits, 121; Score, 575. vel 
-_—champlonsi™Ping the three highest, scores in each Mrs, H. 1, Bailey, Elizabeth, N. J.; Hits, 105; 
b follows: core, ‘ ; 

4 CE ead: be pas, 7 Mrs. E. W. Frentz, Melrose, Mass.; Hits, 102; — 

Rudolph Lagai, Rome, N. Y., Hits, 155; Score, 747. . Score, 456, ia 


_R.P. Elmer, Penn A. C.; Hits, 175: Score, 687. | Double Columbia Round; : 
WE Palmer jr, Penn. A. C.; Hits, 159; Score, 689. Miss Dorothy D. Smith, Newton Center, sarge 


merican Round: Hits, 136; Score, 784. j * 

Pevndolph Lagai, Rome, N. Y.;Hits, 176; Score, 1064. Mrs. H. L. Bailey; Hits, 131; Score, 695. ae 

$ R. P. Elmer, Penn. A. C.; Hits, 176; Score, 1060. Miss Steila Ives, Boston, Mass.; Hits, 132; Score,’ 
> A’ P. Knight sr., Rome, N. Y.; Hits, 168; Score, 678: f ’ Roe 
1014. A new record was established in the Fligkt Shoot — 
Double National Round: py both the men and the women. The men’s Flight — 
Me Dorothy D. Smith, Newton Center, Mass.; | Shoot was won by C.D. Curtis of Pembina, N. D. 
Hits, 109; Score, 595. with Flight Shot of 304 yds. 614 inches. The best — 


Mrs. R. P. Elmer, Wayne, Pa.; Hits, 82; Score, 232. | Wrevious record was 290 yds. made by L. W, Maxon. 
Miss Ruth Brewer, Newton Center, Mass.; Hits,48; es The Ladies’ Flight Shot was won by Miss Katherine ~ 


» Score, 200. Howe of Dorset, Vt. who madea shot of 255 yds. 1174 
Double Columbia Round: _|inches. The previous record was 251 yds. : 
Miss Dorothy D. Smith, Newton Center, Mass.; In the Teatn Shoot two new records were made. - 
its, 138; Score, 784. The winning Team was the Keystone Team composed 
W. H. Palmer, Penn 


y . 
Mrs. R. P. Elmer, Wayne, Fa.; Hits, 116; Score, 578. | of R. P. Elmer, Penn A. C., W. 
‘Mrs. James Neild, Greenfield, Mass.; Hits, 102] a. C.; J. 8. Jiles, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and O. L. Hertig. 
F Score, 506. Pittsburgh, Pa. The record breaking score of this 


IATION. team was 333 hits, 1727 score. 
a  amant of ihe. National Archery ‘At the annual meeting held after the tournament, 
aa the best attended of recent - bi: very bese agua we Lhe ee ee tele 
_—s years, there being 54 entries. The men’s ee See Archur Pe inlet oe a ‘Huntington " 
3 cl St., Rome, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, ,. 
women’s championship was won by Miss Dorothy ane ee aA Sie ree Boston, Mass. 


fr SS ee 


FENCING. 
, re, team, | sabre, J. E. Gignoux, New York A. C. f , 
_ eer ar coe Champa veut: foils, ae Three Ve eogOr Pa cartes 
‘ 7 ub; junior , B.S. b neh 
‘a pe oreh aro TED pe aBaliee, team, New York National pa reR EE hind Foils—Harry Bertschy, 


hee va iyi Fencers’ Club: foils, team, Paterson (N 
Cova Ee ere epee, He’ Columbia; sabre, F. 


2 28 
bia 
‘ational Championships—Outdoor ory 
kinri cers” 'b; foils, Leo Nunes, New | way, fe 
Pork A. ro euch oo NUDES, New York A, C.; | army; epee, team, Navy 


BASKETBALL. ; 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE. ok Lente acetic * 
{ GoaLs. 2 _ FOuULs. 


Won. | Lost. | P.C. | Points.| Field. | Foul. | Tries. | Pers. | Tech. | Agst. 


Ww. 
_.......| 7 | 1 |1915-16 Pennsylvania.....| 9 | 2 ||1920-21 Pennsylvania. .... 9| 1 
2) 2 | IOSOLRy Vale... oo cs te 9 | 1 ||1921-22 Princeton........ 9} 2 
a TT bys 7 | 1 |/1917-18 Pennsylvania.....| 9 | 1 |/1923 Yale...............| 7} 3 
1913-14 *Cornell-Cot’ bia. .| § | 2 ||1918-19 tPennsylvania....|_7 | 1 |\1924 Cornell......-....: i 8 | 2 : 
Sti ¢1 eae 8 ' 2 |'1919-20 Pennsylvania......10 | 0 * 
-* Tie. t Cup not in competition. : 
WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE. 
GOALS. FREE THROWS. 
: Total OOD. jb eee ¢ 
Won Lost BK @) Points | Total. | Field. Opp. | Made. ;Missed.} Fouls. t 
8. 4 667 278 245 111 61 58 95 
8 4 667 318 279 130 102 58 52 93 
8 = 667 327 267 124 106 79 61 96 
7 5 583 358 322 136 127 86 60 90 
7 5 583 | 355 133 1 89 61 79 4 
Z 5 583 372 289 145 116 72 69 82 
6 6 500 280 288 105 113 70 53 75 4 
5 7 417 349 351 141 124 67 66 118 ~ 
4 8) .333 291 339 103 125 85 48 112 * 
0 12: .000 234 384 81 150 72 71 87; ? 
-* Tie for first place. + Tie for fourth place. No play-off. r 
AS PAST WINNERS. ; : 
TEAM. Won. |Lost . TEAM. .|Lost. € 
Brode-O0.Giodeo! 8S. 0.223. ld. 12 O |/1915-16 Wisconsin...........0.....5.. 1 -% 
MOQO-LOCHICARO fo SB ans os yds okies 9 3 1916-17 Illinois-Minnesota 3 : 
, 29 0-11 Minnesota-Purdue ee Re ae 8 4 ites Mintesot Tle Sg Ale See, apa 4 
‘ MUESOUR. il... eo oo Rees 
“ygiiaz. Wisconsls, 10. 2-.20.0. 64.0. io 1g |}2919-20 Ontoaga. a 
; WO. wee ee eee eee 10 1920-21 Wisconsin Purdué-Michigan . . 4 : 
1912-13 dS ie i oh ll 1 JQZt-23 Purduers: hon ee as 1 : 
1913-14 ecgeein. ht et AS, ee oar eS 12 0 1922-23 Wisconsin-Iowa. ............: ik 1 - 
Pass —dOLUINGINN se... os os os once Se 12 0 1923-24 Wisconsin-Chicago-Illinois. .... 8 4 ‘ 
a 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE. 4 
eae hee SP mT | Pe Op ee ee ee a all D 
Total ; Op. i Total: O 
(.. Tram. Won. | Lost .| P.C. |Scores.|Scores. TEAM. Won. |Lost .| ».C. |Scores.|Seores. ‘ 
= ae en ERS CBr Ses Be ras be Geel sete ? 
Cok rado College.| 9 x -900]) 365 231 |} Univ. of Colorado.| 3 5 375] 138 150 
Colorado biel 6 4 $89 253 239 || Univ. of Denver. . 3 7 .301 205 247 a 
- Colorado Agri.. 6 4 -600' 198 208 |" Univ. of Wyoming. 1 7 -125!| 163 '~ 251 m 
‘ MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 
1 it TRAM. W.|} L.)P C. TEAM. W.. L. |P.C ’ 
; 1|.938||Washington,....... ia 8} . p00} ; 
3|.812||/Kansas Aggies...... 00 crane 1 q 
DL GaD LIRAKG 3 oc. kinins 8a, 3 3 .500'' Iowa State ; 
‘ aly SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE. 4 
ns TEAM. Ww. Le Pas) TEAM. 
WIRGRAS UDIVESIGY ccs seis ccecevcseee “20 Pag 1000}|Southern Methodist ih Soe 
yar cr pena IU | aCe 
Pree a vers 
Texas A. and M. Lon CA ee ae 12} 11:.521'|Rice Institute x 
foro nmr, NORTHWEST CONFERENCE. 
“TR : THAM. W.) L. |P.C | TEAM. : 
inet kodddidiras Oolee..... it um — 
Oregon Agricultural College.......... ll ae) "346 Gonzaga nvhal RS SAF Rs, =: traretererng exile ; 
oumonin of Washington. ........... 10} 2}.833 Whitman Co < eee ie Ge Oe P, 
neey, WPLOTOPOM et Mi seis ds 10}. 4|.714 Untversit me Wosiane Se Rds: ft, Re 
on State College...........4 9 ‘ -662| | Willamette Dpiveratty .../ Atay. we seens 


University of Idaho,................. .538'' Pacific, Universlty.. . 4.5. saya inl tual fee 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. NORTHERN SECTIONS 
TEAM. W.| L. |P.C / MAM: 


University OP CaINOrMBe nek cs eke 


save of Southern California... .. 
anford University... ..........0..% 


University of Cal'fornia.............. 


ea 


rf 


AER EMS gee . 2 ia cS Aad 
ie See ee Cass Sei Ai 
_ Sporting Evenis—Horse Racing. 


ip Pea oy ; THE TURF. 
hat _‘ PINARDS RACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The presence of Pierre Wertheimer's famous French | and proved to be a four-year-old fully in ‘kee in 
turf star Erinerd in four events during the season | with the record that preceded him trans renee: 
of 1924 was the outstanding feature of the racing | The first three events in which Epinard competed = 
_ealendar. Although Epin failed to win in any | and ran second were termed the $100,000 Inter- 
one of his four starts he finished second in three | national Series at varying distances. ve f 
ee ee THE FIRST RACE—BELMONT PARK. Spe 
The first contest was run at Belmont Park, Long Distance, six furlongs. International Special No. ie 
Island, N. ¥, on Monday, September 1, before} 1. Sweepstakes, for three-year-olds and upward, — 
40,000 spectators aisong whom was the Prince of | $25,000 added. Net value to winner, $29.000° second, ~ 
Wales. The complete chart of the race follows: $5,000; third, $2.000. at pas 


HORSE Wis iP. PB. St %q 4e. ; Str. 1 Fin. Jockey. 
a - — 

' 125 7 3 | es | 61 | a1 | 1% Fe Keogh...... 
4 130 1 5 sh 3h } 39 23 BE. Haynes..... 

; 125 3 7 84 W1k% 72 3144, |C. Kummer. 
130 | 2 s | 7% | & 61 | 41% |G! Lang... 
130 8 6 | 4% | 2h wh | Sl Ti. Fatorisy. 3) 
130 4 9 9 9 9 | 61 J. Majben..... 
125 5 2°) folk aa 76 |L. McAtee..... 
Mise Stat (Shien c= oes oe 127 6 1 {21 ) 4b | 4 82 |H. Thurber.... 
Goshiawk 7s 2. 3 oe 130 9 A | Fnk 82 1 81 9 DPPanke:k 308 


- Time—0 23, 0.46, 1.11 4-5. but moved up fast in stretch and looked the winner a 
Plage and show: Whee Counsalo, oven and ito 2; | algng cat: be coly hung inal yards apd evident | ¥ 
ed sas Ue Se ay eO2 SUC EOS: ere to outgame the tiring pacemakers in stretch. 
Start ~ ie  igeng ridden out: place driving. Wise | Snob II. was well up all the way. Zev rushed up to 
Counsellor, ch, c, 3, by Mentor—Rustle’ owned by | the leaders turning for home, but tired badly after 
¥. A. Burton and John S. Ward and trained by W. V. | disposing of Baffling at top of stretch. Wilderness 


_--. Walsh. was knocked out of it directly after thestart. Baffling ~ 
‘3 Wise Counsellor, outpaced early, came around field | cut out a hot pace from a fast break, but quit badly 3 ue 
Z" ‘at top of stretch and closed with a great rush on | in stretch.. Miss Star was done after.three furlongs. — 
. eutside to outgame Epinard in final strides. Latter | Goshawk showed only a flash. ‘ ! 
-was in close quarters on rail for the first half mile, Scratched—Worthmore, Little Chief, Rialto. Wo 


» 


_ The second event was run at the Aqueduct course 
on Long Island, Saturday, September 27. The result: 
_International Special No. z. One mile. Weight 


THE SECOND RACE—AQUEDUCT. pee 

un. Se 
forage. Sweepstakes for three-year-olds and upward. | Ns 
= = wed to winner, $28,750; second, $5,000; third, — 


oo Wt. LP. P. St. ys. 34. Str. Fin. Jockey. Odds. . 
“ ——————— ee eee 
Se 1 3 ih jh lIno |Kummer.... Sa as Bea 
5 2 1 3h 31 214% |Haynes..... 
A 3 2 24 23 32% |O’Donnell... 

4 4 42% 41 4h L. Fator..... 

6 6 55 / 52 53 Barnes....-. 

5 5 6 6 Maiben..... : 


Seratched—Rialto. the two leaders in. the run down the backstretch after 
: tae preaking a bit slowly. He then went to Wise Coun: rah 
Ds ise fe: ata Parl ee tend 4-5, 1-3; | Sellor to carry that colt along at a terrific clip, but 
; = oes Seon. Cas tee : » 1-9; | Kummer reserved him a bit for the final sixteenth Yow 
eee eyes : : Werthei and put up a powerful finish to withstand Epinard’s 
; Owners—1, August Belmont; 2, Pierre Werthei- | tina) challenge. Latter outbroke his company, but = 
_ mer: 3, F. A. Burton; 4, Rancocas Stable; 5 Salubria | was taken back off the pace going down the far side, 
_ Stable; 6, I. B. Humphreys. doubtless a bit too far. He closed with a terrific 
Start good: won ridden out; place same __Ladkin, | rush when set down in the last quarter and would — 
“ch. ¢., 3, Fairplay—Lading; owned by August Bel- | have won in another stride. Wise Counsellor had 
~ mont and trained by L. Feustel. - all bis speed for seven furlongs and then faltered. {! 
F n, under perfect handling, was taken around | Zev showed only a flash. Others always outrun. — 


‘ r 
ne) e 


“ 


vaca RNG A ad THE THIRD RACE—LATONIA. oe 
one-quarter miles. For three-year-olds and upward; ee 
y ra 


000 added. Net value to winner, $55,000; secon 
$6,000; third, $3,000; fourth, $1,000. . ; 


a me 
Fin. Jockey. Odds. 


a 


a = 3 11% Gg Babin. ve cf $5.70" a 
oN spina : no : Haynes PEE) eal 
pe Epes Z 5 3no |L.Fator.....| 18.65 { 
x aeons 5 8 1% |v sh | 48 LM'Deriott} 39:00, 
-~ neess 6 6 5. A { é . Stutts.... 5. = 
aes Lie oe ae 126 i 4 15 eo | Ti 71 65 |B. Pool......| 133.45 _ 
AS ae Sareea ies eee C19 ne 7 | 73 8 8 8 73 |ASchutt’ger:| 39.40 
- Ghithowee.. |: 2 1 {18 Ink | 3% |} 61 8 M. Garner...| 6.55 ; 


Chilhowee.....--- acta Shc 


r 
A 
7. - 
e - ' _zev, Wis ounse na ie Sarazen broke fast and, following Chilhowee closely - 
c oan eee 2, oe i ee 1.10 sae 35 4-5, 2.00 4-5. for first half-mile, drew into lead when called on, and r 
“ mY age 04 ot dalle ! AQ: held others safe thereafter. Epinard raced forwardly a 
$2 Mutuels paid: Sarazen, straight, $13.40; place, | tor entire trip, stood hard drive in stretch, where fh : 
‘ $4.20; show, $3.90. Epinard, place, $3.10; show, $3. | saved ground and just lasted for second place. Ma . 
Mad Play, show, $5.50. . Play finished going gamely and but for bumping with . 
“Owners—1, Fair Stable; 2, Pierre Wertheimer; 3, | Altawood would have been closer up. Altawood, far 
Rancocas Stable; 4,.C. B. Head, 5, Audley Farm: 6, | out of it for three-quarters, came strong when going 
1. B. Humphreys; 7, Lexington Stable; 8, Gallaher | fastest, bumped into Mad Play and lost stride momen-* - 
ie en tanly but, fois’ eam nee etieten, “Cole 
~~ Start good; w : place driving. Sarazén, | ow’ uit closed some gro a 
a ee ehh Een, Tine meen Box; own by Fair | howee tired badly after showing good speed for three- 
Stable arg trained by Max Hirsch. os». dquarters. : : 
OO Re oe ara, se 


ead tek G 


a os = 
. ere or 


‘Sporting BpontsHo orse” acing 


- 


THE FOURTH 


aiptnint also ran in the Laurel Stakes at Laurel, 

-Md., on October 18, and for first time during his 

_ American invasion failed to make an impressive | 
__ showlog and contest. The result: ' 


» HORSE. St. 


NOW Or 


_ Seratched single Foot, Hurry Inn, peer 


a 


‘RACE—LAUREL. 


The hg iat eet 
sirond, $2,00 
second, $2, 000; 


ce, 


added. WNet-value to winner 
third, $1,000; fourth, $200 


abin 
Schurtinger.) 
Wise Counsellor broke fast and drew away round- 


“Time—0.2 0.48 1-5, 1.13 3-5, 1. 38 2-5. ing the first turn. He was rated in front for the 
$2  mutuels paid—Wise Counselior, straight, | remainder of the trip. Big Blaze broke slowly and in “a 
’ $11.50; place, $5.70; show, $4.90; Big Blaze, place, | close quarters in early stages. He closed stoutly in | 
4 aes $17. 60; show, $11. 60; Sun Flag, show, $10.30. the stretch run. Sun Flag was a forward contender 4 
oy al “Owners— F. A. Burton; 2, Glen Riddle Farm; | all the way.. Epinard appeared sour at barrier, He I 
3, G. A. Cochran; 4, HP. Whitney; 5, 1 Wertheimer; | was carried wide at first turn and quit after going 5 
6, A. H. Morris; 7, Lexington Stabie. five furlongs. 3 
Start, good; won ‘easily: place same. Wise Counsel- Following this event Epinard. was - reshipped to ¥ 
~ ‘lor, ch. c., 3, by Mentor—Rustle; owned by F. A. | France by his owner, after he had refused an offer 2 
s ahha and trained by W. V. Wale. of $300,000 for him, ] 
he at BREEDING OF PIERRE WERTHEIMER’S EPINARD. { f 
ss Androcies 4 
4 { Cambyse........ Cambuse ‘ 
1h 4 f Callistrate ...... Mars f 
“ \ Citronelle. ...... | Bijou: 3 
GBT EN akan Monarque : 
Trocadero,...... { Antonia > 
Pret Georgina.......-. | Gladia ate yi 
} 7 Dee ee RR 8 oe ee a © aiid ee im i SOUR eee > 
“a Cadajoz .,,.. i Galopin 2 
fe z : St, Simon,.... St. Angela ry 
rea ReehurIn-.., -. 3% Scottish Chief = 
(| Mowerina....... Stockings ; ‘ 
Selected: ..... , Rosicrucian ay 
| tr Begreto. Chevron’ ..o 3 Si Geren: 
A egreto. .....4 } nkhoo 
_EPINARD (4) | | Nameless. ....... No ‘Name - ; 
4 chestnut oat, é - J St. Albans 
1920. } Springtield....... Viridis 7 
a t ¢ Sainfoin 2.92)... Wenlock ‘ 
5 B | Sanda.......... | Sandal ‘ 
ee yeyd \{ *Rock Sand,.. ¢ fi Galopin F 
hos | { { St. Simon.. ...5.. St. Angela : 
| Roquebrune. ..., 4 gt Mi Hermit ; 
EpineBlanche. Mabiimgioncrcs A oS 
: *Watereress,..... } arfedats sy 
« { Nasturtium or ‘ Order > b 
White Throne. Ph ee } "| Wenlos *: es ; 
y *Martenhurst. > 
AH Thorn Blossom... { : =~ daener a 
*Eye Sweet... .. a! wae ‘Blossom 4 
' *Imported. 2 th oS 
Res RACING RECORD OF EPINARD. : : 
iS Four-Year-Old Record. > & ‘sh 
: Da e SA 
1924. Race. wt Distance. ‘i 
May..Ll|Argenteuil Stakes, Longchamps. 2... 0 sess sees 3 4 
May 19|Sir Galahad III., Match, St. Gioua WWiceeen &. ido |F purjongs es 
bs EN Mat ar SU ESCRTR OLE BX TIE gry cou gy M's Wins pings aie! guarecp valhuy afcertelert seca diate'etoare as 135 ]1 1-8 Miles... 4 
~ 1923. Three-Year-Old Reco; 
use ; UMalaons Lattitte ed oveniat ae We Revd 117 |About 5 Futlongs. 
PretetoLcusciemps.. 2.0. ios tapout & Mi 
Sune 24 Longchamps..... . 2... seeeeeesuneees 21 |About 1 1- 
July 31/Stewards’ Cuv, England. ....... tinct gh Sa elk Uae epee ee 8 |e urlongs. 
Oct. 3U'Cambridgeshire, Bogland.. 28 iH 1-8 Miles 


Satay gna aE EERE na Urcase ees cd 
‘s tee 1922, as a two-year-old, Epinard finished first in six of his seven races, and in the other one was un 2 


\ BEST AMERICAN RECORDS STRAIGHT , CURE, 
DIstaNce. 


\ Horse, Age.| Wet. - Track. ~ 
4-2 mile... . ..|Geraldine........] 4 | 123 ; 
$14 furl thie s EEOUSDEOE v5 954 : 1B Belmont Baar Aaa : 
‘ ee mont Patk, N. fe 
ora mile Platet:.....05.,| 2 | 107 [Morro Patk (Now BS eh Babe 
We sek vrs Avolul.......e+++) 2 | 130 |Morrls:Park. N. Y...., 500.0... (Oct 1 
+2 furlongs. ....|Lady Vora.n+. 44 2 | 90 |Belmont Park N Fe, ‘Oct: 
7-8 mile... Re -|Paris. 2 | 110 |Belmont Park, N.Y... 0.5000" 
Lmpliby ccs rks val | sealvator. ... ¢ 110 Monmouth Park. wy. sey: 
seeeccee onmout oe 
iis miles...... eth ea 3 | 108 Monmouth Park. No J . kG 


x Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 


BEST AMERICAN RUNNING RECORDS, 


Horse. Age.| Wat. Track. P Date. ‘Time. - 
Bob Wade....... 4 | 122 |Butte, ube siti etels pe hee pitas © Aug. 20, ie 0.21 1-4 
s eke ash ¥ ; 1 S. C. (Palmetto Park) Sept. 5 1912:0.29 4-5 
ee IS o x at 
; 3 1-2 furlongs “Pena oY ik < t ee 7, 1906 0 33 a 
-> x J MEI. SU Kas 
“ge 1-2 mile ae St TRONS ora St Rs 
y, 41-2 furlongs. . .|Distinction......] 2 
©. “5-8 mille 2... 2«. Pan Zareta. . -| 5 
: 5 1-2 furlongs. .|iron Mask 6 Juarez, Mexico..... a% 
*Old ey G’se! Kingston. . 7 | 139 |Sheepshead Bay, N. Y........ = 
aim 3-4 mile ....7.. Tron — 6 | 13Sciduarez, Mexico, .... ui, tes J 
6 1-4 farionss. ...|Montai 109 |Chicago (Washington Park)... ... 
6-1-2 furlongs. . pi) Br’ ay leNymph 4 | 124 ‘Belmont Park, N. Y...........- 
3 : a shes Ona. s 3 | 112 |Belmont Park, N. Y........- ce 
A 7-8 mile ....... ‘lRose fers. (S 5 | 126 |Belmont Park, N. Y............ 
7 1-2 ee nanee ‘Behe Cloud tt noes. & LAPS ROMs ville. F005. Pic ed ties eset 
Posies Scat te -+|Cherry : Sos ahae = i eat ean BR aia ESS Bi i 
~ (eet | uisville urchill Downs x 
z mile 20 yards...| | Senator James | 8 | 103 |Oriental Park (Havana)... : 39 
1 mile 40 yards.../Abadane........ 8 | 110 |Tia Juana, Mexico......... a 
~ 1 mile 50 yards. . .|Vox Populi,.....| 4 | 104 |Seattle, Wash. (The Meadows)... -40 
1 ‘mile 55 yards...|First Whip 3 [-101- \Baratoza NY. ..c Hh OT ee 5 
a 1 mile 60 yards... 3 98 Baltinars, Mad. (Pimlico) AQ 
‘6 | 120 Louisville, Ky. Dangle Park)... Ai 
1 mile 70 yards... 4 | 106 |Maple Heights, O........-...-- A AL 
4 | 110 Louisville, Wy... cao tetas -41 3- 
Is 6 | 114 |Oakland, Cal. ... 0... eee ee eee “ : 
1 1-16 miles...... 3 | 100 |Belmont, Park, N. Y.........-- 42 I= 
1 PUSH EAGONIA ICY. 25 2 Siesls orp sineeis cite 1.48 + 
1 4 | 133: |Saratoga, N.Y 2c... o on. tees Aug. 28, 1920'1.55 3-5 
1 6 | 139 |Belmont Park, N..Y.. .|June 28; 1913\2.00 > 
big 100 |Latonia, Ky......... July 8, 1905,2.10.1-5 | 
Oy 4 | 126 Sheepshead Bay, N. July 1, 1904|2.09 3-5 
1 3 | 126 |Belmont Park, N. ¥.. June 12, 1920}2.14 4-5 © 
“2, 1 3 | 118 |Belmont Park, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1920|2.28 4-5 — 
A 1 3 | 126 \Belmont Park, N. Y.. Sept. 4, 1920|2.40 4-5 . 
ie al 3} 126 .|Latonia shy. isc... Sela ete e Oct. 18, 192412.54,3-5 
1 214-96 \Oakiond, als... 0... . fected: we Mar. 2, 1909 2173-5 
2 5 | 128 |Belmont Park, N. Y..........-- Sept.15, 1920 3.21 4-5 © 
2 4 | 101 |New Orleans (City Park) . _|Jan. 27, 1906|3.35 1-5 
2 4 96 |Toronto, Ont. (Woodbine Park) || Sept.23, 1905|3.34 1-4 — 
2 4 99 |Chicago (Harlem).........-.++- Aug. 30, 1894|3.42 
2 100 |Latonia, Ky... 2.2 .ie eens eee ..|Nov. 4, 1922|3.49 ie 
2-1 3 Newport, Ky.........- ..|Nov.18, 1899]4.24 152 
2 4 | 107 nee — Pet egiee Sept.16, 1876 Fyre #4 
2-3-4 4 | i107 |Saratoga, N. Y_....... Aug. 9, 1873'4.58 3- 
eS a ee Mamie Algol... 5 | 105 |New Pecans icity Park Feb. 16, 1907|5.19 5 
MPBUICH. Fie. -. sul Sovemia! 554-0.) 5 ' 110 ‘Louisville (Churchill Downs)... .- Oct. 7, 1912'7.10.4-5 _ 


*170 feet less than 3-4 mile. 


" 
WINNINGS OF FAMOUS FOREIGN HORSES. : cra 
GMAT ORANGES). os .c cases ed SE ae ae $320,000 ; Bayardo, England........ a ck caehite ae ; $328,865 
291,275 | Sardanapale, France. 11,505 
277,215 | Lemberg, England. .... : 204) 195. eo 
238,900 ' Flying Fox, England.......... ra leere a a . Bec ye te Paes 


LEADING AMERICAN WINNING’ STABLES AND OWNERS. 
(January to October, 1924) 


a a ; 
a OWNER. Ist. } 2d. } 3d. |Amount.) OWNER. Ist. | 2d.— 
> i S| | | AAS 
~ _ Rancoeas Stable....... 76 | 58 | 50 $224,797||Hoots, Mrs. R. M oy ae 
es f uhitney, He Pistol Oe 63 205,294,|Audley Farm Stable. 35 49 
«Ross, J. KL 53.139 45 | ioisisllmisner H.C... «61. +. gs] i 
Belmont, A 34 | “3 | 11 | 111,990 |Bedwell, H.G......... 72| 72 
Bostwick, A. 43.| 25 | 30 102/810 |Camden, J.N....:-...| 52] 42 
‘Fair Stable. 10 1 2 | 1027115 |Gosden, J. S.........-- 34 | 25 | 
a Belair, Stud. 28 14 21 99, eed Ward, J.S. & F. A. Bur- fe 
ED. Demicl, Wo. c. eek -| 23.137 | 13.) 99,300). ton... 2a. 282-2 
> Panhour Sik. F.Stabie] 45] 41 | 45] 97,907 Boaaiame Siabie.-..... 48 | 29 
Greentree Stable...... 45| 58|.40] 95, 564) Headley, H.P........| 31 | ,33 He 
Gallaher Bros...--..-- | 261 101! 10 94/824 fi 
ne / LEADING sc haat OWNERS AND WINNINGS. eo 4 ; 
“Phe Aga Khan....... - --- £48,00018o1 £28,000|Lord Woolavington....... £19,000 ci 
Lord De = 50.000 BF 000,Lord Rosebery... 000.. 13,000 


en Lord Derby! an. <3.’ 60,000|Sir 
; WINNING HORSES FOR 1924. 
(January to October) 


Ist.)2d.{3d.,;Unp; Won. i a 
1| 1 | $95,640||Aga Khan........ 6|5\|71| 7 | $45,700 i 
dos 9-16 12}. 2 2/1/0}] 0| 44550 
Asean Fag lea et Wn 4/1|2] 2] 43,760 . 
dient 5/415] 3 2/4/21] 2) 31,890 ‘ 
) gly esol Ses 6/2/\2| 3) 31177 he 
6.420.101 |. 3 10| 4/4] 6 0,600 
Selden. |: os ; : 41.0} 1122.41 $3075 
Fie lil 3 i||Snutfie Along... 18 | 8) 4 . 35900 
3 Dore 5 3 e Along..... | ; 90( 
3 3 2 1 Hallucination .... - 5'0!01 0% 25,750 


LEADING “AMERICAN 


PURCHASE PRICES AMERICAN THOROUGHBREDS. 


HORSE. Dollars} 


(January to October) 


JOCKEYS FOR 1924. 


ie Ist 3d. ;Unpl.) Pet, ||. NAMB. Ist. 3a. Unpl, Pat. 

vite ht 154 | 120 | 122 | 450 ig ||G. Ellis...... | 6g6 | 108] 111 | 87 | 380 | .16 

tenet 698 | 126 | 106 | 100 | 366 | .18 }|O Pernia-.... 554 | 107 85 79 | 283 ete 
P. walls ree atals 124 | 122 91 | 334 18 }|H. Paden.....} 539 | 103 74 97 | 265 | .1 

J. Maiben.. 116 82 81 | 274 | :21 |IJ. 7 Callahan: --| 546 91 78} 90 287 | .17 

(i MeDermott, 550 } iil 97 96 | 246 | .20 |'H. Stutts.....| 618 91 85 83 | 359 | .15 


HORSE, 


0||Saraband . . . 
The Prince... 


(By F. C., 
those associated with the turf or interested 


ez) in Ray breeding of blood stock have any definite 


pea of the economic benefit racing is to a 
ee distcibution of more than $91,000,000 in 


ea Diawkes and purses on the tracks of the United States, 


Mexico. Cuba and the Dominion of Canada, since 
1905, the figures bat | 


collected by Daily Racing 
‘orm, an unquestione 


authority in such matters, 
presents a strong argument in favor of these tests 
to determine what specimens shall be worthy of 
Reesuaton in the stud. 

he reports show that in 1905 the contributions 
¢ EE Se pragolpendae in the United States amounted 
2. The total for that year in all the 

Pauntles ea above was $5,601,577. 
As neither Mexico nor Cuba had any recognized 
al thnt year the $229,175 came from Oanadian 


RACINC’S ECONOMIC VALUE, 
in the New York Herald.) 


t Ey re 265,000||Peter Pan....... 38,000||Omar phayyam.- 26,600||Consideration, . .} 21,000 
at of Seta and. . 105-00 Hastings... v.iash 37,000!| Kilmarnock 6,000 Poe wen cvcaterers Pang 
- Whiskaway.. ace tas Boleros. « yy:s eer 35,900]|Order. . ,000}| Yamkee....-.... 000 
‘Incheape....--../115,000||Endur. by Right.| 35,000||Requital Pr, of f Welbourne 20,500 
Playtel OMe 5 115/000||Henry of Navarre} 35,000]|Sir Franci Bee Witchet. 20/500 
A im 110,000 - Daniel... .| 35,000}| Clifford DUIS aces e o's 20,200 
i. Blaise. | oh 100,000||Iroquois..,..... 34,000|| Compute aie > AE eae Fe 20,000 
» Meddler. . 72,500||Tournament,.... 33,500||David Garrick COlLG-as)s Haron ee 20,000 
Watercress 71,000}|Rayon @’Or..... 3,000]|Halma........-.- Ban Fox.. -.}| 20,000 
Hamburg. .O0Ol| ELEROL Sides dojo > 2,500|}| Horace E Bat Masterson. . 20,000 
Hamburg. 60,000 peat: oss ae 21 POGH EEIRs ie eas Poke A Burgomaster. . 20,000. 
Ni Wlermig io) sets 60,000||The Earl... 30,500||Lady Languish, .| 25,000}| Duke of Magenta 20,000. 
Sir Martin...... 55,00@||Colin.y......+-- 0,000}) Maj. Dajngerfield Garry oc 0,000 
-Meddler........| 55,000/|Bashti...,,..-.. . George Smith.. 
‘Nasturtium.,.,.] 50,000||Chacornac,,...- 30,000|| Maxim 
Friar Rock.....,.} 50,000];Don Alonzo,.,,. ,000|| Mortemer 
Hamburg.....-- 49,500||Galore......-..+ 0,000} | Plaudit. . 
addi. veers} 49,000]| Kingston,,..... 0,000} Potomac. 
e Mund....... ,000||L. Primrose colt.} 30,000])Savable, . 
Bits Herbert. Lamplighter....,| 30,000|/Tremont. 
. Commoner. Laureate. . ,000]|Silver King 
; Accountant. McChesne 30,000|| Virgil........-.. 
Dalmatian. , Oaklawn 30,000 Yorkvilic Belle. nkee 
Fitz He rbert (pire Ct er 30,000|| Hautesse.....-..- 23,000]| Yankee Consul. . 
 Kentuoky....... Cudgel......<.. 30,000|| Water Color. ... . 23,000]; Westy Hogan,...| 20,0 
iM ee ‘Thomas... 38,000||Dewdrop....... 29,500||Handspun...... 22,000]|Liberty Loan... .| 20,000 
pe! Unole. eae 8,000||Oiseau...... 1... 27'500||Silver Fox. ..._.| 22.000 
rn \ 
ie : PURCHASE PRICES EUROPEAN THOROUGHBREDS, 
pn HORSE. Dollars: HORSE. Dollars HOBSE. Dollars HORSE. Dollars 
‘ . Prince Palatine. .|299,000||Fisiz...... 78,000}\Isonomy........ 45,000]|Rosicrucian. .... 30.000 
_ ) Charles O’Malley|200,000]|Meddler........ 75,400}| Florist,........- 5,000}] Laelia... ....... 29,640 
Flying Fox,,.... 189, 000}}Common,,.......- 75,000]| Busybody...... - 44) 000}|Sister to Memoir.| 27,500 
* A ed tlene 157/50 Melton......... 5,000]| Harvester....... 43.000 Spinaway....... 27,400 
Diamond i Jubliee. 200]|Slieve Gallion. ..} 75,000]/Cupbearer...... 40,000}| Blue Gown. 6,000 
oe Woolwinder..... 5,000}|Galopin......... 40,000}}Sun Kiss. 26,000 
Doneaster.......|-70,000]|Petrarch........ ,00C}|Gallinule. . . 5,500. 
Ormonde... 70,000}| Robert the Devil.| 40,000]|Julius Caesar. 5,000 
St. Gatien 70,000] |Scottish Chief. . . ;000|| West Australian..| 25,000 
The Bard 70,000]} Verneuil ¥ Stornoway. ..... 25,000 
Carbine 68,250|| Flying Lemu Wheel of Fortune} 25, 
La Fleche 66,150}|Sceptre Cyanin se. issrcd 24,440 
Sceptr Aboyeur. .. 65,000}| Macaroni Cart ne oer ty } 
rites Palatine. . .]125,000]] Blair Athol...... 62,500}| Beaudesert. , hb gi PR 
re Majesty. ..}112,500]|Bronzino........ 2,400]| Silvio, .......... Full ory pda eee 
Ard Patrick... ,000|| Bridge of Canny.] 60,000}| The Palmer Cyretie. oc. tes 
eee. pore -1110,000]| Kangaroo....... 60,000}| Dark Legend... .| 35,000 Maid ¢ of the Mist. 
ean sieidhecarats 10,000}|Ormonde....... 60,000]| Admiral Hawke. .| 32,760]|/Salamanca...... 
of Ae 109,200]| Rosicrucian. . ... 60,000] Little Goose... .. ) Rosedrop. ...... 
¥ met yornant, +++ +}100,000]]Adam,........... 58,000||Hobbie Noble. ..| 31,500}|Lindal...:...... 
Mi 0,000}| Chittabob....... 55,000]| Bachelor’s D'ble.| 30,000}|Hampton. .. 
600]/Kendal,,....... 52,500|/*Bonnie Scotland] 30,000|| Janette....... 
Sceptre... .. ns 52,500}|Childwick....... 0,000}}| Cantiniere. 
Friar's Balsam...} 50,0 ,000 Maximilian 
St. Maclou. ' Chamant...> ,000 © 
Melton . Maid of Corinth,.| 20,000 


0{| The Fly. Duten'a} 20,000, 


In 1909 Mexico, Cuba and British Columbia, 
the latter being figured separately from the rest of 
Canada, help saprerialiy. to offset the renner 


purse offerings in this country, due to the attacks of © 


the reformers, whose campaigns against racing 
reached their eight, in 1912, when the total con- 
ei the turf on this continent had ane 

With we turf re-established here, in Ke r, 
Maryland and all parts of Canada, about {aise the 
pag improved. 


z Aig “ there was a total ie ph ar of 87,773,407. 


been augmented unt 


has : 
$9.6 tb ,811, of which this country Bute $6, Liye hae 


ith such a record spread on the books there is 


little wonder that the values of a osowen beds have va 


enhanced and that the breeding industsy has ex- 


panded far beyond the expectations of 
Sanguine lover of the turf, . 


ap 2 


the most — 
ee 


=—' 


ee a ae a ee 


—— 


bie ini eel nie a 


‘s 


eae | "i, 


heepshead Bay, N. Y., 1888-1909; Saratoga, N. Y., 1910-1914; Belmont Park, N. ¥. 


v Sporting Events—H orse Raéing. 


LEADINC AMERICAN STAKE RACES. 
THE FUTURITY STAKES. 


©. 2-year-olds; 3-4 mile, 1888-1891; 1,263 yards, 1 foot, 1892-1901; 3-4 mile, 1902 and since. 


., 1915 and since.) 


YEAR. Winner. Weht; Time. |; Value. || YEAR.) Winner. Weght| Time. { Value. 
1888 1.15 1-5] $40,900]|1906 - 
1889 1.16 4-5} -54500||1907 3 tai ce #37980 
1890. 1.14 1-5] 67,675||1908. 1.11 1-5] 33,360 
1891. 1.15 1-5) 61,675}|1909. 1.11 4-5) 33,660 
1892. 1.12 1-5) 40,450/)1910. 1,12 1-5| 25,360 
893. ‘11.12 4-5) 49,350)/1913 1.15 15,060 
1894... 1.11 48,710||1914 1.16 4-5} 22,110 
1895. 1.11 2-5 ie 1915 2 {1.11 4-5| 16,590 
1896. 1.10 43,790)/1916 1.13 45) 22,950 
897. Bul 34,290}|1917 1.12 ..] 153450 
1898. 1.12 2-5} 36,610}|1918.. 'y. 1.12 4-5] 30,28 
1899. 1.10 2-5} 30,630}|1919..|Man o’ War........ 127 |1.11 3-5) 26,650 
1900. 1.10 .580]/1920. .|Step Lightly........ 116 |1.12 1-5] 35,870 | 
1901. 1.09 1-5} 36,850}|1921..|Bunting...........- 117 |1.11 2-5) 40,700 — 
1902. 1.14 ,850]|1922..|Sally’s Alley..... «eof 116 ]1.12 | 47,550 
1903. 1.13 35,930]|1923..|St. James..........- 130 |1.10 2-5} 64,810 — 
904. 1.14 4-5} 42,880]|1924..|Mother Goose....... 114 11.10 4-5) 65,730 
1905. 1.11 4-5! 43.680 
' PREAKNESS STAKES. 
= 2 (Pimlico, Md.) 
4 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 1909-1910; 1 1-8 miles, 1911 and since. a. a 
YBAR. Winner. Weht| Time. [ Value. |{YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. ] Value. — 
$909: . |Effendi......-..-.-- 116 |1.39 4-5| $3,225//1918. .|War Cloud - 117 |1.53 3-5] $12,250 Ma 
1910.. eee oe eS 84 |1.40 3-5| 3,300}/1918. .|Jack Hare, Jr. «| 115 41.53 2-5] 11,250 
1911.. WCE VAIO co Be ta. pte 112 }1.51 2,700/|1919. .|Sir Barton. . 126 |1.53 . 
1912. .{Col. Holloway.....-- 107 11.56 3-5 1,450||1920..|Man o’ War 126 |1.51 3-5 ¢ 
TOTS?. |\Puskin 3.5. eve e+ 117 {1.53 2-5 1,670||1921. .|Broomspun. .| 114 [1.54 1-5 ' 
1914. .|Holiday......-..--- 108 {1.53 4-5 1,355||1922. .|Pillory..... .| 114 11.51 3-5) | 
a ne eM... --2--] & . ow PVIGLL, 2 cee c ecw eesee . 4 i 
1915. .|Rhine Maid 104 |1.58 1,275//1923. . | Vigil 114 11.53 3-5| 52,000 
1916.. h ..| 115 [1.54 4-5 1,380/|1924..| Nellie Morse........ 121 |1.57 1-2} 54,000 — 
1917.. 116 !1.54 2-5) 4,800) A 
*. The 1918 race was run in two divisions. f ee 
: KENTUCKY DERBY. Lae 
: (Louisville, Ky.) , : is 
: 3-year-olds; 1 1-2 miles, 1875-1895; 1 1-4 miles, 1896 and since. 4 NE 
YEAR. Winner. Weht; Time. { Value. |) YEAR. Winner. Weht, Time. jue: 
A i = 2.37 3-4] $2,850]/1900. .|Lieut. Gibson....... 117 {2.06 1-4) x 
.. | Vagrant 2.38 1-4] 2,950}/1901. .|His Eminence....... 117 2.07 3-4| 4, es 
Bie .-}100 {2.38 3,300||1902. .| Allan-a-Dale........ 117 ‘|2.08 3-4 O- 
s, ‘a aks 2.37 1-4| 4,050//1903..|Judge Himes........ 117 «(2.09 ™ 
es a 2.37 3,550}|1904. ./Elwood............- 2.08 1-2} 4,85 
oe 05 |2.371-2| 3,800}|1905..|Agile..........+---- 2.10 3-4 > 
~ 2.40 4,410}|1906. .|Sir Huron... ote 2.08 4-5} 4,850 
82. . ; 02 |2.40 1-4]. 4,560/)1907.-.|Pink Star.... 3 2.12 3-5} 4,850 
883. . 2.43 3,760||1908. .|Stone Street . 2.15 1-5) 4,850. 
884. . 2.40 1-4] 3,990]/1909. .| Wintergree 2.08 1-5 n 
a 2.37 1-4 ree ise fi ean 5 Boe 2-5 ri 
1886. .|Ben Ali 2.36 1-2 . .-|Meridan ae -05 « } 
1887..|Montrose.........-- 118 |2.391-4| 4,200||1912..)Worth. aia 2.09 2-5] - Be aay 
1888. .|Macbeth II........- 115 |2.381-4| 4,740]|1913-.|Doneral...........- 1 2.04 4-5} . 5,475 

“1889... 118 |2.34 1-2] . 4,970/}1914. .;Old Rosebud........ 2.03 2-5] - ‘ 

_ 1890. . |Riley 2.45 5,460||1915..|Regret........++-+- 2.05 2-5| 11,450 
1891. . A 2°52 1-4| 4,680]/1916. .|George Smith....... 2.04 9,750 
1892..|Azra... 2.41 1-2| 4,230]|1917..|Omar Khayyam..... 2.04 3-5 i 
1893. . 22 |2.39 1-4] . 4,090}|1918. .|Exterminator......-}. 4 |2.10 4-5) 14,700 
1894. .|Chant. 2.41 4,020||1919. .|Sir Barton.......... 2.09 4-5 } 

-1895.. e - 2.37 1-2| 2,970}|1920..|Paul Jones.......... 2.09 : 
1896. .|Be ed widtere 2.07 3-4] 4,850||1921. .| Behave Yourself... .. 2.04 1-5] . ( 
1897.. 2.12 1-2] 4,850//1922.. 2.04 3-5) 46,775 
1898... 7 {2.09 4,850|/1923. .|Zev abe 2.05 2-5) 53,625 
1899. . 2.12 4,850''1924. . Ee J 2.05 1-5! 5: 
LATONIA DERBY (HINDOO STAKES, KY.) 5 ae 
- 3-year-olds; 1 1-2 miles. a 
YHAR.|: Winner. Wezht; Time. | Value. ;/YEAR. Weht; Time. { Value. — me 
pen etmek Be clas Sl ae SS a | tg ae jester Bel : 
1 _.|Leonatus......--.-- 110 |2.40 1-2| $2,850)|1904. .|E 2.42 3-4] $5,730 
1332. Maderan Spe. Seon 110 |2.42 3,860} |1905. 2.38 950 
1885. .|/Bersan......++.-+-- 118 |2.42 3-4 6: 906. 2.36 4-5 095 
1886. .|Silver Cloud......-- 118 |2.40 3,810}|1907. 2.46 1-5 a 
887. .|Libretto 118 |2.38 1-4 i 1908. 2.35 2-5 j 
Los Angeles. 2.39 1-4|  4,270)|1909. 2.39 1-5 : 
dooce: 2.41 ) 1910. 2.33 2-5) 2,925 — 
Bill Letcher 2.43 5,380||1911 2.30 2-5} 3,550 
ngman 2.45 1-4 540|}1912. 2.31 2500 
fewton . 3.14 3,760]|1913. 2.33 1-5) 5,725 
Buck McCann 2.44 4,450)|1914. 2.30 2-5 1025 Yu 
Lazzarone. 2.51 6,555||1915. 2.32 10,125 
Halma.. 2.34 1- 6,720||1916. 2.37 9,95! j 
Ben Brush 2.40 1-2] 12,290}|1917. 2.30 4-5) 9,95 é 
Ornament 2.35 1-4| 8,740}|1918. 2.33 9,925 i 
an d’Or....... ane 2'32 1-2| 7,620|/1919. 2.37 3-5} 16,000 
Prince McClurg 2.36 1-2 825111920. 2.32 16,3000 
Lieut. Gibson.......| 127 |...-+- 4,715] |1921. 2.47 3-5) 14,900 Y 
; iil : 9851/1922 crete agate 2.33 4-5} 15,000 
Hermando 2.35 1-4) 4, ae 
"|The Clown......---| 118 2.32 3-5] 15,680 
Harry N 2.38 3-4 390}11923 } 
Woodlake 2.36 3-4 (0351/1924. .!Chilhowee......---- 3-118 12.30\1-5' 25,6) 
1888 race was 4 dead heat, on first try, between Los Angeles and White. Los Angeles won op 


: the run-off. The 1900 


ruce was a walkover. 


Oe aR ae gts ho ba ha 
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. Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 
HOPEFUL STAKES. uk ; 
~~ é (Saratoga, N. Y.) ; To ite ee 
2-year-olds; 3-4 mile. _ 2 at ie 
YuAR. ‘Winner. Weght, Time. | Value. |) YEAR. ‘Winner. — Went | Time. value. 
» 1903..|Delhi....,. 112 {1.13 1-5] $22,275 ant . Bares 1.13 4- sone 
ot x Se ..| 130 1.14 3-5] 18,85 
1904../Tanya.... 127 ee a 29,790 HEL a 308 


1907. .|Jim Gaffney 115 j1.1 5 1.13 4 
1908..|Helmet............- 115 |1.12 1-5} 10,990]|1920. .}. 22.2... eee eee ede eee fet ne ele eens 
1909. .|Rocky O’Brien...... 122 |1.13 1-5) 17,160 1,12 3-5} 34,900 
AGIO® | |INOVELEY. 6 oiie $i dies + oi 130 j1.1 19,140 Dunlin |1.12 2-5) 33,950 
1913. .|Bringhurst.......... 113 41.12 2-5) 4,100}|1923..|Diogenmes........... 115 (1.12 2-5 rie 
1914. .|Regret..............) 127 (1.16 2-5! —9,5901|1924. .)} Master Charlie...... 130 {1.13 48,700 


Ee Ha a BELMONT STAKES. ‘ 
- Werome Park, N. ¥., 1867-1889; Morris Park, N. Y., 1890-1905; Belmont Park, N. ¥., 1906 and since.) 


YEAR. Winner. | Weht; Time. ; Value. (/;YEAR. 
3.05 $1,850) /1895. . 
13.02 2,800} /1896. . is 
3.04 1-4 +350] |1897. 3 
2.59 1-2 +750] }1898 .32 
2.56 5,450]/1899. . .23 
1872.. 2.58 1-4) 4,500//1900.. .21 1-2 
1873. .|Springbok. 3.01 5,200}|1901.. 21 
1874. .|Saxon....... rr 2.59 1-2} 4,200))1902.. .22 1-2 
875../Calvin....... ae 2.42 1-4) 4,450]/1903.. .23 1-5 
(1876. ee Se 2.40 1-2} 3,700}|1904. . -06 3-5 
1877. .|Cloverbrook.. . . 2.46 5,200}/1905. . -08 
1878. .|Duke of Magent 2.43 1-2} 3,850//1906. . -20 
1879. .|Spendti 2.42 3-4] 4,250/|1907.. 
1880. .|Grenada.... 2.47 2,800)/1908. . 
1881. . |Saunterer 2.47 3,000] /1909. . 21 
_ 1882. .|Forester......,.... 2.43 2,600}}1910. 22 
 1888../Geo. Kinney....... «| 118 |2.43 1-2} 3,070)/1913. 18 
1884. .}Panique...... ees} 118 [2.42 3,150]/1914. .20 
. 1885. .|Tyrant. .. 118 {2.43 2,710)/1915. 18 
1886. .|Inspector B 118 |2.41 2,700//1916. 22 
1887. .|Hanover. 118 |2.43 1-2} 2,900//1917. 17 
1888. .|Sir Dixon 118 |2.40 1-4] 3,440}/1918. .20 
12) 1) Cee 118 |2.47 4,960} /1919. ny 
1890. .)/Burlington.......... 118 |2.08 3-4' 8,500//1920 14 
1 ah: Foxford...... Bi ss eo 11814 |2.08 3-4] 5,070/|1921 16 
VSODs  |PAtrON.s 25 cae sess 22 |2 17 5,610] |1922 18 
_ 1893. .]Comanche.......... 117 {1.53 1-4) 5,310}|1923.. 19 
1894. ."H'y of Navarre...... 117 11.56 1-2! 6,680'11924.. 18 


y 


; } No time was taken in 1907 and 1908. There was no racing in 1911 and 1912. 


Peete ty WITHERS STAKES. 
(@erome Park, N. Y., 1874-1889; Morris Park, N. Y., 1890-1904; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1905 and since.) 
wae 3-year-olds; 1 mile. 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (SARATOGA, N. Y.,). 
2-year-olds; 5 1-2 furlongs, 1901-1905; 3-4 mile, 1906 and since. 


190 idsmith, 1.08 

4 ate Rae Vas eR neat e ; -5| $14,500|/1914. .|Regret....... 

. {Irish Lad vee {1.08 1-5] “18) 2S 
903. . r net 11 4-5] 23, ie 
904... i22 |1.0 13,00 

He t} 122 11) 16, 

1906. . ‘| 119 |1:12 2-5] 15/000 
BOE OME av peaks cers. (128 Al, 13,090 
1 .. |Sir Martin, ,.....2..] 122 11.18 4-5] "9/250 

9, .|Waldo.....,.......] 122 11.15 4-5] 4'875||1999. 

1910. .|Novelty............| 122 |1.14 2-5] 12/250]}1993; ° of 

W913. IRoamer. 2.35350 5521 119 J113 6,500!11924; |'Sunny Man,........ 


1.13 30,150 © 
: 24/600 


 Nuhe.[ Winner. Webt; Time. | Value. |; Ynar. Winner. Weht, Time. / Value. 
Mi tara. |Dublin.... isc. 205.) 110 |1.50 $3,200 1. ( 
a p be See 110 |1:45 3-4| 4/150! 143 ta iO 
1876. | |Piddlesticks 222111; 110 {1.46 1-2] 3/500 1.42 1-2] 5,020 
+-|Bombast TilM 110 |1-46 4,200 1.42 “43815. 
- 1878. .|Duke of Magentia.: > ‘| 118 [1:48 3,500] |1 1.4 6,395 
1879. .|Dan Sparling... te] 118 1.48 5,305] |1 14 5, $0 
1880. .|Fernoliffe.....23.2.:] 118 |1:49 3,800 1.44 3-5] 6, 
1881. .|Grickmore.. +5: 11).: ul 1.48 4275] |1 138 oo e288 
1 A) EE” OP eee (ae 1.46 1-2 4,600 1.40 a 
1883. .|Geo. Kinney........| 118 |1-45 2.990 1.41 12} 
‘et CT ae ne 118 |1.48 ¥240||1 41 145} 1130 
1885. .|Tyrant.. 2255! 8 |1.45 14 3.070 40 | 7 
1886 et 3 \L43 3,200 1.39 2-5] 2/325 
1887. 1.46 1-2] 31490 a 3 2; 
- 1888 1.47 8.620 3 5 1425 
1889: 1.45 5,38 38 28 ‘9 
1890. 1.41 8,140 ; 475 
1:40 3-4| 4/190 3 Rt 
1 re | Ba 138 £3) s075 
ca t 1 1.37 2- ‘ 3 
at 1.41 3-4 ce ¥ 
1 1.41 1.37- 18) 
1.43 1.39 4 


i 


ee 


— 


my 


+ 


ae 


Se te "TRAVERS STAKES (SARATOGA, N.Y). 
1 1-4 tniles, 1897; 1 1-8 miles, 1901-1903; 1 1-4 miles, 1904 and since. 


YEAR. Winner. Weht); Time. ; Value. YBAR. Winner, Weght, Time. { Value. 


7 3 year olds; 1 3-4 m miles, 1864-1889; 1 1-4 miles. 1890-1892; 1 1-4 miles, 1893-1894; 1 1-8 miles, 1895; 


ms 3,400 ‘ 2.10 3-4 
29 3,500) /1894. 125 |2.10 1-4 3: 
-13 1-4} 2,850)|1895. . 104 |1.55 1-2} 1,125 
-10 3-4) 3,150)|1896.. re ee fe Sena 
an 3,C00}/1897 . . 126 )2.1 1,425. 
-15 1-4} 4,950}/1901.. 126 |1.56 3-5] 6,750— 
-21 3-4} 5,000//1902. . 111 |1.54 4-5) 6,750 
-08 1-4] 5,500/)1903..;Ada May......... ..] 106 |1.57 8,150 
.09 3-4] 5,400}|1904. .|Broomstick......... 129 |2.06 4-5 5.308 
.09 1-2} 5,050})1905..)/Dandelion.......... 2.08 13 
.06 1-2} 4,850]/1906..|/Gallavant.......... 2.08 1-5] 5,800 
-15 1-2} 3,700})1907. .|Frank Gill.......... 2.07 800 
.12 1-2} 4,550}|1908. .|Dorante............ 2.09 3-5} 5,800 
-08 4,250||1909. .|Hilarious........... 2.06 5,800 
.09 1-4) 4,950)}1910. .| Dalmatian. . whe 2.10 4,825 — 
.12 1-2} 3,750||1913. .|Rock View. 2.06 3-5] 2,725 + 
.07 1-2} 2,950)|1914. .|Roamer 2.04 ,000 
28 3-4) 3,450)/1915. .|/Lady Rotha 2.11 2-5} 2,150 
-18 3,400}|1916..|Spur........ 2.05 - 3,125 
07 1-2) 4,150]|1917. .|Omar Khayya 9 |2.08 4-5] 5,350 © 
08 1-4] 4,025}/1918. .|/Sun Briar.......... 2.03 1-5 70! 
10 1-4] 3,825/|1919. .|Hannibal..........- 2.02 4-5 é 
-17 1-2} 3,825/|1920. .]Man o’ War 129 |2.01 4-5} 9,275 
.07 34] 4,625//1921..)Sporting Blood 2.05 4-5} 10,550 
08 3-4]  3,700/|1922. .| Little Chief 2.13 2-5) 11,325 
39 4,925||1923. .| Wilderness 04 | 13,550 
2.49 2,900!/1924. .'Sun Flag.........-.. 2.04 2-5! 14,675 


Phe 1874 race was a dead heat, on first try, between Attila and Acrobat. Attila won on the run-off 


3. ; ; 
In 1915 Trial by Jury finished first, but was disqualified. f EY ed 


ae UNION HOTEL STAKES (SARATOGA, N. Y.). wee 


1901. .|King Hanover.......} 110 |1.13 1-5 7 975||1914. .|}Garbage............ 

1902... /Grey Friar.......... 114 }1.13 0,990}|1915. .|Puss in Boots 

1903. :|Highball........... 117 |1.14 1-5 10. 815}|1916..|Hourless..... 

1904. .|Sidelight..........- 110 |1 15 8,250||1917..|Sun Briar. 

he .|Battleaxe....:.....- 117 |1.14 8,650|/1918..|Sweep On. 

aus C prenaivis;. 2osJec 2%... 114 |1.13 3-5} 8,250||1919..|Mano’ W: 

TO el 3 eee 127 }1.13 8,250/|1920. .|Prudery 

1 BIRRIWHI Ss: po: 5 >is «o> 122 |1.15 ‘ 1921. .|Kai Sang 

19 Chickasaw. ..... 117 |1.13 2-5] 1,295||1922..|Zev......-..--.-+-+ 

1910. .|{ron Mask 114 |1.12 45] 8,040]/1923..|Big Blaze.....-..-. 
1.13 2 924. .'Sunsard..........-. 


‘ SUBURBAN HANDICAP. Pe 
(Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 1884-1912; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1913 and since.) fe ¥ 
YEAR. Winner. Weht _ Time. | Value. | YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
1884. ./Gen Monroe......-- 124 {2.11 2.11 3-4 $4, 945||1903..)Africander.........- 110 |2.10 2-5} $16,490 _ 
1885. .|Pontiac........-.-- 102 |2.09 1-2) 5,865||1904..|Hermis........-.--. 127 |2.0. 16,800 
886...|Troubadour. .| 115 |2.12 1-4 2 697 ok .|Beldame.........-- 123 |2.05 2-5| 16,800 
1887. .|Eurus.....- 102 |2 12 i ..|Go-Between.’. .| 116 |2.05 1-5}. 16,800 
1888. .|Elkwood 119 |2.07 1-2} 6,812 190%. .|Nealon.....36.--6-- 113 |2.06 2-5| 16,800 
1889. .|Raceland 120 |2.09 4-5 A 1908. .|Ballot...........-5- 127 |2.03 19,750 
18 Salvator. 127 12.06 4-5| 6,900||1909. .|Fitz Herbert........ 105, |2 03 2-5} 3,850 
1891. .|Loantaka. -| 110 }2.07 4,900|/1910. .|Olambala.......-...- 115 |2.04 2-5} 4,800 
1892. .|Montana........--- 115 |2.07 2-5] 17,750(||1913..|Whisk Broom II.... 139 {2.00 | 3,000 
1893. .|Lowlander........-- 105 |2.06 3-5| 17,750||/1915. .|Stromboli.......... 122 12.05 2-5] 3,925 
1894../Ramapo.........--- 120 |2.06 1-5| 12,070]|1916. .|Friar Rock. 4 2.05 3,450 
1895..|Lazzarone........-- 115 |2.07 4-5]. 4,730},1917. /|Boots 2.05 1-5) 4,900 — 
18' .|He of Navarre..:.| 129 |2.07 5,8 1918. . |Johren 2.06 7,500 
1897. .|Ben Brush........-- 123 |2.07 1-5} 5,850||/1919. .|Corn Tasse 2.02 1-5} 5,200 
898. .\ Tilo... 2. sis see- 119 |2.08 1-5] 6,800}|1920. .|Paul Jones. 2.09 3-5) 6,350 
G+ MDD oe icsie cu es me 114 |2.08 1-5| 6,800)/1921. .| Audacious 2,02 1-5) 8.100 | 
.|Kinley Mack......-- 125, |2.06 4-5} 6,800||1922. .|Capt. Alcock 2.05 2-5} 8,200 | 
190r. .|Aleedo..........--- 112 |2.05 3-5| 7,800||1923. .|Grey Lag 2.03 7,800 — 
1902. .'Gold Heels. - “1 7)-424 12.05 1-5) _7,800/!1924. . Mad Hatter........' 125 !2.03 2-5! _9,150_ 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP. cee 

(Morris Park, N. Y., 1891-1904; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1905 and since.) (eee 
3-year-olds and. over; 1 1-8 miles, 1891-1896; 1 mile, 1907 and since. , 
Year. Winner. Weht; Time. { Value. ;|YHAR. Winner. Weht| Time. ; Value. 

1.51 1-2] $7,300||1908..|Jack Atkin........- 128 |1.38 3-5 32, 260 

1:5 2,200]|1909..|King James...:..-.. 125 " 

1.52 1-4} 13,740]|1910.. Fashion PIGtEH 27 0s 105. |1.37 4-5 3300 : 

1.52 1-2| 6,145||1913. .|Whisk Broom Il. .|126 {1.39 3,500 J 

1.53 3,850||1914. .|Buskin..........+-- 414 |1.37 4-5} 4,200 a 

140 1-2] 31850]/1915..|Stromboli........ = /118 |1.39 4-5 2,325. ~ 

1.44 4,280||1916..|The Finn......-.--- 120 {1.38 3,350 

1.39 3-5] 6,750||1917..|Ormesdale........ ‘jill 41.39 1-5) 3,850 

1141 1-4] 6,250||1918..|Trompe La Mort. . .1102 1.38 2-5) 3,865 

1.42 6,810]|1919..|/Lanius.......- .. 1115 %|1.45 2-5) 3,865 ; 

1.42 8,920||1920. .| Wildair 1.38 4-5) 3,865 

1.38 3-5 1 an 1921..|Mad Hatter 1.37 2-5} 8,150 f 

1,40 10,880||1922. .|Mad Hatter 1.36 3-5 8,550. 

1.41 3-5) 5,655|/1923..|Grey Lag... i 1,38, 7,600- , 

1.39 10,850] (1924. .|Laurano.........--- 1.38 1-5} 9,150" 

1.40 4-5! 10,650: J 


ye TA. Fo oe. ee 
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ae a A el 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 


SARATOGA CUP (SARATOGA, N. Y.)- 


since. 3A 

A n oe aT Ta Te On - < 7 a 7 a1e 
YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. } Value. ;) YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
oS os 00 
i _, |Kentucky........-- 104 |4.01 1-2| $1,850]|1891. .|Los Angeles......... 3.43 1-2] $2,90 
ie oes <i Bieta’ 114 |4.04 2'250||1901. .|Blues............- fe 2.52 ; $,380 
1867..|Muggins....:...... 118 |4.03 1'850|/1902. ||Advance Guard. .... 3.01 4-5| 3,350 
1868, .|Lancaster..0..-.... 114 |4.14 1950||1903. . |Africander.. . 2.58 7,600 
“1244 108 14.10 2'250]|1904. .|Beldame. . .. 3.03 4-5] 8,350 
Her in 403 3-4] 15850|{1905. . |Caughnawaga. 3.00 4-5] 5,800 
4.02 3-4] 1;550||1906-.|Go-Between. . . 3.05 2-5] 6,050 
3.59 17550||1907. .}Running Water. .... 3.06 1-5] 6,050 
4:10 3-4| 1°700]|1909. :|Olambala........... 258 2175 
4.11 3-4] 2;450]/|1910. .|Countless.-... 22... 2.58 3-5] 4,100 
3.56 1-4| 2,250/|1913. 3.95 2-5|\ 1,650 
4.06 1-2] 1,850||1914 3.1 2175 

4.04 1-2] 2,150|]1915 3014-5] 2,22 
4.08-1-2| 1,700||1916 3.03 3,375 
1 4:41 3-4] 15500]|1917 3.07 4-5] 5,050 
: 4.08 "300 1918 3.02 1-5 3,250 

4.00 3-4| 1,800]/1919. . i 2. : 

ieee. 4.05 1-2 1,890 1920. . Exterminator........ 336 5 £950 
a "Oe. z 4,21 1-2 : 21. .|Exterminator....... ; ,000 
Fri oa Gen. Tonnes. : 4.05 1°650||1922. . |Exterminator....... 300 2-5| 5,525 
1885. _|Bob Miles.......... 4.02 2'150|/1923..|My Own........: a3 2.87 1-5} 6,850 

1886. ‘Jvolente.. 11.0.0... 425 1'700!'1924./'Mr, Mutt. ......... 3.06 8-5 8,3 


Vile Ube its) 1875 race was a dead heat between Springbok and Preakness, and the stakes were divided. 


SARATOGA HANDICAP (SARATOGA, N. Y.). 


YEAR. Weht( Time. { Value. |(YEAR. Winner. Weht/ Time. { Value 
1901. 116 |1.53 1-5] $6,800]|1914. .|Borrow............. 123 |2.05 2-5} $3,875 
1902. 7 "g00||1915..|Roamer.. 1.1.1.1... 128 |2.04 2-5] 2,300 
1903, NSA 27 |2.05 3-5| 8,800}|1 18 Stromboli... 22.22... 2.05 1-5] 3,850 
904: - e Vale... .| 112 |2. 8,8001|1917. .|Roamer..: 222.212. 2 122 |2.06 1-5} 4,850 
1905. .|Caughnawaga....... 119 |2.07 8,300)|1918. .|Roamer...........: 120 |2.02 1-5} 5,350 
'906..|Dandelion.......... 113 |2.04 3-5] 8,300||1919..|Purchase........... 118 |2.02 2-5 ,00' 

7. .|1 111 |2.05 3-5} 8,300||1920. -|Sir Barton... :.21° 21] 129 |2.01 4-5} 5,200 

100 |2.05 4-5} 1,150||1921. .| Yelloy Hand 120 |2.03 4-5} | 5,100 

oy PP 2.05 3'850||1922. .|Grey Lag..... ‘| 130 |2.03 1-5} 7,750 
1910. :|/Olambala 128 |2.08 3-5} 5,800||1923. .|Prince Jamies. :} 112 |2.09 245] 7,450 
» ©1913. . Cock 0’ the Walk... . 2.06 3,850)11924. .|My Own.....,..... 124 12.05 3-5 V150 


eo) DWYER STAKES (BROOKLYN DERBY). 
(Gravesend, N. ¥., 1887-1910; Belmont Park, N. ¥., 1913; Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914 and since.) 


nT pe 3-year-olds; 1 1-2 miles, 1887; 1 1-8 miles, 1888-1897; 1 1-2 miles, 1898-1909; 1 1-4 miles, 1910-1914; 
-. 11-8 miles, 1915 and since. 


eS 
‘YAR. " Winner. Weht; Time. ) Value. , YEAR. Winner. Wehtj Time. | Value. 
_ 1887. .|Hanover ; 118 |2.43 1-2] $2,675]|1905..|Cairngorm. . ek 2.34 3-5] $5,390 
(1888.. , «| 118 |2.08 3-4 3,740]|1906. .|Belmere. . .. gees 37 9,475 
1889... 118 |2.10 1-2) 4,790}/1907..|Peter Pan Al 10,475 
1890, .|Burlington 118 |2.12 3-4] 6,960]]1908. -|Fair Pla 33 13)350 
y 4 1 LT 122 |2.10 5,270]}1909. .|Joe Madden .37 4-5] 9,225 
1892 122 |2.10 1-4] -5,240)]/1910. .|Dalmatian.......... § 2,300 
1893, 122 {2.09 1-4) 4,350]/1913..|Rock View......... r 5 2,150 
: .: ; 122 |2.14 1-2) 5,340)/1914. Rosmer ahr Pele dee 5 0 2.3! 
.° 1808... 122 |2.10 1-2) 4,640//1915. orse King......... 54 2,275 
» 1896. .|Handsp 122 |2.10 1-2) 7,800 13) ce OOD Coe gor apse .51 3-5] 2,950 
~~ 1807.5 ptagon 122 |2.10 3-4) 7,960}|1917. 54 a 3,850 
98. . 122 |3.37 1-4) 7,750 SER el -50 1-5} 4,850 
hi, 99..)Ahom... . 119 |2.36 + 7,750)|1919. c .52 3-5] 4,850 
1900. .|Petruchio. . .| 108 }2.34 8,475|/1920. .|Man o’ War .49 1-5] 4,850 
Jobe: : Mar Datngerfieid:: 2] 118 (3°37 °° 1780 183 ~ lee 5 $8 3.5] 7300 
ar cnt . Da é! Pin ‘ f a ag Joy 3 PY 
1903. . Whore DPOB AL 2 a3: 4:5 118 '|2.39 1-4 9€90||1923. .|Dunlin.....5....... -51 1-5 
aa ryn Mawr Re ec 2. 1924. PAs eos ete Py rB0 
< 
mY BROOKLYN HANDICAP. 5 
- (Gravesend, N. Y., 1887-1910; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1913; Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914 and since.) 
ae 3-year-olds and over; 1 1-4 miles, 1887-1914; 1 1-8 miles, 1915 and since. ; if 
YBAR.| Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. ||YEAR. ‘Winner. Weht| Time. ; Value. 
|S ON Ng peas a SS | me A Be aS. See's) WO ammmmttY DEs 8 
°1887..|Dry Monopole. ..|106 |2.07 $5,850}/1905. ./Delhi.... . i - 
* -1888..|'The Bard...........1125 |2.13 6,925||1906. . |Tokalon. . 208 ae 313800 
. 1889. baile aaae Pe; -- {116 |2.07 1-2] 6,900/|1907. .|8w an 09 },800 
1890. .|Castaway II.,...... 1 Pf 6,900||1908. .|Gelt. . .04 1<5 
sea (2 Sy a ee eee 1 2.10 14,800}|1909. .| King { ETE eto 438 04 - 
92. .)Judge Morrow,..... 116 =}2.08 3-4) 17,750//1910. .| Fitz Hérpert ity: MPa -05 3-5) 
ORS OIBDIO niiccpiy dois tiee © 113° {2.09 17, tay .|Whisk Broom II, ...|130 |2.0 5 
-. 1894. .07 1-4] 17,750]|1914. .|Buckhorn........../1 2.0 
189 cy »750 1314 -: UPURE td tae candids -50 3-5 
189 2.08 1-2 »750]|1916. .|Friar Rock......... 7 ' 
1897 2.09 3-4] 7,750}|1917. .|'Borrow....... ‘ i ia al 
89 0 7,800 i . .|Cudgel Pree 1.50 1-5} - 
89) 6 1-4) 7,800}]1 . |Ete a 1.49 4-5) - 
“bor a3 | TSoolltoan:. rey bag 149 
‘ i y I Mv ey a 
1902 ; : 7 7,800 ipe ,.|Exterminator . , 1.50 = 
Pept 1903. . r 103 .05 2-5) 14,950}|1923, .|Little Chief......... 11 1.50 
- 1904,.° The Picket...,.....7119 '2.06 3-5’ 15,8001924. ./Hephaistos.........'123 11.50 4-5) 


iF 3-year-olds and over; 2 1-4 miles, 1865-1886; 2 miles, 1891; 1 5-8 miles 1901; 1 3-4 miles, 1902 and 


et? ? a’ 9 GA ag x . a are 
Putte, a. ee : ‘ . : , 4 f 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 789 
Sica, be" a GREAT AMERICAN STAKES. mS 
Rae (Aqueduct, N. Y., 1889-1910; Belmont Park, N. Y¥., 1913; Aqueduct, N. Y¥., 1914 and since 
2-year-olds; 5-8 mile. 3 ; ; ee 
See. == oo — T_T es Tn” aed 
YEAR 5 —~ Wianer. Weght; Time. | Value. }; YEAR. Winner. Weht, Time. | Value... 
SISEO c. fos OGPIOL. WAN cee ue 115 {1.02 1-4] $17,650]/1906. . fer $11,200 
PuIREO SF iraunsell) oe can See 118 {1.0 17,650||1907. . |Cohort 1.00 14,750 | 
1891. ./St. Florian.......... 118 {1.03 1-2 . 1908. . 1.00 3-5] 13,200. 
1892. .|Sir Walter.......... 118 |1.01 1-4} 16,650 1.02 4-5 1,925 
1893... mino.... 118 |1.01 3-4) 18,675]/1910 1.02 1-5} 7,120 
. 1894...) Waltzer.... 118 |1.04 1-4) 15,600})1913 59 3-5) 3,7 
1895..{|Applegate.... 118 |1.02 16,400) 1914 1.01 3-5 1,92. 
1896. .|George Kessle 118 |1.02 1-4) 12,195/)1915 1.01 4-5, 2,32 
1897. .|Previous...... 113 |1.01 3-4 9,750}}1916 1.00 3,900 
1898. .|Jean Beraud. .. 122 /1.01 3-4 9,750}|1917 1.01 2-5} 5,250 
1899. /}VulGan...........4- 112 |1.02 1-2} 13,305)|1918 59 2-5) 6,600 
1900. .|Prince Charles. ..... 122 {1.02 1-5 7001/1919. . y 1 .58 2-5 5,050 
2900). TBIWG GET. . oii ee 22 |1.02 4-5 9,750||1920. .}Touch Me Not. af be 112 | .59 1-5} 6,600 
1902. .|Dalesman.......... 115 }1.00 10,570]|1921..|Broomster.......... 115 | .59 3-5) . 7,600. 
1903. .|Broomstick......... 125 |1.00 10,060|}1922..|Goshawk. . . .| 115 | .59 1-5 6! 
1904..|Song and Wine......|. 122 |1.02 3-5 800 23..|Rustic..... 4 5 7,600 
1905. .)Burgomaster........ 115 1.01 10,025 at ee A 7,600 
CARLTON STAKES. ied 


(Gravesend, N. Y., 1887-1910: Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914.) 3-year-olds; 1 mile. 
Wenht| Time. { Value. ;|YHAR. Winner. Wehtj Time. }) 


. {Standing ......6.ss. 
../Commando......... 


‘"lHornpipe........-- 
ec Counter Tenor...... 
**|Don de Oro... ...2--} 1 { _. |Sweep.... 
../The Huguenot......| 122 . 50} ve MclLuke.....-. 
SP EMEMEENO 510° 0/0! wits! s2- ¢ 43 .850! roe MUSE NU, avs teste wed 


Webt) Lime. } Value. }; YEAR. Winner. 


1.43 1-4 .. |Margrave....sesees 1.43 
1882. 1.43 3-4 ..|Buddha..... ae 1.42 
1883. . |B: 1.46 3-4 .|Handball. }1.41 
1884. .| Young Duke........ 1 1.48 3-4 1.41 
1885. .|Joe Cotton-Pardee...| 118 1.44 1-4 1.40 
1886. .|Inspector B......... 118 |1.46 3-4 1.38 
1887. . 118 |1.41 3-4 2.09 
1888. 118 |1.42 3-4 2.12, 
1889. 121 |1.44 2-5 Ee 2.06 f 
1890. 118 |1.45 ..|Sysonby. 2.05. 
1891. 122 |1.42 4-5 . .|Accountaht. 2.10 
1892. 122 |1.41 1-5 .|Peter Pau 2.07 
1893. 122 |1.43 2.04 
1894 122 {1.40 2.05 
1895 122 '1.42 2.03 


The 1885 race was a dead heat between Joe Cotton and Pardee. 
HUDSON STAKES. - oo 
(Gravesend, N. Y., 1887-1910; Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914 and since.) 3-year-olds; 5-8 mile. 


$$$ —— 
Went] time. ; Value. |(YEAR. Winner. Went eal Value. 
04. . |Glorifier. .. ; 


ooo: 
» 


..|High Time..«...... 
~.|Man 0’ War....e0%- 
INOG TUR. 25 beck eee fos calor es a rleiliecie Geen | 
_. |Parader.. 
. |Sunf2rence. 


S90099999005 
RE RWMdMNMcd 


; etemtle LIS ; 

‘tlpalmbearer......... 112 /1.01 5,080 Se BLS el els 

The 1896 race was a dead heat between Arbuck € and Geo. Kessler. 
WINNERS AND WEIGHTS IN OTHER STAKES OF 1924. 


EVENT. Winner. Weht EVENT. Winner. 

YRS See Ee 8 

Jockey Club Gold Cup. .|My Play......+++,- i 
Keone Memorial. i>... Laplanders..4s-+0-|') beau ; 
Kentucky Oaks........|Princess Doreen 116 Sy 
Latonia Cup....... Altawood...... a5 ; 
Lawrence Realizatio: ga Khans.. ..-. 55 LEG, ae 
Pimlico Oaks...... Nellie Morse......-} 121. ‘ 
| Rochelle Handicap.....|Donaghee...,..--- 15 
Sanford Memorial...... Nicholas... < 12: ¢ 


Toboggan Handicap. .../Sheridam.......2...1 10 we 


dai at; 1 ae 
_Spor ting Bvents—H aie Racindh ‘Skiing. 


tm _ HARNESS HORSE RACING. suse Ase 
"~~ The Grand Circuit season of 1924 included twelve meetings at which 265 races were decided. ese 
were divided into 158 events for trortene and 107 races for pacers. The prize money divided Se the 


Senbon. pepoues to $572, a Seige re take wy was the largest individual winner. He won 50. 
_ Fayette National was second wi 
Grand d_ Circuit cae driver: Thomas W. M y. won 53 events; Ben White and Senter Palin, each 
18. Sr apie’ was the leading money winner with witht j425. 50. i 
‘ : WORLD'S PACING: RECORDS—BY A TEAM. ; ¥ 
ee eae a = 
5 DISTANCE. . Name, | Place. Date. Tie ig 
1 mile against time..... { Minor He Heir... -} Columbus, Ohio. .... Oct. 1, 1912}. ae : 
; ite inarace........ Billy M. BO a oer Springfield, Ill....... Sept. 24, 1914].. 2.0714 
- Lumile in arace......-.. Cohen & Dep. Sheriff}Des Moines, Iowa. . Aug, 28, 1916], . 2.0714 
RS Cite WORLD'S PACING RECORDS. 
~ ‘DISTANCE. Name. Place..- 
nile... Dire 55% 
ta male by a stalii 133 
a stallion. L * 
- imi, _ by stallion, in open s 1.5634 
i mile, by a gelding..... Prince Alertt . 1.57 
| 1 mile, by gelding, in open|Frank Bogash Ir Detroit, Mich. 1.59% 
1 mile, in a-race.....,..|DirectumI..... Columbus, Ohio 158°). 
ae ate mare, in a race.|Miss Harris M Toledo, Ohio... .. 1.5834 
inl Fide mile, half-1 nile track.,.|/Single G.... Des Moines, Iowa 2.01. e 
( le, yearling filly. . ..|Rose McGee*...... Lexington, Ky...,... 2.1934 cS 
le, yearling colt,.... Frank Perry*,..,.. Lexington, Ky.. : 2.15 
ile, two-year-old colt.| Direct the on .|Lexington, Ky....... 2.0644 
1 a two-year-old me Silver Bells. . .|Lexington, Ky - 2.01384 
1 mile. three-year-old. | .|Anna Bradford...:: Connmmbon. Ohio. : telbade Rai eaee 3 008s 
oy im ile, four-year-old... .|William........... Grand Hapids,, Mich,.|Aug. 5, 1914 2.00 
_ 1Imile, Hee weed sulky. Dan Pateh*,....... Macon, Ga.t....-5-. Noy, 30, 1903) ohas, 2.0434 
a ut Macon, Ga-t........ Noy. 39, 1803 Bec 4.17 5 
Kendallville, yay: Gat Oct. 1, 1909). .....).. 7.31% 
4 ie Aa .|Knoxville, Iowa (reg), Noy, 13, 1891).. alts Pat . 
a) .|Quebee, Canada, ....|Sept. 10, 1917 3) Rar 12.0234 , 
a 4 ae eH heats, by EeaIeR: .|Columbus, Ohio... . 20, bere HER 2.00 2 
heate, by mare, . ; Lexington, Ky.....-- . 6, 19221......]1.5934| 1.59 ; 
Bat ete cea ths Single Atlanta, Ga. . oasis ne , 22° 1920 1/59" "|200 2.0034 
ie WORLD PACING RECORD—WITH RUNNING MATE. : 
er mae seeveereceee++y- (Flying Jib & mate. .|Chillicothe, Ohio..... |Oct. 4, 1894],..... Terehie.s | 1.58% 
a Lys _ WORLD PACING RECORDS—TO WAGON. 
eM parca, Name. Place. 1 Date. “Time, % 
4 ee re | 4 
1mile paatant Dl Ae -]/Dan Patch*......... Memphis, Tenn,....,, et, 27; LIO3io. <cyef'y wince : X 
mile, in ar; ....+|Angus Pointer. .... Memphis, Tenn...... Oct, 20, 1904]......1.... obs 
CF ah a aa Eat AIOVICR SNe df ssp cupg ate itatts. aes a Late eaten o te Dame ooh oe 4.58 
...|Longfeflow Sacramento, Cal..... | Bent. Tp 2869) oo een done 7.53 j 
San Francisco, Cal. : 1869) 10.42 ‘4 
San Francisco, Cal. 12.54 4 
mes :-}S& Louls, Mo. .....;/Oct, 2.05 b 
2.15 . 


.| Peter Manning*... . 
ce Tilly Brush 
on aires: track. Peter Manning*, . . 
ts by a stalli } Lee Axworthy: 
y 4 gelding Peter Manning*.... 
are Nedda* 


o 


coocs 
ee 


oe 
to high-wheel sulky] Major Delmar... 
alte phigh -wheel sulky) Peter Billiken*.. . 


cated 


SAN AN KARE AS 


BOIUM se Saas cape ss Arend 


Manag SA ies, oy. BertieR... 02.2. 


. Tmogene « Const’ tine, 

eh, ; é 29, 1919]. ...., Naat 
Eo ee ts k, N. ire. N Bi LOaatecostes etree 

: Capt. MeGowan' NOt) 1865) co tens 7 ble 

Gen, Taylor* , , es ‘| Feb. 21, TRBW SS, eee 


Ariel*, bany, insane Tes 
‘i Pers Sa ‘i aber if I i |e 12’ ue! a ah 


Minimo OOM OrininnOminitintnS intr 
SISSRarweawwon 


RENSRS ono AEB EME 


Bipt. tiny Against time. 
, ed race 


National Amateur Championship held at Brattle- Tntercoll ‘ham p' 
boro, Vt; Results: Class A—first, pi gpeip won why Guan 
_ 383.8; second, aber, rman Ps 374: itn aCe ieap of 137 fo “Si oA ahi Hannah with % 


Bakken, 366. A: Class B—first, Tarald Hordalen, 


4795 Spread. Eagle... {Sir F. Standish. .|A. Wheatley 


] Sockey. 
Mr. Bowes..... F. Butler. 


Jockey. 


et bie NOE 
ee Assassin . 


1783 
1784 Sergeant. 
1785 eet 


|S. Arnull. 1853] West Australian 


Mr. 0” Kelly. 5 re 
. |Lord Clermont. . ‘| Hindley. 
ys White. 


Hasler ome . 
y Scraper. uke of Bedford] Chifney, 
1790| Rhadamanthus. |Lord Grosvenor. J. Asani, = 


1791|Eager.......... Duke of Bedford|Stephenson . 

1792|John Bull...... Lord Grosvenor . Buekle. pees 

1793) Waxy......---.{sS Sir .F. Poole..... Clift. 

1794 Daldaius eree 3% Lord Grosvenor .|Buckle. _ ||1867|/Hermit....__.|Mr. H. Chaplin. 


1796) Didelot........ Sir F. Standish. .|J. Arnull. 1869] Pretender 

1797|Sis. to Pharam’d Burke of Bedford] J. Singleton. |/1870 Kingeraft...... 

1798|Sir Harry ....-. Mr. Cookson. . . |S. Arnull. 1871] Favonius....... : 

1799] Archduke...... Sir F. Standish. .}J. Arnull. 1872|Cremorne...... Mr. H. Saville.. .|Maidment. 

1800|Champion......|Mr. Wilson... .. Gite, acts. Mr. J. Merry...|F. Webb. 

1801\Eleanor........ Sir C. Bunbury..}Sanders. Mr. Cartwright. | Custance. 

1802|Tyrant........ Duke of Grafton| Buckle. -|Cou’t Balthyany] Mortis. ; 

1803) Ditto.......... Sir H. Williams’n| Clift. Mr. atcarsl i. | Maidment. 

1804| Hannibal.....-. Lord Egremont..|W. Arnull. ||/1877|Silvio.......-.-. Lord Falmouth..|F. Archer. f 

1805 eat Beaufort.|Lord Egremont. . Hinpattok. = Ven tee 3 Bonaeapi yap 
Bahan Ioia ee as Lord Foley... . .|Shepherd. sees G. Fordham 

1807 Election ie ee oes Lord Egremont..|J. Arnull. {|1889)Bend Or....... . Archer. 

80: Fans ice Sir H. Williams’n atm Bien 

1809)Pope........-. Duke of Grafton|G 

1810 Whalebone EL ek. Duke of Grafton| Clift. ; Sir F. Johnstone|C. Wood. — 

1811/Phantom....... J. Shelly . . . .| Buckle. 1884|*Harvester . .|Sir J.Willoughby|(C. Wood. — 

1812/Octavius......- Mr. Ladbrooke..|W. Arnull. *St. Gatien .|Mr. Hammond. .|S. 

1813|Smolensko. .... Sir C. Bunbury. . Goodison. 

41814|Blucher........ Lord Stawell... .|W. Arnull. 

1815| Whisker. ....-. Duke of Grafton] Goodison. 

1816| Prince Leopold..|Duke of York...| Wheatley. 

ESAT AZAT oo os vo e Mr. Payne...... b: 

1818)Sam........-+. Mr. Thornhill 

1819} Tiresias.......- Duke of Portland|Clift. |= |{1891)Common....... 

1820}Sailor.......-.. Mr. Thornhill... ./S. . ||1892|Sir Hugo....... 

1821 ene Shs Mr. Hunter.....|S. y. 

1822] Moses. .....-- Duke of York... - 

1823 Emilius. Mr. Udney.....+Buckle. —— || 1895/Sir Visto....... 

1824) Cedric Sir J. Shelly....]Robinson. ||/i896}Persimmon..... 

1825| Middleton Sir J. Shelly . 

1826] Lando: . |Lord Egremont.. Dockeray. 898! Jeddah........ 

1827| Mame uke .|Lord Jersey... - - Robinson. 1899| Flying Fox..... 

1828|Cadland . .|Duke of Rutland] Robinson. 1900 Dineend 1 Jubilee 

1829] Frederick . .|Mr. Gratwicke. |Forth. y 

1830|Priam . Mr. Chifney . 8. Day 

1831|Spaniel Lord Lowther. ..| Wheatley. 

1832|St. Giles ..|Mr. esate . . | Scott. 

1833} Dangerous... -. Mr. Saddler. . . .|Chapple. 

1834| Plenipotentiary .|Mr. Batson..... Conolly. 

1835| Mundig........ Mr. Bowes..... Scott 

1836|Bay Middleton..jLord Jersey..... Robinson. 

1837|Phosphorus..... Lord Berner. G. Edwards. 

1838] Amato........- Sir G. Heathcote] Chapple. 

1839| Bloomsbury... .|Mr. W. Ridsdale|Templeman. 

1849) Little Wonder. .|Mr. Robertson. .,; Macdonald. 

1841|Coronation..... Mr. Rawlinson. -|Conolly. 

1842) Attila... ..+.. Colonel Anson... Scott. 

1843|Cotherstone....|Mr. Bowes..... Scott. 

1844/Orlando........ “|Colonel Peel. ...|Flatman. 

1845| Merry Monarch. |Mr. Gratwicke. .|F. Bell. 

1846) Pyrrhus.....-.. Mr. Gully....-. S. Day. 

1847|Cossack.......- Mr. Pedley..... Templeman. 

1848|Surplice.......- Lord Clifden... .|Templeman.||/1920)Spion Kop..... i 

1849| Flying D’tchm’n|Lord Eglinton... .| Marlow. 1921) Humor HS... JOC. Ao atehr 8. “Donoghue | 

1850] Voltigeur....... Lord Zetland....|J. Marson. ||1922 Beata  Gutile.. L’ a voolevingt n,S. Donoghue — 

1851|Teddington’s. . . |Sir J. Hawley... _|J. Marson. ||/1923)Papyrus.....-.. Benj. Irish.....- $. Donoghue ~ : 

1852'DanielO’ Rourke 'Mr. Bowes. . --- F. Butler. /!1924|Sansovino...... Lord Derby..... tT. Weston 


*Dead heat; stakes divided. 
GRAND PRIX DE PARIS WINNERS. 


Owner. YR. Horse. Owner. ; YR. Horse. Owner. 
881|Foxhall.....|/Mr. Keene. 1897|Doge....-. M. J. Armand. ||1911|As d’Atout . by bay de’ Ganay. 
1 a aera Mr. Rymiel. 1898) Le Sol Soleil sar de Roth-|/1912|Houli...... A. Fould, 
1883 aoe ic Duke Gasiziss Re: te oo, irre a 1913|Bruleur. |M i. ae St. f 
ittle Due ee astrie erth >... an ‘ 
188s Pesaoke.g Mr. Bro-Cloete.||1900) eee: Baron Schickler.||1914|Sardanap'ls: pee peed 
1886) Minting. . ‘|R. Vyner. 1991'Cheri. ....,- M. ant. 1915|No race—wyjar. ; 
1887: Tennbreuse. M. P. Airmart. ||1902 ‘a Kout-|M. E. de St.|/1916)No race—wiar. 
Sad vearas, 2 M. E- Donor re.|11903|Quovadis... A Bane. tats No Tape —w at ar. 
ist: .,|M. H. Delam’re. a S.. _E. 5 — 
ig0o}ritz Rove. Baron <A. de}|1904 CO Saas /M: B. Blanc. 1919/Gal. Li "Baron Rothse'ld Fr 
| Schickler. 1905|Finasseur...|M. E. Epbrussi. 1920|Comr: .|E. de St. Alary. 
891 Clamart....|M. E. Blanc. 1906|Spearmint. .|Maj. EB. Loder.||1921 Loniondra: . | Joseph Watson. 
1392 Rueil....-- M. E. Blanc. 1907|San Souse Ti|Baron Boe 1d}|1922|Kefalin..... M. Ambatielos. 
1893|Ragotsky...|M. Webb. 1908|North East.|W. K. Vand’bilt 1923|Filibert de 
1894 Delma- Baron A. de||1909|Verdun IT. ./Baron Rothse’ld esol . |G: Ranucel, 
aghtche.| Schickler. 1910|Nuage....- Mme. Chere- 1924'Transv: L. Mantacheff. 
1895|Andree..... M. E. Blanc. meteff. Record time, ae Tilin 1924. . 
896! Arreau M. B. Blanc. 


1896'Arreau..... 
The Grand Prix course. near Paris, 5 3,000 metres. 


teams representing the United States and England 
were sailed on Long Island Sound. 

itish Bu fe by yar 
British team... .......0..5-% Bees 4 
American t€8M ... 266.6 eee es 3 4 -429 

: Points in Race 

pat 3a; rg 4th. ae 6th. 7th. 

American. . Pe See 
British 


17 5 
ier fea “15% 16% 18 194 16% 20% 21% 
Order of Finish. 
- First Race—Betty, British; Paumonok, American; 
Zenith, British; Heron, American; Echo, British; 
Lea, american Dauphin, American; Thistle, British. 


-  ~ KING'S CUP RACE. 
Held off Bar Harbor, Me., August 15. Distance, 
30 miles—W on Db; Troquois, owned by P. Hammond; 
pre Ejyins loud, owned by W. W. Aldrich. 


Yacht. 


. 8, 1901| Columbia... . 
Seni ‘ Columbia, 2 


920! Resolute, ,,. 


* Columbia disabled, but finished race. 
ut lost race on time allowance of 43s. 
~ Constitution and 


Countess of 


eee Dufferin 
Nov. 9, 1881) Mischief. .... Atalanta . 
Noy, 10, 1881] Mischief Atalanta 

Sept. 14, 1885) Puritan a 

if 16, 1885) Puritan ee 

Ea 1886] Mayflower me 

1980 Mayflower... ae! 


Valkyrie III .. 
Shamrock I... . 


July 24; 1920] Race postpon|ed, strong so|uthwest gale. 
July 26, a Yachts Failed ‘to finish wit\hin six hour ti] me limit, 
Ju itd vir 5.2: 28 . 35 hamrock IV,.! 5.48.29 


olumbia, Constitution won three, although Ri 


a ‘Sporting Bvents—Yachting. 


YACHTIN c. 
The international six-metre yacht races between 


ey titl, uled P < 
rew; fou aumono! : 
Third Race—Echo, Heron, I enfth, Paiumonok, 
Dauphin, Lea, Betty, *Thistle. 
eWwith ew; lost mast. r 
Fourth Race—Betty, Heron, Zenith, Tipunbles 
Lea, Echo, Thistle, Paumonok. 
Fifth Race—Zenith, Dauphin, Lea, Betty, Heron, 
Paumonok, Thistle, Echo, - 


Sixth Race—* Dauphin, Thistle, Zenith, Pau- 
monok, Lea, Betty, Heron, Echo. F 

* Disqualified: Thistle is victor. 

Seventh Race—Zenith, Lea, Thistle, Betty, 


Dauphin, Paumonok, Echo, Heron. 


NEW LONDON, CONN., TO HAMILTON, BERMUDA, YACHT RACE. 
(Finished June 26, 1924. 


Distance 630 Miles.) 


CLASS A. Corrected Time Corrected Time 
YACHT AND OWNER. H. M. 8 YACHT AND OWNER. H “S fe 
Memo RNY Baier ale. vee 98 O07 41 Dainty, A. 4 IRATSEHTE Ss Pema te oop : 
Hathor 8. Mieeet ef oe 103 16 21 | Gauntlet, A. E. Dingle........ : Z Hy 
pare, Harold Sewall ie gs. els See 104 26 90 Northern Light, T. A. Ensor 
_ Black Duck, Dr. A. Forbes....-..-- * 32 4 CLASS C (Fisherman-type). 
Flying Cloud, L. Grinnell... wig Bio een « 106 23 28 Lloyd W, Berry, Bay View Y.C...... 107 20 45 
f CLASS B. ae Milago, A Bo bi Lae atest eat 108 ag A 
Hutoka, TPR RG ie sere tah. oor 112 ylvia II, Royal Bermuda Y¥,C ...... 
| Hiithted ie Wt Hy uegins..... .. 22. 1137 25) .@ET Disilesg -. ses us x. tte wae. ee - 125 44 
ASTOR CUP RACE, Se 
‘4 Held Off Newport, R. I., August 6—Distance 3844 Miles. . 
RRS \SCHOONERS. Elap. Time SLOOPS Elap. Time 
ae YACHT AND OWNER. Oe Seem. YACHT ANU OWNER H. M. 8 
ae), Flying Cloud, W. W. Aldrich......... 4 28 20] Spartan, H. W. Hanan................ 4 34 et 
Tas ae at SA esi Racha See . bl 33 Iroquois II, P. Hammond............. 4 38 42 
Vagrant, Ear ate” sprittrittt: B93. 34 | Sally Ana, S, Borden jr,..:...........- 4 55 13 
Htenkata,C Gueiirekern oo Samer. so oo ag 5 03 44 | Cockatoo, A. Coolidge.......:........ 4 55 58 
Vent re, W. Greenough,,..........-.-- 5 08 288.) Viens OCR: . cisca tewega lke oh 4 58 19 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. TO HALIFAX, N. 8. 

Finished August 1. Distance, 531 miles—Won 
by Celeritas, owned by K. Isburgh in 111 hrs. 19 min. 
15 see. ; second, 2 TE owned by L. V. Lockwood. 


\ INTERNATIONAL RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


American boat won by 

American boat won by 25.27 

American boat won by 10,59 
} American boat won by 27.14 


ah ‘American boat won by 8 54 
wie American boat won by 16.19 
Wass American boat won by 1.38 
Bice American boat won by 12 Be 
Se American boat won by 9, 
dete American boat won by 19,2334 
ha American boat won by 12.4834 
American boat won by 5.48 
American boat be py ae 


..| 5.08 American boat Lad 8 
4 Tee American boat won by 8. i 
withdr American boat h: io eeron 


American boat won by 6.34 
American boat won by 120 
American boat won bi 35 
tAmerican boat won by 41 
American boat won by 7.03 
merican boat won'b: 1.19 
Anadis, English boat lost in fog 
English boat had walkover. 
nglish boat won by 2, 6 
American boat won by A } 
American boat won by 9. 


t yee 
to American boat, though the challenger finished 47s. ahead in 


hamroek IT, 
The Reliance allowed the Shamrock te 1m. 57s, in all th 
eliance measur nee .41 ft, and Shamrock III. 104.37 ft. 


rie III. fouled Defender, 2 aod the race ras awarded “ 
rst, 


races, 
In the preliminary trials between te 
ellAne e 


ce WAS selected 95 cup 


Second Fiaep ani: tighoe Betty, Paumonok, : 
c 


> 
t 


ROWING. 
~ YALE VS. HARVARD—VARSITY EIGHTS. : 
‘eight-oared races | nine years, and Lake Saltonstall for 1869. After an 
-at two | interval of seven years the crews in 1876-77 went 
to Springfield, ass. when the four-mile course 
ed. In 1878 the crews changed again 
Conn, The official records tol Ow: 


DATE. ° DATE. 


July 21, 1855...|Harvard...!..........]-.....-- 
veg 26, 18808 i - . -||June 29, 1894... 


‘11 |Harvard, . . 4300 
17...|No race on Teouralt of}war, 


...|Harvard... 
July 1, 1892....|Wale.....- 
June 30, 1893.../¥ale.....- 


Winners—Four-Oar 
Year. | and Junior Eights. 


10 36 3-5 
10 06 
12 14 


GATTAS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE “ROWING RE 
COURSE FOUR MILES. 


UNIVERSITY EBIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; 


“YEAR. Winner. Second. Fite 
1899, June 27...|Pen'via, “4 4 lWise’n, 20. 95 1-2 ena b 20.14 Aas eas ae 


a 1900, June 30... "|Pen’via, 19.44 3-5 Wise'n, 
; 1301" July oe .|Cornell, 13, 53 1-5|Col’bia, 
1902, June 21... Cornell, ipo 3-5 wie nD, 


1308, June 28... Sarna 2 039 S'acuse, 21.47 2-5) ; ; : ¢ ‘59 4 
“**|Gornell, 19.36 4-5|P' movie, 3:45 Lalstacuse, 19-45 1-5|Wise'n, 20.13 4-5|Col’bia, 20.18 3-6 
1807! June 96 ett 20 ol’ Rave, 0. i ie Pen'via, 20.33 2- Wisem oe time. 


, June 26... Cornell, 20.02 Col’ bia. : 
130 ane ...|s’acuse, 19. 34 1-5 Corbis, 19.35 1-5| Cornell, 9.39 Pen’ via, 19.52 3-5] Wise’n, 20.00 te 3 
1909, July 2... Cornell, 19.02 a, 19.04 ob S’acuse, 19.15 1-5) Wise'n, 19.24 1-5|/Pen’ vid 9. ae aks 2 
1910, e 26... Garnet 20.42 Penvia, : sol pie a» 30-33 1-5|S’acuse, 21.13 Wise’n ay 
1911, Jume 27...|Cornell, 20.10 4-5|Col’bia, 20.16 ee 33 Wig a 20.34 s' oat OB pad " 
1912, June 29.. ornell, 19.21 sen, 25 ona’ 19.41 2-5/8" a om 
18th June 36. ,|Garb 1937 £3 ponvia, 19/41 Gorn, 19:4 4 
> 1914, e 26. ‘ol’ bia, en'vig iY ak cor 
. 915, une 28. ..|Cornell, Stan,, 20.37 4+ ae a 0.43 3- ‘ 
ye 1916, June 17...|S'acuse, m1 i ‘ol’ pia, 20. 
b 


K i - 2 
1920) June 19. . ||S’acuse, 11.02 3-5)Co i 
921, June 22...|Nawy, | 14.07 5 |Calit. i 


© 
Se 
a 
E 
wo 
i) 


iy? n'via, Syracuse, — 

é 1922, e 26... Bv¥r 13.33 Wash., 13.36 1- Yacuse, 3.38 Cornel 13.38 4-5 Col’pia, c -5 
» 14, N: .07 pia, 14.15 4-5) Corn 14.19 4-4| Pen’ na 4,21 3- 

> 1928, Tune 28...{Wash., 14.03 L-o[Navy, 16 Co nell, 14-49 Sole eh 


: 1924, June 17...!Wash., 15.02 Wise’n, 15.09 2-: Comet 2 15.15 26 Pen 
ae. ” The was @ three-mile course, js 7 
Lake. Eno aaa and 1923 races wore tive Mee 3 Gorumpla salshed sixth, In 1924, 


“YEAR. Winner. Second. ; Third. 


Ip Bi.” cok CE Ne A DR eit aha oe nr eee HS = ht 
ith J 30...|Wise’n. 9.45 2-5|Pen’via, 9.54 3-5|/Cornell, 9.55 1-5 Col’bia, 10.08 lame eee a See foi 
y ; 1pol, Jul uly, 2.) 'lpen'via 10.20 1-5)Cornell, 10.23. _|Col’bia, 10.36 1-5|S acuse, 10.44 pany Bale a fa whee 


; 4-5| Wise’n, 9.42 4-5/Col’bia, 9.49 s’ apo 

1803" Site ap “| ernair %. ig |S S’acuse, 9.22 1-5|Wise’n, 9.32 Colbia, 9.41 | 

Cornell, 10.12 2-5|/Pen "via, 10.18 4-5|Col’ bia, re: 28 1-2 

Sp aaleaeuay B49 (GALE 8.8 lEal ba 8. fa Penvigs 0- 
SC ~5| Col bia, - Mi 

ao Sis ie Pen vis, 10.04 Col'bia, 10.05 2-5|Cornell, 10.07 i 

9. fae 3-5} Col’ bia, 9. oe 


oa 
moO 


111]Gorbia, 10-13 1-5 Soerett 1 
..JCornell, 9.31 2-5} Wise’n, 
ee Cornell, va 4-5 hare D, ao 
...|Corne ”acuse, 
.|S’acuse, 9.29 3-5}Cornell, 9.43 Col" bia, 9.47 4-5|Pen’ 74 10:01 251) 5.2 seh eee 


-.,]Cornell, 11.05 4-5|S'’acuse, 11.15 3-5|Pen’via, 11.16 1-5/Col’bia, 11.29 2-5).-...........-- 3 
“*"/Gornell, 10.45 2-5|S’acuse, 11.03 4-5|Pen’via, 11.10 3-5/Col’bia, 11.15 1-5)......-.......-- d 
.|Cornell, 10.32 S’acuse, 10.36 Penviagic: 3 2ee Col’bia % 
...|S'acuse, 9.20 1-5/Cornell......... a ‘ 
.|Cornell, 9.27 4-5}Wash'n 9.28 . R 
.(Pen’via, 10.22 3-5(Cornell, ......-. Sac 33 tee F 
The 1920 nS was held on two-mile course, on Cayuga Lake. g 
. UNIVERSITY FOUR-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE TWO MILES. + 
ete i : 
} Winner. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth. ‘ 
; p 01, july Drink Cornell, 11.39 3-5|Pen’via, 11.45 2-5|Col’bia, 11.51 3-5). ..............).. : ? 
1902; June 21.. -|Cornel, 10.43 3-5|Pen’via, 10.54 4-5|Col’bia, 11.08 ({.............../%. x 
1903, June 26,..|Cornell, 10.34 Pen’via, 10.35 4-5] Wise’n, 10.55 3-5|Col’bia, 11.14 : 
f ak Cornell, 10.50 3-5|Col’bia, 11.12 1-5|Pen'’via, 11.15 3-5 Wise’n, 11.18 3-5|G’town, 11. 34 2-5 3 
8. ..|S’acuse, 10.15 2-5|Cornell, 10.17 2-5|Pen’via, 10.33 2-5!Col’ bia, 10.45 Wise’n, 10.02 
..|Cornell, 10.35 1-5|S’acuse, 10.48 4-5} Col’ Dia, 10.55 2-5;Pen'via, 11.06 45]............... 5 
Son S’acuse, 10.37 1-5|Cornell, 10.40 Pen'via, 10.49 Col" bia, 10.59 3-5). ©. 2 acct, centemere : 
..}S’acuse, 10.52 4-5|Col’bia, 11.06 3-5|/Pen'via, disqual. |Cornell, did not |finish. a 
.../Cornell, 10.01 S'acuse, 10.10 Col'bia, 10.12 Pen’ via, 10.20 sea bac aie eee z 
if Cornell, 11.37 4-5/S" Aouds 11.43 2-5/Col’ bia, 11. 48 1-5 Pen'via, by) es Ce ee 7 
SIGOPHEI SS Gs S. SaGhse. sac 5. Col'bia.!....... IPERNVIAL i coco no Official time. ; 
— 1912, ...jCornell, 10.34 1-5 Gol" Dis, 10.41 1-5/S'acuse, 10.58 3-5|Pen’via, 11.23 2-5).......... atx, ; 
1913, June 21... Cornell, 10.47 2-5|Pen’via, 10.52 1-5|Col'bia, 10.54 4-5) Wise’n, 10.58 4-5 Wash., 12.08 3-5 7 
® 1914, June 26... .!Cornell, 11.15 3-5iCol’bia, 11.25 3-5'Pen" via, 11.33 3-5 S'acuse,| 11550! 3-51 os... a ewe bier 
‘ hie are ‘event discontinued after 1914. h 
JUNIOR EIGHTS; POUGHKEEPSIE: TWO ‘MILES. % 
4 
.|Cornell . 0.00 1-5) Penn'via 
331 eh 17...|Syracuse 1.15. 1-2]Cornell . 1 11.21 
Cornell . 1 yes 
10.3 33 q 
; 5: or eh 
1923) June 28.. use.... 9.50 Cc Columbia. . . os 
(1924, June 17 ne ‘|Penn’via. | :10.36 2-5| Washington. 10. 33 Columbia S: 
Phe 1920 2 ES Ee, OE Pe en Ee . 
_ The 1920 race was held on Cayuga Lake, two-mile course. Cornell finished fifth, in 1924. 
es ‘ % 
4 ee ' ‘OXFORD-CAMBRIDCE BOAT RACE-4% MILES. sha § } 
(pee (Oxford won 40, Cambridge 33, dead heat 1.) 
“YnAR. ‘Date Winner. Course. Time. YEAR.| Date Winner. Course. 7 : 
1841. . April 14|Cambirdge...|w. to P...| 3: Mar. 28]Oxtord P ; 
1842: “|June 11/Oxtord ... W.toP... 46 vii 3|Cambridge...|P: to M.. 2°39 ( 
- 1845. .|/Mar. 15|Cambridge...|/P. to M... Mar. 26|Cambridge.. .|P. to M. 
1846. ./April 3)/Cambridge...|M. to P... Mar. 24 Cambridge...|/P. to M. 
1849. .|Mar. 29|\Cambridge...|P. to M... Mar. 30|/Cambridge.../P. to M. 
849. ec. 15)Oxford...... P. to M Mar. 26/Oxford. ..... P.toM. 
1852... |April 3/Oxtord.°:..: P. to M.. ar. 21|Oxford. .. 2. P.toM.. 
1854. April 8]Oxtord...... P. to M... April 9/Oxford. . 2.1 P. to M.. 
1856. . |Mar. 15]Cambridge: . . |B. R. to P. ar. 22|Oxford...... P. to M.. 
1857...{April_ 4/Oxford. .. .: P.toM.. Mar. 17/Oxtord. 21! P. toM.. 
1858. .|Mar. 27/Cambridge,..|P. to M.: Mar. 30|Oxford. 2... P. to M.. 
859. . Apri 15!Oxtord. .. .. P. to M.. ..|Mar. 28|Oxford. ¢ 1.7: P.toM.. 
860. .|Mar. 31|Cambridge...|P. to M... :|April _3}Oxford! )) 2)! P.toM.. 
1861 ar. 23)Oxford.....- P. to M... .. |Mar. 26|Oxford: |) 1! P.toM.. 
1862. . April 12|Oxtord- P.toM.. .|Mar. 25|Cambridge...|P. to M:: 
1863. :|Mar. 28|Oxford. M. to P.. 900. .|Mar. 31/Cambridge..:|P: to M. 
1864. .|Mar. 19]Oxford. .|P. to M:- , Mar. 30/Oxford..... -|P. to M.. 
..JApril 8}Oxford, IP. to M. ..|Mar. 22|Cambridge.._|P. to M_. 
ar, P. to M.. 4 CS 2|Cambridge...|P. to M.. 
iP. toM.. ar. 26|Cambridge...|/P. to M.. 
iP. to M.. April 1/Oxfor P.toM.. 
P.toM.. April _7|Cambri P.toM.. 
.|P. toM.., ar. 23)Cambridge., .|P. to M. 
-|P. toM.. April 4|!Cambridge...|P. to M.. 
-|P. toM.. ar. 27|Oxford...... P.toM.. 
.|P. toM.. Mar. 23}/Oxford...... P.toM,. 
-}P. toM.. April 1/Oxford...... P.toM.. 
/P. toM.. April 1j/Oxford...:.. P.toM.. 
.[P. to M.. Mar. 13/Oxford... 1. P. to M.), 
.|P. to M.. ar. 28)Cambridge...|P. to M.. 
IP. to M.. 1915-1 9 No rajces account wliar. 
IP. to M., .|Mar. 27|Cambridge...|P. to M.. 
IP. to M.. .|Mar. 30]Cambridge...|P. to M.. 
iP. to M., April 1)Cambridge...|/P. to M. . 
P.toM.. ar. 24/Oxford...... P.toM... 
B. to M.. 192d. -|April 5|Gambridge..:|P! to-M.: 


-: o 


_ the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen 0 H. 7 
_ America held at Springfield, Mass., August 8-9. coxswain, E. N. Carson); Lachine (Quebec) Rowing 


AD ee Ry - A 7 ¥ . bh a 


> ‘Sporting Events—Rowing; Motor Boat Racing. 195 


bai Amateur Rowing, 19 
Pp 


; TR New ¥ t 
 Fifty-second National a5 ionship Regatta Bt ac pee Acioie Club Pot GG. 8. Saul 


Kerns, K. A. Meserve, F. D. « L, G. 
Clark, W. J. Callahan, Sp aden 


bf 


Kerns, R. V. Lange; 


Club, second; Argonaut Rowini lub, Toronto, 

a _ RESULTS, FINALS ONLY; | third; Undine Barge Club, Philadelphia, fourth: 
neg Hate Double Scull Won by C. Rife and re 20s Avert Club No. 2, fifth. Time—5m. 
pipe Roberts, Bachelors’ Barge Club, Philadelphia; } “" American Henley, held at Philadelpbia, May 31. 


“RESULTS, FINALS ONLY: 

Interscholastic Eight-Oared Shells (one mile)—Won 

by corel Academy, Philadelphia; Princeton 
Prep School, second, Time—5m. 1 


Hooper, propels Levy and Downs); Nonpareil 
Rowing Club, 
starters.) Time—6m. 57s. (New record.) 


Club, Philadelphia (Rife, Knight, Blackburn, Drew- 
Bear). (No other starter.) Time—6m. 14 3-5s. i T Db; 

University of Pennsylyania (bow, Ashton; 2, John- — 
son; 3, Swain; 4, Medholdt; 5, Bergen; 6, Hensel; 7, 
Jenkins; stroke, Bennett; coxswain, Shumway); 


6§ 4-5s. 

Senior Quarver-Mitle Dash Champtonship—Won by 
Algernon E. Fitzpatrick, Malta Boat Club, Phila- 
delphia; W. E, Garrett Gilmore, Bachelors’ Barge 
Club, Philadelphia, second; John A. Crooks, Union 
Boat Club, Boston, third; John Durnan, Argonaut 
Rowing Club, Toronto, fourth; Alfred Vogt, Vesper 
Boat Club, Philadelphia, fifth; August Muckler, 
bat Rowing Club, St. Louis, sixth. Time— 

m. 12s. e 
ior Four-Oared Without Cozswain—Won by 


Boat Club, Philadelphia; easing. Undine Boat Club, es 


a, third. Time—8m, 34 1-5s. 
Third Varsity Collegiate Eight-Oared Shells—Won Dd 


jr.; 4, Shaffer; 5, Newcome; 6, Woodruff; 7, Fayle; 


3, Regan; stroke. eyers; coxswain, Armstrong); 
Penn A. C., Philadelphia, second; Bachelors’ Barge 
Club, Philadelphia, third. Time—7m, 57 2 
Eight-Oared Shell Race for University of Pen 
Crews—Won by Delphian (bow, Rennie; 2 
3, Gilson; 4, Mason; 5, Spigles; 6, Perfect; 7, Mitchell; 
stroke, Jordan; coxswain, Judd); Halcyon Club, 
second; Isthmian Club, third. Time—7m, 15 2- 
Bight-Oared Shells, for Stewards’ Chaar Cup— 


Springfield Boat Club, fourth. Time—6m. 25 4-58. 

Intermediate Singles Champtonship—Won by 
Russell Sherman, West Side A. C., Buffalo; Chester 
Turner, Argonauts. Toronto, second; William 


Haas, Wachusett Boat Club, Worcester, fourth. 


mount Rowing Association, P ladelphia, fourth; 
Pennsylvania Barge Club, Philadelphia, fifth; New 
York A. C., sixth. Tim2—6m, 27 1-5s. 

Senior Doubles Championship—Wo0n_ by Undine 
Barge Club, Philadelphia (G. W. Allison, J, W. 
Blessing, Jr.); Bachelors’ Barge Club, Philadelphia, 
second. me—6m. 39 2-5s, 

Senior Eight-Oared Shelis Champtonship—Won by 


5, Goetz; 6, Reeve; 7, Jordan; stroke, Irmiger; 
coxswain, Pfugfelder); U. 8. Naval Academy, second; — 
Columbia, third; Syracuse, fourth; Princeton, fifth. 
Pennsylvania by Its victory also won the Childs Cup, 
Time—7m. 4 1-5s. : A 
First Four Sculls—Won by, Pennsyivanis A, C, 
(bow, Hannes; 2, McIlvaine; 3, Costello; 4, Kelly); 
Bachelors’ B. G.. second. Time—7m. 18s. ~ 


‘ MOTOR BOAT RACING. 


Until 1921 the Gold Cup Trophy was for boats | speed of a boat is not much over 40 miles an hour, 


0 miles an hour under the old, es. 
under 40 feet in length, with unlimited power. | 28_against 7 ; 
Vist oxtly racing craft were developed under those There were no races i r the Harmaworth Tr oh re 
emblematic of the world's speed champ onship, 
rules. Under the new rules the boats must be) j924. e National Gold Ou pie Mo t A 
not less than 25 feet in length and the cubic capacity | International Sweepstakes ani the Junior Geld 
of the engine is limited to 625 cubic inches. Such | Cup race held at Detroit, Aug. 20-Sept. 1, were the 
engines average 100 horse power, and, the average | leading events of the season. ‘Results 5 aay 


GOLD CUP RACE. 
Distance 90 miles, run in three heats of 30 miles each over three mile course, ten laps to a heat: 
First Heat. Second Heat. r Third Heat. 
ees Siawe Ae koe 


psed ve. ‘Elapsed; Ave. Blapsed| Ave. {Total | 
are: Tne. steal: Pos.| Pts. | Time. |Speed.|Pos.} Pts. Time. |Speed,|Pos.| Pts. 
; j 3 1 | 400 | 38-66 | 46.3 761 | 39.01 | 46.2 2 | 1,122 
44 2 | 361 | 39.57 | 45.2 3 685 | 38.49 | 46.4 1 | 1,085 
43.8 4 | 289 | 38.27 | 46.8 1 | 689 | 40.05 | 44.9 3 | 1,013 
42.8 6 | 225 | 41.36 | 43.3 4 | 514 | 42.01 | 42.8 4 803 
43.8 3 | 324 | 41.56 | 42.9 6. | 547 | DNF 3 [we | 1 049 
42.9 5 | 256 | 41.42 | 42.2 5 | 612 | DNF Phan | fe: ae 
37.3 s ; > 7 D] 1 


U. S. Naval Academy, second; Syracuse, third; ie: 


Pennsylvania (bow, Johnson; 2, Elliott; 3, Martin. oe 


1904—Columbia ¥. C., Standard, C. C. Riotte. 

1904—-Columbia Y. C., Vingt-et-Un, W. S. Kilmer. 
1905—Chippewa Bay Y. C., Chip, J. Wainwright. 
1906—Chippewa Bay Y. C., Chip IL, J. Wainwright. 
1907—Chippewa Bay Y. C., Chip I1., J. Wainwright. 
1908—Chippewa Bay Y. C., DixieII., E. J. Schroeder. 


WINNERS OF PREVIOUS Sats CUP Gait 
(Year, course, winner, owner, in order named.) 


1915-—L. Ti Sound Pi, BAS ites Detroit, ‘Miss wd 
roit P. 


1916 Detroit ¥- C., Miss Minneapolis, Miss Minne- « 


lis P. 
191/—Minneapolls P. B. A., Miss Detroit I., “Gi. 
A. Wood. 


1918—Detroit Y. C., Miss Detroit III., Detroit y. C. 


1909—Thousand Is]., Y. C., Dixie II., E. J. Schroeder. er as oe cya Detroit II1-, res RA ais 

1910—Thousand Isl. Y. C.,Dixie I11.,F. K. Burnham. | 1920—~Detroit ¥. G., Miss ‘America IL, G. A. Wood. 

_ 1911—Frontenac Y. C., Mit Il., J. H. Hayden. — 1922—Detroit Y. ©., Packard Chriscraft, J. G. 
_ 1912—Thousand Isl. Y. C., P. D. Q. II., A. G. Miles. Vincent... 

- 1913—Thousand Isl. Y. C., Ankle Deep, C. S. | 1923—Detroit Y. C., Packard Chriscraft, J. G. 

-. ‘Mankowski. Vincent. “4 

1914—Lake George Regatta Assn., Baby Speed | 1924—Royal Hamilton Y. C., Rainbow IV., H. B. 
Demon II., P. Blackton. Greening. 


Migs D Detroit VII., G. A. Wood, G. A. Wood, 3.04.42; 
Cigarette. med L. G. Hamersley, L. G. Hamersley, 
Baby Gar IV., G..A: Wood, Phil Wood, 3.17.06; oe Zs 


-Woodtish, Edsel B. Ford, John Stroh, 3.21.08; 
1" Gann pooteneer Cc. 8. Bragg, Cc. 8. Bragg, 3. 28. 48: 


RA 


Ro Rey JUNIOR GOLD CUP RACE—THREE HE ATS, THIRTY MILES EACH. 


nyt INTERNATIONAL SWEEPSTAKES—150 MILES. 
7 (Boat, owner, driver, elapsed time, average speed, in order named.) 


Baby Horace III., H. E. Dodge, Wm. Abar, 3.31.44; 
42.5. 

Miss Columbia, Columbia Y. C., C. F. Chapman, 
3.37.10; 41.4. 

pal gre Il., J. A. Williams, J. A. Williams, 3.38.29: 


East Wind, Humphrey Birge, ‘‘Dinty”’ More, 3.54.23 
38.4 : 


CHESS. 
(Compiled by H. Helms.) 


First Heat. Secvvuud Heat. ’ Third Heat. 
Boar. Elapsed; Ave. Elapsed, Ave. Elapsed] Ave. Total 
; aN “i Time. Speed. |Pos.| Pts. | Time. .|Pos. Time. |Speed.|Pos Pts. ; 
Niphainals-+ bt 59.46] 30.2 1 | 400 | 1.02.31] 28.8 1 | 800 59.33) 30.3 1 | 1,200 
ee i ard Seth aioe cs 00.42] 29.6 2 | 361 | 1.03.15} 28.3 2 | 722 | 1.00.03} 30.0 2 | 1,083 
Watercar ITT......... 1.05.20} 27.6 $ 256 } Une 26.7 3 | 580 as gud \ : ae 
 Waterear Ti... | 1oroal 30:3 | 3 DNF | 1" DNs. ol oles 


"1924 was an outstanding year in the history of 
chess-in America for the reason that one of the 
greatest of international tournaments of modern 
' times took place in New York City during March 

i and, April. The competition, which was of two 
rounds and limited to eleven picked experts repre- 
_ senting ten different countries, was won by Dr. 
Emanuel Lasker of Germany after twenty-two 
rounds lasting thirty days. Jose R. Capablanca 
of Cuba, the world’s champion, was placed second, 
he being the only player to, win a game from the 
leader. Alexander Alekhine of Russia won the third 
prize, Frank J. Marshall, United States champion, 
the fourth, and Richard Reti of Czechoslovakia, the 

h. Chess attendance records were broken at 
this tournament. A week after the tournament, 
ag set a new record (26 games) for blindfold 


a PUR birty-tinst “OC. H. Y. P.”’ Chess League Tourney, 
‘New York, Dec. 27-29, 1923—Won by Columbia, 
. total of eGR Other scores: Princeton, 6-6; Yale, 
d, 3-9. — winning team: Columbia 
,O. Prink jr, ’23; L. Samuels, ’24; C. Friedberg, 
25:'M. onsky, '25.'The record: Colimbia, 18 wins: 
Harvard, 9; Yale, 2, Princeton, 1. In addition, 
Harvard and Yale tied in 1909. A 
‘our- 


Dec, 26-28, 1923—Won by City 
aia of 11 }o~44..- Other scores: N. Y. 
ae 7-5; Pennsylvania, 4-749; Cornell, 
Pad proline winhing team: A. E. Santasiere, Phe 
Be fsen, '23; A. Pinkus, '26; H. Koslan, '26. 
Be record: Bennsylvanta, 11. wins; Cornell, “8: 
ie Paice, 3 ; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
addition, Pennsylvania tied once 
wit Gor Gorell, "hna once with Brown. 
a anhattan C. C. Championship—Won by Oscar 
ee gO ei Other leading scores: A. Kup- 
Frink jr., and D. Janowski, each 7M 
4, & Miesnak 7-4; 3. Katz, 6-5. 
ca ey, State Championship, Newark, Feb. 
y J. W. era of’ Westwood, 4-0 
Goan ey in successio Fi Cohen, Newark, 
3-1, second. Class A—H.. Schleckser, a a 
Class B—J. Krueger, 4-0.. Class C—F.’ A. Voos, 


_ New York International Chess Masters’ Tour- 
nament, Hotel Alamac, March 16 to April 17—Won 
by Dr. Emanuel Lasker, of vronineea (1 16-4. Other 

scores: Jose R. Capablanca, naga te 44-54; Alex- 

ander Alekhine, Russia, 12-8; Frank J. Marshall, 
vary States, 11-9; Richard iret 1c 2echosloyakia, 


. Maroczy, see 10-10; ogol- 
Iibow, Ukrainia, 949-104%; Dr. 8. Roe 
Austria, 8-12; F. D. Yates, Great bal 7-13; 


Edward’ Lasker, Chicago, 614-1314; D 


. Jano’ 
rane, p-15, ents 


International College Cable Match, April 29 
(New York and London)—America, 314; Great 
Britain, 244. America was represented by Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Yale and Princeton, and Great Bri- 
tain by Oxford, Cambridge and the University of 
London, The record: America, 5 matches; Great 
Britain, 3; bb 3. Total games: America, 36; 
Great Britain, 


R. 
Tote 5-3; J.’ D. Lear, Bu 
‘Tournament: 


Western Championship, Detroit, Aug. 23 to 

Sept. 2—Won by Carlos ‘Torre, New York, 14-2. 
Other ers S. Factor, and H. Hahlbohm, Chicag. 0, 
and N. T. Whitaker, Washington, be yt iets %. 
Samuel ered ork, 11-5; 
Detroit, 104-544; W. uth, Phiigdetphia, ann 
8S. Mlot: ‘kowski, Los ascine, 9-7; L. D. Stolzenberg, 
Detroit, and R. 8. Scrivener, Memphis, each 8-8. 

Dominion Championship Rca ne Hamil- 


ton, Ont., Aug. segues by J. S. Morrison, Toronto, 
14-i; second, M. Fox, Peterboro, 13-2; third, Sh 
Gale, Toronto, 12-3. 


Schlechter Memorial Tournament, Vienna, © Aus- 
Wet, SoM BY ca Tlateaas PE Re A 
0! = pielmann, ~ fourt! 
and fifth, B. Gruenfeld and A. Steiner, each 7-4. 

The Gehcaerne Chess League of New York— 
This league was organized on January 14 last by 
the Western Plectri¢ Engineering Club, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, The World Chess 
Club, Tide Water Oil Company, Chase National 
Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and Fairchild Qe ae 
George Daley was elected president; R. Denton, 
secretary, and H. Helms, referee. Wittamc! Potter, 
president of Guaranty Trust Company and donor 
of a silver trophy for the league championship, was 
made honorary president. The league's season 
opened Jan. 21 and closed April 26, es each club 
had played a double round of 14 matches. West- 
ern Electric won the tournament with a perfect. 
score, 14-0. Other results were: Seger Trust, 
0-4; The World, 9-5; Tide Water, 7-7; Western 
Union, 5 14814 (40 games won, 44 lost); ‘ralrenidy 

54-8 9 games won, 45 lost); C 
Mutual %. estern. 


Life, 
7234 out of the total of 84 games. 


Electric won a 


—_— a a 


“WORLD AND “AMERICAN SWIMMING RECORDS. 
! : - WORLD'S RECORDS TO APRIL, 1924. ‘ 
a MEN, FREE STYLE. 


; Length of 
j DISTANCE Date. Place, Gouree: ; 
100 yds..|J. ..|May 10, 1924]Omaha 
100 yds..|J. .|June 23, 1923) Honolulu. 
150 yds..|J. 
200 met .|J. 
200 met .|J. 
220 yds. .|J. 
220 yds. .|J. 
300 yds. .| J. 
400 met .|J. 
400 met .|Arne 
440 yds..|J. 
440 yds..|J. 
500 yds. .| J. 
500 met .|J. 
500 met .} Ar en ‘ July _5, 192 
880 yds..| Norman Ross Ac . 65 ..| April 13, 1919} Chie: aR HS Te 4 
880 yds..| Arne Bo! ...|Sweden..... : ; ..|April 11, 1924 Honolulu, -}100 yds. 
1,000 yds..| Norman $ A F ..|Oct. 17, 1919|Stanford, Cal..|100 yest. f 
1,000 met .| Arne Borg.. } eden..... i . 16s July 8, 1923 Gothenburg. .+-|. 50 met. 
1,500 met .|Arne Borg : SA .|21m. jJuly 8, SH edie ..-|_ 50- met. 
1 mile...| Arne Borg. .| Sweden Y Jan. 30, 1924)Sydney..... 100 yds. 
2 miles. .'B. oa ‘ 2-5s..! Aug. 18, 1923! De Kalb, Thi, :'100 yds. | 


7 1-5s..| April 4 1924) Chicago...... 20 yds 


* 51 4-58..|April 4, 1924|Chicago.....:] 20 yds. 

" 50 4-5s..|April 3; 1922|Duisburg, G’y| 25 met. 

z . a 710s. ay aa 1923 CoLhea ees ..| 50 met. 
pr’ 


, 1923|Stockholm....] 25 met. 


Country. | 
United States....| Im. 5 2-5s..|Nov. 


‘lonited States. ...| Im. 12 3+5s. .|Oct. :f 1 molulu..... 
United States. ...| 1m: 12 aN Nov. + 1922|Milwaukee. ...] 25 yds. 


5m. 59 1-5s.. Aue 16, 1921|Exeter, Eng... 25 yds. _ 
et Rie June 28; 1922'Berlin. . “1100 met. 


Name, Country. [ Time. Date. Place. 


)M. Wehselau...... United States....] Im. 3s8..... May 26, 1923|Honolulu 
‘| Ethelda Bleibtrey...|United States....| lm.’ 3 2-5s.. May 30, 1921|Honolulu. . 
Gertrude Ederle. ...|United States... .. pe 12 1-5s..|Oct. 11, 1923|Honolulu 


;.| Helen Wainwright “|Onited States....] 6m. 55s..... Feb. 19, 1924|N. Y. 
.| Gertrude - ‘|United States....|13m. 198....- Aug. 73 3 \Indiana) 
ds..| Helen ainwright.. [United St tates....|14m. 58 2-5s..|Aug. Ny i Manhattan 


“‘lFanny Durack.....!Australia,....... get ie 


9 
8 


eisai) So meDamnSnSDIceSenTecenT ony Dune nn ame |__| 
..ess..-/United States.... m. 12 4-5s..|Jan. 19, Tose Gaines 20 yds. 

too 3 a SPH Baoe. adores United States....| 1m. 15 4-5s..| Aug. 24, 1923 Tndianapolia, . 100 oes. 
100 met .|Sybil Bauer........ United States im. 20 3-5s..|Dec. 6, 1923|/Chicago...... 20 yds. 
100 met.|Sybil Bauer........ nited States....| im 3- July 8, 1923) Newark, N. 100 y 
150 vaae: Sybil Bauer..:.....| United States.... . 59 ne A 9 

200 met .|Sy il Bauer........|United States. " 44 924|Chicago.....- 
400 ee yet eed nee si Bet ga i ‘| Bin: 19 3-bs.. [April rt 1gaalch hicag s. 
440 yas. Sybil Bauer. he ey a's yt OU Dt pies m. 363..... April 5, 1923 hloaed oe rds 


so DisTaNce. Name. Country. Time. " Date.. Place. | Course. 

es a6 23 £is.. April 21, 1922] Columbus, O..| 20 yds. 

a too a tm. 33 2-60. (Aug. 2 1922 dershot, Eng| 25 yds. 

x 200 yds 3m. an 1- pen one arston, ane; | 25 yds. : 
200 m 8m. 20 2-38. eae 193 Rotherham. 25 yds. y 
é. 200 met. gm. 20 28-(Suly. 8, 1023|Gothenburg...| 50 met.. : 


<A th ‘ 


Tres SENIOR, OUTDOOR—MEN =~ ; 
100 Metres, Free Style— Yards, Free Style— 
880. Yards, Free. Style—Not hetd. One Mile—Held 
under the auspices of the Pitman Swimming Club, 
at Pitman, N. J., on Aug. 23, 1924, in the Alycon 
Park Pool—Won by Horace Weir, Germantown 
Boys’ Club; John Petri, Philadelphia Swimming 
Club, second; Ray Eliott, Philadelphia Swimming: 
Club, third; James Firman, unattached, fourth. 
Time—27m. 46.1-5s.. Long Distance—Held under 
the auspices of the Bayville Aquatic Club, at Bay- 

- ville, L. I.. on Aug. 30, 1924, in the Sound—Won 
by C. Ross, New York A. C.; F. Beaurepaire, Aus- 
tralian Melbourne Swimmi Club, second, H. 
Geibel, New York A. C., third; F. Hadnot, Central 
8. C., fourth. Time—ih. 57m. 24 3-53. _ Fancy 
Diving—Held under the auspices of the Detroit 
Boat Club, at Detroit, Mich., on Aug. 23, 1924— 
Won by Al. White, Leland Stanford; Clarence 
Pinkston, Olympic Club, second; Pete Desjardines, 
Roman Pools Swimming Club, Miami, third; Walter 
Grandy, Detroit A. C., fourth. Points, 132.2. 
High Diving—Held under the auspices of the Stan- 
ford: University, at Palo Alto, Cal., on May il, 
1924, in the University pool—Won by C. Pinksvon, 
Olympic Club, A. C. White, Stanford University, 
second; Dave Fall, Stanford University, third; 
- Tom McKee, Olympic Club, fourth. 220 Yards, 
Back Siroke—Held under the auspices of the Edge- 
water Beach A. A., at Edgewater Beach, Chicago, 
Tll:,,on Aug. 24, 1924, In the Edgewater Beach Hotel 

' pool—Won by Conrad Milo, Hlinois A. C.; Omar 
Miller, Chicago A. A., second; Oliver Horn, Illinois 
A. C., third. Time—2m. 53 1-5s. 440 Yards, 
Breast Stroke—Held under the auspices of the Edge- 
water Beach A. A., at Edgewater Beach, Chicago, 
ill., on Aug. 24, 1924, in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel pool—Won by Richard Peterson, Griffith 
_ Natatorium, Robert Skelton, Illinois A. C., second; 
Houlton Blank, Illinois A. C., third. Time—7m. 3s 


» JUNIOR, OUTDOOR—MEN. 

100 Metres, Free Style—440 Yards, Free Style— 
880 Yards, Free Style—One Mile—Not held. Long 
Distance—Held under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Launch Club, Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 1, 1924, in 
_ |. the Niagara River—Won by S. Mendelson, Queen 
_ City Swimming Club, ‘Toronto, Can.; Carlton Adier, 
; ir unattached, second, Geo. Morin, Detroit Central 
+ Y, third, H. Levene, unattached, fourth. Time— 
th. 11m. 59s. Fancy Dive—Held under the auspices 
: of the Detroit Boat Club, Detroit, Mich., on Aug. 
--_—-. 28, 1924—Won by Pete Desjardines, Roman Pools 

y ¢ Swimming Club, Miami, Kenneth Oxley, Detroit 
“AD Yacht Club, second; Ed Smith, Leland Stanford 

a :Ualversity, third, Read Bontecou, unattached, 

fourth. Points—113.8. High Dive—Awarded 

Southern Pacific Assn.—Not held. 220 Yards, 

Back—Held under the auspices of the Pitman Swim- 

ming Club, Pitman, N. J., on Aug. 23, 1924, in the 

Alycon Park pool—Won by Robert Hosie, Central 

Ss. C., Brooklyn, Jos. McQuillan, Philadelphia 

Turngemelnde, second; Geo. Campbell, German- 

town Boys’ Club, third, Frank Wharton, Philadelphia 

Swimming Club, fourth. Time—3m. 8. 4-5s. 440 

Yards, Breast—Held under the auspices of the 
- Buffalo Evening Times, Erie Beach, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Aug. 14, 1924—Won by John Duerr, Central 
Bolg 1s Robert Rope, Central Y, second; Edward 
_  S$pitzmiller, Buffalo Athletic Club; third. Time— 
7m, 428. 880 Yards, Relay—Not awarded. 


The Amateur Hockey Championship of the United 
States was won by the Pittsburgh team’ in a final 
series against Boston by a score of 4 games to 1. 
_ Pittsburgh represented the Western division of the 
‘United States Amateur Hockey Association and 
Boston the Eastern section. Each club was the 
winner of the winter series in its division. The 
scores follow: . 

First game—Pittsburgh, 3; Boston A. A. 2. 

Second game—Pittsburgh, 4; Boston A. A., 2. 


George Lenox, of Catonsville, Ind., won the 
Boys’ National Marble Shooting Championshi , de- 
feating Thomas Wright, of Chicopee, Mass., in the 
final round by 4 games to 3, at Atlantie City, June 
6. The finalists were the survivors of some fifty 
entrants from all parts of the United States. 

To the champion went a $100 gold watch, a $40 

old marbles emblem, transportation to the National 
ague city winning the pennant, donated by 


The national horseshoe pitching championships 
_ held at Minneapolis, ending September 22, resulted 
“as: follows: National amateur champion, men— 
Warren. Tuossman, Eldora, La; women—Mrs. 


- Sporting Events—Swimming; 


NATIONAL SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Mt Oe 
rhe 


¥ : f We ¥ way > ’ i 
‘Hockey. Be 


SENIOR, OUTDOOR—WOMEN. | 


100 Yards, Free Style—Held under the auspices of — 


the Maryland Swimming Club, Baltimore, Md., 
on Aug. 10, 1924, in the Patapsco River—Won by 


Ethel Lackie, Ilinois A. C.; M. Wehselau, Outrigger — Ps 


Canoe Club, Honolulu, second; A. Lambert, W. 8. 
A., N. Y., third; H. Briscoe, W. 8. A., N. Y., fourth. 
Time—im. 6s. 440 Yards, Free Style—Held under 


second; D. Carlstrom, Worcester, Mass., third; 
O. Holland, Wollaston, Mass., fourth. Time— 
13m. 59s. One Mile—Long Distance—Awarded to 
New England Assn. Results not furnished. Fancy 
Dive—Held. under the auspices of the Women’s 
Swimming Assn., Long Beach, N. Y., on Sept. 1, 
1924, in the Olympic pool—Won by Aileen Riggin, 
W. S. A}; H. Waihwright, W.S. A., second; Alma 
Mann, Bridgeport Board of Recreation, third.’ 
Points—130.93. 220 Yards, Back—Held under the 
auspices of -the- Women's Swimming Assn., Bay 
Shore, L. I., on Aug..30, 1924—Won by S. Bauer, 
Illinois A. C.; A. Riggin, W. S.-A., second; Doris 
O'Mara, W. 8S. A., third. Time—8m. 9 2-5s. 220 
Yards, Breast—Held: under the auspices of the 
Pitman Swimming Club, Pitman, N. J., on Aug. 
23, 1924, in the Alycon Park pool—Won by A. 
Geraghty, W. S. A.; Matilda Scheurick, W. S. A., 
second; Eleanor Coleman, Milwaukee Athletic Club, 
third; Ruth Thomas, Ambassador Swimming Club, 
fourth: -Time—3m. 35 .1-5s.. 880 Yards, Relay— 
(Distance reduced to 800 yards on account size of 
pool)—Held under the auspices of the Saucon 
Valley Country Golf Club, at Bethlehem, Pa., on 
Sept. 14, 1924, in the club pool—Won by Women's 
Swimming Assn. of New York; H Wainwright, 
V. Whitenack, E. McGary, A Riggin; Women's’ 
Swimming Assn. of New York, second team, 8S. 
Lord, R. Morgan, Aileen O’Mara, D. O’Mara. 
Time—10m. 48 1-5s. : 
JUNIOR OUTDOOR—WOMEN. 

100 Metres, Free Style—Held under the auspices 
of the Milford Swimming Assn., at Milford, Conn., 
on July 20, 1924—-Won by E. O’Mara W.S. A. of 
N. Y.; A. Baum, Board of Recreation, Bridgeport, 
second; Marion Bloomer, Board of Recreation, 
Bridgeport, third; Eleanor Coby, Board of Recrea- 
tion, Bridgeport, fourth. Time—Im. 13 1-5s. 
One Mile—Held under the auspices of the Bridge- 
port Board of Recreation Swimming Assn., at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on Sept. 7, 1924, in the Seaside 
Park pool—Won by Sarah Lord, W. S. A. of N. Y.; 
Anna Baum, Board of Recreation, eer fae 
second; Ethel Hartle, W. S. A. of N. Y., third; 
Marion Bloomer, Board of Recreation, Bridgeport, 
fourth. _Time—28m. 59 1-5s. 220 Yards, Breast—_ 
Held under the auspices of the Buffalo Yacht Club, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on Aug. 9, 1924—-Won by Eleanor 
Coleman, Milwaukee Athletic Club; Salome Bren- 
nesholtz, Buffalo Athletic Club, second; Alice 
Backus, unattached, third. Time—3m. 5ls. ; 


; . HOCKEY. 


Third game—Boston A. A., 4; Pittsburgh, 1. . 
Fourth game—Pittsburgh, 2; Boston A. A., L. 
Fifth game—Pittsburgh, 6; Boston A. A., ch 
OTHER HOCKEY RESULTS. 
Si Cup—Won by Montreal Canadians. 
Canadian National ie 
Won by Montreal Canadians. : 


Ontario Ho: Association Champtonship— 
Hamilton Becacy oats, 


MARBLE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


President Heydler, and two seats at each of the 


World's Series games th an annual pass to all. 
by B F : 


an Johnson, the league 


American techte games 
President; a silver loving cup trophy, presented by — 


Mayor Bader of Atlantic City, and two round- 
tickets to Atlantic City. pnd tip 
Wright received a $75 gold watch and. fob as a 


runner-up, and the four other league: champions 


each received watches and fobs. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING. 


C..D, Samuell, Minneapolis; professional, men— 


“Putt” Tuossman, Eldora, La.; women—Mrs. C. “A. 


Lanham, Bloomington, Ill. 


vi 


ockey League Championship— ~ 
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we 
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ts RY thee ‘Sporting Events—Boving. , 


A a. eye PUCILISM. . » yee 
> The year 1924 in pugilism —_ notable for the| of lesser honors. The chief heavyweight bout wi 
lack of sep en Fouts in all classes and in the} that between Harry Wills and rae 4 Firpo, fought 
i. aap be A class ay Si oe mae aaa pert, ah at rene gk The contest et the 
‘ : i 4 t fense | f. welve rounds and was won by 

of itis title and the same was true of several holders! popular verdict. OY, OF eae 


PUGILISTIC CHAMPIONS. : 


HEAVYWEIGHTS (over 158 Ibs.)—1890-1892, McAuliffe; 1893-1899, Kid Lavigne; 1 oot 
John L. Sullivan; 1892-1897, James J. Corbett; fran oa Nel Ba Te hie nN Pe tee 30 t 
1897-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James yelson; a 4 OMaSG) ele 

J. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy Burns; 1908-1915, Wie Ye ena reddle Welsh; 
Jack Johnson; 1915-1918, Jess Willard; 1919-1924, FEATHERWEIGHTS (122 Ibs.)—1890-1892, no 
Jack Dempsey. recognized champion; 1892-1897, George Dixon; 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS (158 __ Ibs.) — 1890-1897, 1897, Solly Smith; 1898, Solly_Smith and Dave 
Robert Fitzsimmons; 1897-1907, Tommy Ryan; Sullivan; 1898-1900, 1 f 
1907-1908, Stanley Ketchel; 1908, Bill Papke and | Terry McGovern, 1901-1904, Young Corbett; 1904- 
Stanley Ketchel; 1908-1910, Stanley Ketchel; 1908, T V il 
1911-1913, cltimed by Frank Klaus, Mike Gibbons, | 1941-1922, Johnny Kilbane; 1923, Johnny Kilbane, 
Ed McGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al. McCoy; Bugene Criqui, Johnny Dundee; 1924, Dundee an- 
1917-1920 Mike O'Dowd; 1921-1923, Johnny nouneed retirement. ° 


! successor. ; 

Wilson, Harry Greb; 1924, Harry Greb. BANTAMWEIGHTS (116 lbs.) — 1890-1892, | 
WELTERWEIGHTS (145 Ibs.)—1890-1893, no | George Dixon; 1892-1894, no recognized champion; 
ed champion; 1894-1896, Tommy R - | 1894-1898, Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recognized 


recogniz y yan; 
1896-1897, Kid McCoy; 1898-1900, Billy Smith: | champion; 1901-1903, Harry Forbes; 1903-1905, © 
1900, Rube Ferns; 1901, Matty Matthews and | Frankie Neil; 1905-1907, no recognized champion; 
Rube Ferns; 1901-1904, Joe Walcott; 1904-1908; 1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914-1915, Kid Williams; 
Dixie Kid; 1914-1916, Kid Graves; 1916, Jack 1916-1920, Pete Herman; 1920-1921, Joe Lynch; 
Britton; 1917-1918, Ted (Kid) Lewis; 1919-1922, | 1921, Pete Herman, Johnny Buff;. 1922, Jo. yo 
Jack Britton; 1923-1924, Mickey Walker. Buff, Joe Lynch; 1923, Joe Lynch; 1924, Abe Gold-— 
LIGHTWEIGHTS (133 Ibs.)—1890-1893, Jack } stein. ware. 


LARGEST CHAMPIONSHIP BATTLE GATE RECEIPTS. 
DaTE 


% Winner. s 
July 2, 1921 5 ...-|Carpentier.....-+-- 


: iF A DET es eam gen MEER EI rics 
~ July ..| Benny mard..... Lew Tendler......- 
May 12, 1 
July 4, 1910........-.|Johnson.....:...-- Jeffries... 1... ‘|Reno, Nev.. ‘ 
"{|Dempsey...--...--|Brennan,.... -|New York City.... : f 

Marea 25, ie a eat } a! "lNew York City.......+- $151,524 

Ga. 5 | MPURNEY st = ees "|New York Oity...-..-.++ "000 - 

Ee ‘|New York City...... Di} 184,4 
cite che Sian ‘lNew York City. .....+--- 13 a0 
June 26, 1922.......-. . .| Benn: _..|New York City....-++++- 130,265 
Shin 2” he ys See ‘\q@ Gibbons.....-..|Shelby, Mont....-..- oi; 180, 
October 12, 1920...... ae .| Levinsky. -.+--+--- rsey City.....+«+ 1 oe 
May 17, 1921......-: ‘|Mike O’Dowd....-- oebs : 1 2k 
July 25, 1921. .......| Pete Herman. ....-|Joe Lynch.-...---- y 99,067 
September 3, 1906 ret 
April 5, 1915... 135.008 
December 26, bis 3 00 
sore, re ; San Francisco, Wit 63,340 
September 11, 1915... ‘INew York City.....++54- 58,069 
August 30, 1900...... New York City....++s-+- be eee 
December 20, 1 : oft 3d 
September 7, 18' 707000 
Reston 8, 1808 5 oe i 80 
‘ebruary. 

Octo’ ee , 1909 


March 31, 1903... ... .\Corbett.---..>--—: : d 4 a _20,8! ¥ ¢ 
: * Purse $25,000 and $10,000 a side. + Estimated. ; Ten-round, no-decision bout. § Before deduction 
ar: reco ites ee pravinstons need: allie ’ 
of other than important bouts. Abbreviations used follow: 
K Gea ut: R . pavente the amen) . V., public verdict; D., draw, In Pgh rok ae the pene 
of boxers in ia’ and losers’ columns have no significance. "Phe letter “X” opposite date indicates su 
i mi oy c ands. 
: 12 Ww 
ung Stribling. .-...- : P. i Newark 
‘ Pancho Villa......-+--| 200¥gamson. 1+... | i 2 Portland, Ore . 
4 ae, ea eee 4 Raretueile.C. 
‘s al Moran......- 5 3 3 RG i SS 
% egal... wu Manchester, Vt. 
Oe > Jan. 7.2...) . 1. Archie Walker. cc: +s [ge ott ig ei ol 5 a Ore 
Me Waites ceca: 19 | Montrea : 
idier Ryan.....----- K 1 New Yon a 
Mike Nestor. ..2:-+--- oO Mia 2 4 
2 Minneapoll 


"ljim Berman... 71 BO 


RE MOREE 2.) 5 Aa DD ae Oe a, pte oh 
a EN eae CoN ee mea aie ye petting a 

uy Sporting Events—Bozing. ae 

~ Loser. 7) Decision. | 


Winner. 


lac ees ung Stribling.......)R. H. Ross..........-/K.O....... 


Dave Shade. 
Lew Tendler i 
Jack Johnso: ‘ Les 
‘Luis Firpo............/Farmer Lodge......... se CRs Nise re 
‘ Jimmy Slattery........) Young Stribling....... big od Way gir 
Oe Ge ae a Paul Berlenbach:...... re RP ot eae 


Mickey Walker... 7 ae BD oe ah 
Jack Delaney . aa 


’ ind 
CeO Hh He OT HO bo 1 a Or 


Sih heptane cps dm Nie 


Biateats Young Stribli EEE a NR Pes 4 
Sure Paul Berlenbach.......| Harry Krohn..........}K.O....... 
bers ses Tom Gibbons. ......../Soldier Lee. .......... aks aera 


ee 


ks tates - DAVE SNAG... 25. om } 
e+ ee Paul Berlenbach....... ~ Cae eek 
Daten ys Georges Carpentier... .] Arthur Townley. ...... Wat esl eet, 


OnRIAOws 


BAS 


it 


; me 
WNWANHOMNOOUH 


Johnny Wilson ...|Jock Malone... 0.0... Lu SNA 4 
Battling Sik... Dixie Kid.) 2.2. .6 30 ORR 

Tr e naro nn; NIN Gin.. ey | FOS ae ey 
Tom Gibbons......).; isk 


a 


: Tiger Flowers. . ; 
.|Homer Smith. 


Johnny Gill..... ee Ve 4 

Bobby Barrett Ake Ove : 6 ca 

Eddie O'Dowd. 

..|Fred Fulton... 
-| Tommy Loughra bees 

-|Luis Vicentini........- 

.) Phil Krug. .......-.--- 

,|Romero-Rojas........|P- 

.|Belgium De Paus...... . 1 : 

Harry Foley...-...---- ‘ . F 

Jock Malone.....-.-.-- Ce Corte se Wik 

. 29. a Frankie Carpenter } Le 

ie: eee Charlie Weinert.......! Luis Firpo . } 


OFFICIAL MOTORCYCLE RECORDS. 4 ; 


M. & A. T. A. RECORDS. 
(Regardless of Course or National Championship Events.) 


61 De Eker awa eae oH 2 PSE 
61 jOtto Walker...... (i> Pe 
€1 |John Branson ....|H.-D....- 
61 |Ralph Hepburmm...|H.-D...- 
61 (Ralph Hepburn. ..'H.-D.. 


eo) nce Floyd Dreyer . finda “\Foledo, Ohio n 
5 os Do Sa ae Floyd Dreyer. “Indian. ..|/Toledo, Ohio......--.- Aug. 14, 1921 2-5 

Sam Riddle ..... Tnaian, . ‘ISheepshead Bay, N. Y.|Oct. 11; 1919 ss Ips 
“\Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥.'Oct. 11, ed) 20. 6 2-5 


“l'TPeddy Carroll... .. Indian . 


DISTANCE. |]Cu.In. Winner. Machine | Place. 
1 Mile. . o John Seymour.... .| Indian. ..|Winchester, Ind. .\July 22, 1923 tp ybaaa ‘ 
5 Miles. . “|John Seymour... ../Indian. ‘Winchester, Ind. .....- July 22, 1923)° . 4.39 25. 
10 Miles . _.....|Paul Anderson . Excelsior - Winchestez, Ind.. ...../May_— 18; 1923 , gar: 


NST DINT TRACK. ii. 
DISTANCE. Cu.in, Be ee Machine a 2 i Place. aaa r, 
-\Grand Rapids, Mich ..|Aug. 4, ia “ a0. pas 


.. | 30-50 | John John Seymour..... ve 
| 30-50 |Paul Anderson . AEE N.Y... - es 
oll FE gID.Y.S. edo, O 


Time. 


pan 


feet hare? ee ee eee ee time ee EL oe 
ier Foote ..... H.-D....|Greeley, Col. _|Sept. 16, 1920 
Minnick . APs H-D....|Frederick, Md.. . >, |_May 30, 924 
‘lindian | | -|Pittsburgh, Pa.... . Oct. 10, 1921° 


te | a | $$ $$ 
Floyd Dreyer. ..-+ Bs «5 ODIO - avs oe : 

5 Miles ralph Hepouin i sO ree Toledo, © Wicka> pegiets Sept. 13, 19: 
10 Miles F. Scott .|Toledo, Ohio ....-.--- . 26, 1924 
55 Miles...!......Floyd Dreyer. ....jIndlan Aug. 1 


. .| Frederick, Md. 

.| Milwaukee Wis. 
’ ‘| Syracuse, N. Y- 
.. -| Tojedo, Ohio 

ZA Milwaukee, Wis.. 


NON oOo |, 


Nee 


a 
a 
a 


802 si ty Serta Boents—Bicyling. 
att ? BICYCLING. | 
pss _ AMATEUR COMPETI TION-—-UNPACED. 
M.;, Time. Holder. - Place. Date. M. Time. Holder. 
F 16 ' 0.20 4-5|Lawrence, ..|Vailsburg:. Sept: 5,1909 3 5.57 1-5|Carter:.... 
WY) 0.28 1-5 MeDougail. Newark . ‘| May30. 1913 3 6.07 Lawrence. . 
ess Se 0.29 3-5|Hurley.... . Vailsburg. .|Mav30,1902 5] 10.11 1-5)Mayer..... 
— « 0.36 1-5|McDougall. |Newark. . . |Sept. 9,1914 5 0.26 ume.... 
ly 0.55 McDougall. |Newark July 15,1914|} 10) 21.33 Lindley 
yy 0.55, Spencer Newark Sen. 12,1915|| 15) 35.32 Collett. .... ; 
i) 0.55 [ea eke Newark... |June24,1917|| 20) 45.40 2-5|Stauder ‘|New Haven|Aug. 5.1900 : 
‘| 0.55 Mangoes ass Newark... .|May17,1918}| 25|1.00.39 ‘Forrest. .... Vailsburg. . July 28. 1901 - 
: 8 Z (1144-5 Mebougai Newark. ..{Aug.17,1913}|} 30)}1.13.36 Jacobson... |New York. |Aug.25,1899 
%| 1.24 4-5|/DeMara....|Ogden..... July 21,1907|} 40|1.39.56 3-5|Jacobson. ..|/New York. |Aug. 25. 1899 4 
1 1.55 Mobeck...:|Newark... |July °2,1922|| 50/2.05.00 4-5|Jacobson. ..|New York. |Aug. 25,1899 > 
; ©) 2) 3.51 McCormack|Salt Lake.. |Aug.13,1909 73 3.30.36 1-5/Torrence. ..|New York. Wee -25,1899 
4 2b 3.54 Young..... (Newark... |Sep.26,1920)!100!4.57.24 2-5!Torrence. . . |New York. |Aug.25,1899 + 
Se ee ; hour, 24 Miles, 1.472 yards, G. H. Collett, New York City, May 30. 1900. : 


AMERICAN ROAD RECORDS COMPETITION—AMATEUR. 


aks, 
Pee MEL, Eime. _ Holder. Place. Date. M.{ Time Holder. Place. Date 
OP a ee 
-. %) , 0.29 2-5)King....... Atl’ntic Cy |Sep.16,1922 3 Floral Park |S2p.12.1915 
= 4%) 0.40 3-5|Peer....... Plainfield. . |Sept. 7,1908 s .|Santa Ana. |May25,1918 
yf eo ‘ .00.39 ¢ .|Brooklyn. .|May30,1S$22 
WW 2.02 Westfield. .|Aug. 8,1908 2.14. Floral Park|June20,1915 
r 60} 2.44. ..{Atl’ntic Cy|May 7,1922 
6.57 .| Davenport. |Sep.18,1921|| 90)4.32.30 Brakevelt...|Rochester {Sep. 25,1 1920 
; 11.22, ,|Davenport. |Sep.18,1921|| 95}4.49.30 Brakevelt...)Rochester |Sep. 25, 1920 
-. £20) 45.22 } Buffalo....|July 4,1921||100/4.36.30 Nolen Joes Milw.-Chi. |May30,1922 
: 12 ~ 4.56 1-5 Steinert... .'Hicksville !Sept. 3,1911!1150' 8.26.27 Kopsky. .. ./Floral Park!May 5,1912 
a >. 
vg $ AMATEUR COMPETITION—MOTOR-PACED. % 
a iy, Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.|. Time Holder. Place. Date. 
ate aciagee eo [Dainaiieaac| Avaaae aoual| Ialteb&. «lave Relaum. | Vallsnaed Soon eneee 
5, * 1.24 2-5|Sulkins .. . .|Provide’ce.| Aug.22,1903]| 12} 19.5 Joe Nelson... | Vailsburg. ./Oct.20,1901 
eB 47 2-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce. | Aug.22,1903|} 13) 21. 38 3-5| Joe Nelson.. | Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
4.18 3-5/Sulkins ..../Provide’ce. | Aug.22,1903]| 14/ 23.18 4-5/Joe Xelson.. | Vailsburg. .|Oct .20,1901 
| 5.43 1-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce. |Aug.22,1903/| 15) 24.55 2-5|Joe Nelson. .|Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
_ 7.07 2-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce.}Aug.22,1903}| 20] 34.02 4-5/Duer....... Berk. Ov. . /|Sept. 9,1899 
8.31 4-5|Sulkins ... .|Provide’ce. | Aug.22,1903!| 25} 47.37 John Nelson} Montreal. . | Aug.10,1899 
- 9156 1-5|Sulkins . .. .|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903|| 30) 57.28 2-5|John Nelson| Montreal. . | Aug.10,1899 
4u .20 1-5/Sulkins .. . | |Provide’ce.| Aug.22,1903|| 40'1.17.31 1-5|John Nelson) Montreal. ./Aug-10,1899 
ja He 1-5/Sulkins ....|/Provide'’ce. yee 22,1903)| 50/1.38.26 2-5|John Nelson} Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
4 10}. ere 8 1-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce.| Aug.22,1903}) 60)! 1.59 35 4-5| John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
1% sabll 18.14 _ |Joe Nelson. .|Vailsburg..|Oct.20,1901!| 62'2.03.57 1-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 


: One hour, 31 miles, 460 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
Two. he oft 50 miles, 430 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
; PROFESSIONAL COMPETITION—UNPACED. 

Holder. 


Time. 


Place. Date. 


Sept. 5,1904 
May 23,1915 
Tuly 4,1917 
..| Newark. Aug.11,1915 
ie Sale L ke Cy|July  5,1915) 

.| Newark. Sept.17,1916 

Salt L’ke Cy Ava. 2,1910) 
‘ISalt L’ke Cy! July 25,1906 


.|Vailsburg. . . 
Newark 
Newar 


*|Salt L'ke Cy then 34, 1912 
Saltair, Ut. . 


= 


-|June 17,1917 
--|July 7,1915 
-|July 23,1919 
--|Aug.25,1901 
: pease 17,1916 
“20, 1916 


3 | 5.46 

4} 7.4% 

5 |10:15  |Fenn....... 
10/20.07 1-5} McNamara. 
15/31.28° 2-5] McNamara, 
2042.23 2-5) Drobach.... 
25153.38 3-5!McNamara,. 


.09 1-5} Pye........ 
34 3-5 pi le cnr 
28 Williams .. 
. 09 2-5 Hamilton. 
35.03 Hamilton, . 
20 47.08 2-5|Hamilton,. 
25'59.13 2-5/Hamilton. . 


8. 
10. 
23. 


July 911898 


ie ee July 9/1898 ~ 


1 nour, 5G tailes, 600. yards: Ww. W. Hamilton, Denver, July $,. 1898. 
PROFESSIONAL AGAINST be a Pel SE 


Salt L’ke Cy| June 18,1913 
Nashville. ..|Oct. 29,1896 
Salt L'ke Cy|June 8/1913 
Salt L’ke Cy|Aug. 28) 1910 
Philad’phia. | June 30,1917 
Los Angeles | June 27,1909 

Philad'p phia. June 30; 1917 


9. : : 
10110.59 3-5! Bedel B Philad phi, 


PROFESSIONAL HOUR—MOTOR-PACED. 


| Miles Yards.) Holder. Place. 


3/Caldwell..|Boston .. 
.:.|Revere,.. 
..| Revere, . . 


..|Revere... 
910)Moran... Eevee ee 
-220/Moran. ...|Rever 
220/Turville. , ein L. clip Sen. 15, i90t 
440 a L. City|Sep. 15,1901 

L. City|Sep.: 15, 1901 
. L. City|Sep. 15,1 1901 
. L. City|Sep. 15, 1901 
altham.|July 3.1899 


oS tite 
880 Diet t Ww 


Miles|Yards.} Holder. ) Place. Date. 


sAng’l’s| June10,1900 
..|L’sAng’l's|Junel0,1900- 
-|L'sAng’l's June10,1900 
. .|L’sAng’l’s| June10; 19090 » 2-8 
A |Psanes Junel0,1900 
penne Junel0,1900. 
L’sAng’!’s! Junel0,1900__ 
ce 


* sponte ete Adibincble Records, a ike: 803 


_ AUTOMOBILE RACE AND TRACK RECORDS. 


eal ae COMPETITIVE. 4 
eS SPEEDWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 


Place. Date. 


.{Des Moines, Ia June 24, +819 
0, ‘Sept. 3, 1917 
. | Des Moines, Ta June 24, 1916 
...| Chicago, ‘Soe Sept. 3, 1917 
-| Charlotte, N. Oct. 25, 1924 
. Charlotte, N. Oct.. 25, 1924 
..| Charlotte, N. 25, 19 
hire Soar My ae kK ..| Charlotte, N. Oct. 25, 1924 
ssh athe = Pe ape _.| Charlotte, N. 25, 1924 
Nee lige eae Studebaker Special..| Charlotte, N. Oct. 25, 1924 
Bais SAG x Studebaker Special..| Charlotte, N. Oct. 25, 1924 
ete ey Ss .| Charlotte, N. 25, 1924 
fats) ve Charlotte, N. Oct. 25, 1924 
ee aol Charlotte, N, Oct. 25, 1924 
ee =e .++«..| Charlotte, N. Oct. 25, 192 
. .|Stutz Special....... Sheepshead Bay Oct 9, 1915 ~ 
oi ogre Sheepshead Bay Oct. 9, 1915 


psh 
3 ..{ Indianapolis, Pe 
.| Duesenberg Special | Indianapolis, Ind. 
.' Duesenberg Special. Indianapolis Ind....!May 30, 1924 


Corum & Boyer. 


“3 ONE MILE CIRCULAR DIRT TRACK RECORDS, NON-STOCK, ‘ y 
q = ue. z , 
“if Driver. Car. Place. Date. 
Cd ee — 
IAPR ao oi> «2 Durant Special... .. Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 15, 1923 
LP ener Durant Special... .. Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 15, 
io. Sa Durant Special..... Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 15, 1923 
7 FParees 8 ees Durant Special... .. Syracuse, N. Y. ....|Sept. 15, 1923 
- Riri? cosine Durant Special ....|Syracuse, N. ¥...... pt. 15, 
: Milton....2..... H.C. S. Special.. ..|Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 15, 1 
MBER on 3 wcjore.e-- H.C. 8. Special... ./Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 15, 1923 
AEST coe yahe a bts 5 "si 6 H. C. 8. Special. ...|/Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 15, 1923 
WSO. 225.1. H. C.S. Special... .|Syracuse, N. Y..... .|Sept. 15, 1923 
: Siialer 2. oie eae Duesenberg Special .|Syracuse, N. Y...... Sept. 13, 1924 
- Mulford..:...... Mason Special.,.... Columbus, Ohio. .... July 4, 1913 — 


Se STRAIGHTAWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 
DISTANCE. Time. Driver. Car. Place. 


> 10 miles.... - ..|Daytona 

: 20 miles . |Jacksonyille. . 
z 50 miles. Jacksonville 

— 100 miles. ..|Daytona... 

- 150 miles - ..|Jacksonville. . 

_ 200 miles . |\Jacksonville 

2 250. miles Jacksonville. ..... 
f 300 miles... .. Jacksonville 


HOUR RECORDS SPEEDWAY REGARDLESS OF CLASS. 


TIME. Distance. Driver. Car. Place. Date. | 
————— | | - peat et Se 
1 Nour... »3:- - 74 miles.. + | Frarroun. Lat F ie (erates Marmon.,..:....... Los Angeles......... April 16, 1910 


> CHU es r0cs 148 miles. ..|Harroun,........ Marmon. -...s-2.>- Los Angeles......... April 16, 19 g: 
Py hours...... 1491 nie Ver * MUM IAG 9 occc mieten ee we na Los Angeles.......-. April 8, 1910 
es eeeeeeee_eeoooolerenrr_—oeom—m=— 


ee TIME. istance. 
24 hours: died bas miles. . ‘ 


. NON-COMPETITIVE RECORDS. ee 
Be St * © SPEEDWAY RECORDS, REGARDLESS OF CLASS, STOCK. 
sore j lace, 


eee ee pet Miele 

3 80 |De Palma. . .}Cunningham....... Sheepshead Bay..... Nov. 17, 1919 

.|Cunningham.,..... Sheepshead Bay..... Nov. 17, 1919 

2 ie 5 De Palme. "lGunningham. Peay Sheepshead Bay..... Nov. 17, 1919 
SPEEDWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. ‘ 


Car. 


aN Packard Spec ati ns 
Oe” Q-miles si... - [Packard Bped al. 
ee piiee ers Packard Special. 


we 3 sleiete 
+ miles 
0 miles, 255 


Sheepshead Bay..... 
. Sheenshead Bay. ms 


Packard Speci 
«Packard s cei $ 


Ba a aa a wed SS a 


rN ny ~ ree te Sy 


chet R 


_ Sporting -Events—Automobile and Cr 


_ STRAIGHTAWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK, = _ oe 


“Time. Driver. _ Car, i Place. Date. 
i Milton; c0. at Duesenberg .|Daytona . ; April 27, 1920 
0 14:40 Milton &. os adobe Duesenberg. Daytona, April 2, EG 
0 23.07 |Milton........-.- Duesenberg .|Daytona. April af oe 
‘ 0 46.24 |Milton.......... Duesenberg ..|Daytona. April 27, ie 
55 - 1-12.18 |Milton..:.. Duesenberg. ..| Daytona. April 25, 192! 
4 1 .. |Duesenberg .,|Daytona... April 25. 1920 | 
aK 2 . |Duesenberg. . Pay SON. siete take ees April 25, 1920 
e 4 ‘|Packard Special. ...|Daytona......-.-. :|Feb. 16, 1919 
re 6 48. iil 1] i}Packard Special. ../Daytona........--+ Feb. 17, 1919 ; 
20 miles... ..! 8 "20 |De Palma.......'Packard Special... .'Daytona.......-..- Feb. 17, 1919 
; t (Standing Start.) 4 ates : 
i ad * 
rhe DISTANCE. Time. Driver. Car. Place. Date. $ 
' 


AUIS )5 20) 2h 0 38.83 |De Palma....... Packard Special. ...|Daytona.......-..- Feb. 17, 1919 
J Zi 


IMPORTANT SPEEDWAY: RACES, 1924. ’ 


. .|Beverly, Cal. ... 
. Indianapolis. . 


-|Altoona, Pa....:... y. i 25 2 11 58 2-5 
7, |\Charlotte, N..C.....[Milton.....53....' Miler. 28% ya ee he 350 2 06 26 4-5 
“isan. rancisaos, ..' /| De Palin. stoi. vee Ui eislaene + al Quleitp estan 100 1 00 = 
Lyons, France......|Campari.......... Ttalan 5 soy ote eee 503 .32 Ganges 

ace a. 5 


By F. Fitzmaurice. Kelly. - 


ND NEW JERSEY CRICKET 


H. Livingston of the Pittsburgh Field Club estab- 
ASSOCIATION. ; 


lished a. record’ for the Unit States by scoring 
three consecutive centuries in one week in a tourna- | 
ment heid in Chicago in Awgust, 1907; a similar 
feat was performed by H. N: R. Coblet in Canada - 
in a tournament held in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
in August, 1906. H. V. Hordern of the University © 
of Pennsylvania established a record for the United 
States and Canada by securing 213 wickets during 


‘NEW YORK A 


CRICKET. ie : 
| 


HenTcrarec bo 


ack ote Paar den a0 0 A one dees Rb MED hs ee 
i eé onl ee bowlers who have taken over 
msguburstdlacnos or ee 2,000 wickets. A. C. MacLaren scored 424 for 
: Barring (First Three). Lancashire vs. Somerset at Taunton, England, 
7 BATSMEN AND CLUBS. July, 1895—the record in 4 first-class match. A.F.J- 
| ©. Waters, Crescent A. C, 


Collins, playing at Clifton, June, 1899, for Clarke's 
me; pees Crescent A. C.. the record in any match. Melbourne University 


_ 


« 
House against North Town, scored 628, not out— ; 
ggs, Manor Field] 11 1238126. scored 1,094 runs against Essenden at Melbourne * 
(Australia), 1898—the highest authenticated record. 4 
In a match between A. B. Stoddart's English team ; 
and New South Wales, 1,739 runs were scored—a 
record in first-class cricket. The longest partnership - 
yD Fi on record was 623 runs by Capt. Oakes and Private q 
aK Briggs, Manor Field. ...] 746] 340 43 | 7.90 piterexnle, First Royal Munster Fusiliers vs. Army : 
.. Meyer, Crescent A. C...]1036| 431] 51.1 8.45 “ea oe Cones oleae, aa In asmall match 

T 77 i 5 n Australia F.-R. Spofforth bowled down all 10_ 
EB - OVOLTTAN at oR BET ULEAGUE. wickets of his opponents in each inning—a feat 3 
a 
4 
| 
4 


ore’ BOWLING (First Three) 
- BOWLERS AND CLUBS. oan Bs 


_B. B. Southern, Manor Fld,| 519| 208° 35 


WwW. | L. .}Pts. | without parallel. F. R. Spofforth on the Australian Toa 
en tour in 1878 took 764 wickets—a world's record, 
Sn i a ne : Dr. W. G. Grace, the world’s-greatest cricketer,” 
ee See ee ee 9 8c died Oct. 23, 1915. He hit up 217 centuries during 
stein glee Ss oe 38 | his career, which will not likely ever be equalled. 


Best records in the United States and Canada 
are 2 G. 8. Patterson eleven playing against A. M. 


a haa aed 

J. L, Poyer, Brooklyn. . . .| ; ‘ son, 206, not out, and A. G. Sheath, 118, not out, 

§S. Livingston, Newark....} 5 ‘ scored :340 runs in partnership, without the loss of 
. Collins, Paterson...... 2. 423% ‘ ‘ 


OWLERS AND CLUBS. 


_E. J. Atwood, Kings County... 
_ | P. Knight, Paterson. ........ 


’ Tmantown Cricket Club won the Halifax Gup.| #gaimst Manhattan, at Bayonne, N. J., 1897 4 
ny he Incogniti Cricket Club from England visited | | Seven centuries in a season, P. J. Higgins'of 
- ‘New York and Philadelphia, won 5, lost 0, Drawn 2;| Los Angeles in 1912, 159, 100, 100, 121, 182, 1110; 7 
J. L. Poyer for New York scored 101 not out. 240. \ Rope wact® 
atom won the English County Championship : as Pattern of MAN alratabet in te C. C. scored 
g a 748 runs in season 0: —a rec wr the United 
_ *. Cambridge University defeated Oxfortl in the] States. Rev. F. W. Te a teronie. ae uecteny 
wae Inter-University match. 1,509 runs in season of 1892—a record for Canada. _ 
» ‘ 


Dit 
i 


s H 


apodtviy Bvente Track and Piet. 


; INTERNATIONAL. AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECORDS. 
Revised to . July 16, aes New records since then cannot be official. until approved in 1925. 


} WALKING. 
: ‘ Time or 
- Event. Measurement. Holder. Nation. Date. Place. 
Lie SRR Re AE | See Pe) hele aE 

.. |G. H, Goulding...|Canada.. ./June 4, 1910/Canada, 
; 1G. E. La ea in |July 13, 1904) England. 
; (IG. EB. in.|Aug. 19, 1905|England. 
-|G. E. .|Aug. 19, 1905) England. 

. |G. E. .|Sept. 30, 1905|/England. 

iG. E. -|Sept. 30; 1905] England. 

- (G. B. ../Oct. 23; 1915/0. 8 A, 
iG. E. -|Sept. 30, 1905| England, 

iG. E. -|July 17, 1908)England. 
G. B. :|July 17; 1908]England. 

sakes, WB ‘ .|May 20; 1911|England. 

T. Griffith Gt. .|Dee. 30, 1907|England. 

S. C. A. Schofield .|Gt. Britain. |May oe 1911|England, 

1 ee ee ee 8.miles 438 yds... /G. E. Larner..... jSt- Britain .;Sept. 30, 1905) England. 
AAO eee Ses eae ee 15 miles 128 yds.- 'H. V. L. Ross... .!Gt. Britain. !May 30° 1911 England. 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


--|July 7, 1918;Denmark, 

.|July _6,.1918)Denmark. — 

..|Aug. 18) 1918 Denmark. 

.|May 9, 1918}Denmark. 

$ Sune 30, 1918]Denmark. — 

. |July 1919|Denmark, - 
. May 8 1918'Denmark. 


"June 14, 1913)....... cae 


Running high jum: 16 tt 54 DSL AL lll /Suly 2, 1914/08) a 
» Standing broad jump. .s "I eS Uys ee .S. A...../Aug. aa 19049. 2222.55 fib 


Running broad jump........ 


Running hop, step end jump -| ‘|July _ 7; 1924 France. 


LTR era ‘|Charles Hott. | ‘(July 22; 1923'Denmark. 
P WEIGHT EVENTS. . 
35 EVENT. Measurement. Holder. Nation. Date. Place. 
_ Putting ag 164 wolght..-..-|B1 ft... R. Rose......... U.S.A.....[Aug. 21, 1909]U. 8. A. 
50. ft ? i 
sg te PE 08 ee a ee eee 
mmer =a MRE. se Pk TABI... cc eee ey > Pe. Feria ° , ~ 3. Ay - 
nrowing 56-Ib. weight...... 140 ft. 6 3-8 in... .[M. MoGrati 1... U.S. Ades) Sept. 23, 1911/0. S.A. 
RUNNING ar 
- EVENT. Holder. Nation. 
a ae 
: D- J, Kelly , ee oe U. 8. i. ‘ 
— < F TW oipad« $76, ~o. es 
AMS SURTIS RAE 2 6,08.) 1x adi’ | POSOMa ce. vIR a0 oo GoW: Paddock. |G Si A: 
Sw Sea gana 
lee tas na Oe ae CE atin es e-Bite oes ° . Paddock... fi =e Sa, 
od ah bh ee MAB Re oN Tae ho, G. W. Paddock... .|U.S. A. : 
TURES Si a ae a MBE J. E. Meredith... .|U.S. A... 
ee CO Re ae eee tS Ree M. W. Sheppard.|U.S. A... 
WHEN D0 tions vara’ eidle's AMES ORME! viele 5 J. E. Meredith...}U.8, A... 
EPR SUG ails Sao E-GElLs, Rese tere. oe'y sip Lawrence Brown. | U.S. A. 
j Lay U.S. A. 


T. P. Conneft 


‘| Finland 


11 miles, 1,442yds|J. Bouin..... ..|France..... 
miles, as yp is H. Green Gt Britain i 


= ADHT BR Pe} 7 tS kee 


he Abn 35, 192 
. |July 
Si 


& 1934 stenade? 
i’. : Sept oo 1 Finiand. 
. |Sept. 9, Beg ie 


n 
- {Ein ‘il |yun 

: pare 27, 1923] Finland. 

(hie ance, |) eee: 2.’ 191stRranee, : 


cle), SAPD Seta a" jut whe ee! 


# 7 tears : ng ; aC) Tee . se ~ ? 
806 Sporting Events—Track and F eld. ray ee 
THROWING DISCUS. __ Wie te cae 


“Sieh rede. 156 ft. 13-8in... neah......-[U.S.A-.-- “|May 27, 1912)0 


Right hand. .57m. | 
Left hand. 226s. [44.56m. f 190.13m. a eicAies aye ee BE. Nicklander. - - Finl. 


_ Right hand..........-- 
Left hand. ..........+. af 


Pesihantlveeo a es oe | ewe RIM Y.YEBs. as oe ate 


HURDLES (10 HURDLES). . 


: i20 yds. hurdles 8 ft64in)- [14480 ees —. J. Thomson...)Canada....)May 29, 1920)U.8. A. 
220 yds. (hurdles 2 ft. 6 in.). .}23.28........-.-- le. R. Brookins...|U. S. A.....|June 22, 1923)U. S. A. 
440 yds. (hurdles 3 ft.)....-.. BEDNS Re aera J. K. Norton..... U.S. A.....Wune 26, 1920)U. S.A 


HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES). 


Canada....j/Aug. 18, 1920 
U.S.-A....2/Sept. 1, 
U.S.A..:..|Suly 7, 1924 


© 
= 
wo 
5 
=) 
i=] 
ie 
Oa Eee UNS Sey Set W eT 


Belgium. 


110 metres (hurdles 1.07m) . .|14.88..........-- E. J. Tnomson. - - 
| France. 


200 metres ret OZ)” -f2LOB. soy creak H. L. Hillman... . 
hurdles 1.07m) . .|52.68......-...... F. M. Taylor..... 


; s RELAY RACES. 
EVENT. Time. Holders. | Nation. Date. Place. 


400 metres 


. D. Wefers ir... F. K. Lovejoy... . 


Oe iy hon eid .S.A.....[July 5, 1921/0. S. A. 


U. 
U.S. A.....|July 5, 1921/0. 8. A. 
U, 


: .8. A.....|June 11, 1921/U. S. A. 
‘| | W.T. MeKillop.. P. J. Mahoney... ’ : 
ed... 7m. 47.68. . | T. T. Cavanaugh. L. R. Welen. .. U.S. A.....]April 4, 1924 U.S. A. 


peoatitms008.| 1 aeen 2 i spam ae \}u.s. A.....,April 28, 1923]U. S.A. 


440 yards. .. .|42.48,..... 
880 yards. . . .|1m. 27.48.. 


er 


R 

} Ray. ie -: Ed. Farrel. 

: . Rodgers. . . Ear ee 
‘hess ee 3m. 16.48. . } Lawrence Brown. Robert Maxam 


Pee ate AMERICAN AMATEUR TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS. > 


: In some cases these records are also world’s records which have or have not been passed upon by 
the International Amateur Athletic Federation. For list of officially sanctioned world’s records see Inter- 4 


national Amateur Athletic Federation list. é 

why | Holder. Made at. Date. E 

ea f a ci ee eee Spokane, Wash.........-. June 23, 1906 t 

ia’ 100 yards—9 3-5s.......-.--++--.- Oy Soe 8) | eee ces Berkeley, Cal...........- Mar. 28, 1914 ;4 

Ss ; i ORS. cs tte Berkeley, Cal..... wee-s--| Mar. 26, 1921 x 

100 metres—10 2-58.........-.--.. Ww. cs Gal 420 hus ril 23,1921 

200 anowren 20.08," ip a e “Vv. Scholz..............| Cambridge, Mass......... Sune 14,1924. 5 
, $20 yards—20 4-5s................|C. W. Paddock...........] Berkeley, Cal. .......---- Mar. 26, 1921 
Sat, *): ‘ ‘ Spokane, Wash... ..{June 23, 1906 

220 yards—21 1-5s.. Claremont, Cal. Feb. = ra t 

: 

: 

: 

: 

‘ 


yea miles—20m, 28.06 ee ek  Polttasheni aioe 


5 miles—24m. 29 1-5s. * . Kolehmainen....... 
-B miles—24m. 36 4-58... 2.2: oh SAE cae 
8,000 metres—25m. 448. .|W, J. Kramer.. 


~ 6 miles—30m. 20 2-5s. . ‘|H.’ Kolehmainen. 
6 miles—30m. 24s. *....... .)H. Kolehmainen. 
-|W. J. Kramer. 
meta eet -|H. Kolehmaine! 
a PE aie ..|H. Kolehmainen. 
whee bigot Relates . Kolehmainen.. . 8 re 
. Sy een a eater bees tl al oN arenes sutene 
eieah chan sue ale . Kolehmainen.......... ONS IN. Sis. sj ies oes 
AAEM Rt, cetera aM Le . Kolehmainen.,........ a Nov 


a CME New York City.......... 


25 miles—4h. 3m. 35s. _; 
* Indoor record. 


VAULTING. 
Pole vault for height ree eae 2 ee ft. 3.9-16 in., 
K. Foss, Chicago A. A., Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
23. 1919; (inacor, 12 ft. 8 1-4 in., BE. 
Chicago, March 11, 1922. 


Pole vault for distance (indoor)—28 ft. 2 
Platt Adams, New York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 


THROWING THE cn ert 
Regulation hammer, A. A. U. rules, weight (in- 


EB. Myers, 
in., 


‘cluding handle) 16 Ibs., entire feneth 4 feet, thrown 
from 7-ft. circle. 
§-lb. hammer—189 ft. : 1-2 in., P. Ryan, Celtic 


1 
“Park, L. I., Aug. 17, 1913 
_ SHOT PUTTING. 
ig 3 iP ae ft., Ralph Rose, San Francisco, 


ant 2 in. 


‘d—91 ft. n. (right hand, 49 tt. 10 in.; left 
py 42 ft.) Ralph Rose, American League Park, 
New York ity, ne 12, 1912. 


RELAY RACING. 


(tied Peed (outdoor)—4 men, each ran 110 

2-58., New York A. C. team (B. J. 

eters 7 &ai K. he Tae Ray, Edward Farrell), 
uly 

880 ee “relay (outdoor)—4 men, each ran aed 
yards)—1m. 27 2-5s., New York A. C. team (B 
Weters jr., F. K. Lovejoy, H. Ray, Edward Farce), 

ena, Cal., July 5, 1921. 
iniddor, “ baton*—4 men, at 
are yim. 5 2-5s., ea 
wk, 7 tiehland BE. Lohse. 4 
cage New Rie k city, 1 Feb. 21, 1912; (Gutdooe) 
hicago team (F. 
a Nr.” ets D. ic Aight); 
Chiexo: il, June 12, 1915. 
het que (outdoor, with baton—4 men, each man 
ards)—3m. 16 2-5s., American Legion, 
comer vale, team (Cc. D. Rogers, Earl 
S. Maxam), Philadelphia, 
aoa) gm. 2is., All-Butfalo team 
By. - Hai d, W. A Koppish, M. J. Sutton, 

H. Brandt), Buffalo, N. Y., April 17, 1920. 

'2 miles (4 men; each ao Tan $80 yards)—7m. 
47 3-5s.,-Boston College McKillop, Mahoney, 
Cavana h, Welch), Philadelphia, Pa., April 26, 1924. 
a neh 54 Penn State College team, 
ET alin Ton 
pe 2-58.; Tilino' 


RSD Pg men, each man ran 1 mile)— 
cago, June 33, 1923: 


ite. oa 
Eby, Larry Brown 
June eA, seek 


C. (Krogh, Buker, Watson, 


4 men, each man ran 1 mile)— 
oe 4 5s., Cornell University team H. N. 
Misieh 1 i912. Berna, J. P. Jones), Buffalo, 
Mare 
a Metter relay— (outdoor) om 44 2-5s., Irish- 
! team (J. J. aectee 220 yards; 
J: M. "Rogetber er, 440 yards; A. R. Kiviat, oe 
yards; J. B , 1 mile), Bostcn, Mass., 
94, 1909; (indoor) 7m. 38 2-5s., All-New York 
a e P. McNally, 220 yards; J. M. 


NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORDS. 


t 


New York City 
New York City. 
New York City. - 
New York City. 


er, 440 


reid 2: Be lay 880 yards; A. R. 
‘at, 1 mi 


e), Buffalo, N. Y., April 7, 1911. 
HURDLE RACING. 
70 yards (indoor)—6 hurdles; 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
10 yards apart, 10 yards to first hurdle, 10 yards 
to fnish—9 1-5s., E. F. Smalley, Univ. of Pennsyl- 


vania, at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1920; Walker 


. Smith, Cornell Univ., at New York City, March 13, 


1920; (indoor) 5 hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 10 yards — 
apart, first hurdle 15 yards from starting point 
and last hurdle 15 yards before finishing line— 
ace Waldo Ames, Chicago A. A., Chicago, March 


26, 1921. 

120 yards high hurdles (outdoor)—10 hurdles, 
3 ft. 6 in. high, 10 yards apart, first hurdle 15 yards 
from starting point._and last. hurdle 15 yards ee 
finishing line—14 2-5s., Earl J. Thompson, D. 
mouth College, Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1920. 

220 yards—10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high, 2: s., C. R. 
Brookins, State College, Iowa, May 17, 1924. 

440 yards (outdoor)—10 hurdles, 3 tt. high, first. 
hurdle 40 yards from start, 40 yards between each 
hurdle and 40 yards to finish—54 1-5s., J. K. rehire 
Olympic Club, San Francisco, at Pasadena, Cal. 
June 26, 1920. 

JUMPIN 


Standing high jump, without ‘weights Coutdgon)— 3 
5 ft. 4 3-5 in., Leo Goehring, Travers Island, 
June 14, 1913; (indoor) 5 ft. 4 1-8 in., Platt ‘Adams, 
New York City, Jan. 25, 1913, 
Running high jump, without weights (outdoor) — 
6 Sah 8% in., i. M. Osborn, Urbana, Ill., May 27, 


R ng high jump ‘indoor), without weights— 
6 ft. 54% in . W. Landon, New York, Jan. 31, 
923. Also T. Brown, same time and place. 


One standing broad Bee without wreagites— 
ee 4-7-8 in., Ray C. Ewry, St. ug. 29, 


ee mes broad jump, without weigiabeae ft. 
in, Edward O. ‘Gourdin, Cambridge, Mass., 


Faty 33; 1 
Running ‘ep, step and jump, without weights— 
50 UTteE A F. Ahearn, Celtie Park, L. I., May 
THROWING THE DISCUS. 
owing the discus, Olympic sei 
4 we 6% oz. (8 ft. 2% in. eirele)—156 2s 
Thomas Lieb, Chicago, Il1., Sept. 14, Poon: 
Throwing the discus from 7-ft.'circle—145 tf.” ae 
2%4ol3 in., James Duncan, Celtic Park, lL, I., June. 


Haein the diséus (8 ft. 214 in. eire 
and lett bend); 252 ft. 8 7-8 in. a ican, © 
Celtic Park, L. I., May 27, 1913 

ft. 1% in.; left hand, 96 ft. : 
THROWING WilGdis, 
56-lb. weight, thrown with both alr from 2 


ght 


7-ft. circle, without follow—40 ft. 63¢ in., M. a 

McGrath, Montreal, Canada, Bert; a joy 
56-lb. weight for’ ‘peleht —. 16 tA) ay: Ps 

aha ty pe anaieee al., 
e 


THRowiNG THE JAVELIN. ~ F 
203 ft. 914 in., M. Angier, Des Moines, Iowa, — 
April 28, 1923. 


Bayi eee 8-5s., E. C. Jessup, St. Louis, Big larch 28, 1914; Evan bg ta North Central. 


1904. 
ga tat A Run—6 2-5s., S. Butler, Hutchinson (Kan.) 
School, By n, Il., Mareh iy 28 
_ 100-Yard Run—9 4-5s., E 
mann Schoo! ier je gs 
Chicago, Til 


Hoyt, G! éld_ Hi. a 
a J. Saha “Chieagd Univ. H. 


4 


Spokane ‘Wash., May 20 
wee! pare 2-53., Suter, Hutchinson, Kan., 


eee Lard ana 2-58., ee st ee ; 
Univ. H peat BED Arbo 4 Mich., May 23, 5 


Me ag atone 
technic 1. om ea Prativisco, Tage ee 6, 1915 


Scan Pa 


aa Run tarps EET 4-58., James E { 
veredith, Mercersburg, Acad., Philadeiphia, Pass 
“May 18, 1912; 48 1-5s. (straightaway), Frank Sloman, 
. Polytechnic H. S., San Francisco, Call, Oct. 16, 1915. 
880-Yard Run—1m. .55s.. James E. Meredith, 
_ Mercersburg Acad., Princeton, N. J., May 4, 1912. 


One-Mile Run—4m. 23 3-5s., Ed. Shields, Mercers- 
‘burg Acad., Port Deposit, Md., May 20, 1916. 


_Two-MileRun—9m. 51 2-5s., Allen Swede, Mercers- 


Sa, Se Acad., Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., May 


4, 1918. 
” 420-Yara Hurdles—15 2-5s., H. Whitted, ieee 
‘ _-ynion, Stanford Cal., April 13, 1912; H. Whitted 
_ Citrus Union,. Chicago, Iil., June 8, 1912. 
_ 220-Yard Hurdles—24 2-5s., Cc. Cory, Chicago 
“Univ. Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23 and 24, 
Loomis, Oregon H. S., Minneapolis. 
iter. 27, 1916; David Kimball, Deerfield- 
‘Shields H. ., Champaign, Ill., May 22, i920. 
Ae One Quarter ndtie Heloy 48 4-5s., University H. S., 
” Chicago, IIL, June 11, 1910. 
 One-Half Mile dle tan. 32 2-5s., Lewis Insti- 
‘ tute, at Northwestern Univ., May 23, 1903. 
Th ‘One-Mile Relay—3m. 27 1-5s., Los Angeles H. S. 
_ team, Los Angeles, Cal., 1910. 


K | Running High Jump—6 it. 354 in., W. M. Oler jr., 


_ Pawling School, Cambridge, Mass., May 25, 1912. 


SOY Broad 7 REE 
Culver Mil. Acad., Chicago, Ill., Mi b 1. 
Pole Vault—12 ft. 8 in. = penne: Oregon 1 H. S., a 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 2' 
Pole Vault, Indoor—12 tt. er} fice Schobinger, 
Harvard School, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 18, ILL. . 
Throwing 12-pound Hammer—197 ft. "36 in., L. J 
Talbott, Washington, Pa., May 25, 1907. 
Putting ‘Eight-pound Shot, Indoer—59 ft. 3% in., 
Pe ag ge Poly Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 
Putting 12-pound Shot—56 ft. 3 in., Clarence © 
pacer Oxnard H. S., Fillmore, Cal., Feb. 18, 1922. 
utting 16-pound ‘Shot—46 ft. % in., Ralph G. 
Hills. Hill School, bbe Ass ts Pa., April ‘23, 1921. 
Throwing Discus (7 ft. Circle)—141.-ft.. 7 in., ~ 
ae Houser, Oxnard H. S., Fillmore, Cal., May 
Mr the Discus (8 ft. 246 in. Circle) —147 it. 
\% in., Clarence Houser, Oxnard H. S., Los Angeles, 
Cal., April 22, 1922. 
Throwing Junior Discus (7 ft. Circle)—173 - ft 
Clarence Houser, Oxnard H. S., Carpentina, Cal. 
March 25, 1922. { 
Throwing Junior Discus (8 ft. 244 i. Circle) —181 5 
ft., Clarence pa Oxnard H. §S., Carpentina, 
Cal., March 25, 1922 
Throwing Javelin—184 tt. in., H. B. Liver- 
sedge, Stanford, Cal., April in? qe14. 


WOMEN'S WORLD ATHLETIC RECORDS. 
(Recognized by the International Women’s Sports Federation.) 


. 200 metres. 

220 yards.... 
_* 250 metres 

300 metres 


880, yards 
1,000 metres 
URELAY RACES, 
| 220 yards (4x55) ; 


reise Peat RACES. 
4 hurdles, 29.5 in. high) 
4 Rees, 24 m. geen 


100 yards 
200. yards 


‘Standing bi 
WEIGHT. THROWIN 
Putting 8-lb. (3. 628. Kilo. ) shot, one hand. 


Putting 5 kilo. shot, one hand 
JAVELIN THROWING. 
Javelin £800 kilo.) one hand 
Javelin (.800 kilo. 
‘Javelin (.600 kilo, 
OTHER EVENTS. 
Pole vault 


6-kilogram shot. 
Throw ng basketball 
Thro’ Pere 


_ Hurlball 
-GERMAN ae 8 RECORDS. 
im metre r 


| Holder. 


3 dock. 
Meszlikova, It 
.|Mejzlikova, IT. 
.| Lines. 


English Team..... wes 
English Team 
.|English Team. . 
..|French Team, . 
-|French Team. . 


11.27 met: 
Putting 8-Ib. (3.628 kilo.) shot, two hands. |20.22 metres 
2 


0 metres 


29.931 metres 
46.04 metres 
46.785 metres 


Mejzlikova I. 


R. Reidel 
Gouraud-Morris..... .}] 
B. Srumkova......... 


a id 


ova 
L. Schmorancov: 


Germany... 


Nom number of these records have been pen tatea but not yet officially recognized. 


yf 


WOMEN'S N’S AMERICAN Petar RECORDS. 


(As reéoghiszed by the Amateur Athletic Union.) 


. Fime or 
‘Holder. 


= Betty Brown, New Haven Normal School Gym. . 
-|Bleanor Macbeth, New Haven Normal School Gym. 
Haydock, Bryn Mawr College. 

-| Helen Filkey, Chicago, 1923. 

.| Lucile Godbold, Winthrop College. 

Mary McCune, Rosemary Hall. 

.|Lucile Godbold, Winthrop Boncee: 


a 


.|Lucile Godbold, Winthrop Colleg 
60-Yard Hurcies ( 4—2 tty PSs Sy ae Oe Josephine Schessler, Agnes Scott Gollege, 1923. 
60-Yard Hurdles 3 fe. 6 In yi. 5s ie Si: re oe Camelia Sabie, New Jersey Normal School. >» 
65-Yard Hurdles (6—2 ft. 6 in.)..... Caf RP eee Mary Worrall, Sargent School Physical Education. 
100-Yard Hurdles (8—8 ft.)........ 182-64... 2. 3 Floreida Batson, Rosemary Hall. 
100-Yard Hurdles e3 ft. 6 in.)....|14 2-58. ...-.... Camelia Sabie, New Jersey 5 are School, r 
DAG ¥ BFC FRGEAY .. ccc cck ees nosese 28 2-58. ......5 wie School (K. Agar, H. Suydam, J. Snow, L. 

etzger, 

440-Yard Relay......... ee al en eee Meadowbrook A (Philadelphia) team (F. Rup- 


pert, C. Jose’ on & Rittler, M. Adams), 1923. 
4 tt. 107 10 7-8 in. .| Katherine Lee, TChiedgo, 1 7 


Running High Jump.. 
prevco? Natalie Wilson, Sargent Boho! Physical Education. 


Standing High Jump. 


Standing Broad Jump .|8 ft. 3 in... ..|Camelia Sabie, ‘New Jersey Normal School. 
Running Borad Jump . |16 ft. 9% in... .j Maude Devereux, Skidmore School of Arts. 
Running Hop, Step aoa Jump...... 33 {t. 10% in...|Elizabeth Stine, ‘Leonia (N. J.) High School. 
POS VAR. ccabats s 6 eteeceenes 2 Mildred Carl, New Haven Normal School Gym. 
Six-Pound eae Se See 43 ft Leslie Perkins, Sargent School Physical Hdueation. 
Bight-Pound Shot.............-.+- = ...|Lucile Godbold, Winthrop College. 
Ejight-Pound Shot (both hands) Lucile Godbold, Winthrop College. 

DO OT eae pre ee 28 ft. 4 in Margaret Mitchel, Wykeham Rise School. 
Discus Throw (free pe ~ eae Te f 2 ......}Nell Carroll, Florida State College for Women. 
Javelin Throw {pest hand) ........- 98 ft. 4 in......;Cathryn Agar, Oaksmere School. 

Javelin Throw (both hands)........ 2 .|Cathryn Agar, Oaksmere School. 

Basketball Throw. .......:-.----+- 94 ft. 2in......}Maud Rosenbaum, Oaksmere School, 

MIURTAL THIOW. cls. Sous cere hoo ‘| Nell Carroll, Florida State College for Women. i 
PSRSeP AN PHTOW a5 5.2 0 23 PE = trees: 534 ft. 534 in.. .|Eleanor Churchill, Robinson Seminary, 1923. et 
MARATHON, GROSS-COUNTRY; DISTANCE RUNS AND WALKS. 

RUNS AND WALKS. Foo 


National Senior Amateur Athletic Union Cross- 
Country Run, six miles, New York, Nov. 27. Order 
of finish, first ten: Fred Wachsmuth, unattached, 
3im. 35s., first; G. Nilson, Finnish-American A. C., 
31m. 458., second; Ilmar Prim, Finnish-American 
A. C., 32m.; tlitd; James Hennigan, Dorchester 
Club, 32m. 39s., fourth: J K: pig Meadow- 
brook Club, 32m. Per fifth; W. A. Miller, Meadow- 


brook Club, 4os., sixth; Louis Takkanen, i 
pr OOk icAmnerdan A. C., 32m. 45s., seventh; Marvin 48 | 58 | & é 9 
Rick, New York A. C., 32m. 468., eig h; Verne Mik, Tene fe V Ress 37 50 | 56 | 66 | 254. 
Booth, Milirose A. A., 32m. 52s., ninth; Walter | Rutgers........+.+. 27 | 53 | 57 | 64 | 65 | 266 
Higgins, New York A. G., 32m. 53s., tenth. Georgetown......% + 8 | 54 | 67 | 71 | 73 | 268 
Team Score—Finnish-American A. C, 31; Meadow- Pennsylvania....... oi oe ae a 3 | 398 
brook Club, ic EiAy York A. C., 71; M rose A. A., | C. C. N. Y.....-..- 9 
89, Dorchester C 90; Mohawk A. C., 126. Freshman Race, ‘ie rae “Ee first ten: 
National adler “Amatene thletic Union Cross-| J. pD. Bell, Syracuse, 17m. “lets, G ‘ 
Country Run, six miles, New York, Nov. 15. Order | Berger jr., ‘ple, 17m. 31s., saa Met onnell, 
of finish, first "ten: Gunhar Nilson, Finnish-American | Princeton, 17m, 32s., third; E. R. ate: Princeton, 
C., pees, gg eE ee Tikkanen, Finnish- | 17m. 36s., fourth S’ Goldberg, Syracuse, 17m. 42s., 
‘American A. C.,.3 5 cond: Frank Titterton, | fifth; K.’ J, Rupert, Syracuse, 17m. 478., sixth; . 
Glencoe A. C., 33m, 4 third: Carl Wilberg, Fin- | 'R. Roy, Pittsburgh, 17m 528., seve H. Wel, 


< hish-Americati. E . 53s., fourth; W: A 
Meyers, Shanahan nee em “32m. 59s., fifth; Frank 
Carney, Shanahan C. CG. 33m. 33., sixth; 
Lawrence, Glencoe A. C., 33m. 5s., sevent! 3 
er, Mohawk A. C.; 
Rabidoux, Glencoe Aye 33m. 37s., ninth; 
Costello, Millrose A. 6s., tenth. 
Team Score A. C.,. 4143 


m A. ia Anhual ‘Marathon, — st Dacian Sets a 

pas Slt 101: Ae nrsts Charles L, Mellor, Pennsylvania oe deaae uf 29 4 29 Ha 123 
cago, 2h. 35m. 4 2-53., second; Frank BE. Wend- | Frinceton.-.------- 24 go be | 22 P88 | aes 
"Wing, Widlo 2 esib oh, 37m. 40 2-58., third; | N. ¥.U.-..-.+---+- 19 | 20 | 27 | b4 | 69 | 380 
Tee ig ‘het il oe an We A Club, San Franelsco, kr danger ts Pte 25 | 36 | 40 | 27 | Bo] a1 
x AO. EH dof fount) An TADBRE BOG V Cornell ...n08 441432 37 38 44 20 al 230 
aenioks Os euthl ae “vidal 8—Won by Frank Conte: vieieee] 48 | 48 | 37 | 08 | 96 | B46 


“guna in 2h. 41m, 39 2-6s.; A. Michaelson, second; 


Quedrangular Championship, six miles, New 


C. De Mar, rd. 

29—Won by. Frank | Yor 1. Result, first ve; Kirby, Cornell, 
‘ poe rathion, ef ‘Mellor, second; E E. Moran, 33m,’ $5, "first; ‘Pheobald, eee. We Saeed: 
3 ; , 
third. Be eens ue Horton, Columbia, » San. AS. ‘tourth; Bailey, Penh 
ee toe pian ie bartmapitt Sie Columbia, © 48; 


- Cross-Coun Champi ra ett Team 

a rel, 51; P Ivania, 93. 

a lg’, Newt 0 rks NO oF 2 nea Conadie ‘Acantie States Intercollegiate, An Ae 

j im. 45s., second; ia ie se Champlonship, es iniles, New Hoven " 

ag 3im. 4) , third; G Schni |. Cok ame oe ie Wet e: tein rite Serer tore gad: Sy 

31m. 49s,, to t is C._Lies, Pittsbu Ld fe oe Ee. jet Ayoub | 22 tied Be ee ae 
ri! gue 


ar fourth; G. E. Brennan; Rutgers, 


es SMe 1G | 
ae A Tg tae di eke eo De et ety 

they ean it net hy sam. Si ‘craton. 46; Rutgers, 49; Lafayette, 
ke Tose ten eth tee “ain Beer na yee 78; Pernigh, | 39; Munlenberg, 100; N. Y. U., 103. * 


Ss ee 


_ OSS ) 
M ‘ sf “ _— eae a WD, ba >» a 
ici, Pepe 
Sporting Events—Football. 
hb Se _ FOOTBALL: 
Intercollegiate football surpassed all previous | 
records foe popularity one attendance during the 
season of 1924. ‘Gatherings of 50,000 to 75,000 
spectators were not uncommon both in the East 
and Middle West. What was probably the greatest ; 
attendance at any game played in the United States | Tie games and games won exclusively 


was an estimated 100,000 which witnessed the | kicking were frequent. 
Stanford-California game on the Pacific Coast. 


BOWDOIN. 


14—Georgia Tech.... ate see. O| O—Maine......... 12} QO—Muhlenberg..... 
61—Mississippi Univ. enccovcecee O} O—Bates.....<.... ters cae oes 
42—Kentucky....... 7| 6—Tufts so eet 6 G—Swarthmore.... . 
0—Centre......... 17} 183—Wesleyan....... 6) 28 = |. 100) 2¢—Utsinus......-. 
» 33—Georgia......... -C.N.Y. |. &—Gettysburg..... 
eant nt 15—Stevens........ 
290 eee Sechen wen Z 
ALBRIGHT. O—N. ¥. Viele sles 
atheists 0 e' 13—R. L. State...... 0 32 eee aials 
WES Wales cif lo Siate O0—Hamilton....... 33 
esciais 1 3! 19—Ursinus........ 6 
_Q—Penn Military... 0—Fordham 


-  Q—Dickinson....... 25 
{Washington Col. 
_ .0—William & Mary. 


73 


21—New Hampshire. 


g of 
 20—St. Joseph's... : | 20—Colgate......... OP ng es gl 8 ee 
___ 6—Lebanon Valley.. 21/754 6 : as re be 
ee Ay 6 West A Senin. 7—Pennsylvania. 
Ri AMHERST. 39—Gallaudet....... 27—Williams. . 
_ 18—St. Lawrence.... 3) 33—-Muhlenberg..... 
4 3—Lafayette....... 


14—-Georgetown..... 


avy... 
12—Rutgers. 
7—Dickinson. . 


82 
GEORGETOWN. 


8 0 
CALIFORNIA. 6—New Hampshire. 3 


13—Santa Clara..... 21—Norwich........ 
17—St. Mary’s...... O—Springfield...... 0| 21—King College. ... 
28—Pomona........ 0} 26—Trinity..... till 9] «O—Quan. Marines. . 
9—Olympic Club:.. 3] 22—R. 1. State...... | .6—Bucknell....... 14 
—Yale..... 7] 20—WashingtonState 7|—— —]| 20—Furman........ 
i4—Florida. , . 7] 7—So. California... 0} 90 
14—Columbia 14] 7—Washington..... 7 
_12—Navy..... 0} 27—Nevada 0! 56—st Bonaventure. o| 22 Loyola. -......- 
11 41 “ tanford 27—WNiagara........ 0 x: aes 
AUBURN. 7—Williams....... 14 84 
Q—Rutgers....... Ta1e GETTYSBURG. 
 13—Clemson.... i; 0} 14—Dayton Univ...” 3] }f Columbia... ..... 0} 40—Juniata,..... 22. 0 
; Vetere. A. ers D2 TWilel i. tks cose 0 ae BADR. 1 0); Os LeHigh, 2... teas 12 
' 17—Howard........ 0| 54—Toledo......... P belli +e++ 27) Q penn State. 2/2) 26 
3—Louisiana Siate.. 0} O—W. &J..222222! O—Pennsylvania.... 20/ Muhlenberg... : 25 
O—Vanderbilt...... 13 Withis cee. 2 O1509 “F,| 12—Mt. St. Mary’s.. 6 
so eee aE 14 27—West. Maryiand, of 71) 12—Dickinson. ....) 20 
aja vine ep ee 6 é—Penn aAte..... 22 
a DARTMOUTH. “ (} o7_ pr ee ee 
40—Norwich........ 1) i Fo Tear h CT 
52—MEGalt oss oars 


BATES. 38—Vermont. . 
» 19—Lowell Tex. . 


» G—Mass, Aggles.... 19) O—Valparaiso...... Of a2. pee tee 
foes: 20} 6—West Virginia... 13} 38—Boston Univ... 
\- ay a es nia . 3 ¢ 
O—Bowdein........ 13 Fisk onkwke Univ. . 27—Cornell........ 
.138—R. I. State...... 7| 32—Tennessee Univ.. 
BS—-COMD YE os oad ol. QO) 17—Alabama....... 
i} 0—New Hampshire. 30| 14—Georgia........ 
Wt 67 101]106 91 184 
Boston COLLEGE. | 0—Missourl....... 6—Lehigh .. ; o—Vigia te 
—Providence...... ; eR acid ees ua s O=—V.5.Putt, toes al 
. 28—Fordham....... 0 aig Cidteterets é 9 Leach rae 
O—Syracuse........ Py 


-- 138—Allegheny... . 
34—Haskell Indi 
34—Marquette... 

9—Centenary 
. 33—Vermont.... psPM § 
Q—Holy Cross....,. 33] 88 


198 74 


42—Providence....., 
subi wie 35| 2—West Virginia... 
Wich srslerh’ee see 20| 33—Springfield...... 
es 3—Syracuse....... 


27--N..Y¥. Univ... 3. 
31—C. C. N.Y... 2. 1 0 
9—Georgetown..... 6) 


Princeton....... 34 


O—Brown,.. 022122 07 | 
6—Yale. 0000 19 7 


— 


“a8 j 


ce ne 


Soetig 2 Bvento— Football : 


) 


SONS owWOWS 
wWwoIoo " 


| : veeeees. 29] 27—Susquehanna 
A 7—Delawate....... 8] 2i—aAlbright........ 
" 30—Juniata eins 


a 
OID 


wigs 


a oot: 
(—Michtraa. 
‘ chigan. 
9 F I 

42—Rochester...... 1 are 
— 40 
136 170 mn. Aggies... . is 
BS, «tuck Pale PENN det hens te 

HOLY CROSS. pet Peres g : . 34—Ursinus..:4..: 
52—Drexel. . .3:; Ae 0 
26—F. & M i 


6—Notre Dame.... 
24—Kansas Aggies... 
14—Oregon Aggies... 


MANHATTAN: 
6—Fordham....... 
7—Cooper Union... 


% 
12—7th Regiment... 2 
= 31—N. Y. Aggies.... 0 
192 Q—St. Stephen’s.... 6 
‘ 12—St. Joseph's... .. 0 \ 
= Se PENN STATE. , 
68 47—Lebanon Valley.. 3 
51—N. Car. State.... 6 
2¢—Washington Cot. 113 36—Gettysburs . 3 : 
eae ay 98—Riekmoad Pons. s 0 0 
r 7e O-V. Piss... 2 Ae re aeeccerea  Werceo E ragg lic bi 
fi 6—North oa 0 oO 
* Q—Catholic Univ... 
ou nig, Pocus, AZo ter - are Ea ae Marlene ees ) 
7—Northwestern . .. 7irg! mith 
12—Ohio State BAG Me P Whire iene coe Ree 26—Johns Hopkin. 
21—Wabash. . P SMOLSA Le ee ee _**| O-—Carnegie Tech... 6 
7—Purdue. eae é 72 —S$; Ke 


O—W. & J 4 
24—Penn State yak 3 3 


IOWw Yale....... E fa 
438. W. ‘Teachers rim 00: 98 8 
0—O Ate. 25+. 10—N. C. State 
13—Lawrenee.....-- 0—Maryland 6 PRINCETON. 
13—Minnesota....-- 7—South Carolina.. 10| 40—Ambherst.......- 
Dlindis.:-..-..- ; IMs EAY o05. 0| OQ—Dehigh........- 
7—Butler:,....:-. 0} 21Wisconsin...... 0] 6—Davidson....... Pre ae eo 
21—Wisconsin....-. irginia........ 0—Notre Dame.... 12 
> Michigan ene } - 21—Swarthmore..... 
106 50] “2=7 9 ia sof ea 
sons. RR Bal Giallo 
ae 0 MIDDLEBURY. eS iia’ PURDUE. 
ite bask 2° 2 26) 20—St. Mictiael’s. . . Garena, - Fhe 
/ sf—tovala eas hes 3 0 Poly to) é 
: 6-8. wonn's ma). 0 9 2 
PI LEXOl tae ies, e 
Maryland....... 0 é aR? 
= | 74—Trint nt Aa 
f2B7 0. 29] 65—Lowel Textile. . W:&h ries 
“ LAFAYETTE. 
} berg. . NORTHWESTERN. RENSSELAER. 
TES 0 ash guth Dakota... 0 Q—Clarkson....... 
30—Hobart. 0| 20—Haskell.......:2 QO} 42-—Cmeimnatl:,.... 0 ingfeld 
Beet. ‘oe mney tiams.... 00. 
20 Pennsylvania 3 is oe tichigan : < Union. veers: 
Ha ee ; >} 0| 20—Tinois oe 33—¥ Vonoester. 
T= Ws. saa (ea) 70 vanderbilt, -: oe 2 evens. .....-. 
“158 58 68 66 94 


-.  . RUTGERS. 
14—Villanova,...... 
56—Lebanon Valley.. 
35—St: Bonaventure _ 

10—Cornell. Pato Ce Han 0 

13—Lehigh 


&M. 


t = “liTTD 7] o—Muhlenberg 


aap 12—Haverford 


119 


21—Providence gatiate ae 


- 0—Colgate - 

ae: Ree) 42 
Pps: ‘STANFORD. ar 
-:20—Oceidental...... 61154 


19 -Olympic Club. )-3 


ag o—C: CP sas 
; 0—Haverford NRE. 


‘71—Cooper Union. - 
lo Canisius. RT, 


— 


103 : 


Be) WertAitted | cow... oli14 
7 Gale Sipe oloan ae 


si RICE = 


= “4 13 
* 1 


7—Bowdoin . 


1S Trinity 


0—Sewanee 


SYRACUSE. 
35—Hobart 
26—Mercer 
24—William & Mary. 
10—Boston ‘College. « 


T= COMEAG ae hele, 
9—Columbia 


R. 
14—Worcester Tech.. 
-Colb 


ph wey one 
is. Aggies... . Te ee ee 
Bs ye 7—Middlebury..... : 
O0—New ct ry 2 
13—Wesleyan 


7—Rensselaer . 
} . 6—Willianis . . 
s _ 7—Rensselaer. ¢ 20—Amherst. .. 
 6—Buffalo ....... 62—Hamilton. . . . 
7—Rochester...... Pp 


SWARTHMORE. 
_ 0| 26—Susquehanna. . 
7—Pennsylvania. . 
13—Ursinus..... wea 
49—Stevens 
Fe eeeroraaete 6—Princeton. . 
: 6—F. 


VANDERBILT. 
61—Birmingham So.. 
uan Marines. . 


; a VERMONT. 
, 13—Providence. .. 
SUSQUERAN re 0Q—Dartmouth. . 
-0—Swarthmore. . O—Springfield. . . 
ae 0Q—Middlebury. . 
asa wn 0 Ronee. Cross . . 
O—Cornell......... 14—Norwich eA 

= Lebanon Valley. . 7—Boston College. . 
7—Ursinus..:..... 2 7—Marquette. . . 


41 


ference championship, 


WHNORwCNONn-e 


TEAM. Won. | Lost. |Tied. 


RN wWHOCOCSoe 


72 


Yi M. I. 

33—Woflford College. 
39—Emory & Henry. 
O—Georgia Tech... . 


152 


7 
14—Washington State 0| 21—Tri ihe 
—- 27 —King oie: 


137 


19—Maryland....... 
8—Wake Forest... . 
ik a an Seite 3 


oO—V 
20—Virginis Brees 2 Ae 
32—Citadel....).... 
o—W 


est_ Virginia... 
_34—No. Car, State... 


237 157" 


ar a PR ee 
The University of Chicago won the Western Con- euentord won Pacific Coast Conference cham- 


Dionship. 


Btanfords Vise ccc nce 


Montana 


Tg 
17—No. Car. State... 
25—Hamp. Sidney... 
+ O—North Carolina. . 
ce eee iets ote °3 
_0-V. Pt 0 


1 8—Detroit ee 

27—Waynesburg i 
10—Pittsburgh.- ara thoe § 
7—West Virginia. . 


441144 


TEAM. 


Won. 


COM AN ONED 


0| 34—Broaddus. 
3) 41—Salem a Va.).. 
20—Marietta 


43—Wesleyan 
27—Anmherst.... 


se ieesdspalemnaciiaeeanstitichagt daddies inet aaieeceeaatnaliinia 


167 
WILLIAM:& MARY. 
ano geen 


_t 
om 


phe 
ee 


Lost 


i=) 


ORRNNEHO 


* 


Tied. 


SCROMCoHNE 


i 


rh 


CO DOO AD He HO CTTOOR WOOROONOO 


Ont 


Ee capt Fis Orie irre ic, Se Pes Bee Mer Oy ah leetlee 
RTOS. ee -f OE Biss. howe. 0} 24] 10 2] 10} 10 0} 23] 13 Wey 
: Z howto et. <- 0} 28 9 0} 14! 14 0 2] 20 0°: 
: 7 7| 14] 42 0! 10 3 Bb Gab 88 6 7) sede 
% 10 31 3 o % 3 ; o ene Al 3 oy 
0 7 7 ee Be) 49 0! 34 8 216 % 
ASSOCIATION (SOCCER) FOOTBALL. > 


The final game for the!United States Football 
Association championship and National Challenge 
Cup was played at St. Louis, Mo., March 30, 1924. 
The Cup was.won by the Fail River (R. T.) Football 
Club which defeated the Vesper-Buicks of St. Louis, | 
4 goals to 2. 

PREVIOUS WINNERS. 

1913-14—At Pawtucket, R. I., May = 1914; 
Brooklyn Field Club, 2; Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 
referee, Charles E. Creighton, New York City. 

1914-15—At Taylor Stadium, Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., May 1, 1915; Bethlehem Steel 
Co.F. C., 3; Brooklyn Celtic ¥. C., 1; referee, George |) 


* 1916-17-—At Pawtucket, 
Fall River Rovers F. C., 1; Bethlehem 
C., 0; referee, William Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. 

49i8-19—At Harrison, N. J.. May 19,1918; 
Bethlehem Steel Co. ee C., 3; Fall River Rovers 
FAC:, ‘eree, C. Creighton, New seek Sud. 

1919-20—At Fall River, Mass., April 19, Hes: 
3; Paterson (N. J.) F.C 


Co. F.C., ay OF 
Le geome St. Louis, May 2, 1921; Ben Miller 
hi Cc. oa Louis), 2;, Fall River F. c; (Quincey; 


nage eat 44 River, Mass., April 19, 1921; 
ry Dock F. C. (Brooklyn), 4; Soullin Steel 


Fee it. Louis 
sole? i958 t St. Loui 


), 2. 
5s, Mo., March 19) 1928: 
Steel F. C., 3; Todd Shipyard F.C rook- 


The Grand American Handicap Shoot held at 
Dayton, O., late in August, had 524 entrants and 
404,000 targets were thrown during the champion- 
ships. Results: 

a Permanent Home Introductory—Won by T. K. 

, x with 99x100 in shoo shoot-oft. 

Sr apisesy of America—Won by Frank Hughes, 
ie PP prsiiiinary Se ee by H. L, Weisman, 

— 99x100 at 16 ards. 


Wh 2 COLLEGE. Play 
$23-24—At St. jt. Louis, , Mo., March 30, ae Fall ed. |Won [Lost wn. For. |Agst|Pts. 
River (R- T) Club,’4; Vesper-Buieks, St. | ———————— | 
Pennsylvania... ern ine 7 
The iin whleb petty was wo ee Neweastle | Lehigh........ 4 3 ; 6 
- United, w! ton V: £ Bo ABnHiDrS. ef 4 2 ? 5 
Wembley aaluin, naan, on "April 6. petore | Lafayette... ... PA) (ae Nol | Nats oa el 2 
100, tatore Haverford, . 4} 0] 4 0 
: { 
mn © 1 
TRAPSHOOTINGC. 


‘Princeton 


Soe 
vs. vs. 


Penna. 


wee 0. 
Ste 3 ; ‘ 
of 6 % 
meee ae 
46 ae 10 | 20 
Blass 24 6 
4 0 0 6 
134, 12 6 0 
29 0 IL Ado 
27 0 1H | Zd 
6 22 O 4: vii etapnarae tg eee ass 0}. 12 
12 0 S135 ay panels £6 jh ae 
42 On 36 Ye esa Ph edt aces LWA Coos 
34 o| i2 0 0] 12 
6 0 6 6 4] 2 
0 0 6 0 0 0 
12 o| 12 0 10] 12 
17 4 0 4 eee 
17 0 s 6 0| 17 
12 0 0 0 3 5 
21 0 0 6 6 3 
7 |. 20 0 % 6h) 6 
oO} 15 5 fn) 3 3: 
12 | 36 0 1) 4] 19 
9} 41 0 7 Meas | 
23 3 6 0 0} 10 


STANDING INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE, 
1924 SEASON. 


GAMES. Goats] 


COLLEGE. Play Dra 
ed. |Won| Lost} wn.|For |Agst/Pts 

Pennsylvania. 5 5 0 0 | 25 4 
Princeton..... 5 2 1 2 12 8 

» ¢| See 5 2 1 PAs ie WED ioe oa 
Haverford ....| 5 2 3 0 6 8 
Cornell, 525.28 004.2 0 3 2 5 | 14 
Harvard......... 5 1 4 0 8 


PREVIOUS WINNERS. 


1904-05—Haverford 1914—Pennsylvania. 
1905-06—Haverford. 1915—Haverford. 
1906-07—Haverford. 1916—Pennsylvania. 
iN Cap ed hate tie —Yale CEA al 
1903-09—Columbia. 1918—No competition. 
1909-10—Columbia. 
1910-11—-Haverford. 
1911-12—Yale. ‘ 
1912-13—Harvard. 1922—Prineeton. 
1913-14—Harvard. {1923—Pennsy!vania. 

In 1914 and thereafter schedule was arranged to 
close late in December. 


STANDING PENNSYLVANIA INTER- 
COLLEGIATE erctde 1924 SEASON. | 


U 
- 


Grand American Handicap—Won by iH CG. 
Decker, with 97x100 at 16 yards in shoot-off. 
1ooubles Championship—Won by Philip Miller, 


1x200. 

Se rersatiotial Open—Won by Porhaan bo 97x100. 

Nineteenth Annual Amateur lonship of 
ear oh 5 elie ne ne Cha far ty 
sland, May esults: 
193x200; second, W. Posey 1923200; third, P eiue : 
190x200. Long run OR oD by Posey, wi 
111 tarzets straight. 


“AMATEUR ees UNION (CHAMPION- 


Held under the auspices er ‘the Gymnastic Cham 
oo ae 4 Comte of the A. A. U., 
Ben , New York, May 16, 1924. 
re eerie sees by. Frank Kriz, Bohemian 
mnastic Association Sokol, 285 “points; Len Sige 
mann, N. Y. Turn Verein, 283 points, second; J. B 
Pearson jr., U. S. Navy. 273 points, third; John CG. 
| Mais, | Philadelphia Parngemeinde, and Adolph 
Zink, N. ¥. Turn Verein, 261 points, fourth. 
~ Long Horse—Won by Max Wandrer, Philadelphia 
“Sarnsenieinde, 572 points;.Adolph Zink, N. Y. Turn 
Verein, 570 points, second; Vv. Winsjansen, 566 
_ points, rd; Frank Kriz, Bohemian Gymnastic 
Association Sokol, 565 points, fourth. 
Side Horse—Won by Joseph B. Richter, D. A. 
' Sokol, 559 points; Adolph Zink, N. Y. 
S41 joints, hearin Charles R. Weir, Bronx Union 
- M. C. 539 pos a Se Curt Rottmann, 
N.Y. Turn erst’ and J. Navy, 
538 points, fourth. 
Horizontal Bar—Won by Frank Kriz, Bohemian 
- Gymnastic’ se procienion Sokol, 576 points; Curt 
_Rottmann, N. ec Verein, 569 points, second; 
_ Walter Meyer, MY . Y. Turn Verein, 554 points, third; 
_ Frank Safanda, D. A. Sokol, 536 points, fourth. 
Rope Ciimb—Won by T. Andreasen, Soreccian 
Turn Soc., 7 3-5 seconds, William Reber, N. Y. Turn 
Verein, 8 Seconds, second: Frank Vyborny, Bohemian 
eqayamnastic ‘Association Sokol, 9 seconds, third; 
_ Kukelick, 9 1-5 seconds. fourth. 
ie De ere re by Joseph F. Dunn, N. Y. A. C., 
s 554 points; William J. Herrmann jr., Herrmann's 
Phys. Tr. Inst., Philadelphia, 525 points, second; 
_ Kimball Atha, ‘Newark, M, C. 511 points, 
_ third; Wilbur Faulkner, 23d Street’ ¥. M..C. Ans 
¥ 510 points, fourth 
_ Parallel Bars—Won by Walter Meyer, N. Y. Turn 
a Verein, 584 points; Frank Kriz, Bohemian Gymnastic 
i mmpaintion & Sokol, 556 points, ‘second: Jacob Hufner 
N, Y. A. C., 532 points, d; Max Wandrer, 
| Philadetpia Turngemeinde, 519 points, fourth. 
apenas Club Suinging—won by Ray W. Dutcher, 


. Pearson, U. S. 


cary: a! Ibs. carried on back, eight steps, side- 
Peteaniug McCarthy, St. Louis, Aug. 4, 1898. 
- Back Lite 370 Ibs. Saad by using arms, legs 


j PROFESSIONAL. 
Wivortaze of space prevents the recording of more 
than a few of the more important bouts 
Jan, 7—Joe Stecher defeated Yusef Hussane ina 
r one-fall match in 57m. 15s., at Philadelphia. 
Jan. 25—Joe org 9) defeated S. Zbyszko, two 
. oye of three falls, at St. Louis. 
; 5—Ed Lewis” “defeated R. Gardini, two 
ry gtrtent falls, at St. Louis. 
i eb. 12—Kd Lewis defeated P. McGill in one-fall 
bout in 1 hr. 15m. 36s., at New York. 
Mar. 25—Ed Lewis defeated 8S. Zbyszko, two 
out of three falls, at Chicago. 
April 1—Ss. ko, defeated Y. Hussane in a 
-one-fall bout in 34m. 10s., at New York, 
cae 7—Ed Lewis defeated I. Madvas in two 
st Sagal ees pele 


$ defeated s. sides two out 


; d Lewis dotted J. Yuska in 
ae siete Is defeated S. 8 eke 
lune wis defea tasiak, 
/ of three falls, at, Boston. two out 


') AMATEUR WRESTLING. 

As National Amateur Athletic Union Champion- 
_\ ships held at New York City, May 28, 1924. 

ater ts eh Srila ho Ck R Se ie 


Bi! 


Mac- 


134-10. Class—Final— Howard Robin Reed, Oregon 
~ Agricultural pe ede, threw Chester Newton, Port. 
land, Ore., in 12m. 6s., with a double leg split hold. 

Roar Class—Final—Russell Vis, Los Angeles 

threw Kenneth Truckenmiller, Cornell College, 
Vernon, Iowa, with head chancery hold. 

Mou Class—Final—Perry Martter, Los Angeles 
‘A. C., threw William B. Johnson, Columbia Univer- 
nity, sth 13m, 47s., with a bar nelson and a reverse 


eee ‘ 


“aYM NASTICS. 


at the 23d St. 


Turn Verein,- 


N. Y. A. C., 286 Seca. Carl. W. F. Hahner, Prince- 
ton Univ., 277 points, second; Merrill tage 
Unattached, 275. points, third. 

Flying kings—Won by BE. Kremla, Bronx. Union 
Y. M. C. A., 560 points; Alfred Pietsch, ee 


Palace, 513 points, second; Frank Kriz, Boh 
Gymnastic Association Sokol, 507 points, third; 
J.B. Pearson jr., U. S. Navy, 507 points, fo oh < 


All-around Championship—Won by Frank Ki 
Bohemian Gymnastic Renouiation Sokol, 
points; Curt gig Nat ¥4 rae Verein, 2935 
points, second; J. Pearson jr. S. Navy, 2,860 
points, _ third; i doiph Zink, ‘philadelphia Turn- 
gemeinde, 2,828 points, fourth. 

Point Score—N. Y. Turn Verein, 2316 points; 
Bohemian Gymnastic Association Sokol, 19 points, 
second; Bal Y. A. C., 12 points, third; Bronx Union 
Y¥oMi OF AST points, fourth; D. A. Sokol, 6 points, 
fifth; Philadelphia Turngemeinde, 6 points, sixth; 
Norwegian Turn Society, 5 points, seventh; U. S. 
Navy, 3% points, eighth; Herrmann’: 3 Physical Train- 
ing Inst., Philadelphia, 3 points, ninth; People’s 
Palace, 3 points, tenth; Princeton Univ., 3 points, 
eleventh; Newark Y. M. C. A., 2 points, twelfth; 
Unattached, 2. points, thirteenth; 234 Street Y. M. 
C. A., 1 point, fourteenth. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Held at Princeton University, March 28. Won by 
Navy, 43 points; Princeton, 8; Pennsylvania, 7; Mass. 
Tech., 5. Summaries: 

Horivontal Bar—Won by Wheelock, Navy; Ewing, 
Princeton, second; Long, Penn., third. 

‘Sidé Horse—Won by kes Navy; Waller, Navy, 
second; Saunders, Navy, t rd. 

Flying Rings—Won by McCoy, M. I. T.; Stoup, 
Navy, second; Cresson, Penn., t t 

Parallel Bars—Won by Stowell, Navy; Forrest, 
Navy, second; Quay, Princeton, third. 

Tumbling—W on by Traux, Navy; Parker, Prince- 
ton, second; Crouse, Princeton, third. 

Rope Climb—Won by Durham, Navy; 
Navy, second; Wheelock, Navy, t third. 

All-around Championship—W: on by Long, Penn.; 
Wheelock, Navy, second; Danzig, Navy, third. 


Stoup, 


a PROFESSIONAL WEICHT LIFTINC. 


and back, under platform loaded ae stone, until 
it was clear of contact with trusses, P. J . McCarthy, 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17, 1898. b é 


pS aS SO ee Se 


WRESTLING. 


174-Ib. Class—Final—W. D. Wright, Cornell 


University, defeated Omar C. Held, Indiana Uni-. 


versity. 
191-lb. Class—Final—C._ F. Strack, Colgate 
University, defeated Francis M. Green, United 
igo Army, ° 
eavyweight Class—Final—R. L. Flanders, North- 
tel Vt., defeated John J. McKay, New York A. C. 
Intercollegiate Championships held at Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., March 22, 1924. 
Penn. State College won with 22 points; Cornell, 
second, 17; Yale, 15; Lehigh, 14; Pennsylvania, 4: 
Princeton, 3. Results by bouts: 
First Place Bouts. 
115-lb. Class—Cary, Penn State, defeated Mc- 
William, Cornell. Referee’s decision. 125-lb. Class— 
Warriner, Lehigh, defeated Chotkin, Cornell. Time 
advantage of 10m. 12s. 134rlb. Class—Neito, Penn 
diate defeated Brennan, Cornell, in second: extra 
Pests decision. 


Burke, "Lehigh, 


Batty, Yale, threw Burden, Penn State, in 14m. 40s. : 


Second Place Bouts. 
116-Ib. 


Berenchea, Metiaied 


Class—MeWilliam, _ Cornell, 
Columbia. 1265-1b. . 


168-10. ase as Penn, 


i 


2093 


7a. hahaa es Bat : 


: 


Congressional 


i 


A priors 


APPORTIONMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Ce a under the Constitution and at each census, 1790 to 1910, by States. 


Source: Reports of the 


. Bureau of the Census, Department ot Commerce.) 


——__——_._ = 


RATIOS UNDER CONSTITUTION AND CBNSUSES. 


Co 
seit 1790.| 1800. /1810.|1820.]1830.|1840.]1850.]1860.]1870.|1880.|1890.|1900. 1910. 


STATE. s > s ; S S Ss 5 J < 
; és 1S coal 
18/8) 3)2)8) 2) 8) 2) 8] 8 
SES Se i = I Ula 
al Ll ct 
7 I <a | a FF dd 
REPRESENTATION 
Alabama......-.)..2.. i 3 6 7 7 6 8 8 9 
3 2 3 4 5 6 7 Mi 
Wolorado.... . «> fn. Sf aed FN Ragaepd Beat fas yee Pn 4 ae i } 3 3 3 % 
Connecticut... . 5 7 7 7 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 5h. b 
1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 a Ears fis 
1 1 1 2 2 26 3 se 
8 § 7 9 10 11 11 |) 12, 
cafe rca ie} ia] 90 | 2b | ok f 9 
- r 
10 11 il 13 Is | 13 13 3 
2 2 6 9 11 11 11 LEe. 
a ay ol ae ae 8 a # 4 if a i3 ae 
i 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 7 { 3 : 
a1 gl al al él al al al al al gf 
6 jes os 
Massachusetts 8 14 17 13 13 12 10 11 10 11 12 13 if 18 
Michigan 1 3 4 6 9 11 12 12 |. 13 
inn 2 2 3 5 7 2 _ 10 
5. 5 6 Ef 7 ‘ 8 
7 9 13 14 15 16 | 16 
3 en Carec? verry cg, 1 pS I Nee 
i} ib \i bat wae 
New Hampshire. 3 4 5 6 6 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 “4 2" 
New Jersey..... 4 5 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 7 t 8 10} 1 
TA ie eS Ed eae BEC ee cd eee Pe are tee! Cae | Orel i Balika Pew. er fey JE 
New York...... 6 10 17 27 34 40 34 33 31 33 34 34 37 43 
North BS ie a 5 10 12 13 13 13 9 “i 8 9 9 10 10 
North Dakota. . : 1 1 2 3 
ORIG (Pes od cine s 21 21 21'| 22 
Cae Peed ele wee | tech balck ho Paus->-2 FP eihancike once of Ceca Raima 5 8. 
1 2 a ee 
28 30 32] 36 
4 2 3 
7 7 a pte 
Pe eie< fine Psd Poids. gil lates « a 2 PA Wie a3 
10 10 10 10 
il 13 16] 18 
i eed (ee i Le 
2 2 2 2) 
10 10 10 | 10- 
ah We eal Me SS aR Pega, (ae A rae Clee er | [Ree tree oe 1 21 -3 |. 5 
Al pS cel Ms) 3 Ss eat Ri i Sl eles Fa 9 mC 4) 4] 5) 6 
9 10 11 Ht 
Ie een ee ee ince |b bs wrehe cis ofa Mees [ese e le oe Vas vier Poets 1 1 A Oe eae 
Total.......|..65 | 106 | 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 232 | 237 | 243 | 293'| 332 | 357 | 391 | 435 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE TABLE, 


abe the ‘taking of the Census of 1920 there 
have been several efforts in the House of. Repre- 
sentatives to legislate toward an increase in member- 
_ ship, based on the growth of population. Up to the 
end of 1924 none of these efforts had succeeded. 
The chief objection to enlarging the Howse is that 
it would make that body too large and cumbersome. 


, Membership of House under census of 1850 was 


increased from 233 to 234 by act of July 30, 1852; 
membership under census of 1860 was increased 
from 233 to 241 by act of March 4, 1862; membership 
_ under census of 1870 was originally fixed at 283, 
but ificreased to 292 by act of May 30, 1872. 
_ ‘Representation such as shown in table was as- 
signed after apportionmént under censuses, as fol- 
lows: (1790) Tenn.; (1800) Ohio; (1810) Ala., Del., 
Ind., La., Miss.; (1830) Afk., Mich.; (1840) Cal., 
Fia., Iowa, Texas, Wis.; (1850) Minn., Ore.; (1860). 
‘4 ee _Nev.;. (1870) Col.; (1880) Idaho, FOS 
- Ds. N. D:, Wash., Wyo.; (1890) Utah; (i900: 


Ariz. did \N. Mex. were: tnioluded in apportion- 


| ment under 1910 census, in anticipation of becom- 
ing States, 

Maline’s apportionment of seven members under 
1810 census was iheluded in the 20 members origl+ 
nally assigned to Mass. but credited to Maine’ after 
it became a State, March 15, 1820. 

The ratio under the Constitution was one Repré- 
sentative in Congress for each 30,000 of population. 
Thereafter, the ratios, as determined by the de- 
cennial censuses, were as follows: 1790 and 1800, one 


to each 33,000; 1810, one in each 35,000; 1820, one 


in each 40,000; 1830, one in each 47,700; 1840, one 
in éach 70,680; 1850, one in each 98,423; 1860, one 
in each 127,381; 1870, one in each 131,425; 1880; one 
in each 151,911; 1890, one in each 173,901; 1900, 
one in each 194,182; 1910, one in each 211,877, | 

Of the thirteen Original States the present quotas 
are the same as under the Constitution in Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The orig- 
inal quotas in the other Original States wete 4s fol- 
lows: Georgia, 3; Massachusetts, 8; New Hamp- 
shire, 3; New Jersey, 4; New York, 6; North Caro- - 
lina, 5; Pennsylvania, 8; Rhode Island, 1 and South 
Carolina, 5. 


“is 


— Requirement 


‘Town {Blec.D| Special Qualifications uired Persons Dis nalified (Qther Than J 
) meee or | eget Than Citizenship): Felons, I squat and Insane). r 


| 


: 08.13 Mm Property, or able Fes read and/Bribery, malfeasance, election — 
ert oe ‘write, and employment. Poll crimes, vagrants, tramps (con- 
t victed). ‘ 
i 30 lives me ays 30 dys Persons under guardianship. 
‘ : o..|1 mo..|Poll tax. Declarants. ’ 
30 dys Ability to ht Constitution and Bribery, malfeasance, oe 


read Constitution. is 
30 dys|Read Constitution and writename|Bribery, paupers. 
30 dys|Ability to read Constitution and|Bettors on election, bribery, ducl- 
write name. ing, under guardianship, mal- 
feasance, 
Delinquent taxpayers. : 
. |Election crimes, teachers of bolyg- 
amy, persons laying guardians. - 
.|Penitentiary convicts. ~ | 


eS ee See 
BS 83 39 ae 


nm 


“HASH Oe 
BBS 
2a 


Bribery, persons under guardian- - 
ship, duelists, dishonorably dis- 
Pag rack officials. 


a7 


«ean yr.../6 mos./60 dys|/60 dys|Must be registered ery. . 
Geet ee jl yr. in|Parish |3 mos.|Property, or ability to read and rnihete of charitable institu- 
; write. tions, except soldiers’ homes, 
, interdicted persons. ; 
Ability to read Constitution and| Bribery, paupers, disus no under 
write name. ardianship, Indians not taxed 
.|6 mos./6 mos. |1 day. |Citizens who can read Br ery, election crimes. 
.|6 mos.}6 mos.|6 mos.|Ability to read Constitution and Election crimes, paupers, persons 
write name. Poll tax. under guardianship. — 
.|20 dys]20 dys|20 dys|Civilized Indians may vote..... Tribal Indians. 
.|30 dys|30 dys|30 dys|Civilized Indians may vote Persons under jrisrataviattiel unD- 
civilized Indians 
.|Ability to read or explain Con- eee hd dueling, delinquent tax- 
stitution. Poll tax. 
Soldiers rand sailors, paupers. 
Indians. 
U. S. soldiers and sailors. 
Dueling, Indians on _ reserva- 
tions, Chinese. 
.|Ability to read Constitution and|Paupers, non-taxpayers. 
write one line. 
Paupers. 
Untaxed aginua: 
Bettors on elections, bribery. 


Persons under fuallo pe +! 
S. soldiers and sailors, 
Mig U.S. soldiers and sailors. 
.|6 mos. 30 dys 30 dys|Must be registered; read and write| Non-native Indians, persons kept - 
in poor houses, except Federal » 
and Confederate soldiers. é 
-|30 days in district required in|Soldiers and ° sailors, Chinese. ~ 
school elections. Property. Registration required. 
: Bribery, election crimes, non- 
taxpayers. 

Property, $134 or $7 per annum. |Bribery, mship, persons under 
guardiansh ae ci2 of Nar- 
ragansett trib 

.|4 mos. |4 mos, |Ability toread and write, or owns big wey plosticu caienees sige Hse 


. for ministers] and and pays taxes on $300 or 
more of property. 


Bribery, dueling, 1g, ,Paupers, Uv. Br.« 
soldiers a hee 


‘oll tax; rae or understand Con-'Bribery, dates paupers. 
stitution. 


oak i dys/30 dys|30 dys/Ability toread and write English. Untaxed Indians. 
-/60 dys}10 dys fae We cde ea U0. 8. soldiers 
s 
. |Bettors on election, dueling, per. 
guardians 


sons under 
60 dys|10 dys|10 dys|Ability to read Re de age un- 


less physically disabled. 


The literacy test for voters in New York State ) Colorado, 1876 (the law was in effect in 18 890). 
is; Ability to read fifty-word extract from State | Connecticut, 1897; Delaware, 1897; Georgia. 
Constitution, and write legibly in English ten words ye ce Louisiana, 1898, erie tees 

assachusetts, 1857;  Mississi 1890; INOW, 
from the passage read. Hampshire, 1902; New York, 1921; North Caro 

‘Literacy tests for voters were authorized by the | 1900. 5 
Aon cor eaied of the various States in the following a No on eke 1896; 10 1911; ae uth ay 

arolina, Virginia, 25 pert y 
veAlabama, 1900; Arizona, 1913; California, 1894; | Wyoming, 1889 ide a oe 


 Blection Stertcns on States. 


3 ee) ALABAMA. 
F (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) } 
y = 1920. , 3 
y COUNTIES. | La Hard- |} Countries, 
Pex Fol'te, | Cox, ing, —— Davis, | i beth 
” Prog. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. |’ R Rep. 
' Autauga... 22 911 210||Jackson. . 1,923 
‘Baldwin... 391} 1,127] 556 Jefferson. . :} 153065 ee 
S 40} 1,565 203}|Lamar..... 1,087 "576 
ae 240) 1,643 364 Lauderdale. 2,266 1,161 
ay 103| 3,533] 3,465||Lawrence.. . 989 "B31 
fi 877 2||Lee 155 
115} 1,298 285° 
125| 3,422 H 
43] 1,993 64 ack 
45| 1,968 489°. 
74 960 42 
2) 1,071 1,865 
12) 11253 3:879 
49) 2,165 2,681 
38 684 20 
20) 1,721 314 
189} i,869 1,201 
31] 1,315 33 
15} 1,007 263 
ae HA 204 
180| 21564 113 
22| 1/386 3,235 
120) 2,702 2,561 
0} 3,894 15 
15} 1,763 930 
46| 1,455 269 
242} 5,917 491 
5 1,413 4,488 
65 :092 85 
1,487 ee 
1 520) 2,307 
331 933] 480i] Total. ...| 112,966 r 
otal. ... F 45,005 163,254) 74,6 ; 
83! 2,045 571 at of 
President as the Prohibition eres got 569 votes. 
U.S. Senator (1924) Heflin, Dem., 123,263; Lathrop, Rep., 38,881. 
Governor (1922)—Brandon, Dem., Bere 798; Street, Rep., 31,561; Barber, Soc., 14,274. 
PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA. 
1872 (Pres. ag 79,444; Rep., ee 1912 (Pres.), Dem., 82,438; Rep., 9,732; ' 
76 3, Dem., 162,002: Rep., 68.230 22,680; Soc. * biaet 
_ 1880 (Pres.), Dem., "91, 185; Rep., 56, maT Greenback, | 1914 (U.S. Sen.); Dem., 63,389; Rep., 12,320; Prog. can 
4,64: 4,263; Soc., 1,159. 


- 1884 (Pres.), Dem., 93,951; Rep., 59,591; Proh., 1914 (Gov.), "Dem., 64,275; Rep., 13,695; Prog. 


oe ).G, 512; Greenback. 873. 3,795; 1,196. 
< 1888 (Pres.), Dem., 117,320; Rep.,56,197; Proh., 583. 1916 (Pros), Dem, 99,409: Rep., 22,809; Proh., 


— 1900 arg Dem. 96,368; Rep. 53,669; Proh.; 1,034; 
Lat Poot te _F. Peop., 3,796; Soc. Dem 1918 (U. S. Sen), Dem., a re (unopposed). 


4 904 (Pres. ), Dem., 79,857; Rep., 22 "72: raoe 853; | 1920 (Pres). Dem., 163,254; Rep., 74, 690; Soo 
ts Patron 12 Soc. L., 839; Pop., 5,051. 2,369; Pro 
1908 (Pres.), Dem.,’ 74,374; Rep., 25,308; Soc.,| 1920 (U. 8. oars Dem., 154,664; es 77,3373 
_ 1,399; Proh., 662; Pop.. 1,568; Ind., 495. Soc, 1,984. 
ARIZONA. 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1920. 
Hard- 


1924, 
Cool- La Hard- 

Fol’te,| ing, Cox, idge, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, 
Preg. |} Rep. | Dem. Rep. }| Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


679 - 684 ane 727| 1,078] 1,031 
‘im, 3,5 2,28 


673 198 8 
...-| 1,800] 2,827) 2,136) 3,625) 2,251 
131] | 905|) Yuma...... 851] 1,280 935] 1,606) 1,177 
3,970 11'336 


5 3 fenced Lect Parad pee ie 
"729 996| '722/I. ....( 26,2351 30,5161 17,210! 37,016! 29,546 


Governor (1924) —Hunt, Dem., 38,372; Heard, Rep., 37,571. 
Governor (1922)—Hunt, Dem., 37,210; Cam) zapife Rep., 30,599. 

. S. Senator (1922)—Ashurst, Dem., 39,72 McClintock, Rep., 21,358. y™ 
: ‘PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA. 

-1904° (Gong, Bem. 0,494; Rep., 9,521; Pro., ie: 1914 (Gov.), Dem., 25,226; Rep., 17,602; Prog., 
Bi ; Dem., 1048 1; Rep., 8,909; Soc 5,206: Soc., 2,973. 
10007 078. athe : i 1916 (Pres), Dem, 33,170; es 20,524; Soe., 


11,727; , 12,435; Soc.,| 3,174; Pro., 1,153. 
Ba Be, inane, nap, 0% He Gory Bet MM: Be Ea, ay 
i F, OvV.), em., a i: 
peor} Jas Bem. Bee Rin! 3021; Prog, 1920 ere), oes 291546: Rep, 37, 016: Soc., 233° 
iG on cay aie 25 3,110; Prog., | 15 ono au. 8 Ben), he Ae 160; Rep., 35.893 
2 ' 308k! Pro. Stas. ; ” | 1920 (Gov). Dem., 31,682; Rev., SP349" Fr 


% 


os 


Election Returns—Arkansas. 


ARKANSAS. 


A d i : _ (Presidential vcte, 1924, 1920.) 


1902 (Gov.), Dem., 77,354; Rep., 29,251; Pop., 
8,345; Proh., 4,791. 


een winish) Ms he dd 
EARLIER PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN ARKANSAS. 


The first Presidential election was held in Arkansas 
in 1836, the year in which the State was admitted 


to the Union. 

Van Buren, Dem., carried Arkansas 1836 and 
1840; Polk, Dem., in 1844; Cass, Dem., in 1848; 
Pierce, Dem., in 1852; Buchanan, Dem., 1856; 
Breckenridge, Dem., in 1860. 

The State. left the Union and joined the Con- 
federacy in 1861 and no Presidential election was 
held there in 1864, the Commonwealth being under 
the military control of the North, 


1924. | 1920. 1 
Ss. Cool- |_ La COUNTIES. af 
Ren 4 Davis, | idge, | Fol’te,| Cox, Daypis, 
Dem, | Rep. ; Prog. | Dem. Dem. 
‘ = ee 72 488 90} 1,156 Lincoln, ... 
canon. 1,048 506 95| 1,317 5||Little River 
640 301 162 707 Logan. .... 
2,313| 1,694 566| 2,837 Lonoke 
1,350 937 212} 1,106 Madison 
1,002 453 100| 1,146 Marion 
553 150 42 736 Miller. .... 
1,421 969 134) 1,344 Mississippi 
708 325 17 887 9)| Monroe. ... 
1,223 483 204; 1,507 
1,429) 1,084 207| 1,775 
56 238 93 678 
61 174 31 809 
Columbia..| 1,382 350 63] 2,052 
Conway.... 526 125} 1,791 
Craighead .| 1,711 812 271} 2,079 
Crawford. .} 1,44 996 470) 1,861 
Crittenden.. 777 77 20 905 
2, y 94) 845 
34; 1,139 
221 931 
22| 1,397 
160) 1,971 
221) 1,502 
37 763 
274] 1,614 
96 619 
331) 1,865 
180)’ 2,239 
155} 1,051 
170 452 
195} 1,546 
31 838 
80) 1,575 
515} 2,670 : 
232| 1,579 é 
129 953 Pee. end Ba se ibe sta | 
17 rete Total. ...| 84,793] 40,036} 13,159|107,408| 71,117 ft 
= F 
4 
Governor (1924) Terral, Dem., 100,606; Grabiel, Rep., 25,154. | 
All of the proposed 1924 amendments to the | a ruling of the State Supreme Court that amend- — 
‘Constitution received a majority of the votes cast [| ments must have a majority of the total vote for | 
for and against them, but all were defeated under f Governor. This they lacked. f 
Governor (1922)—McRae, Dem., 99,987; Grabiel, Rep., 28,056. 4 
The voters (1922) defeated all three of the pro- | to the people the power to propose legislative meas- | 
posed amendments to the State Constitution. ree Ha — peone tg ooh — the Greens) ae . 
One provided for maintaining free public schools e State of Arkansas, and to enact or rejec e@ 
/ . F : same at the polls, independent of the General As- 
at least six months a year; another called for taxing sembly; and reserving the power, at their own | 
personal property for improvements; and the third option, to approve or reject at the polls any entire _ 
would have changed the Constitution by reserving | act or any item of an appropriation bill. j 
PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. | 
1872 (Pres.), Dem., 37,927; Rep., 41,073. 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 91,991; Rep., 53,898; Proh., $ 
1876 (Pres.), Dem., 58,083; Rep., 38,669; Gr., 289. 2,527; Soc, 1,364. | 
1880 (Pres.), Dem., 60,865; Rep., 42,549; Gr., 4,079. | 1904 (Pres.),. Dem., 64,434; Rep., 46,860; Soc. 
ome t 1,816; Proh., 993; Pop., 2,318 ? 
1884 (Pres.), Dem., 72,927; Rep., 50,805; Gr., 1,847. | 199§ (Gov.), Dem, 102,749; Rep., 40,965: Soc. 
1888 (Gov.), Dem., 99,229; U. L., $4,223. 2,169; Proh,, 3,274. 7 Sree hi Sor) 
1888 (Pres.), Dem., 85,962; Rep., 58,752; U. L.,| 1908 (Pres.), Dem.,- 87,015; Rep., 56,760; Soc., | 
"1880 (Sup. Ct); Dein., 52,025: Rep., 41,615 108d Rise Dae Pee hoe as So | 
; up. Ct.), Dem., ; Rep., 41,615. OV. m., 478; D., 409; a | 
1890 (Gov.), Dem., 106 267; U. L., 85,181, ist ae ; us 
ie sree: Arta 87,834; Rep., 46,884; Pop., | 1912 (Goy.), Dem. 109,826; Rep., 46,440; Soc., | 
,831; Proh., A 384. 
1894 (Gov.), Dem., 74,809; Rep., 26,055; Pop.,| 1912 (Pres.), Dem., 68,838; Rep., 24,297: Pr | 
24,541; Proh.. 1,55 21,673: Prob. 808; Soe, BIgs v3 t 
1896 (Gov), Dem, 91,114; Rep., 35,836; Pop..| 1914’ (Gov.), Dem.,’ 94,086; Rep., 30,987; Soc, _ 
1896’ (Pres.), _Dem., 110,103; Rep., 37,512; Proh,, | 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 112,282; Rep., 47,135: Soc. _ 
839; Nat,, 893, 6,998; Proh., 2,015.’ - | 
ie revel Dem., 88,637; Rep, 44,701; Pop., | 1916 (Gov.), Dem, 122,041; Rep., 43,963; Soc, 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 81,142; Rep., 44,800; Pop.,| 1918 (Gov,), Dem., 68,192; Soc. i 
972: Proh., 584; Un, R Del TBbO eee 92: Soe, 4,792 


0 ¢ m., »408; Rep., 71,117; Soc, | 
8,111; U. S. Sen., 126,477; Rep., 65,381; Gov., 
Dem., 123,609; Rep., 46,339. : = Y ; 


In 1868 Grant carried the State against Seymour 
by peut cen majority; and the Republicans won 
Those were the Reconstruction days, the period of 
so-called carpet-bag political rule in thee South. — 
At their close, Arkansas re-entered the Democratic 
Presidential column and has been there ever since. — 

The State was originally a i rt of French Louisiana 
and next was included in Missouri Territory, and 
Oe its political inclinations from both’ ‘these 


; PRY : here ‘ “ t 
| Election. Returns—California. 


‘ CALIFORNIA. 
(Presidential vote, Sta) 


‘ Gool- | La | 
COUNTIES, idge, | Fol'te, | Davis, | Faris, | COUNTIES. 
: Rep. Soc. | Dem. | Proh. 
FE tA 1,582||Placer............ 
ttt. eas 52 1 5 1 


150}|Santa Barbara, _... 
Santa Clara....... 


P 
nt 
(Presidential vote. 1920, 1916.) 
1920. 1916. 1920. 1916. 
CouNTIES. Hard- Wil- |Hu COUNTIES. Hard- Wil- |Hu 
ing, Cox, son, ghes, ing, Cox, son, ghes, 
; / Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. | Dem. |} Dem.| Rep. 
a Alameda.......... 73,177| 21,468] 43,748] 51,417||Placer............ 2,894] 1,559] 3,375} 1,954 
¢ YL ar aa 64 6 23) 60}|/Plumas........... 999 403| 1,025 663 
639} 1,766| 1,209'|Riverside.......... 9,124| 2,798] 4,561} 7,152 
2,262} 4,888] 3,956,|Sacramento........ 15,634; 7,150) 14,538) 10,696. 
641} 1,524) 1,175||San Benito........ 1,965) § 900) 1,688 440 
907} 1,998) 1,011); Seg erm pe 12,518) 5,620) 9,398) 11,932 — 
3,483 6,092] 5,731||San Diego......... . 19,826] 8,478) 16,815) 16,978 
279 471 499) San Francisco. . | 96,105) 32,637) 78,225) 63,093 
726| 1,755) 1,068) San Joaquin. i »487| 11,454 ‘ 
9,613) 14,241] 11,707'|San Luis Obi 4,123 ,606} 3,539 854 
902} 1,797} 1,342;|\San Mateo.... .| 7,205} 1,958) 4,485 207 3 
1,778} 4,103) 5,786}|Santa Barbara..... 6,970] 2,586] 5,198) 4,453 ~ 
2,022} 3,273) 2,694||Santa Clara....... 19,565) 6,485) 14,185) 16,592 
682 6 846) |Santa Cruz ‘4 1,957| 4,511 
6,095} 9,566) 5,611||Shasta............ 
K ¥ PAD LAN an Gig te ae eee 
571} 1,164 791! |Siskiyou 
643) _ 1,323) 877;|Solano............ 
55,661| 114,070) 135,554) |Sonoma 
1,145] 1,880} 1,323) |Stanislaus 
3,789) 4,328) (Satter... 22.1 5... 
320 451||Tehama 
1,789} 3,371] 3,494||Trinity 
303 2; 2,132!|Tul: 


hi 

N 

x 

~ 

oo 

C) 
00 Son Go 
WOO Goro AI 
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or 

Re) 

© 
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5 ee 2 
3,502' 6,474! 10,609'' Total.... 624,992'229,191'466,289 462,516 


Governor (1922)—Woolwine, Dem., 347,530; Richardson, Rep., 576,445; Horr, Soc., 41,418. 
* U. ees Senator tiy22)~ Pearson, Dem., 915,748; Johnson, Rep., 564,422; Needham, Proh., 70,748; 
‘Sinclair, 


Cali ircenia: Fo F022, voted to enforce the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead act. The State 
also for a soldier bonus. 
pee Me PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA. 


# 
; (Pres.), Dem., ee eyes Rep. vag 1904 (Pres. ), Dem., 89,404; Rep., 205,226; Soc. D4 

2 igre (Pres. sf Dem., 75,8 : Rep., 78,61 29,535; Proh., 7,380. 

1880 \Pres.), Dem., 80, DOR ep, "90 318; “Gr., 3,392. | 1908 (Pres.), Dem,, 127,492; Rep., 214, 398; Soc. D., 
1884 pres.) Dem., 89,288; Rep., 102/416; Proh., 28,659; Proh., 11,740; Ind., 4.278. 


2,920: 2,017. 283,436; Rep. 3,914; Prog. 
888 (res), Dem, 117,729; Rep., 124,816; Proh., | 1942, (Eres Pen: bore Probl, 23 366. Bs 


61. 
bres. 2}, Nem, 118,174; Rep. 117,962; Peoples, 1818 eae ee ee Soe., 


1 §. Sen.), Dem., 277,852; Rep. and Prog., 
94" Gov), Dem., ghee Rep., 110,738; Pop., Ber PTs, aoe Mo das Bron 38797 


ROD tore and Proh., 387,647; Ind., 


i Dem., 121,629; Rep., 146, Beer ; | 1918 (Gov.). 
i! | 251,189; Bog 9,00: 
nie: 2,006; Proh., 2,573; Soe. L sale rent eee an 8) * Bem: apo, Rep. 024 903; 5: ne 
» 64,076; Pro em., ; 
1 saa: Pen sod eo ope pe ee, Boe. a Rep., 447,835; Proh., 57,768; Soc., 36,545. : 


_Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut. 


4 COLORADO. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


E 1924. 1920. 1924. 
Counts. | Cool- La Hard- : COUNTIES. 


Gat | Davis, | Forte, 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, e, avis, | Fo 
Rep. Dem. | Prog. |. Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. rog. 


1,527) 

6 84 8 771 
ee-] 1,463 995 137) 1,587 3,267 75 370 
“Gonclte: PEE 744 665 92 780) 4,624); 1,938) 1,106 
Crowley....| 1,079 667 324) 1,345 9 4 ya 


‘Custer..... 415 281 221 


Dolores....| 100} 157]. 169 2,566} 1,042] 505 

i 8] 958 ? 4917| 3,460 
foe |. Sent Sail. aa 854 Rio Blanco. 741 407 i : 

1,639 7||Rio Grande] 1,588] 922] 391 

426 ane 1,824 9 


we 


Total. ...|193,956) 75,238] 57,368]/173,248/104,936 


ee ee (1924)—Morely, Rep., 177,298; Sweet, Dem., 150,229. | 
4 S. Senator LA se Sob Rep., 159,698; Adams, Dem., 139,660. 


U S Senator (1923)—Gov. Sweet, May 17, appointed Alva B. Adams, Dem., of Pueblo, to serve un- 
expired term of Samuel D. Nicholson; Rep., eased. ' 


dec 
Governor (1922)—Sweet, D., 138, 098; Griffith, R., 134,353; F.-L., 2,086; Soc., 2,283; O. A. P., 1,445. 
PAST VOTE OF Sra he 


1880 (Pres.), Dem., 24,647; Rep., 27,450. 1912 (Pres.), Dem., 114,232; Rep.,- 58, ee Prog., ; 
1884 (Pres.), Dem., 27,723; Rep., 36,290. 72,306; Soc., 6,418; Proh., 33 a 
£1 Seae res Dem., 37,567; Rep., 50,774; Proh., | 1914 (Gov.), Dei 95, 640; Rep., 129, 098: Prog., 2 
2,192; Lab., 1,266. 33,320; Soc., 10,516. 4 
- 1892 (rsa) ), Rep., 38,620; People’s, 53,584; Proh., 4 (Pres.), Dem., 178,816; Rep., 102,308; Soc, 
1,6 0,049; Proh., 2,793; Prog., : a | 
1896 \Pres.), Dem., 161,269; Rep., 26,279; Nat. 1918, (Gov. ye Dem., 102,397; Rep., 112,693; Soc., 
Dem., 1; Proh., 2,110. 5,249. | 
1900 (Pres.), Dem.,. 122,733; Rep., 93,039; Proh., 1920 (Pres.), Pert 104,936; Rep., 173,298; Proh., 4 
3,790; Soc:, 714, People’s, 389. 2,807; F.-Lab., 3,016; Soc., 8,046. i 
1904 (Pres.),” Dem., 100,105; Rep., 134,687; Proh., | 1920 (Gow), Baw 108. 738: Rep., 174,488; F.-Lab. 
5 3,432; Soc., 4,304; Pooks 8 824. and Soce., 9,702. - 
- 1968 (Pres.), Dem., 126,644; Rep., 123,700; Proh., 1920 (U. Sen.), Dem., 112,890; Rep., 156,577; 
5,559; 800... 7,974. -Lab., S0ats nd.. 8,665. 1 
Seidtanmin * 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) § 
¢ 1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 7 
COUNTIES. | Cool- La_ | Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- La | Hard- 


idge, | Davis, cis Wag ing, Cox, 

Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 
Hartford...] 61,381] 28,139] 9,199] 54,046] 30,287||Litehfield. . 
New Haven. 69,164 36,247 14,591} 65,938] 37,977|| Middlesex. . 
New Lond'n| 18,205) 8,615} 2,331) 17,422| 9,209])Tolland.... 
Fairfield. ..} 58,041) 18,815} 10,440) 55,251] 24,761 
Windham..! 9,488! 5,475 933! 8.594 5,071\' Total . 

President (1034 —Johns, Soc. Lab., I, 


373. 
Governor, 1924 oe ham, Rep., 246,336; Morris, Dem., 118,676; : : 
Soe. Lab, 1.31 ;Binghi Workers, 728 3s, D 18,676; McLevy, Soc., 5,168; Mackay. 


8. Barhtee (load , to fill place of Brandegee, d pe ‘ 
Dem.,'72,006, ) Pp eg leceased—Gov. Bingham, Rep., 112,648; Holt, 


Governor (1922)—Fitzgerald, Dem., 148,641; Tem: leton, Rep., 170,231; Soc., 5,286; F.-L., : 
U.S. Senator (1922) “Spellaey, Dem., 147,276; Molen Rene 169,524: Soc., Beir rae O45. 


PAST VOTE OF ph ape eee pee 


idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


15,499] 6,645) 3,095] 14.405 6 938 
91383) 4'009| ~'973| 8.447] 4170 
5.161, 2/239] 854] 57135 2,308 


-4246,322'110,184\ 42, 416 229, 238 120.7 


1872 , Dem., 45, 695; Rep., 50,314. 1912 (Pres.), 743561; Rep, 68,324; Soc 
1876 ; Dem. 61,931: Rep., 59/030. 10,056; Prog., 3" i 
1880 (Pres), Dem., 64, Al7 Rep. 67,073 . rant 9; Broh : Sod, T.., 1,260. 


1884 L gihtess Dett., 67,182; Rep., $8.98: Pron., | 2924 14 (Goy.),, Dem. 73, 388; Re, “91.262, Soc., 5,914; 


1888 Pres, pen gs ,922; Rep., 74,586; Proh., 1916 178 Bro, ‘Dem. 99,788; Be 106,514; Soc., 


te ee eet ee ee 


Pr eee one 32: ‘a, 1918, Goy. cere 96,787." Rep., 109,293; Soe. 

aes ro sae ta Ae a a oh ane or an lle Gi0: Re, 107,020; ere 

ida ee eit Hats HBL | tp ee os oe 

oat Bre Bat Ts ae 111 1089; Soc., Mai at ete mez) Wep.ta on aes vce ; 
4.543; Proh., 1,506; Soc 5; 1920'(U.'S. Sen m., 131 


; ), De a 
1908 (Pres Ne "Dem., 68, 255; Rep., Pato: te Soc., | 1920 (Gov.), D Reps 
5,110; Proh., 2 380; Soe. L , 608; ‘Ind., 650. 10, is ok Le iar etek ee 


’ ¥ 
pidoe 


56 
_ Election 


_ PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, aaa 


Eg Total. 
; Democratic. . 3, 
“id Republican. . aot 
_- La Follette. . 4,923 


ne -U. 8. 
af U. S. Senator 


_ 1872 (Pres.), Dem., 10,208; Rep., 
1876 (Pres.), 13,381; Rep., 10,752. 
_ 1880 (Pres.), Dem., 15,181; Rep., 14,138; Gr., 121. 


1884 (Pres.), Dem., 16,976; Rep., 13,053; Proh., 64; 
Gr., 10. 


1888 (Pres.), Dem., 16,414; Rep., 12,973; Proh., 400. 
1892 (Pres.), Dem., 18,581; Rep., 18,077; Proh., 564, 


1896 (Pres.), Dem., 13,425; Rep., 16,883; Nat. Dem., 
: 877; Proh., 353. 


11,115. 


oy se | a (Pres.), Dem 18,863; Rep., 22,535; Proh., 
1904 ae. Dem., 19,359; Rep., 23,712; Proh., 


607; Soc.,'146; People’s, 51. 


= Brevard.... 
- Broward... 
f Calhoun . 
Charlotte. 
! ‘trus . 


948 
552 


Governor (1924)—Martin, Dem., 84,181; 


it tax, and allowing the head 


1872 (Pres.), Dem., 15,427; Rep., 17,763. 
Pate (Pres.), Dem., 22,923; Rep., 23,849. 
"1880 (Pres.), Dem., 27,964; Rep., 23,654. 
% "1884 (Pres.), Dem., 31,766; Rep., 28,031; Proh., 72. 
1888 (Pres.), Dem., 39,656; Rep., 26,659; Proh., 418. 
peeez ire): Dem., 30,143; People’s, 4,843; Proh., 


"1896 6. (Pres), Dem, 32,736; Rep. 11, 288; Nat. Dem., 


oat eh Proh 
es.), Dem., 28,007; tia 7,314; Ptob., 
pee 601; on BT aE pet ve Poh, fa 
6; 8; “y OF 
Pye). People’s. 1 7 05. 


Moke eet 


Rikata ob Dalawars Florida. 2 


DELAWARE. } 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


Governor (1924)—Robinson, Rep., 53,046; Bancroft, Dem., 34,830; Houck, Prog., #22. 
Senator oe Pont, Rep., 52,731; Tunnell. Dem. and Prog., 36,085. 
1922)—Bayard, Dem., 37,304; du Pont, Rep., 36,979; Stephens, Forward Party, 608. 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE. 


FLORIDA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


* President (1924)—-Faris, Proh., 2,228; American Party, 2,315. sk: i 
, : O'Neal, Rep., 17,499 e 
_ Florida voters, in 1924, ratified a constitutional amendment ‘bronibiting an income or inheritance 
‘of a family $500 exemption in his personal propert; 

U. S. Senator Ue lb Dem., 45,707; Lawson, Ind. Rep., 6.074. " Jeffries, 


165. . 
PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA. 
1908 Lae ies 31, seh Foi. 10,654; Proh., 
553; Soc., 3.747; Ind., 
Sue Pres.) es). Cwrre sedin: pats 4,279; Prog., 
1046, (Bes), sree 55,984; Rep., 14,611; Proh., 
1916 (Gov.), "Dem... 30,343; Proh., 39,546; Rep. 
"10,333; Soc., 2,470; Ind.; 
1916, (U. 8. sen.), Dem., 58,391; “Rep., 8,744; Soc., 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, 1920. 


New 
Castle. | Kent. 
Democratic. ...}| 24,252 7,211 39,911 
Republican... .] 36.600 | 6.511 52-858. Ga 
Total... 22... 60,852 | 13,722 92,769, 


1908 (Pres.), ergs 22.071; Rep., 25, 114; Proh., 
570; Soc., 239; Ind., 30. : 
1910 (Treas.), Dem., 21, 107; Rep., 21,686. 

Ed Ry Dem., 22,631; Rep., 15,997; Soc., 556; 

886; Proh., 623 

1912 “Gays Dem., 21,460; Rep., 22,745; Soc, 556; 

: Proh., 623. 


Prog., 
sea (Pres). Dem., 24,753; Rep., 26,011; Soc., 480; 


Pro 
1916 (Gov.), Dem., 24,053; Rep., 26,648; Soc., 490. 

1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 25,434; Rep., 22,925; Prog., 
2,361; Soc., 490, 

1918 (U. S. Sen.), Sek 20,113; Rep., 21, os 

1920 (Pres.). Dem., 39,911; Rep. 52,858; 

Proh., 986; Ind., ‘93: ‘Single Tax, 93. 
1920 (Gov.), ‘Dem., 41, :038; Rep., 1,895. 


i aR P . 


90 (Pres:), Dem., 90.515; Rep., 44,853; Soc., 5,189; 
ero ae White Rep. 10.118 
20 (U.S Sen. bem, 09 ten one 37,065; Soc., 
10 5; White Rep., 2,84 
1920 (Gov.), Dem., 103,407; Rep., 23, pe White th 
hep. 2854; Soo, 2,823. ; i 


Blection aenavenan 


CEORCIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


Appling... . 
Atkinson, os 
Bacon..... 


Chariton... 
Chatham... 
Chat’ hochee| 
ee 
Cherokee. . 


% f 
: 
.Y 
| 
Ps 
4 
4 | 


Colauitt. .. 
Columbia. 
Cook. 


Jas) 
Jett P Davis. 


Governor (1924)—Walker, pees y Sa 367; unopposed, 
_ U.S. Senator (1924)—Harris, D 155, 497; unoppos: 


sed. 
Georgia voters in 1924 amended thé Constitution to provide for bienn’ 
Fo Hoey genre Te Ue! D ennial sessions of the Legislature. 
Governor (1922)—-Walker, Dem., 75,019. No opposition. 
U. 8S. Senator (1922)—George, Dem., 75,838. No opposition. 
PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA. 


1916 (Pres.), Dem., 127,763; Rep., 11,294; Soc., 941; | 1918 S. Sen.), Dem., 53,731; Rep., 7,078. 
Prog., 20,692. | 133 8 (Pres), Dem., 107,162; Rep., 43 "es Boe. 408 


12,68 107,162 43,720 


ae Wee 


j ie 


saa, ; Try gt < 74 . 7 g 0. hy : F f z , y 
Election Returns—Idaho.° . 823 
Oe ce: IDAHO. 
(Presidential vote, 1924.) 
Cool- ‘La Cool- La Cool- 
idge, |Davis,|Fol'te,|| COUNTIES. | idge, |Davis,|Fol’te,|} CouNTIES. i eh » 
Rep. | Dem.| Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. ig ee Dem ek “hy 
poner Sy 


7,220 Lincoln 692 1 
A oln... g 54) 427 
; = Madison, . 1,417) 601 
oy Minidoka. 1,046}. 204) 1,370— 
1.011 Nez Perce. . .| 2,250] 1,212). 1,342 , 
ois Oneida...... 956} 530) 
— Owyhee 564} 309) 671 
732 Payette...... 1,160; 40 7 
ioe Power 757| 314) 684 
. Shoshone....] 3,034] 835} 2,078 
eton. 25 Se 665) 18 


Or AC Valley....... 486 4 498 | 
tas 5 ze Washington. .} 1,183} 623] 1,056 
cleat = 508) 148). 5 69,879|2 eas 
ea 2.08 peal vase Total. s<.4 169,879 24,256 BE TSO! “ 
= Tan. 
Sek cone (1924)—Moore, Rep., 65,508; Freehafer, Dem., 25,081; Samuels, Prog., 58,167; O'Mahoney, _ 
ia "UT. S. Senator (1924)—Borah, Rep., 99,846; Martin, Dem., 25,199; Gary, Soc., 554. a ee 
a (Presidential vote, 1920.) 
. Hard- Hard- 
ea CounNTIES. ing, Cox, | CouNTIES. ing, Cox, COUNTIES. 
2) ; Rep. | Dem | Rep. | Dem. 
Me ACh... .cL......- 8414] 4,173/\Clark. =. 594; 184||Lincoin. £1 
2 390 Clearwater ; 947 481||Madison. 


2,986) | Custer. . 807 394||Minidoka. 


1,138 | Elmore. . 


794|| Franklin ; 1,612 899)/Oneida,......... 
1,184 Fremont. . --| 1,99 1,061||Owyhee. ........4. 
be eee 1,404 832)|Payette.-.......- 
373) |Gooding......... 1,878 88) |Power. .......3% 
1,468iIdaho. o>. 2.2.5.2 2,386) 1,127|)|Shoshone........ 
1,419 Jefferson......... 1,794 TAL Teton’... jes. 3 oe 
750}|Jerome.......... 1,737) |Twin Falls....... 
316 |Kootenai........ 3,518] 1,818||Valley..........- 


J 9: 
||Washington......| 1,864 


(Presidential vote, 1916.) 


Wil- {Hu Wil- |Hu Wil- ;Hult 
CouNTIES. son, ghes, CounNTIES. son, ghes, . COUNTIES. son, ‘hes, 
F _| Dem Rep. Dem Rep Dem. | 
are 5,207| 5,299||Clearwater....... 678| _ 839|| Madison. . 
PPAGaMS. 5.52.55. 645 667||Custer.........- 879 154! | Minidoka. 
PBANNOCK Jc... . 5. 4,084| 2,950||Elmore .«| 1,099) 692!|Nez Perce 
Bear Lake....... 1,566} 1,229)|Franklin.. 1,432} 1,089)|Oneida. 
Benewah........ 1,374 935||Fremont ,695|. 1,654)|Owyhee 
fzham.*. «<1. s. 2,306] 1,885)|Gem.... 990 Payette 
WSTSING. o. we a> =! a aio 1,830} 1,239)|Gooding 1,089} 1,093}/Power........... 
Boise...... ,048| 1,231||Idaho 2,265| 1,892)|Shoshone........ ‘ 
Bonner 2,003 679 | Jefferson 1,606} 1,002||Teton........... a Mu 
Bonnevill 2,341| 1,745|| Kootenai 2,855| 2,741)|Twin Falls.......| 3,974, 3,083 — 
Boundary 653 GOT ||Latah os, 3028 +s 2,311} 2,777)| Valley..0.. os 6. fn] cee eben ties aT 
Butte Sec ie emma; af sabe 1,080 723||Washington......| 1,802) 1,547 
- Camas. ih Estee gia’ ale'e || LUSWAGe os te ego ee 1,255 901 
. Canyon _.-| 4,478] 3,570)|Lincoln.......... 1,084|  .1,139]| Total... .2...9 70,054| 55,368 
CASSIB. . o5u5 5-24: 1,629 1,331 } ina 


Governor (1922)—Alexander, Dem., 36,810; Moore, Rep., 50,538; Samuels, Prog., 40,516. 
PAST VOTE OF IDAHO. 


- 1880 (Cong.), Dem., 3,604; Rep., 2,090. 1904 (Pres.), Dem., 18,480: Rep., 47,753; Proh., 
isi : 1,013; Soc., 4,949; Pop.. 353. en 
Hest (Gonz )..Dem.; 1647; Reb. 771. 1908 (Gov), Dem., 29,496; Rep., 38,386; Proh., 


- 1886 (Cong.), Dem., 7,416; Rep., 7,842. 1,037; Soe., 4,650. 
_ 1888 (Cong.), Dem., 6,404; Rep., 9,609; Ind. Rep., | 1908 (eres). Dem., 36,162; Rep., 52,621; Proh., 


1,458. 1,986; Soc., 6,400; Ind., 210. Mes 
1890 (Gov.), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10,262. 1908 (Cong.), Dem., 36,605; Rep., 49,983; Proh.; 
Oe ns aay Peoples’, 10,520; | 191) (Gov), Dem., 40,856; Rep., 39,961; Pop., 5,342. 
pegenole, 25. 1912 (Pres), Dem., 33,921; Rep., 32,810; Prog., 
184) (Gov), Dem., 6,769; Rep., 8,178; Proh., 264: | 1932 $57" °S5e. 11,960; Proh., 1,537. 

Pop., 4,865. 1912 {Gov.), Dem., 33,992; Rep., 35.056; Prog., 
1394 (Gov.), Dem., 7,057; Rep., 10,208; Pop., feo see : hls 4 ha 1,6 6 ae an, 

Ii i é ~Pop., 23,190; Rep., 6,324; ov.), m., ,618;° Rep., ,349; Prog. 
18 Pretty es yee been y 583; doe! 7,967; Proh., 1,396. ‘ 


Daag 9.407: : 1914 (U.'S, Sen.), Dem., 41.266; Rep. 

« 1898 (Gov.), Dem., 19,407; Rep. 13,794; Prob. | 11) Bi: Boe, 7.882: proh. 1,239, 

. 900, Gov), Dem. 28,628; Rep. 26,468; Proh., | 1946 (Eres), | Demi: 

A ; Pop., f° é p q i 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 29,646; Rep., 27,198; Proh., 857; | 1918 , Dem., 38,499; -Rep.,_ 57,020, 

Pop., 213. a Tots F%S sen). Der , 31,018; Rep, 63,587, - 

1902 (Gov,), Dem., 26,021; Rep., 31,874; prohs"4895)) 1920 (Pres) Dem 46,579; Rep., 88,975; Proh., - 


Soc., 1 - s 9; , 38; F.-L., 6. sr 
(Gov.),. Dem., | “Rep, 41,877; Soc., | 1920 (U.S, Sen.), Dem. 64,513; Rep, 75,985. 
Proh., 990; pop. 679. Ve * | 1920 (Gov), Dem., 38,509; Rep., 75,748. 


* , 


i 
5, 


Election Returns—Illinois. 
ILLINOIS. ; 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


pba Rea 
Nw 
me 


ERNSwaswoe 


HD COMIN DO~109 


BB 


COT RRO CT 


< 


21 5,208 
6 3,500 
21 11,000 
2 2,258 


ix) 

_ 

— 

rs 
ed ae ns See eee 


eh eee 
con ee (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers’, 2,622; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 421; 


2,367. 

} Goyernor (1924)—Small, Rep., 1,366,436; erie Dem., 1,021,408; Laflin, Soc., ee 191; Koch, Soc. j 
ore | Tak. tate Dunne, Workers’, 2,329; Lynchenhein, Com. Land, 414: an, Ind. Rep., a 
mar | ‘United States Senator (1924)—Deneen, Rep., vets 180; Sprague, Dem., 806,702: Roos: Soc., 18,708; 

Wirth, Soc. Lab., 2,966; Engdahl, Workers,’ 2,518; Spaulding, Com, Land, 391. | 

Cook County voters (1923) elected Miss M Mary M. SBaaiae. Rep., to be a Judge of the Circut Raber ts 

Court. The Republicans in Chicago elected 11 and the Democrats 9 "Judges of the Superior Court. The 

voters defeated a proposal for a Zoo, which was to cost $7,500,000. 

Illinois, in 1922, voted (1,065, 242 to 512,111) in favor of beer and light wines; voted (1,220,815 to 502,- 
372) for a soldier bonus. 5 
The vote as to beer and light "wines was thus divided: Cook eka al (Chicago), for, 552,003; a kre 4 

138,109; State, outside of Cook County, for, 513,239; against, 374,002 he vote for the bonus was 3 to 1 

in Cook’ County and almost 2 to 1 in the rest of the State. 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS. | 


q 
1872 (Pres.), Dem., 189,938; Rep., 241,944. 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 450, 795; Rep... 629,920; Soc.; 
1876 @ (pres), Dem,, 258,601: Rep., 278,232. 34,691; Proh., 29,343; Soc. Dorie ts: Poe, 601; : 
1880 Ria De Dem, 277,321; Rep., 318,037; Gr., 10186, 7,648; oo. 460, 046: sake j 
Treas.), Dem. te ) 
1380 ae, oe wal: 351; Rep., 337,469; Proh., 0,113; Soc., a, ey, Soc. L., 2 bas. ian = | 
a : 
1888 (P. 8 (Pres pen Ses, 871; Rep., 370,475; Proh., 1812 Ces yo Dem $1,278; 405,048; ve Vio: a he de ee. | 
a : 
' 1912 (Gov), Dem., 443,120; Re Nhe ehee a | 
1892" (Pres, >, Dem, 426 281; ; Rep., 399,288; People’s, eign ton Soe. 7 8.079; Pron. 15.231; 8b. 3,9 Free. 4 
7; oe 3: P Sen.), Dem., 373,403; Rep., 390,661, 4 
ath Gold D: 6.300; Pion. 3B, R206! Nat, 7983: i 203,027 Soc., 39,889; Proh., 6,750; 8. 1 
Soc: 1,147 
1900 ‘gov. , Dem., 518,066; Rep... 580, 198; § _D., | 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 950,229; Rep, 1,152,549; Soc., 
106i) bhng 9 tien 061; oa 0; B9 Bis: $85. hie coe as aie Bist. 
Pres.) em., 5 C) V.), m., 556, aga, 
9,687; Proh., 17,623; Pop., Liti; soe. Ly 378! a2.316; roh., 1 30ee 8. ‘heb, 696,585; Soe. 


, Dem., 42 

1904 (Gov.) Dem., 334, eee Rep., 634 we Fre 35, 167; a Ben 31 Bi: 26 of Rep, sare. bat pe 

Dx, 922:082;' Soe. *Dew37) | 1920'¢ (Pree), Dem. 534 395 Re D. 420,480; Boe. 
if 34; Cont. 74, ‘edhe 

1904’ ( Ee te Oso7, 606; Niage 632,645; S 


Single Tax 
ore Soc. Lal b., 3 
an ont h., 34,770; Soc. L., 4,698; Pop., 2.608; 1920 (Gov,), Dem., a 551; Sasi 


1,243:148; Soc., 
3 58.998; Pron. » 9.876; Fs ab 56,480; Single Tax, 
1906 (reas), Dem, 271,084; Rep, 417,544; 8, D. 020; 
42,002; Seng 3,757 ee Sad tear gine HOP > 5,085; 8 Cont 


tive, 1,260; Liberat 357, 


INDIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


he 1920. 1924, 


Cool- La Hard- COUNTIES. | Cools 
a idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,| ing, | Cox, idge, | Davis, 
* Rep. | Dem. } Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. 
oy 3,330} 4,300 391] 4,144) 3,653|/Madison...| 18,44 
» Allen...... 25,207 : 3,889 13,804 Be Aoett 
* Ny 4,760 272) 6, 5, Marshall 5,354| 4,277 
3,250] 2,104 216) 3, 2,098]|Martin..... .470| 2,669) 
z 3,553} 3,094 264; 3,145] 2,555 17) oe 6,796| 4,976 
ee BOONE. 20. 6,256} 5,466 156 .650} 6,178||Monroe.,..} 6,247] 4,689) 
ie BIOwWD, ... . 756) 1,229 47 788} 1,316 5,708) 
‘ 4,543} 3,660 254] 5, 4,186 4,04: 
ies 9,939] 5,276| 2,480) 9.545] 8,15 1,5: 
; 5,944) 5,218 315} 6,466] 6,7 4,1 
; 5,955| 5,349 843) 6,129] 5,6 1,0. 
* | -| 7,469} 6,070 261| 7,739] 6,7 3,3 
-- Crawiord...} 1,917) 2,384| 123] 2:2 2,2 2,6 
*! Daviess....| 6,427) 5,558 488} 6,748) 5, 2,8: 
Dearborn...| 4,588} 4,330 582} 5,159] 4, 3,8 
4,907} 4,092 246) 5,51 3, 3,6 
6,093} 4,133 872| 6,514) 4, 1,64 
14,411} 7,830 767| 14,845) 8, 4,1 
2,708) 5,651 504) 3, 4, 1,953) 
13,096} 4,729] 2,343) 12,297] 5, 4,759) 
5,284] 2,940 244 +7 3, 3,768 
6,733} 6,971 738| 7,669) 7, 4,257 
4,796; 4,282 249] 5,218] 4,0: 3,415) 
S 3,915 190} 3,137) 3,671 1,824 
»329 244 192) 4,61 i 5,976) 
4 6,149 993) 7,498) 6,384 4,409 
11,173} 7,086) 1,884] 12,349 9 1,55 
6,670| 5,966) 1,832) 7,486} 6,335 sae 6} 1,610 
7,463 785 92| 7,897 ,280)|St. Joseph..| 23,682] 15,056 
x 3 5364 113] 4,422] 4,958)|Sullivan.... 5,139] 5,213 
3,896 ; 147| 4,271] 3,898||Switz'rland.| 2,346] 2,414 
5,766} 3,489 168 .293) 4,192|/Tippecanoe.} 12,161] 7,619 
4 5,376 742) 5,824||Tipton..... 4,183) 3,660) 
10,438} 5,451] 1,378} 10,379} 5,767|/Union..... 1,907} 1,284 
; 506 446 100} 6,506||Vand’rburg.} 25,907| 17,186) 
4,187) 5,332 506} 5,069] 5,319)|/Vermillion..| 4,489) 2,779) 
deere 3,679 ,744 281} 3,942) 1,872)|Vigo.. 6% 
Soke = 5,753} 4,812 269} 6,089} 4,759||Wabash 
5,192] 3,914 221| 5,732} 4,000)| Warren 
3,506] 2,730 184) 3, 2,603|| Warrick 
4,954) 4,699 90| 4,863) 5,452)|Washingt’n 
8,493 60) 1,986} 10,011} 8,052}|Wayne.,. 
6,819 3 419] 8, 4,836] | Wells. 
3,081} 1,566 203 1,687}! White . 
thos 30,990F 10,918] 5,822] 26,296) 7,136||W hitley.. 
11,597 .214| 2,078) 11,204) 5,45 


7,438! 4,414 376! 6,808! 4,709 Total. 


Governor (1924)—Jackson, Rep., 654,784; McCulloch, Dem., ra 303. 

U.S. Senator (1922)—Ralston, Dem., 558,169; Beveridge, Rep., 524, 558; Henry, Soc., 635. 
; Enamete F. Branch, Lieutenant-Governor, became Governor of Indiana on May 1; 128 on resigna- 
tion of Governor McCray, who was convicted of using the mails in fraud“scheme. ‘ y 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 
(Pres.), Dem., 163,632; Rep., 186,147; Dem. nts hep neg 274,998; Rep., 359,362; Proh. 
, 183) Cid i 3 2,690; 2,065; Soc.,'10,991; S. L., 1,437. 
-1sT4 Gee. St.), Dem., 182,154; Rep., 164,902; Gr., 1908 (Sec. con Dem, 263.526; Rep, po4.361, Soi 
Be, 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 338,262; Pers, 348,993; Soc., 
; 1930 @ aM Dem., 213,526; Rep., 208,011; Gr.. 13476; Pgh hdr Bee, Dn GAs Bog. 1198! 


! 4. 
ge (Sec. St.), Dem., 194, 491, Rep., 180,755; Gr., 1908 Ber), Dem., 348,493; Rep., 334,040; Soc., 
ioe 1,948; Proh., 15,926; Pop., 986; 8. L., 578; Ind., 


‘eat (Pres.), Dem., 225,528; Rep., 232,164; Gr., hy 

32 ( 4; Re 0,000; G 1810 Gnd Soo) 19,682: Be Le 207k meee: 
B] ‘Sec. St.), ey , ; hp ey "GTi, Cc os 
188% (Seo * 7 aa gtaalats Ces at Ce os. em., 281,890; Rep. of Bee 180 


; : : . i, 36,931; Proh., 1 
. Ts (Pres.), Roa ee Rep., 238,480; Gr., 1912 (Gov), Dem, 275.275; 


293; Proh. Sea 
‘ 66,054; Erg , 18,454 
} ase ict hiars Srey po 228,598; Rep., 231,922; Gr., wie 4 (U 8. Sen. rns Den. 4 ms 73.2 el hy ae 
1892 a), “Bem, 262,740; Rep., 255,615: Pop., Frog., 1 Bets PED ; 
"22,208; Proh., 13,050. 1916" (pres). Dem., Rep. 341,005; Prog. 
. nics (Sec. St.). Dem., 238,732; Rep., 283,405; Pop., 3,898; O16 one oe “16, 1,659. 
’ 9,388; Proh., 11,157. ie os Li fg cds ‘339. 386! Srore 
eee 305,573; Rep., = 754; Gold D., 7) ; Pro 
1806 5; 25), Dem, 305.57 2,268; 86 Le 322: "8 1918 (Sec, a » pem, 251, 694; Rep., 301,207; Proh., 
% r 
y 1888, ie p80). 6037. 208, wa! Rep, 58 ¢ 1918 (State Auditor), Jones, Dem., 248,381; Klauss, 


Rep., 296,710; De Vore, Pron., 8, 060: Marlow, Soc., 


10, 
Tv , McCarthy, Dem., 247,769; Mc- 
1918, ie Giate reas og 6,607; Voorhees,” Proh., 8,062; 


4 ; W741. 
| wan Pres.), Dem., 511.364; Rep., 696, He ane 
24,703; Proh., 13,462; Single Tax, 566; F.-L., 16,~ 
9. 


192 030 (Gov.), Dem., 515,253; eit Pigicne Soc.; 
23,228; toh., 12,235; F.-L., 16,62 


3 
Gov.), eas 306,868; Rep., 331.531; Proh., 
meted Boe. D., 2,240; S. L., 644; Peo., 1,504; 


- Det, 309.584; Rep,, 333,063; Prob. 
a3 8 A B6c. » 2,374; Pop., 1,438; Soc. L 


“1002 (Secor aE), Dem., pact pe her , 298, ie Bie oy 
765; § :? Pop., 1, 
peeing prob: eee ie ‘ 368,380: ee 


vs 
: appt Proh., 23 "496, Soe. <a ds B98: Pop.; 2,444. 


= 

oOo 

_ 

co>) 

oo = 
be 
tn 

Bos 

ee 

oe 

mB 

= 
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Fol'te, 
Prog. 


800 
Appanoose. Stra 
Audubon.. 6932 
962 
1,463 
729 
1,899 
2339 
3,361, 
ie 3683] 11502 
Mills . * 
Fanaa Mitchell - 2,858| 4,476] 773 
Tome, '520| 5,697| -1,420||Monona.. '802} 4,569] 1,960 
4,509 .293| 2,302|| Monroe... . 2,514) 4,5 2,081 
2,028] 4,544) 1,211}|Montgom'y. 805} 1,732] 4,9 404 
,190| 4,517) . 2,171|}|Muscatine.. 1,963} 2,091) 8,1 2,293 
1,563) © 3,150) 14,257||O’Brien.... 734) 2.424) 5,1 468 
1,853} 4,471) 1,001|)/Osceola. ... 386] 1,459] 2,7 754 
,314| 6,747| 1,808||Page....... 1,633} 1,511) 6,9 1,931 
5,462] 11,746] 3,152)|Palo Alto.. 593} 2,393] 3, 1,467 
3,638] 5,473) 2,151 Plymouth. . 1,605 628] 6,0! 1,801 
Se ,959| 6,677) 2,577 Pocahontas. 819] 2,934) 4,04 1,639 
ayes at A 13 POU seg 6,665} 15,567] 36,073) 16,281 
5,305: 637} 13,506] 6,659 
Moines. p ; if # 
Dickinson t 674 »889} 4,984) 1,268 
Dubuque... 4,347| 7,487; 16,233] 5,473 
E The eee 3,252 2,297 ,201| 4,621} 1,882 
4,96) 900} 2,556] 6,068} 1,510 
2 6,91 1,310) 2,554) 8,71 1,909 
1 5,17 2,180} 2,003) 6, 2,552 
386 4,2 1,138} 1,579) 4, 1,757 
1,4 b 30 SILT] 4(2501 ies! 2'439)° 4: 27228 
1,801} 4,662 714|| Van Buren . 3,62: 1,209 »132) 4, 1,682 
2'027| 5,338] 1,647||Wapello. . 9,8 '039| 4°402| 9.8 4,131 
27348] 5,924] 1,126|| Warren. 4,6 1,2691 1,579] 5,3 2,063 
1,605) 3,617 725 Washingt’n. 5 ,868| 1,450} 5,813} 2,257 
2,435| 6,646) 1,076||Wayne..... 3. 1,826] 1,486} 4,2 2,434 
1,674] 6,127| 3,479||Webster.. 2,076} 5,279) 8,31 2,804 
1,496 ,254| 1,939 Winnebago, 2,497 225| 3 469 
1,521} 3,601) 1,717)| Winneshiek. 0 6. 1,933 
9,815 
S wae 516 
1,205 


Jefferson. ae 


_ President ee es Communist, 4,037. 

Governor (192: 

U.8. 
4 Ind., 1,124 
as ‘Governor (1922)—Files, Dem., 


- 


Town, in 1922, voted a soldier bonus. 


1872 (Bres » Dem. and L., 71,179; Rep. 4: 131,566. 

bd 1876 Pres.), Dem., 112, 121; Rep., 1 

| 1880 (Pres), D 5,845; Rep. 138904; Gr., 
32,3275 592. 

1884 (Pres.), cou and Gr., 177,286; Rep., 197,082; 


Proh., 1,564. 
1887 ign Fob Dem. -, 153,526; Rep., 169,686; Lab., 
Pres.), rey ‘179,887; Rep., 211,598; Lab., 
roh., 3, 60, 
173,588; Lab., 


em., 


180, 111; Rep., 
“El? rom 188,240; Rep., 191,606; F. A, 
“Dem. abr, 589; Rep., 199,378; F. A. 
a ios, B67; Rep., 219,795; Pop., 
Gov.), Dem., 174,879; Rep., 207,089; Pop., 
23,888; Proh., 10,332, 
1895 (Gov.), Dem., 149,433; Rep., 208,689; Pop., 
_ 32,118; Proh., ,052, 
1896" Pree), Dem, & Pop., 223,741; Rep., 289,293; 
Gold D. , 4,516; Proh., 3,192; Nat., 352° Soc. L.. 
1897 (Gov.), Dem. & Pop., 194,514; Rep., 224,501; 
4,268; Proh., 8,357. 
266; Rep., 239,543; Pop., 


1899 (Goy.), Dem., 183, 
1900 (Pres), Dem, 309,466; Rep., 307,785; Soc. D., 
278% Proh., 9,479; Pop., 613; Soc. L., 259; U. C., 


Senator (1924) —Brookhart, Rep., 447,706; Steck, Dem., 446,951; Eickelberg, Ind., 535; Brewer, 
Steck announced a contest of the Brookhart vote. 
175,252; Kendall, Rep., 419,648. 
y U.S. Senator (1922)—Herring, Dem., 227,833; Brookhart, Rep., 389,751. 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA. 


1901 (Gov.), Dem., 143,685; Rep., 226, 839; Soc. D., 
3,460: Proh., 15,469; 7 


1903 (Gov.), Dem., 159, 708; Rep., 238, 798; Soc., 
6,479; Proh., 12,378; 9. 

1904 (Pres.), Dem.) 149,141;' Rep.. 307,907; Soc., 
14,847; Proh., 11,601; Pop., 3,207. 

1906 (Gov.), Dem., 196,143; Rep., 216,968; Soc., 

792; Proh., 8,901 and 346; +» 338. i 

1908 (Pres.), Dem., 200,771; Rep., 275,210; Soc., 
8, 9,837; Pop., 251; Ind., 404: 

1908 (Gov.), Dem., 195,855; Rep., 303,443. 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 187,163; Rep., eur 607. 

1912 (Pres.), Dem., 185,325; jo aige § 19,805; ‘Prog., 
1913 (Go Dew ae Wes "Rep Ore, 151; Prog., 
Gov), Dem. ep. a 
71,182; ,882; 
1914’ (Gov.), Dem., Neg) bo 


; Rep., 214,851; Prog., 
17,329; Prob. 7,094; 8, an oa 


1914 (U.' S. Sen. Betece “167.2517 Re 205 502, 
Frog. 15,058; ‘Proh., 6,009: Soc., 8, 462; Ind. 
1916 (Gov.), Seta a et 100; eee: 186, 027; Soc., 

D , e's Prog., 2 oc. L., 

916 (Pres.), Dem ,699: Rep. 280,446" a 
1918 (or ee et aa R Bs. 175,568 om 
OV.), em., n Ly ep., e 
1920 (Pres), Dem”, 227,921: Ren if post 674; goes 
16,981; F.-L., 10,321; 8. L., 982; Proh., 4,197. _ 
920 (U. Ben). Dem. 322,015; Rep., 528,499; 


L., 9,020; S 9 
ee (Gov.), Dem., 338, 
13,671; tae 9, 153; 


ee ee 


108; epg 513: us; Soc. 


Pen 


RT 


wee 


Jord tinesinieinind : joanna : a ro 


KANSAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 

Cool- La Hard- 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'’te, | Cox, 


COUNTIES. | Cool- 


Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Dem. 
2,181 441] 2,272 
1,421 563 -708 
2,199 1,341] 3,082 
9 681} 1,097 
1,605} 1,560) 1,688) 
2,848} 1,538) 3,632 
1,866 1,937 
j Chautauqua 1,086: 54 936} 2,539]|Morris. ..-. 
oe Cherokee... 3,071} 1,770} 3,822 
_ Cheyenne. 1,119 485 6 471 
me Olarks 6.2. 969 259 610 
Clay. ....-. 3,767} 1,417 802} 1,154 
fee Cloud. ..:.. ,340} 1,2 1,359] 1,532 
. Coffey. . 3,551} 1,631 503) 1,784 
Comanche ,04 4 260 612 
Cowley. . 8,527| 3,161} 2,887] 4,733 
Crawford 9,063 5,509] 5,362 
; Decatur.. 1,621] 1,217 618} 1,221 
Dickinson .177| 1,690} 1,698] 2,387 
Doniphan 3,787 5 345 978 
Douglas.. 050} 1,922 725| 2,195 
Edwards 1,929 403 681 
it eee 2,443] 1,104 25 1,110 
|) a en 1,763 842} 1,197 740 
Ellsworth 2,286 950 1,0 
Finney 1,753 614 476 619 
P Ford.. 3,446] 1,551 948] 1,879 
Franklin 6, 2,324 628] 2,606 
i AReATY 0. 2 2,678 723 636 
. Gover ....; 1,21i 400 176 285 
|. Graham....] 1,631 629 773 762 
2 Grant...... 459 148 77 108 
a Gray. ...-. 959) 463 194 507 
Greeley | 357) 75 124 93 
ay: ‘Greenwood 4,179} 1,794 556] 1,478 
Hamilton 610 307 2. 7 
> Harper... 2,280} 1,321 681} 1,486 
Harvey....| 4,496} 1,743} 1,387) 2,459 
 Haskell..::] 493] 167 
Hodgeman.. 899 367 216 306 
Jackson....| 4,390} 1,419 67} 1,562 
at, ee re 4,418] 1,320 340} 1,535 


way Jewell.. 4,341] 1,861 495} 1,898 
 Johnson.::!} 6,102] 2)518 603} 2,303 

, iy earny... 635 199) 269 266 

Le ngman. 2,416} 1,077 9 1,557 

| Kiowa.. ,541 98) 

oe e. 6,591] 2,969] 2,369} 4,328 
» La 281 


te De. ...-. 8 ‘ 

| Leavenw’th.| 9,428] 2,982) 1,445} 3,409 
ean « 615 941 935 

5 1ts  e 3,159! 1,683 614 shi 


4 5,340. , 
Kansas voters in 1924 amended the tax article in the Constitution to read: ‘‘The Legislature shall pro-_ 
vide for a uniform and equal rate of assessment and taxation, except that mineral products, money, mortgages, 
notes and other evidences of debt may be classified and taxed uniformly as to class as the Legislature eal 


provide. — 

“All property used exclusively for State, County, municipal, literary, educational, scientific, religious, 
rs Peudvolent and cnaritable, and personal property to the amount of at least two hundred dollars for each 
_. family, shall be exempted from taxation.” 

Kansas, in 1922, voted a Soldier Bonus. 
PAST VOTE OF KANSAS. + 
2,970; Re 66,805; Dem. | 1908 (Pres.), Dem. and Pop., 161,209; Rep., 197, 216: ; 
p 1876 Br) B6. cece fe ify Soc., 12,420: Proh., 5,033; Ind., 
Me 1878 (Pres.), Dem., 37,002; Rep., 78,322; Gr., 7,772; | 1908 (Gov), Dem. and Pop., 162, 385; Rep., 196. 692; 
ie Proh., 110. 11,721; Proh., 3,886; Ind., 68. 
1880 (Pres.), Dem., 59,789; Rep., 121,520; Gr.,| 1910 (Gov.), Dem., 146, 014; ray .» 162,181; Soc., 
_ - "19,710; Proh., 25. 15,384; Proh., 2,373. 
» 1884 , 90,132; Rep., 154,406; Gr., wots (Pres.), Der 143,670; Rep., 74,844; Prog., 


“m1! a 
9. 0,123; Soc., 
oe 1880" 341: eee fe a t09, 745; Rep., 182,904, U. L. 1913 Gov. )» ica 167, 541; Rep., 167,509: Soc., 


tae est Bohs ot 157,237; Pop., 163,111; Proh.,| 1914 (U. S. Sen.). Dem., 176,929; Rep... 180,823; 


(Pres.), Rep., 
e- Prog., 116,755; S0c., 24,502; Proh., 9,885. ye 
., 148,697; Pop.,| 1914 (Gov.), Dem., 161,696; Rep., 209.543: Prog., 
gat owetaes eg 496: ee et Per | 84,060: 206., 20,360; Proh., 7,346; Ind., 47,201. 
96 Denn: 126,660; Pop., 46,194; Re: a 1916 Pres, “of omy abt 314,588; Rep., 277,658; Soc., 


1 -) 
Pri 1,921; Nat., 620 2,882. 
190% ‘Pres ee Dare SoD, 162,601; Rep., 185,985 | 1818 Gov), Bent: 192, 037: ‘ pos , 354, ptt 
: 605. rv -, 132, 
-s008'icoey? 3% ee and Pt ine pil7.148: ‘Rep., 159,242; | 191 8! Be Dem., 149, 260: en. 281,931; 


ape 11,4 129" 
2 008: Prob, Ri Aer “Rep., 210,803: | 1920 ‘pidss?Dem., 185,464; Rep., 369,268; Soc., 


onary bene ite Pop. cep.,, 186,731; Soc »| 1920 ©. 8 Spans Det 170,443; Rep., 327,072; — 

sph ; c ; ¢ 

1908 (Gov, Speen aes 150,024; Rep., A 1920 iGov), Dem., 214,940; Rep., 319,914; Soc.; 
Soc., 4,403; Erol 7,621. 12,544. 


‘ 


- Breathitt. 


KENTUCKY. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) __ 


wonsana 
ROAbow 
A J 


-Breckinr "ee. 
Bulliti 


Caldwell. | es 
Calloway... .| 
Campa ee - 


Wom 
So x 
o Lad 


m= 
NONOmN 


1|| Nelson... .. 


U.S. Senator (1924)—Sackett, Rep., 406,121; Stanley, Dan, 381,605, 
Berernor (1923)—Fields, Dem., 348,029; Dawson, Rep., 295,082. 
1923)—James W. Morris, Dem., was elected, Dec. 6, 1923, to anboedd. J.C. 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY. 


Sime in Congress 

Cantril Dem., deceased, ir 7th dist. 

“eg (Gov), Dem., 125,799; Rep., 81,882; Gr., 
1880 Eret eat 147,999; Rep., 104,550; Gr., 
41,498; Prob., 258. 


1883 (Gord af Dun, 133,615; Rep., 89,181. 


1884 (Pres.), Dem, 152,961; Rep., 118,122; Gr., 
1,691; Proh. 7 ; 


- 1885 (Treas.), Biro 106,214; Rep., 38,617. 
pe Ne oa poe ce 619; Rep., 127,604; Lab., 


fe 
5. 

(Treas.), Dem, 147,982; Rep., 114,649; Proh., 
1891 (Gov.), Dem., 144,168; Rep., 116, 087; Lab., 
5,361; Proh., 
1892 (Pres), Dem., 175,461; Rep., 135,491; Pop., 


» 1808'¢ (Gov. » Dem. 163,524; Rep., 172,436; Pop., 
16, hee Proh. 


sal 4 Pres.), ips: 217,890; Rep., 218,171; Gold D., 
Bids Proh., 4,781. 
1897, (Clerk), Dem., 187,482; Rep., 169,678; Gr., 


,562; Proh. 


79 
1899 (Gov.), Dem., 191, 331; Rep., 193,714: Pop., 
3,038; Proh., 2,346. 


‘ 


1}|Morgan. 


Montgom’ 'y. 
Muhienb’g.. 


Robertson... 
Rockcastle.. 


Ww 
Woodtord. \ 
Total. 


1396, 140 375,732) 38,465|452,480) 456,497 


1900 (Gov.), Dem., 230, 273; bagi 226,755. 


1900 (Pres.), Dem, 235,1 Ret -, 227,128: Pop.; 
1,861; Proh., 3,780; ; Lie 


Soc. 
1908 aeons Dem., 350 O14 ae 202,764; Po 
4880; 2,044: 8. L., Ps aby Fon, 


1904 . Dem.,. 217, ih ake 205,277; Pop. 
Both Pa 6,609: So 2: doe. L Ms 


1907 ( Gov.), Dem., igeads: ea Sid at’ Proh., 
1908 (Pres.), Dem., 244,092; Rep. 235,711: S. | 


404; Soc., 4,060; Proh. .5,887; Pop., 324; Ind., 200. 

1911 (Gov.), Dem. 226,771; Rep., 195, 436; Proh., 
3,673; Soc., 8,718; 8. L., 800; Peo., 

1912 (Pres.), Peps, 219.584; Rep. 110,512; Berek 
102,766; Soc., 11,647; roh., 233; 8 

1914 (0 s. en.) Dem., 176, Soe: pea aa: ‘758; 
Soc., 4,890; Prog., ra 


rt 
1915 (Goy.), Dem., 219,991; Beep iy 219,520; Prog., 


1,371; Soc., 3, 317; Pro. 

1916 (Pres.), 990; jag Ra? 241, 854; Proh., 
3,036; Soc., 4,734: eae 

1918 (U.S. den “Bemis 1385. Re ie 797. 


1919 (Gov.), Dem., 214,114; Rep., Bt 


1920 (Pres), Dem., 456,497; 
6,409; aren 
1920 (U.S 


290; Soc 
Rep., 452,480; er 
. Sen.), Dem., 449,224; Rep., 454,226, 


wie “LOUISIANA. 
"(Presidential vote. 1924, 1920.) 


1920 

Hard- 
“te, Cox, | ing, 
d. | Dem. Rep. 


Fon i, aan 


Ascension....... 
Assumption. . ... 
AvOvyellés. 22... .. 

_ Beauregard 
_ Bienville 


Catahoula 
Ctaiborne 


ag East Feliciana .__ 
a Evangeline 
Franklin 


Jefferson, 
Jefferson Davis. . 


1924. 


~ PARISHES. 


Cool- 
idge, | Fol te, 
Rep. 


La 
Ind. 


~ 1920 


Hard- 


Cox, 


a 
De em. ee 


Morehouse. . 
Natchitoches 
Orleans. . 
Ouachita. 
Plaquemi 
Pointe Coupe 
Rapides... 


4!!Red River...._.. 


So eke 


» Latayette........ 


W. Baton Rouge. 
, enc. : 
_ La Sal 


West Carroll..... 
West Feliciana. 
Winn 


‘Livingst 
eS. ois ae TAS. 1S): 25. S . SBT. © 484. Wotali—s.... acl. 


_ Governor (igo — Fugue, Dem., 66,203; Milliken, Rep., 1,420. 
U.S. Senator (1924)—-Ransdell, Dem., 94,934, no opposition. 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA. 


; i 
. 1872 (Pres.), Dem., 57,029; Rep., 71, (eee 1904 (Pres.), Dem., 47,747; Rep., 5,205; Soc., 95. 
"1816 (ress, Dem. 20908! Rep. Tete. 1908 (Pres.j; Dem.,’ 63,568; Rep., 8,958; Soe., “9 B88: re 

1880 (Pres.), Dem., 65,067; Rep., 38, 637; Gr., 439. Ind., By 
1884 (Pres.), Dem., 62,540; Rep., 46,347. 1912 (Pres.), Dem., 60,966; Rep., 3,834; Prog., 9,323; 7 
1888 (Pres. Me Dem, $5, 032; Rep., 30, 701; Proh., Soc., 5,249. is 
127; Un. 39. 16 (Pres.), Dem., 79,875; Rep., 6,466; Prog, 
act Os AS a 87, 662; Rep., 13.282: People’s, 6,349, Soc., 292 
< 1916 (Gov.), "Dem., 80,807; Rep., 48,068. ee ait 
1802 2 (bres ), Dem., 87,922; Rep., 13,282; Pop., | 1918 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 44,224; (unopposed). “ 
1920 (Pres), Dem., 87, 319; Rep., 38,638: Ind. 339. 
1808, (Pres. ), Dem., 77,175; Rep., 22,037; Gold D., | 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 93,944 (unop osed). ee 
Henry J. Fuqua, in 1924, was elected overnor to 
1900 (res. ), Dem., 53,671; Rep., 14,233. succeed Parker. <a at 
MAINE. 
mn (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) ~ - ; 
a, : 1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. © 
— — 

_ Countrés. | Cool- La | Hard- Counties. | Cool- La’ | Hard-) ~ oe a 

" idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,| ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | ing, Cox, 

i Rep. | Dem. } Prog. | Rep Dem Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. Dem. ioe 
_ Androscog’n| 9,680] 4.733| 1,743] 9,565] 5,757||Penobscot | 15,081| 3,618] 1,386| 14,145] 6,110 
Aroostook 9,554} 1,510 626] 11,191] _1,407||Piscataquis 4,031 974 300| 4,049) 1,788 4 

— Cimberiana 26,187 ,078| 2,398] 24,623] 10,484||Sagadahoc. 3,518} 1,084 193) ¢ 3,857) 3,700F0 = 

| Franklin . - 3,389} 1,123 156 R:) 1,668] |Somerset 6,855] 1,822 579] 6,533 tO ae 

_ Hancock. . 5,474| 1,392 195| 5,604) 2,154||Waldo..... 4,003 7125 149] 4,383) 1,666 — 
ah Kennebec. . 13,122) 4,184 827| 12,333] 5,466||Washingt’n 6,010} 2,10€ 483] 6,768} 2,997 
ne SS ae Pos meee gl rite ons oie fi) 1 ee re 9! 6,004} 1,527) 13.536) 6.852 

_Lineoln..:.. ; : 56) — 5; ree 
4 Oxtord -.1 77,0621 2,563 466 ee 3,906 Total ...1138,440) 41,964! 11,3821136,355| 58,961 — 

President, (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., - 
Governor (1924)—Brewster, Rep., 145. 81: Pattangall, Dem., 108,626. F f wv 
U. 8. Senator (1924) Fernald, Rep., 148,783; Redman, Dem., 97,428. . 


ogc caris (1922)—Pattangall, Dem., 75, 256; Baxter, Rep., 103, Ta the ‘ 
. Senator (1922)—Curtis, Dem., 74,660; Hale. Rep., 101, 026. 


%, PAST VOTE OF MAINE, 
1872 (res.), Dem., 29,087; Rep., 61,422. 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 35,403; Rep., 66,987; Soc. D., 


1,758; Proh., 1,487; Ind., 652. 
ees), Dom 20.928, Rep. 86,300. 1910 (Gov.), Bom... 73,425; Hep., 64,072; Soe. 1.5825 


_ 1880 (Pres.), Dem., 65,171; Rep., 74,039; Gr., 4,408. ei 
Wer “1884 (Pres.), Dem., 52, 140; Rep., 72,200; Proh., 1912 (Eres). Dém., 51,113; Rep., 26, 545: Prog., 
2,160; Gr., 3,953. 48,4 Oc., 2,541; Proh., 945. 4 
“1888 \Pres.), Dem., 50,437; Rep., 73,656; Proh» | 1914 g ov.), Dem., 62,089; Rep., 58,862; Prog., 

2, pee Un.’ Lab., 1,349. 18,235; 800., 1,872; 
e3.), Sete 48,024; Rep., 62,878; People’s, | 1916 Dm, 64, vig Rep., “69,506; Soc., 2,186; 


595. 
"D 1916 (U. 8. Sen. , Dem. 69,478; Rep., 79,572; Boe., 
1918 (ci os 5 m. 58,918; Rep:, 64,0 
e; 
191 80-8. ‘Sen.),. Dem., 54,289; Rep., O%7 43). 
1348 ‘Pres.), Dem., 58,961; aes 136,355; BOt 


2, are S$. ‘Tax, 310; Prob., 


082. 
‘Dem., 34,587; Rep., 80,461; Proh.. 
823; Rep., 65,435; 


8 é % 
eae Dem., 27,048; Rep., 64,438; 
ii: ean. 2, 103; phase, 8. 


i 


Election Returns—M. aryland; Massachusetts. G 


MARYLAND. 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
924. 20. l 1924. ie 
NTIES. | Cool- La Hard- ;| COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard 
ort ‘ idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, |} Cox, ing, 
Rep Dem. | Prog. } Dem. | Rep. Rep. } Dem. | Prog. | Dem Rep- 
~..| 9,042] 4,442] 2,822] 5,643| 9,596|| Howard....| 1,989] 2,786] 382] 2,397| 2,608 
ae avuniiel: S870 3,766 75: 5,053] 6,199|| Kent. 2,019} 2,628 94! 3,034 838 
Baltimore. . 138: 91424| 2,824] 9/365] 12/432|| Montgom’y.| 5,675| 6,639 557| 6,277] — 5,948 
Balto. City.| 69,588] 60,222} 32,958 ae 748/125, oy Pr. George's} 5,868} 5,088) 1,477} 4,857) 6,628 
* Calvert....) 1,564). 1,24 84] 1,230! 1,741|| Qu’n Anne’s| 1,656] 3,155 82} 3,519) 2,157 
Caroline. . . 210} 2,49: 165] 3,012} 2,929]| St. Mary’s..| 1,653) 1,949 93 861 175 
Carroll..... 5,301} 4,616 320) 4,273} 5,784|| Somerset..-| 3,230] 2, 152 634 6: 
‘Cecil... ; 3,156) 2,863; 213} 3,468) 3,435|| Talbot..... 451] 2,859 176] 3,130} 3,050 - 
Charles....| 2,215) 1,491 177| 1,642} 2,585|| Washingt’n.| 7,4 4,620; 1,654) 6,852) 8,757 
Dorehester.| 3/356] 3,047 203} 3,950) 4,218|| Wicomico..} 3,7. 5,964 269) 5,054) 4,225 
Frederick. .. .441| 7,740 oS pe Pons Worcester. .| 2,607} 3,068 66 __ 3,676 3 
«.--] 2,594) 1,226 ; i ——| | —_—-— 
ea F345 3,841 355| 4,134 175 Total... .1162,414'148,072| 47,157 180,626 6261236,117 
a In 1924, Maryland voters (92,506 to 49,544) authorized the Tesislature to pass a State law diving a 
soldier bonus. ] 
Roo a 1923)—Ritchie, Dem., 177,871; Armstrong, Rep., 137,471; Champlin, Soc., 1,465; Rey- . 
no! 
Bb . §. Senator (1922)—Bruce, Dem., 160,947; France, Rep., 139,581; Smiley, Soc., 2,479; Long, Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. > 


2,794; Gr., 531. 
1888 (Pres.), Dem., 106,168; Rep., 99,986; Proh.. 


192 (Pres.), Dem., 113,866; Rep., 92,736; People’s, 


1911 (Gov.), Dem., 103,395; Rep., 106,392. 

1912 (Pres.), Dem., 112.674; Rep., 54,956; Prog.. 
57,789; Proh., 2,244; Soc., 3,996. 

1914 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 110,204; Rep., 94,864; 
Prog., 3,697; Soc., 3,255; Proh., 3,144; Lab., 969. 


1915 (Gov.), Dem., 119,317; Rep., 116,136; Proh., 
2,244; Soc., 2,082; Lab., 852. 


796: Proh., 5,877. 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 138, 359; Rep., 1, 347; Proh., 

1896 (Pres.), Dem., 104, aoe Rep., 136,978; Nat. 2,903; Soc., 2,674; Soc! , 756. 

Dem., 2,507; Proh., 6,058 chs (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 08, 740; aot 113,662; 

1900. (Pres.), Dem., 123,237; Rep., 136,185; Proh., Proh., 3,325; Soc., 2,590; hab., 

4,574; Soc., 904. Ae (Comp), Dem., 85,368; ee Si, 449; Proh., 

1903 (Gov.), Dem., 108,548; Rep., 95,923; Soo. D., 621. 

1,302; Proh., 2,913. 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 112,240; Rep., 112,075. 

1904 (Pres.), Dem., 109,446: Rep., 109,497; Proh., | 1920 age US Dem., 180,626; Ba % 236,117; Soc., 

_. 3,084; Soc., 2,247. 8,876; 1,645; Soe. L.. 

1907 (Pre Dem., 102,051; Rep., 4.300. 1920 (U.S, S. deny. Dem 189. 300" Rep. 184,999; 
908 (Pres.), Dem., oe 116,513; Proh., Soc., 6,559; Soc. "3569; Ind., 2 345; Ind., 
3,302; Soc., 2,323; si 485 538. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 

1924 1920. 1924. 1920. 

_. CountTips. | Cool- La Hard- |} Countips. | Cool- La Hard- 
idge, | Davis, | Fel'te, | Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | Cox, ing, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem Rep. 

Barnstable.| 7,333) 881/339] 1,125] _6,383||Middlesex. .|162,530| 64,544| 27,510| 61,661|150,636 

Berkshire 21,106) 9,712} 3,637) 10,956} 20,138|| Nantucket . 708 167 12 "205 * Bas 

Bristol. .... 58,929) 19,802) 9,624] 17,719] 56,734/|Norfolk....} 57,948] 15,041] 8,269 15,720] 51,826 
meee Sets « 182 1 6 1 1,013||Plymouth. .| 34,728] 8,863] 6, 9,373) 33,582 

"Franklin; | 11°390| 78/080) 72/339] *9'233| °9'o3i||worsestar’ | Qereos| 2or493] $2878) @7,9521108,089 
0 , , ’ : ’ 

Hampden. .| 46,489) 19,079] 11,683] 19,156 46,741) | oe thera Mh ods 

Hampshire .! 13,918' 5,037! 2,014! 5,305' 13,174|| Total... .'703,4761280,831!141,2251276,6911681,153 


Governor (1924)—Fuller, Roe: 650, git 

| U. 8. Senator (1924)—Gillett, Rep., 5 
Massachusetts voters, 
to the U. S. Constitution. 


5 vane Wane ee 490 ale. 800. 
in 1924, Poeken ear 563 us Sa, ‘4613 the proposed Child Labor Amendment 


981 oy. voters retained Daylight Saving by 492,239 to 426,759; they rejected a gasoline tax, (547,460 to 
They authorized, (454,656 to 446,473), a State Prohibition Enforcement 


Governor (1922) —Fitagerald, Dem., 404,192; Cox, 


Lab., 4,713; Lewis, 


+713; 6,870. 
U.'s. Senator # chg23\ ton, Dem., 406,776; Lodge, 
7,836; Weeks, Pro ‘O£., 
in 1922, rejected (427, 840 to 323 ,964) a measure providing for more stringent 


Sherman, Soc., 11,6 ‘ook, Ind 
Bi encnisetts voters, 
ete ‘enforcement. 


Law 
Rep., 464,873; Hutchins” Soc., 9,205; Hess, Soc. 
Ca 414,130; Nichols, Proh.-Prog., 24,866: 


e voters also rejected (553,173 to 208,252) a Proposal that the State regulate motion pictures. 
; PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


1876 (Pres res, Dem. 108,077: Rep. 130, O63: 
, Dem e 0, 
1880 a *y oy De 165,2 


; Rep 
Dem... 12) 481i; Rep. 146, Pas Proh., 
1886 GS Beles “2,883; Rep., 
80, Gov.) tee D., 122,346; Proh., 


ov) Dew, mis. 394; Rep., 136,000; Lab., 
95; Proh., 


10, 
ore (Pres,),” Deim., 151, 855; Rep., 183,892; Proh., 
1889 B (Gov. »), Dem., 120,582; Rep., 127,357; Proh., 
1900 (Pres.), Dem. and Pop., ee A Rep., 238,866; 


Soc. L., 2,599; Proh., 
1904 (Pres.),'D , 165,746; Rep., 257,822; 


Dem. and Bop. 
Soe., 13,604; Proh., 4,279; Soc., 2,359; Pop., 1,294, 


1908 ee Dem. and Tp Baal 


155,54 
Soe. 0,781; Proh., 4 Roe E ear 385,966 : 


L., 952; 
173,40 
lao. 905: ‘Soc., 12,616: Pro vf te 64s ieee Prog, 
Pres. di on Hop; ” 268, “Bas toe. 
jem 228,888; Rep., 276,12 
938; ‘Soc.’ L., Py ecm 
135,666; Rep., 226,145; Soc., 
1918" (Gov. ME “bo ir, 828; Rep., 214,863; Soc., 
1919 (Gov), Dem.,’ 192,673; Rep., 317,774; Proh., 


i Boe. 7.04 : "Soc. Lab., ts 
1920 (Pres.), Dem., 276,691; 1; Rep. ost ,153; Soc., 


32,265; Soc. Lab., 3,583; 


. 
| 
. 
| 
: 
| 
3 


Z MICHICAN. 
P : (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


. a 1924. 
COUNTIES. “COUNTIES. | Cool- La 
ldge, Davis, | Fol'te, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
Alcona. . eae 6,297; 
Wipers... <. Leelanau. . 1,792 
Allegan Lenawee . 13,358 
\ Alpena. . Livingston. 4,886 
Antrim....]/ 2,246] 368} 270] 2,255;  519//Luce.....” 850 
. Arenac.. Meamkannd 1,606 
ae Baraga Macomb 11,147 
Barry. Manistee 3,7014 
Bay. Marquette 9,771] 
Benzie. fason..... 3,567 
F Berrien Mecosta 3,884 
Branch Menominee 4,142 
Calhoun Midland 4,004 
@ass.° 22... Missaukee 1,723 
: Charlevoix.. Monroe. 8,940 
Cheboygan. .487| 1,291|;)Montcaim.. 6,942 
Chippewa. . 4,763} 1,281||M’ntm'ncy. 748 
: Clare...... 1,772 510}|/Muskegon. .| 14,422 
Clinton 6,039] 1,468)|Newago....} 4,243 
Crawford 730 363)|/Oakiand...} 28,603 
BES) sas 4,975| 2,029|/Oceana.... 335 
- Dickinson, 3,571 596||Ogemaw...| 1,714 
ya Eaton 376) 2,738|/Ontonagon.| 2,249 
eons itoi| }ai|(geesie | 858 
. A ? SC re 389 
ae Gladwin 1,696 317||Otsego..... 1,144 
oe Gogebic. . 5,569 839) |Ottawa 11,688 
Gd. Tr’v'rse 4,097} 1,163||Presque Isle| 2}315 
Llp Gratiot . 6,583] 1,849||/Roscommon 484 
Hillsdale 6,747| 2,478) Saginaw 23,618 
| Houghton 14,976 ,103]|Sanilac.....] 7,76 
| MON. %... 8, 1,597||Schoolcraft.| 1/515 
Ingham 18,524] 7,093/|Shiawassee.| 8,987 
(oS 8,001} 3,405]|St. Clair. ..| 17,435 
Tasto...... 2,025 551}/St. Joseph..| 6,63. 
101 548 504//Tuscola....| 7,490 
, Isabella 5,113} 1,634|//Van Buren.| 7,384 
Jackson. 16,020} 7,810||Washtenaw.| 14,326 
Kalamazoo 13,819 1283||Wayne..... soo aeee 
Kalkaska 891 225|| Wexford. 3,926 
sh JEGHE .. 55. > 40,802} 14,763 eS Ras Senne Mmeiaiats rot cs 
‘ pk aied byte Or Total... ./874,631/152,038/122,.014|762,865 233, 450 
Js 


Soe. Lab., 3,080; Day, 


Soc. pean 4,079; Johnsto: 
‘an voters in 19: 


parish schools. 


a. Hoyt, ere , 2,744; Markley, Soc. Lab., 


” Proh., 1,936. 


Dem., 141,095; Rep., 166,534; Gr., 
66; Anti-secret Soc., 


is ‘Dem., 78,503; Rep., 126,280; Gr., 
1880 Pres.), Dem., 131,301; Rep.. 185,190; Gr., 
34,805: Proh., 942: Lab. 312 


1882 (Gov.), Dem. Gr Pe! 1269; Rep., 149,697; Str. 
Gr., 2,006; Proh., 

1883 (Sup. Ct.), Dem:-Gr., 127,326; Rep., 119,870; 
Str. Gr., 541; Proh., 13,467. 

1884 (Pres.), Dem. -Gr., 189,361; Pe, 192,669; Str. 
Peeee ch § , 18,403. (Dem. without Gr. vote, 
149, 


—- 1884 (Gov.), Pem.-Gr.,, 186,887; Rep., 190,840; Str. 


——«:1876_ Pres.) 
9,060; Pro 
1878 (Gov.), 


Gr., 414; 
1885 ‘citeg'n) De ne age 155,743; Rep., 138,358; 
on., 
Aree ), Dem., 174,042; Rep., 181,474; Proh., 


25, 
1889. Oe Ct.), Dem., 122,955; Rep., 156,426; U- L., 
681; Proh., 


18g 
1890 (Gov, . Dem, 183,725; Rep., 172,205; Indus., 
198; 
1861 Sup. Ct.), ). Bem. 3 148,271; Rep., 153,211; Indus., 
a oo 1 Proh Dem’, 202,296: Rep., 222,708; Peo., 
* 19,931; Proh., 3018573 "Seat., 925. 
eee iis? Ct.), Dem a 148,712: Rep., 164,754; Por., 
"(Gov.), Dem. and Pop., 221,022: Rep., 304,431; 
BS Bo’ o'758 Proh., 5,499. 


1896 Pres Dem. and Pop, 
& _ Gold D. Den Proh. 


arer' Scat, 4 B85. 


ee eae Re , 293, ss 
988; Nat, Reps ; Soc. L, 


-, President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 6,071; Johns, Soc. Lab., 5,179. 
U.S. Senator (1924 ie ele ’Rep., 858,934; Cooley, Dem., 284,609; Titus, 


or. Governor (1922)—Cummins, Dem., cae ,252; Groesbeck, Rep., 356, 933; Blumenberg, S2., 4,452; 
U.S. Senator "(1922)—Ferris, Dem., "294, 932; Townsend, Rep., 281,843; onerar Soc., 4,249; Titus, - 


>) Michigan voters, in 1922, defeated the income tax proposal. 
tL PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. 
1872 (Pres.), Dem., 77,020; Rep., 136,199; Dem. | 1897 (Sup. Ct.), Dem. and Pop., 139,307; Rep. PY 
a tony 2,861; Proh., 1,271. 210,721; N. D., 30,729; Proh., 7,936. 


1900 ee), Dem. and Pop., 211,685; Rep. 

fae , 2,826; Proh., 11,859; Pop., 833; Soc. L., 

etd Me ar Dem. and Pop., 174, on Rep., 211,261; 
. D., 4,271; Proh., 11,326; Soc. L., 1,264. 


04 “(Pres.), Dem. and Pop., 135,392: Rep., 364,957; _ 
L., 1,036; Pop., ! 


poe 9,042; Proh., 13,441; Soc. 
1908 (Pres.), Dem. and Pop., 175,771; Rep., 335,580 
Soc., 11,586; Proh., 16,974; Soc. L., 1,096; 
760; Unattached, 63. 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 159,670; Rep., 202,863; Proh., 


1912 (Gov), Dem., 194,017; Rep. 169,963; Prog., 


155,372; 2i. 28; Fron 811. 

isi2” (res) Sem 50,72 itep. de. 244; Prog., 
214,584; Soc., 23,211; rok. 8,934; Soc. L., 1,252. 

1914 (Gov.), Dem., 212,063; "Rep, 176, 5 Prog., 
36,747; Soc., 11,056; Proh., 497. 

1916 (Pres), Dem, 286, 7783 Rep. 339 007: Soc., 
16,120; Proh., 8,139; 

1916 (Gov.), Dem’, 264, erie Rep., 263,724; Soc., 
15,040; Proh., 7,255; Soc. L., Be 

1918 See tad? batten Rep. 266,738; Soc., 

oh., 1,6) 0c *, 
1918 | OU, §. Sen), Dem., 243, 487; Rep., 220,054; 


4,763; Proh., 
1930 (Prés.),_Dem., 233) 450; Rep. 
28,947; Proh., 9,646; Soc. Lab., 


20 (Gov.), Dem., 310,566; Rep., 703,180; 
193) gts: on. 6,990; Soc. Lab. 2,097; ne ee 


762,865; Soc., 


Proh., 8,330; Cunuinghas 
> Governor G1024)-_Grocsbeck, Po a 799,225; Frendsdorf, Dem., 343, 577; Krieghoff, Soc., 2,725; Dinger, _ 


age theron ie the second time, a proposed amendment to the State Constitution 
icine children to attend public schools. If carried, the amendment would have wiped out private a 


a 


, 316, 269; 


ind ms : 


039; Farm-Lab.! , 


oun 


MINNESOTA. ; 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) a 


1920. 5 
Cool- 4 ial La | 
idge, 


’ 
s 


a 


46 
2 ; 
920 6,33 - 
15 3,271 f 
94 411 
41 4/43 ¥ 
ies 2 33 3.45, é: 
‘073 7,13 i 
Ae 42 11,084 5 
cae 2 1,08 
61 3,87 ig 
943 3,106 t 
: a oe 
Rae 467 42380 ; 
~ 130: 
5,58 ; 
5,99 ‘ 
BSD > } 
3,121 
2.38 } 
27,987 
3,015 N 
a ae 
me 13,566 ¢ 
1 4,24 
1 21335 
4 3355 : 
3.7 5,44 
anabec...| 1 175 7 
Kandivoti.. 3,3 ret ; 
Kittson, 1 ee 
\ Koochich'g. 1 “6 } 
LacQ’iParl.| 2 ae 
we ios. 1 3 
reo W'ds S 2, ‘ 
ueur. , j 
Wright... Kf 
Th aaa 3 : Yellow Med 4 
Mahnonica 2830 | P8aa! e 2 Total, .. . |420,779] 55,917 
Marshall, . 2¢ 812 a 5 


Governor (1924)—-Christianson, Rep., 406,802; Py a Farm.-Lab., 366, 035; Nery, Dem., 49,353; 
-Prog., 9, 
appa Oa Petty ac TBS, Bods Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 380,682; Farrell, Dem., 53,709; 
Birmingham, Ind., 8,520; Keefe, Ind., 4,994. 
titutional amendment providing for a tax on gasoline to be used 
pe me Bee ge woees tor « cana ot on for bond issues by counties to raise funds to fight forest 
fires. 


U. S. Senator 1923)— (Special election, July ag for rip aay wa to Knute Stepan. deceased.) —Magnus 
Johnson, Farm or Om ; Special Carley, Dem., 19,311; J. O, Preus, Rep., 195,319. s yh3 
goyergor (1922)—Indrehus, Dem., 79,903; Preus, Rep., 08. 756; Johnson; Farm.-Lal 95,479. 

. Senator Sindee, Oleson; Dem., 123,624; Kellogg, Rep., 241,833; Shipstead, Farm. -Lab., 


+ a In 1922, voted to loan the credit of the State to help farmers. 
PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA. 


President eed) Christ Soc.-Industrial, 1,855; Foster, Communist, 4,417 


825. 


1872 (Pres.), Dem., 35,211; Rep., 55,708. 1004, (Pres.) ae Pus, 55, 1187; Rep. : Bon Si Proh., 
1876 (Pres.), Dem., 48,587: Rep., 72,955. * 0 
1880 (Pres.), Dem., 53,315; Rop., 93,902. 1006 (Gov). eo. Fus., 168 715: ae 9 a3 Proh., 
1881 (Goy.), Dem., 36,655; Rep., rite eeee ie? 1008 (Goud. ‘Dem ‘. 173.8453 Rep., 155,667: Prob., 
1883 (Gov.), Dem., 57,819: Rep., 72, 
1908 (Pres), Fus., 109.8844 ae 195,876: Proh., 
a pi » 70,065; Rep., 111,685; Gr., 3,583; | 1988. Soe, 10.021: Pbop..'1.300: Ind. 
cri eee Dem., 104,464; Rep., 107,064; Prob. | 91g” (Gov.) Fus., 105779 Rep., 164,185; Proh 
1888 (Pres.), Dem., 104,385; Rep., 142,492; Prob. 10ih wens Sem, 99 80.65 10; Pu Map eae: tes 
15,311; 1,094. 3,455; Proh., 29, 876) Pub. Own., 25,769. 
1890 0 (Gov) Dein | 85,844; Rep., 88,111; For. Alli, | 1912’ (Pres.), Dem Rep., 64,334; 
| go8:514: 125,856; Soc., 27,505; Broh, 788s; SL Bae, 
1892 ( m., 160,920; Rep., 122,823; Pop., | 1914 ¢ Soret ‘Dem. 186,304; "Rep., 143,730; rog., 
_ 29,318; Proh, 14,182 BOS. S 225; I 3,861. 
1894 (Gov.),_ Dem, 83, ,579; Rep., 147,944; Pop., 1916 (0. s.; senyy Buse “Wi7.b41: Rep, 185,159; 
, : TO. 
189) Ats ik Pen, pY,G86; Rep., 193,501; Gold D., | 1916 (Bres.), Dem., 179,152; R 179,544; Prog., 
ang i, ‘Pro’, 7,798: Soc, 20-1177 8. Le 408. 
1888 {Gow ans sie 980; ‘Rep., 111,796; Pop., | 1916 (Gov.), Dem!, 93,112; Rep., 245,841; Soc., 
76 5,299. 1308: Proh., 19,884; Indus. L., 5,476. 
1900 { (Pres.), Fus., 112, 901; Rep., 190.461; Proh., | 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 76,793; Rep., 166,515; Nat., 
8, ; Soc. D., 3, : Soc. L., 1, ,648: Farm-Lab., 948; Soc., 7,794. 
1 Gov.), Fus., 150,651; Rep., 152 7 905. 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Rep., 306,555; Nat., 187,274. 
1902 (Gov.), Fus., 99,375; Rep., 155,861; Proh., | 1920 (Pres.), Dem., "2, 994; Rep., 519 9,421; Soc., 
5,735; Soc., 3,074; Peo., 5,347; Soc. L., 2,426; Nat. 58.106; Proh. ; Soc. Lab., 5; 


1920 , Dem., 81,293; R 5,805; Ind. 
1904 (Goy.), Dem., 148,091; Rep., 141,847. 281 SOY by Drag 5,124, es i ; 


Elec on Returns Minis Waco Stations. 


_ MISSISSIPPI. 
Me aca vote, 1924, 1920.) 


idge, | Fol'te,| Cox, 
Rep. } Prog. | D 


* 16 ? Lincoln... . 
2 554||Lowndes.. . 
ees 90!| Madison. . 
47 Marion. ... 
< Marshall 
96 26|| Monroe. 
197 *160)|Montgom 
Rats Neshoba 
29 Newton. . 
sae Noxubee. . 
Oktibbeha. - 


Sunflower. . 
Tal’hatchie. 


Jefferson. . . 
Jeff Davis. 


Winston. . . 
1|| Yalobusha. . 


Total... .1100,475 8370! 34 34941 69.277 


U. S. Senator Me EE aay Dem., 97,243, unopposed. 
Governor (1923)—Whitfield, Dem., was elected without oppositicn. In the Democratic primary 
election, Aug. 28, 1923, Whitfield got T11, 565 votes, and former Goy..Bilbo received 95,023. 


oe 


U. 8. Senator (1922)—Stephens, Dem’, 62,567; Cook, Rep., 3,346; Rose, Soc., 1,251: as el "i 
' SPAS af 
PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI. A ve 
1872 (Pres.), Dem. and L., 47,288; Rep., 82,175. 1004 Bae pen» 53,376; Rep., 3,189; Pop., — 
1576 (Pres.), Dem., 112,173; Rep., 52,605. Soc., 393. O, 
1880 (Pres.), Dem., 75,750; Rep., 84,854. t on ikon” 60,876; Rep., 4,505; Soc., 978; ’ 
1884 (Pres.), Dem., 76,510; Rep., 43,509. 1911 eore Dem., 40,200; Soc., 3,8: 
1888 (Pres.), Dem., 85,467; Rep., 31,120; Proh., alae ), Dem. 57,164; Rep., ett “Prog. 
y! 258. ; Soc., t 


17. 

2 : : ., 1,342; Be *1915 (Gov.), Dem., 50,541; Soc., 4,406. ; 
pers) sas , 40,288; Rep., 1,342; Peo., 10 “1916. (Pres), Dem., 80,423; Rep., 4,253; Soc, 
1896. (Pres.), Dem.-Peo., 63,793; Rep., 5,123; Nat. | 4916 <. Abe RG Dem., 74,290. } 


Dem.. 1,071; Proh., 485; Soc. Lab., 35,454; Ind. | 1919 (Gov.), Dem., no oppositi 
Proh., 13,960. 1920 (Pres.), Dem., 69,277; Rep., th 576; Soc., 1,639. 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 51,706; Rep., 5,753; Pop., 1,644. *No returns received from Bolivar County. 


vee FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA. a 


Length | Width Seating 
NAME AND LOCATION. (Feet). | (Feet). Capacity 


Grant Park Municipal Stadium, Chicago, Ill. te 860 1904 


_ Yale Bowl, New Haven, Conn........ 744 0,000 
> eee Stadium, Baltimore, Md. 96) 357 ,000 
/ “Los Angeles Stadium, Los Angeles, C. 1,125 790 75,000 
‘Memorial Stadium, University of Cattothie Berkeley, Cal ys 568 72,800 
- Ohio State University Stadium, Columbus, Ohio... ese. Fee e ete yeeeees 704 | 597 93.000 
_ Tilinois Uae SGA MULE DAI AT le ey lasts « ssh ae Grocsceimgalnr et alte: oWlete onal asP le 650 550 0,000 
‘Franklin Field Stadium, University ot aN Ae Philadelphia, Paosaaaci 649 425 53,100 
Palmer Memorial Stadium, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J............ 652 540 42, 
ae | Harvard: Stadium, Harvard University, Cambri ee, MEDS Gatto tisuis yaa ed aims ve x9 573 420 40,000 
University of Washington Stadium, Seattle, Wash. 600 480 40,000 
_ Syracuse University rae Syr: 475 35,000 
University of West Virginia Stadium, Morgantown, W. Va-: 403 33,000 
own University Stadium, Providence, bie Saar 
San Diego Stadium, San Diego, Cal....... 8 Eb : 
Crescent Stadium, Cornell jatversity, xe Ng ae et 9 
‘kne! vers: adium fi 
An Military "Academy Sta , West Seat N.Y. (not a Zouipletes: west 230 5 iota 


side. only Dette of cone PDN sinisie a sie giuntr sae evinces sive vestiones 2 oe 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) Fue 


1924. 

Cool es LA Fou'Ts. 
idge, | Davis, }————_——_ 
Rep. | Dem. | Soc. 


fae ba Qeoas 

“fal 2830) Boas 

7 ‘n v ’ é + 

Pies| Maries b7| Very] 1445 

3,480] Mar'n 393] 6,719] 4,660 

5,038] Mercer, 147} 1,044] (3,170 

3,367] Miller 257| 1,833] 3.555 

2,369] Miss. 80] 2/442] 2,193 

3,547| (8,657 4,077} Monit 92| 2/405] 3,535 
17,509| 14,759] 1,433 nee 67| 6,136 1,406 
4489] 2,953] (395 4,6 58} 3,103) 3,91 
3 4,168] Morgn 31] 1,834; 2,911 
: 3,274).N M: 21} 3,637] 3,745 
2,276 Newt 153} 4,078] 5,541 
7,537|Nod'y 192] 5,504| 6,671 
5,609]|Oregn. 280] 1,961] 1,319 
Losdlonark. 793. seo] S37 

55/\Ozark : ; 

seal bem. $9| 3,901 4/443 

4,3 777| 1,504] 3,652 

3,7 213] 6,561] 8,595 

3,31 124] 2/423] 2.692 

2,8 107| 5,034] 3,860 

3,16. 17| 4,361] 1,724 

5,87. 69| 2.847] 4/967 

5,15 92] 1,978] 1,853 

2,62 133; 1,315] 3,880 

3, 13] 2,803) 1,362 

2,66 716} 8115} 3,768 

4,45) 116] 4,865] 3,228 
3,001 sogc[’ LS8t] dg bee 

2/204) 51] 1,735| 1,752 

7| 3,237 603| 2/472) 6.645 
99] 4,45 113) 2,296] 3,249 _ 
4) 8,71 124] 1,149] 1/917 
454| 4.481 58} 5,300] 5,502 
74| 3.442 2,905] 12,438] 25,008 
4) 15,75 361} 7,114] 5,613 
1} 5,123) 29} 1,993] 1,806 
2| 5,151 72| 2,122) 2/509 
7] 5,313 792| 4,257] 4,204 
21 2)131 10) 1,661) 1,639 
4515: 55| 3,935] 2,128 

2)12 211) 4,428] 4.641 
4344 230| 672) 2,749 
1,563 210| 3,473] 4.476 
78,87. 2 913| 2,001 
17,07 21) 2,965) 3,552 
5,73 435| 5419] 41645 

5,7 28 3,512 

2 + ee wes cet 2,618 
2,380 

4/000 

1,532| 1,888 


136| 2;008] 3.661 
98]106,047|163,280 


Tot. 1650,283|572,753|56,733127,427 574,799 727,162 
The 1920 Presidential vote for Jackson County includes Kansas City; the 1924 vote for Jackson County 
excludes Kansas City. 


President (1924)——La Follette total on his two tickets, $4,160; Faris, Proh., 1,463; Johns, Soc. Lab., 
883; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 258. 
Six proposed constitutional amendm 
voters in oe 4. One amendment and one initiative proposition carried and the remainder were defeated: 
An initiative proposition to provide revenue for completion of the 7,640-mile State highway system 
was adopted. It carries a 50 per cent. increase in State motor vehicle license fees and imposes a tax of 
two cents a gallon on gasoline used for motor vehicle fuel. The vote was: Yes, 742 836; no, 348.007. 
, 4, constitutional amendment was adopted which would permit voters of St. Louis County and the City 
of St. Louis to vote on one of three alternative methods for expansion by the city into present county tezritory . 
preparer (1924)—Baker, Rep., 640,135; Nelson, Dem., 634,263; Brandt, S0c., 21,043; Cox, Soc. Lab., 
8 & 


2,563] 3,419 
5,155 5,386 


ents and two initiative propositions were submitted to Missouri 


¥ U.S. Senator (1922)—Reed, Dem., 506,264; Brewster, ., 462,009; ; 
“S00. Lab., O70 ( ) em., 506,264; Brewster, Rep., 462,009; Brandt, Soc., 7,119; Cox, 


PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI, 
872 (Pres.), Dem., 151,434; Rep., 119,116. 11908 (Pres.), ., 346,574; ; ; Proh. 

TER eS EPR SL LE sans [setts Borie lin ee 

at ; 208,609, Rep.,153,567; Gr..35,135. .), Dem., : » 207,821; 3 

ee ‘aes Dem., 238,988; Rep. Gr., 202,929; Proh., volgeat: Boe, 28,46 5. rok. $880: 8. by. 778 = 

1888 (Pres.), Dem., 261,974; Rep., 236,257; U. L., 14,0) 2. Bre mak 84; Ey mat he ei oy! Sore 
8,632; Proh., 4,589. - 8. Sen}, Dem’, 396,166; Rep., 371,710; Soc., 

1892 (Pres.), Dem., 08.888: Rep., 226,918; Pop., 14,659; 8. L., 962 


41,213; Proh., 4,33 1918' (U.S. Sen.), Dem, 267,397; Rep, 302.680. 
: mY 


1896 (Pres.), Dem., 363,667; Rep., 304,940; Gold D., | 1920 (Pres), Dem., 574,790! Rep., 797,162: Soc. 
obs: Proh., 2,169: Nat., 293° Soc L., ae 7 20,242; Soe. Lab.,'2, 164: Farm tab, $91: 'Proh., 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 351,922; Rep., 314,092; Pop., 1920 (Gov.) Dem., 580,626 
» Pi 4 ), “9 5 ;_ Rep. 9 ; 9 
Be reo 085; Soe. D., 6,128; Soc. Las 1,294. | 199) SSPE. Dept», 580.628; Rep. 722.024; Soo 


18 Ban Rio eee EBC: | gh 8 | peetieet 
,009; Proh., 7,191; Soc. L., 1,674; Pop., 4,226. | 1920 (1. 8. OF ‘i ' > 
1906 (Sec. St.), Dem., 292,421: Rep:, 283,417. Boe. 30.002: S08. Tab 1 one ae ap eee 


= 


MISSOURI — . i bee « 


ms p fel ety he: wm 


. 


a ee eee te eee 


I 


” 


4 9. 
- 1892 (Gov.), Dem., 17,650; Rep., 18,187; Pop., 1910 (Cong.), Dem., 28,180; Rep., 32,5: 


is (Cons 2,537; Rep., 10,494; Proh., 186. ,456; Soe. 885; oh., 32. 
1898 Co ) Bem 4 "93,451; Rep., 14,823; Pop., 1912 PEAS ta em., 25,381; Rep., 22,950; Prog., 


ops ‘Gov. dss Lear rie 96,957; Soc., 3,431. | 1920 (Pres.), Dem., 57,372; Rep., 199,430; FL. 
ee (om Demn., 29, Rep., 32,819: Soc., 


MONTANA. 


(Presidential vote, 1924.) 
* se : 
idge, | Davis, Fol" te: COUNTIES. idee, Davis,|Fol'te,|) Countigs. aan f 
Rep. | Dem.} Prog. Rep. | Dem.} Prog. Rep. pal Tee 
Prairie... 339 
1,569, 
525° 
852 
: 1,250 
Sheridan... 6} 293 
Silver Bow...] 6,55 6,076 — 
3 pullaater a 370), 505 
. weet by < 2 
896) “eae ; € tonsa, aera (aa) 
1,864|/Mineral . | 92 ; 659 
4 140 ai 
863. 
Wheatiand.. 686 
Wibaux...... 50: 167) 151 


? Re 
i| eliomsioae! 5 1,127 ee ee 


Prolident (1924)—The Socialists polled 246 votes; Farm-Laborites, 4,771; Workers Party, 356 fet) 
ie rages. (1924)—Dixon, Rep., 74,126; Erickson, Dem., 88,801; Edwards, Farm .-Lab., Party, 3 Mathe- 
"U.S. Senator (1924)—Linderman, Rep., 72,0 al m., 89,681; An . 370: 
Juttner, Soc, 23: ‘Teagarden tad 24s" D., 00; Walsh, De 89,68 derson, Farm.-Lab., 7,370: 


(Presidential vote, 1920.) 


i, Hard- Hard- 
COUNTIES. ing, Cox, COUNTIES. ing, Cox, COUNTIES. 
Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem 
Beaverhead ’.| 2,649) 833 en thes ee een a 2,230| 1,388!||Richland........ 
Big Horn 475 || Jefferson........ 969 688 | Rosebud. 
Blaine. .... 848 4 2,413 | Roosevelt 
Broadwate wa . 622 331 |Sanders. 
Carbon..... a 00) 1,107 Pignon 683) |/Sheridan. i 
WOAVUCT coin, hie ssc 73 342 || Madison. 877||Silver Bow. . 
Cascade 3,938 || McCone 537||Stillwater.......,. 
Chouteau 1,436 || Meagher......... 314/|Sweet Grass...... 
BLE i css 6 a 1,127 || Mineral 362||Teton.’s). ) 7.5.4 
BBMICIS 0's «7 0.01 289 || Missoula S292 Poole’ so. sates 
Dawson 875 || Musselshell ,910 951!|Treasure......... 
Deer Lodge 1507 ti Paeic. |. 6.5. vales = ¢ 2 1,455)| Valley. . 2... so ene 
WAMON. Sas chs soho 3 4 381 4| Phillips......... 3 648}|Wheatland....... 
ly 4 a or 3,371]| Pondera 893}|Wibaux.......... 
Flathead 2,241 || Powder River. 330||Yellowstone...... 
Gallatin... ZBd0 |PPOWEN Ss 5:2.5,0 6,5 787||Golden Valley 
Garfield. 1,484|| Prairie.......... 24 
Glacier. . 531 || Ravalli.......... ¥,224)|, Totals. slic. 
GTHRILC. 30.4 ss 949 439 
(Presidential vote, 1916.) 
Wil- |Hu Wil- |Hu 
CouUNTIES. son, ghes, CouUNTIES. son, ghes, COUNTIES. 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. 
1,709||Richland,....... 
712||Rosebud......... 
3,423||Sanders......... 
807||Sheridan........ ‘ 


1,379||Silver Bow....... 
1,158||Stillwater........ 


A, 833 


U. S. Senator (1922)—Wheeler, Dem., 88,205; Riddick, Rep., 69,464; Ambrose, Soc., 1,068. 
Montana, in 1922, voted (67,463 to 62,100) for a Soldier Bonus. 


a VOTE OF MONTANA. 
1889 (Gov.), Dem., 19,564; Rep., 18,98 1908 (Pres.),, Dem., 29,326; Rep., 32,333; Soc., 5,855, 
., 18,851; Pop.,|  Proh., 827; Ind., J, 
189 eres). Des WEBEL: Rep. i8, P» | 1908 (Gov.), Dem, 32,282; Rep., 30,792; ; Soe., 5,112. 


ene ve Proh. 1912 (Pres.), ‘Dem., 27,041; Rep., 18, 19: Prog., 


12,566. Bas 
Fus., 37,146; Rep., 25,373;. Soc. D., i9te (eres, “Dem., 101,063; Rep., 66,750; Prog., FE 
3 


000" pon, 
x 708s Prox., 298: Pop., 110; Soc, L., 


A ge 
ee ey ys — 31,119; Rep., 22,691; Ind, Dem., we (Gov), ‘Dem., 85,683; Rep., 76,547; Soe., a 


198 Pye sR mie, 2h, 7735 Rep., 34,932; Soe., 5, 676; 1936" &. “g. Sen.), Dem., 85,380; Rep., 72,758; Soc.,. 


8; Pop., 1,5: 


12, s f 5 
1920 (Gov.), Dem., 74,875; Rep., 111,113. Min’; 


' 


Howard. . 
Jefferson. . 


31488! 1,408 


35,504 


Election heabirnaN. cbraska, 


NEBRASKA. " 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


. 


tens ad dic Sc re rs 
Governor (1924)—Norton, Dem., 183,709; Mc¢Mullen, Rep., 229,067; Butler, Prog. (La Follette), 


U. S. Senator (1924)—Thomas, Dem. and Prog., 165,370; Norris, Rep., 274,6 
In 1920 the voters defeated a proposal to remove from the ballot ‘all patty gichiema and designations 
“tor State and county offices. 
uence (1922)—Bryan, Dem., 214,070; Randall, Rep., 163,736; Parmenter, Prog., 13,435. 
5. Senator (1922)—Hitchcock, Dem. +» 148,265; Howell, Rep., 220,350; Beebe, Prog., 19, O76. - 
Neprasica voters, in 1922, indorsed an anti-picketing law. 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA. 


18,242; Lib. Rep., spa (Gov.), Rep., 111,711; 
5,488; Soc., 5,122. 


1976, dy. Dem., 17,554; Rep., 31,916; Gr., 2,320; 186 OR aes 84,885; Rep., 97,858; Soc., 2,999; 
1908 (Pres.), Dain 131,099; Rep. 126. 997; Soc. 


1872 {re8.). Dem., 7,705; Rep. Fus., 102,568; Prohy 


28,523; Rep., 54,979; Green- 


pape Pe "eine 3,524; Pro., 

1884, (Pres), Dem., 54,991; Rep., 76.912; Proh. 1 1008 oe ae Dent 132,060; Rep.,- 121,076; Goe., 

156, re, em, 80. Mewes laden dt: bas) 1910 0 (Gov), Dem., 107,522; Rep., 122,883; S0o., 

i 1012 res.), Dem., 109,008; Rep., 54,216; Soc. 

1892 (Pres.), Dem., 24,943; Rep., 87,227; Peop., tt ro. 3,383. Me te Naat 

~ 83,134; Proh., 4,902. cus (Gov.), Dem., 123,997; Rep., 114,075; Soc.; 
TMG Dem 86S Bras Biase Nak, WF; does es: | 1014 (Gor), Dem, 

ro ; Nai oc. L,,, | 1914 (Gov.), De 20,206; Rep.,; 101,228; Prog.; 

183. 8,655; So¢., 3.734; T0., 2,873. ’ Hi 

1897 agen aren ant Fops 102,828; Rep., 196 rr. Dom, 158,827; Rep., 117,771; Soc., 
i J 2,8 . 

1900 (Gy )s Dem. and Pons 218, O18: Rep.. 113,879; | 1916 6 (Gov), D Dem, 143,361; Rep. 137,701; Soc.;. 

’ ” ,0' . 
1990 0 (Pree. Dem. and Pop., 114,013; Re 121,835; 1918 AU, 8. ee Pom. 142,282; Rep., 13 H 
TA, Boa: Bra Se POR ioe, 5+) “"Boe,, 7,425; Pro., el 


1918 (U. &. Sen.), Dem, rae Rep., 120,086. 


1903 (G9¥, Dems 91,116; Rep., 9471: So¢., 3,757; 

r0., 3,397. 

1908 (Sup. Judge), Dem., 87,864; Rep., 96,991; Soc. 
2,595; Pro, 4.394. “2 eee 


1904 (Pres.), Dem., 51,876; Rep., 138,558; Soc 


7,412; Pop., 20,518; Pro., 6,328. 


1918 (Gov.), Dem., 97, 886; Rep., 3,409. 


1920 (Pree), Dem., ; Rep. ; Prohj 
20, (Pres), Bs 119,608; Rep., 247,498; Prob, 


1920 (Pr 
is, Dy ein, 190,488; Rep., 152,863; Proh.; 


1920. 


NEVADA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 


Counties | Hard- |} Countms. La | Cool- 
4 Cox, ; ing, Davis, | Fol'te,| idge, 
os Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Prog. | Rep. 
506] 873 34] 227| 187 
620 589 448 880 892 
147 503 413 104 412 
ko. 1,029} 1,369 163 365 287 
Esmeraida.. 347 4 ae 26 283 
Ba ds 55) 23a] Rous 
tanger 254] ° 416 e| 495] _'s02|_1,045] “"02] 1.308 
; neoln 366 37. ee 2 
Y ae a te Total | 5,813) 9,394) 10,992 
} Governor (1922)—Scrugham, Dem., 15,437; Miller, Re 13,215 
3 U. S. Senator (1922)—Pittman, Dem., 18,2 261; Chandler, i Rep., 10. 670. 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA. 


—-:1872 (Pres.), Dem. and L., 6,236; Rep., 8,413; 


O’Conor, 29,408; Proh., 5,608. 
‘yf 1876 (Pres.), Dem., 9,308; Rep., 10,383. 
r 1880 (Pres.), Dem., 8,619; Rep., 7,878. 
eee (Pres.), Dem., 5,578; Rep., 7,193; Greenback, 


a 1888 (Pres.), Dem., 5,149: Rep., 7,088; Proh., 41. © 
1892 (Pres.), Demi., 714; Rep., 2,711; Peop., 7,264; 
Proh., 89. 


1896 (Pres.), Dem. and Peop., 8,376; Rep., 1,938. 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 6,376; Rep., 3,860. 

1902 (Gov.), Dem., 6,529; Rep., 4,786. 

oa 1904 (Pres), Dem., 3,982; Rep., 6,867; Pop., 344; 
rr 1906 (Gov.), Dem., 8,686; Rep., 5,338; Soc, 815 
Wn (unofficial.) 


1920. 


. Governor (1922)—Brown, Dem., 


1872 (Pres.), Dem. and L., 31,425; Rep., 37,168. 
4 1876 (Pres.), Dem., 38, 510; Rep., 41,540. 
_ 1880 (Pres.), Dem., 40,797; Rep., 44,856; Green- 


Set is 39,198; R 43,254; Proh., 
884 (Pres.), Dem., ep., P 0) 
a By eg cabeuback, 652, 
an 1885 are Dem., 43,456; Rep., 45,728; Proh., 
Mr 593; U. Lab., 42. 
= 1892 Qe (Pres), P Dem., 42,081; Rep., 45,658; Peop., 293; 
—«-1896 (Pres.), ‘Dem-Peop.. 21,650; Rep., 57,444; 
e 18050 “Dem., 3,420; Proh., 825. 
1898 (Gov.), ‘Dem., 35,653; Rep., 44,730; Pop., 104. 
1900 (Gov), Dem., 34,956; Rep., 53,891; S. D., 752; 
- “YPop., 375; Pro., 1,182. 


1900 Pres). Dem., 35,489; Rep., 54,803; S. D., 790; 


. Pro., 1 

1902 (Gov.), Dem. 33,844; Rep., 42,115; 8. D., 
1,057; Pro., apes 
1904 t ¢ 33,994; Rep., 54,177; S. D., 
~"1,090; Pro., 749; ms, 33.994 1 
1008 BR Dem. 35,437; Rep., 51,171; Pro., 857; 
: nae 943; Ho 

ee ), Dem., 37,672; Rep., 40,581; 8. D., 
1,0 Go br6.. 2.213. a2 


! 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 12,875; Rep., 11,845. 


a NEW HAMPSHIRE. mr aes . 
% ‘ (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) ie hares 
. y . _ 1924. 1" be a ! 


70, 160; Goodnow, Rep. “y 61,526. 
In 1924 a proposal to hold a Cast entOr to revise the Constitution was defeated, 42,616 to 22,520. oe 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. bi 


1918 (U. S. Sen.), 


1908 (Pres.), Dem., 1, 212; Rep., 10,775; Soc., 2 208% 
Ind., 436; S. L., 251 ; 

1910 (Goy.), Dem., 8, 798; Rep., 10,435; Soc., 1, 393. 

1912 (Pres.), Dem., 7,986; Rep., 3,196; Prog., 5, 620; 
Soc., 3,313 

a” S. Sen.), Dem., 8,078; Rep., 8,038; soesi! 


1914 (Gov.), Dem., 9,623; Rep., 8,530; Soc., 3,391, 

1916 (Pres.), Dem., 17,778; Rep., 12,131; Soc., 3,069; 
Pro., 340. 

1916 S. Sen.), Dem., 12,868; Rep., 10,450; Soc. 


1918 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 12,197; Rep., 
(Anne Martin), 4,603; , 710. ; 

1920 (Pres.), Dem., 9,851; Rep., 15, 479; Soc., 1,864. i 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 10,402; Rep., 11, 550; (es 
4,981; Soc., 494. 


= ‘ : te 


fy 

" La | Hard- CountTrEs. | Cool- La ap. 
ae Fol’te, | ing, | Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, Cox, 
Pa Prog. | Rep. | Dem Rep Dem. } Prog. Dem. 

f 186| 5,628] 3,464|| Merrimack.| 13,587] 8,283 822| 12,748} 8,976 
it 100) 4,214] 2,279)| Rockingh’m] 14,530] 6,073 634; 13,811) 6,582 
ty 428] 6,6: 3,374||Strafford...| 9,167] 6,445 75) 8 5,643 

~ , Coos 894] 6,114] 4,985||Sullivan....} 5,187] 2,268 Pam 4,647) 2,521 — 

Grafton... .| 10,493) _5, 511} 9,650) 6,102 —— | ee 

% Hillsboro’gh| 23,601! 16, '377| 4,880! 23,040! 18,736 Total. .. .'100,0781 57,576 "9,200 95,196! 62,662 

y - : - 

Re Governor (1924)—Winant, Rep., 88,650; Brown, Dem., 75,691. 4 "aye 
_ U.S. Senator (1924)—Keyes, Rep., 94,432; Farrand, Dem. 63,596. wi 


1908 (Pres.), ees org 655; Rep., 53,149; Soc., 1,299; 
Pro., 905; Ind.. 
1908 (Gov.), nae oe, 386; Rep., 44,630; Soo. D., 
1,086; Pro., 895; Ind., ¢ 
aE Na FEA Dem., 37,737; Rep., 44,908; Soc., 1. 022; : 


a7 (Gov.), Dem., 34,203; Rep., 32,504; Prog, 
4,401; Pro., 496: Soc., 1,674. : 
id (preraa Det et ee Rep., 32, 927; Prog., 
17,794; .981; Pro., 535. 


1914 (Gov), ices 33, 33,674; Rep., 46,413; Prog, 


572; , 1,423. 
1914 (U.S. 8 Gen. ), Dem., 36,382; Rep., 42,113; Prog., 


1,938; Soc., '1,089. 

1916 Oe! Dem., 43,781; Rep., 43,725; Soc., 1,318; 
Pro, ie 
1916 “eax oy). 2 Dem., 38,853; Rep. 45, 851; Soc. 1,199; 
i ae 39,983: Rep., 38,228. 9 
oes path em ep., y a 
1918 Dem, 32:763; Rep., 37,783. ay 
1920 (Pres.), Dem., 62,662; Rep., 95,196; Soe., 1,234. 
1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 65,035: Rep., 90,173: Soo, 
“S 
% 


“ 


1,004. 
1920 (Gov.), Dem., 62,174; Rep., 93,273; Soc., 1,080 


NEW JERSEY. : 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 


. 


COUNTIES. Davis. Cool- | La Fol- | Hard- Cox, 
D idge, lette. ing, Dem 
Rep. Prog. Rep. 


Atlantic. Bator: ar g H 21,260 


209,743) 675,162] 108,901) 611,679! 258.229 5171 4,711 27,217 


U. S. Senator (1924)—Edge, Rep. 608,020. Donnelly, Dem., 331,034; Record, Prog., “37, 795, Day, 
_ Nat. Pro., 3,961; Vollgraf, Worker's, 1 127; Butterworth, Soc. Lab., 1,000; Loew, ‘Commonwealth, 238: 
i; The Voters, in 1934, 412,820 to 110,318, authorized an $8,000,000 bridge and tunnel bond issue. 
Governor (1922)—Silzer, Dem., 427,206; Runyon, Rep., 383,312; Goebel, Soc., 5,644; Sanders, Soc. 
pene. wee McDonald, Workers’ Party, 1,137; - all, Single Tax, 486. 
Senator (1922)—Edwards, Dem., 451,832: Frelinghuysen, Rep. 362,699; Butterworth, Soc. 
“ pale U308: Love, Lincoln Ind., 553; Bauer, Soc., 5,970: Wallace, Single Tax. 77: Wwoll, Workers’ Party, 915. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY. 


1876 (Pres), Dem, 115,962; Rep., 103,517; Gr., 714: | 1904 \Pres.), ee 164,566; Rep., 265,164; Soc., 
,087; Proh., 6.84 5; Soc. L., 2,680; Pop., 3,705. 
1880. Ligh bee ch 122,505; Rep., 120,555; Gr., 1908 Sake. .), Dem., 182.567; Rep., 265,326; Soc., 
; 10,25 L., 1196; Proh.. 4,930; Ind.. 2,916 
(Pres), Dem., Fe Pe ge POOR RE Oren ieee KETO, Dem., 178,289; Rep, 88,835; Prog., ~ 
145,410; Proh., 2.878: Soc. 15,801; S L., 1.321 
“90 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 211, 018; Rep., 268,982; Soc., 
1893 (Pres.), 1 Dem., 171,042; Rep., 156,068; So. L., 10,405; Proh., 3,182; Soc. L., 855. 
’ PE 8,131; Pop.,’ 969. 1919 (Gov.), Dem., 217, 486; Rep., 202,976; Soc 
1896 hee, Bene 133,075; FED, 221,367; Gold D., 11, te Ind. Soe., 3,243; Proh., 6,089; Single Tax, 
cee: 33 sea D iy ok a R a, 707; Proh., i900 (Pr 258, 2: 
Pres em. e To es.), Dem., 258,229; Re 611,620; Soc., 
8s: Soc. D , 4,609; Pop., 669; . L., 2,074; 27, a7. Proh., A711; FsL., S173; Single Tax, 
Peo., 669. 517; Soe. Lab., 923. 


NEW MEXxIico. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920). 


nDgAs) 4) 1920. 1924. 
COUNTIES. | Cool- La | Hard- CounrTIEs. | Cool- 

idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,} ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, 

Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. 

2B lilo. .| 7,¢ 4,806 

is 427 SBl cl. «ln wesc ue Quay 

Rio Arriba 


Roosevelt . 
‘aye Ere he 


Valencia . 


0 ayaa ee = 2 
197| 2,087 32| 2.478 Leathe Shem : 4 sidaers Gace 


ee (1924)—Otero, Rep., 55,984; epee Dem., 56,183; Patterson, Prog., 2.926 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Bursum, Rep., 54,558; Bratton ‘ 
ere (1922)—Hinkle, Dem., 60, $17:' Hill, hep. 49, ee BR dou ORES: Pi0E., 8.128 


8. Senator (1922)—Jones, Dem., 60,469; Davis jr. Rep. 48,721; Rivers Ind., 818.” 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO. 
“1910 (Const. Cony.), Dem., 17,528; Rep., 21,577; | 1916 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 33,982; Rep., 30,609; ee 


Soc., 1,070. 2,033. 


pase eres. ring 20,437; Rep., 17,733; Prog., | 1920 (Pres.). Dem., 46,668; Rep., 57,634: Farm-Lab., | 
1014 Gong’ ong), Dem., 19,805; Rep., 23,812; Prog., | _.1:097: Soc., 2. 
695; i (U.S. Sen —to fill place of Sen. Fall), Bursum, 
1916 (Pres) ‘Dem., 33, 527; Rep., 31,152; Soc., 1,999; pee 36,868; Hanna, Dem., 31,363; Sefia, In 
Pro., 112, Smith, Soc.. 671. p 


a ss NEW YORK--PRESIDENT AND COVERNOR, 1924. 


P i") ae 5245 oak 
: - PRESIDENT, 1924. GOVERNOR, 1924. 
ss a ee 
Pity a La Foll- Foster, esky ore Norman 
ep. ette, Workers. smith, velit, ‘Thomas, 
’ Soc. Dem. Rep. Soc.” 
41; 49,483] 42,276) 586 
,201} 12,503 * 
1.410} 159005) 45,28 11,635 
1 12,827| 27,379 1,44 
52 ,o14 17,680 775 
76 9,476 16.700 708 
139| 10,096] 28,722 1,982 
14 10,139 18,206 
9 11,536 154 
2 6,552 893 
12 6,512 9,985 139 
8 2,876 9,621 246 
d 


5 é 756 ¥ 
6 6,111 8,193 53 
36 "283] 10,814 428 
8] aar7| “rdes] Sa 
5 F 24 
1 $0 806 1s ae ‘s 
22 8,877 14,588 524 
1 19.698 389 
1,530] 314,540 ieee 17,869 
13 t 10,169 320 
4,164 11,423 
377| 55,751) -70,024 7,104 
27 8,426 11,739 306 
23,856| 39,427 655 
1,858] 326,753) 124,813 12,652. 
12,433] 24,050 1,585 yy 
113] 27,688} 33,475 1,413 | 
96| 40,624 58,486 2,61 
13 ,094 14,929 656 
40 14,262 27,244 1,288 
32 3 8,333 610 
28 10,275 17,742 381 
14 5,811 14,975 321 
1,956 3,48) 6 
547) 113,599 70,880 2,436 
13; 26,233 28,154 1,010" — 
044 13,859 269 
27 8,035 10,836 547 
28 9,564) 21,349 512 
14 10,420 15,886 299 
54 16,395 21,38! 1,772 
6 7213] 6,213 . 
3 1,668 4,359 89 
11 3,459 6,563 266 
, 46 9,378] 22,088 915 
53| 15,380) 28,587 1,206 
19 : 7,394 425) 
2,519 7,886 179 
22 4,327 11,616 186 — 
11,796 19,085 378 
2 5,2 8,5 
6 6,0 12,692 227 
3 4,769 14,06: 350 
56,23 70,343 5,843. 
Wyoming 6 1283 9,8 325 | 
S71 eee 3 1,602 6,242 61 
950,796!1,820,058! 268,510!. 206,395 8,244'1,627,111 1,518,550! 99, 178 rat 


Governor (1924)—Cannon, Workers’ Party, 7, Dey Passonno, Soc.-Lab., 
- Lieutenant Governor (1924)—Lowman, Rep., 1,526,849; Lunn, Dem., 1, 430. 321; Solomon, Soc., 126,- 
679; Saha et Soc.-Lab., 8,377; Brill, Workers’, 8,925. 
retary of State (1924)—-Florence E. S. Knapp, Rep., 1,530,763; Hamilton, Dem., 1,397,804; Cross- 


Sec: 
' waith. Soc., 135,278; Gorney, Soc.-Lab., 7,930; Lore, Workers’ , 9,983. 
Comptroller (1924)—Murphy, Rep., 1, 524,670; Fleming, Dem., 1,362,092; Wiley, Soc., 142,312; Ep- 


oy 
stein, Workers’, 16,866. f 
me Rad Sees pee Rep., 1,568,965; Vander Bosch, Soc., 134,039; De Lee, Soc.-Lab., 8,747; 
ndgren, Wor Fr 
é5 a Attorney Gener Gee ait Tools neta © dat nen Sherman, Dem., 1,362,585; Waldman, Soc., 
Workers’, 


140,424; Brandon, Soc.-Lab eeds, 502. 
i, i State E Haginear and Surveyor (1924)—Finch, Rep., 1,563, 589; La Du, Dem., 1,296,954; Karapetoff, a 


W Soc., 13 3 182; Bickwheat, Soc-Lab.. 7,934; Verhagen, Workei 567. 
ty $15, i 100,000 bond issue for pres goals and improvement of TF aie State parks (1924)—yes, 1,542,928 ; 


no, 556, $80; blank, veid and peevserine, 1,101,438. 
Mo" ” ‘Governor (1922)-—Smith, Dem., 1,397, 663; Miller, Rep., 1,011,725; Cassidy, Soc., 99,944; Cassidy, 
Farm.-Lab., 6,888; Hinds, Pr )h., 9, tos’ 


ha The vote in 1922 for Governor in the City of New York was: 
is idy, hs rooklyn—Smith, 263,047; Be 108,652; art tie 20,570. Bronz—Smith 
a ae ke io: Mile, 3g bis: Casal ae fr ices oa gee ip s—smith, 84 543; 3: Miller, 32.0: 026; cassidy, 33 ,359. Richmond 
21,403; Miller, eave ole ee eoith i 
i : —Crai "$86,318; Churchill, Dem., 346,409; Gibbs, 
pene Court Goan, Mist Dist.—Crain, Dem. reac or ici Bon, 44,7604. 


: 13; Tolbert, Rep., 159, O14; ; ee 
eae fo: aa: avin hy Gets 6: ab ee 986; Towne, 715. 2d Dist.—Riegelmann, Dem., “ 
es r Hep.. 4 375; Meserole, Soc., 36,601. 8th Dist. Barris, HOD.» , 204,038; Lytle, Rep., 200,464; 


 Dem.-S: BiosEtOR. 120,402; Gilfillan, Dem.-Soc Cees 104,0 Ao, 


Manhattan—Smith, 271,181; Miller, “i 
i 
4 


ASSEMBLY Cool- 
DIs?Ricr. idge, 


Ryan, Rep., 148,266. 


"+ 26,234. 


15,785| 


_ Fourteenth 6,544)' 9,665 
_ Fifteenth. 15,157 ,301 
' Sixteenth. 6,120 9,594 

‘Seventeent : 4,827 4,779 
MPACNGCCHUR 65. ose ee cere eee 5,680 6,684 
PRUNDEBUCCLUDY cinta ajs! ‘+, vis) a & FG ey~ 9,535 4,401 
Twentieth. . ares hee pee 4,450 4,911 
Twenty-first. . nd niale Yani + o> a's 11,582 4,748 
; Prenyy-tiet. SAS eee 10,204 7,455 
Twenty-third............-.. 15,812] 11,664 
te AE Bova oe Tae 190,836| 183,238 
BROOKLYN 
7,666) 6,930 
16,548 10,407 
3,652 441 
5,881 5,849 
12,938 6,800 
505 3,306 
§,472 6,605 
4,826). 6,601 
17,465 10,821 
12,307 8,260 
15,560 10,510 
2,546 i 
4,222 3,558 
TROUELEONEN Ge tig. vies Gla eeere ee 3,537 ,531 
PRE SLUGOEVERack.p aes > fo i4cs,8 he ve 9 : 5,671 6,484 
Sixteenth... 12,655 8,561 
‘Seventeenth 13,101 6,521 
BHighteenth. 15,096} 10,189 
Nineteenth. 4,533 2,713 
Twentieth . 15,543 7,164 
Twenty-first. . one 22,170 9,540 
5 Twenty-second . Saat hy et eee 14,320 6,577 
PR WONGMGEIIOG sc. siaetnaee 60a 3,635 2,933 
HM OF AUR es eee 236,849! 158,907 
a 
i aR Oot See et ae 8,419 7,300) 
PRGCORA Rd tivdaie ya's US ies) + 13:894| 13,489 
BMPs bee ahi alle <i 8% Aeabiec « 66 5,906 407 
EIOUUULD Satria ovalione ssi ¥ ahaiat a ors 4,670 99k 
og et nae CER Oe eae * 6,187 5,325 
PTSD as Yhs eka ere 0, (MTR SLATS. ,0:0 5 12,016} = 10,297 
cc MORAN bel Betas Too 6,530 6,563 
MTG pie.g AV osls a Ovi 01a te 2% 21,940} 171405 
bm DEGRA Nini ad sop Psis'¢ Bie 6. >,» 79,562' 72,834 
9,652 
7,462 
16,575 
11.805 
12,680 
1318 
58,492 
RMT ER ESE yee sche aja Kes 8,917 9,016 
CaS 9 Oe ee 9 1091. 768 
, i Total Ret ea Minis Nish sce a 18, 008 
Grand total........ ~ 626 048) 489,256! 132,945 


265,017; 


General Sessions Judge, Manhattan—Allen, Dem., 
254,658; Ansorge, Rep., 154,127; Shapiro, 


District Attorney, Bronz—McGeehan, Dem., 133,- 


Soc., 


NEW YORK CITY--PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1924. 
| MANHATTAN (NEW YORK COUNTY). 


La FOLLETTE. 


46,434 
(KINGS COUNTY). 


3,108 


17,311 
RICHMOND. 


1,077 
ab 181) 


2, 258| 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab,, 2,223; Foster, 

Governor (1924)——-Passano, Soc. Lab., 1,637; Gachon, Workeun i 
OTHER 1924 NEW ease CITY RESULTS. 

Sheriff, Manhatian—Hubbard, Dem., 


- smith, 
Dem. Soc. 


15,098 473 


RS 


won 


2 
6 


3 


ons! 


’ 


DOO DONQ do 
CORD 


So 
a 


=] 
= 


SMOWCURHOO MDM 


Drs enwoO- 
ho DOHODe 
Nema m aware 


no 


5 = 
QA Sumo me 


g2c02000 


oronn 
Po) 


eortces 


a 
w 


’ 


2d’ Distree— 
268 a ie eens), 3 
45036; (Richmond), ey 


Thomas 


‘300 524 
14,186 535 
18,433 847 
12;088| 1,374 
14°565| 1, 
97380 436 
7Oi| 178 


326,753! 12,653 


10. eat 159 
22,951 +246 
65! 1 
12,164 568 
12,599 317 
,008| 1,460 
10,993 190 
»703 96 
20,656 704 
12,945 159 
15,828 288 
16,091 365 
090) 476 
8,953 970 
| 201 
21,393) 1,668 
11,662 519 
847 2,115 
7,693 69: 
15,755 378 
17,977 
17,412) = 1,684 
81,221] 1,896 


314,540! “17,869 


19,700; 1,035 
26,944) 1,566 
858 10y 
13,379 128 
15,784) 1,749 
20,235 64 


159,005! 11,635 


16, 012 
18,920 
21,705) 407 

24,285 
15,354) 


70,880! 113,599! 2,436 
12,709) 130 
10,335] 130 


23,044 260 
148,503! 281, air, 975 936, a 44,853 


er 255, 310) : 
.31,718. ~ 


7 

ct—Riegelmann, 
102 5a8. (Rich- 
a 179,942 


~ v 


B.S : NEW YORK--PRESIDENT AND QOVERNOR, 1920. a 
— PRESIDENT, 1920. GOVERNOR, 1920. ‘h 
. CouNTIEs. Cox Ww DP: boxe) iE 
ra : at- | Chris- BE. 4 
Dem F tensen, | Smith, son, os : 


Fe-L. Dem. .Proh. | FeL. | : 


ATbANy gn. ee 28,376 7 

Allegany ...... 2'799 ie a oo eer 

Bronx. oc. 5-- 45,741 1,949]'-1 erst ri ; 
oori , -105,301 540] 10,100 
en 90 1951 779) 1 
6.343 4 ‘ ee] 

_ ' Chautauqua... 6,781 ae 
Chemung. .... 7,08! 4176 10 
Chenango..... 3,735) 839) 70 
Clinton....... wilt 398 te 

ae 268 48 
, 56 
4.53 392) 04 
40,43 aie re 
2,21 eet of 
| +3 i ae 
yi 257 nes 
as 2 74) We 
6,507 25] 7,786 44) ) 
ry gee 510} _ 8,753 331 530 
4 2.612 3,473] 244:697 3,030] 21,452 
| (67 10] 2,731 93) in 
4.57 913 290 19 
: 28/523 2,383 824 
5,911 ‘ 
25) 46 
j 138349 ei $036 
j 5,249) 1,117 18,883 
15,56 ‘ 1. 300g 
23,30 WAL73\e 132, 
| 1638 tid okt 
; 319]. oa 
, 8,04 665] 47 
. 1408 HL BT 
2 tee ap Meh t ts 7h 8,68 
ie Rensselaer... -| 20,224! 434] "89 
} Richmond..... ed 282) - oot 
4 7,21 323) 
850 373] 130 
Xt 8.74 877 120 — 
oS 0 
3,69 312} , 48% 
302 2] 1k 
7,401 1,167 y 
8,852) 0} 
3,623 236) 143 
2,40 295 » 39 
8780 7) 19 
3,227 335 i 40 
4136 27 
28,06 2) I, 
mi 2,442 347 a 
i PANGS Si. s dies 1,571 304 
7 Total... 35,509! 69,908 — 


: VOTING POPULATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 
he POPULATION 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY SEX, CLASS OF POPULATION, AND 
rs CITIZENSHIP, FOR N. Y. STATE, 1920 AND 1910. P 4 
a. PoPuLATION 21 YEARS OF POPULATION 21 YEARS OF 
o AGD AND OVER. AGE AND OVER. 
y. CLASS OF POPULAS  |———————— CLASS OF POoPULA- — 
i TION AND Male. TION AND Male. oe 
CITIzENSHIP. |__________—| Female, CITIZENSHIP. |_____—_—_—_———| Female, 
; 1920. 1910. 1920. 4 1920. 1910. 1920. 
ee aree Mbrcaebceen (lesser (5 Werte | sveniew iaee area Dn et PaP ear TES 
ECS. = tus bs biate-aGucts 3,255,503|2,836,773|3,259,178| |Native white......... 1,858, 523]1,562,358/1,974,329 
|||! Native parentage. . .|1,055,138 9,49411,086,508 
UMAR EG re iors << ruetogs BATT 408 2,783,37113,183,943 Foreign parentage...| 592,373) 487,165 647,467 — 
Negro........ sg th ie 69,259) 45,877 73,28. Mixed parentage....| 211,012} 165,699) 240,354 — 
Tndian. . site aiabent ‘1,604 1,706 1/366||Foreign-born white... .|1,318,883]1.221,013]1,209,614 
ease Ce RE TE EERE nas | SEG) BEM) aah 
fapanese......-....-- ; a rst pa ; i 140. 
Ribeinerie wae ee 303 Pisa ate Mion. oss; 446°820| 475(259| 564,261 
fe a ren Unknown... 0.0... 52,810! 112,586! 76,656 


REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY, 1922. wees 

Women—Manhattan, 142,188; Bronx, 67,621; 
Brooklyn, 140,837: Queens, 42.397; Richmond, 
11,095—total, 394,138. 


Men—Manhattan, 278,843: Bronx, 117,350; 
‘Brooklyn, 281,842; Queens, 87,046; Richmond, 
21,293— total, 786,374. Oe 


Rae anion iN NEW YORK STATE, 1920-1 924. h 
i Ehe following table gives the registration in New York State, by counties, in 1920 and 1924: J 


COUNTIES. 5 COUNTIES. i 1924. 


i ue Rockland..... 
aaa ‘ 5 me y St. Lawrence. . 
. i $||Saratoga...... 
Schenectady. .. 
Schoharie. .... 


- Chenango.... ane 3 82 22 folk. 2.5 2. . 
_. Glinton Rati isl ee 369) 21,997)|Niagara...... yer 


Orange 

Orleans 

pita 
3ego. . 
KPutnana oe 7,531 8,400||Wyoming..... 
5||Queens....... ; ,O31|/ Yates... 0..... 

Rensselaer. . . . 9 22 23 

00||Richmond.... 30,336]  39,653]| Total. ..... 


1924. 


REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY, 


Males. ) Females. Total. BOROUGH. Males. } Females Total. 
Darnivt | 317,184 | 183,040 | §00,224]|Richmond........| 25,085 14,568 39,653 


veresee-s-| 150,233 82,451 232,684 | | 
Blialel yada brs 338,39 39 190,176 528, aor Total.2 a 956,197 | 543,968 1,500,165 


Bots 125,298 73,733 199,031 


PAST VOTE OF NEW YORK. 


872 (Pres.), Dem., 387,221; Rep., 440,745; Pro., ) 1898 (Gov.), Dem., 643,921; oe it ,717; Soc. L., 


2p Dem. (O'C.), 1,454; Lib. Rep., 80. 23,860; Pro., 18,383; gu0, 
[ 341,171; Ri 330,180, Pro., at (Pres.), Dem., 67 6; Rel 821,992; Soc. L., 
8S ose 3 a ene 2,622; Pro., 22,043; | Pi 869. 


,» Dem., 416,391; Re 366,074; Pro., 1900 (Go Vv.), Dem., 693, 738; Rep., 804,359; Soc. L., 
it et % a 13,493; Pro., 22,704. ts 


1902 (Gov.), Dem., 656,347; DB rd 665,150; Gr., 
15,886; Pro., 20,490; Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Dem., 683, mg an ee pee 
36,883; Pro., 20,787; Soc. L., 9,127; Pop., 7,4 


any ‘Geo. St. east 383,062; Rep., 371,798; Pro., | 1904 (Goy.), Dem., 733,704; Rep., 813,264; aon 
7,230 36,257; Pro., 20,568. 


1879 (Gov.),, Es 375,790; Tam., 77,566; Rep., | 1906 (Gov.), Dem., 691, bas Rep., 749,002; Soc., 
e A Bet 0,286; Pro., 4,437. 21,751; Pro., 15,985; Ind. L., 17,837. 


on 534.511; Rep., 555,544; Gr., | 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 667,468; “Rep., ra 070; Soc., 


1,5 38,451; Pro., 22.667; S. L., 3,877; Ind., 35,785. 

1881 (Bee. tat, Ham 403,893; Rep., 416,915; Gr., | 1908 (Gov.), Dem,, 735,189; Rone "804,651; Soc., 

018; Pro., 4,445. 33,994; Pro.. 18.802; Soc. L., 3,655. ‘ 
Dem., 535,318; Rep., 342,464; Gr., | 1910 (Gov.), Dem., 689.700; Rep., 622, 299; 
ay ETO. 25,783. 48,529; Ind. L.., 48,470; Pro., 22.295; S. L., ay 
. St.), Dem., 427,525; Rep., 446,103; Gr., | 1912 (Pres), Dem... 655, A75: Rep.. pity 428: Prog., 
18,816. 390,021; Soc., 63,381; 427; S.'L., 4,251. 
884 (Pres,), Dem., 563,048; Rep., 562,001; Gr., | 1912 (Gov.), Dem., 649, ay fe 444. 105: Prog., - 
17,002; Pro., 25,001. 893,183; Soc., 56,917; Pro., 1 18,990. @ 4461, 
Berke es oe, Dem., 501,465; Rep., 490,331; Gr., | 1914 (Gov.), Dem., 412,253; Rep., pias 7a pe r 
130; , 30,867. 70,655; Ind. 125, 252; No, Party, 3,764; Pro. 
“yeaa (Ct. ADD}, Dem., 468,455; Rep., 460,637; Gr., | 54,189; Prog., dss 586; Soc., 37,793, S.'1., 2,350. 
4 2,181; Pro., 36,414. 1914 (U. S. Sen.), "Dem., 571, an. Rep., = 112, 
"1887 (Sec. St.), deg 469,888; Rep. 452,811; U. L Prog., 61,977; Soc., 55,266; Pro., 27.813: 8. 1. 
O65; ee sth 850; Prog.’ L., 7,622: Union L 3,064. 

B a Me 1915—The revised State SA Pe agh was rejected 
1888 ( brea), eth 635,757; Rep., 648,759; United by a vote of 893,635 to 388,9 ; 
 __L., 2,668; Pro., 30,231; Union L., 626. 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 759,426; Te, 869,066; 90 
4 +1888 (Gov), Dem, 650,464; Rep. 631,203; Pro., | | 45.944; Fro. 19. 631; Amer I 0,172; 6. 

15; Soc., 3,348, Gov), ae peas Rep, 35, 830; ae 
“1880 SRe0- St.), Dem,, 505,894; Rep., 485,367; Pro., 0. 21,7 


a . 6,669; In 
eae 22, 1é5> Soe ie 4p Ay ae 


1916 (U. 8. Sen), Dem.,’ 605,933; Pe 839,314; 
1689 (Atty, {ends Dem., 499,480; Rep., 489,769; Boe, 1,67; Pro. 19,302; Ind. Pea Pee 


15,3 
1891 v.), Dem. Be, 893; Rep., 534,956; U. L., | 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 1,009,936; Re: 956,034; 
1892 151 ey 654,865; Rep., 609,350; Pop., | 1930 Hees 7 a ve 88: 1,87 

op., , Dem Re : " 
17,950; Pro., 38,190. 203,201; Proh., 19,608; I. 1, 18,413; ‘Soe: f2¢- 


1893 (Sec. St.), Dem,, 520,614; Rep., 545,098; Soe, | | 4,841. 
L., 19,984; Pro, 34,241 ie ° | 1990 Gov), Dem, 1,261,812; Rep. 1,335,878; Soe, 
1804 (Gov,), Dem’, 517,710; Rep., 678,818: Soe. L,, | 159,804; Pron, w 85,809" Fe "308: 8 Le O18; 
15,868; to., 23, 526; Pop., 11, 049; Ind., 27. 202. a are DE bine, ei Bie: cag "13)084: 


1895 (Sec. St.), Dem., 511,060; Rep., 601,205; Soc. 1920 1, 8 2 


L., 21,497; Pro., 23,239. i eae rot tenes 1,434,393; 
1894 i (Pies f ‘Dem ; 351 30 Re, 810. 888} S00. L., Soe,, 308,155, tee 159,623; F. L., 27,934; 8. L. 
0! 1922 (Gov. Dem 397,663; 
189% (Ch. Jus.), Dem., 554,680; Rep., 493,791; Soc. 944 ; et Farm -Lab., Oaks Roe? OL?) Bogs 


L., 20,854; Pro., 19,653. Pron, 9,498. 


f 


Election Returns—North Carolina. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1920. 
COUNTIES. 2 La Hard- COUNTIES. 


Alamance. . 
Alexander. . 
Alleghany. . 


McDowell . 
Mecklenb'g. 


Gay i557, / 
Cleveland. . 


Oo enon 
Io 


Polkey..ap% 
Randolph. . 
Richmond. . 


Rutherford. 
Sampson... 
Scotland... 


HOM Oo 
ANCHO 


MOONOHeH m=] 


Dials: 653 5 1 
44 3.56. 0 .402 || Yancey.... 


n....| 3,100 3: —— 
Johnston...| 4.656! 4,910 23! 6.030 Totals... .1284,2701191,753 


a 4 Governor (1924)—-MeLean. Dem., 294,441- Meekins, Rep., 185,627. 
= U. S. Senator (1924)—Simmons. Dem , 295,404; Whitener, Rep., 184.393. <— 
i State Constitution Amendments ratified in 1924 were: (1)—Providing that no portion of the sinking 7 
o fund shall be used for any other purpose that that for which it was created, (2)—Limiting the State debt 
J to 7.5 per cent. of the assessed valuations of property in the State’ (3)—Exempting from taxation that — 


) portion of homes and homesteads on which there is debt. 1, 
"1 Also, in 1924, a referendum was ratified authorizing a $2,000,000 loan to World War veterans for buy-~ 


ing homes or farms. : i ‘ ad 
= The voters (1924) rejected a proposea amendment to the State Constitution increasing the Lt of 13 
members of the Legislature from $4 to $10 aday. They had rejected it first in 1922 (138,765 to 72,2 De 


d 
) 
‘3 PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


1872 (Pres.). Dem., 70,094; Rep., 94,769. 1910 (Aud.), Dem., 140,531; Rep., 94,017. #5; 
1548 (Pres.), Dem., 125.427; Rep., 108,417. 1912 (Eres). Dem., i44, 7; Rep., 29,139; Prog.; 
1880 (Pres.), Dem., 124.208; Rep., 115.874. f 69.130; Soc., 1,025; Pro., 117. 

1884 (Pres.), Dem., 142,592; Rep., 125,068; Proh., 98 C4 Pit 149,975; Rep., 43,625; Prog., — 


7 454. ; 944, 
" 1888 (Pres.), Dem., 148.336: Rep., 134,784; Proh, | 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 121,342; Rep., 87,101. 

i "3,789: Un. Lab.. 47. 1916 (Pres). Dem., 168,383; Rep., 120,800; Soc, — 
ih 1892 (Pres.). Dem.. 132,951; Rep., 100,342; Pop.,| 509; Pro., 53. iat Be 

‘ 44.736; Proh.. 2.636 1916 (Gov.), Dem., 167,761; Rep., 120,157; Soc., 
a 1896 (Pres.). Fus.. 174,488; Rep, 155.222; Gold} | 590. 

i Dem., 578; Proh., 675; Nat., 247. 1918 10. S. Sen.), Dem., 143,524; Rep., 93,697. 

. 1900 (Gov.), Dem., 186.650; Rep., 126,296; Pro., | 1920 (U. S. Sen), Dem., 310,504; Rep., 229.343. 

= oe ae dene es tee need? Dens 305,447; Rep., 232,848; Soe., 

a eS.), Dem., 157,752; Rep., 133,081; Peo., , Proh., 17. 4 
- 19980; Pro 1,086. A! 1920 (Gov.), Dem., 308,151; Rep., 230,175. ef 

- 1902 (aus: Sup Ct.), Dem., 132,339; Rep., 71,276. ® ¥ a 
: 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 128,761: Rep., 79,505; Pro., 237; LIMITATION ON GOVERNOR'S TERM. he 


Soc., 109. ee ‘ 
1904 (Pres.), Dem.. 124,121; Rep., 81,442; Peo.; 819, Under the North Carolina Constitution, the 
3461: S ‘ Governor is elected for a term of four years, and 


Pro., joc. é 5 , 
1908 (Pres.), Dem., 136,995; Rep., 114,937: Pro., | is not eligible for that office for more than four 
; ; years in any term of elght years, unless he be-— 


337. 7 
SPOR AGOV.)» Dem., 145,102; Rep., 107,760; Soc., | comes Governor by having been Lieut.-Governor 


aa 


or President of the State Senate. - 


ee 
rae 


Ag 
a. 


“Election Renee orth D Dakota. ms 


re a 


NORTH DAKOTA. ie A p 
(Presidential vote, 1924.) , ‘ os 


Mcintosh. . .. 
'8}| McKenzie. . . 


Ranso m. 


MGTANIG, flare 1, 


‘Governor (1924)—Sorlie, Rep., 100,793; Halvorson, Dem., 85, 441. 
In 1924 the voters rejected a proposal for 25 per cent. tax reduction. 


(Presidential vote, 1920.) 


(Presidential vote, 1916.) 


Wil- |Hu 
CouNTIES. oe ghes, CouUNTIES. 


Governor (1922)—Lemke, Ind. Rep.-Non.-Part., 81,048; Nestos, Rep., 110,321. 
U. S. Senator (1922)—O’Connor, Dem.-Ind., 92), 464; Frazier, Rep. a 101, 312. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
1392 BSB Fus., 18,995; Rep., 17,236. yaeeee Ceres Dem., 55,206; Rep., 53,471; Soc., 5,716; 


Pres.), Pop., TH7 7003 Rep., 1 17,519; Pro., 899. : 
Pres.), Dem}, 26,686; Rep., 26,335; Pro., 358, rae cae Dem., 20,351; Rep., 87,665; Soc., 2,615. 
1916 ASS 8. Sen.), Dem., 40,988: Rep., 57,714; Soc., 


Pres.), Fus., 2 20,5195" Rep., 35,891; Pro., 731; 
| aigttee eet Pop. 
ahie (Gov.), Dem., 36,783; Rep., 54,517. Ni 
1020 Dem., 37,422; Rep., 160,072; Soc., 


Hus. i, 218; Rep., 52,595; Soc., 2,005; 
1920 (Gov.), Dem-Ind., 112,488; Rep.N. P., 


1908 (P res. tse "ga B85: Rep., 57,680; Soc., 2,421; 
Pop., 165; Ind:, 38; obtO. ., 1,549. 
yet (ui 8. Sen. ), Dem.-Ind., 88; 495; pen Be 


ane (Pres.), Dem., 29,555; Pia 23,090; Prog., 
5,726; Rofo 6,966; AG 1,2 
sot? (U.'8. Sen.), em 29,918; Keue 48,583; Prog., 
2,597; Soc., 5.46 


< 


ee | 


5 


> 


SA reer’ 


b 


7 


v 


oS 


ote es te 


basing wae lection Retwrns—Ohio. : ‘ 845. 


OHIO. 
om (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 


Cool- 
idge, 
: Rep. 


= 
09 Cn00 
a 


~ 
O00 


wy 
ae 


S3k 


ONO ee 


_ 
w 


tte! 00 G0 te tO Go Go et CODD’ 
Bao Stooecase 
a Bom 
We PhOnoOd mw wort 


4, 
6, 
0, 
6 
5 
20, 
5 
5, 
0 
9, 


a~ 
Sak 
ie D 
GOR Sf Sib 
Me DO Crt bet Ch 
~ o 


oo 


P2B.00 1D) 
SOD 
Ho COT bet bot 
Stone 


8950 09.00 Ht 671.6000 00 


a 
he 


mes OS im 6909 CO bo ety 


eis 


Ores ao 
SIO UT Ot et tO et 


Se 


~ 
om 
MIQCOSOOTO NS |b S1.O1 S100 189.0000 


C100 te OP G0 HT 0100 00 C0 Hf He 


Suens 
WNHOWHA 


a3 


@! 
Wanoowosy 


No 
HOO 
WNITW Crs 


NAN ee Bee 
Oke OMe 
psn 
Reus 
ba) 
Mowe 
Sere 
BWOWCCrO Ora 


~ 
eo 


3,2 
3,271 
6, 1,078] 3,955 |_—___—__ ;__—__ —_———— 
7, ret 13, 9141 418) Total. |477, 888) 1,176,130! 357,9481780,037'1, 182,022 


President (1924)—Wallace, Com.-Land, 1,246; Johns, Soc.-Labor, 3,025. 
Governor (1924)—Donahey, Dem., 1,064,981; Davis, Rep., 888,139; Allen, Com,-Land, 11,776; Catlin, © 
Soc.-Labor, 8,468. 
Governor (1922)—Donahey, Dem., 821,948; Thompson, Rep., $03,300. y 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Pomerene, Dem., 744,558; Fess, Rep., 794,159; Virginia D. Green, Ind., 21,514. 
: Ohio voters, in 1922, rejected, 908,522 to 719,050, a proposed constitutional amendment legalizing 
wine and beer. f 
PAST VOTE OF OHIO, ; 


1872 (Pres.), Dem., 244,321; Rep., 281,852. | 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 502, fats a sy 572,312; be * 

1876 (Pres.), Dem., 323,182; Rep., 330,698. rt Spine Bee ‘402; ;"Pop., 1623 Ind., 

- 1880: (Pres.), Dem., 340,821; Rep., 375,048; Gr., | 1908 (Gov. 2. Dem., 552, 569; be 533, 1975 S00.) 
‘0 


NN 
© 
X) 
o 


tour 
One 
O~IS 


WO soototototobtoeenoneet to 
w & 
w 
x 


a 
> 
Ao 


456. 28,573; h., 7,665; 8. L., 797; Ind., 397 
1884 (Pres.), Dem., 368,280; Rep., 400,082; Proh., | 1910 (Gov.), Dem., ir on7: Rep. 376, 700; S0e.; 

11,069; Gr., 5,179. 60,637; Proh., 7,129; 2,920. 

: = . ae (Pres.), Dem., pee a Rep., 277, 066: Pr \ 
ae eae tat, rye ow ate 416,054; Proh., | "259.397: Soc. 89,930; Proh., 11,459; 8. L. oN 
, Z 439,32. ee 500: Pro; 

1892 (Pres.), Dem., 404,115; Rep., 405,187; People’s, 1092 (Gov yo ey 765; Proh. 16,607, Tihs: 

14,852; Proh., 26,012. 1914 (Gov), Dem. 493,367; Rep., 524, rie Prog.; 
1896 (Pres.), Dem. and People’s, 477,497; Rep.,| 60,971; , 51,688, 

595,991; Nat. Dem., 1,858; Proh., 7,784. 1914 (U. 8. en), Dem., 423,742; Rep., 526,115; 

Prog., 67,509; 80c., 58,803. 


1910.208; Soe. 4,817; People's, : Supp ae ein 1046 (Pres), Dem, 004,361; Rep. 514,858; Soc; 

1902 (Sec. St.), Dem., 345,706; Rep., 436,171; Soc., 19}6 (Gov. deo ‘Den, “> 190201 Rep., 561,002, Soc.; 
14,270; Proh., 12,336; S. L., 2,983. 6,908: Pron. 

1903 (Gov.), Dem., 361,748; Rep., 475,560; Soe., 1916 (U, 8. Sen), ihe 570,868; Rep., 535,346; ~ 
13, 95: Proh., 13,502; 8. L., 2,071. , 38,187; Proh., 12,060; Bee BSB nt oe 

1904 (Pres.), Dem., 347,674; Rep. 600,095; Soc., Sans (Gov), ae 486,403; Rep., 40, 459. 


ie | 1920 (Pr 780,037; Rep., 1, ies 022; Soc.; 
36,260; Proh., 19.339; Soe. L., 2,633; Pop., 1-392, at Vig Loe Mas! 90875 rar,'2, 158, H 


1905 (Gov.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; So6., 17,- Coveb 918,962; Rep., 1,039,835; Soc.; 
795; Proh., 13,061; 8. L,, 1,808. 19. BD ingle "Tax, 1,497. ves —e 
1906 (Sec. St.), Dem., 351,676; Rep., 408,066; Soc., | 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 782,650; Rep., 1,134,953; 
18,432; Proh., 11, 970; §.L., 2,211. Single Tax, 2,647. 


a 


“Re 


_Blection ‘Rebus ORalipina Oregon. _ 


OKLAHOMA. 
BUS is vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 
Hard- 


1924. 


Cool- 
Davis,| idge,. 
Rep. 


La 
Fol'te, 
Prog. 


COUNTIES. 


Pittsburg. . 
5||Pontotoc. 
Pottawot'ie. 
Pushmat’a.. 
Roger Mills 


DRA « 84 A 
\ Kingfisher. . 
bere Roms. iE 

! atimer,... : 

. Flore. 4,069 

ialist electors pledged to support La Follette, 5,134 votes were cast. 

"Bor Socialist (1924)—Pine, Rep., 341,518; Walton, ‘Dem., 196,473; Wilson, Farm. Hens 15,936. 
Governor (1922)—Walton, Dem., 280, 206: Fields, Rep., 230, 469; Enfield, Soc., 3 941 
by PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 
~» 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 122,406; Rep., 110,558; Soc., | 1916 (Pres.), Dem., — 115; Rep., 98,299; Soc., 
ane 21, 729; Pop., 434; Ind., 244. 45,212; Proh., 1, 675; Prog., 4. 
*Y sect Wa ee Dem., 215,808: Rep., 243,464; Soc., 
1912 (Pres.), Dem., 119,156; Rep., 90,786; Soc., 5,67 


_ 42,262; Proh., 2,185. 1930 (U. uEe Sen.), Dem., 217,677; Rep., 247,824. 
td ORECON. 
ie (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 


CounTIES. | Cool- La | Hard- CouNtTins. | Cool- La_ | Hard- 
‘ ; idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, | Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


; O12 as 2 89. 423 
4,219} 1,666) 1,943) 4,402) 2,375|| Tillamook..| 2,201 795 700 186d 825 
738 521 207 821 BRO Umatilla... Race 3,052) 1,693) 4,979] 3,258 


“| 685] 213 103) ) .* 
i 650| 8 Yamhill.,..} 3,803] 2,015] 1,324| 4,102] 2,346 
Klamath...| 23775] 680 L715 21742 


Lake... . gi7l_ 304 51136! 3461 ‘Total... .'142,579! 67,589! 68,463!143,592! 80,010 
Ma Ss. et ad (1924)—MeNary, Rep., 174,672; Miller, Dem., 65,340; Coulter, Prog., 20,379; Robin- 
son, Soc., 4, ee”, 

‘ Governor (1922)—Pierce, Dem., 133,392; Olcott, Rep., 99,155. 


PAST VOTE OF OREGON. 
1880 oe One Dem., 19,955; Rep., 20,619; Green- ae (Pres, De Rep., 46, egies Fus., 33,386; Proh., 2,536; 
1884 ertPres), Dem, 24,604; Rep., 26,860; Proh., | 1904 (Prés.). Dem., 17, 521; Rep., 60,445; Soc., 7,619; 
. 492; Greenba 4 Proh., 3,806; Pop.. 3 
1888 ‘(Pres 3), Dein, 26,522; Rep., 33,291; Proh., 1908 (Pres.). Den ma. 38,04 049; Rep., 62,530; Soc., 7,339; 
. . le . TO: In 
1892, (Pres), Dem. 14, 243; Rep., 35,002; Proh., 1912 Pre 8.), Dem, Re Rep. 34,673; Prog., 
: +900 Wty 
1896 (Pres.), Dem: -Peo., 46,739; Rep., 48,779; Proh., 1916 ( (Pres.), yay 20,087: eo .s 116, i; 
919; Nat. Dem., 977. 9,711; Proh., 1739; Prog., 310 De alae S00., 


1 tS 


aN ; ; : PENNSYLVANIA. / 


Election Returns—Pennsylvania. 847 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


< : 1920. 
[Pes Se ee) ee TE! 8 
; ¥ Hard- Wat- , Chris- 
ing, Cox, | Debs, | kins, | tensen, 
: Rep. Dem. Soc. | Proh. | F.-L.. 
5,778 5,323} 3,8 81 
e 138,908| 40,278] 16,262] 3,670] 1,312 
taal 278] sag] a 
; ; 3 ‘ 816 101 
: 6,154 00| 2,594 80 189 736 
sae SF 22,221) 18,361] 5,674 288) | 24 
15,03 668 8 582] 4,671 
11,947] 2,825 161 943 
+ 14,130] 6,867 405 224 42 
“| ieee) ser] gba) 1488 
( ; 2,603 
366 1/364 97 9| Yao} 60 
0,236 900} 5,030 280 6 40 
723 7,615| 4,142 75 485 52 
22 18,129] 7,004 277 599 37 
913 ; 3,487 126 406 22 
9,615] 5,987 657| 1,163 948 
; 1,939 4,303] 2,976 259 32 
Cohimpia : ..:.. .-. =. § 7,370 i 6,965 8! 363 14 
Crawford . . . -..| 10,918] 2;969 10,032} 4,175 423) 1,419 3 
Cumberland af 0,196) 7,643 ; 6,455 92 476 
Dauphin. ..| 27,838} 9,004 26,094] 11,990 628 776 419 
Delaware. ..| 41,998] 6,368 34,126] 9,602 697 670 153 
Blk. vas se 62 1,370 ,267| 2,09 178 390 
Erie. .| 19,480] 3,502 19,465] 6,311] 1,833] 2,801 87 
ini eas 19, 8,855 20,186] 13,358] 1,204 770 81 
ROPES Els 5 ae % Sales 11 286 99 389 58) 320 2 
CS ae 9,791] 5,770 8,376| 5,020 177 246 
PAUDOME Ae efi 0 viene 1,160} 1,207 1,292] 1,231 11 24 13 
Greene. . Pit 4,950} 5,874 4,253] 5,592 51 124 
Huntingdon... 2... 6,567} 1,488 5,232] 1,784 64 199 44) 
LTE ae eee A 12,748] 2,067 ,616] 1,936 354 947 131 
10,673} 2,664 ,970| 3,060 386 437 83) 
2.177) 1 2,112] 1,443 13 6 
Srcp 437,708 85 40,593] 24,581 971 746 125 
-| 42,787 29,549| 9,521 636 
-| 12,533 448] 2,720 854| 1,586] ° 50 
i 494 8,778| 3,016 246 
20,826 18,032} 10,863 829 262 311 
| 46.475 49,419] 23,473] 1,891 555 190 
14,039 10,570] 5,853 695| 1,470 34 
9,072 ,830| 2,505 328 36 
..| 14,639 11,575] 4,823] 1,009] 1,677 102 
4781 '872| 2,400 156 15 
3,462 3,278] 3, 33 114 
45,407 31,963! 12,239] 1,180 303 106 
,499 2,296| 1,872 17 
Northampton....... 20,459 14,227) 9,086 508 299 71 
Pag erland. ,288| 9,854) 1,797 590 37 
SR RN OS . 3,787| 2,314 20 28 
Philadeiphia. 307,825] 90,151] 17,305} 1,831] 1,208 
7 ee ,319| _ 880 
tter 4,036 106 342 L 
Schuylki 30,259] 18,746] 1,313 356 168 
Snyder 964 6 34 
Somerset 12,436] 2,912 490 492 67 
gpuiven 6e72| 2'905| so|-—azo|—=s 
ehanna , , 5 
ao ee 9,718] 1,258] 60} 613) 11 
RVRIORP CMe hah nse: 3,305] 1,155 38 
Venango 1718] 2,669 283] 1,032 38 
quran g302| 2 1ee] zeal ll sgisia| S'ser]| 1,467] Vesel | 268 
ashington........ ; ’ ’ ’ 
Was Ree i aay e i 236 51 5,1 1,589 69 6 
Westmoreiand . wee 34,522 27,077| 12,845] 3,338] 1,866 166 
Wyoming .......... 3,213 ,208] 1,247 25 
OTIC iad ot. ove 23,044 19,879] 14,396] 603} 754 27 
MOtAlon: cls sd oe 1,401,481|409, 192|101,0771206,5141307,591'11,218 2151503,202| 70,021! 42,6121 15,642 


~~ Pennsylvania voters in 1924 rejected, 988,442 to 329,883, a proposal to hold a convention to revise the 


itut 
le (1922)—-McSparran, Dem., 581,625; Pinchot, Rep., 831,696; Wilson, Soc., 31,748; Repp, 


4,151; Thomas, Indust., 3,137; Dix, Single Tax. 2,2 
aie i 1" Senator (1922 —Shuil, Dem., 434, 583; Reed, Rep., “802, 146; Sehl, Soc., 33,004; Robinson, Proh., 


_ 41, 935; Burke, Prog., 127,180; Schoales, Single Tax, 3,596. 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


41’; Rep., 349,589; } 1900 (Pres.), Dem., 424,232; Pop., 638; Rep., 712,665; 
1872 oe Loy tga ean at Soc, D My: 831; Proh., 27,908; Soc. L., 2.936. 


Proh., i 
904 (Pres): Dem., 335,430; Rep., 840,949: 8. L., 

1876 (Pres.), Dem., 365,204; Rep., 384,148; Gr., | 1 Bp a eS em re 
7,187; Proh., 1,319; Anti-Mason, 83. 19018 (Pres. Os 418,185; Rep., 748,779; 860., 
1880 (Pres.), Dem., 497,502; Reps 444,713; Gr.,| 33,913; 36,694 L., 1,322; Ind., 1,067. 
20,648; Proh., 1,940; Anti-Mason, 44. 1912 Pres), Det 3 345, gis: Bi Rep. 913304 jg 
1834 Kae DEP spo 7855 Rev. a8, 804; Proh., Peete iar Bil in 18.03 1 taser game 

42,637; Broh.. 26, ‘5: 


17. 
18 Fey, ABIGS: Ben S2001: PPh aol Ghee in BP ets SaTRENS ae 
1892 pete Dem., 452,264; Rep., 516,011; Prob.,| 753: Single Tax, ah #3 ; 


25,123; People’s, 8,714. é 1920 (State, ‘freas}, Dem., 472,895; Rep., 1,149,245; 
1896 Pres), Dem People's, 433,228; Rep., 728,300:| Soc., 67,472; Proh, 66.285; Lab. 27,443; Single 
_Proh., 19,274; Nat. , 11,000. . Tax, O38. ‘ 

= ag 


RHODE TSLAND._ % 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


924. 1920. 


. | Cool- 4. La Hard- CountTigs. | Cool- Ta - ag 
renames idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, ‘Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, pak. 
" Rep. | Dem. Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep.\| Dem. 
See es =) ae ——_—_| —_—— 
Bristol. .:..| 4,082] . 2,514 Poet eels Washingt’n| 8,018} 2,371 6,510} 1,943 
Lill} 12/000] 5,426 742 rf = - Se 
Kent. = ,662] 3,885 664) 9,425 eee Total... .| 125,335) -76,782] 7,636] 107,463| 55,062 
~ Providence .|' 91, "573| 62,586! 6,368| 80,618! 45,768 | 


. Governor (1924)—Pothier, Rep., 119,300, Toupin, Dem., &4, eaee 
sf U.S. Senator (1924)—Metcalf, Rep., 119, 613; Flynn, Dem., 87,0 
' Governor (1922)—-Flynn, Dem., 81,935, Gross. Rep.. 74 ,734; ae “Lab., 949; Lab., 802. é 
U. S. Senator (1922)—Gerry, Dem., 82,889; Beeckman, Rep., 68,930; Bartholomew, Law ad Order, 


102; Matthews, Soc Lab., 968. 
ees VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

872 (Pres.), Dem., 5,329; Rep., 13,6 1906 (Gov.), Dem., 33,195: Rep., 31,877; Soc., 395; 
1876 CAA Dem., 10,712; Rep., 1s 787; Gr., 68; Proh.,'714; Soe. L., 320. 

60. 1907 (Gov.), Dem., 33,300; Rep., 31,005; Proh., 831; 
); Dem:., 8,255; Rep., 11,4 Soc., 681; Soc. L., 289. 
“Dem., 10,779; Rep., 18.195; Gr., 236; 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 24, 706: Rep., 43,942; Soc., 1,365: 

Proh., 1,016 ; Soe. L » 207; Ind., 814. 


), Dem. 4,756; Rep.,.10,849 1909 (Gov.), Dem., 25,209; Rep., 37,043; Proh., 
Hey oe Dem., 5,311; Rep., 10,056; Gr., 120. 1.358: Soc., 857; Soc. L., 234. 


iS 
be (Exes), Dem., 12 ,391; Rep., 19,030; Proh., 928; 1910 (Gov.), Dem., 32, 990: Rep., 33, 540. 


Dem., 17,530; Rep., 21,969; Prohb., | 1911 eee Dem., 30,575; Rep., 375969; Soc., 1,392; | 
eee Proh., 912; Soe. L., 307. 
4 oe igh 24,336; Rep., 26,975; Proh., | 1912 eres). Dem., 30,312; Rep., 27, feb Prog., 


.437; Proh., 1912, (Gov.), “Dem. 32.725: Rep., 34133: Prog., 
1 em., 1,16 8,457; Soc., 1.913: Proh., 687, Soc. L., 257.. 
1008 Gov.) ‘Dem., 17, ye Rep., 26,043; Soc., 2,858; | 1914 for Dem., 32,182; Rep., 41,996: Prog., 


4 , 1,848; Soc. L., 2,858. 1,286, Soc., 1,691; Proh., 622, Soc. L., 276. 
1900" (Pres), Dem., 19,812; Rep., 33,784; Soe., 1,423; | 1916 (Pres.), ‘Dem., 40,394: Rep., 44, 858; Soe:, 1,914; 
~-Proh., 1,529. Proh., 470; Soc. L., 180. 


01 (Go ‘), Dem., 19,038; Rep., 25, 575; Proh., 1916 (Gov.), Dem., 36,158: Rep., 49,524; Soc., 2,167; 
1,945; Soc. L., 1,120. Proh., 518; Soc: L., 201. 
1902 (Gov.), Dem., 32,279; Rep., 24,541; Soc., 1,283; 1h1¢ (U.S. Sen.), Dem., a7, 048, Rep., 39,211; Soc., 
'_ -Proh., 1,689. 1,996, oe 454: Soe. 168. ee 
903, (Gov). Dem., 30, 578; Rep., 29. 275; Soe. L., | 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., Bi, ay3: Rep., 42,055; Soc., 
943; Proh., 930. 1,628. 
904 (Gov. “ "Dem., 32,965; Rep., 33, 821 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 36,031; Rep., 42,682; Soc., 1,648. 
90: 4. (Pres.), Dem., 24,839; Rep., 41, ‘605; Proh., 768; | 1920 (Pres.), Dem., 55, 062; Rep., 107,463; Soc., 
, Soe., 956: Soe. L., 488 4,351; Proh., 510: Soc. L., 495; Single Tax, ‘100. 
1805 (Goy.), Dem., "25,816; Rep., 31,311; Soc., 1,367; | 1920 (Gov.), Dem, 55,963; Rep., 109,138; Soc., 
. - Proh., 883; Soc., 264, 3,292; Soc. L., 449. 


a SOUTH CAROLINA. 
: ; (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1924. 
La 
COUNTIES. |Davis, aos ey Cox 
Dem. 


1920. 


La : Har- Har- 
| CouNTIMmS. |Davis,| Fol- |Cool- 

aa -jlette,| idge, 
Prog.| c 


3 


Hampton. ... 


_ 


McCormick... 
Newberry .... 
Oconee. . te 
Orangeburg. 


. ht + 
° Oo; 
«SNR OOOH: CM RWI 


SEE MsShOr aah | Lb G68! IP cA otal een 
© returns received by Secretary of State where bla: c 
ee tad (1924)—MceLeod, are, 53,345; RDO Mids 
‘S. Senator (1924)—Blease, Dem.. 49,060; unopposed. 
eae (1922)—-McLeod, Dem., 34 0653 unopposed. 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1872 (Pres.), Dem. and L., 22,70 . . 
1876 (Pres), Dem, 99,008: Reo. DIR 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 62,288; Rep., 3,963; Soc., 101; 


Ind., r 
1880 (Pres ek m., ) ’ 
eat (Prey Den Go, aera ae Gr, 566. | 1912 (Pres), Dem., 48,355; Rep., 536; Prog., re 


1888 (Pres.), Denn 6s" 825: Rep., 13,740 1914 (ty. S. Sen.), Dem., 32,950; Soc., ; 
iS b 89. 
1852, (Bree), Dem., 54,698; Rep.,’ 13,384; Peop., 1916 (Pres), Dem, ol 8375. Rep., 1,558; Prog, 164; 


1896 @ (Pres.), Dem.-Peop., 58,801; Rep., 9,313; Nat. 1918 G SGbe Dee, 25 Page 1 


824. “ 
1900 (Pres,), Dem., 47,236: Rep., 3,579 3065 ¢ See Sy ae ot: pate et Rep, M 
ae cate .); Dem., 52,563; Rep., 2, 354% Soc., 22; | 1920 (gov: -), Dem., 58,050; unopposed. 
Dp. 1. 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 64, 588 mpeppane 9 


4) 


a. 


rope 


¥ (Presidential v: 


8 


Gp doe to 


g 

5 

3 

=] 
[eel el eel al el oe od So) Lad De ol Le 
Neo 


i 

3 

Li 

ap 
Worden 
aee 

as 


Richards, Ind. (La Follette), 20,347 


U. 8. Senator (1924)—-McMaster, Rep., 90,310; Cherry, Dem., 63,818; Ayres, Farm.-Lab., 23,962; “a 
nd.. 1,122. cae 


Egan, Ind., 14,390; Dillon, Ind., 3,930; Loucks, 
A proposa. 
Governor (1922)—Crilil, Dem., 50. 


Election Returns—South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ote, 1924, 1920.) 


564 
1,364 || Lak 
571 


The 1924 totals include the Indian vote in the unorganized counties of Shannon, Todd, Washabai 
and Washington, which amounted to 2,352 for Coolidge, 465 for Davis, and 289 for La ldsoctae E ORE ‘ 
La Follette ran in South Dakota in 1924 as an ‘‘Independent.”’ a 
Governor (1924)—Gunderson, Rep., 109,527; Bulow, Dem., 46,803; Putnam, Farm.-Lab., 27,035; | 


nd., 1,380; Livingston, 
1 for a convention to revise the Constitution was defeated in 1924. 
MeMaster, Rep., 78,984; Alice L. Dal 


409; 
South Dakota, in 1922, refused (122,807 to 33,032), to engage in banking. 


ro ee 


Total... .|101,299! 27,2141 75,1991110,692\_ 35,938 


aE 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKO7A. a 


1892 (Pres.), Dem., 9,081; Rep., 34,888; Peop., 
- 26,544. 


1896 (Pres.), Dem.-Peop., 41,225; Rep., 41,042; 
. Proh., 683. 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 39,544; Rep., 54,530; Proh., 


1,542; Soc., 169; Peop., 339. 

1904 (Pres.), Dem., 21,969; Rep., 72,083; Pro., 2,965; 
Soc., 3,138; Pop., 1,840. 

1904 (Gov.), Dem., 24,772; Rep., 68,661; Soc., 3,028; 
Pop., 1,114; Pro., 2,961. 


1906 eee Dem., 19,923; Rep., 48,709; Pro., 3,398; 
Soc., 2,542. 


1908 (Pres.), Dem., 40,223; Rep., 67,352; Soc., 2,846; 
Pro., 4,039; Soc. L., 321; Ind., 88. 


1908 RAEN 2s Dems, 44,837; Rep., 62,945; Pro., 3,536; 
Soe., 2,542. 


1910 (Gov.), Dem., 36,937; Rep., 59,826. 
1912 (Pres.), Dem., 48.942; Prog., 58,811; Soc., 4,662; 
- Pro., 3,910. 

The voters in 1922 also rejected a proposal that 
the State establish a hydro-electric plant; they 
refused to abolish the State Sheriff and the State 
Constabulary; they declined to remove the State 
university from Vermilion to Sioux Falls; they 


1912 (Goy.), Dem., 53,850; Prog., 57,160; Soc., 3, 19; 
Pro., 3,339. . fe: a “ 


1914 (Gov.), Dem ., 34,540; Rep., 49,138; Pro., 2,072; 
Soc., 2,684; Ind., 9,725. 

1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 48,076; Rep., 44,244; Pro., 
2,406; Soc., 2,674; Ind., 2,104. i; 

1916 (Pres.), Dem., 59,942; Rep., 64,217; Soc., 3,760; 
Pro., 1,774. ; 


1916 a a a 50,545; Rep., 72,789; Soc., 3,556; 


Pro., 1,63 
1918 (Gov.), Dem., 
48,983; Soc., 714; Ind., 1,351. : 
gage §. Sen.), Dem., 36,210; Rep., 51,198; Ind., 


1920 (Pres.), Dem., 35,938; Rep., 110,692; F.-Ly. 
N. P. 34707: Proh., 900.. : 


1920 (Gov.), Dem., 31,870; Rep., 102,592; N. Ps 
48,426. 


1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 36,833; Rep., 92,267: N. P., 
44,309; Ind., 10,032; Ind., 738. _ 


voted against allowing the Legislature to fix salaries 
of State officers; they defeated an amendment to 
change the initiative clause in the State Constitu- 


tion, or the clause regarding organizing new counties, — 
or the clause limiting power to levy special property — 


assessments to pay for local improvements. sf 


SOUTH DAKOTA SUNDAY BLUE LAW. 


strelsy, sparring contest, 
part or parts therein, 
show of the same, or any circus, 
matic performance or exercise, or any 
or exercise of jugglers, acrobats, club performers or 
dancers, or baseball games, where an admis- 
sion fee is charged or anything of value is accepted 


by the manager or any of the players or any one 
connected with said game as a condition of wit- 
oe the same by the public, on Sunday is pro- 
hibited. This law declares that any person aiding 
jn such exhibition, performance, exercise or game, 
advertisement, posting or otherwise, and every 
owner of any garden, building or room, place or 
structure, ground or park, who leases or lets the 
same for the purpose of stich exhibition or per- 
formance or exercise or game, or who assents to 
the use of the same for any such purpose on Sunday, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. ‘ 


ly, Non-Part., 46,033. 


a 


17,398: N. P., 25,269; Rep. 


1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


~1924. 


Cool- 
wuee. 
Rep. 


La 
Fol'’te, 
¢ Prog. 


~ COUNTIES. 
| Mei 


Cox, 
Dem. 


748 
18 


‘Anderson... : 


Jaywood. 
nderson..| 


Jackson. . 
Jefferson... os 


S. Senator A yal 
- Governor (1922)— 
U.S. Senator ( 


'yson, Dem.., 
Peay, 7 Dem 141, 002; 


1922)—McKellar, 


Tay 


at. 
1872 (Pres,), Dem. and L., 94,218; Rep., 84,930. 

| 1876 (Pres.), Dem., 133, 166; Rep., 89,596. 

1878 (Gov.), Dem., '89, 018; Rep., 42,328; Gr., 15,196. 

1880 (Pres.), Dem., 128,191; Rep., 107, 677; Gr., 
i TO., 43. 

; “1880 (Gov), Debt ‘Paying Dem., 79,003: Rep., 
103,971; Gr., 3,614; No Credit Dem., 57, 546. 

1882 (Goy.), Debt Paying Dem., 120, 637; Rep., 
93,168; , 9,180; No Credit Dem., 4,814. 

pie Pres). ‘Dem., 133,270; Rep., 124, 094; Gr., 957; 

ro., 1 

1886 (Sup. Judge), Dem., 156,150; Rep., 122,431. 

1886 (Gov.), Dem., 126,628; Rep., 109,835. 

E586 (Gov. Bh Dem., 156,799; Rep., 139,014; Pro., 


ate PAE OAD, Dem., 158,779; Rep., 138,988; U. L., 48; 
1800 (Gov.),, 113,549; Rep., 76,081; Pro., | 
pak eee seapans 127,247; Rep., 100,629; I. Dem.; 
31,515; Pro., 5,427. 
1892 (Pres... Dem,, 138,874; Rep., 100,331; Pop., 
23,447; Pro., 4,851. 
es (Gov, Dem., 104,356; Rep.,, 105,104; Pop., 
1808' (Pres), Dem., 163,651; Pop., 4,525; Rep., 
148,773; Gold D., 1,951; Pro., 8. 
1898 (Gov.), Dem.-Pop. 105, ‘640; Rep., 
Pop., 1,722; Pro., 2,411. 


Den., 


Blection Returns—Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE. oie? 4 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) > “4 


Governor (1924)—Peay, Dem., 161, Wie Peck, Rep., 
U. 147,871; Lindsay, Rep., 109,859. 

r, Rep., 102,586. 

Dem., 151,523; Sanders, Rep., 71,200. 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE. 


72,611; 


~1924. 


Cool- 
idge, 


La 
Fol'te, 
Prog. 


COUNTIES. £ 
ms Davis, 
Dem. 


2,239 
311 


Lawrence. . 
Lewis 


1}| Williamson. 
Wilson. .... 


Total... .|158,537|131,064] 10,732|219,829|209,558 


121,128. 


1900 (Gov,.), Dem.-Pop., 145,708; Rep., 119,831; 
Pop. ee 3,378; Soc. L., 257. 


1900 (Pres.), Dem-Po' 144.751; Rep., 121,1 ; 
Pro., 3,914; Soc. D., 215: Po 360. a 


1902 (Gov.), Dem -Pop., 98, 954: "aie 59,002; Pro., 

ks (Pres.), Dem.-Po ig eA ae 105,369; 
Pop., 2,401; Pro., 1,88! 

ae ogee. Dem., 131, roe! bee 103,409; Soc., 

1906 oe Dem.-Pop., 101,166; Rep., 92,804; 


Soc., 1,169 
1908 ob (Eres), Dem.-Pop., 135,819; Rep. AA 8,820 ‘ 
1,081; 232 


1,882; Pro., 268; Po: oP 
1910 10 (pe). Dem,, 121,674; Rep.. 133,900" Soc., 
1912 (Pres.), Dem., toe 335; Re 59,444; Prog., 

ep ge. 3,492; ae a SF 

Gov. 25 Dem, ie "369; Rep., 123,828; Soe., 
(Gov.),'Dem., 136,816; Rep., 115,821; Soc., 
1918, res). Dem., 152,955; Rep., 116,257; Soc., 
1916 (Gov). Dem., 146,759; Rep., 117,819; Soc., 


1916 (U. S. Sen), Dem., 14 : 
Bec oat n.), Dem., 143,718; Reps, 118,138; 


87. 
1918 ‘Dem. 99,706; Rep., 60,623. 
1930, (Pres xe -s 206,558; my ns 219,829; Soc., 


x 2 + 

Seah re 
t 
* 

“ : ool- s00l- 
-. CounNTIES.} idge, COUNTIES. | idge, 
é Rep. Rep. 
, ee Sours aseee 
“> Anderson.} 1,21 : 

a Andrews. 4 Gillespie 

; Aransas... . 96 Glasscock 

‘ Archer... 140 liad 
Armstrong 22 Gonzales 
; Atascosa. . 4 

Grayson 
. Grimes 
i Guad'l'pe 
3,696 Hamilton 
8,533 Hansford 
61 Hardeman 
0) Hardin 
519 90) Harris 
981 146) Hartley. 
1,060 Haskell 
860 94); Hemphill 
P 102 7| Henderson 
90 22 apdsleo:. 
3 796| 3,652) 140)Hill ..... 
271 
580 93/|Hopkins 
“ 796 81)|Houston 

: 23: 6/Howard . 

; 142 2 Hudspeth. 
1,242 
154 # Hutehison 

‘ 330 

“ - 905 Bs-< 
ackson. 

oo 1 

-/ 1,173 Davis 

j 283 |Jefferson 

: 490 Jim Hogg 
‘ 182 Jim Weils 

¥, 67 Johnson 

2,364 
7 34 Karnes 
fi Golorado.| _ 698 Kaufman 

» Comal....| 1,846 Kendall 
2h Comanche 688 
S 1d -. 9700 -. s- OUBetT ss, 
V Kimble 


=a. 


Butte. Rep. 


ficial canvas. 
Governor (1924)—Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, Dem. 


poke 247; “imetican Part 
? Culbertson, Rep., 90,2 


32, 96 H, Rep., 73,997. 
rs : 1 Bead, Ind. Dem. and Rep., 


President Caz eaek oa Ta 
a aavernee aga Bio. i! 
mcGregor, Am 
rr (1922)—Neff, 
OS panator t1922)—-Maytield. ‘Dem., 278,450; 


69,880: ra fthodes, Soe, 


TEXAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924.) 


Davis, 
Dem. 


, | COUNTIES. 


eee , 
Election Returns—Texas. 


14 G 


NOTE TO THE TEXAS ELECTION TABLE. 
The figures’ covering the Presidential vote of Texas are unofficial, owing to the delay in the of- 
and anti-Ku Klux Klan, was elected over 


968; Socialist, 8,121. 
apers, ‘Black and Tan, 26, 091; 


J001~ a 
‘idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 

69 415 0 
588] 3,836] 30. 
1,831 6371 121 
167] 1,09 16 
562} 1,614 29 
1,537] 3,214 127 
277 205}- 
94 184 
590| 1,655] 106 
935] 1,934 72 
309 1307 6 
1,034} 2,380 "87 om 
93} “215|) | ou 
238] 538 0 
450} 1,909 3a 
1,158] 1,635] ~ “5201 
126 246 rae 
419} 1,209 rat? 
318] 568] § Om 
226} 289 ue) 
762} 3,304 116 
200 364) O- 
260] 1,016 : Ba 
100 160 0 
538} 1,565 142 — 
288| 1428 7B 
775| 2954] 96 
967| 3353 Ag 
174 607] oe 
143] 2,053 “9. 
116 983]. 2 
1,045] 1,074] 11 
336 156 Cae 
100 336 55) 
596] 1,201 18, 
163 893 9 
485| 4,197 “3 
160] “112 oO 
2,191} 3,578 340 
55| 619 ‘0. 
22} 360) 77+) 20) 
660] 3,584 i6 4 
72) ‘252 “Ou 
210 984 Y £0 
98 225 oO 
340 482). QO 
8,247| 12,134] 1,114 
,264] 3,308] 116 
128 143 RAY 
240 455 0 
205 533 0 
348] 1,830 pee, 
863] 2,332 45 
3,405| 7,263 85 
290] 2;830 a 
208] 1,146 ae 
447| 3,056 8 
547| 1,403 p Ine 
367 811 yin 
1,038] 3,999 4 
460] 2,435 29 
406} 2,038 8. 
405] 1,120 40 
90 393 "0 i 
297) 5,087] 18 
449} 1,566 17 
971} 2,301 82 
332 905 0 
971] 6,167 43 
510 +530 W7, 
129] "425 o- 
1,308] 7,952 68 
440| 2,652 28 
1 25 
1,248] 2,704 72 


132,493, 


x} 
NI 
in] 
_ 


Ur 


oa 


‘ - | PAST VOTE OF TEXAS. | ; ‘¢ 
1872 (Pres), Dem, and L., 66, 500; Rep., 47,406. 1904 (Pres.), Dem., 167, 200; Rep. 51,242: 


: 62; Proh., 4,292: Soc., 2,791; Soc. L., 421. < 
1876 (Pres.), Dem., 104.755; Rep., 44,800. ioe. 1008 (Pres), Dem 218.733, Rep. 65,602; S00, 79g 
1880 (Pres.), Dem.,156,428; Rep., 57,893; Gr.,27, 7.870; Proh., 1,634; S. L., 176; Pop., 994; Ind., 115. 
1884, feed Dem., 225,309; Rep., 93,141; Proh., 1912 (Pres.), bem. 221,589: Rep., 2: Bees Prog., 
"3,534: Gr., 3,321. 26,755; S0¢., 25,743; Proh., 1,130; Soc. L., : 
1385 (pres), Dem., 234,883; Rep., 88,280; Proh., | 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 286,514; Rep., 64, 999; 


. 4,749; U. Lab , 29, 459. 18,969; Proh., 1,985. : 
1892 (Pres. > Dem., 239,148; Rep., 81,444; Peop., a. Se ree Mee 767; Rep., 49,631; Soc., 
99,418; Proh., 
~ ,224; Re 158, 894: | 1918’ (Gov.), Hobby, Dem., 148,982; Boynton, Rep. as 
ne, 5 1806, Pres). ae aoe 133° a 26.713: Simpson, Soc., 1.660. 
1900 (Pres.), Dem., 267, 337: Rep., 121, 173: Pop., | 1920 (P: res.), Dem., 289, 688; Rep., 115,640; Amer., 
20,976; Proh., 2,644; Soc. Dem., 1, 846; Soc.L., 162. 47,669; Soc., 8, 194; Ind. Rep., 27, 515. 


UTAH. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 


1924. 1920. 1924. 


Hard- 


Mon wn: 
A S La Hard- || Counties. | Cool- La J 
ROR SETES sre Davis, | Fol'te,} Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | Cox, ing, 
‘ Dem. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 


Prog. 


47,001) 33,662| 56,639 


Salt Lake City voters (1923) Te-elected as Mayor, C. C. Neslen; a Mormon Bishop, against whom 
cee qerioan Party fought on the issue, “separation ‘of church and, state.’ 
A F Senator (1922)—King, Dem., 58,749; Bamberger, Rep., 58,188; Stoney, Soc., 2,133; Stoney, 


eb 1,742 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH 
eb Ee: Dem. and Pop., 64,517; Rep., 13,484. ; 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 84,145; Rep., 51,137; Soc., 4,460; 
Ptes.), Dem., 45,006; Rep., 47,139; Proh., 209; Pro., 78. 41. 
f 106. 1916 (Goy,), Dem., 78,308; Rep., 59,522; Soc., 4,391; 
oa Rep., 62,446; Soc., 5,767. 


Rep., 47,600. 1916 (0. 8. S. Sen.), Dem., 80,895; Rep., 56,862; Soc., 
, Dem., 42, ya 795 61 ae: ioe 4,895. 1 a97: Prog., 
eD., 00; Prog., 1920 (Pres), Dem., 56,639; Rep., 81,555; Soc., 3,159, 


23; 4, 

‘Dem.,' 26, vies Rep. . 42,552; Prog., 1986 (Gor) Dem., 54,913; Rep., 83,518; Soc., 2 843; 

tes 8,797; S. L., 479. 2, 300. 

Sen}, Rep., 8. 281; Fus., 53,128; Soc., 1926 ts . Sen.), Dem., 56,280; Rep., 82,566; Soc., 
3,995; F. L., 3,017. 


VERMONT. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 
Hard- 


ing, 
Rep. 


Cool- 
idge, | Davis, 
Rep. | Dem. 


COUNTIES. | Cool- 
idge, 


Rep. 


La 
Fol'te, 
Prog. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


La 
Davis, | Fol'te. 
Dem. 


5: Pry rast) 
oe : Windsor. . .| 10,223 
30. 73! 2,311 Total.... 5,943] 68,2121 20,919 
“Governor A as Pe Rep., 75,510; Martin, Dem., 18,263; senoee Proh., 1,496. 
. enator (1923) ollard, Dem., 15,621; as. Re 
overnor (1922)—Jackson, Dem., 17,059; Proctor, Rg as aL 104 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Mayo, Dem., 21,375; Greene | ep., .45, 245; Greene, Proh., 39. 
PAST VOTE OF VERMONT. 


1 oat ‘Pres.), Dem. and L., 10,927; Rep., 41,481. 1910 (Gov.),,, Dem., = i F ; Proh. 

1B Fra Bem? 73° 318; Re 45, +A Gr., 1,215. | 1912 ie Sot en s. siaheL % > 
em. eD., ri res.), Dem., 15,350; Rep., 23, s Prog.’ 

teas Pres.), Dem., sg 17, 331; Rep., 39, 514; Gr. 785; 22 ies Proh., 1, 154; ie PR 208 


? 3) Dem., 20, ; 

1888 Gov.), Dem., 19,527; Rep., 48,522; ete 1, he 15; S80. bug 1,735; Soc., 1, 

1888. 3 (Pres.), Dem., 16, 788; Rep., 45,1 ie “. Ora: 16, 19 ine Rep. 5 36, 972; Prog., 
* . 0c. 

1802, Abs Dem., 16,325; Rep., 37,992; Proh., 1914 fy AA ‘Sen, Rep., 35,137; Prog. -Dem.-Proh., 


i 1898 s (Pres, Se ea > Dera, wae 1g oP 458; Rep., 51,127; 1916" ‘ert i ie ese 22,708; Rep., 40,250; Soc., 798; 

1900 > eres) perk 12, $49; Rep., 42,568; Proh., 368; | 1916 (Sav), Dem., 15,789; Rep., 43, 265; Proh., 876; 
a ee Dem., 9,777; Rep., 40,459; Soc. D., wigs 3. Sen.), Dem., 14,956; Rep., 47,362; Soc., 
} ; ane eras Dem., 11, 496; Rep., 39,552; Proh., 799; 


1908 (Gov.), Dem.. 15, 953; Rep., 45,598; Soc. D., 
547; Proh., 918; Ind., 1,351. oe ie 


Gov.), Dem., 18,917: Rep. and 


8,358. 
Dem., 20, 9: Rep., 68, at oh sag 07,674 (oe 
1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 19,580; Rep., 69,680 


| Election Returns—Virginia, 


m4 ; = VIRCINIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 


C Hard- || CouNTIES. 
Davis,| idge, | Fol'te,| Cox, ing, 
Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 


COUNTIES. 


Accomac. . . 


2,087 307 2,026 409|| New Kent. 
Albemarle. . 383 366: 1,587 541]| Norfolk 
Alleghany . . 589 856 183 663 736|| N’th'm’ton 
Amelia..... 372 153 389 179}| No’th’berl'd 
Amherst ae 1,092 129) 105} 1,094 168} | Nottoway 
App'matt'x. 52 101 837 190}/Orange 
Arlington 1,209} 1,307 405 835 997||Page....... 
Augusta 1,920} 1,265 2,106} 1.707||Patrick. 
Bath. 407 343 362||Pitts'Ivania. 
i Bedford 1,811 432 1,774 583|| Powhatan. 
Bland.... .- 0+ 609 403 478|| Prince Ed 
Botetourt 1,427| 1,264 1,331] 1,240||Prince Geo 
Brunswick 887 6 Pr’ess Anne 
Buchanan 870} 1,080) 675| 1,078]|Pr. Will’m 
Bucki'g'm 623 213 749 311|}Pulaski. .. . 
Campbell 1,468 372 142} 1.341 375||Rapp’ha’ck. 
Caroline 223 665 308||Richmond.. 
Carroll 1,257; 1,743 1,265] 2,520}|Roanoke... 
2 Charles C’y 141 119 82|| Rockbridge. 
Charlotte... 1,006 154 1,266 x 
Chesterf'ld . 967 282 964 
Clarke. . . 687 7 774 
Craig. . 512 300 381 
3 Culpepe 876 190 973 
- Cumberl'd. ‘ 398 61 413 
ry Dickenson.. 1,61 1,294 119 903 
ht Dinwiddie. . 85 22 636 
ty Eliz’th C'y 698 312 675 
ise St a 315 60 319 
a Fairfax... 1,586 765 195} 1,598 
Fauquier . 1,277 345 8 1,365 
} kt Be eee 515 984 497 
Fluvanna.. 452| 136 562 
; Franklin . . 1,902! 1,077 1,765 
Frederick. 1,314 484 1,337 
Giles...... 1,319 852 1,104 
Gloucester. 616 109 677 
. Goochiand 394 164 384 
Grayson.. . LOL a; 1,781 
c G pterd. 285 240 306 
Green'sville 417 132 424 
Halifax... . 2,245 374 2,103 
Hanover . 732 13. 903 
Henrico. . 1,052 416 132} 1,078 
FICO Y ss <3 1,097 565 35 
Highland. 508 454 10 379 
x Isle of Wi’ ht 631 190 6 759 
” James City. 173 54 13 207 
, Ki'g George 280 206 16 249 
a K’g and Q’n 314 134 4 347 
4 K’g Will’m. 372 148 13 353 
- Lancaster - . 564 90 14 404 
Leeag es 2,376) 2,456 112] 1,592) 2,162 
Loudoun 1,7 152 82| 1,72 
4 Louisa 7 282 57 6 312 
Lunenburg . 686 130 219 818 208 
, Madison... 589 347 35 499 431 
if Mathews... 678 195 10 624 216 
t Mecklenb’g.| 1,649 286 20} 1,619 264 
> Middlesex. . 438 78 4 438 170 
aa, Nemse'nd, Le 5 Me 05 1,160] | Winchester. 
* ansem’nd. eae al Eres rrr: fi 
¥ Nalnon.). Total... .1139,7161 73, 328 10,3771141,670 87, 456 7 


2 ree (1924)—Johns, Soc., 189. 

u S. Senator (1924)—Glass, Dem., 151,498; Doak, Rep., 50,092; Ricker, Soce., 5,594. 

: a Senator (1922)—Swanson, Dem., 116, 6,393; McGavock, Rep., 42,903; Lewis, Ind., 2,6 

THe voters (1923) defeated a proposal to issue $50, 000,000 of t bonds for completion of a e237, highway 
proposal for a akg ah 


system. 
* Virginia voters (1922) defeated, by more than 51,000 majority against, the 
tional convention. 


7] 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA. . ; 

; 1872 (Pres.), Dem. and L., 91,654; Rep., 93,468. 1905 (Gov.), Dem., 83,544; Rep., 45,795; Soc., 453. 
‘ 1876 (pren},-Dem, 139,670; Rep., 95,558. 1008 at Dem.,, 82,946; Rep. $2. re 255; 
1860. Pres Dem., 128,586 (Readjusters included in | 4999 (Gov,), Dem., 68, 784? Heb, 36,249; Soc. L.. 


1,674); Rep., 84,020. L377. 

1884. “ress, Dem., 145,497; Rep., 139,356; Prob., 1912 (Pres.), em: 90,332; Rep, 23, 288; Prog., 
21,777; 820; Pro., 709; Soc. L., 

Soe., 3, 789; Soc. L., 


1888 (Pres), Dem., 151,979; Rep., etc 1913 (Gov). *“em:, 66,518; 
eop., 
1892 (Pres), Dem,30% Bea FeV P| 1916 (pres), Dem, 102,824; Rep., 49. 358; Soc., 


12,275: Proh., 2,798. 
: ., 154,709; Rep., 135,368; Gola | 1,062; Pro., 683; Soc. L., 67. 

9 Ee rat i sac ove, | RS MeO pos o18 Be, 8780. 

18 is wees ve 2b: 09/8055 Ps ves Fi 1917 Gov, ), Dem, 64, Bibate ‘hop, 26 057 ; Soe. 629. 

REACED is Den 

1900 (Pres), Dem., "148,080; Rep. 115, eee 199) (Pres), Bein 14h, ‘S10: Rep., 87,456; Proh., 


4 “21 150. 

‘ ; ., 81,366; Pro. | 82 Bl 

’ repis96 8 BaD 580 an ie 080s, Rote 2P 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 234,646; Re 17,576. 
930,648; Rep., 47,880; Pro., 1,383; 1921 (Gov), Dem., 141,481; Rep., Pel tie. Lily | 

100. MeSH pen Ly 56; Pop., 359. Black” Rep., 5,230. A 


$e Sel Se 
i : : haan ax aS i 
“ 4 . ‘ . ¥ . . " 
Ss : es: 
. 854 Election Returns—Washington. , . 
WASHINCTORN., 
(Presidential rete, 1924) 
a 
< { Geom 
Davis} Forte, Wrk) CounTiss. = 


_tinneota . . 


z 22 
RE Pxfason.,. .- a gaz 
=37) 4 : Okanogan. ~ 2Nt 
ws 19 2 eee. nase ks) aeee 
3S 16 10 [read Oreiite. | 123) 230. MQ ou..... 
2.8 SS fPeeree. ........-) 2237S Ry 
322} $ ‘DP Sa gaa : Taf SHH SH. 
by a S27] ss Fi SRASH . .. .. eri 3s 
3 3 oo SS | 
a 3 2 3) Swohomish . . FAR) 1 
we 337; Ss Spokane. .... BA4OS) 6. 3s 
4 + Rip Tuten... RUS 
nytt " 42 WShRakar -. 498 1 
it Ss Walk W i. 6 2 
¢ ~w 4 S)pWrhateom .. ...- 2i Bs 
¥ 225) Whitman... .. aX 2 
421 : = RES Ru 2 
S38 SS ‘Tesal.... . 22 T36 
is SS Si. 


Bresi@ent ( aster, Warkers Patty, Tal: American Party, 3992. 
Govermer (1S24)—Ettkey, Rep. DI, HG, Dem. re dmsa, Farm.-Lad., 40.083; Burgess, 


wee Sw ee 


ne an 


a~s-~) LSE Fee BES OE RR. Ww ees 


en. 2 Va Rep. 126.556: Duncan, Farm.-Lab, SSR 


wm Congress SE pas isess: Myers. Rep. 
Woeers, 1923, repealed the poll TAX Measure. an. 


ME Seed Bee Ra ee, 2 ae HES PRESS AE EE 

. se PP, SESE. ew. SAIS Pro, | UTE Sa Re SEARS eee RIS Bae See 
DM red, Dem, BM: Rep, MEEK Pea. Ree SAS Ne Ee RS SMT 
DR free) Dee. Hae ep, sos Pee.) WEST RATES SE ae “SR SS 
SEER SHG Eo, MU: Cat D_ au eA LST EE 

Gn Se oS Fes, S258 Rep, €usst)| AES Ree. Lh Aa 

aS a ee oases eet Sams inn 
PEE LSE SEES STS AST SES BT 
2806 (Gord, Dem SI mp Paste: Galles TET SSA Dem. QE Rep, 217.088: ‘a 


> Ae’ 


Election Returns—West Virginia. 855 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924.) 


Goo- 


os 
'% 


Li 
COUNTIES. | Davis, |Fol'te,} idge, - 
D re pe 


Preston...] 2%445] 502] 6,396 
‘age Putnam, 2,946] 313] 2,862. 
Raleigh . 7,776] 1,058] 8,643 
Fame Randoiph..| 5,31 526 
ae Mag Ritchie....] 2,403 58] 4,152 — 
Marshall. . 3]/Roane.....] 3,504]...... 097 
a Mason.... Summers 12: 
i 3)| Mercer... . Taylor Kes 


Mineral . 
Mingo. 
Mon* ng ‘lia, 


~ 


P Monroe . Wayne.... 

: Morgan .. ans Webster... 

; Si aah Wetzel. ... 

: Nicholas. . Wilt. <tc 

n Obie, Wood... 

’ Pendleton . Wyoming 

Ip easants 

; Pocahont Total. 

y The vote shown above ope 7” Follette is his combined vote on the Socialist and Bi Se uokets. 
. Governor (1924)—Gore, Re 303,587; Fisher, Dem., 261,846; Bosworth, Soc., 7,218. " 


U. 8. Senator (1924) Gott, Rep., 290,004; Chilton, Dem., 271,809; Holt, Soc., 7,751. { 


= 
os (Presidential vote, 1920, 1916.) 

4 eee 
4 1920. 1916. 1920. 1916. 

: CoUnNTIES. Hard- Wil- ;Hu COUNTIES. Hard- Wil- |Hu 5 
‘ ing, Cox, | son, ghes, ing, Cox, | son, ghes, 
> Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. 

, —- O ———$ | |] — —_—|— —_| | —_—_—_—————_- —_-——. — 
; PSHEDOME. noo soe 5-5% 3,763| 2,777) 1,848] 2,083|} Monongalia.......| 6,773) 3,442) 2,227) © a 
9) 4,399 2,802|| Monroe....... Vale B00! 1,609] 1,584 

’ Morgan... v= 225% 1,208 — 
9 Meboweil...... 12. 3,692) 7,086 
re Nicholas 2,467, 2,056 — 
4 QhIO: $4 Fiche. naa 6,074) 7,349 

t Pendleton 276 888 
y Pleasants.... 899) 876 — 
+ Pocahontas 1,849} 1,550- 
* Preston 1,694} 3,838 
et. Putnam 1,837] 1,925 — 
4 Raleigh 3,319] 3,791 
rs Randolph 3,024] 2,162 — 
¥ PULCCHIGL cos a oie 1,657| 2,225 

BORDERS «a hdayitis > oe 2,186) 2,406 
Pamwers .-. ance ' ier 
VION: Aas Ath ets racale A 002 
"THOR ETS. 5 ac ep-2 ts 1,388} 1,532 — 
TVIGI.). Sd. cleat einen 1,336] 1,900~ 
VPAOUL nso. ee 1,019] 2,553 — 
Wayne, nee sae 2,989 s21o 
WEDStET  . o.com Ga 1,513 8 
Wetzel.35 sisi s See 2,797| 1,910 
Wirt i ai. 1,072 951 
Wood.....- 817 isa FE 
Wyoming 199 1484 
Wotel 756s «tate 282,007|220,789 Lime 403 143,124 


U. S. Senator (1922)—Neely, Dem., 198,853; Sutherland, Rep., 185,046; Holt, Soc., 4.896. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


283; Lib. Rep., , 1908 (Pres.), Dem., 111,4187 Rep., 137,869; Soc, 
1872 oe” OB bob gates P» | 13,679; Pro., 5,139; Pop’, 16; Ind., 46. ene 


‘dee secead, Dem., 56,565; Rep., 42,001; Gr., 1,373.|.1908 (Gov.), Dem., 118,909; Rep., 130,807; Soc., 


1880 (Pres.), Dem., 57,391; Rep., 46,243; Gr., 9,079. 3,308; Pro., 4, 967. ws 
1882 (Judge), Dem., 46,661; Rep., 43,440. ct py Dem, 113.197; Re aoe 56,754; Prog.; 
(Pres. 96; Gr., 805; 
188 ron 939. ie be ada iy og aca 1912 {Gov). Dem. 119,173; Boge 127,942; Soc., gl 
, 64,279; Pro. £0.) 0,510. rr. 
a ia Sal eatin i se 1916 (Pres.), Dem. 110,403; Rep. 143,124; Soc., 
‘Pres : in TU79s- O e, 
1 Sher Ere. $09.” SE gk AE ae Gate Dem., 143,324; Rep., 140,569. 
1892 (Pres.), Dem., 84,467; Rep. 80,293; Pop., 1916 (U. §. Sen.), Dem., 138,585; Rep., 144,243; 
4,166; Pro., 2,145. Soc., 4,881. 


"1896 (Pres.), Dem., 92, 927; Rep., 104,414; Gold D., | 1918 (U, 8. Sen.), Dem. 97,715; Rep. 115,216; 
“i 1807 Pro, 1,208. |“ Soe., 2,288. 


: (Pres.), Dem., 98,791; Rep., 119,851; Pro., | 1920 (Pres.), Dem., 220,789; Rep., 282,007; Boos a 
1 ET Boe. Ds 187; Pop. 274. 5,618; 9, De oe 102; Rep, 20827: CP 
: (Pres.), Dem., 110.850; Rep., ” “182, 608; Pro., | 1920 (Gov.), Dem. NAPs 9 
ee 1013; Soc ; ., 1,572; Pop., 337. 81,330; Soc., 2,695. ia 


i 
‘ ; we 


WISCONSIN. hy’ 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1920. 


- CountiEs. |. Cool- ;_La | Hard- 
' | Davis, | idge, es =a 


| COUNTIES. 


Cox, 
Den. 


Marinette. . 
Marquette.. 
5|| Milwaukee.. 
Monroe... . 


ww 
Te) 
“I 
a 


CUP OO NIKO HALO 
=} 


ou 


oO 


Doboenento whos on 
DOTS tO Ct 
MOA WMT 


9, 
a 
6. 
4,885 
‘2,187 
4,133 
1,400| 1,714)  275)|Vilas...... 
3,167 Watworth: | 
7,885 Washburn.. 
3,785 Washingt’n. 
6,695 Week 2 
2,804 Waupaca,. 
10,543 Waushara. . 
3,681 
3,578} 4,059) 1,637|} Wood...... 


Cyan 


rs 
Co 
a 
on 


4,828) 9,814] 8,374) 2,01 Tot 68,110] 311,614!453,678 1498,5761133,422 
U117! 5,577'/12,193] 11,3561 2,144 Missing’ on records at Secretary of State's office. 


President (1924)—Foster, Workers’ Party, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. Lab., 458; Wallace, 
Commonwealth Land, 2 
Governor (1924)—Blaine, Rep., 412,255; Lueck, Dem., a 550; Quick, Soc., pe 268; Bucknam, Proh., 
,516; Alanne, Workers’ Party, 4, 107; Shuttleworth, Ind,, 079; Snover, Soc. Lab., 1,452. 

“Governor (1922)—Bentley, Ind..Dem., an 061, John co "Blaine, Rep., 367, 929; "Arnold, Soc., 39,570; 
Welles, Proh., 21,438; Dietrick, Soc. Lab., 

U.S. Senator (1922)—Hooper, Ind. ete At, 029; La Follette, Rep., 379,494; Bucknam, Proh., 11,254; 
peceneel, Soc. Lab., 1,656. 

isconsin voters in 1924 passed constitutional amendments authorizing appropriations for conservation 

and reforestation, providing for home rule.for cities and villages and increasing the number of State Circui 


. Court districts. 
PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN. 


_ 1872 ares 25 Dem., 86,477; Rep., 104,988; Dem. ; 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 175,263; Rep., 226,995; Soc. 
9,116; U. Rep., 11,926. 

a res), Dem., 123,919; Rep., 130,069; Gr., | 1904 (Pres.), Dem., eae 107; Rep., 280,164; Soc., 
1,509; Bs Proh., 27. ? ; 28,220; Proh., 9,770; Soc. L., 223; Pop., 530. 
a oop "Dem., 75,030; Rep., 100,535; Gr., 1906 {Gov2, Dem. 03:31 311; 1; Rep. 83. 558; Soc. ie 

’ ‘0: 

114,634; Rep., 144,397: Gr..| 1993\(Gov), Dem, 65,977; Rep, 242,085: Soe. 
28,583; Proh., 11,760; Soc. L., 293. 

1908 (Pres.), Dem., 166,632; Rep., 247,747; Soc., 
28,170; Proh., 11,564; Soc. L., 314. 

1910 (Gov.), Dem., 110,442; Rep., 161, 619; Proh., 
7,450; Soc., 39,547; Soc. L., 4 

9, 1912 (Pres.), Dem., 164,409; Rep., 130,870; Prog. ; 

37h 155,232; Rep., 176,553; U. L., oe 881: reok. 8, 467; Soo. bs 1888. sro soa: al 

Gov.), m. ’ : ep., ; Co. 
Dem., 160,388; Rep., 132,068; U. L.,| 34,368; Proh., 2,757; Soe. 1 


h., 11,246. 1914 (Gov.), Dem., 119,937; Rep., ‘141, 181; Prog., 
Pres.), Dem., 177,335; Rep., 170,791; Pop., 32, oer Proh., 6,279; Soc. D., 26,797; Soc. L., 358. 
9,909; Proh., 13,132. 1014 (U, sh eens gt 134,925; Rep., 133,966; 
Le 1894 (Gov.), Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., Soc 9,744; Prog., 9,276. 
5,604; Proh., 11,240. 1916 Pen, Dem., 193,042; Rep., 221,323; Soc., 


1895 (Sup. et), Dem:, 116,024; Rep., 106,935; 27,846; Proh., 


"66. 
1916 Dem., ; +9 ; ” 
- 1896 (Pres. ), Dem., 165, Baa ae 268,135; Gold D., 30, cae Nar Mauioee ke 
ey tas Bue a Sen), Dem., 135,144; as -» 251,303; 


28,908; Proh., 8,528 
1918 “(Gor hen 112, 576; Rep., 155,7 
1920 bg ae Dem., 13,422; %, 108, 576; Soc., 
85,041; x 
1920 apie 2, Be Dem, 247,746; Rep., 366, 247; Proh., 
1980 (0.3 ident, Dem., 89,265; Rep., 281,576; Soc. 
66,172; Proh., 5,107, e : 


TRIAL-BY-JURY AMENDMENT. — , 
/ Wisconsin voters (1922), adopted an amendment ; waived be Bones the parties in all cases in the Scag 
to the State Constitution as follows: ‘The right | Preseri law, Provided, however, that t 


of trial by jury shall remain inviolate, and shaij | }esislature may, from time to. thie ee : 
extend to all cases at law without regard to the ope wore Sia sect numb of the ‘ 


amount in controversy; but a jury trial may be) jury, not less than five-sixths thereof.” t 


. 


a 


Ax PGs Congressional (House) Elections; 1924. 


WYOMING. a: 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) bit 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- 
idge. | Davis, | Fol'te,| ing, | Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,} ing, | Cox, ” 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog Rep. | Dem. 
‘Albany..... 2.1641. 743| 1,628] 1,769 ..| _ 820 69 
Big Horn 2}023) 459] 1: 27157 1,607 $60 1,630 rat 
Campbell 1,121} 577 13027 4 13383 972| 1/405] _ 6 
arbon....| 2,398}. 7: 1,264] 1/871 i e- 27530 2,272] 2°645] 1,192 
Converse...| 1,758} 524] 725] 13561)  '679||Sweetwater.|- 2°119 219] 1,744] 1/216 
Crook. .... 978| 468] 349] '934]  451/|Sublette ... 570 93) ieee aes ye 
Fremont...| 1,986] 561] 1,292] 2,194]  994||Teton...... 342 TT |o sera nel eee 
Goshen . 1603} 464] ‘788| 1.496]  552||Uints..2/"!] 1,126 921] 1,194] "914 
Hot Springs Lou 231 959 1.212 529 Washakie. - 724 371| 609] 333 
inson. 3097 2 +202 525 eston 794 
a a eR BE reesei 
ncoln.... 4 ’ 2, , ‘otal ... 858} 12,8) 
Natrona . 8'267| 1,6311 3'8571 2/9571 1.153 F cg Weeping ory Se 39 


Governor (1924)—Mrs. Ross, Dem., 42,932; Sullivan, Rep., 35,666. 
He ho Senator (1924)—Warren, Rep., 41, 293; Rose, Dem., 33,536; Kindler, Prog., 2,224. 
yoming voters, in 1924, authorized the State to apply to current expenses of schools one-third ot © ei 
the weno from State school lands. 
Govertor (1922)—Ross, Dem., 31,110; Hay, Rep., 30,387; Spurrier, Soc., 689. 
. Senator (1922)—Kendrick, Dem., 35,734; Mondell, Rep., 26,627; Guthrie, Soc., 612. 


PAST VOTE OF WYOMING. 


1892 (Pres.), Dem., none; Rep., 8,454; Pop., 7,722;}1908 (Pres.), Dem., ~ a: Rep., -20,846; Proh., 
. Proh., 530. 66; Soc., 1,715; Ind., 


1896 (Pres.), Dem. and People’s, 10,375; Nat. Dem., iy es.), Dem. is 310; Bee. 14,560; Prog., a 


22 Soc., 2,760; Proh.. 3 
none; Rep., 10,072; Proh., 159. 1916 (P i i) 
1900 (Pres), Dem., 10,164: Rep., 14,482. NE ae Tes), Dem., 28,316; Rep., 21,700; Soc., 1,453; 
1904 (Pres.), Dem., 8,930; Rep., 20,489; Proh., 217;| 1913 (Gov), Dem., 18,640; Rep., 23,7 aan 
. Soc., 1,077; ‘People’ 8, none. 1918 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 17,528; Rep), oe 975. ie 
CONGRESSIONAL (HOUSE) ELECTIONS, 1924. ; 
ALABAMA. 3. Smithwick, Dem., 12,660; Drummond, Re 
1. McDuttie, Dem., 9.932; Thompson, Rep., 1,604. | "2,389. ydidh 
2. Hill, Dem., 15,066; "unopposed. 4. Sears, Dem., ae 318; Bingham, Rep., 12,188; | q 
3. Steagall, Dem., 10,425; Roberts, Rep., 1,457. Parker, Ind., 2, 993. 
Eee Den. 92a cain. ka. 2 GEORGIA. : 
5, Bowling, Dem. alker, ep. 2 oe 
&- Oliver, Dem. 81972; opp peed. asia 607; er teay Rep.'43 re ie * garons, Reps ee 
. Allgoo: em 3 ey, an 
%: Almon, ‘Dem.,'13.353; Huckaboa, Rép., 3,040. | 3: GOx Dem. 10, dior: ‘inopposed. - 
9. Huddleston, Dem., 18,958, unopposed. 2. Wright, Dein. 10,420; unopposed, 
10. Bankhead, Dem., mee 594: MeMurray, Rep.,7,706. | 5° Upshaw, Dem., 16,608; unopposed. 
At Large—Hayden, Dem., 40,329: Galbraith, Rep., | $- Purrezord, Ppa. 12,489; unopposed. 
8,628, ARKANSAS. : Brand, Dem week: Bec od pep 
1. Driver, Dem., 14,685; Greene, Rep., 4,360. 10. Vingon, Deu.’ 200; unopptweh ta ae 
rf One Den, 11, ang Bowers, Rep. 4.087, 11. Lankford, Dem., 11,590; unopposed. 
fc man, Dem., x d 
4. Wingo, Dem., 15,935; Darling, Rep., 6,060. 12. Larsen, Dem., 11,754; unopposed. ries 
5. Ragon, Dem., 16, 196; Clayton, Rep., 4,892. IDAHO. : 
6. Reed, Dem., 13, 101; Eisele, Rep., 4,219. 1. French, Rep., 33,347; Mitchell, Dem., 20, 234; 
7. Parke, Dem., 14,046; Sansa! Rep., 3,710. Rabbit, 340. ; 
~ CALIFORN 2. Smith, Rep., 44,365; Schuldberg, Prog., 23, 351; 
1. Lea, Dem.-Rep., 47,250; scattering, 28. Wilson, 'Dem., 13,470. aan 
2) Raker, Dem.-Rep., 30,590; scattering, 16. LLINOIS. : 
3. Curry, Rep.-Dem., 61,512; Barkley, Soc., 14,665; | 1. Madden, Rep., 43,661; Doyle, one Pe, 623; 
scatter 14. Whitmore, Soc., 220; Watkins, 2,232 ; Owens, aor 
4. Kahn, Rep.-Dem., 44,048; McDevitt, Soc. | 2. Hull, Rep. 113,349; Wright, Dem., “a7 4 182; "4 


10,360. Frank, Soc., v1. 
ay Flaherty, Rep.-Dem., 38,893; King, Soc., 12,175. | 3. Sproul, Rep., 87, 563; Timmis, Dem., 42, 278; a 


‘ 68,54 Daire, Ind., 42, 873; Cog- Foster, Soc., 910. 
“lng, 806 TBs. al 4. Doyle, Dem., Ps 955; rp oto Rep., 23,947; 
~ Barbour, Rep.-Dem., 65,740; scattering, 53. Krause, Soc., Podkulski, 42. 

9 ree, Rep.-Dem., 55,713; Clark ( ‘ten in), Sabath, Dem 0, 588; reaver, Rep., 14 5730; 
837; scattering, 358. BS eneock: Soc., 3 

-9. Lineberger, Rep., 119,993; Randall, Proh., Dem., | 6. Buckley, Dem., 53,463; Gorman, Rep., 16,066; 
Soc., 67,735; scattering, | 91. Hangsen, Soc., oe 

10. Fredericks, Rep., 3,780; Richardson, Dem., | 7. Michaelson, Rep., 133,563; Howell, Dem., 46,253; 
80,870; meantoelon, aad ee: Soc., 3, 901; Russell, 13,040; Hamersmark, 


; roh., 93,811; scatter- | 503. 
rat tll mine mip Ge 8. Kinz, Dem., 17,799; Potts, Rep., 13,853; Long, 
i pem.-bemec | 9 Bitten: Hap aati Paveny” Dem, 12,541; 
Vaile, 47.15: ore et em., en, Rep., N very, rf 541; 
f 51 ; Taylor, Dein., 31,378. Anderson, Soc., 471; Johnstone, 8 
Horas. re ek 53.8 877; ¢ Hughes Dem. 3 976. 10. A a Aig Rep., 12 6,383; spate 30, bon? Siss- 


1, 
5 
nnery, Rel 37 TSG. 1,142. 
oh che eae 1 34883 whinnt att at 11. mid, Ren: 83,696; Schwartz, Dem., 15,246; 
1. 
2. 
= 
z 


CUT 
Chaut, Soc , 519. 
ae tay Hep, wes zu pniee, Dam. 208) 258. | 12. Fuller, Rep., 68,696; Parsons, Prog., 12,105; 


Free 
OC., . 
ison, Hep. 4 soranot Whine Be 99,931. |13. Johnson, Rep., 49,717; Curtis, Dem., 13,887; 


, 90C., ate Erefeldt, Ind-Re 
; Glynn, ‘Rep.,'34,548; O'Sullivin, Dem., 28,248. | | GShitt, Bor 25 420: Senactter, ‘Dem’, 26,680. rt 
DELAWARE. 14 pilen, Rep Par. 1b, 53,123; Sehmiedes Kamp, 
At Large—Houston, Reps 51% 536; Bancroft, Dem., Dem., 23,051; Sjodin, Soc., 637. j 
34,830; Florence, mite PrOE.» ‘B19. 16. Hull, Rep., har 098; Hatcher, Dem., 34,285; 
< Z ho , Soc. - 
: uD. gee orunk. Rep Bt abe Gillespie, Dem., 26,497; 


2 Drane, Dem., 23,244; Gage, Rep., 5,816. ie: 
. Green, Dem., 11, ‘021; Brown, Rep., 1,137. ° Chord, Soc. te 


858 
+ Dennis, Dem., 29,034; 


ie AARON os RRenk Poentan, Demae 400; 
Hemmer, Soe. 

20, Rainey, Dem, 36,669; Shaw, Rep., 32,569. 

21, wreck. Aner’ 45,488; Major, Sen. 44,414; 
Heing, Soe,, 1, 

22. Irwin, Rep. 36,525; Campbell, Dem., 40,604; 
Boyd, See., Sds. : 

23. Arnold, Dem, 45,644; Motager, Rep., 38,670; 


Bolinger, Soc, 316. we 
24. Willams, Rep. 35,856; Fowler, Dem-Soc., 
47,080; Lewis, Dem., 33,638; 


29,054. 
25. Denison, Rep., 

1,519,021; Rathbone, Rep., 
387,616; Albert, Dem., 


Kennedy, Soe., 304, 

At Large—Yates, Rep.. 
LS18,708; Hart, Dem., 
$80,456, 


INDIANA 
{. Rowbottom, Rep. 48,208; Wilson, Dem., 44,335. 
2. Greenwood, Dem., a8. 690; Sedwick, Rep., 43,073. 
3. Gartner, Rep.. 44,376; Barlow, Dem.,” 39,446. 
4. Canfield, Dem. 48,803; Hill, Rep., 35,007. 
3. Johnson, Rep, 46,264; Shannon, Dem., 25 573. 
6 Ethott, Rep. 46,09; Handley, Dem., 7,309. 
T. Updike, Rep. 4.751; Turk, Dem., ee 
S Vestal. Rep. 51.864; Adair, Dem., 41,119. 
n» O1,2 = Davis, Dem., 41,973. 
Rhodes, Dem, 33,344 


LK = . Rep.. aes re Sook, Dem. $9,998. 
1. Hoes, Rep. 49,921; Branstrator, Dem., 39,565. 
RB, Hie Sy, Rep. 69.042; Harmon, Dem,, 43,895. 


IOWA. 
1. Kopp, Rep. eS 711; Bell, Dem,, 17,110. 


2 Letts, Rep, 49,117; Thempson, Dem., 32,893; 

Myers, Tandy 

$. Robinson, Rep., 54,921; Birdsall, Dem., 25,215. 
augen, Rep., Lae Berry, Dem., 20,636. 


6 Ramseyer, Re 2 $43; Curran, Dem., 1, tae: 
Engle, Ind, 

T. Dowell, io + 68.850: W rade, Dem, 18,454. 

S Thurston, Rep. 42,319; unopposed, 

9. Les os Lee dois; Paschell, Dem,, 22,741; 

4 SON, 

10, eet Reps $9,954; Mitchell, Dem., 19,566. 

LL, Boles, Rep, ig Sykes, Dom.; 35,116, 


SAS 
1. Anthony jr., Rep., Roos Eppinger, Dem,,20,474. 
ort term), Guyer, Rep,, 55,765: Mrs, Cable, 
: ular term) Little, Dem., 43,285; 
> MeKenney, Ind. 5,898. 


5. Strong, Rep. $8,754; Hatfield, Dem., 25,842 
& White, Rep., ee Feanciley, a $2,285. 
7. Timoher, Rep., 48.826; Cline, Dem,, 40,853. 

& Ayers, Dem., wash ‘Long, Rep. gees 
KENTUCKY. 

1. Barkley, oe eh, S861; Myre, Rep., 20,669. 

2 Kineheloe, De . SATIT: UNOPPosed, 

S Thomas jr. Den. * $8. 1205 Baker, Rep., 29,7538. 
4. Johnson, $4,054; Procter,’ Rep., 29)865. 
Mednutlin, Ind., 469. 
& Thateher, Rep, 60,408; MeMeekin, Dem, 


he wl Dem,., 36,400; Landram, RB 21,951 
we 9 OP, P51; 
Bornhurst, Prog...) Ione. “ se 


7. Chapman, Den, wo 40, es nl oe i 
& Gilbert, » 29,887; unopposed. 
. 45,899; “Oonarne Rep., 38,295, 
Lansley, es $1,057; Ratliff, Dem., 20,577; 
ne, Ind 


dn. ag Sg STATO: Sewell, Dem., 19,620. 
LOUISIANA. 
oe . Dem... 2 Q27; unopposed, 
ng. Dem, yt + unopposed. 
artin, Dem., 8.209 posed. 
Sandlin, Dem., 9 S03: unopposed. 
Wiison, Dem, ‘SoA ‘unopposed. 
Kemp, Dem,, 10,216; unopposed. 
~ Faas pen. 10,0354; unopposed. 
nopposed. 


: a 


1. Reedy, R ; Ingraham 
& Loe op ays RS Metntire, 
40,730; Rhee Bem 
Hersey, B ..) SOLIS Stevens, D 
MARYLAND. 


ka ae Dem,, 27,963; Phoebus, Rep, 


Anes, Dem. $5,051; Simpson, Rep., 29,421; 
Scaler Sot. 
3 Hilt, Rep ep BA TOs Heller, Dem,, 14,217; Neistaat, 
4. Litthicum, Dem.. 28,054; R 
yuh $,054; Staum, Rep., 17,773; 


OS. 
& Gambrit, Dem,, 24,971; Mudd, Rep. 28,412, 
& 38.800; Neciraole Toate 


SSE Waner, See. 08: “ 


Bete 2 (House) Elections, 1924. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

1. Treadway, Rep., 38,359; Cassidy, Dem., 27,246. 
2. Chureny, an A 126; Kerigan, oo 30,703. 
3. Foss., 88,626: ng ET Dem., 21,368 

Ss DDS, 2) m., 3 
ry ene AS 46, Sai; i Sa fat ‘22, 691. 
6. nopposed, 
7: 


Littlefield, Rep., 


37,600. 
s. Thayer, Rep. Ae O51; Leahy, Dem., 31,844. 
9. Underhill, ; Healey, Dem., 29,398. 


4 re, Rep. ‘ 
11. Tinkham, Rep., 46 808: Driscoll, Dem., 24,111. 
12. Gallivan, Dem 51 108; “ 

13. Luce, Rep., 
1d. fy Frouhingham, “Rep. aca. * Dem., 


6 
Martin jr., Rep., 33,360; Cartier, Dem., 23,764. 


37,913; Backus jr., Dem., 14,051. 


MICHIGAN. 
1. Sosnowski, Rep., 76,566; Clancy, Dem., 36,516; 
Schmidt, Soc., 
2. Michener, Rep., 50, 680; Helme, Dem., 24,742. 
= Williams, Rep., 30,379: Carney, Dem,, 27,044; 
Ketcham, Re 49,060; Evans. Dem.,. 20,631; 
“rey lor, Ne = 75; scat 13.407. 


15. 
16. Gifford, Rep., 


Mapes, »» 58,682; W. ite, Dem., 
- Huds ro Reb. 173.705; Brewer, aDem., 29,191; 


- 60,404; Bowers, *, 14,291 


yin Soe. an: 

8. Vincent, Rep., "64,749; Seegmiller, Dem., 18,795; 
scattering, 1. 

9. MeLaughlin, Rep., 47,386; Black, Dem., (8,781; 


10. Woodrutf, Rep., 47,555; Richardson, Dem., 
10,944; scattering, 1. 
11. Scott, Ree, 41,686; Brown, Dem., 15,222; 


12. ee 47,114; scattering, 2. 

13. MeLeod, Rep. 05,747; eas Dem., 12,526. 
MINNESOT. 

1. Furlow, Rep., 41,481; Reiter, Far.-Lab., 28,558 

Hanna, Dem., 7,659. 

2. > ue, Rep., 45,730; Swanjord, Far.-Lab., 

3. Andresen, Rep., 40,398; Welch, FarsLab., 30,093, 

4. Keller, Rep., 39,217; Emme, ‘Far.-Lab., 12,629} 

Lawler, Dem., 30,277. 

5. Tyewreon, Ri , 68,333; Bastis, Far-Lab., 36,804; 

Crosby, Dem., 10,987. 

6. Knutson, Rep., 39,800; Shipstead, Far.-Lab., 


33,831. 
7. Kvale, a re yee yee REP. 30,871. 


Cc Far. ay 026; 
2 Wefald, Far.-Lab., 38,348; Peterson, Rep., 29,095. 
_ Goodwin, Rep 47,749; Brewer, -Lab., 
OS doo: Hicks, De hase. 
MISSISSTBPE. 
1. Rankin, —s 13,461; unopposed. 
2. Lowrey, Dem., 10,534; unopposed 
3. Whitington, , 282; unop) ee: 
4. Busby, Dem., 12,821; DéKay, Rep., 579. 
5. Collins, Dem., 14.738: unopposed. 
& Wien, tem, Ooo: unobpese 
A ulin, 
g Que Oban. “Yoater uneopaned: 
Br peggho 
1. Romjne, Dem., 37,831; Millspaugh, Re ey 
2. Losier, ‘Dem., "1 bass Sweone yun Py. ee 
1 i Oa aS See > AE 
u ep, aniel, Bs ie 
5. Bilis, ‘Re Party 4 Combs Dem ees 35,048 
6. D Sto pat Atkeson, Roe 24,815. 
¥: Raion r, Dern.. mae Whitaker, 42/686. 
= a y ison, Dem., 3e'893; pot, Rip. 
1 RUMAKeN Soe, 36 $69. ban ieee ny Rep., 29,509; 
‘ewton, =» . ; r, Dem., : 
oehn, Soa G810. miele: "hans 
ll. sal pe 31,940; Hart, Rep., 29,972; 
12. D 85,749 D Tseni 8s 4,022. 
13. Dyer 3 Op., 27,743; Dem a Me 
14. Bailey, 654i; Fulbright, we 
15. es htanlove, Rep., 89,148; Warne Dem is ~ $6,031 


16, Rubey, Den., 28,353; Elmer, Rep., 21,426. 
MONTANA, 
em. yeh Davies, Rep., 24,012; 


2. Reh ng 83,19 199; Kirschwing, Dem.,28,708; 


—s KA, 
she Rapreneed, Dem, & Prog., 33,584; Thorpe, Rep., 


3. Raps * cae Jamiesen, Dem., 24,756; 
. & Prog, Diese Houston, Rep., 


. 
; 
; 
, 
3 
; 
. 
i 


859 


; Cohicassconnt (H ____ Congressionnt (House) Elections, 1924. ___—_—_—88 Elections, 1924. Ay 
V4, McLaughlin, Rep, 32,235; Placek, Dem., 28,062:) a, aq nan dnanne cee McLaughlin, ee 235; Place 
a Senmidt, Prog, 4.563 | Beek Dem, 28,962; ) 31. Snell, Rep:, 45,372; Cantwell, Dem., 19,018. 
> _ 5. Shallenberger, Aipean & Prog., 37,766; Andre 32. Sweet, Rep., 52,506; Lee, Dem., 
ql drews, 
/ Rep., 29,871. 33. Davenport,’ Rep., 48,591; Kessinger, Dem., 
. _ Simmons, Rp 5086: Beal. Dem., 31,275; | 34293068: Endres, 2. 
‘Gandy, Prog, igual Be eS 61,547; Seymour, Dem., 24, 800; 
os 35. Bogs) 
y ria a erat aca. aa an 059: Richards, Dem., Sco "F394 jee 70, pavements Hovk, 
. 36. Taber, Rep., 57,865; Maney, Dem., 22,890. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 37. Stalker, Rep., 59,498: Durham, Ben 27, 16357 
1. Hale, Rep., 44,758; Rogers, Dem., 36,306. Hungerford, So¢., 1,720. f 
2. Wason, Rep., 47,588; Barry, Dem., 29,880. 38. Jacobstein, Dem & Soc., 63,997; MelInerney, Rep., 
NEW JERSEY. oS deve . 
1. Patterson jr., Rep., 64,592; Irving, Dem., 25,232: | °'webes Soe Ss yop ee Coleman, Dem., 23, G89 
Harkins, Prog”, 3,606. ip. oempenn, is ne . 
2. Bacharach, ep. 67,668: Stevens, Dem., 21,185. bepnahie Boon . ,939; Stoner, Dem., '26, 382; ee 
e e 2 ; ; 
ry ah iene vs ae D,, 87 40; Geran, Dem, 44,361. Eg Rep., 49, 499; Dethloff, Dem., F 
oS 5. Ackerman, Rep., 60,423; Sayre, Dem‘, 26,662.| 42. ‘Mfead; Dem. a8, tea! Bee ‘ 
b 6, Perkins, Rep... 6 86,555; Holley, Dem.. 30,954:| *“jucneling Soe” 2778 Fersons,, Rep.,.. 25,256; 
4 rafft 
: 7. Segar, Rep., = 32: Callahan, Dem., 13,441; sap Voges uate: & Soe. Lert Asaph SA ch 
Hubschmidt, 'Soc-Lab.-Far., 2,969; Santhouse, RMT HG Phd Sat eae 
Soc.-Lab., 138. 1. Warren, Dem., 16,387; Burgess, Rep., 4,478. 
8. Taylor,’ Rep.,_ 45,744: McNulty, Dem.. 34.463. Stee pon 16,812;' Vick, Rep., 1,100; Alls- 
9. (Bssex-Part), Fort, Rep., 32,916; Minahan, Dem., poe ‘ 
; 410 a: “Frenchman, Lab.-Far-Prog., 2,194. 5 ne. Pets T1885; Tian a ee 
i Essex-Part), Lehib: : 7 
ve part), Lehibach, Rep., ae Greenwood,| 4. poe’ Dem.” 24,057; Parker, Rep., 10,505. i 
f 11. (Hudson-Part), Auf — Heide, Dem., 37,813: 5. Stedman, Dem., 44,048; Carter, Rep., 24,709. 
's Gardner, Rep.’ 23,085: Tallman, Soc, 1.163: 6. Lyon, Dem., 21,682; McDonald, Rep., 8,153. 
Steiner, Workers, ae 7. Hammer, Dem., 36,491; Williams, Rep. 
12, (Hudson-Part), Norton, Dem. 44.815: Story, ~ Doughton, Dem., 34,692: oe ae 200. 
: narix, ep., 
yr ag ee Bg ae sd 163; Blohm, Workers, | 19° Weaver, Dem., 41,030; Hamlin, Rep., 32,871. 
f NEW MEXICO. NORTH DAKOTA. 
4 1. Burtness, Rep., 42,347; Welford, Dem., 14, Lh 
p Large—Morrow, Dem., ek £02; Hubbell, Rep.,| 2. Hall, Rep., 30,966; Nye, Prog., 27,348. 
ANd aot; Armstrong, Prog., 1,1 3. Sinclair, Rep., 34,415; Johnson, Dem., 12, 961. 
- NEW eter OHIO. : 
1. Bacon, Rep., 87,370; Terry, Dem., 39,765;| 1. Longworth, Rep., 58,185; Paxton, Dem., 36,065. ~ 
May . *Mainland, Soc., 2. Stephens, Rep., 47, 331; O’Donneli, Dem., 34, 118. 
2. Kindred, Dem., 73,757; Hopkins, Rep., 40,507;| 3- Fitzgerald, Rep., 73,513; Rogers. Dem., 43,426. 
wolff, Soc. 8,583. 4. Mathers, Dem., 42, 628; Fitzgerald, Rep., 41, 769. 
2 3. Lindsay, Dem., 22,621; Sprigade, Rep., 9,804;| 5. Thompson, Rep., 31,045; Kniffin, Dem., 29,245. 
Weil, Soc: 6. Kearns, Rep., 33,064; Kennedy, Dem., 49,283. — 
i, 4, Cuilen, bein, 27,008; Rosenbaum, Rep., 8,780;| 7. Brand, Rep., 61,557; Wolf, Dem., 34,70 % 
= ‘Lewis, Soc., 771. 8. Fletcher, Dem., 38,439; Cole,  Rep., "33,268 
a 5. Black jr. Dem., 37,200; Simpson, Rep., 33,938;| | Lukens, Ind., 555 
Testa, Soc., 1458). Carter, Ind. Org:, 267. 9. Chalmers, Rep., 54,792; Sherwood, Dem., 48,482; 
= 6. Somers, Dem., 42,894; Lee, Rep., 41,110; Passage, | _ Price, Proh., 2,159; Koansky, Ind 
es Soc., 5,779. 10. Jenkins, Rep., 32/617; Rutherford, Dem., 17,923. 
a 7. Quayle, Dem, oh 048; Carroll, Rep., 14,650;| 11. Underwo Dem., 35,696; Ricketts, Rep., 24, 1270. 
= Axélrad, ‘Soc., 12. aay Sigg 58,705; Sater, Dem., 
ig 8. Cleary, Dem., aby 479: Perlman, Rep., 38,638;| 13. Begg, Rep., 4 5,307; Dreitzler, Dem., 27, 623. 
+, Feigenbaum, Soc., 14, Davey, Dem., 5 314; Doyle, Rep., 60,251. 
9. O'Connell Dem., 43, 655; Peterson, Rep., 38,708; | 15. Moore, Rep.. 39, 155. 


7 Robinson, Soc:, 4,620. 
10. ores Dem., 25, 251; Little, Rep., 19,444; White- 


van, Soc., 1, 
30. Crowther, Rep., 47,073; Boyle, Dem. & Prog., 


24,840; Roppen, Soc, 2,966. 


horn , 5,449: ‘Trachtenberg, Workers, 313. 
gt Prall, Teens 34, 265: Lahr, Rep., 14,990; Jacobson, 18, Murphy, Rep., 56, 206; Barton, Dem., 26, 656; ‘- 
c F 
12. Gicketein, Dem., 14,994; Schlissel, Rep., 2,464; | 19. Cooper, Rep., 67,581; Sutcliff, Dem., 21,926.) 
Feinberg, Soc., 2,164; Winitsky, Workers, 155. 20. Mooney, Dem., 34,173; Drucker, Rep., 22,507;. 
13. Sullivan, Dem., 13,708; Firstman, Rep., 3,960; Ruthenberg, Workers’ Party, 569 ts 
Hochman, Soc., 1,600. 21. Crosser, Dem., 24,889; Galin, Rep., 21,621; i 
14. Perlman, Rep., "12, 046; Sirovich, cre 11,920; Brahtini, Workers’ Party, 272. 
Karlin, Soc., 3,165: ‘Loré, Workers, 216 22. Burton, Rep., 174; Fitzsimmons, Dem., — 
15. Boyle. Dem., 28,132; Bigelow, Rep., 7,732; re thee i Coyle, Prog., 25,289; Severine, Workers! 
Kaye, Y, 4 
ba cneh Renew Dem., 27,585; Eidt, Rep., 9,329; Mailly, OKLAHOMA. - 
1. Montgomery, Rep., 45,945; Bayless, Dem., 
ri Mills, Rep., 31,553; Gehring, Dem., 22,526; 45,805; Williams, F.-L., 1,432. < 
Hughan, Soc., 1,236. 2. Hastings, Dem., 39,355; Reed, Rep., 24,413; 
18. Carew, he 25,975; Ferry, Rep., 10,777; Moore, F.- y 
Beardsley, Soc., 2,5 3. Carter, Dem., 88,624; Welch, Rep., 15,465; 
19. Bloom, Dem 39, 760; Chandler, Rep., 31,008: Thurmond, F. Mae Beare ny 
ees olph, Soe. oe 4. McKeown, Dem., 35,435; Wells, Rep., 25,303! : 


McSweeney, Dem., 51,491; Hunsicker, Rep., — 
45,559; Coxey, Ind., 


901. 
17. Morgan, Rep., 50, 326: Bittinger, Dem., 36,532. 


Misenheimer, F.-L., 2,155. 

5. Swank, Dem., 44,681; Golobie, Rep., 28, 817; 

Franing, F.-L., 1,948. 

6. Thomas, Heth. 29,289; Gensman, Rep., 21,915; 
Carter, F.-L., 2,236. 

ts McClintine, Dem, 25,573; Mills, Rep., 10. 314; 

Shadid, F.-L., 


462; Freg, Pro 
Com. Land, 7; Collet, Labor, aL 790; "collet, Prog., 
261. 


23. oliver, ‘bens "67,650; Rossdale, Rep., 35,721;| 8. Garber, he ee 34, ‘A Crowe, Dem., 29, 4453" « 
sens, Soc., 15,771; Wicks, Workers, 1,058 Reynolds, F. 

24, airenil, Bers, 50, 745; omg Dem., 49,948; ae Ss 

mstalter, S0c.-E Tog. 1. Hawley, Rep., 72,910; -Clark, Dem., 25,893; 
25 Wainwright, Rep, 57,539; Sherman, Dem., ‘utter, Tha. 1B 3.404 “Upton, Sor. “ont: aes 

m 
26, Fish ir, Pep. 55,386; ae: Dem., 21,621; Hogan, ani ye 50,884 SEE oaths, Denial 
0. 0C., 2,’ 2. S 

27, Pratt, Hep. » a 764; De Witt, Dem., 30,805; gms, e ie 4 
28. Corning, Dees 57,194; Johnson, Rep., 50,108; Vare, Kep., 59,287; Robbins, Dem., 7,294; : P 

ae 30,730; D Dem., 28,079; Sulli- | 2. “Bente, Soe. ore ; oe ot Collet, Dem. 4,304, 
29. Parker, hone 60,730; Dwyer, 5 Mice Bone » 37,645, *MGpkere ‘ 


3. Ransley, Rep., Se tig Carroll, Dem., 4.0035 
Dorriblum, Soc., 1,7 ; Blankenburg, Proh., 
Mickle, Com. eg $3: Dornbium, Labor, 1, 592. 

4. Golder, leet 0,783; ; Class, Dem., 81365: 

Be = ag oats 53? 


Dem., 13,482; 
ose: Patten, Proh., 556; Mayer, 
Com. Land, 34; ‘Coyle, Labor, 3, 975: Bae, Ind., 


553. 
Si 7 Darrow, Rep., 55,543; O'Hara, Dem, 9,999; 
Held, Soc., 3,268; Darrow, Proh., 447; Wingert, 
Com. Land, 128. 
8. Butler, Rep., 63,480; Cilley, Dem., 12,333; 
“Lodge, Soc., 1,558; Lewis, Proh., 779; Cilley, 
Naat 483; Bruner, Com. Land, 37. 
Watson," Rep., 60,316; Freed, Dem., 18,843; 
ty oc., 1,899; Van Skite, Proh., 2,045; 
’ Hickok, Com. Land, 44; scattering, 3. x 
10. Griest, Rep., 35,257; Musser, Dem., 11,850; 
 petterline, Labor,’ 595; Musser, Ind., 10,653. 
‘ie bee ae 35,461; Fowler, Dem., 19,026; 
2, 175; aoe co 202; Fowler, 


14. Esterly, - se Ps 43,335; Croll, Dem., 36,582; 
‘Hogses, | 884. 

15. McFadden, Rep., 27.058; Driggs, Dem., 10,112; 
- Kiesel, Soc., 669; McFadden, Proh., 507; Driggs, 
sguaDen 1,743. 

oi , Rep., 25,742; Wood, Dem., 18,246; Mc- 
Scowan, Soo., 1,021; Kiess, Proh., 1,123; McGowan, 


Rep., 34,795; Meyers, Dem., 16,794; 
h., 607; Meyers, Labor, 1,252; seatter- 


Bao Rep., 39,195; Sites, Dem., 25,352; 

 \ Young, Soc., 667; Sites, Proh., 4,410; Sites, Labor, 
20) a cotten Sed b ntest.) 

urns dela iy co 

1. Kurtz, Rep., a5, 952; Filler, Dem., 7,290; Kurtz, 

, 871; Kurtz, Proh., 512; Miller, Labor, 4,748. 

“Menges, Rep., 26,924; Glatfelter,’Dem., 22,436; 

Soc., 685; Glatfelter, Proh., 347; scabter- 


11,810; 
1,596; 


: 3,2 
ee ae Kendall, 2085 
3 ie endall, ‘Proh., 7 


30, Gg Boyd, Dem, 
LS bg 16er Likins, American, 
er, 

25. T Ten mole, Rep., 25,269; Furlong, Dem., 15,641; 
“remple, Soc., 1,414: Temple, Proh., 509; ‘Cushnie, 


ilps, Rep., 38,723; Cobler, Dem., 12,621; 
up nae Nags er, Proh. 
10,119; Johns, 


1,2 
1; Barker, ‘Dem., 11,409; 
3 Bier, Proh., 2,224; Doe, '1. 
27,502; Murphy, Dem., 10,304; 
03; Culbertson, Proh., 25; 


Cu ‘ 
: +80, pene Rep., 31,036: Kent, Der 
Soc., 787; Bender, Proh. 459; Ker 
31. Wyant, Rep., ori 796; Sensenich, Dem.,” 9,868: 
oc., 3,518; Sensenich, Proh., 4,739; 
ray 2 425; Sensenich, Labor, $758. 
; O'Donnell, Rue 


Rebs 35,921; Myer, eae 6017: Wright, 
7; Kelly, Proh., 1,393; Yeager, Workers, 


at > Miorin, Ron. aa vr McNair, Dem., 3,289; 
Morin, Labor, ee Morin, 
es 377; Hatidnon Workers, 160; Finn, Soc., 


35. M Rep., 27,718; Murphy, Dem., 5,755; 
Siayton,, Soe., oP sed: Elis, Proh., 1. 678; Sia: aytan, 
Labor, 7, S 475; ue agee, oR Moran, 
2,544; scattering, 

86. "Cal impel, Rep., 27 157; pe aap Dem., 4,196; 
Campbell, OC., 1,906; Bri 
Campbell, Prog., 1,007; scattering, 3 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Burdick, Rep., aie Jones, Dem., 23,890, 


he 
2. Aldrich, Rep., 44,328:'Hall, Dem., 25,406. 

- 3. Monast, Rep., 32,732; O'Connell, Dem., 34,727. 
Ls 
2. 


” * : 


* SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Milian. Dem., 5,278; Beard, Rep., 253. 
Hare, Dem., 6,695; unopposed. 


Rep. seine zind., 7 Dem. ete 


2. Johnson, Rep., 44, ah Reinhard, Dem. Rg 

Wobhbleter, F.-L., 11,468; ‘Hildebrand, Ind., 10,067. 

3. Williamson, Rep., 28,150; Russell, Dem., 10,026; 

Watwood, F.-L., 6, 950; ‘Bates, Ind., 1,538. 
TENNESSEE. 


Reece, Rep., oneal ¢ over cect wc gue BA Rep. 

. Taylor, Rep., elected over Long, D 

. McReynolds, Dem., elected over Howard, Rep. 
Hull, Dem., unopposed. 

Davis, Dem., elected over Davidson, Rep. 
Byrns, Dem., unop 

Eslick, Dem., unopposed. 

Browning, Dem., unopposed. 

Garrett, Dem., elected over Jones, Rep. 

Fisher, Dem., ‘elected Sty Spiers, Rep. 


TEX/ 
(unofficial en é 

Black, Dem., 18.000; Johnson, Rep. 
Box, Dem., 17.2 200; Sweatland, Rep. 
Sanders, Dem., 17,900; pron Rep. 
Rayburn, Dem.. 18,200; Gray, Rep. 
Sumners, Dem., 27,200; Atkinson, Rep. 
Johnson, Dem., 15,000; Haswell, Rep. 
Briggs, Dem., 11, 300: Wheeler, Rep. 
Garrett, Dem., 13, ye Miiler, = 
Mansfield, Dem., 9,400; Franz, Re 
; Buchanan, Dem., 10,000; Stalley, Ren. 
> Connally, Dem., 15,300; Baker, Rep. 
. Lanham, Dem., "22,600; apupteccis. 

* Williams, Dem’, 24,700; Johnson jr., Rep. 

Pye Rep., 19, ee Davenport, 
15. Garner, Dem., 18,600: unopp posed. 
16. Hudspeth, Dem., 9,800; Sullivan, Rep. 
17. eee Dem., 24,700; Giraud, Rep. 
18. es, Dem., 11,700; Spencer, Rep. 
‘ail ry first named in Texas list were elected. 


Pope inn peter 


ro 


PS pmo maton 


bot ta 


Dem., 


UTAH. 
1. Colton, Rep., 40,883; Francis, Dem., 33,644. 
2. Leatherwood, Rep., 41,888; Waters, Dem., 


32,045. 
VERMONT. 
CE Let Soma, Rep., ing Calhoun, Dem., 11,457; 
Res Proh., 
Sage Rep., Bada; Shurtleff, Dem., 8,479; 


ibson, Proh., 
one 
. Bland, Seige 16,958; 


1 

2. Deal, Dem., 11, 795; Lankford, xa hed Dem., 6,145. 
3. Montague, Dem. : a ah 

4 Dre 


: 
’ 


6 
7. 
8. Moore, Dem., 113; Dudle a 3,551. 
9. Peery, Dem., "3 407; 1 Bhier, Hen, -» 28,341. 
10. Tucker, Dem., 14, 472: Reid, Rep., 6,288. 
WASHINGTON. 
a nea ny 53,152; Williams, Dem., 13,922; 
2. Hadley, Rep., 37,636; Black, Dem., 27,154; 
3 Sonn Rep., 60,202; Net Prog., 25, 
ummers, 008; 
Ses Be 8; Bohike, Dem., 12,254; 
5. Hin, Dem., 36,804; Rep., 35,815. 
sa WEST Metra Se 
athmann, Rep., 47,318; Oldham, Dem., 38,417. 
by Bowman, Rep. 41/825; All ‘Dem...’ 40) 
swe, HEE as ong: 0a, | 
Vv , Dem., 42,626. 
Woodyard, Rep., 47,136; johnson, Dein, 44,877. 
tee ce ee ae a 
-» 56,570; tC) : 
Plymale, Soc., 1,977. i eras 
Siew: 


wie.t8o 


SS 
WYOMING. a 
At sige et -Rep., 43,026; Wanerus, Dem 


ss” |, i? «Sela ae 
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saveral Stated onthe seoond osiay fe tent: rane ‘bagea rn cthaahdle Saget La ck Sage 
Congress meets in joint session to canvass the : 


1896. 
STATE. ——_ 


Alabama 
Arizona. 
Arkansas 
California . 
Colorado. . . “aar4 
Connecticut... ... 


5 
=a 
3 
.=] 
[lend suel 


= Lae can te 
TOR W000) HOE: + a, rg 


vA 
: 
: 


to 


SRE GRIER us 


Pennsylvania. .... 32}... 
Rhode Island .... 3 
South Carolina....|.... 

South Dakota.... 


246].... 


The ele Vice Pres 
| nepubiican, 271; Democratic, 149; Populist, 27. 


Arizona became a Sta 
Mexico was admitted Jan. 6, 1912. 


e UNITED STATES-GERMANY MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
(The Commission meets at Washington, D. C.) 


Commissioner on the part of the Untted States— |Robert E. Newby. 


Py Chandler P. Anderson. 
ef Commissioner on the part of Germany—Dr. Wilhelm | Martin. 


Kiesselbach. 
UNITED STATES-MEXICO CLAIMS COMMISSIONS. 
(The Commissions meet at Washington, D. C.) ; ; 
GENERAL CLAIMS COMMISSION. Mexican Commissioner; Ernest B, Perry, United 
States Commissioner; Noble Warrum, United States 


C. Van Vollenhoven, Adase nar Joseph R. Beers Secretary. 
Uialied Grates Commies croner: ‘Thomas A. Simp- |,, 7° American Agency, whieh Drepated oi eine 
son, United States Secretary; Jose Romero, Mexican | 2. agents for the United States Government on 
Secre both Commissions, includes Henry W. Anderson, 


m Rodrigo Octavio, President; F. Gonzalez Roa, |American Agent. 
: ———— 


INTERNATIONAL BOU -DARY COMMISSION. 
(U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington.) * 


Be - For defining and marking boundary between Engineer to the Comm.-—J. H. Van Wagenen; 
United States and Canada, except on Great Lakes | Clerk and Disbursing Officer—-Robert B. Mar 


es and St, Lawrence River. 
ae U. &. Section—Commissioner—E. Lester Jones; | ber, 1924.) 
SE i TE TE SEO Se APA a ale EES 
a PAN-AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU. 
. Honorary Dtrector—Dr. Mario G. , Lebredo, | Maria Fernandez, Havans, Cuba; 


General J. D. Long, United States Public Health | Magalhaes, Brazil; Dr. Carlos’ E. Paz Soldan, 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Secretary—Dr. Francisco } Lima, Peru. f 


ident in 1896 was: — 


Umpire—Judge Edwin B,. Parker. Joint Secretary on the part of the United States— — 
Joint Secretary on the part of Germany—Max 


missioners and acting 


SPECIAL CLAIMS COMMISSION. American Agent; Clement L. Bouve, Assistant — 
‘ 


Chief 
tin, 


Canadian Section—Commisstoner—(vacant, Noverm- 


. Executive Clerk— 
‘ 3 ons *Hueh s. | W.P. Montgomery, Pan-American Building, Wash- 
Euan Esai at States Public eek eect me eg er gh Pathe eats, : Pa fects 
. Washington, D. C.; Vice Director —Assistant Surgeon | pruneda, City of Mexico, Mexico; Dr. Raul Almeida, 


1892. 


Clevel'd, Harrison, Weaver, Bidwell, 
Dem. ‘oh. 


138,138 
87.83 
118,174 


1896. 


MeKin'y| Bryan, | Palmer, jLevering, 
Rep. |D., Peop. Nat.Dem Dem! Proh. 


131,226 


Me- 
Kinley, | Bryan, 
Rep. Dem. | Proh 


55,634 


[ Clever a. aceon Weare ;| Bidwell, 
Dem: || Rep. ves Proh. 


oe Bryan, | Palmer, 
D., Peop.|Nat.Dem 


131,529) 141,676 


Woo!) 
Bryan, | ley, | Debs, 
Dem. | Proh. | Soe.’ 


—_—_— 


4 790 
4,6 
a 800 


7} 1,692 
al. LG: baci 


| 


| Swal- - 
J STATE Parker, | low, | Debs, STATE. iow, 
‘ . Dem. | Proh Soc. *Proh. 


eee Sih. ata 138,558 
Electoral vote (1904)—Roosevelt, Rep., 336; Parker, Dem., 140. 


4 1908, 
7 Chaf- Chaf- 
STATE. Taft, | Bryan, in, Bryan, in, | Debs, 
Rep. Dem. | Proh. em. | Proh. OC. 


“ ee ee EE ee eS | a a a 
; 25,308: i, 665 11,212)... 0.5.2) Ske 
> 1,194 33,655 eee, 1,299 
11,770 182,567 934) 10,253 
5,559 667,468 23' ,667| 38,451 
+380 136,995}. 378 
670 32,885] 1,553] 2,421 
553 502,721) 11,402) 33,795 
1,059 122,363). ...... ie ‘ 
1,986 38,049] 2,682] 7,339 
29,343 448,778] 36,694] 33,913 
045 24,706] 1,016] 1,365 — 
9,837 62,290) * 023 a0 et aes 
5,033 40,266} 4,039) 2,846 
5,887 135,608 300] 1,870 — 
PRIN 217,302; 1,634! 7,870 | 
1,487 601] . 4,895 — 
3,302 11,496 80: Bere 
4,37$ 82,946) 1,111 255 
16,974 58,691 17 14,177 
11,107 111,418] 5,139) 3, 
vA, ae 166,632] 11,572} 28,170 
4,231 14,918 . 66 1,715 
827 _ ai a ee 
5,179) 3,524 That, . 7.5.2 7,679,006'6,409, 106!252,683'420,820 
Electoral vote (1908)—Taft, Rep., 321; Bryan, Dem., 162 
1912. 
: Roose- Roose- 
_ STATE. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, STATE. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, 
Rep, Dem. Prog: Soc. Rep, Dem. Prog. Soc. . 


"061|| WyO.........| 14,560] — 15,31 9;232| 2,760 
Fbsssl| Total. .....|3483,022/6,286,214|4,126,020|807,011 
Ta eNa| 1GATSI|_ ateimer, Soc. L., 20,079. Chafin, Proh., 208,993, 
Dem., 435; Taft, Rep., 8; Rovsevelt, Prog., 88. ¥ 


; Ben- ; a 
ant: son, Wilson, | | Hany, 
wok” | Soc. Rep. Proh. 
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Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
461||South Dakota. 


Maine,..... U s 
Maryland. . Re Vermont... . 
Massachusetts. ... ssee-| 708,476} 280,831 Virgini: 


Washington... a 
9||West Virginia. ..... 
4!) Wisconsin,... 


eres con a 


age 


_ “The Republican National Conyention met in the 

new Public’ Auditorium (seating capacity, 12,000) 

_ at Cleveland, June 10, with 1,109 delegates, of whom 

118 were women and 279 of the alternates were 

_. -wonten. -The National Committee in 1921 had so 

7 apportioned the delegates as to reduce the number 

from the Southern States, particularly Georgia, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Texas. 

5 But thisapportionment was rescinded by the National 

_- Committee in Washington, Dec. 12, 1923. The 

¢ ten States of the Solid South had 147. delegates in 

the 1920 convention. Under the tentative roll this 

a ‘was cut to 118, but under the plan finally adopted, 

i had 156. The reapportionment was: 

our delegates at large from each State. Two 

additional delegates at large from each Representative 

at large in Congress from each State. Two dele 

at Jarge each for Alaska, District of Columbia, 

orto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

Three additional delegates at large from each State 

casting its electoral vote, or a majority thereof, for 

the Republican nominee for President in the last 
preceding Presidential election. 

District delegates: One district delegate from 
each Congressional district. One additional dis- 
trict delegate from each Congressional district 
casting 10,000 votes or more for any Republican 
Elector in the last p i Presidential election 
or for the Republican nominee for Congress in the 

last preceding Congressional election. 

: The roll of delegates for the 1924 Convention 
as compared with t of the 1920 Convention was 
as follows: 


Deleg’tes. Deleg'tes. 
1920;1924 1920\1924 


7 , 
9} Oregon....... 
* 10] Pennsylvania. . 
8| Rhode 


Island.. 
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= 
_ 
J 
© 


New Jersey..-. 


The text of the Republican platform as adopted 
by the Republican National Convention at Cleve- 
land on June 12, 1924, is as follows: 

We, the delegates of the Republican Party, in 
National Convention assembled, bow our heads in 
reverent memory of Warren G. Harding. 

- We nominated him four here ago at be 34 pase 
j ite; the Je of the Nation elec eir 
eeanent. Piachutdan qualities gripped the affec- 
' tions of thé American people. He was a public 
devotion to duty. 

all a true 


Fel nd criti wen 


the world 


ce. 
of the Republican Party we share 


eath of our great. leader 


can National Convention. 


THe National Conventions of 1924. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, => 


The Temporary Chairman, Representative Theo-— 
dore E. Burton, of Ohio, laid stress on the support for 
invalid soldiers; favored. the indorsement of the 
Child Labor Constitution amendment; the St. 
Lawrence’ Waterway project; the constitutional — 
amendment changing the date for the begi 
of the Presidential term and the new Co 
favored continuance of anti-trust legislation; made | 
an unqualified declaration for membership in the — 
present World Court of International Justice; de- — 
clared Japanese immigrants ‘‘uncongenial to our 
industrial life; objected to legislation for ‘‘subveén- 
tions from the Treasury”’ as a remedy for the farmer; 
trouble; opposed high surtaxes; and called for the 
severest punishment for every individual. found — 
guy as the result of Congressional investigations. — 
e declared that ‘‘truth compels me to that 
by far the greater part of our citizenship looks to 
President Coolidge rather than to Congress fo 
leadership.” Ps, 
Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, was made Per- 
manent Chairman. ree 
On June 12 the platform was reported and adopted 
without alteration after the Wisconsin delegation ~ 
had presented Senator La Follette’s substitute 
platform, which had no support outside that dele, 
gation. Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, President of the _ 
University of Michigan, made a notable speech © 
nominating President Calvin Coolidge of Massachu- — 
setts for President. He was nominated on the first 
ballot, the vote being Coolidge, 1,065; La Follette,— 
34, and Hiram Johnson, 10. Senator Johnson had 
withdrawn his name after his defeat in the California 
primaries, the vote being, Cuolidge, 311,826; Johnson, 
261,715. La Follette received 28 of Wisconsin’s — 
29 votes, and 6 of North Dakota’s 13. Johnson 
received 10 of South Dakota's 13. , 
The first ballot for Vice President was Ex-Gov. 
. Lowden of Illinois, 222; Judge W. S. 


President Coclidge was formally notified of his 
nomination in Memorial Continental Hall of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in W: a 
ington, on the night of Aug. 14. Gen. Char 
G. Darves was notified at his home in Evanston. 
Illinois, on Aug. 19. ‘ ‘ ie. 

For the first time in our history, the minute-to-. 
minute proceédings of a National Convention were 
broadcast by radio over the country. i 

William M.Butler, of Massachusetts, in accordance 
with President Coolidge’s wishes, was made Chairman ~ 
of the National Committee on June 13, and on Aug. 
25 announced a large advisory committee, on which 
all shades of Republicans were represented, as 
a board of strategy in conducti the campaign. 
The platform is printed in full herewith. 


and inspires our co: 


leadership. 2 
Situation in 1921. ; ae Ce oe 
When the Republican Administration took con=— 
trol of the Government in 1921 there were 4,500,000 
unemployed; industry and commerce were stag- 
nant; agriculture was prostrate; business was de- 
pressed; Government bonds were selling below their 
r value. x 
aes was delayed; misunderstanding and_fric- 
tion characterized our relations abroad. There 
was a lack of faith in the administration of gov- 
ernment resulting in a growing feeling of distrust Z 
in the very principles upon which our institutions 
are founded 


, have made 
step toward disarm- 


ament ned our friendship with the > 


world powers, our relations with the rest of the 
world are on a firmer basis, our position was never 
better understood; our foreign policy never more 
definite’ and consistent. The tasks to which we 
have put our hands are completed, Time has been 
too short for the correction of all the ills we re- 
ceived as a heritage from the last Democratic Ad- 
ministration, and the notable accomplishments 
under Republican rule warrant us in appealing to 
the country with entire confidence. 


Public Economy. 


We demand, and the people of the United States 
have a right fo demand, rigid economy in govern- 
ment. A policy of strict economy enforced by the 

Republican Administration since 1921 has made 
possible a reduction in taxation and has enabled 

he Government to reduce the public debt by two 
and a half billion dollars. This policy, vigorously 
enforced, tesulted in a pieremve reduction 
of public expenditures until they are now two bil- 
lion dollars per annum less than in 1921. The 
tax burdens of the people have been rélieved {0 
the extent of $1,250,000,000 per annum. Goy- 
4 ernment securities have been. increased in value 
_.more than three billion dollars. Deficits have 
been converted into AS Bee The budget system 
- has been firmly established and the number of 
Federal employees has been reduced more than 
~~ 100,000. We commend the firm insistence of 
President Coolidge upon rigid Government economy 
and pledge him out earnest support to this end. 

é ay Finance and Taxation. 


We believe that the achievement of the Repub- 
Iican Administration in reducing taxation by $1,- 
250,000,000 per annum, reducing of the public debt 
by $2,432,000,000; installing a budget system, re- 
ducing the public expenditures from §5,500,000,000 
per annum to approximately $3,400.000,000 per 
annum, thus reducing the ordinary expenditures 
_ of the Government to substantially a pre-war basis, 

. and the complete restoring of public credit, the 
, Dayment or refunding of $7,500.000,000 of pubhe 

' obligatio without disturbance of credit or in- 
_ dustry—all during the short period of three years 
~ wea @ record unsurpassed in the history of 

public finanze. ; 

The assessment of taxes wisely and scientifically 
collected and the efficient and economical expen- 
diture of the money recetved by the Government 
are essential to the prosperity of our Nation. Care- 
_lessness io levying taxes inevitably breeds extrav- 
agance in expenditures The wisest of taxation 
rests most rightly on the individual and economiv 
life of the countr The public demand fora sound 
| tax policy is insistent 
_. . Progressive tax reduction. should be accom- 
oa ee through tax reform. It should not be con- 
fined to less than 4,000.000 of our citizens who 
“a bind direct taxes but iz the right of the more than 
100,000 000 who are daily paying their taxes through 
their living expenses Congress has in the main 
- confined its work to tax reduction The matter 
ay, of Dae reform is still unsettled and is equally essen- 


We pledge ourselves to the progressive reduction 
= Of taxes of all the people as radidly as may be done 
_ with due regard for the essential expenditutes of 
the Government administered with rigid economy, 
pa to place our tax system on a sound peacetime 


is 
: We indorse the plan of President Coolidge to 
 ¢all jo November a national conference of Federal 
and State officials for the developmens of effective 
methods of lightening the tax burden of our citi- 
ens and adjusting questions of taxation as be- 
_ tween National and State Governments. 
ai @ favor the creation by appropriate legisla~ 
tion of a non-partisan Federal commission to make 
 & comprehensive study and report upon the tax 
is wee of the States and Federal Government with 
‘Rl @ viow to an intellizent reformation of our systems 
1 ohh reece to & more equitable basis, and & proper 
=a! Jus ment of the subjects of taxation as between 
the National and State Governments, 
to the taxpayer and in conformity with 
economic principles. 


Reorganization of Executive Departments. 
We favor a comprehensive reorganization of the 
executive departments and bureaus along the lins 


of the plan recently submitted by a Joint com- 
mittee of the Congr which has th 


with justice 
these sound 


53, 
fied support of President Coolidge. 


Civil Service. 


The improvement in the enforcement of the 
merit system both by legislative enactment and 
executive action since March 4, 1, has. been 
marked and effective. By executive order the 
appointment of Presidential postmasters. has been 


"The Republican National Convention. coe ey ees aioe 


ie unquali- 


ete, 


placed on the merit basis similar to that: applyins 


to_the classified service. _ 


We favor the. classification of postmasters in — a 


first, second and third class post offices and the ~ 


lacing of the Prohibition enforcement forces with- 
fi the classified civil service without necessarily 
incorporating the present personnel. 


Foreign Relations. 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stand for 
agreement among the nations to prevent war and 
preserve peace. As an important step in this difec- 
tion we indorse the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and favor the adherence of the United States 
to this tribunal as recommended by President Cool- 
idge. This Government has definitely ref 
membership in thé Leagué of Nations and to assume 


any obligations under the Covenant of the League. 

On this we stand. ‘ 
While we ate unwilling to enter into political 

commitments which would involvé us in the con- 


flict of European policies, it should be the purpose 

and high privilege of the United States to continue 

to. co-operate with other nations in humanitari: 

—— in accordance with our cherished tradi- 
ons. 

The basic principles of our foreign-policy must 
be independence without indifference to the rights 
and necessities of others and co-opéfation without 
entangling alliances. This policy, overwhelmingly 
approved by the people, has beén vindicated since 
the end of the great war. 4 

America’s participation in world affairs under 
the Administration of President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge has demonstrated the wisdom and 
prudence of the national judgment. A. most im- 
pressive example of the capacity of the United 
States to serve the cause of world peace without 
political affiliations was shown in oA effective and 
beneficent work of the Dawes commission toward 
the solution of the perplexing question of German 
reparations. 

The first conference of great powers in Wash- 
ington, called by President Harding, accomplished 
the limitation of armaments and the readjustment 
of the relations of the powers interested in the Far 
East. The conference resulted in an agreement | 
to reduce armaments, relieved the competitive 
nations involved from the great burdens of taxation 
arising from the construction and maintenance 
of capital battleships, assured a new, broader and 
better understanding in the Far East; brought the 
assurance of peace in the region of the Pacific and 


| formally adopted the policy of the open door for 


Sa commerce in the great markets of the 
Far Eas 

The historic conference paved the way to avert 
the danger of renewed hostilities in Europe and to 
restore the necessary economic stability. While 
the military forces of Ametica have been reduced 
to & peace footing, there has been an increase in 
the land and aiz forces abroad= which constitutes a 
continual menace to the peace of the world and a 
bar to the return of prosperity. 

We firmly advocate the calling of a conference 
on the limitation of land forces, the use of submarines 
and poison gas, as proposed by President Coolidge, 
when, through the adoption of a ypereenen repara- 
tlon plan, the conditions in Europe will make 
negotiations and co-operation opportune and pos- 


By treaties of peace safe: 
without derogating those o 
HS arms, the pepebhiess 
the wat between this country and Germany and 
Austria. d signed 
nations during the last three years more than fifty 
er 


Chile and Peru-has been. ad‘ 
Ment by its submission to the ge 09 
United States as arbitrator and with the helpful 
cooperation of this country a treaty has been signed 
by the representatives of tixteen American repub- 
acele Reba hg iden aoe ee on the ric. 
continent and minimize the opportunities for war. 
Our difficulties with Mexico ove happily yielded 
to @ most friendly adjustment utual confi- 
dence has been restored and a pathway for that 
friendliness and helpfulness which BpeBHE e 
between this Government and the Government 


of the 


of our neighboring republic has been marked A: 
ments have been entered into for the determination 
by judicial commissions of the claims of the citi- 
zens of each country agains¢ the respective Govern-. 
ments. We can confidently look forward to ; 
permanent and more stable relations. with 
ast dea that joins 

order. ; 
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tries. | We believe in protection as a national pol- 
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adjusted 
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Our policy, now well defined, of giving practical | stability by maki essa : 
aid to other ples without assum SUAHY inahiene te cena Tae 
obligations: pe een conspicuously ia. ee ere eis ogee peyramihe hase So 
The ready and generous response of America to Agricult ere 
the needs of Japan gave evidence of our helpful 2 batt : 
interest in the welfare of the distressed in other In dealing with agriculture the Republican Party 
lands. Tecognizes that we are faced with a fundamental _ 
_. The work of our representatives in dealing witn | 2ational problem and that the prosperity and wel 
subjects of such universal concern as the traffic | {ate of the Nation as a whole is dependent upon 
in women and children, the production and distri- | the Prosperity and welfare of our agricultural popu- 
bution of narcotic drugs, the sale of arms, and in | /#tion. = 
matters affecting public health and morals demon- | _, We Tecognize our agricultural activities are still — 
sttated that we can effectively do our part for human- struggling with adverse conditions that have brought 
ity and civilization without forfeiting, limiting or | 200Ut distress. We pledge the party to take what- _ 
restricting our national freedom of action. ever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced 
‘The American people do cherish their indepen- condition between agriculture, industry and labor, 
dence, but their sense of duty to all mankind wil! | Which was destroyed by the Democratic Party 
ever prompt them to give their support, service through an unfortunate administration of legis- 
and leadership to every cause which makes for ae a that unten tee Bee Aamt fad : 
pe ani among. thi ; e e Republican . inis- 
bes amity ng the nations of the world. | tation the problems of the farmer have received 
Foreign Debts. 


Tn fulfilment of our solemn pledge in the national : 
Platform of 1920 we have steadfastly refused to | but also in the enactment of laws to meet emer- — 
consider the cancellation of foreign debts. Our | Seac¢y situations. SSH 
attitude has not been that of an oppressive creditor The restoration of general Led te 2h and of the © 
seeking immediate return and ignoring existing | Purchasing power of our people through tariff pro- — 

tection has resulted in an increased domestic con 
sumption of farm products, wnile the prices of maty _ 
agricultural commodities are above the war price / 
We stand for settlements with all debtor coun- | Jevel by reason of direct tariff protection. 6 aig 
tries similar in character to our debt agreement |_ Under the leadership of the President at the 
with Great Britain. That settlement, achieved | Most critical time a corporation was organized 
under 2 Republican Administration, was the great- | PY Private capital, making available $100,000,000. 
est international financial transaction in the history | assist the farmers of the Northwest. ‘ 
of the world. Under the terms of the agreement | _1® realization of the disturbance in the agricultural 
the United States now receives an annual return | €XPort market, the result of the financial depression _ 
upon $4,600,000.000 owed to us by Great Britain | 10 Europe, and appreciating that the export field 

7 enormously improv y economic re- 
pi & definite obligation of ultimate payment habilitation and Ra gen rie aie ee * 

“The justness of the basis empl power, a sympathetic support ani ection was 
Poe ht woeonubend: 4p oiler Giuployed |has been | civen ‘to the work of the American representatives 

Great nations cannot recognize or admit the |°2_,the European Reparation Commission, ——_— 
principle of repudiation. To do so would undermine The revival in 1921 of the War Finance Corpo- tm 
the integrity essential for international trade, com- | Tation with loans of over $300,000,000 averted in — 
‘merce and credit. Thirty-five per cent. of the total | 1921 @ complete collapse in the agricultural ind Rte 


s We have established new intermediate credit 
og debt is now in process of liquidation. b tor aerronieute antowan the capital» 
The Tariff. 


ofthe Federal Farm Loan System. Emergency — 
; ‘ | loans have been granted to drought-stricken areas. 
_ We reaffirm our belief in the protective tariff to 
extend needed protection to our productive indus- 


financial conditions but has been based on the 
conviction that a moral obligation such as was 
incurred should not be disregarded. 


Me 


We have enacted into law the Co-operative Market-— 
ing Act, the Grain Futures and Packer Control — 
Acts; given to agriculture direct representation on 
the Federal Reserve Board and on the Federal 
Aid Commission. We have greatly strengthened — 
our foreign marketing service for the disposal of i 
our agricultural products. ae Se hed 
The crux of the problem from the standpo’ t 1 
of the farmer is the net profit he receives after his 
outlay. The process of bringing the average prices 
of what he buys and what he sells closer together 
can be promptly expedited by reduction \in taxes, 
Ewer employment in industry and stability in 
usiness. 3 cre 


icy, with due and equal regard to all sections and to 
agriculture, industries and occupations. It is only 
by adherence to such a policy that the well-being 
of the consumers can be safeguarded and that 
there can be assured to American agrieulture, to 
American labor and to American manufacturers 
@ return to perpetuate American standards of life. 
A protective tariff is designed to support the high 
American economic level of life for the average 
family and to prevent a lowering to the levels of 
economic life prevailing in other lands. 


This process can be expedited by lower freight 
VS! Spaeee by Bgowr capa Pe: : oer fo pepe 
‘ “ 7% 0! and a more scientific organization o. ; 

_ confidence, promoting industrial activity and em physical human 1 machinery, ot distribution . and by 
pow ringing increased peri & greater diversification of farm products. fee 
er and b in DEVS pete all oot ¥ We prone thao assistance in hye ER ete 
tariff tecti ion 0: market system on sounder and more” 
ete aPO! ene oun industry works for economical lines and, when diversification is needed, 
Government assistance during the period of tran-| 

sition. Vigorous efforts of this Administration ? 
toward broadening our exports market will be con- 


tinued. ‘og 
The Republican Party pledges itself to the de-~. 
velopment and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests of America on &. 
basis of economic equality with other industry to 
assure its prosperity and success. We favor ade-. 
quate tariff protection to such of our agricultural 
products as are threatened by competition. We 
favor, without putting the Government into busi-— 
ness, the establishment of a Federal system of or- 
ganization for co-operative marketing of food 


to the attention of the President by complaint or | Products. Mining. 


application. : 
e believe that the power to increase or de- The industry has experienced a. period 
of dep: ion as the result of the abnormal eco- 


crease any rate of duty provided in the tariff furnishes 
nomic conditions growing out of the war. This 


, lands and cheap labor abroad and with lower stand- 
IV! 


ards of living. . 
The enormous value of the protective principle 
o the Emer- 
a4 Tariff Act of 1921 and the Tariff Act of 1922. 
-We 


a, safeguard, on the one hand, against excessive 
taxes, and, on the other hand, against too high} Administration has accomplished much. in improv- 
customs charges. f ing the conditions affecting this great fundamental’ 

The wise provisions of this section of the Tariff) industry and pledges itself to continue its effort 
Act afford ample opportunity for tariff duty to be | in this direction. 
siete eaten Saab ee aay "| Highways. 
‘erences e+ : 

fone iy the United States and the principal com-} The Federal Aid Road Act, adopted by the Re- 
peting countries of the world. : _} publican Congress in 1921, has been of inestimable 

“We also’ believe that the application of this pro-| value to the development of the highway system 
vision of the Tariff Act will contribute to business | of the several States and of the Nation. We pledge 


a Continuation of this policy of Federal co-operation 
with the States in highway building. —_ 

We favor the construction of roads and trails 
.in our national forests necessary to their protection 
and utilization. In -appropriatiors, therefore, the 
taxes which these lands would pay if taxable should 
be considered as a controlling factor. 


.° Labor. 

The increasing stress of industrial life, the con- 
Stant and necessary efforts, because of world com- 
pee eutnee increase production and decrease costs. 

ave made it specially incumbent on those in author- 
ity _to protect labor from undue exactions. 

_ We commend Congress for having recognized 
this possibility in its prompt adoption of the rec- 
ommendation of President Coolidge for a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing Congress to 
_  Tegislate on the subject of child labor, and we urge 
| the: pane consideration of that amendment by 

the latures of the various States. 

. There is no suecess great enough to justify the 
 mployment of women in labor under conditions 

- which will impair their natural functions. 

. We favor high standards for wage, working and 
ae conditions among the women employed in 
4 us) , 


We pledge @ continuance of the successful efforts 


twelve-hour day in the steel industry, and the agree 
Z ment of alternate thirteen and eleven hours, ac- 
_ | ¢omplished through the efforts of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge. We declare our faith in the prin- 
. ciple of the eight-hour day. 
We pledge a continuation of the work of re- 
es sl Hest tad workers in industry as conducted. by 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, and 
favor adequate appropriations for this purpose. 
_ We favor a broader and better system of voca- 
; tional education, a more adequate system of Federal 
free employment agencies, with facilities for assist- 
' ing the movements of seasonal and migratory labor, 
- including farm labor, with ample organization for 
; bringing’ the mian and his job together. 


4 i ; Railroads. 
ple demand and are entitled to hawe 
and efficient transportation at the lowest 


iy 


The 
prompt 
Yates consistent with good service and a reason- 
able return upon the value of the property devoted 
to public service. 

We believe that the American ple demand, 
are favor, a careful and scientific readjustment 
of railroad rate schedules wita a view to the en- 
- couragement of agriculture and basic industries, 
’ thout impairment of railroad service. 

The present laws regulating railroads, which 

Toe enacted to meet post-war conditions, should 
j 2 Modified from time to time as experience shows 

_ the necessity therefor. » 

The consolidation of railroads into fewer com- 
zs “pptittve ‘systems, subject to the approval of the 

Erbe de) Commerce (Commission, should be pro- 

le r, 

_ The Labor Board provisions of the present law 
should be amended whenever it appears from ex- 
‘perience that such action is necessary. Collective 
argaining, mediation and voluntary arbitration 
are the most important steps in maintaining peace- 
ful labor relations and should be encouraged. We 
not believé in compulsory action at any time 

h the settlement of labor disputes. 

Public opinion must be the final arbiter in any 
crisis whith so vitally affects public welfare as the 

ay nee of transportation. 
. ‘herefore the interests of the public require 
the. tenance of an impartial tribunal which can 

ot emergency ‘make an investigation of the facts 
and ee _ its gonclusions. This is essential as 

@ basis for popular judgment. 

We favor a stable, consistent and constructive 
‘policy toward our railroads. 
"+ Government Control. 

The prosperity of the American Nation rests on 
the vigor of private initiative which has bred a 
spirit of independence and self-reliance. The Re- 
publican Party stands now, as always, against all 
attempts to put the Government into business. 

American industry should not be compelled_to 
Struggle against overnment competition. The 
Tight of the Government to regulate, supervise and 
control public utilities and public interests we 
believe should be strengthened, but we are firmly 
opposed to the nationalization ot Government 
ownership of public utilities. 


Coal. 
The price and @ constant supply of this essen- 
tial commodity are of vital interest to the public. 
The Goyernment has no constitutional power to 
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regulate prices, but can bring its influence to bear 
by the powerful instrument afforded by full pub- 
icity. y oe A 

When through industrial conflict its supply 
is threatened, the President should have authority 
to appoint a commission to act as mediators and 
as a medium for voluntary arbitration. In the 
event of a strike, the control of distribution must 
be invoked to prevent pr_fiteering. 


Merchant Marine. 


The Republican Party stands for a strong and 
permanent merchant marine built by Americans, 
owned by Americans ahd manned by Americans, 
to secure the necessary contact with world mar- 
kets for our surplus agricultural products and manu-. 
factures; to protect our shippers and importers 
from exorbitant Ocean freight. rates and to be- 
come a powerful arm of our national defense. 

That part of the merchant marihe now owned 
by the Government should continue to be improved 
‘in its economic and effi ient management, with 
reduction of the losses now pag by the Government 
through taxation until it finally placed on so 
sound a basis that, with ocean freight rates becom- 
ing* normal, due to improvement in international 
affairs, it can be sold to American citizens, | 


Waterways, Flood Control and Water Power. 


Fully realizing the vital importance of trans- 
portation in both cost and service to all our peo- 
ple, we favor the construction of the most feasible 
waterways from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico and the improve- 
ment and development of rivers, harbors and water- 
ways, inland and coastwise, to the fullest extent 
justified by the presence and potential tonnage 
available. ‘ 

We favor a comprehensive survey of the con- 
ditions under which the flood waters of the Colo- 
rade River may be controlled and utilized for the 
a of the people of the States which border 

ereon, 

The Federal Water Power Act establishes a national 
water-power policy and the way has thereby been 
opened for the greatest water-power development in 
story under conditions which preserve the initia- 
tive of our people, yet protect the public interests. 


The World War Veterans. 


We reaffirm the admiration and eratitude which 
we feel for soldiers and_ sailors; the Republican 
Party pledges a continually and increasing solici- 
tude for all those suffering cd disability as a re- 
sult of service to the United States in time of war. 
No country and no Administration has ever shown 
& more generous disposition in the care of its dis- 
abled, or more thoughtful consideration in provid- 
ing a sound administration for the solution of the 
many problems involved in making intended behe- 
BS fully, directly and promptly available to the 
veterans. ‘ 
_ The contusion, inefficiency and maladministra- 
tion existing heretofore since the establishment of 
this Government agency have been cured ee Plans 
are being actively made lookt to a ft 
provement in the operation of: 
Dassage of new legislation. . 

The basic statute a So Jibe! 


granted to all veterans Ss of t 
disability, and over $50,000,000 has been 
construction, which will 
beds tO care: for ail. : 

Appropriations totaling pret $1,100,000,000 made 
by the Republican Congress for the care of thé dis- 
abled evidences the unmistakable oe of the 
Government not to consider Spste when the welfare 

is at stake. No legislation for the 
benefit of the disabled soldier proposed dur: 
last four years Pe veterans’ org tions failed 
to receive consideration. Be Dp he Rae 

We pl Ives to meet the problems of 
the future affecting the care of our woundéd and 
disabled in a spirit of liberality and with that thoucht~ 
ful consideration which will enable the Govern- 
ment to give to the individual veterans that full 
measure of care guaranteed by an effective admin- 
istration machinery to which his patriotic services 
and sacrifices entitle him. 

; Conservation. ; 

We believe in the development, effective ang 
efficient, whether of oil, timber, coal or water 
resources of Government, only as needed and 
only after the public need has become a matter 
of public record, controlled with a scrupulous re- 
gard and ever vigilant safeguards against waste, — 
specilation and monopoly. ' 


i ‘ - 


el 
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_ The. natural resources of the country . belo! 

‘to all the people and are a part of ai etake pes 
longing to generations yet, unborn. The Govern- 
ment policy should be to safeguard, develop and 
utilize these possessions. The conservation policy 
of the Nation originated with the Republican Party, 
under the inspiration of Theodore Roosevelt. We 
hold it a privilege of the Republican Party to build 
= os memorial to him on the foundation which he 


Education and Relief. 


‘The conservation of human resources is one of 
the most solemn responsibilities of Government, 
There is an obligation which cannot be ignored 
and which demands that the Federal Government 
shall, as far as lies in its power, give to the people 
and the States the benefit of its counsel. 

The welfare activities of the Government con- 
nected with the various departments are already 
numerous and important, but lack the co-ordination 
which is essential to effective action. To meet 
these needs, we approve the suggestion for the 
creation of a Cabinet post of Education and Relief. 


Universal Mobilization in War Time. 

We believe that in time of war the Nation should 
draft for its defense not only its citizens, but also 
every resource which may contribute to success. 

The country demands that should the United 
States ever again be called upon to defend itself 
by arms, the President be empowered to draft 
such material resources and such service as may 
be required and to stabilize the prices of services 
and essential commodities, whether used in actual 
warfare or private activities. 


Immigration and Naturalization. 

. The unprecedented living conditions in Europe 
following the World War created a condition by 
which we were threa' with mass immigration 
that would have seriously disturbed our economic 
life. The law recently enacted is designed to pro- 
tect the inhabitants of our country. not only the 
American citizen, but also the alien already with 
us who is seeking to secure an economic foothold 
for himself and family, from the competition that 
would. come from unrestricted immigration. The 
administrative features of the law represent a great 
constructive advance and eliminate the hardships 
suffered by immigrants under the pace tagaet statute. 
_ We favor the adoption of methods which will 
exercise a-helpful influence among the foreign-born 
population and provide for the education of the 
alien in our Janguage, customs, ideals and stan- 
dards of lite. We favor the improvement of natur- 
alization laws. 
a : Hawaii—Alaska. 

We favor a continuance for the Territory of Hawaii 
of Federal assistance in harbor improvements, the 
appropriation of its share of Federal funds, and 
the systematic extension of the settlement of public 
Jands by the Hawaiian race.. 

- ‘We indorse the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration in reference to Alas 
tinuance of the constructive development of the 


Territory. 
a j Philippines. 

The Philippines policy of the Republican Party 
has is inspired by the belief that. our duty 
foward the Filipino people is 2 national obligation 
which should remain entirely free from parties 


the obligation which came to it 
with the control of the Philippine Islands the 
‘American people has only the to serve, ‘ad- 
vance and improve the conditions of the Filipino 
‘people. That, thought will continue to be the 
Hominating factor in the American consideration 
of the many problems which must inevitably grow 
‘out of our relationship. to the people. 
| df the time comes when it is evident to Congress 
that independence. would be better for the D palo 
of the Philippines with respect to both their domes- 
tic ‘concerns. aiid their status in the world, and the 
Filipino people then desire complete independence, 
the American Government will gladly . accord: it. 
A) careful study. of the conditions in the Philippine 
Islands has convinced us that the time. for such 
action has not yet arrived. 


Reclamation. 


the Department of the Interior during 
al year. New p 


‘jects sought. The completion: of this reorg. 
f "regarded ‘as one of the achievements 
es - z am istration in -ttnterests \ of 


4 resent » A: i 7 
| oetees immediately and of all the people ulti- 


lation and the taking of such steps by the Govern- 


ka and favor a con- |. 


Commercial Aviation. a 
We advocate the early enactinent of such legis- — 


ment as will tend to promote commercial aviation. — 


*@ 


Army and Navy. 


There must be no further weakening of our regu- 
lar army, and we advocate appropriations suffi- — 
cient to provide for the training of all members 
of the National Guard, the citizens’ military train- — 
ing camps, the Reserve Officers’ training camps 
and the reserves who may offer themselves for ser- 
vice. We pledge ourselves to round out and main- ~ 
tain the navy to the full strength provided tho 
United States by the letter and spirit of the limi- 

4 


tation of armament conference. : 


The Negro. ee 

We urge the Congress to enact at the earliest 
possible date a Federal anti-lynching law, 'so that ; 
the full influence of the Federal Government may 
be wielded to exterminate this hideous crime. We 44 
believe that much of the misunderstanding which 
now exists can be eliminated by humane and sym- | 
pathetic study of its causes. The President has — 
recommended the creation of a commission for the — 
investigation of social and economic conditions — 
and the promotion of mutual understanding and 
confidence. pecs 


Orderly Government. 


The Republican Party reaffirms its devotion to * 
orderly. government under the guarantees embodied 
in the Constitution of the United States. We 
recognize the duty of constant vigilance to preserve ~ 
at all times a clean and honest government and to — 
bring to the bar of justice every defiler of the public : 
service in or out of office. 53 

Dishonesty and corruption are not political attri- f 

investigations 


butes. The recent Congressional 
have exposed instances in both parties of men i 
public office who are willing to sell official favo: 9 
and men out of office who are willing to buy them — 
. some cases with money and in others with in- — 
uence. wea: . 
The sale of influence resulting from the holdin; a 
of public position or from association while in public - 
office or the use of such influence for private gatt 
or advantage is a perversion of public trust. and 
prejudicial to good government. It should be con- — 
demned by public opinion and forbidden by law.- 
fearless and impartial — 
prosecution of all wrongdoers, withous regard. nO 


‘aith- 
department. : 


minately to besmirch — 
the names of the innocent and undermine the con~ — 
they .live. It is even a graver wrong when this 
is apne for partisan purposes or for selfish exploi- — 
tation. ei 
The Republican Administration has already 4 
taken charge of the prosecution of official derelic- — 
tion, and it. will continue the work of discovering . 
and punishing; but it will not confuse the inno- 
cent with the guilty, nor prostitute for party ad- 2 
vantage the enforcement of the law. = = = 


+t! 


“etd Law and Order. . . 
We must have respect for law. We must have- 
observance of law. We must have enforcement | 
of law. The very existence of the Government de- 
pends upon this. The substitution of private wili 
for public law is only another name for oppression, 
disorder, anarchy and Tule. 4 


the mob } ayer 
Every Government the loyalty 


Violations of the law 


tenance of 
of .the 


; Women Delegates, a 


end our greeting 
esaion: the: first time, under Federal authoriza- 


delegates 


F ¥ 


iy “: 


t 


a task undertaken years ago. We welcome them 


— not as assistants or as auxiliary representatives, 
- Dut 48 ¢o-partners in the great political work in 
which we are engaged, and we believe that the 


v 


» actual partnership in party councils should be made 
more complete. ‘ 

f Constitutional Guarantee. 

The Republican Party reaffirms its unyielding 
devotion to. the Constitution and to the guarantees 
Ob Sais political and religious liberty therein con- 

ned. ie ig 
Party Responsibility. 

parties are essential instrumentalities 


i 


With us, 


A Conference for Progressive Political Action 
convened in Cleveland on July 4, 1924. A prepared 
statement from United States Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin was read by his son, in 
_, Which the Senator announced that he would submit 
his name, together with those of duly qualified 
electors, for filing on the ballot of every State in the 

Union, ih a candidacy for the Presidency of the 
‘United States. He severety arraigned both the 
' \ Republican Party and the Democratic Party for 
‘betrayal of the trust,’’ and said the action of the 
- people in the November election would ‘insure 
the ereation of a new party in which all progressors 

a unite.’’ 5 
ea enator La Follette was indorsed by acclamation 
_. for the Presidency at a session on July 5, and 
great demonstration followed. The National Com- 
' mittee of the Conference, acting with the La Follette- 
 for-President Committee, were authorized to name 

a candidate for Vice President. There were no 
_ nominating speeches, but several seconding speeches, 
- notably one by Morris Hillquit of New York on 
behalf of the Socialist Party; another by George W. 
Leftwich, pledgi the support of the Farmer- 
_ Labor Party, which he said was now organized in 
thirty-five States and had a voting membership of 
_ more than one million. The last was made by a 
Negro, William Pickens of New York, who said 
P, in {| thousands of Negroes were ready to switch 
' their allegiance to the new party. A platform was 
adopted. The conference repudiat the Com- 
_T™unistic program of the St. Paul Convention and 
rejected its representative, William D. Mahoney. 
_ Following rej 


The text of the La Follette platform, adopted 

on July 5 by the Progressive Convention, is as 
follows: 

« For 148 years the American people have been 
‘king to establish a A peas ated for the servive 

of all and to prevent the establishment of a gov- 

ernment for the mastery of the few. Free men 


: Under our representative democracy the people 
- protect their liberties thepuan their public agents. 
The test. of Pubie officials and public policies 


ae must be: they serve, or they ex- 
ploit, the common need? 
The reactionary continues to put his faith in 


mastery for the solution of all problems. He seeks 
oe ha what he calls the ‘trong men and best 
o is” 


ce; 
(1) The use of power of the Federal Governm 
ane private ponspoly, hot to foster it. i 


to 
; Unqualified enforcement of the constitu- 
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‘when the Chief Executive is supr 


THE PROGRESSIVE AND SOCIALIST CONVENTIONS. 


ection, William Z. Foster, Chair- | ists, is printed in full herewith. 


Our Government functions best 
by a majority 
in the Congr 


of government. 


DO 
ess Of the same political faith, united 
by party principles and able by concerted action 


to ¢arry out in an orderly way a definite, consistent . 


and well-balanced program. In urging the peo- 
ple to elect 4 Republican President and Vice Presi- 
dent, we urge them to elect to the Senate and House 
of Representatives men and women who believe 
in the. Republican ‘principles, acknowledge party 
responsibility and who can be relied on to keep 
faith with the poeple carrying out the program 
which the Republican Party presents and pledges 
itself to fulfil. : 


manand C. E. Ruthenberg, Executive Secretary, 

of the Workers’ Party of America, issued a state- 

mént denouncing the La Follette Convention, as 

Sing most reactionary political convention held 
is year.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat, of Mon- 
bees) who had refused to support the Democratic 
nominee for President, was, on July 18, 
the Vice Presidential candidate. Senator La Follette 
chose the name ‘‘Progressive” for the party. Repre- 
sentative John M. Nelson of Wisconsin was made 
Chairman of the Exetutive Committee. oe 
the campaign the Senator received the support 0: 
the Steuben Society, a nation-wide _organization 
of German-Americans, and was pledged the support. 
of the American Federation o? Labor by its Execu- 
tive Council.- - 

At the National Convention of the Socialist 
Party of America at Cleveland on July 7, a report 
offered by_a majority of a Committee ot Fifteen, 
recommending that the convention concur in the 
action of the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action, in indorsing the candidacy of Senator La 
Follette and his platform, was after debate, adopted 
by a vote of 106 to 17. Thus officially, the whole 
organization of the Socialist Party was thrown to 
the support of the candidacy of Senator La Follette. 
The Socialist Party maintained its organization, 
and in States like New York, where they had a 
place on the ballot, the La Follette electors were 
carried under their name and emblem, as well as 
in a separate column (with one change) under the 
name and emblem of the Progressive Party. 

he La Follette platfo indorsed by the Social~ 


LA FOLLETTE’S PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM. 


tional SS of freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage. he 
3) Public ownership of the Nation’s waterpower 
and creation of a public superpower system. Strict 
public control and permanent conservation of all 
Dational resources, including coal, iron and other 
ores, oil and timber lands, in the interest of the 
pa le. Promotion of public works in times of 
ness depression. 

(4) Retention of surtaxes on swollen incomes; 
restoration of the tax on pores profits, on stock 


id 
funds for adjusted com me eon solemnly pledged 
Wo ar. 


to the veterans of the 
(5) Reconstruction of the Federal Reserve an 
Federal Farm 0 m to provide for dire 


latures to mit and 
operative band é per! promote co- 
} lequal laws to guarantee to farme 
industrial workers the right to organize and ern 
choooina for the, taifenanoe" of imgrovesiont" 
. aintenance or 
their standards of life, papers s 


GOVERNMENT MARKETING. 


(7) Creation of Government market corpora- 
tion to provide a direct route between “po pala 
and city consumer, and to assure farmers fair prices 
for their products and protect constimers from the 
en in foodstuffs and other ne: ies of life. 

islation to conduct the mest packing industry. 

(8) Protection and aid of co-operative enter- 
prises by national and State legislation. <. 

(9) Common international action 


economic recovery = Pa 


the 
of th 
of the World War. : on eae 


ray 


8, named as - 


’ 


Follette’s 


WOULD OUTLAW WAR. 


(14) We denounce the mercenary m of 
foreign policy under recent Administrations in the 
interests of financial imperialists, oil monopolists 

international bankers, which has at times 


a the court cluding the fying 
“a : ractice of nulli 
a legislation in conflict with the political, social, or 
a econonic theories of the judges. Abolition of in- 
4 junctions in labor disputes and of the power to 
) punish for contempt without trial by jury.. Election 
- ea roa judges without party designation for 
: a2), Prompt | ratification of the Child _ Labor 
m ment, and subsequent enactment of a Federal 
Sy law to protect children in industry. oval of 
os legal discriminations against women by measures 
a not prejudicial to 1 ation necessary for the pro- 
Ww oon of women and .or the advancement of social 
E, (13) A deep waterway from the Great Lakes to 
4 the sea. 


THE MINOR CONVENTIONS AND CANDIDATES. 


The Farmer-Labor Prugressive Convention 
met at St. Paul on June 17 and 18, on a call made 
by J. A. H. Hopkins, Chairman of the Committee 
of Forty-eight. No organization was excluded from 
sending delegates, which was willing to subscribe to 
these tive fundamental planks: Government owner- 

ship of railroads; public ownership of natural re- 


sources; control of money and credits by the people 
t and co-operative banks; 
the Consti- 
junction in 


f indorsed, as 
? Foster of Chicago, succeed 
convention, which nominated for President, Duncan 
MeDenald of a adeeagi Ill., formerly President 
; of the Illinois State Miners’ Union, and for Vice 
iy: President, William Bouck of Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
; a fruit grower and farmers’ organizer. 

- On July 10, however, after the other nominations 
‘ bad been made, the executive committee of the 
3. party consented to the withdrawal of these two 

candidates, and substituted William Z. Foster tor 
: President and Benjamin Gitlow of New York for 

Vice President, who had already been nominated 
a by the Workers’ (Communist) Party. McDonald 


supported La Follette. 

The Farmer-Labor Party, in its platform, called 
for nationalization of mines, superpower plants, 
railroads, banks, grain exchanges: and telephone 
and. telegraph services, and participation of the 
workers employed in those industries in their manage- 

Iso for Government loans to 


ment. It a called 
farmers without interest, guaranteed employment 
at a minimum wage with unemployment Insurance 


at regular union rates, and use of police and soldiers 
in. strikes on the side of strikers. 

“The Socialist-Labor Party Convention met at 
the Broadway Central Hotel, in New York on 
May 11 (Sunday) and 12, with 50 delegates in 
attendance. The convention readopted its platform 
for the last Presidential campaign, declaring that 
“the capitalistic system had fulfilled its historic 


‘Chairman—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Department of 
Agriculture." 
“Will C. Barnes, Forest Service, Department of 


SSarenoe “B. Batschelet, Bureau of the §Census, 
Piftank Bond, General Land Office, Department of 
Cahn A Bree Peaspett. Hydrographer, De- 

‘J, N. B. Hewitt, Ethnologist, Smithsonian In- 


stitution. 
sare se epee cy Geological Survey, Depart- 
ent of the. rior, , 
; ee ianoeks W. McGuire, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
- Department of Commerce. ; : } 
meal easice Mamata lal gate See 
John S. is, Department of the ‘i 
ie 2 ee of Postmasters’ Appoint- 


L.'N. Morgan, 
ments, Post Office Department. 


cue 


degraded our State Department from its high 
Service. aS a strong and kindly ince oe 

defenseless governments to a trading outpost for 
those interests and concession seekers engaged tat 
the exploitation of weaker nations, as contrary to 

the will of the American people, destructive o: 
domestic development and provocative of war.” 
We favor an active foreign policy to bring about a 
revision of the Versailles Treaty in accordance — 
with the terms of the Armistice, and to promote — 
firm treaty agreements with all nations to outlaw. 
wars, abolish conscription, drastically reduce land, — 
air and naval armaments, and guarantee public \ 
pis abe ees Law and war. in 
supporting t rogram we are appl ra 
the needs of to-day the fundamental one one 
tstordiip of piutoutecy end. che dictataraiio ae tall 
cracy ani e ta € 

proisertwe i A ‘rs: beth 
ye appeal to all Americans without regard + aM 
partisan affiliation, and we raise the standards i he 
our faith so that all of like purpose may rally and — 
march in this campaign under the banners of pro-_ 
eeembve unin os tin 
e Nation may grow rich in the vision of greed. — 
The Nation will grow great in the vision of service. — 
se hs 


S 

s Wd 
u u become ) : 
ciass of parasites. To supplant the capitalistic — 
system the Socialist-Labor Party proposes that the 
workers shall assume control and direction as ‘wah 
as operation of their industrial affairs. We ‘there-_ 
fore call upco the wage workers to organize them-— 
seives into a revolutiduary political organization 
under the banner of Socialist-Labor and to organize — 

themselves upon the industrial field into a Social 

Industrial Union in order to consolidate the materia 
power necessary for the establishment of a Socialist 
Industrial Republic.” * face ¥ 
For President, Frank T. Johns of Portland, Ore., 
was nominated, and for Vice President, Verne L. 
Reynolds of Baltimore, Md. lie 
The National Independent’ Party, meeting i 
named for President, 


yi 
function and the capitalistic class had 1 


co 


tion at Columbus, O., June 3, and adopted  plat-— 
form dealing with law enforcement, immigration, out- 
lawry oi war, and polygamy. The convention named — 
Judge Gilbert O. Nations of- Washington, D. C., 
for President, and former Representative Charles ; 
H. Randall of Los Angeles, Cal., for Vice President, 
The support of the Ku Klux Klan was sought. — 

The Prohibition Party held its convention in 
Columbus, O., on June 6, and voted to continue ~ 
the party machinery and make its usual campaign — 
for ‘principle. One hundred and forty-seven dele= — 
gates were present. Herman P. Faris of Clinton, Mo., — 
was nominated for President, and Miss Marie “Co 
Brehm of California, for Vice President. nn 


% 
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UNITED STATES CEOCGRAPHIC BOARD. ies 


Lieut. Col. Girard L. McEntee, General Staff, War 


Department. ak 
George R. Putnam, Bureau of Lighthouses, De- — 
partment of Commerce. Cae 

Lieut. Col. A. C. Roberts, Topographer, Post 
Office Department. if 

Edward A. Huse, Government Printing Office. 

By executive order of Aug. 10, 1906, the official 
title of, the United States Board on” eoera nly 
Names was changed to United States Geographic 
Board, and Its: duties enlarged, The board passes 
on all unsettled questions concerning geographic, 
names which arise in the departments, as well as 
determines, changes, and fixes place names within 
the United States and its insular possessions, and 
any name suggested by any officer of the Govern- 
ment. must ‘be referred to the board before publi- 
cation. The decisions of the board are to be ac~ 
cepted by all the departments of the Government as 
standard authority. 4 
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The Democratic National Convention met in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on June 24, 
1924, and did not conclude its labors until 2.30 

“A. M., July 10, holding twenty-niae sessions, the 
“most protracted convention in the history of the 
country. It required 103 ballots to nominate John 
W. Davis of West Virginia; the largest previous 

- number of ballots at a National Convention was 
‘fifty-nine at the Democratic National Convention 
at Baltimore, in 1860, when there was a split in 
the party on the Civil War issue. The Democratic 
Convention in 1912 at Baltimore nominated Wood- 
row Wilson for President on the 46th ballot, and 

_ the convention in San Francisco in 1920 nominated 
James M. Cox on the forty-fourth ballot. 

_ The proceedings of the convention were broad- 
cast by radio all over the country. It was the 
first convention held in New York since that of 
1868, which-nominated Governor Horatio Seymour. 

There were 1,446 delegates, and an equal number 

_ of alternates, many with fractional votes only. The 

- number of votes was 1,098, and the number neces- 


in Co 


valternates each. 

_ There were 182 women delegates and 292 women 
alternates. The Vice Chairman of the Gonvention 
ana the Chairman of the Credentials Committee 
were women. Women in goodly numbers were 
members of other committees; women spoke from 
_ the platform on important issues, seconded nom- 

inations, and one woman, Mrs. Leroy Springs, of 
South Carolina, was placed in nomination for Vice 
President. 
: Of the delegations, twenty-one were uninstructed, 
and nineteen were by State conventions placed 
under the unit rule: 
_ The Garden seated 12,200, and_was crowded at 
: ne every session. Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, as Temporary Chairman, delivered the 
keynote speech, June 24, emphasizing the recent 
"revelations in the oll scandal. He attacked the 
leaders of President Coolidge, the Republican 
_ tariff policy, the Mellon tax plan and the ship 
Subsidy, and severely criticised the Republican 
arty for its attitude toward the League of Nations 
and the World War, He claimed credit for the 
_ Democrats for the Disarmament Conference, and 
Ms coats the distress of the farmers to Republican 
legislation. 

- Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, was made 

ermanent Chairman. 
The Platform Committee began deliberations 
_ June 24, and reported the platform at 3 P. M. on 
_ June 28. They agreed on all Planks except on that 
on the League of Nations, and that on the question 
of religious liberty. Minority reports were brought 
in on both these planks and were debated with 
_ great vigor on the 28th. The final vote was declared 
t 2 A. M. on the 29th after both minority reports 
fad | been rejected and the platform as presented 
adopted by acclamation. 
1) ee rege of report offering a plank containing 
a definite and unequivocal pledge of participation 
HP) peated in a. eibauent epseck by tones eee eee 
i ent speec ormer 0} 
_ War Newton D. Baker of Ohio, supported by on 
embers of the Resolutions Committee. It : 


_ “INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION: 


“The most important problem facing the n 
of the world to-day is hew to recover mm ine Bat 
‘war and remove the menace of future wars. 


Dele- 
gates. 


BODANO RA 
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ew Hampshire. ; 
New Jersey. ..... 


he Democratic N ational Conven jon. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. am: > 
“The only hope for world peace Bail 65 economic 

recovery lies in the organized efforts o: 

nations co-operating to remove the causes of war — 


+ + 


of sovereign 


and to substitute law and order for violence. ae 
thus can we outlaw war, stop preparations for wi 
and keep out of war. ‘ Mo : 

“Under Democratic leadership a practical plan 
was devised, on which fifty-four nations are now op- 
erating and which has for its fundamental purpose 
the free co-operation of all nations in the works of 
peace. The leaders of the Republican Party op- 
posed that plan by gross misrepresentations. They 
subordinated the peace of the world and the welfare 
of this nation to doubtful party advantage. They 
have not Carried out their promise of a substitute. 
The Government of the United States, which has 
always takén the lead, has, for the last four years 
for the first time in its history, fallen behind in 
efforts for international peace and justice. ‘ 

“This Republican Administration made one 
limited effort to reduce the instruments of war, but 
none to reduce the causes of war. It has not only 
failed to aid, but has delayed political and economic 
reconstruction in Kurope. By shirking responsibility 
it has impaired our self-respect at home and injured 
our prestige abroad. It has reduced this great 
nation to the role of impotent hie tee: 8 } 

It has found it necessary to use the League of 
Nations, and yet seems constrained to sneer at and 
misrepresent it. Their poli 
revolting in its spiritual aspects as it is harmful in 
its material consequences. 

“The Republican Party has no foreign policy. 

“We approve the prope so repeatedly trifled 
with by the Republican ray’ that the United 
States directly here to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice established under the auspices 
of the Teague of Nations. This proposal, while 
sound and desirable, is, however, but a fragment 
of the complete plan which is necessary if we are 
ue A ss war and have economic recovery and 

ability. 

“It would better comport with the dignity anf 
interest of this great nation to face the question of 
international co-operation frankly and manfully. 
There is no substitute for the League of Nations as 
an ee for peace. ; 

ue of Nations never meant and the 

Democratic Party never favored any ‘foreign en- 
tanglements,’ any meddling in the domestic affairs 
of others, any pairment of sovereignty. The 
Democratic Party favors membership in that co- 
operative agency upon conditions which will make 
it clear that we are not committed to use force and 
such further conditions as the President, with the 
approval of the Senate, may deem appropriate to. 
make our co-operation effective in fact and con- 
sistent with our constitutional practice. Under a 
Democratic Administration the Government will 
endeavor to lift this great question above partisan- 
ship and to reflect the best opinion of those who 
place the welfare of the nation above partisanship. 
It will pursue a course which safi American 
ecbiatiois and tess t will co-upernes oth 

s > CO“O) ew 

civilization to banish war. 8 
“The Democratic Party has & foreign policy.” 


gall of Maine, and twelvé other mem , was an 
addition to the in the platform which deals 
th om 0! i om of speech, free- 
om A to mention the. 


Ay REPRESENTATION AT THE 1924 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


_.____ The representation of the States and Territori } £ te 
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he platform the delegates, on June 25, 26 
Mort o7? listened to the nominating and seconding 


oeeh 


D 


££ y 
to the spirit of the Declaration of 
and the Constitution of the United 


a 


organization, to interfere with the religious liberty 
or political freedom of any citizen, or to limit the 
eivie —— of any citizen or body of citizens be- 
cause of religion, birthplace or racial origin.”’ 

The debate, which lasted two hours, was very 
bitter. Other speakers advocating the naming of 
the Klan were Edmund H. Moore of Ohio, former 


Memphis, Tenn., and Francis X. Busch of Illinois. 
The debaters opposed to mentioning the Klan by 
name were Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, 
.. Cameron Morrison of North Carolina, 
Gared Y. Saunders of Louisiana, and William 
Jennings Bryan, whose address in closing was in- 
terrupted by applause, hisses, and booing from both 
floor and gallery. The entire convention was thrown 
into an indescribable uproar and the vote taken 
amid great confusion in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, with repeated polls of State delegations and 
the changing of votes as the closeness of the result 
became apparent. Great excitement was caused by 
a Georgia woman as ele changing her vote, having 
first voted to name the Klan. As then announced 
by the Secretary, the minority report was lost by 
one vote. The final check-up, however, announced 
on Monday was: For the minority report, 541-85; 


against, 5. The detailed vote on both planks 
is printed th. 
VOTE ON PLATFORM AMENDMENTS. 


KLAN LEAGUE 


"Texas... 
Utah. . 
fermon’ 
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Hawaii.......-5 
Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico.... 
Canal Zone.. 


~ Total. ..-. 


VWhile the Committee on Resolutions was at 
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| speeches. Those 
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C laced in nomination for the 
Presidency on the 25th were Senators J. T. Robinson | 
of Arkansas, . W. Underwood of Alabama and > 
ex-Secretary William G. McAdoo of California; on 
26th, Gov. A. E. Smith of New York, Senator S. M. 
Ralston of Indiana, Gov. Jonathan M. Davis of 
Kansas, Gov. A. C. Ritchie of Maryland, ex-Secretary — 
D. F. Houston of New York, ex-Senator Willard _ 
Saulsbury of Delaware and Senator W. N. Ferris of 
Michigan; and on the 27th, ex-Gov. J. M. Cox of 
Ohio, Serator Carter Glass of Virginia, former 
Ambassador John W. Davis of West Virginia, Gov. 
Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska, Gov F. H. Brown of . 
New Hampshire and Gov. G, S. Silzer of New Jersey. | 
The Committee on Rules, by a vote of 37 to 7, 
decided to retain the rule requiring a two-thirds 
vote of the delegates present and voting to nominate 
a candidate. ro 
A resolution in memory of the late President — 
Woodrow Wilson was adopted and, later, another 
in memory of the late President Harding. ay 


BALLOTING FOR PRESIDENT. te % 
The convention reassembled on Monday, June 
30, and the first ballot for President was taken in 
the evening. It is given in full in another column. ~ 
Fifteen ballots were cast without result before the 
convention adjourned. Fifteen ballots were taken 
on Tuesday, 


twelve on Wednesday, nineteen on 
Thursday, nine on Friday—Mr. McAdoo reaching _ 
his highest vote, 530 votes, a few less than a ma-' - 
jority, on the sixty-ninth ballot, which is also printed ~ 
in another column. iy) 
Six ballots were cast on Saturday, July 5, when 
Gov. A. E. Smith reached his high-water mark. 368, — 
on the seventy-sixth ballot, which is also given in 
full. A resolution was adopted then calling fora — 
conference of representatives of the sixteen can 
dates who had been placed in nomination ‘‘for t) 
purpose of reaching an understanding so as to — 
hasten the conclusion of this convention.” Piatra) 
The conference was in session several hours and _ 
reported on Monday, July 7, to the convention 
a resolution signed by all the candidates except Mr. 
McAdoo agreeing to release all their delegates from 
any pledges, instructions or obligations of ; 
nature whatsoever to vote for them. Mr. McAdoo: 
refused to sign this pledge and wrote a letter to 
the Chairman of the convention stating that, though® 
he declined to sign the proposed agreement, he was 
willing to abrogate the unit rule, provided that _ 
after each ballot the candidate receiving the lowest. 
number of votes should be dropped and the deleg; 


On Monday, July 7, a drive was made for Senat 


the 
Imi! 


majority on @ viva voce vote after the hinety-fifth 


July 9, Mr. McAdoo, 


though he felt if he should withdraw his name 


leave my triends and supporters free to take such 
action as ee NRA 
interests ie party.” . 

left the convention in doubt, but the effect of 
letter bg wi, aber re be tin 
100th, when his vo Opp: 
Pacers Davis mer ie pr! ae on the 88th 
ballot, the first that day, to A 

Hoty convention reassembled on Wednesday, July 
9, at 8.30 P. M. On the first ballot, the 101st, — 
McAdoo received 52 votes; Smith, 121; John W. 
Davis, 316; Underwood, 22934; Senator Walsh, 
98, and ex-Senator Meredith, 130, The next ballot. 
gave Davis 99 more. As the rolicall proceeded on 
the 102d ballot it was clear Davis would receive the — 
necessary. two-thirds and a number of States changed — 
their votes before the result was announced, the ri 
figures being finally as follows: John W. Davis, 839; 
Underwood, 10214; Walsh, 59; Smith, 124; McAdoo, 
12: Robinson, 20; Glass, 23; Meredith, 14; James W. 
Gerard, 7. The ballot is given in full herewith, 
Upon the conclusion of the rolicall the nomination 


was made ous. : ‘ 


A fiphion to Ronlate: Senator Walsh of Montana 


_for Vice President was then made and would have 
_ been carried if he, a8 presiding Officer, had ae 
adjourned the convention. On its reassembling, a 

letter was read from Senator Walsh declining the 
honor, and thereupon nominations were made, the 
principal candidates being: Major George Berry of 
_ Tennessee, Bennett Clark of Missouri, Mrs. Leroy 
Springs of South Carolina, Col. Alvin Owsley, Gov. 
George S. Silzer of New Jersey, Mayor John F. 
_ Hylan of New York, Gen. John C. Greenway. of 
Arizona, Goy. Flynn of Rhode Island and James 
W. Gerard of New York. 
ihe the nominating speeches @ recess was taken 
- at midnight for one hour to give the delegates an 
- opportunity. to confer, and it was then decided by 
ie lohdets, with the approval of Mr, Davis, that 
hey would unite on Gov. Charles W. Bryan of 
Nebraska, who up to that time had not been nom- 
inated. On the ‘Teassembling of the convention he 
was placed in nomination and a ballot was taken. 
The result was: aay 739; Berty. 212%; Owsley, 
16; Silzer, 10; Mrs. Springs all from South 
— a); a); Flyan, 10; Gerard, ior8 and Clark, 49; with 
J ca 
The “pele aha “sue hereg at 2.25.A. M. Thursday, 
July 10. 


DAVIS ON THE LEAGUE AND THE K. K. K. 
Mr, John W. Davis immediately resigned from his 
aw firm, Stetson, Jennings & Russell, and from 
his other business interests, and prepared for an 
: active eampaign. He was formally notified of his 
nomination at his birthplace, Clarksburg, West 
ia, on Aug a Maher 3 the campaign, speak- 

in. Beacict, “N. , he said 
“Whenever: any ielarenitasion, no matter what it 
shooses to be called, whether Ku Klux Klan or any 
other name, raises the standard of racial or religious 
rejudice as a test of fitness for public office, it 


The platform adopted by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in New York on June 28, 1924, 
as* follows: 

We, the representatives of the Democratic Party, 
in National Convention assembled, pay our pro- 
homage to the memory of Woodrow Wilson. 
hearts are filled with gratitude that American 
BE Dewinarny should have produced this man whose 
spirit and influence will live on through the ages; 
_ and that it was our privilege to have co-operated 
with him inthe advancement of ideals of govern- 
ment which will serve as an eapk and inspira- 


Ni to strive for the full triumph of the principles of 
z 1 racy to which he dedicated his life. 
Democratic Privileges. 


is ectn ne Chiefly with 
th hd is eon 


: ds for amedial 4 | 
ary Republican eee siti and 


¥ _ Comparison of Parties. 
We Bunge the American people to compare the 
___-fecord eight unsullied years of Democratic Ad- 


ministration with that of the Re ete = 
. 24 abo .In we former there w: " a puOn 


The Democratic National Consention. 


can. ideals.” 
State platform 


AB THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORM. 


does vidlenoe (0 sub epict 01 Aieriegd | institutions re 
and must be condemned by all who believe in Ameri- _ 


The Ohlo Democrats put this plank into thelr 4 


Replying to & direct. question, whether. he favored 
entrance of the United States into the League of 
Nations, he gave out, through the Democratic i 
national headquarters, on Oct. 20, the following 
statement: 

“In my. speech of acceptance opefiing the Demo- 
cratic campaign I expressed my attitude on this 
question with complete frankness. I said, speaking 
in the sheerest terms of national interest, it was not 
wise or prudent or safe that fifty-four nations of 
the world Yahould sit together in conferencé on world 
affairs and America be absent. 

“J gaid, while this nation could not join the League 
of Nations helpfully unless and until the common 
judgment of the American people supported such a 
step, the ie die come, in my judgment, when we 

should see that. both interest and duty dictated the 


step. 

By do not believe that the League of Nations is 
perfect, I do not believe that it has assumed its 
final form. I believe in life and growth and custom \ 
and habit. I am not concerned even about the 
terms On which we shall appear at the council table 
of the world. 

“Out of that appearance and out of conference 
in God’s good time will grow a oe bit among 
men, the custom of calm and reasonable discussion 
and a proper yielding, not to force, not to & super~ 
state, not to command, but in-the 1 of the 
Declaration of Independence itself: 
respect for the opinion of mankind.’’ 

The notification of Gov. Bryan took place at 
Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 18. 

The Democratic national platform is pinted in 
full herewith. 
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taking it from the category of commodities. 1 
the Smith-Lever bill improvement of Seoaeinies 
conditions was effected. A Corrupt Practices Act 
was adopted. A well-considered Warehouse Act hoe 
passed. veroderal Employment Bureaus were crea’ 
Farm Loan Banks were organized and the Federal 
Reserve System was eStablished. 
Privilege was uprooted. A corrupt lobby was 
driyen from the national capital. A higher sense 
of individual and national duty was aroused. Amer-'  ~ 
ica enjoyed an unprecedented period ot social and ; 
Material progress 
During the time which intervened between the 
inauguration of a Democratic Administration on 
March 4, 1913, and our entrance into the World 
counted hee cielle, ‘Mets get 
ective, constructive gand remi 
legislation than the Republican P had placed 
there in “he areat sti x 


ever 


this pecisa a exalted Demo- 
p to the Sordid Tecord of the last: 
three and ‘One-half years makes the eek ashamed, 
e marks the contrast between a 058 to’ dist neeption — 

to Ralbute 


pacer service and an avid purpose 
Republican Inefficiency and Corruption. 


Never before in our history has: the nt 
been 50 fentea be cotnaniga ae Serene 
Administration _ Veeriy Tailed, The: Sores has - 

e revela poll at 
pravity which have characterized the "cond 1 ? a 
2 Me, ATAU, the, B blicah Party sung 
C) ‘og for ai 
to mit inquiry to of ficial delinquencies and to 
wt tnt! rig Mes nae need et arty lons 
vi aesente fick ‘ater they Sor f 
These Li eas t Secretary 
ie pia to Three Rivers win 


e@ conscience ae Nation an tal com- 
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nature of the oil leases, which caused the Congress, 

See ear oe eae 
0 c¢ ao and the pro 

of the criminal “ase SE 


__ Such are the exigencies of partisan politics that’ 
Republican leaders are teaching the erange doc- 


trine of public censure should be directed against 
those who expose crime rather than against criminals 
who have committed the offenses. If only three 
Cabinet officers out of ten are disgraced the country 
is asked to marvel at how many are free from taint. 

Long boastful that it was the only party “fit to 
overn,”” the Republican Party has proved its 
nability to govern even itself. It is at war with 
itself. As an agency of government it has ceased 
to function. Tnis Nation cannot aliord to intrust 
its welfare to a political organization that cannot 
master itself or to an Executive whose policies 
have been rejected by his own party. To retaic 
in power an Administration of this character would 
inevitably result in four years more of continued 


disorder, internal on and governmental 
inefficiency. 
A vote for Coolidge is a vote for chaos! 


Issues. 


The dominant issues of the campaign are created 
by_existing conditions. 

Dishonesty, discrimination, extravagance and in- 
efficiency exist in government. The burdens of 
taxation have become unbearable. Distress and 
bankruptcy in agriculture, the basic industry of 
our country, is affecting the happiness and P ahtees 
pee of the whole people. The high cost of living 

causing hardship and unrest. 

The slowing down of industry is adding to the 
general distress. The tariff, the destruction of our 
foreign markets and the high cost of transporta- 
tion are taking the profit out of agriculture, mining 
and other raw-material industries. Large standing 


armies and the cost of preparing for war still cast 
their burdens upon humanity. These conditions 
the Repuvlican Administration has proved 


existing 
itself unwilling or unable to redress. 
The Democratic Party pledges itself to the fol- 
lowing program: 
Honest. Government. 


We pledge the Democratic Party to drive from 
pantie Diaces ali who make barter of our national 

onor, its resources or the administration of its 
laws; to punish those guilty of these offenses. 

To put none but the honest in public office; to 
practice economy in the expenditure of public 
money; to reverence and respect the rights of all 
under the Constitution. 

To condemn and destroy Government by the 
and the blackmailer, as by this Republican 
tion was both encouraged and practiced. 


Tariff and Taxation. 


interests for which it was enacted. 
which 
es and 
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, protect ainst monopoly and d 
peated = an Tevenue to support the Gov- 
ernment. 


“The greatest contributing factor in the increase 
; cing of pri 


ministration was unable 
grant further aid 
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He iinataly this plan of the Administration 
failed, and, under Democratic leadership, aided. by 
' progressive Republicans, a more equitable one was 


The Democratic National Convention. 
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adopted which reduced direct taxes by about 
$450,000,000. , en 
The issue between the President and the Demo- | 
cratic Party is not one of tax reduction or of the — 
conservation of capital. It is an issue of the rela-~ 
tive burden of taxation and of the distribution of | 
capital as affected by the taxation of income. The 
President still stands on the so-called Mellon plan, — 
which his party has just refused to indorse or men- 
tion in its platform. HCY 
The income tax was intended as a tax upon 
wealth. It was not intended to take from the. 
poor any part of the necessaries of life. We hold 
that the fairest tax with which to raise revenues 
for the Federal Government is the income tax: 
We favor a graduated’ tax upon incomes,. > 
adjusted as to lay the burdens of government upon 
the taxpayers in proportion to the benefits | 
enjoy and their ability to pay. os 
We oppose the so-called nuisance taxes, sale 
taxes and ail other forms of taxation that unfair Ww 
shift to the consumer the burdens of taxation. — 
We refer to the Democratic revenue measure 
passed by the last Congress, as distinguished from 
the Mellon tax plan, as an illustration of the policy 
of the Democratic Party. We first made a flat — 
reduction of 25 per cent. upon the tax of all ine 
comes payable this year, and then we so changed — 
the proposed Mellon plan as to el late taxed — 
upon the poor, reducing them upon moderate é 
incomes and, in a lesser degree, upon the incomes 
of multimillionaires, We hold that all taxes are 
unnecessarily high, and pledge ourselves to further * 
reductions. t : ne 


a3 
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We denounce the Mellon tax plan as a device to 
relieve multimillionaires at the expense of other 


taxpayers, and we accept the issue of taxation — 
tendered by President Coolidge. Wide ey Mie 
Agriculture. Say) 


g BAB. 
During the four years of Republican govern= 
ment the economic condition of the American — 
farmer has changed from comfort to bankruptcy, 
with all its attendant miseries. The chief causes 
of this are: é Ma a 
(a) The Republican policy of isolation in inter-— 
national affairs has prevented Europe from getting 
back to its normal balance, and, by leaving un- 
solved the economic problems abroad, has driven — 
the European city population from industrial activi- 
ties to the soil in large numbers in order to earn the 
mere necessities of life. This has deprived the — 
American farmer of his normal export trade. 
(b) The Republican policy of a prohibitive tariff, 
exemplified in the Fordney-McCumber law, which — 
bas forcad the American farmer, with his export e. 
market debilitated, to buy manufactured goods: at — 
sustained high domestic levels, thereby making 
him the victim of the profiteer. . “ein 1 


these policies and their. disastrous — 
To offset these p eran Be 


ourselves OT See 

(a) To adopt an international policy of such — 
co-operation, by direct official ins of ind Ne 
and evasive unofficial means, 258 re-establish — 


(ad) To 
ternal wate 
Seiad our eae 
and use on 0 5 Af 

(e) To stimulate by every proper governmental 
activity the progress of the co-operative marketing 
movement and the establishment of an export 
marketing corporation or commission in order that — 
the experts bie surplus may not establish the price 
of the whole crop. } \ 

(f) To secure for the farmer credits suitable for — 
his needs. 

By the establishment of these policies, and 
oe naturally supplementary thereto, to reduce 
the margin between what the producer receives 
for his products and the consumer has to pay for 
his supplies, to the end that we secure an equality 


Seppe ceLure: Railroads. 


sponsors for the Esch-Cummins ‘Trans- 
poration Ant of 1920, at the times of its-nresen~ 


tation to Congress, stated that it had for its pur- 
pose the reduction of the cost of transportation, 
the improvement of service, the bettering of labor 
conditions, the promotion of peaceful co-operation 
‘between employer and employee, and, at the same 
time, the assurance of a fair and just return to 
the railroads upon their investment. 
We are in accord with these announced purposes, 
‘ but contend that the act has failed to accomplish 
them. It has failed to reduce the cost of trans- 
‘ sortation. The promised improvement in service 
_ has not been realized. The labor provisions of the 
ct have proven unsatisfactory in settling differ- 
6ncees between employer and employees; The so- 
ees recapture clause has worked to the advantage 
of ue strong and has been of no benefit to the 
J The pronouncement in the act for the develop- 
F ment of both rail and water transportation has 
ee ved futile. Water transportation upon our 


limitation of our coastwise trade is threatened by 

the administration of the act. It has wunneces- 

Sarily interfered with the power of the States to 

fegulate purely intrastate transportation. It must, 
' therefore, be so rewritten that the high purposes 
; Rich the public welfare demands 
\ s) 


ed. 
Railroad freight rates should be so readjusted 
as to give the bulky, basic, low-priced raw com- 


may be accom- 


> 


‘ofes, the lowest rates, placing the higher rates 
upon more valuable and less bulky manufactured 

products. 

nae Muscle Shoals and Fertilizers. 
y We reaffirm and pledge the fulfilment of the 
av licy, with reference to Muscle Shoals, as declared 
_. and passed by the Democratic majority of the 
Si -fourth Congress in the National Defense Act 
of 1916, “for the production of nitrates 
oh ucts needed for munitions of war an 

the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

We hold that the production of cheaper and 
_ higher grade fertilizers is essential to agricultural 
prosperity. We demand prompt action by Con- 
_ gress for the operation of Muscle Shoals plants to 
maximum capacity in the production, distribution 
- and sale of commercial fertilizers te the farmers 
| the country, and we oppose any legislation that 
limits the production of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals 
ey limiting the amount of power to be used in 
their manufacture. , 


Republican Contraction of Credit and 
Currency. 


r other 
useful 


< 


_. We denounce the recent cruel and unjust con- 
- traction of. legitimate and necessary credit and 
- currency, which was directly due to the so-called 
deflation policy of the Republican Party as de- 
clared in its national platform of June, 1920, and 
in the speech of acceptance of its candidate for the 
Presidency. 
. Within eighteen months after the election of 
1920 this policy resulted in withdrawing bank 
loans and ounts by over $5,000,000,000 and in 
contracting our currency by over $1,500,000,000. 
contraction bankrupted hundreds of thou- 
» Sands of farmers and stock growers in America 
ioe inb-eeee in widespread industrial depression 
an or rete be pe 
_ We demand that the Federal Reserve System be 
| Seo ered as to give stability to industry, 
commerce and finance, as was intended by the 
Democratic Party, which gave the Federal Re- 
serve System to the Nation. 


G . Reclamation. 
The Democfatic Party was foremost in urging 
or 


Wt the arid and semi-arid 
F \ande of the West. These lands are located in the 


Imation. 

‘Homestead enfrymen under réclatation projects 
have suffered from the extravagant inotrivioaeies 
and mistakes of the Federal Government. 

The Reclamation Act of 1924, recommended by 
the Fact-Finding Commission and added as an 
iméndment to the second deficiency appropriation 

ill at the last session of Congress, was eliminated 
from that bill by the Republican conferees in the 
report they presented to Congress one hour before 


adjournment. The Democratic Party pledges itsel 
nih eves, efficiently and economically RD ane Ge 
. the reclamation projects and to make equitable 

ie, Bene’ ent for the mistakes the Government has 
aye ade. 


be a Conservation. 
/ € pledge recovery of the navy’s oil reserves and 
all other parts of the public domain which h: 

been fraudulently or illegally leased or vine 


therwi; 
wrongfully transferred to the control o Phy ate 


private 


nd waterways nas not been encouraged, : 


-modities, such as agricultural products, coal and 


pebhe land States and, therefore, it is the duty of 
fps eee to utilize their resources by rec- 


t 


Zz 


interests; vigorous prosecution of all public officials, 
private citizens and corporations that participated 
in these transactions; revision of the Water Power 
Act, the Geter easing Act and all other légis- 
lation relating to the public domain that may be 
essential to its conservation and honest 
cient use on behalf of the people of the country. 

We believe that the Nation should retain title 
to its water power, and we favor the expeditious 
creation and development of our water power. 
We favor strict public control and conservation of 
all the Nation’s natural resources, such as coal, 
iron, oil and timber, and their use in stich manner 
as may be to the best interest of our citizens. 

The conservation of migratory birds, the estab- 
lishment of cee ee a and the protect ton and 
conservation of wild life are of importante to agri- 
culturists as well as sportsmen. i 

Our disappearing natural resource of timber calls 
for a national policy of reforestation. 


Improved Highways. 

Improved roads are of vital importance, not 
only tO commierce atid industry but also to agri- 
culture and rural life. We call attention to the 
record of the Democratic Party in this matter and 
favor a continuance of Federal aid under existing 
Federal and State agencies. . 


Mining. ae 

Mining is oné of the basic industries of this 
country: We preduce more coal, iron, copper and 
silver than any other country. The value of our 
mineral production is second only to agriculture. 
Mining has suffered like agric 
Same Causes. It is the duty of our Government to 
foster this industry and to remove the restrictions 
that destroy its prosperity. 


Regulation of Corporations Controlling Neces- 
sities of Life. 

We pledge the Democratic beni to regulate by 
governmental agencies the anthracite coal Industry 
and all other corporations controlling the neces- 
saties of life, where public welfare has been subordi- 
nated to private interests. 


Merchant Marine. 

The Democratic Party condemns the vacillat 
policy of the Republican Administration in 
failure to develop an American-flag shipping policy. 
There has been a marked decrease in the volume 
of American commerce carried in American vessels 
as compared to the record under a Democratic 


Administration. ; 
We op as illogical and unsound all efforts 
to overcome by subsidies the handicaps to American 
an ping and commerce imposed iF 

cles. 


and 
oe ne 

discrim rac ‘ 
American built, and manned Db: tan rene: 
arly in 


ping. 
sve, aa Education. : 

e ieve with Thomas Jefferson an 
founders of the Republic that ene inte 
enemy of freedom, and that each State, being re- 
sponsible for the intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions of its citizens and for the expenditure 
ceils shal ‘ge ts Sovereign Hake ces 

f SOV 
pertaining to education. Me eo 
The Federal Governm 
States such counsel, 
available through 


general improvement of the 
national needs, our schools in view of our 
Civil Service. 


We denounte the action of the Repu i- 
ministration in its violations of the Srinblples at 
civil service by its partisan. rethovals - 
eee a fe ee S the Post 

n er govel ental de: nents} by 
is Dacking the Civil Berns Goipiielon be the 
that commission became the servile instrument o: 
the Adininistration in tts wish to deny to the ex 
Service men their preferential tights under the Jaw 
and the evasion of the requirements of the law with 
Forres eau ee os s eoharieear i 

SS ocratic y faithfull 
comply with the spifit a8 well as the Tegu nulok ¥ 
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ture, and from the - 
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Republican - 


of the. 
support of its 


and manipu-_ 
Office De 


des eos or eo free a ie 


ee 


 ¢ivil service; to extend 
revenue officers and to 


~ putions, direct 


‘secure to ex-service men preference in su 


Pen eee ons to 2 ad 
a er employees 0 e 
Government. not in executive pak ay a to 
pointments. — , i 
a ~ Postal Employees. 
We declare in favor of adequate salaries to pro- 
vide decent living conditions for postal employees, 


_ Popular Elections. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to a licy 
which will prevent members of either House who 
fail of re-election from. participating in the subse- 
quent sessions of Congress, This can be accom- 
plished by fixing the days for convening the Con- 
gress immediately after the biennial national election; 
and to this end we favor granting the right to the 
people of the several States to vote on proposed 
constitutional amendments. 


Probation. 


We favor the extension of the — prin- 
ciple to the courts of the United States. 


Activities of Women. 
We welcome the women of the Nation to their 
rightful place by the side of men in the control 
of the Government, whose burdens they have always 


The Democrati¢ Party congratulates them upon 
the essential part whi they have taken in the 
progress of our country, and the zeal with which 
they are using their political power to aid the en- 
actment of beneficent laws and the exaction of 


. fidelity in the public service. 


Veterans of Wars. 

We favor generous appropriations, honest man- 
agement and sympathetic care and assistance in 
the hospitalization, rehabilitation and compensa- 
tion of veterans of all wars their dependants. 
The humanizing of the Veterans’ Bureau is im- 
peratively required. 

Campaign Contributions. 
The Nation now knows that the predatory in- 


ign 
cally legislative favors 
and administrative immunity. The practice must 


of excessive private contributions. 

To this end, we favor reasonable means of pub- 
licity, at public expense, so that candidates, properly 
before the people for Federal offices, may present 
their claims t a minimum of cost. Such pub- 
Ih should precede the p and the election. 

fe favor thé prohibition of individual contri- 
indirect, to the campaign funds 
of Congressmen, Senators or Presidential candi- 
dates, beyond a reasonable sum to be fixed in the 


‘Jaw, for both individual contributions and _ total 


expenditures, with requirements for full publicity. 
re advocate a complete revision of the Corrupt 
Practices Act to prevent Newberryism and the 
election evils disclosed by recent investigations. 
7 Narcotics. 
Recognizing «in narcotic addiction, especially the 
spreading of heroin addiction among the youth, 4 
grave peril to America and to the human race, we 


pledge ourselves vigorously to take against it all 


jin liquor permits and has beco: 


government. essential 
free institutions of our Republic. 


legitimate and proper measures for education, for 
control and for suppression at home and abroad. 
: Law Enforcement. 
‘The Republican Administration has failed to 
enforce the Prohibition Law, is Se of trafficking 
me the 


Ae protector of 
violators of this law. 

e. Democratic Party pledges itself to respect 
and enforce the Constitution and all laws. 
ah ‘The Rights of the States. 

“We demand that the States of the Union shall 

be .preserved in all their vigor and power. They 
constitute a bulwark against the centralizing and 


‘destructive tendencies of the Republican Party 


~ ‘We condemn. the efforts of the Republican Party 
to nationalize the functions and duties of the Scates. 
"We. oppose the. extension of bureaucracy, the 
creation of unnecessary bureaus and Federal agencies, 
and ‘the. multiplication of ‘offices and officeholders. 
~ We demand’ a revival of the spirit of local self- 
5 al to the preservation of. the 


_ | Asiatic, Immigration. 
in favor of the exclusion of Asiatic immi- 


ition 
gration. > 


"We ‘pledge ourselves to maintain our established 


Philippine Independence. 7 
The Filipino people have succeeded in main- » 
taining a stable Government and have thus fulfilled — 
the only condition laid down by Congress as a 
prerequisite to the granting of independence. We 
declare that it is now our liberty and our duty to | 
keep our promise to these people by granting them 
immediately the independence which they so honor- 
ably covet. a = a 
Alaska, , , 


The maladministration of affairs in Alaska is a | 
matter of concern to all our people, * ae 
Under the Republican Administration in Alaska 
development has ceased and the fishing industry 
has been seriously impaired. : pee: 
We pledge ourselves to correct the evils which 
have grown up in the development of that rich “ 


nat 


An adequate form of local self-government for — 
Alaska must be provided, and to that end we favor — 
the establishment of a full territorial form of goy- 
ernment for that territory, similar to that enjoyed 
by all the Territories except Alaska during the last 
eentury of American history. ; ¥ 


Territory of Hawail. : ; Pees 
We believe in a policy for continuing the im- 
provements of the National Park, the harbors and 
kwaters, and the Federal roads of the Territory 


breal ! 
of Hawaii. i VA 

Virgin Islands. Meg 
We recommend legislation for the welfare of the — 
inhabitants of the Virgin Islands. einen 


Armenia and the Lausanne Treaty. ~ 
We condemn the Lausanne Treaty. 


e 
3 
4 
: 
: 


It barters 
legitimate. American rights and betrays Armenia — 
for the Chester oil concession. - : rk: e 
We favor the protection of American rights in 
Turkey and the fulfilment of President Wilson’s ve 
arbitral award respecting Armenia. Aine 


Republic of Greece. ee 
We welcome to the sisterhood of republics the 
ancient land of Greece, which gave to our party 
its priceless name. We extend to her Government 
and people our cordial good wishes. s ie 
VA 


War. ‘ a’ 

War is a relic of barbarism, and it is justifiable a 
only as a measure of defense. 0 Sie 
In the event of war in which the man power of — 

the Nation is drafted, all other resources should — rH 

likewise be drafted. This will tend to discourage 

war by depriving it of its profits. cp Te . 


Disarmament, War Referendum and National 
Defense. , q 


7a, 


We demand a strict and sweeping reduction of — 
armaments by land and sea. so that there shall — 
be no competitive military program or naval build~ — 
ing. Until agreements to this end have been made 
we advocate an army and navy adequate for our 
national safety. ; eae 

Our Government should secure a joint agree- , 
ment with all nations for world disarmament, and — 
also for a referendum of war, except in case of . 
actual or threatened attack. fy 

Those who must furnish the blood and bear the — 
burdens imposed by war should, whenever possible, — 
be consulted before this supreme sacrifice is required — 
of them. : “< 

League of Nations. ie go 

The Democratic Party pledges all its energies to 
the outlawing of the whole war system. We refuse — 
to believe that the wholesale slaughter of human. 
beings on the battlefield is any more necessary to 
man’s highest development than is killing by in- 
dividuals. : 

The only hope for world peace and for economic 
recovery lies in the organized efforts of sovereign 
nations co-operating to remove the causes of war — 
and to substitute law and order for violence. 

Under Democratic leadership a practical plan 
was devised under which fifty-four nations are now 
operating and which has for its fundamental pur- 
pose the free co-operation of all nations in 
work of peace. i 

The Government of the United States for the 
last four years has had no foreign policy, and con- 

uently, it has delayed the restoration of the 
political and economic agencies of the world. It 

impaired our self-respect at home and injured 
our prestige abroad. It has curtailed our foreign 
markets and ruined our agricultural prices. 

‘It is of supreme importance to civilization and 
to mankind that America be placed and kept on 
the right side of the greatest moral question of all 
time, and, therefore, the Democratic Party renews 
its declaration of confidence in the ideals of world 
peace, the League of Nations and the World Court 
of Justice as together constituting the supreme 


of our time to organize the world for peace,. 

Further, the Democratic Party declares that it 
will be the purpose of the next Administration to do 
all in its power to secure for our country that moral 
Jeadership in the family of nations, which, in the 

; + pha of God, has been so clearly marked out 
‘or it. 
_ There is no substitute for the League of Nations 
as an agency working for peace; tnerefore, we be- 
lieve that, in the interest of permanent peace, and 
in the lifting of the great burdens of war from the 
‘backs of the people, and in order to establish a 
. permanent foreign policy on these supreme ques- 
tions, not subject to change with change of party 
_ Administrations, it is desirable, wise and necessary 
to lift this question out of party politics, and to 
‘that end to take the sense of the American people 
at a referendum election, advisory to the Govern- 
. ment, to be held officially under act of Congress, 
free from all other questions and candidacies, after 
ample time for full consideration and discussion 
- throughout the country, in 
Substance, as follows: 

“Shall the United States become a member of 
the League of Nations upon such reservations or 
amendments to the covenant of the League as the 
President and the Senate of the United States may 

~ agree upon.” 
_ Immediately upon an affirmative vote we will 
carry out such mandate, 


Deep Waterways. 
/ We favor and will promote deep waterways from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf and to the Atlantic 


upon the question, 


ean. 
Flood Control and Water Transportation. 
We favor a policy for the fostering and building 
of inland waterways and the removal of discrimina- 
tion against water transportation. Flood control 
and the lowering of flood levels is essential to the 
_ Safety of life and property, the productivity of our 
_ Jands, the navigability of our streams and the re- 
claiming of our wet and overflowed lands and the 
creation of hydroelectric power. « 
We favor the expeditious construction of flood 
relief works on the Mississippi and Colorado Rivers 
“and also such reclamation and irrigation projects 
‘upon the Colorado River as may be found to be 
feasible and practicable. 
_ _ We favor liberal appropriations for prompt co- 
' ordinated surveys by the United States to determine 
_ the possibilities of general navigation improve- 
_ Mments and water power development on navigable 
Streams and their tributaries, to secure reliable 
information as to the most economical navigation 
_ Improvement, in combination with the most effi- 
cient and complete development of water power. 
_. We favor suspension of the granting of Federal 
_ water power licenses by the Federal Water Power 
.~ Commission until Congress has received reports 
trom the Water Power Commission with regard to 
applications for such licenses. 


; Fraudulent Stock Sales. 
_. We favor the immediate passage of such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to enable the States effi- 
ciently to enforce their laws relating to the gradual 

: financial strangling of innocent investors, workers 
_ and consumers, caused by the indiscriminate pro- 

motion, refinancing and reorganizing of corpora- 

tions on a0 inflated and overcapitalized basis, re- 
sulting already in the undermining and collapse of 
many railroads, public service and industrial cor- 
" Pens mInanifesting itself in unemployment, 
irreparable loss and waste, and which constitute a 
a pecious menace to the stability of our economic 
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<2 _ SUMMARY OF ALL BALLOTS CAST IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
( (Fractional votes omitted.) 


Mey ae 


on. 


created by thi t ‘hile pro ‘ 
the indifference of the Administration to the viola- 
tions-of law by trusts and monopolies and its friend- 
ship for them, nevertheless demonstrate the value 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

We declare that a private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable, and pledge the Democratic Party 
to vigorous enforcement of existing laws against 
monopoly and illegal combinations and to the 
enactment of such further measures as may be 
necessary. 

Aviation. 

We favor a sustained development of aviation, 
both by the Government and commercially. 

Labor and Child Welfare. | 

Labor is not a commodity, It is human. We 
favor collective bargaining and laws regulating 
hours of labor and conditions under which labor is 
performed. 

We favor the enactment of legislation lye 
that the product of convict labor shipped m one 
State to another shall be subject.to.the laws of the 
latter State, exactly as though they had been pro- 
duced therein. ; 

In order to mitigate unemployment attending 
business depression, we urge the enactment of 
legislation authorizing that the construction and 
repair of public works be initiated in periods of 
acute unemployment, 

We pledge the party to co-operate with the 
State Governments for the welfare, education and 
protection of child life and all necessary safeguards 
against exhaustive, debilitating employment con- 
ditions for women. 

Without the votes of Democratic members of 
the Congress the Child Labor Amendment would 
not have been submitted for ratification. 


The Latin-American Republics. ” 

From the day of their birth friendly relations 
have existed between the Latin-American republics 
and the United States. That Sree pears 
stronger as our relations become more intimate. 
The Democratic Party sends to these republics its 
cordial greetings, d has made us neighbors— 
justice shall keep us friends. 


Freedom of Religion, Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom of Press. 

The Democratic Party reaffirms its adherence 
and devotion to those cardinal principles contained 
in the Constitution and the precepts upon which 
our Government is founded, that Cones shall 
make no laws respecting the establishment of 
pre oer or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or. 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of 
ght ge that the church and the state shall 

and remain separate, and that no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under the United States. 
These principles we pledge ourselves ever to defend 
and maintain. We insist at all times upon obedi- 
ence to the orderly processes of the law and deplore 
and condemn any effort to arouse religious or racial 
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Posnkl Sel OF ALL BALLOTS CAST IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION —Continued. 
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BALLOTS BY STATES in ACen RATIONAL “CONVENTIO 
The ballots by States in the Democratic National Convention here given are @ the firs 
“Yavorite sons’ ”’ vote, the 69th showing the highwater mark for W, G. McAdoo, ‘the 76th tet 
‘water mark for Gov. ‘Smith, and the final (103d) ballot showing the total before ‘the votes af. Stak 
A ovska Si to Mr. Davis in. the movement to make his nomination unanimous. 


FIRST BALLOT. 60TH BALLOT. 

Total vote, 1,098; Total vote, 1,098; 
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DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS 


TO PATENT PROTECTION 
Before disclosing your invention to any- 
one send for blank form “EVIDENCE 
OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and 
witnessed. A sample form, together 
with printed instructions, will show 
you just how to work up your evi- 
dence and establish the same,before fil- 
ing application for patent. We are 
Registered Patent Attorneys in United 
States and Canada. Our schedule of fees 
will be found reasonable. The form 
“Evidence of Conception,’’ sample, in- 
structions relating to obtaining of 
patents and schedule of fees sent upon 
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Do you want 
| tobea 
| Good Boxer? 


Do zou want to be able to put the gloves ei gee Ask for them—a post card 
on with any of your pals and more than hold ‘ 
your own? Do you want to_ be able-to_ use PATENTS AND 
the Benny Leonard Triple Blow, the Jack 
| Dempsey Triple, the Mike Donovan Lever- 
age Guard, etc. In short, do you want to be 
a good boxer in a very short time and at 
very little cost? E 
‘ The Stillman Shortcut System makes it 
easy for you to learn boxing. We start you 
with simple movements you already know— 
reaching out your hand for a  coin—the 
| breast stroke in swimming, etc., and step 
‘| by step lead you into similar movements in 
| boxing. Before you realize it we have you 
| striking scientifically, guarding, ducking, 
feinting, etce., just as though you had a real 
| opponent before you. 
x After. you’ve mastered the fundamentals, 
<| you next learn every good blow and suard 
used in the ring, and Shadow Boxing. To 
| complete your knowledge of self defense, 
ou are taught 15 jiy jitsu holds and 14 
wres‘ling holds—how to disarm an opponent, 
how to break a strangle hold, etc. 
| . The course also includes a ‘‘History of 
famous boxers with their pictures’’—from 
famous ‘Mike Donovan to the latest coham- 
pion. SEND NO MONEY 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon for a 
10-day trial. When you have the course in 
| your hands, deposit $1.67, plus actual post- 
| age, with the postman. Use the course for 
: days. We're sure you'll go on with it, 
j and there'll be nothing more to pay. But if, 
for any reason, you are not entirely satts- 
| fied, return the course and get your deposit 


back at once. 

54 THE, STILLMAN ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 2025 247 Park Avenue, N. WY. 
Poamocmucmocmeaod (\() () PO N soaroamwaspaammc 
THE STILLMAN ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 2025, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
Send me on approval the Stiliman Course. 
When I have the course in my hands, I will 
deposit $1.67 (plus actual postage) with the 
postman, with the understanding that if, 
after 10 days, I wish to. return the course, I 
may do so and my deposit will be instantly 
| refunded. If I keep the course there is to be 
nothing further to pay. 


BN ENV Mirror i crelela.s « Whttie's diese ies lv cseie ore cares 


BCLOMESEL Mai aise (0 casa te AAS Ai ihalte, tig ote aiale bikie 


Canadian ‘and foreign orders must be ac- 
companied by cash ($1.67 U. S. funds) sub- 


Ject. to money back guarantee if not entirely 
| satisfactory. 


ae 
See 


NTS ADE MARKS 


109 Ouray Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Originators of forms ‘“Evidence of Conception.’” 


So BRI a CRS Bg OP Ae 


TEL, BARCLAY 6062. 


ALBERT ROMEIKE & €0., Inc. 
The Reliable Press Clipping Bureau 


Press Clippings, 


Are to-day a necessity for the modern, 
wide-awake, up-to-date business man, 
in fact for everybody conspicuous in 
the public eye, , - 


We supply our patrons—business mien, | 
professional men, politicians, authors, 
artists, etc.—with the information they 
desire as rapidly as it can possibly be 
nelamned from newspapers and period- 
cals, : 


We deliver clippings daily or as often 
as desired. ‘| Re 


Terms: $6.00 per 100 Clippings 


Special rates on larger orders and | 
further information upon application. - 


ALBERT ROMEIKE & CO., Inc. 


26 Warren Street New York City | 


ee NT 


Advertisements—Educational 


*90 Drafting Course FREE 


There is such an urgent demand for practical, trained Draftsm 
that I am making this special offer in order to enable deservigny 
ambitious and bright men to get into this line of wor. I will teach 
ie to become a Draftsman and Designer until you are Drawing a 
Salary of $250.00 a month. You need not pay me for my personal 
ee or for the complete set of instruments. But you must 
ake advantage of this special offer at once. 


$300 a Month Salary— 
$4 


That’s the kind of money my drafting students makes 
Read what this one says: 


“As a beginner I am doing fine. Am earning a salary 
of $300 per month, besides I made over $450 at home the 
last two months, drawing plans for private parties. The: 
practical drafting training you gave me by mail put me, 
where I am in less than six months study. Thank you- 
for all your personal interest and help you gave me so far. 

(Signed) J. B. 


(Name and address upon request) 


\ 


\ / | 
Chief Draftsman Dobe 


I Guarantee 


To Train You Until You Are 
Placed in a Position Paying 
up to $250 and $300 a Month 


Write and I'll tell you how I 
make you a first-class, big- 
money-earning draftsman in 
avery few months! 1 do this 
by a method no other man 
or institution can imitate. 
I give you personal training ee —< 
at home Lif epee until “aes = — 
actually placed in a position = ‘e 

paying up to $250 and $300 This Outfit FREE 
month. Six thousand drafts- ang more—I give you a whole set of drafting tools 


men are wanted every month. the minute you become my student. You get every 
tool you need. A magnificent set of instruments 


Free Bo ok which will build your success in draftsmanship. 


Send Coupon Today (ae Chief Draftsman, Engineers Equipment Co. 
No matter what plans you have for 1951 Lawrence Ave. Div. 19-21 Chicago, Ht. 


the future. Get, this great book— Without any obligation whatsoever, piease mail 
“Successful Draftsmanship.’ ane your b«ok, %.guecessful Draftsmanship,” and full 
Ot ee eed tow. fiow op: ) particulars of your liberal “Personal Instruction 
Morld needs draftsmen, engineers, offer to few students. 

architects and builders. What great 


salaries and possibilities there are! NAME ccvcevecsccncescsseresscrnre Poira 
Send coupon for free book today. a 

Chief Draftsman, Engineers Ensiament Bg 4 Adrese sean s + s'e+e ¥yit eee ss svaeeee so seeecsseeee 
Div. isa is CE iivaco, WU. | Post Office.......20+-ssrsssreree Biaters «st cnse sus 


Charles F. Hubbs & Co. 


: \ 
I, CAN make a : 383-389 Lafayette Street 
fon you ge. your fs New York City 
home during : 
spare time, no matter ; 
where you ye jor Chae 

F pecntituily Illustrated Book 


‘How to Become 
a Good Penman’”’ 


and ecimens ! 
Of penmanship FREE! 


(Your name elegantly written cn a 
card if you enclose stamp for 
ff postage). WRITE TODAY. Address 


F. W. TAMBLYN 


We 407 Ridge Bldo., 
eit Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. : 


Since 1855 


} exists for the man who wishes to be his own 
| boss and the owner of a permanent, ever- 
| expanding, profitable merchandising service. 
It may start with $100 capital, or $10,000, 
ut it cannot start without capital. The de- 
em ot Seta a et por ik limit. t P 
as attracted to an as to-day engage 5 . : 
in it, men who are conspicuous successes Greater New York Distribu- 
pniend of long and wide experience in mer- 


Ghandieing, with capital abundant for all| | tors of the Well Known 


ements; and the other extreme 
of d women with limited business 
| experience and qualifications, and very NIBROC KRAFT Towels. 
small capital. 
No man is too big for the business. 
Men of strong professional standing with 
splendid Incomes have given up these in- 
mes and their professional work to en- 
| gage in this service, with success. 
|} The business is merchandising, but it en- 
/tails a service that is unique, intensely in- 
| teresting—productive of great enthusiasm, 
nd broadly constructive, It makes you the 
greatest benefactor in your community, 
town, city or district, and pays you a real 
4 | profit for such benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real suc- 
cess, and this service literally enables you 
{to take time from eternity and put it into 
| the life of man, and make legitimate profits 
'in doing so. 


Address, Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House 


 |1900 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


| (The above is not merchandising beoks or magazines) 
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een cart ot 


an 


Did You Ever 
Hold an 
Audience 


‘ 

HY is it that some men and women whom you have 
heard speak are able to hold an audience spellbound 
—are able to play upon the emotions of dozens or 

thousands of people as easily as the average musician plays 
upon his musical instrument? Why is that these people 
can so commandingly and so gracefully stand before an 
audience and convince their listeners even against their 
wills—can hold their rapt attention—can bring tears to 


their eyes—can make them shake the walls of the building 
with their laughter—with such evident ease? 


What Makes a Successful Speaker? 


Grenville Kleiser, the famous speech This he can accomplish through his 


specialist, has found the answer. 

He has trained thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women in every part 
of the country to become successful pub- 
lic speakers—men and women in all walks 
of life—and he can train you without re- 
quiring you to step outside of your home. 


‘Confidential 
‘Information 


Just send us a post 


ecard or a 
letter, or write your name and ad- 
dress in the coupon and forward it 
to us, and we wil] mai] to you in a 
“plain envelope, printed material ex~- 
plaining in full.the marked advan- 
tages of, and your opportunities for 
success with Grenville Kleiser’s 
famous mail course in public speak- 
ing. All replies are held in strictest 
confidence. No agent will call. upon 


- you. 


FREE: 


f Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 814 
354 Fourth Ave., 


| information 
l famous Mai] Course in Public Speaking. 


wonderfully interesting mail course in 
public Speaking. 

No man or woman who can read and 
speak the English language can fail to be 
benefited by this remarkable method of 


instruction. 


COUPON 


New York 


Send me, without obligation. confidentia) 
regarding Grenville Kleiser’s 


| Name 


] Address 


Advertisements—Miscellaneous 


A we guarantee all other 
¥ a nearly double present 
mileage, power and flexi- 
at bility, make hills on high 
- a Seated aittioult op lew: 
models for any car, ’ R 
Ris tap stationary engine, See one won 
derful mileage guarantees—on gallon o A ' 
line for other cars. Makes old cars better 
than new, 
rd,.... 34 mi,Ree..,., 
Buick 4.. 30 mi.} Chalm’s, 
Buick 6.. 24 mi.]/ Olds. 6,, 
Hudson,. 
Hupp.... 25m 
peeeer i, tioned here send name 
car is not mentione 
i fe model for particulars and our guarantee 
on it. 
SENT ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


n drive any car in heaviest traffic 
on on shifting gears. Starts off on high 
in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul eck 
plugs or carbon in cylinders. No leaking o 
gas into crank case. Try it 30 dava ‘oy our 
guarantee of money back if not entirely sat- 
isfied, No strings to our guarantee, zou 
ARE THE JUDGE. Any one who can handle 
a wrench can attach it. No boring of new 
holes. or changing of operating mechanism. 
Write today. Agents Wanted. 


AlR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S, A. 


1210 Raymond Bldg. 


aes LS? 
Pw ——~dilt FED) 


“And am able to aver- 
age over $100 PER 
e\ WEEK. - Could do 
more only I do not 
\F M\ put in much over 
can sel] half time. Personally I 
them « think it is the easiest 

sold article JI ever 
handled, as it has merit and is a 
necessity,” says L. R. Graham, Illi- 
nois. A. H. Robey of W.*Va. made 
over $500 in one month. Frank De 
Pries has been with. us six years—~ 
averages over $150 a week. Hundreds 
of our men making $60, $75, $100 a 
week. We need more men to fill 


unoccupied territory. Hundreds of 
prospects make selling easy—garages, 
schools, stores, factories, shops, farms, 
homes, auto and truck owners, hos- 
pitals. Single sales bring big commis- 
sions. Largest concern of kind in world. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
246 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, 0. 


AGENTS LARGE 


PROFITS 
Genuine Gold Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows and 
glass signs of all kinds. No experience 
necessary. Anyone can put them on 
and_make rtable right from the start, 


A Comfortable Weekly Income 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel 
all over the country. There is a big 
demand for window lettering in every 
town. Send for free samples and par- 
ticulars. 


Liberal Offer to General Agents 


METALLIC LETTER CO. 


421 NO. CLARK S8T., CHICAGO, ILL, 


-IN YOUR 


MUSIC TAUGHT "32 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson 
weekly. Mlustrations make everything plain. 
Only expense about 2c per day to cover cost 
of postage and music used. Write for FREE 
BOOKLET which explains everything in full. 


American School of Music, 80 Lakeside Bidg,, Chicago 
886 


Det 1 ohh 


of all publishers, also College Books of all 
publishers, new and secondhand, at reduced 
prices. We can save you much money on 
your school-book bills eepeciely. if you 
can use secondhand books. f you live near 
New York, call and personally select the 
books you want. Visit our bargain counters, 
There is no school or college book published 
that we cannot furnish 


Wand Pr 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
76 Fifth Avenue (near 14th St.), New York City 


a 


MeRdot certonis: Tiypediriters 


Take it Wherever You Go! 


The 


-Remineton Portable 


A helpful companion at home or 
on any kind of a trip. So small 
that it fits in a case only four 
inches high and weighs only 11 
pounds, 


Strong and sturdy, simple and 
easy to operate—and does beauti- 
ful work. 


The 
One and Only 


| STANDARD 


KEYBOARD 


Just Like the 


Big 
Machines 


Send for our illustrated 
“FOR YOU—FOR EVERYBODY” 


Address Department 125 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Bene wAy New York 


ee Perc A ee ne OO, 
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9 
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5 


O5'Der Cpy Postpaid a +1) 
Dany Six sent Postpaid for : 


wa Nar oe 5 RS Ratha i) g 
| ¥ Music Instructor 
» Simplified so any one can un-~ 
j W: derstand and learn to eey B Guid 
f"SSaxophone. 25c; Mandolin... 25¢ oxing Guide. 
Accordion... 25¢ 25c | Beauty Saceets. 
i abel Vi ua. hee How to Dance.. 
125 Card ricies: 25c 
HOW TO BUILD | Love Letters. 25c 


EFFICIENT | Book of Birthdays. . 
RADIO SETS | Guide to the Stage 


Price-25c Postpaid Rope Splicing. . 


100 Parodies on Latest Songs, 25c | Heller’s Magic 
; Gallagher, & Shean, All for Astrology 
ve of Mike, 3 o’Ciock in| Lucky Number Dream Books 


the Morning, Peggy O'Neil 
Carolina in’ the Morning, Coin and Stamp Book 


Smiles, Indiana, Michigan, | Lover’s Secret 
and THAR others. Comic 
Dialec Spanish Made Easy 
‘ Cunplets 25c, 3 for 50c, p.p. French Made Easy.. : 
| LEARN TO PITCH ge German Made Easy. 
ee | Ce Tien Made Haag 
Tsoiyekler, eine Bait” SAN aL x oo Palmistry......-.-- ; 
ow to ¢ 4. ‘zs . 
in ai conaiton: Lessons by Ye Sate ~ oS Etiquette 
aaatty Pea Pie ; a Dictionary (pogketh, 
ent postpaid, 25¢. 4 eal in Ventriloquism.. 
‘NY ONE OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT POSTPAID FOR 250 or ANY SIX (6) FOR $1.00 


-|appress ALL J (€, DORN, 725 S. Dearborn St, verr. 6, crtcaco, m1. 
Oa ear Te suAaa Te Sar, 


ORDERS 


Newspaper Publishers 


PRINTING INKS | 


NEWS BLACK 


having the intensity of color with 
clean working quality. 


COLOR INKS 


of shade uniformity. ‘Will not 
settle out or fill up. 


31 years’ experience in ink manufacture that 
has brought satisfaction to many customers 


WILLIAM H. RAY PRINTING INK MFG. CO. 
137-145 Forty-Seventh Street 
Bush Terminal ‘( .,Ph"¢.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oat When 3507 5 a OP en, ee AAS icy ema 3 Pat. 
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ae ie Advertisements—T ypewriters—Cigars 2 
y ? 
A 
; e 
; Filler of the ue 
Ht: finest Ha- oh 
4 i 
: 
i, lg: 
: Yes, lowest prices and easiest terms — i N 
fs ever offered on the Underwood, se 
¥ Remington, L. C. Smith, Royal and | : 
all standard typewriters re-manufac- 
‘ tured like new by the famous “Young 
a Process.” i 
t \ « 
“4 10Days’ Trial—5 Years’ Guarantee § | 
‘ Our liberal “direct from factory plan” a 
‘4 a“ ui saves half, You actually use the BA 
; Yj y, KING'S typewriter 10 days without obligation e 
+. YY yj , TASTE” ¥F to buy. Let us prove this is the great- 9 ‘7 
= Wf Y Y f est typewriter bargain ever offered. e 
 Yhy/F j is A ye 
yj eget Big Illustrated Catalogue Free | | 
Y Simply send the coupon today for 5. 
this interesting, valuable book, telling. ‘ 


Y) se ” nd . 
how the “Young Process” has attained 


the highest quality and reduced 
prices. 


Write Now! 


Ygieat winder, ¥ 
Y} and Sumat- 7 
Hy va. wrapped Wf 


| YY Gj tion of mild 
eS Yj 


Wr 
7 YOUNG | 


= a 
ooo Se “TYPEWRITER | | 
huge \" CO., Dept. 1995 | 
@’ 654 W.Randolph St.| — 
CH yea CHICAGO 


7/ Please mail Free Book and 
\ “ Special Reduced Prices, This 
/ does not obligate me in any 


Actual Size 


“A ; Actual Size ae 
They Are Nationally Known 3g 
Pay the postman on delivery—or 
; send check, cash or money order. AU Cis dicix ne Geea-V alle oi al aiadets) o alta) aket eae 
a _ > Established since 1880 4 
ae ? Addes§: ict gueins 9 oto: page ee 
| Aug. Kleffmann’s Sons 
| 222 GREENWICHST.,N. Y. gc el CHG, a exe Da aioe i CEMEE a Sa 


Q ? 


Advertisements—M iscellaneous pa | 


Sol Warenoff ¢ Co..Inc. 
179 WEST 25th STREET. NEW YORK 


RAW FURS 


ett } b ; boar 
_ We pay the highest prices for raw fur shipments—send us 


“your name and address for our latest price list. Weekly 
-- market reports, shipping tags and instructions, 


at 


- WE BUY AND SELL FURS FROM EVERY PART OF THE WORLD | 


Wa ts able Address: _ 
: Correspondence solicited - Sohwarae ote 


OF ADVERTISING 


‘Speed up your sales with circular letters to your cus- 
, tomers, old and new. Bring new trade into your store. 
‘ “A weekly or bi-weekly bulletin reproduced on the 


: Lineograph Duplicator 


\ | gives vou 1000 exact copies of vour hand-written or 

| typewritten letter in almost no time. (Your stock 
will move twice as fast if you use this inexpensive, . 

Persuasive advertising. ‘ 


| Write today for FRER CATALOG 
| and full particulars. 


| THE LINEOGRAPH CO. 
; | 66 Reade Street NEW YORK CITY 


 |$10 a DAY 


{ 
UI 
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w ume mab wd cach 
vouuty. Sturting big 
campaign selling COl- 
FIDLD TIRE PROTEC. 
TORS. Prevent punctures, 
blowouts, stome  bruiscs i 
and fabric breaks. i ; 

Double tire mileage, Pay 
tor themselves on first tire; uscd over ana “THE ASTORIA” 
over again, Pure live rubber; no metal, An U ye 
no fabric, no friction, Hasily applicd, 9 n Up-to-Date Bathroom, $60 
cement or tools reauired, Notuing else White Enamwed Kitchen Sinks, $9.50 ae ite | 
Ke them, Three-year guarantee, Tarnest, Enameled Kitchen Sinks with Dein Boned Antveliut if 
| reliable men MAKE §45 TO $75 A WEEK. $18.00 up. White Poreclain Wash Tubs $10.00 up. | — 


Or Every car owner a pros;ct. Laundries, Ranges, Furnaces, Steam and Ho! ‘ater. re 

i bus lines, ete,, place big orders. Big de- and Radiators, Pipe, Fittings, : valve "Sentie | 

+ Mand at new low prices. No capital re- Tanks. Oil Burners. Send for Catalog No. 55 | 

iD quired, We help you start. ‘Territory go- WILLIAM KLENERT co. “fine a 
ing . fast. Write The Coffield Tire Pro- 137 East 43rd Street, New York City; 218 Jackson | 
tector Co., 637 Court St., Dayton, Ohio. Ae Ave., Court House Square, L. I. City, N. Y. | 
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Advertisements—Vapor Lamps—Pbhonograph Records ey 


ASTHMA 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those afflicted with Asthma or 
Hay Fever, because the little lamp, used at night, is at work vatorieiae : 
the soothing remedy while the patient sleeps, and the difficult breathing 

is quickly relieved. A 


patient calls it a boon to 

sufferers from Asthma. 
: St hag ad 

You Sleep’’ 


Cresolene has been recommended and used with great 
suecess for forty-five years for the relief of coughs, 
bronchitis, spasmodic croup and whooping cough. 


Sold by Druggists 


Send for this valuable descriptive fy: 
booklet, which will be mailed = f 
FREE. Ask for booklet W. A. 25. &.. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


64 Cortlandt St. Leeming-Miles Bldg. 
New York. Montreal, Canada. 


| 6 Phonograph Records | 


YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Twelve 
Numbers 


$@ .90 


Twelve 
‘Numbers 


YOUR OWN CHOICE FROM OUR CATALOG et é 
i z in offerings. We sell Phonographs, Kecords, 

; ee teen Rolls hey ore ruaical mnetraments at prices unbelievably low, 

Send at Once for Our New Free Catalog. Save Money in Buying Through Us! 


‘The Novelty Distributing Co. of America 


- 1658 BROADWAY Manujacturers and Importers NEW YORK CITY 


Advertisements—Miscellaneous 


Are You Ruptured? 


The only truss which will hold your rup- 
ture completely is our new, patented, Sani- 
tary TRUSS. The same can be ‘worn day 
and night with great comfort. No matter 
how large your rupture may be, we will 
guarantee to hold it. We have cured thou- 
sands of people with our truss and the same 


Greates, thing 
Nine separate 
ticles in one. Everybody delighted with country. In ordering our truss please state 
it. . Odd, curious and interesting. Lots of pleasure | measurement around your body over the hip; 
as well as very useful. It is a double Microscope | 51.9 state right, left or double. Price, single, 


fr oaming te, wonders, of natu, 1, Je. | $8.00, double, $12.00, including postage 
n : i ; 2 


Reading Glass, a Telescope, a Compass. & Pocket 

Bitecoe and a Eamngoecope fom grin ede ioe WM. M. EISEN co. 
nose and throat, It is wort! e@ COs! 

even one painfui cinder in the eye.. Folds flat and Department No. 3. 

fits the pocket. Something great—you need one. | 412 Highth Ave. New York City 


Don’t miss it. Sent by mail, with 356 page Novelty 
$4.00 ADDING MACHINE 


talog. ON'LY 35c or 3 for $1.00. 
SouNS * C0. Dept. 158, RACINE, Wis. 
The Gilson Adder will do 


ISTOL 
PRIGES your figuring easily, 


quickly and with absolute 
accuracy. Capacity 109,- 
999,999 or $1,099,999.99. 
It adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies and divides and 
automatically carries 
from one column to the 
next. Made with alumi- 
num case and steel oper- 
ating parts, size 3%6x6 in. 
x\% in. Written Two-Year 
Guarantee. Caia- 
logue Free. Price, post-: 


ene 
P718-49 HT OA 


ve 


Well made and ef- 
fective; modelled 
on: latest type of j 
.| Revolver; appear- i 

ance alone is enough to scare a burglar, 
When loaded it may be as effective asf 
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pe \ 
\\ \ 
a real revolver without danger to life, & noe pad. 1 ae! © ees by 
pe laa neces) 22 Me eel ne Sdberiet deatrad 9 « O. Dus 
es, obtainable everywhere. Price 500, < fs ‘ 
puallty $!p.pd. 8B. Cartridges, by exp. 50c per 100. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 158, RACINE, Wis.| GILSON SLIDE RULE CO., Niles, Mich. 


who derive largest profits know and heed 

certain simple but vital facts before 

applying for Patents. Our book, PATENT- 
SENSE gives these facts; free. Write 


Lacey & Lacey 


663 F Street, Washington, D. C. Established 1869 


REDDI & i 
MASONIC BOOKS AND GOODS 
Regalia, Jewels, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies 
Send for Catalosue W. 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Men who gain power 
over money do so be- 
cause they have power 


of mind over men. We Make Over 
; This power is in you 
FOR you— but you have no 70 Styles 
oe it. You een 
nd it—Now, ou 
U | ¢ K LY! can throw out distress Catalog illustrates, 
@ and weakness at once, describes. 


and become financial- 
ly strong so quickly it will surprise you. 
The laws which you will apply under our 


guidance are scientific, sensible and sure, 

Have money! Make it come to you. Write us G A. S AR GENT F CO 

aa for trustive P veholee Leeda ® e 
onsiructive Fsychology League a 

4675 Lake Park Ave. ee 18 *Chicnge | 138 E. 35th Street, New York City 


at- | is recommended by the best doctors of this | 


FINANCIAL © ==.<"5|Wheel Chairs gay. 
cial stren 8S no 
tuck—nor ard work! ee air $ y } 
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Members of 


~ Fur Merchants’ 
~ Association of New York 


"Jos. STEINER & BROS. 
FUR 


M ERCHANT Ss 


det F «115 to 125 West 30th Street 
“ais NEW YORK 


We pay the highest market price for 
a all Furs caught during the season; also 
aie ‘pay Ms express and parcel post charges. 


os eat aS io 2 ci eS ee — 3 
Nae cea Vy) Coed Eee ne sor Shee a. 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING Co. 
IDEAL SPRING WATER 


227 Fulton Street New York City 1 


~, We Want Agents at $50 to $90 a Week 


a ;. Needed in every home every day: Patented. | 
7 New Invention Just Out. Nothing else like it. Low priced—Sells o 


sight. Sharpens any kitchen knife, paring knife, carving knife, brea 
knife or shears and scissors in ten seconds, Mechanical masterpiec 
A child can use it. Just put knife in slot—turn crank—sharpens bo! 
sides at once automaticaly. We want representatives at once 

men and women hustlers.- Get this position where profits es 


first day. 
No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 
“Make as much money next week as these man are making now, J. CG Lewis, 4 
of Kansas says: ‘‘i have s ld one hundred sharpeners in four days,’’ Hobart | he 
Kerr, of Md., writes: ‘The women can hardly wait till they get them,” — Y 
bert Cain, of Ky., sold nine after supper. At the end of the 
Gordon, of Pa., writes: 


half hour, | The ‘machine is a mighty fine proposition, 
Edge Knife’ and | know what | am talking about.’” You ‘can ‘make. ‘ai ‘mone 
Selling Price and Shear WRITE TO-DAY. TERRITORY FREE. Get busy at on 
QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO., 525 Sharpener Bldg. Taekaeh Mich. 


GEM ADDING MACHINE ||| gp fr Rotates ant Pronim Users 
PORTABLE, $15.00 ah Your profits depend 


ha ‘ 
Mostly sold by recom- '€ 5 
meaAdation. For per- ty of knowing what and 


sonal desk or general Veanogo | ff BOS where to buy right. 
office. It checks men- Ss jack, G t 

tal calculations. By SG {9 (anaes He e our catalogue,, 
Handsome case free. Baal '§ fe Toth THING) ale ie aes é 
Buy thru your sta- ak | free to Dealers. 
tioner, . sa 


Over 200,000 in Use—Superior Since 1904 wy i Joseph Hagn Company 
Write for Ten Day Trial Offer ; Dept. W. A, 


W. A. GANCHER A. A. M. CO. \\S) 203 W. Madison Le 


115 West Brooiwey New York Cit: SS AML } 
GENTS WANTED of Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. |} 


Charles S. Porter 


Ine. 
Dept, WA-25 


125-127 West 27th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Highest Prices Paid 


Wc llddildsiiddlitbddbiliki 


Ship Your Raw Furs 


TO A CONCERN YOU CAN TRUST | 


for 


Immediate Cash, Highest Grading 
and Unquestionable Honesty 


Then You Can Rest Easy 


Importers of Chinese, Russian and Australian, Furs~ 


Correspondence Solicited 


References: 


Any Reliable Furrier in the U. S. A—-Mercantile 
Agencies—National City Bank, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
FURPORTER 
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* 


e LLY Bae b 
Reliable Steel Safes | 
“System Equipped,” give capable salesmen a won- 
derful advantage. If you are alert to an unusual. | 
money-making opportunity and wish to ‘become. 
acquainted with the remarkable advance made in 
modern safe building, write for catalogue, prices 


and sales particulars. LEARN AND EARN. 


Address 
The Reliable Safe & Lock Co., Inc.| 
Dept. 4 COVINGTON, KY. 


KOLESCH SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS | 
Highest Quality and Infallibly Accurate 


ments guarantees careful construction, accuracy, reliability, and 
biggest value for your money. 3 i 


Kolesch Quality Blue Print Paper| 


A Better Product for the Same Money Than You Are Now Paying, 
Engineers, Architects and Draughtsmen, send for our Catalogs. 
and Price List of Surveying Instruments and Drawing Materials. 


It Will Save You Money! ; 
KOLESCH & COMPANY 
138 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CITY | 


Ar tificial Limbs Be Your Own Boss 
THAT FIT Earn $8 to $15 a Day : 
Light Strong Durable Sharpening ay 
GUARANTEED Razor Blades 


Wm. M. Eisen Co. | Shee 


Manufacturers of artificial limbs Hyfield 
to the leading Hospitals and 


aye U. Ss. Government. Complete 


Department No. 2 


412 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. City Sharpening 
|DONT MISS THIS!).,.Machine 


SAVE Safety ‘Razor tae ts 
10) DAY TRIAL BARBER at one time m 6 


f] | minutes). | 
<n] |EASY AND SIMPLE TO OPERATE | 


Sh lack : AF ‘ 
Rhireo ote - Razors, Barbers Scissors, Shears, 


LF YOU WANT TO START A PROFTY- 
ABLE BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
SEND FOR OUR PLAN, 


i ur Re i 
y_pestman only ad postage. i days. HY ; , 
outfit will be refunded. ; posta FIELD MFG . 
$1.95. with order and try outfit 30 days under the same ? e e 
tefund guarantee. STERLING CO, T-7 Baltimore, Md. 292 Church St eet N Y Cit, J 
ig 1 Ye'> > 
> - be re > 
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Does Your Memory 


Need Mending? : 


Haven’t you suffered from annoyance and humiliation 
because you tried your level best to remember something - 
important—but you couldn’t? You need mot let it happen aa 
to you again. For— 


You are now in touch with an easy system of memory 
culture. Take it up and it will bring to the tip end of your 
tongue the knowledge you store away in the back of your 
brain. This system— 


The BEROL MAIL COURSE in MEMORY 
TRAINING and MENTAL EFFICIENCY 


is taught in educational institutions 
in New York. It has been studied 
by thousands of students. 


Mr. Berol, the 
founder of this system, 
Was once one of those 
unfortunate s 
that couldn’t 
remember. His 
memory was 
‘like a sieve.’’ 

When the 
disadvanta g e 
he was under 


\ 


RECOVERS LOST FACTS 

Dr, Fred J. Sperling, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., a student, was so de- 
lighted with the course that he 
wrote: “Facts of usefulness buried 
years ago are now realized! I hope 
other students will reap the same 
harvest as I.” 

PRAISE FROM U. S. OFFICIAL 

Dr. V. P. McIn- 
tosh, U. S._ Public 
Health Service. 
Portland, Me.: ‘TI 
regard your method 


neat 2. en ss 


on Ce ae ee 


POR ae 


began to seriously affect his af- of memory training ¢s 
fairs, he set to work to try and | 45 excellent. Th 
mend his mind. IMPROVED HIS (on 
: MEMORY at 
DEVELOPED A GOOD MEMORY! Harry W. Lewis, 44 8. 8th St., Co- e 

; ae lumbia, Pa.: ‘“‘The average man ef 

And he did it! He developed his | doesn’t know how poor his_ memory “4 


memory marvyellously well. He was 
soon able to memorize with ex- 
_¢raordinary power. As a test of 
ability he showed that he could— 
Instantly give the population of 
any place in America over 5,000! 
‘Give the dates of birth and death 
__ of the great. men of history! 
Give without hesitation every im- 
portant incident and date in the 
world’s history! 


of facts, ready for instant use. 


he wanted them. His memory’ 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Mr. Berol was so-delighted with 
his success that he developed his 


| country have studied the systeni j 


by mail. So can you. 


really is until he is shown. I wish to 
thank you for the good your course 
has done me.’’ 
1S YOUR MEMORY 
FUNCTIONING RIGHT 
If your memory doesn’t function 
satisfactorily, fill out the coupon hbe- 
low and mail it. As soon as we re- 
ceive it, we will send you full and 
free information as to how you can 
join our correspondence class in the 
study of The Berol Mail Course in 
memory training and mental effi- 
ciency. ‘‘Lest ye forget’’—do it now.- 


In fact, he acquired thousands j= = m= mmm ere eee 


COUPON 


| | They came forwardthemoment | ponx & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
A : 354-360 Fourth Ave, New York City: 
worked quick as a flash! | send me by mail. without cost o> obligation, 
full particulars of The Bero! Mail Course in 
' Memory Training and Mental Efficiency. 


Dept. 


system into a mail course of IRIN GD oie c oieig.d ore o'G iv cre te ove oo ipitinte ere vieisleiaie platelet 
training. Since then thousands of 
men and women allover the ‘ Street No. ....---+-ersererertereresescstres 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


were first introduced to the public in | 
the year 1850 and are known over the 


Badia! entire world as a preparation of superior | 
merit for the relief of coughs and throat troubles. rg 


“They give prompt and effective relief in the coughing spells an 
throat irritation incident to Bronchitis, Asthma and Lung troubles. 

Of great value to singers, speakers, preachers and teachers, as a | 
means to clear the voice, remove hoarseness and irritations caused by 
use of the voice. ¢ 


As they contain no opiates or anything injurious, BROWN’S 
| BRONCHIAL TROCHES may be used in all cases where cough or 
| throat lozenges. are employed, without the least danger. a 


Sold only in boxes. Not sold by weight. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


‘JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors 


Department W. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. | 


General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Ce., Inc., New 
York, London, Toronto, 
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Catch Fish]. ¥ster Power | 


é -—-—--e—re 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other animals in - 
large numbers SURE—with our new folding, NO FUEL NO LABOR 
yo vanizes ster wes araDe Po he Akeoletel G t dq F 
hem like a fly trap catches flies. rite ; 
aI or catalog hig te ee all lige ort SE ae 
| other specialties and booklet: on best baits p . 
| Known for attracting fish. Agents wanted. 35 Years in Business 


_ | WALTONSUPPLY CO, Dopt73, St.Louis, Mo. Manufacturing Euolusively 


RIFE. 


Cover of this book furnished by Hydraulic 


Sutphin Paper Co. 
PAPER and CARD 


Tel... Spring 9851 439 Lafayette St. AW Sines tok wices Puthove 


aay eee RIFE ENGINE COMPANY 


Dept. E. 90 West Street, New York 


Advertisements—-Spine 


Crooked Spines 
Straightened! 


O matter how old you are; no matter what 
caused your affliction; no matter how 
Many years you have suffered or how 
hopeless you believe your case to be, there is 
hope for you in the Philo Burt Method. 
Eminent specialists who have studied and 
treated spinal diseases and deformities for years 
are first astonished, then convinced and quickly 
become enthusiastic upon finding one success 
follow another when the Philo Burt Method is 
used. Ask us for the names of happy patrons 
right in your vicinity. 

A young woman who was bed-ridden at 
26 with spinal tuberculosis after suffering 
for 20 years, is married, happy and per- 
fectly strong and vigorous at 29. 

A boy of 8 was unable to walk or hold 
his head erect. After a few months every 
symptom disappeared and he walks dally 
three miles to school. . 

A man of 45, in cruel agony for six 
years, spent over $3,000 in a vain search 
for relief. Now works every day without 
the aid of any artificia: support. 


FREE—30 Days’ Trial 


The Philo Burt Method is new and different, 
not like anything you haye tried. It has bene- 
fited or cured over 30,000 sufferers from spinal 
trouble caused by tuberculosis, Pott’s disease, 
infantile paralysis, spinal meningitis, pleurisy, 
rheumatism, injuries, wrong sitting and stand- 
ing postures, etc. Treat yourself at home. A 
$0-days’ trial costs you nothing; no obligations 
of any kind if it fails, 


Philo Burt Mfg. Co. 


227 Odd Fellows’ Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Shapers—Watches 


Jewel Illinois 
WATCH f 10 Days 


Can, 


FREE 


NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
MOST SENSATIONAL 
WATCH OFFER EVER MADE 


Send only $2 and this railroad grade 
19 Jewel Hlinois Watch comes to you 
charges paid. A legal guarantee bond, 
protecting you for a lifetime against 
defects in. workmanship and material, 
accompanies each watch, After 10- 
day trial pay balance, $3.75 a month 
for 10 months, Price only $39.50., 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


You take no chances—if this 19-Jewel 
Illinois Watch does not keep time to 
the VERY SECOND, or if you can 
duplicate this watch in any jewelry 
store FOR LESS THAN $50, your de- 
posit will be refunded to you. 


RAILROAD GRADE 


Full 19 Jewel, adjusted to posi- 

tions, extreme heat, intense cold 

and .isochronism, guaranteed to 
keep time to the second; full 
bridge model, handsomely 

damaskeened; double sunk 

dial, thin model case; guaran- 

teed twenty years. Cased and 

timed in our own watch la- 

boratories, assuring accurate 

time from the second, you re~ 

ceive it. 


FREE ROYAL CATALOG 


FREE — Write today for 
ROYAL catalog of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. Thous- 
ands of gift suggestions shown 
in our $2,000,000 stock. 10 
months to pay on everything. 
DIAMOND 


Address Dept. 1179. 
%& WATCH co 
70 Broadway - New York 


COMMERCIAL 


TARY 


Meyer Both mpany, the largest 

AGadunenrcial Oreedizstion in the 

orld offers cone an unusual opportunity for 
| practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
| of success. This dabonally. known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000. commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact and 


experimental theory. This well paid profession equally open 
to. men) and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


‘Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
Papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
youaboutus Writeforourillustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
“one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps 


‘MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
i Department of Art Instruction 
NichiganAve. at20thSt.,Deat.B9 CHICAGO, ILL. 


 Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
__ calartistsamong our graduates. Write ts. 


How to Correct Bow 
and Knock-Kneed Legs 


Renierkable juvention of Bane’ 
'  Straitner, Model 18 
by M. Trilety 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. — 


is now more than ever the keynote of 
success. Bow-Legged and Knock-Kneed 

men and women, both young and 2ld, 

will be glad to hear that I have now ~ 
ready for market my new appliance, 

which will successfully straighten, with- 

in a short time, bow-leggedness and 
knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and 
permanently, without pain, operation 
or discomfort. Will not interfere with 

your daily work, being worn at night. 

My new “Lim-Straitner,” Model 18, _ 
U. S: Patent, is easy to adjust; its re- 

sult will save you soon from further — 
humiliation, and improve your personal 
appearance 100%. 


Write to-day for my free capytignted 
physiological and anatomical book which — 
tells you how to correct bow and knock- 
kneed legs without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, Specialist 


1003 L Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Sp. §. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The 
barrels, actions and parts are either new or nave 
been refinished by the Government, and equal to 


new 
_KRAG RIFLES, $12.50 


eee ee es 


$15 


KRAG SPORTING RIFLES, $14.00. 


CALIBRE 45 SHOT GUNS, $4.50 


Send for our Complete Catalog of Arms, 
Clothing and things out of the ordinary. 


w. STOKES KIRK, 1627-B North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


CRIPPLES | 


We correct and overcome all crippled etndthfons® ; 
of the limbs and spine by the application of our | 
mechanically perfected apparatus and corsets. 


Write and state your case and we will tell you 
what we can do for you. 


THE WILLIAM M. EISEN CO. 


PRACTICAL ORTHOPEDISTS 
Department No. 1 


412 Eighth Ave. New York, NOY. 


For 25 years manufacturers to the prominent hos- 
pitals of the country, 900 


iste. \.' Be ee Peo? 
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—Men’s Clothing + 


EASY IN ie 
10 DAYS ae 


pie began making good money from the 
very start without previous experience. 
_ The profits paid are so liberal and the 
_ values so startlingly big that orders come 
easy. You or any ambitious young man 
who wants to earn more money has an 


_ equal chance to match Guy L. Williams’ f. se 
record of $415 earned in 10 days. He shot il! ) 8 
ahead from punching a time-clock at only ne 

~ $130 per month.to many times that amount because we _ 


started him out right and showed him exactly how easy g 
it can be done. ee 


The Secret of Success a 


It is easy to sell if you offer folks 
something they know they need, ye 
at a price they are willing to pay. — 
That is why the W. Z. Gibson, Inc., 
line of finely tailored all-wool suits — 


at $31.50 can be sold by any man 
3s 


Mr. Williams says: 
| “I’m mighty grateful for the 
_ | day I broke away from the in- 
side job and I’m even more 
| grateful that my first stab at 
_ the selling game was with a 
} house that’s right, that’s mak- 
‘ing goods that’s right. That 
| means a lot in making good, 

| I’m still not very o!d and this 
Gibson Agency looks like it’s 
} going to be worth more to me 
“every year, so why should I 
| worry? I’m going to start sav- 
- | ing now for a rainy day and 

| it’s a mighty nice feeling to 
“know that I can put more in 
_ | the bank every week than I 
used to earn.” 
hiss Guy L. Willianis. 


» ‘These suits are equal to $60.00 suits sold elsewhere and the _ 
s you the orders quick. 


# 
a 
. 


who will show our 100 different 
beautiful, real woolen samples to 
select from. Latest correct styles 
to suit every taste and all one price, 
only $31.50. We pay your profits — 
in advance and deliver and collect. sei 
Besides, you can say to everyone, 


of tructions. You can’t fail by our — 3 
: system if you really try—and we take all the risk. Hundreds of beginners _ 
made good with our winning plan. This work is permanent, — 
: big. Remember, you don’t risk one penny, we start you — 

out in business absolutely FREE. But you must mail this coupon at once, 


ow GIB: . Inc.. 161. W. Harrison St., Dept. A-575, Chicago 
Wa) oe SE ale complete details of your splendid offer of samples and your exclusive 
ee plan. p 
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Elastic Abdominal Supporters and Belts 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 
Braces for Spine—Legs—Knees—Ankles 


Trusses for Children and Adults 
Artificial Limbs and Crutches 
Supporters for Fallen Arches 
Elastic Waist Line Abdomen Reducer 


WE manufacture and fit appliances for the relief 
and cure of the Ruptured, Crippled and 
Deformed. 


Through our long experience we are able to give 
the most expert advice and treatment. 


Send for Free Catalog 


A. J. DITMAN, INc. 


aieape Established Over 50 Years 
Stocking 2 Bar clay St. New York City 


SOME THERMOMETER 


18 inches wide, 80 inches long 


We can supply Literal (75e each), In-. 
Text 


terlinear ($2.00 each), Parallel 

($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed ‘Transla- Jumbo sae Barometer 
tions ($2.00 each) o aesar’s allic 7 

War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, an 1g ay Clock 


also Translations of other Ancient and 
Modern Classics. ‘We can also supply 
any Dictionary published, including the 
well-known Students’ French, German, 
Italian and Spanish two-part Diction- 
aries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Span- 
ish-Dneglish, English-Spanish Dictionary, 
at $3.50 postpaid. Cash with order. 

TRANSLATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
76 Fifth Avenue (near [4th St.), New York City 


How to Keep Fit 


That is the burning human prob- 
lem, and the “ROCKER” EXER- 
CISE solves it. It is The Mas- 
ter Exercise. Scrap all the others. 
Settles the Health Question. 


Write for Free Booklet, 
‘Rocker Exercise for Health.’ 


THE HEALTH LEAGUE 
AGTS Lake Park Ave. Dept. 25, Chicago 


This is the biggest 
thing in’ advertising, 
It’s not only big in feet 
and inches, but in dol- 
lars and cents. Scores 
of men are making big 
succesres by selling ad- 
vertising space on the 
“JUMBO.”? 


$180.00 for a Day and 
a Half Work. 


‘A 


aa 
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inent corners is easily | 
secured for the big | 


ter. The fourteen ad- | 


PR eee 


a half or less. 
Write Us Today and 
Let Us Send You 
Full Details. 


Can make immediate shipments 


THE CHANEY MFG. CO. 


sto 520 E. Pleasant St., Springfield, Ohio 


Display space in pub- |- 
lic places and.on .prom- |- 


“JUMBO”? Thermome- |- 


vertising spaces go like | 
hot cakes—some of our |}: 
men sell out the ther- | 
mometer in a day and | 


es 


fn 
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Advertisements—Educational 


Drawn from an actual 
Photograph furnished by 
graduate student, A. : a ae 
Malanyan, Detroit, Mich. LS a s 


You, Too, Can Get the Big Jobs 


“Cooke” TrainedMenEarn a8 
$3500 to $10000 Yearly in Electr icity 


Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week, In the same six days as an Blectrical Bx- 
pert you can make $70 to $200 and make it easier—not work half so hard. Why 
then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big 
promorlons no big income? Fit yourself for a ‘‘Bossing’”’ Job—be an “RLECTRICAL 
EXUPDRT.” Ss 


‘Be An Electrical Expert 
Today even ordinary Plectricians—the “screwdriver” kind—are making money— 
big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and where- 
fores of Blectricity—the “Flectrical Expert’’—who is picked to ‘‘boss” the ordinary 
Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 
$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big-Pay Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily learned, 

quickly-gragsped, right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-fime, Home-Study Course in 

Practical Electricity. 
Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


don’t have to be a High School Graduate—it isn’t even necessary that you should hiave 
finished the grades. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know exactly 
the kind of training you need, and I will give you that training. My Course in Hlectricity 
is the most simple, thorough, successful and practical in existence, and offers every Man, \ 
regardless of age. education or previous experience. the chance to become, in a few short 
months, an ‘Electrical Expert” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn—Outfit FREE 


With me you do practical work—at once. In my first_few lessons I show you how to make 
mohey doing Blectrical. work in your spare time. (Over half of my students are paying 
for their course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get started in business for your 
sélf. and then I help you to get started. To do spare time work you'll need tools, ete. 
These f give you-FREE—a whole kit, including measuring instrument, eal electrical 
toter (mo toy) and othe: things—the greatest value ever given by any Be ool. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million 
ees Dollar Institution 

I absolutely guarantee to return every penny 

paid me in tuition if, when you have finish- 

ed. my Course, you are not satisfied in every 


Yo 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 6680 2150 Lawrence Ave. 


Dept. 6680 


way with my instructions. And back of me 
in my guarantee stands the Chicago Engin- 
eering Works, a million dollar institution. 
Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the Vital Pacts. Let me send you free, 
My big new book on The Future of Hlectric- 
ity. Let me tell you more about the big 
demand for ‘‘Cooke’’ trained Blectrical Ex- 
perts. Sign and send me Coupon. 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works, Iuc. 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
903 


, 


Chicago, fil, 


You may send me, entirely free and fully 
prepaid, ‘a copy of your book; the ‘‘Vital 
Facts’ and particulars. about your Home 
Study Course in Electricity. 


DEANE =-: jit swine ase ae eie.ale 


Address .sieeeees 
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Occupation 
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What Kind of a Man Are You? 


LOOK YOURSELF IN THE M'TRROR 


sa AT HOME ag 


OU can make $15 to 
$60 weekly in your 
spare time writing 
show cards. No canvassing 


CHARLES ATLAS 


Winner of two thousand-dollar FIRST prizes ! or soliciting. We instruct 
and a DIPLOMA as the WOR MOS * 
PERFECT MAN in contests officially con- you by our new simple 
ucte y ernarr MacFadden at Madison + 

Square, Garden, New York. My amazing new Directograph system, pay 
discovery in Physical Culture has created you cash each week and 


a startling sensation. Thousands of men are | 
grateful for my Marvelous Scientific methods ] guarantee you steady work. Bg 
‘f-building QUICKLY and PERMANENTLY E 1 A 
Radiant Health, Strength and Personality.| fl Write for full particulars fg 
I’ make young -men into Apollos an give 
old men Youthful Vigor and Glorious New| @ and free booklet. a 
Health, adding many years to their lives. 
You Cannot Be a Weakling and Win WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Did Hien ever see a weakling Lawes 3 Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
erowd? The weak, timid man is afraid, he) 429 Col Buildi = 
lacks the courage, the strength, the daring. olborne Building, Toronto, Cane 
He has no poise, no self-confidence. His 
nerves are unsteady and he cannot be. relied 
upon... There is no need for YOU to remain 
a human cypher when under my expert suid- 
anee YOU can change your weakness for 
streneth, your diseases for Health, your 
timidness for dauntless courage and daring. 


“SECRETS OF MUSCULAR POWER AND 
BEAUTY” 


Sensational Disclosures of the Hood- 
ed Verror, Everything about the Ku 
Klux Klan told in a lear, fearless 
manner. Book tells allM—How it 
started and was suppressed in 1871— 
The New Ku Klux Kilan—How Or- 
ganized—How Members Are Enrolled 


Revised and Enlarged Edition Sent FREE 


Simply crowded with marvelous pictures of super- 
men—men of energy, muscle and strength, Scor 
upon scores of vital, inspiring pages of informatio 
and beautiful art picture YOURS FREE, It places, 
within your hands the real Key t: Superb and 
Glorious Manhood. It shows you how to become 4; 
Monument of Strength, a splendidly w rthwhil 
SUCOHSS! It is the magic book that builds new! 
backbones and bigger bank accounts, 
FREE Everyone who writes me will have 
an opportunity of securing 7 large 
photographs of myself absolutely FREE, as 
well as big cash prizes, expensive trophies 
and beautiful Diplomas I am gwing away. 
CHARLES ATLAS “7s, Worla’s Most 
erfec an 
96 Fifth Ave., Dept. 504, New York City 


mares MAIL THIS NOW !ennncnrnaan 


= : —Oath of the Kilan—Questions: for 
Candidates—Creed—Objects of the Ordsr—Obedi- 
ence—Fidelity—Pledge of Loyalty—Ku Klux Klan 
and the Masons—The Jews—The Masons—Real. K. 
of C. Oath—The Negro Ku Kiux Klan, ett., etc. 
Latest and most complete book on the Klan pub- 
lished, Price 35c. postpaid Stamps or com 
Johnson Smith & Co,, Dept. 242, Racine, Wis, 


Dieges & Clust 


N 


CHARLES ATLAS, 96 Fifth ; mS 
504, New York City: ery Dele Mfg. Jewelers : 
Please send me your new, big book: HN RE ef 

“SECRETS OF MUSCULAR POWER "AND 15 JO ST ET a) 1 

BEAUTY.’’ I enclose 10c to cover wrapping NEW YORK Sie 


and mailing charges. This places me under 
no obligation. 


Class Pins—Athletic Medals— 
eens Si Tac hot Nien CRA Cups—Badges—Lod ge Pins 
Catalogue W Free on Request 
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‘A BUSINESS MAN 


you should know these facts 


The worth of any undertak- 
ing must be measured by 
the men responsible for it. 
The Advisory Council of the 
Alexander Hamilton  Insti- 
tute: includes: 


Dr. Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce; 
T. Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; 
Percy H. Johnston. Pres- 
ident of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York; 
Dexter §S. Kimball, Dean 
College of Engineering, Cor- 
nell University; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent con- 
sulting engineer; Frederick 
H. Hurdman, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant and Business 
adviser; Dr. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and 
economist. 


@® 


A. few Institute subscribers, 
representative of the 250,000 
men who are enrolled: 


H.E. Amick, Vice President, 
First National Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


William Candler, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Coca-Cola 


Company. 


Francis A. Countway. Presi- 
dent, Lever Brothers Com 


pany (Mfrs. Lux, Lifebuoy _ 


Soap). 


Charles E. Hires, President, 
Hires Root Beer Company. 


Roy W.Howard, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, 
Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 

William Wrigley. Jr., Presi- 

‘dent, Wiluam Wrigley, Jt., 
Co. (Wrigicy’s Gum). 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 


[1] 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTI- 
TUTE has only one Course—the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 


[2] 


‘This Course and Service provides a thoro 


training in all the fundamental phases of 
business; not merely a grounding in some 
one special field. 

[3] 


Sixty per cent of the 250,000 subscribers to 
the Course and Service are Executives— 
Presidents, Vice Presidents, Secretaries, 
Treasurers, Managers and Business Heads. 


[4] 
The average age of Institute subscribers 
is 37. A man must be 21 years of age be~ 
fore he can enrol. 

[5] 


One out of every three Institute men is a 
university graduate.. Ten per cent are 
graduate engineers. 


The Modern Business Course is intended for 
two types of men: men who are Executives; 
men who are going to be Executives. 


[7] 
The Institute offers no cure-all for business 
troubles; it cannot increase incomes over- 
night or change failures into successes in @ 
month. But the Institute does supply a common-sense 
method of preparing ambitious men for greater business 


progress. 


THIS BOOK gives_you all the facts about the 
Modern Business Course and Service. It will 
be sent without cost or obligation if you will 


mail the coupon. 


Rusiness_Position—_——————_7 


INSTITUTE, 169 Astor Place, New York | 
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Re gents Review Books 


COVER 
ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books 
contain actual questions asked in 
New York State Regents exami- 
nations during the past 20 years. 
These books give the instructor a 
diversified choice of subjects for 
homework assignments. They ac- 
quaint students with the type of 
examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowl- 
edge they should possess in order 
to pass. They are excellent for 
weekly tests. 


They are recognized and en- 
dorsed by thousands of Public 
and Parochial schools in the U. S. 
and Canada. 
each subject _ 40c 
each subject 40c 


Question Books, 
Answer Books, 


25% discount in lots of one dozen 
or more, 
Write for 
this Catalog 
of Subjects. 


)) W. Hazleton Smith 


IIT SenecaSt. Buffalo NY. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
has been compiled to meet the need 
for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have 
no fear of mental tests in any exami- 
nation. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 
12% per cent. Discount; 1 doz. or more 
25 per cent. Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells’ the teacher _how to 
proceed from day to day. What to 
have pupils do. What questions to ask. 
What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color 
to this book, with questions at the bot- 
tom of each page for the use of teach- 
ers preparing for examinations. Price 
of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50, ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
; She, of sheet, 314x5—Colored. Illus- 
nated. 
Dames 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets 


Keep your pupils busy and they will 
give you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this. work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents. in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These. cards are arranged for keeping 
a record of the standing of your pupils 
for each, review during. the term:or 
year. One card answers for one pupila 
whole year. They are arranged for the 
signature. of the parents each month. 
Size of each 7144x4 inches. Price 12c’per 
doz.; 3 doz., 35c. Send’ 12c for sample 
dozen. 


For any of the above books, address 


DEPT.W.A. 
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Bee (AYATISAIESZAINSTISSTIWZSIY) 


A Short Cut 
To Accurate Information 


YS 


i wa: * 
~ about words and their correct use, about people and au 
Ve - places, about grammar and punctuation. Here, in the : NG as 
“i handiest form, is just the help you need to make your y 
speech and writing correct and forceful, your reading iS 
more satisfying, your general fund of knowledge more Ss i tah 
complete. < ia tt 
‘i ~ pS» 
i 5 4 Z . 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE @ 
: a i 
¥ TheBest Abridged Dictionary— Q 
2 ya 
Based Upon Webster’ s i _— 
New International, N i 
7 “The Supreme Authority” x ie 
3 of the ) K bat 
English-Speaking WS. 
: World ye 
2 LS ee 
i) a 
moe Us e 4 
5 106,000 words with {i} 
= . their definitions, SS AE 
etymologies, pro- Eq 
nunciations, use, i ? 
N in its 1,256 pages. : 
@ 1,700 illustrations. ue 
= Includes diction- mS 
: KG aries of biography “De 


we and geography, 
Ss and other special 
- features. 


Do You Puzzle Over New Words? 


Try Webster’s Collegiate on the new words you meet. You will 
find hundreds of them here, including aviette, bakelite, bunk, 
dry farming, fingerprint, psorasis, soviet, etc., etc. 
Special Helps in Writing 
luable special section is included which shows, with illus- 
trations, the rules of punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, 
etc. 


LING 


WS 


USMS 


GN ZS 


USENII 


SWS 


SS 


A handsome book, printed on Bible Paper. See it at 
bookstores or write for information to the Publishers. 
Free specimen pages if you name the World Almanac. 


G.&C.MERRIAMCOMPANY 
39 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. A 
= ZY YI FNSIWONRANSASNU SS 


SWI): 


Al 


907 
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THE WORLD ALMANAC ADDENDA TOA 3 
Artificial Eyes. PER 
SURAT Ten oes made tp oder Cag ack n1OO 1200 wis. 
a} fe yr a e ry 
New Y einity, © WE TEACH YOU HOW TO MAKE IT 


New York a cinity, Terms reasonable. Write 
for particulars. Established 1851. MAGER & iain ity Sane waiting for you 
to come and get it. Special proposi- 


GOUGELMANN, 108 E. 12th Sts. New York. 
tion open now. 


Men, women and children are astound- 
ed and fascinated by the ease with 


Cemeteries. 
THE WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 
Borough of the Bronx. Lots $150 up. which Fireite puts out am alarming 
Write for Descriptive Booklet, or by request a fire. It always works—(wonderful-seoret 

Tepresentative wil! call. Telephone connection. composition). No -pump nr mecha- 

Office. 20 Hast 23d, St.. New York. nism. Beautiful and long lasting. 
4 BIG REASONS FOR YOUR SUCCESS 
You can make more money with Fireite than 
you ever made before in your life. We co- 
operate with you to the limit: . 
!. By offering you our special agent’s or 
nianager’s salles - pruposition—exclusive ter- 
ritory. e 
2. By giving you credit for all sales in your 
tenritory coming to us direct through our 
big advertising campaign. ; 
3. By giving you an article thateells at 50% 
lower than your competitors’. Sells to every 
home, school, garage, factory, hotel, ete. 
4, By giving you personal sales help to- 
gether with our regwar advertising. 
AGENTS and MANAGERS WANTED 

In All Territury Not Taken 

You can make big m ney using all or 
4 part of your time. This is an unusual 
| opportunity for s sound, suhbstantial, 
permanent income. Territory going 
fast. Write for our  agent’s—or 
managers — special proposition to- 
day before It is withdrawn. 


FIREITE COMPANY 
Dept, 62 Masontown, Pa 


Cigars. 
pe aS A ES EL ed Te OE ee Be 


A. SCHULTE 
Cigars, Tobaceos and Pipes. Bxecutive 
Offices, 384-386 Broadway; stores in Greater 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Newark, Bridgeport, Buffaie, Rochester and 
other cities. 


Collections. 


R. G. DUN & CO., 


Dun Building, 
290 Broadway. New York. 


Mercantile Agencies, 


R. G. DUN & CO., 


Dun Building, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Patents, 
ATENT BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
\Z BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawye 
644.G Street, N. W. Washington, 'D. c. 


HIGHMST prices paid for old coins, Keep ALL old Money. 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before 
1895.. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to pay. 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. 
We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins for 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books, 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 


Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y. 


~~  ——— OOOO 
>» Do Your Own Printin 
~ 
: Raa, Cards, circulars, labels, price cards, menus, programs, book, newspaper, 
~ &c. PRESS $12.00. Larger size $35.00. Also foot and power presses. 
Great money savers: You can cut your printing bills in half. Big profit 
printing for others during spare time. Everyone needs printing. . Type- 


setting easy. Complete instructions with every press. Write to factory 
for catalog of presses, TYPE, cards, paper, samples, &c, 


THE PRESS CO., D-10, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS 


COMP’S FARM AGENCY. 


SELLS FARMS ia ss ss -WRITE YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
ma N. MONTGOMERY ST. - TRENTON, N. v- 


AS 


EXCELSIOR 
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Sherwin C6, 6 


this a now 


“Correct answers shows} 


1. Would you write— 
Between 


ow 


The ri ‘ 
flown its) 

1 should like 

Divide i betwee" 
wide 

mts tor an 
e wind blows 

find only or You wild only fi ate 


ike ; 
: mes “how do you say—? 


~ ev-en-ing or eve-ning \ 
as-cer-tain or a8-cer-tain 
- hos-pi-ta-ble or hos-pit-able RY 
_ ab-do-men or ab-do-men \ 
~«May-or-al-ty or may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble or a-men-able 
i ac-cli-mate or ac-oli-mate 
und © pro-found or pro-found 
ciary ‘ben-s-fi-shee-ary or ben-e-fish-ary 
f oul-i-na-ry or ciul-li-na-ry 


spell it—? 


supersede 
recieve 
reprieve 
donkies 
factorys 
repitition 
seperate 
accommodate 
trafficking 
aocrssible 


acomodate 
‘trafficing 
absetihle 


I should like te go 
I lay down to. rest 
bag it among the 


phe "wind blows cold 
You will find only 
ond 

«3, 

_ a-me-na-ble 
~ac-cli-mate 
pro- found 

. ben-e-fish-aty 
ou-lisna-ry 


3. 
repetition 
separate 
accommodate | 
trafficiting 
accessible 


shall I call? 
just as I said 
river has over- ~ 
ts banks 


sh a Handicap? 
est Wil Tell You ° 


. acquire the correct 


wh 
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'HOUSANDS of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don’t know it. As — 


a result of countless tests, Sherwin ite 
Cody found that the average person 
is only 61% efficient in the vital 


points. of English. In a five-minute _ 
conversation or in an average one-— Fes 
page letter, five to fifty errors will 
appear. Try the test shown in the | 
panel, now. See where you stand on 
these 30 simple questions. i 


New Invention improveaal 
Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialized in_ English 
for the past twenty years. His. won- — 
derful self-correcting device is simple, 4 
fascinating, time-saving, and incom- 
parably efficient. You can write the | 
answers to 50 questions in 15 minutes omg 
and correct your work in 5 minutés © 
more. You waste no time in going 
over the things you already know, — 
Your efforts are automatically concen- 
trated on the mistakes you are in, the) ain 
habit of making, ahd through constantly 
being shown. the right way you soon 
‘abit, in place of * 
There is no tedious — 
heart- breaking | 


‘the incorrect habit. 
copying. There is no 
\rudgery. 


FREE Book on English 


Yor English reveals you as nothing | ay 
elsé can. When you use the wrong 
wort when you mispronounce @ wo 

when you misspell a word, when you 
punctate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, yrdinary ‘words, you handicap © 
yoursef, Write for our néw book, © 
‘How ‘o Speak and Write Masterly — 
Hnglish.. Merely mail the cou i 

and it \ill bé sent by return mail. — fk 


SHERWIN SODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


u 
64 Searle Bhs. Rochester, New York 
: ‘ 
Sherwin Cody School of English, ke 
64 Searle Building, Rochester, N. ¥. Ma: 4 
lease send. me at once your Free Pook, - 
“How to Beak and Write Masterly 
English.” 
NAMOC seseUecseroscnsercccsesccvtccedsameus’ 
AGAPERS oo iat Sais c apps cn voc aneed levees natis 
LDV ns vac. \aielpeise:e vir sis-6 00 0'6\0 010 State..c=s<se—" 
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Can YouSolve This roblem? 


The following problem is taken from our A/anced Accounting: 


Three brothers, A, B and ©, own all the Goa} Stock Coach 1) 
of a certain corporation X, They own als ation Y, which is 
55% of the Capital Stock of a kindred co’Shares being $10.00, 
capitalized for $100,000, the par value of to00, nd the outside 

he assets of the Y corporation total $2, ‘ "the Y corporation 
liabilities total $30,000, The holdings of 92 im the 
aad he ha = t haves 

“ace Shares, B 2,222 shares, C 1,056 . 

The three brothers, acting as the corration -. he Poaceae 
of the corporate funds the remaining 45. interest in t to X, they 
tion Y, paying $100,000 therefor, Withit further cos fanaaee 
eS to neue the two corporaticS under the corpora 
co) » and to dissolve y, 

purposes to make compensation) A and ites Mae se 
pr equal interest in the 5,500 share;¥pon. the same mh tnethe 
45% interest was acquired, so that“! may share equally ; 
merged properties. a ° 

How much should C pay to eacpof the other stockholders? 

Outline the entries necessary trtecord. all the above stated 
transactions on the books of X ad _Y. 


Solution of the above, together uth our free book, “The Walton 
Way to a Better Day,’ gladly sent n request without obligation to you. 

Walton courses rovid th ; in American Institute Examinations 
training in Preparation bth ae of in May, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 


fession of Accountanc SR r and 1922, Send today for our free 
@ 4 and fifty-two 352) "Waite 128-page book, which tells more about 


students have successfully passed te the remarkable achievements of Wal- 
CG. P. A., C..A., or American In¢i- ton students everywhere. 
tute examinatio 


ns (students sucers- In present-day business it-{is only 
fulin)} both. C.P, AS and Instituteex- the trained men who can get and hold 
aminations are counted only ore), 


the high salaried positions. If you 
a record unequalled by any otheredu- are satisfied to. stay where. you are 
Cational institution, Sixteen tints in we can do nothing for’ you, If you 
the last eight years, Walton stdents want to advance yourself we can train 
have won Medals for high homrs in you. without interfering with your 
the semi-annual Illinois C. P, A, ex- present position; if you will use a 
amination, Walton-trained jen,. in portion of your.spareé time. for. Go 
competition with students from There is.no magic about it.. It is 
Schools, Colleges and Universities the i 


simply a matter of industry under 
country over, also won hig honors skilled guidance. 


The Walton courses, taugh: by correspondence and in. resident aay, and evening 
Schools in Chicago and New York, cover Constructive Accounting, Cost 
Accounting, Advanced Accounting. Income Tax and Business Law. _~ 
B. L. MARSH, Secretary, 604-614 Massasoit Building, Chicago, . 
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